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PREFACE. 


Ik  the  Life  of  Clirist  I  endeavoured,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  to  furnish 
in  the  form  of  a  narrative,  such  a  commentary  upon  the  Gospels  as  should 
bring  to  bear  the  most  valuable  results  of  modern  research.  By  studying 
every  line  and  word  of  the  Evangelists  with  close  and  reverent  attention; 
by  seeking  for  the  most  genuine  readings  and  the  most  accurate  translations  | 
by  visiting  the  scenes  in  the  midst  of  which  our  Lord  had  moved ;  by  en- 
deavouring to  form  a  conception  at  once  true  and  vivid  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  age  in  which  He  lived,  and  the  daily  conditions  of  religious  thought 
and  national  custom  by  which  He  was  surrounded — I  thought  that,  while  call- 
ing attention  in  largo  to  His  Divine  Nature  as  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God,  I 
might  be  enabled  to  set  forth  in  clear  outline  the  teaching  and  the  actions 
of  that  human  life  which  He  lived  for  our  example,  and  of  that  death  which 
He  died  for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation. 

In  that  work  it  was  no  small  part  of  my  object  to  enable  readers  to  study 
the  Gospels  with  a  fuller  understanding  of  their  significance,  and  with  a 
more  intense  impression  of  their  reality  and  truth.  In  the  present  volume 
I  have  undertaken  a  similar  task  for  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  thirteen 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  My  first  desire  throughout  has  been  to  render  some 
assistance  towards  the  study  of  that  large  portion  of  the  New  Testament 
which  is  occupied  with,  the  labours  and  writings  of  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles;  to  show  tho  grandeur  of  the  work  and  example  of  one  who  was 
indeed  a  "  vessel  of  election ;  "  and  to  bring  his  character  and  history  to  bear 
on  the  due  comprehension  of  those  Epistles,  which  have  bequeathed  to  all 
subsequent  ages  an  inestimable  legacy  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.  In  order 
to  accomplish  this  task,  I  can  conscientiously  say  that  I  have  used  my  best 
diligonce  and  care.  Circumstances  have  precluded  me  from  carrying  out  my 
original  intention  of  actually  visiting  the  countries  in  which  St.  Paul  laboured; 
and  to  do  this  was  the  less  necessary  because  abundant  descriptions  of  them 
may  be  found  in  tho  works  of  many  recent  travellers.  This  branch  of  the 
subject  has  been  amply  illustrated  in  the  well-known  volumes  of  Messrs. 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Lewin.  To  those  admirable  works 
1* 
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all  student*  of  St.  Paul  must  be  largely  indebted,  and  I  need  not  say  that  mf 
own  book  is  not  intended  in  any  way  to  come  into  competition  with  theirs. 
It  has  been  written  in  great  measure  with  a  different  purpose,  as  well  as  from 
a  different  point  of  view.  My  chief  object  has  been  to  give  a  definite,  ac- 
curate, and  intelligible  impression  of  Si  Paul's  teaching ;  of  the  controversies 
in  which  he  was  engaged ;  of  the  circumstances  which  educed  his  statements 
of  doctrine  and  practice ;  of  the  inmost  heart  of  his  theology  in  each  of  its 
phases ;  of  his  Epistles  as  a  whole,  and  of  each  Epistle  in  particular  as  com- 
plete and  perfect  in  itself.  The  task  is,  I  think,  more  necessary  than  might 
be  generally  supposed.  In  our  custom  of  studying  the  Bible  year  after  year 
in  separate  texts  and  isolated  chapters,  we  are  but  too  apt  to  lose  sight  of 
what  the  Bible  is  as  a  whole,  and  even  of  the  special  significance  of  its 
separate  books.  I  thought,  then,  that  if  I  could  in  any  degree  render  each 
of  the  Epistles  more  thoroughly  familiar,  either  in  their  general  aspect  or 
in  their  special  particulars,  I  should  be  rendering  some  service — however 
humble — to  the  Church  of  Goi 

With  this  object  it  would  have  been  useless  merely  to  retranslate  the 
Epistles.  To  do  this,  and  to  append  notes  to  the  more  difficult  expressions, 
would  have  been  a  very  old,  and  a  comparatively  easy  task.  But  to  make  the 
Epistles  an  integral  part  of  the  life— to  put  the  reader  in  the  position  of  those 
to  whom  the  Epistles  were  first  read  in  the  infant  communities  of  Macedonia 
and  Proconsular  Asia— was  a  method  at  once  less  frequently  attempted,  and 
more  immediately  necessary.  I  wish  above  all  to  make  the  Epistles  comprehen- 
sible and  real.  On  this  account  I  have  constantly  deviated  from  the  English 
version.  Of  the  merits  of  that  version,  its  incomparable  force  and  melody,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  speak  with  too  much  reverence,  and  it  only  requires 
the  removal  of  errors  which  were  inevitable  to  the  age  in  which  it  was 
executed,  to  make  it  as  nearly  perfect  as  any  work  of  man  can  be.  But  our 
very  familiarity  with  it  is  often  a  barrier  to  our  due  understanding  of  many 
passages;  for  "words,"  it  has  been  truly  said,  "when  often  repeated,  do 
ossify  the  very  organs  of  intelligence."  My  object  in  translating  without 
reference  to  the  honoured  phrases  of  our  English  Bible  has  expressly  been, 
not  only  to  correct  where  correction  was  required,  but  also  to  brighten  the 
edge  of  expressions  which  time  has  dulled,  and  to  reproduce,  as  closely  as 
possible,  the  exact  force  and  form  of  the  original,  even  in  those  roughnesses, 
turns  of  expression,  and  unfinished  clauses  which  are  rightly  modified  in 
versions  intended  for  public  reading.  To  aim  in  these  renderings  at  rhythm 
or  grace  of  style  has  been  far  from  my  intention.  I  have  simply  tried  to 
adopt  the  best  reading,  to  give  its  due  force  to  each  expression,  tense,  and 
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particle,  and  to  represent  as  exactly  as  is  at  all  compatible  with  English  idiom 
what  St.  Paul  meant  in  the  very  way  in  which  he  said  it. 

With  the  same  object,  I  have  avoided  wearying  the  reader  with  those 
interminable  discussions  of  often  unimportant  minutiae — those  endless  refu- 
tations of  impossible  hypotheses — those  exhaustive  catalogues  of  untenable 
explanations  which  encumber  so  many  of  our  Biblical  commentaries.  Both 
as  to  readings,  renderings,  and  explanations,  I  have  given  at  least  a  definite 
conclusion,  and  indicated  as  briefly  and  comprehensively  as  possible  the 
grounds  on  which  it  is  formed. 

In  excluding  the  enumeration  of  transient  opinions,  I  have  also  avoided 
the  embarrassing  multiplication  of  needless  references.  When  any  German 
book  has  been  well  translated  I  have  referred  to  the  translation  of  it  by  its 
English  title,  and  I  have  excluded  in  every  way  the  mere  semblance  of  re- 
search. In  this  work,  as  in  the  Life  of  Christy  I  have  made  large  use  of 
illustrations  from  Hebrew  literature.  The  Talmud  is  becoming  better  known 
every  day ;  the  Mishna  is  open  to  the  study  of  every  scholar  in  the  mag- 
nificent work  of  Surenhusius;  and  the  most  important  treatises  of  the 
Gemara — such  as  the  Berachoth  and  the  Abhoda  Zara — are  now  accessible  to 
all,  in  French  and  German  translations  of  great  learning  and  accuracy.  I 
have  diligently  searched  the  works  of  various  Jewish  scholars,  such  as  Jost, 
Gratz,  Schwab,  Weill,  Rabbinowicz,  Deutsch,  Derenbourg,  Munk,  and  others ; 
but  I  have  had  two  great  advantages — first,  in  the  very  full  collection  of 
passages  from  every  portion  of  the  Talmud,  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Herson,  in  his 
Talmudic  Commentaries  on  Genesis  and  Exodus — an  English  translation  of. 
the  former  of  which  is  now  in  publication — and,  secondly,  in  the  fact  that  every 
single  Talmudic  reference  in  the  following  pages  has  been  carefully  verified 
by  a  learned  Jewish  clergyman — the  Rev.  M.  Wolkenberg,  formerly  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  Jews  in  Bulgaria.  All  scholars  are  aware  that  references  to 
the  Gemara  are  in  general  of  a  most  inaccurate  and  uncertain  character,  but 
I  have  reason  to  hope  that,  apart,  it  may  be,  from  a  few  accidental  errata, 
every  Hebraic  reference  in  the  following  pages  may  be  received  with  absolute 
reliance. 

The  most  pleasant  part  of  my  task  remains.  It  is  to  offer  my  heartfelt 
thanks  to  the  many  friends  who  have  helped  me  to  revise  the  following  pages, 
or  have  given  me  the  benefit  of  their  kind  suggestions.  To  one  friend  in 
particular— Mr.  C.  J.  Monro,  late  Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.,  Cambridge— I  owe 
the  first  expression  of  my  sincerest  gratitude.  To  the  Rev.  J.  LI.  Davies  and 
the  Rev.  Prof.  Plumptre  I  am  indebted  for  an  amount  of  labour  and  trouble  such 
as  it  can  be  the  happiness  of  few  authors  to  receive  from  scholars  at  once  so 
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it  ami  so  fully  occupied  by  public  and  private  duties,  from  the 
Very  Rev.  Dean  Stanley;  from  Mr.  Walter  Leaf,  Fell,  of  Trin.  ColL, 
(  'ambr'ulge,  my  friend  and  former  pupil;  from  the  Rev  J.  E.  Kempe,  Rector 
of  St.  James's,  Piccadilly;  from  Mr.  R.  Garnett,  of  the  British  Museum; 
and  from  my  valued  colleagues  in  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret's,  the  Rev.  IL 
H.  Montgomery  and  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Northcote,  I  have  received  valuable 
advice,  or  kind  assistance  in  the  laborious  task  of  correcting  the  proof-sheets. 
The  Bishop  of  Durham  had  kindly  looked  over  the  first  few  pages,  and  but 
for  his  elovation  to  his  present  high  position,  I  might  have  derived  still  fur- 
ther benefit  from  his  wide  learning  and  invariable  kindness.  If  my  book  fail 
to  achieve  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  written,  I  shall  at  least  have  enjoyed 
the  long  woeks  of  labour  spent  in  the  closest  study  of  the  Word  of  God,  and 
next  to  this  I  shall  value  the  remembrance  that  I  received  from  so  many 
friends,  a  self-sacrificing  kindness  which  I  had  so  little  right  to  expect,  and 
am  so  little  able  to  repay. 

I  desire  also  to  express  my  best  obligations  to  my  Polishers,  and  the 
gentlemen  connected  with  their  firm,  who  have  spared  no  labour  in  seeing 
the  work  through  the  press. 

After  having  received  such  ungrudging  aid  it  would  be  ungrateful  to 
dwell  on  the  disadvantages  in  the  midst  of  which  this  book  has  been  written. 
I  have  done  my  best  under  the  circumstances  in  which  a  task  of  such  dimen- 
sions was  alone  possible ;  and  though  I  have  fallen  far  short  of  my  own  ideal 
— though  I  am  deeply  conscious  of  the  many  necessary  imperfections  of  my 
work—though  it  is  hardly  possible  that  I  should  have  escaped  errors  in  a 
book  involving  so  many  hundreds  of  references  and  necessitating  the  exami- 
nation of  so  many  critical  and  exegetical  questions— I  still  hope  that  tlie 
work  will  be  accepted  as  furnishing  another  part  of  a  humble  but  faithful 
endeavour  to  enable  those  who  read  them  to  acquire  a  more  thorough  know- 
ledge  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Word  of  God. 

a    M  ,    „  F.  W.  PARRAH. 

St.  Margaret's  Rkctobt. 

1379, 
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THE 


Life  and  Work  of  St.  Paul 


THE    TRAINING    OF    THE    APOSTLE, 


CHAPTER     I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 
^Kevos  ticXoyris  fxoi  £<tt\v  ovtos,— Acts  ix.  15. 

3f  the  twelve  men  whom  Jesus  chose  to  be  His  companions  and  heralds 

taring  the  brief  years  of  His  earthly  ministry,  two  alone  can  be  said  to  have 

itamrad  upon  the  infant   Church  the  impress   of  their  own  indiviaual%. 

Phese  two  were  John  and  Simon.     Our  Lord  Himself,  by  the  titles  which  He 

*ave  them,  indicated  the  distinctions  of  their  character,  and  the  pre-eminence 

)f  their  gifts.     John  was  called  a  Son  of  Thunder ,  Simon  was  to  be  known 

30  all  ages  as  Kephas,  or  Peter,  the  Apostle  of  the  Foundation  stone.1    To 

Peter  was  granted  the  honour  of  authoritatively  admitting  the  first  uncircum- 

3sed  Gentile,  on  equal  terms,  into  the  brotherhood  of  Christ,  and  he  has  ever 

been  regarded  as  the  main  pillar  of  the  early  Church.2     John,  on  the  other 

band,  is  the  Apostle  of  Love,  the  favourite  Apostle  of  the  Mystic,  the  chosen 

Evangelist  of  those  whose  inward  adoration  rises  above  the  level  of  outward 

forms     Peter  as  the  first  to  recognise  the  Eternal  Christ,  John  as  the  chosen 

friend  of  the  living  Jesus,  are  the  two  of  that  first  order  of  Apostles  whose 

names  appear  to  human  eyes  to  shine  with  the  brightest  lustre  upon  those 

twelve  precious  stones  which  are  the  foundations  of  the  New  Jerusalem.3 

Yet  there  w&s  another,  to  whom  was  entrusted  a  wider,  a  more  fruitful,  a 

more  laborious  mission;    who  was  to  found  more  numerous  churches,  to 

endure  intense!  sufferings,  to  attract  to  the  fold  of  Christ  a  vaster  multitude 

of  followers.  ..  On  the  broad  shoulders  of  St.  Peter  rested,  at  first,  the  support 

and  defence  of  the  new  Society ;  yet  his  endurance  was  not  tested  so  terribly 

as  that  of  him  on  whom  fell  daily  the  "  care  of  all  the  churches."     St.  John 

was  the  last  survivor  of  the  Apostles,  and  he  barely  escaped  sharing  with  his 

brother  the  glory  of  being  one  of  the  earliest  martyrs;  yet  even  his  life  of 

long  exile  and  heavy  tribulations  was  a  far  less  awful  trial  than  that  of  him  who 

counted  it  but  a  light  and  momentary  affliction  to  "  die  daily,"  to  be  "  in 

deaths  oft,"4    A  third  type  of  the  Apostolate  was  necessary.     Besides  the 

Apostle  of  Catholicity  and  the  Apostle  of  Love,  the  Church  of  Christ  needed 

also  "  the  Apostle  of  Progress." 

I  Pet.  ii.  4—8.  2  Gal.  ii.  9.  3  Rev.  xxi.  14. 

*  I  Cor.  xv.  31 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  23. 


Z  THE   LIFE   AND   WORK   0¥   ST.    PAUL. 

In  truth  it  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  extent,  the  permanence 

the  vast  importance,  of  those  services  which  were  rendered  to  Christianity 

by  Paul  of  Tarsus.    It  would  have  been  no  mean  boast  for  the  most  heroi' 

worker  that  he  had  toiled  more  abundantly  than  such  toilers  as  the  Apostles 

It  would  have  been  a  sufficient  claim  to  eternal  gratitude  to  have  preachec 

from  Jerusalem  to  Illyricum,  from  Ulyricum  to  Rome,  and,  it  may  be,  even  ti 

Spain,  the  Gospel  which  gave  new  life  to  a  weary  and  outworn  world.    Yd 

these  are,  perhaps,  the  least  permanent  of  the  benefits  which  mankind  hai 

reaped  from  his  life  and  genius.    For  it  is  in  his  Epistles — casual  as  was  th 

origin  of  some  of  them — that  we  find  the  earliest  utterances  of  that  Ohristiai 

literature  to  which  the  world  is  indebted  for  its  richest  treasures  of  poetrj 

and  eloquence,  of  moral  wisdom  and  spiritual  consolation.      It  is  to  hi* 

intellect,  fired  by  the  love  and  illuminated  by  the  Spirit  of  his  Lord,  that  w< 

owe  the  first  systematic  statement,  in  their  mutual  connexion  and  inter 

dependence,  of  the  great  truths  of  that  Mystery  of  GTddlittess  which  ha- 

been  hidden  from  the  ages,  but  was  revealed  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Chri 

It  is  to  his  undaunted  determination,  his  clear   vision,  his  moral  loftiness* 

that  we  are  indebted  for  the  emancipation  of  religion  from  the  intolerable 

yoke  of  legal  observances — the  cutting    asunder  of    the    living    body    ol 

Christianity  from  the  heavy  corpse  of  an  abrogated  Levitism.1      It  w] 

he    alone    who    was    God's   appointed   instrument  to  render  possible  ti 

universal  spread  of  Christianity,  and  to  lay  deep  in  the  hearts  of  Europ 

churches  the  solid  bases  of  Christendom.     As  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentill 

he  was  pre-eminently  and  necessarily  the  Apostle  of  freedom,  of  cultural 

of  the  understanding ;  yet  he  has,  if  possible,  a  higher  glory  than  all  this] 

in  the  fact  that  he  too,  more  than  any  other,  is  the  Apostle  who  made  cleai 

to  the  religious  consciousness  of  mankind  the  "justification  by  faith"  which| 

springs  from  the  mystic  union  of  the  soul  with  Christ — the  Apostle  wU 

has  both  brought  home  to  numberless   Christians    in  all  ages  the  sense 

of  their  own  helplessness,  and  pointed    them  most    convincingly    to    the 

blessedness  and  the  universality  of  that  redemption  which  their  Saviour 

wrought.    And  hence  whenever  the  faith  of  Christ  has  been  most  dimmed 

in  the  hearts  of  men,  whenever  its  pure  fires  have  seemed  in  greatest  danger 

of    being    stifled,    as    in  the  fifteenth  century — under  the  dead  ashes  ol 

sensuality,  or  quenched,  as  in  the  eighteenth  century,  by  the  chilling  blasts 

of  scepticism,  it  is  mostly  by  the  influence  of  his  writings  that  religious  life 

has  been  revived.2    It  was  one  of  his  searching  moral  precepts — "  Let  us 

walk   honestly,  as  in  the   day;    not   in  rioting  and  drunkenness,  not  in 

chambering  and  wantonness,  not  in  strife  and  envying " — which  became  to 

St.  Augustine  a  guiding  star  out  of  the  night  of  deadly  moral  aberrations.3 

It  was  his  prevailing  doctrine  of  free  deliverance  through  the  merits  of 

Christ  which,  as  it  had  worked  in  the  spirit  of  Paul  himself  to  shatter  the 

bonds  of  Jewish  formalism,  worked  once  more  in  the  soul  of  Luther  to 

»  Gal.  iv.  9 ;  Rom.  viii.  3.    (Heb.  vii.  18.)        *  See  Neander,  Planting,  E.T.,  p.  78.  ; 
3  Aug.  Confess,  viii.  12—18 ;  Krenkel,  Paulus  der  Ap.  d.  Htiden,  p.  1. 
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lirafc  the  gates  of  brass,  and  break  the  bars  of  iron  in  sunder  with  which 
ie  Papacy  had  imprisoned  for  so  many  centuries  the  souls  which   God 

jrffe  free. 

!   It  has  happened  not  unfrequently  in  the  providence  of  God  that  the 
Lstroyer  of  a  creed  or  system  has  been  bred  and  trained  in  the  inmost 
bsom  of  the  system  which  he  was  destined  to  shake  or  to  destroy.     Sakya 
[ouni  had  been  brought  up  in  Brahminism;  Luther  had  taken  the  vows 
:  an  Augustinian ;  Pascal  had  been  trained  as  a  Jesuit;    Spinoza  was  a 
ew;  Wesley  and  Whitefield  were  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England. 
)  was  not   otherwise  with   St.   Paul.      The  victorious  enemy  of  heathen 
hilosophy  and  heathen  worship  had  passed  his  boyhood  amid  the  heathen 
[rroundings  of  a  philosophic  city.      The  deadliest  antagonist  of  Judaic 
delusiveness  was  by  birth  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews.    The  dealer  of  the 
kth-wound  to  the  spirit  of  Pharisaism  was  a  Pharisee,  a  son  of  Pharisees ; l 
kd  been  brought  up  from  his  youth  at  Jerusalem  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel;3 
ad  been  taught  according  to  the  perfect  manner  of  the  law  of  the  fathers  ; 
kd  lived  "  after  the  most  straitest  sect"  of  the  Jewish  service.3    As  his  work 
Offered  in  many  respects  from  that  of  the  other  Apostles,  so  his  training  was 
fholly  unlike  theirs.     Their  earliest  years  had  been  spent  in  the  villages  of 
tennesareth  and  the  fisher-huts  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee;^  his 
L  the  crowded  ghetto  of   a  Pagan  capital.     They,  with  few  exceptions, 
fere  men  neither  ofcommanding  genius  nor  strongly  marked  characteristics; 
!e  was  a  man  of  intense  individuality  and  marvellous  intellectual  power. 
?hey  were  "unlearned  and  ignorant,"  untrained  in  the  technicalities,  in- 
xperienced  in  the  methods,  which  passed   among  the  Jews  for  theologic 
sarning;  he  had  sat  as  a  "disciple  of  the  wise"4  at  the  feet  of  the  most 
minent  of  the  Eabbis,  and  had  been  selected  as  the  inquisitorial  agent 
f    Priests  and    Sanhedrists  because  he  surpassed  his   contemporaries  in 
rtirning  zeal  for  the  traditions  of  the  schools.5 

This  is  the  man  whose  career  will  beet  enable  us  to  understand  the 
Dawn  of  Christianity  upon  the  darkness  alike  of  Jew  and  Gentile;  the 
nan  who  loosed  Christianity  from  the  cerements  of  Judaism,  and  inspired 
he  world  of  Paganism  with  joy  and  hope.  The  study  of  his  life  will 
eave  upon  our  minds  a  fuller  conception  of  the  extreme  nobleness  of  the 
nan,  and  of  the  truths  which  he  lived  and  died  to  teach.  And  we  must 
xonsider  that  life,  as  far  as  possible,  without  traditional  bias,  and  with  the 
letermination  to  see  it  as  it  appeared  to  his  contemporaries,  as  it  appeared 
jo  Paul  himself.  "  For  if  he  was  a  Paul,"  saro  St.  Chrysostom,  "he  also 
jras  a  man,"— nay,  more  than  this,  his  very\infirmities  enhanced  his 
greatness.    He  stands  infim'foly  above  the  need  of  indiscriminate  panegyric. 

1  Acts  xxiii.  6  (Phil.  iii.  5).  The  true  reading,  vite  *api<ra«»K(«f  A,  B,  C,  Syr.,  Vulg.); 
lie  was  a  Pharisee  of  the  third  generation,  Tpi^apio-atoj. 

2  Actsxxii.  3;  xxvi.  4.  %%  ■         •       M 
*  Acts  xxvi.  5.     ePri*Ke(a  is  rather  "cult,"  "  external  service,"  than  "religion, 

4  The  D3n  Tobn,  of  whose  praises  and  privileges  the  Talmud  is  full. 
«  Gal.  i.  14,   irpoiKonrov  b>  r*  'lovS*^*  (i.e.,   in   Jewish   observances),   v**p,  «,r,A., 
iMptao-oTspw?  ^VjXwrtj?,  ic.rA, 
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If  we  describe  him  as  exempt  from  all  human  weakness— if  we  look  at  hi 
actions  as  though  it  were  irreverence  to  suppose  that  they  ever  fell  ehoj 
of  his  own  ideal— we  not  only  describe  an  impossible  character,  but  w 
contradict  his  own  reiterated  testimonies.    It  is  not  a  sinless  example  whic 
we  are  now  called  upon  to  contemplate,  but  the  life  of  one  who,  in  dee 
sincerity,  called  himself  "  the  chief  of  sinners ; "   it  is  the  career  of  on 
whose  ordinary  life  (filos)  was  human,  not  divine— human  in  its  impetuositj 
human  in  its  sensibilities,  human,  perhaps,  in  some  of  its  concessions  an 
accommodations;  but  whose  inner  life  (fa)  was  truly  divine  in  so  far  a 
it  manifested    the    workings  of    the    Spirit,    in    so    far    as    it    was  de* 
to  the    world,    and    hid    with    Christ    in    God.1      It    is    utterly    alien  t 
the  purpose  and  manner  of  Scripture  to  present  to  us  any  of  our  fellow 
men  in  the  light  of  faultless   heroes  or  unapproachable  demi-gods.      Th 
notion  that  it  is  irreverent  to  suppose  a  flaw  in  the  conduct  of  an  Apostl 
is  one  of  those  instances  of  "false  humility"  which  degrade  Scripture  unde: 
pretence  of  honouring  it,  and  substitute  a  dead  letter-worship  for  a  livini 
docility.     From  idealised  presentments  of  the  lives  of  our  fellow-servants' 
there  would  be  but  little  for  us  to  learn ;  but  we  do  learn  the  greatest  anc 
most    important  of  all  lessons   when  we  mark  in  a  struggling  soul  thi 
triumph  of  the   grace  of  God— when  we  see  a  man,  weak  like  ourselves 
tempted  like  ourselves,  erring  like  ourselves,  enabled  by  the  force  of  a  sacrec 
purpose  to  conquer  temptation,  to  trample  on  selfishness,  to  rear  even  upoi 
sins   and    failures  the  superstructure  of  a  great  and  holy  life,— to  build 
(as  it  were)  "  the  cities  of  Judah  out  of  the  ruined  fortresses  of  Samaria."' 
It  may  seem  strange  if  I  say  that  we  know  the  heart  of  St.  Paul  to  iti 
inmost  depths.     It  is  true  that,  besides  a  few  scattered  remnants  of  ecclesi. 
astical  tradition,  we  have  but  two  sources  whence  to  derive  his  history— the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistles  of  Paul  himself;  and  the  day  has  gone 
by  when  we  could  at  once,  and  without  further  inquiry,  assume  that  both  of 
these  sources,  in  the  fullest  extent,  were  absolutely  and  equally  to  be  relied  on 
Smce  Baur  wrote  his  Paulus,  and  Zeller  his  Apostelgeschichte,  it  has  become 
impossible  to  make  use  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  thirteen  Epistles 
commonly  attributed  to  St.  Paul,  without  some  justification  of  the  ground* 
upon  which  their  genuineness  is  established.    To  do  this  exhaustively  would 
require  a  separate  volume,  and  the  work  has  been  already  done,  and  is  being 
done  by  abler  hands  than  mine.    All  that  is  here  necessary  is  to  say  that  I 
should  in  no  instance  make  use  of  any  statement  in  those  Epistles  of  which  the 
genuineness  can  still  be  regarded  as  fairly  disputable,  if  I  did  not  hope  to  state 
some  of  the  reasons  which  appear  sufficient  to  justify  my  doing  so ;  and  that 
if  in  any  cases  the  genuineness  or  proper  superscription  of  any  Epistle,  or  part 
of  an  Epistle,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  I  shall  feel  no  hesita- 
tion in  expressing  such  an  opinion.     Of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  I  shall  have 
various  opportunities  to  speak  incidentally,  and,  without  entering  on  any 


1  Bios,  t 
*  Rev.  lis 


ita  quam  vvvimm ;  £-),,  vita  qua  vivimiis.     (Gal.  ii  20  ) 

dx.  10,  2  fioseuet  (1  Kings  xv,  22).    Acts  xiv.  15, 
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fcparate  defence  of  the  book  against  the  assaults  of  modern  critics,  I  will  at 
(tresent  only  express  my  conviction  that,  even  if  we  admit  that  it  was  "  an 
>icient  Eirenicon/'  intended  to  check  the  strife  of  parties  by  showing  that 
jiere  had  been  no  irreconcilable  opposition  between  the  views  and  ordinances 
f  St.  Peter  and  St.  ^auf;--even  if  we  concede  the  obvious  principle  that 
rhenever  there  appears  to  be  any  contradiction  between  the  Acts  and  the 
lipistles,  the  authority  of  the  latter  must  be  considered  paramount ;— nay, 
jfen  if  we  acknowledge  that  subjective  and  artificial  considerations  may  have 
ad  some  influence  in  the  form  and  construction  of  the  book ;— yet  the  Acts  of 
ke  Apostles  is  in  all  its  main  outlines  a  genuine  and  trustworthy  history.   Let 
[ be  granted  that  in  the  Acts  we  have  a  picture  of  essential  unity  between  the 
i)llowers  of  the  Judaic  and  the  Pauline  schools  of  thought,  which  wo  might  con- 
ftcture  from  the  Epistles  to  have  been  less  harmonious  and  less  undisturbed; 
>t  it  be  granted  that  in  the  Acts  we  more  than  once  see  Paul  acting  in  a  way 
j-hich  from  the  Epistles  we  should  a  priori  have  deemed  unlikely.    Even 
|iese  concessions  are  fairly  disputable ;  yet  in  granting  them  we  only  say 
I'hat  is  in  itself  sufficiently  obvious,  that  both  records  are  confessedly  frag- 
mentary.   They  are  fragmentary,  of  course,  because  neither  of  them  even 
irofesses  to  give  us  any  continuous  narrative  of  the  Apostle's  life.     That  life 
I — roughly  speaking— only  known  to  us  at  intervals  during  its  central  and 
liter  period,  between  the  years  A  .D.  36  and  A.D.  66.    It  is  like  a  manuscript 
f  winch  the  beginning  and  the  end  are  irrecoverably  lost.     It  is  like  one  of 
hose  rivers  which  spring  from  unknown  sources,  and  sink  into  the  ground 
efore  they  have  reached  the  sea.    But  more  than  this,  how  incomplete  is  our 
nowledge  even  of  that  portion  of  which  these  records  and  notices  remain !    Of 
bis  fact  we  cgahave  no  more  overwhelming  proof  than  we  may  derive  from 
eading  that  £2jad  of  woes,"  the  famous  passage  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  wEere,  driven  against  his  will  by  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies  to 
n  appearance  of  boastfulness  of  which  the  very  notion  was  abhorrent  to  him, 
>.o  is  forced  to  write  a  summary  sketch  of  what  he  had  done  and  suffered.1 
That  enumeration  is  given  long  before  the  end  of  his  career,  and  yet  of  the 
pecific  outrages  and  dangers  there  mentioned  no  less  than  eleven  are  not  once 
Jluded  to  in  the  Acts,  though  many  others  are  there  mentioned  which  were 
ubsequent  to  that  sad  enumeration.     Not  one,  for  instance,  of  the  five  scourg- 
ngs  with  Jewish  thongs  is  referred  to  by  St.  Luke ;  one^only_oj  tlieThree_ 
ieatmgs  with  Jbtomanrods;  not  one  of  the  three  shipwrecks,  though  a  later  one  _ 
B8d~eia^oralelyllel^  two 

Jmyofwhat  St.  Clement  teUslisTwere  seven"  imprisonments.2  There  are  even 
fholeclasses  of  perils  to  which  the  writer  ot"thTA"cts7tEough  he  was  certainly 
iT^netime  a  companion  ^f  StTPaul,  makes  ho  allusion  whatever — as,  for 
nstan^e7th¥perils"of  rivers,  the  perils  of  robbers,  the  perils  in  the  wilderness, 
^perilsliSbngTSlse  brethren,  the  hunger,  the  thirst,  the  fasting,  the  cold> 
ihe  nakedness^And  these,  which  are  thus  passed  over  without  notice  in  the 

i  2  Cor.  ±L  24—33,  written  about  A.D.  57,  nearly  ten  years  before  his  death. 

8  ?Vr<£m  «e 3>£  <£opeVa?  (Ep.  1  ad  Cor.  5). 
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Acts,  *ra  in  flia  Epjgtfo_mentioned  only  so  cursorily,  so  generally,  so  ug 
chronologically,  that  scarcelyone  of  them  can  be  dwelt  upcn  and  assigned  witjl 
certainty  to  its  due  order  of  succession  in  St.  Paul's  biography.     If  this,  then! 
is  the  case,  who  can  pretendTn¥fcTn~sueh  a  life  there  is  not  room  for  a  series  on 
events  and  actions — even  for  an  exhibition  of  phases  of   character — in  thi 
narrative,  which  neither  did  nor  could  find  place  in  the  letters  ;  and  for  event! 
and  features  of  character  in  the  letters  which  find  no  reflection  in  the  narral 
tive  ?    For  of  those  letters  how  many  are  preserved  ?    Thirteen  only — even  i| 
all  the  thirteen  be  indisputably  genuine — out  of  a  much  larger  multitu3| 
which  he"  must  undoubtedly  have  ymttgn.1    And  of  these  thirteen  some  aril 
separated  from  "others  by^great  intervali~~bf  time;  some  contain  scarcely  | 
single  particular  which  can  be  made  to  bear  on  a  consecutive  biography ;  antl 
not  one  is  preserved  which  gives  us  the  earlier  stage  of  his  views  and  ex 
periences  before  he  had  set  foot  on  European  soil.     It  is,  then,  idle  to  assunw 
that  either  of  our  sources  must  be  rejected  as  untrustworthy  because  it  present 
us  with  fresh  aspects  of  a  myriad-sided  character  ;  or  that  events  in  the  narra 
tive  must  be  condemned  as  scarcely  honest  inventions  because  they  present  m 
prima  facie  accordance  with  what  we  might  otherwise  have  expected  fron 
brief  and  scattered  letters  out  of  the  multiplex  correspondence  of  a  varied  life 
If  there  were  anything  in  the  Acts  which  appeared  to  me  irreconcilable  wit! 
the  certain  indications  of  the  Epistles,  I  should  feel  no  hesitation  in  rejecting 
it.     But  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  objections  urged  against  the  credibility  of  tin 
Acts  appear  to  me — for  reasons  to  be  hereafter  given — both  frivolous  and 
untenable.    If  there  are  any  passages  in  that  book  which  have  been  representee 
as  throwing  a  shade  of  inconsistency  over  the  character  of  the  great  Apostle 
there  is  no  such  instance  which,  however  interpreted,  does  not  find  its  suppor 
and  justification  in  his  own  undoubted  works.     If  men  of  great  learning 
eminence,  and  acuteness  had  not  assumed  the  contrary,  it  might  have  seemet 
superfluous  to  say  that  the  records  of  history,  and  the  experiences  of  daily  life 
furnish  us  with  abundant  instances  of  lives  narrated  with  perfect  honesty 
though  they  have  been  presented  from  opposite  points  of  view ;  and  of  event 
which  appear  to  be  contradictory  only  because  the  point  of  reconcilemen 
between  them  has  been  forgotten.     Further  than  this,  the  points  of  contac 
between  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  are  numberless,  and  it  must  suffice,  once  f  oi 
all,  to  refer  to  Paley's  Horce  Paulina  in  proof  that  even  the  undesigned  coin 
cidences  may  be  counted  by  scores.     To  furnish  a  separate  refutation  of  all  tin 
objections  which  have  been  brought  against  the  credibility  of  the  Acts  of  thi 
Apostles,  would  be  a  tedious  and  interminable  task ;  but  the  actual  narrativi 
of  the  following  pages  should  exhibit  a  decisive  answer  to  them,  unless  it  cai 
bo  shown  that  it  fails  to  combine  the  separate  data,  or  that  the  attempt  t< 
combine  them  has  led  to  incongruous  and  impossible  results. 

I  believe,  then,  that  we  have  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  still  loft  to  m 
to  show  what  manner  of  life  Paul  lived,  and  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  A 
biography  sketched  in  outline  is  often  more  true  and  more  useful  than  on< 

J  X  do  not  reckon  the  Epistla  tr  ^e  Hebrews,  bdloving  it  to  be  the  work  of  Apollo*  i 
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%t  occupies  itself  with  minute  detail.    We  do  not  in  reality  know  more  of  a 

*at  man  because  we  happen  to  know  the  petty  circumstances  which  made  up 

daily  existence,  or  because  a  mistaken  admiration  has  handed  down  to 

terity  the  promiscuous  commonplaces  of  his  ordinary  correspondence, 
e  know  a  man  truly  when  we  know  him  at  his  greatest  and  his  best  3  we 

lise  his  significance  for  ourselves  and  for  the  world  when  we  see  him  in  the 
blest  activity  of  his  career,  on  the  loftiest  summit,  and  in  the  fullest  glory 
his  life.  There  are  lives  which  may  be  instructive  from  their  very  littleness, 
d  it  may  be  well  that  the  biographers  of  such  lives  should  enter  into  detail. 
it  of  the  best  and  greatest  it  may  be  emphatically  asserted  that  to  know 
)re  about  them  would  only  be  to  know  less  of  them.  It  is  quite  possible 
it  if,  in  the  case  of  one  so  sensitive  and  so  impetuous  as  St.  Paul,  a  minute 
d  servile  record  had  preserved  for  us  every  hasty  expression,  every  fugitive 
te,  every  momentary  fall  below  the  loftiest  standard,  the  small  souls 
Lich  ever  rejoice  at  seeing  the  noblest  of  their  race  degraded,  even  for 

instant,  to  the  same  dead  level  as  themselves,  might  have  found  some 
ngs  over  which  to  glory.  That  such  must  have  been  the  result  we  may 
:er  from  the  energy  and  sincerity  of  self-condemnation  with  which  the 
Dostle  recognises  his  own  imperfections.  But  such  miserable  records,  even 
d  they  been  entirely  truthful,  would  only  have  obscured  for  us  the  true  Paul 
Paul  as  he  stands  in  the  light  of  history ;  Paul  as  he  is  preserved  for  us  in 
3  records  of  Christianity  JPaul  energetic  as  Peter,  and  contemplative  as 
hn  ;  Paul  the  hero  of  unselfishness ;  Paul  the  mighty  champion  of  spiritual 
iedom ;  Paul  a  greater  preacher  than  Chrysostom,  a  greater  missionary  than 
ivier,  a  greater  reformer  than  Luther,  a  greater  theologian  than  St.  Thomas 
Aquinum ;  Paul  the  inspired  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  the  slave  of  the  Lord 
sus  Christ. 


CHAPTER  H. 

BOYHOOD     IN     A     HEATHEN      CITY. 
Qvtc  aa"f]jJLOv  w6\ttas  itoXLttjs. — Acts  xxi.  39. 

louaH  we  cannot  state  with  perfect  accuracy  the  date  either  of  the  birth  01 
ath  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  both  may  be  inferred  within 
rrow  limits.  When  he  is  first  mentioned,  on  the  occasion  of  Stephen's 
irtyrdom,  ho  is  called  a  young  man,1  and  when  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to 
lilemon  he  calls  himself  Paul  the  aged.2    Now,  although  the  words  v*&ia& 

1  Acts  vii.  58. 

2  Philem.,  verse  9.  It  should,  indeed,  be  mentioned  that  whether  we  read 
e<r£uTY}s  or  7rpe<r0ev7Tj*,  the  meaning  may  be,  "Paul  an  ambassador,  ay,  and  now  even  a 
ained  ambassador,  of  Jesus  Christ."     Compare  the  fine  antithesis,  vittp  cv  irpeerpevw 
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and  irp€<r/3vT7jj  were  used  vaguely  in  ancient  times,  and  though  the  exact  Kuril 
of  '*  youth  "  and  "  age  M  were  as  indeterminate  then  as  they  have  ever  been 
yet,  since  we  learn  that  immediately  after  the  death  of  Stephen,  Saul  w# 
entrusted  with  a  most  important  mission,  and  was,  in  «H  probability,. «.  mftrnhA 
of  the  Sanhedrin,  he  must  at  that  time  have  been  a  man  of  thirty.  Now,  tb 
martyrdom  of  Stephen  probably  took  place  early  in  A.D.  37,  and  the  Epistl 
to  Philemon  was  written  about  A.D.  63.  At  the  latter  period,  therefore,  h 
would  have  been  less  than  sixty  years  old,  and  this  may  seem  too  young  i 
claim  the  title  of  "  the  aged."  But  "  age  "  is  a  very  relative  term,  and  one  wh 
had  been  scourged,  and  lashed,  and  stoned,  and  imprisoned,  and  shipwrecke. 
— one  who,  for  so  many  years,  besides  the  heavy  burden  of  mental  anguis 
and  responsibility,  had  been  "  scorched  by  the  heat  of  Sirius  and  tossed  by  tb 
violence  of  Euroclydon,"1  might  well  have  felt  himself  an  old  and  outwor 
man  when  he  wrote  from  his  Roman  prison  at  the  age  of  threescore  years 
It  is,  therefore,  tolerably  certain  that  he  was  born  during  the  first  ten  yeai 
of  our  era,  and  probable  that  he  was  born  about  A.D.  3.  Since,  then,  oil 
received  Dionysian  era  is  now  known  to  be  four  years  too  early,  the  birth  c 
Christ's  greatest  follower  happened  in  the  same  decade  as  that  of  our  Lor 
Himself.8 

But  all  the  circumstances  which  surrounded  the  cradle  and  ^infancy  of  tl 
infant  Saul  were  widely  different  from  those  amid  which  his  Lord  had  grow 
to  boyhood.  It  was  in  an  obscure  and  lonely  village  of  Palestine,  ami 
surroundings  almost  exclusively  Judaic,  that  Jesus  "grew  in  wisdom  an 
stature  and  favour  with  God  and  man ;  "  but  Saul  passed  his  earliest  yeai 
in  the  famous  capital  of  a  Roman  province,  and  must  have  recalled,  wii 
his  first  conscious  reminiscences,  the  language  and  customs  of  the  Paga 
world. 

There  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  doubt  the  entire  accuracy  of  the  expressic 
*  born  in  Tarsus,"  which  is  attributed  to  St.  Paul  in  his  Hebrew  speed} 
the  infuriated  multitude  from  the  steps  of  the  Tower  of  Antonia.4    To  asse 
that  the  speeches  in  the  Acts  could  not  have  attained  to  verbal  exactness  ma 
be  true  of  some  of  them,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  on  such  grounds  J 
these  disparage  the  work  of  St.  Luke,  as  a  mere  "  treatise  with  an  object! 
must  bear  in  mind  that  it  would,  in  this  point  of  view,  have  been  far  more  J 
the  purpose  if  he  had  made  St.  Paul  asaert  that  he  was  born  in  a  Jewish  tow 
We  must,  therefore,  reject  the  curious  and  twice-repeated  assertion  of  f 

tv  oAwVtt,  "  I  am  an  ambassador  in  fetters  "  (Eph.  vi.  20).  The  tone  of  his  later  writitt 
is,  however,  that  cf  an  old  man. 

*  Jer.  Taylor. 
2  Roger  Bacon  calls  himself  "senem,"  apparently  at  fifty-three,  and  Sir  Walt 

Scott  speaks  of  himself  as  a  "grey  old  man  *  at  fifty-five.    (See  Lightfoot,  Colossiar 

E.  404.)    According  to  Philo  a  man  was  veavto?  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-eigh 
ut  his  distinctions  are  purely  artificial.     It  seems  that  a  man  might  be  called  vtavCas  &i 
even  v*avieKo<>  till  forty.     (Xen.  Mem.  i.  2,  35;  Kriiger,  Vit.  Xen.  12.) 

8  These  dates  agree  fairly  with  the  statement  of  the  Pseudo-Ohrysostom  (Ore 
Encom.  in  Pet.  et  Paul.,  Opp.  viii.,  ed.  Montfaucon),  that  he  had  been  for  thiriy-i 
years  a  servant  of  Christ,  and  was  martyred  at  the  age  of  rixry-eight. 

*  Acts  xxii.  3. 
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erome,1  that  the  Apostle  was  born  at  Giscala,2  and  had  been  taken  to 
'arsus  by  his  parents  when  they  left  their  native  city,  in  consequence  of 
s  devastation  by  the  Romans.     The  assertion  is  indeed  discredited  because 

is  mixed  up  with  what  appears  to  be  a  flagrant  anachronism  as  to  the 
ate  at  which  Giscala  was  destroyed.1  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  attention, 
t.  Jerome,  from  his  thorough  familiarity  with  the  Holy  Land,  in  which 
b  spent  so  many  years  of  his  life,  has  preserved  for  us  several  authentic 
•agments  of  tradition,  and  we  may  feel  sure  that  he  would  not  arbitrarily 
%\e  set  aside  a  general  belief  founded  upon  a  distinct  statement  in  the 
cts  of  the  Apostles.     If  in  this  matter  pure  invention  had  been  at  work, 

is  almost  inconceivable  that  any  one  should  have  singled  out  for  distinc- 
on  so  insignificant  a  spot  as  Giscala,  which  is  not  once  mentioned  in  the 
iible,  and  which  acquired  its  sole  notoriety  from  its  connexion  with  the 
jalot  Judas.4  We  may,  therefore,  fairly  assume  that  the  tradition  mentioned 
j  St.  Jerome  is  so  far  true  that  the  paxentsj^g^ 

ad  been  Galilseans,  and  had,  from  some  cause  or  other — though  it  cannot  I 
ave  been  the  cause  which  the  tradition  assigned — been  compelled  to  migrate  I 
■om  Giscala  to  the  busy  capital  of  Pagan  Cilicia. 

If  this  be  the  case,  it  helps,  as  St.  Jerome  himself  points  out,  to  explain 
aother  difficulty.  St.  Paul,  on  every  possible  occasion,  assumes  and  glories 
i  the  title  not  only  of  "an  Israelite,"6  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  "name 
f  honour,"  but  also  of  "a  Hebrew" — "a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews."6 
Tow  certainly,  in  its  proper  and  technical  sense,  the  word  "Hebrew"  is 
le  direct  opposite  of  "Hellenist,"7  and  St.  Paul,  if  brought  up  at  Tarsus, 
>uld  only  strictly  be  regarded  as  a  Jew  of  the  Dispersion — a  Jew  of  that 
ast  body  who,  even  when  they  were  not  ignorant  of  Hebrew — as  even  the 
tost  learned  of  them  sometimes  were — still  spoke  Greek  as  their  native 
)ugue.8    It  may,  of  course,  be  said  that  St.  Paul   uses  the  word  Hebrew 

y  in  its  general  sense,  and  that  he  meant  to  imply  by  it  that  he  was  not 
Hellenist  to  the   same   extent   that,  for  instance,  even   so  learned  and 

inent  a  Jew  as  Philo  was,  who,  with  all  his  great  ability,  did  not  know 

1  Jer.  de  Viris  Illustr.  5:  "De  tribu  Benjamin  et  oppido  Judaea©  Giscalis  fuit,  quo 
Romania  capto,  cum  parentibus  suis  Tarsum  Ciliciae  commigravit."    It  has  been  again 
id  again  asserted  that  St.  Jerome  rejects  or  discredits  this  tradition  in  his  Commentary 
ii  Philemon  (Opp.  iv.  454),  where  he  says  that  some  understood  the  term  "my  fellow- 
psoner  "  to  mean  that  Epaphras  had  been  taken  captive  at  Giscala  at  the  same  time 
\  Paul,  and  had  been  settled  in  Colossae.     Even  Neander  (Planting,  p.  79)  follows  this 
urent  error,  on  the  ground  that  Jerome  says,  "  Quis  sit  Epaphras  concaptivus  Pauli 
Idem  fabulam  accepimus."    But  that  fabula  does  not  here  mean  "  false  account,"  as  he 
j-anslates  it,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  that  St.  Jerome  continues,  "Quod  si  ifca 
3T,  possumus  et  Epaphram  illo  tempore  captum  suspicari,  quo  captus  est  Paulus,"&c. 
I  3  Giscala,  now  El-Jlsh,  was  the  last  place  in  Galilee  that  held  out  against  the  Komans. 
ros.  B.  J.  ii.  20,  §  6 ;  iv.  2,  §§  1—5.) 
i  8  It  was  taken  A.D.  67. 
I  4  Jos.  B.  J.  ii.  21,  §  1 ;  Vii.  10.     He  calls  it  noAi'x^. 

6  John  i.  47  ;  Acts  xiii.  16  ;  Rom.  ix.  4. 

J  2  Cor.  xi.  22  ;  Phil.  iii.  5.  7  See  Acts  vi.  1,  and  tn/m,  p.  71 

!  tum  conditionem  adolescentulum  Paulum  secutum,  et  sic  posse  stare  illud, 

too  de  se  ipso  testatur,  'Hebraei  sunt?  et  egd,'  etc.,  quae  ilium  Jud*c4ia  magii 
.dicant,  q'^&Ea  Tarsleastjm*'  (Je-r.i. 
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either  the  Biblical  Hebrew  or  the  Aramaic  vernacular,  which  was  still  called 
by  that  name.1  Perhaps  St.  Paul  spoke  Aramaic  with  even  greater  fluency 
than  he  spoke  Greek  itself  ;2  and  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  may  be  inferred 
from  his  custom  of  sometimes  reverting  to  the  Hebrew  scriptures  in  the 
original  when  the  LXX.  version  was  less  suitable  to  his  purpose.  It  is  an 
interesting,  though  undesigned,8  confirmation  of  this  fact,  that  the  Divine 
Vision  on  the  road  to  Damascus  spoke  to  him,  at  the  supreme  moment  of  his 
life,  in  the  language  which  was  evidently  the  language  of  his  own  inmost 
thoughts.  As  one,  therefore,  to  whom  the  Hebrew  of  that  day  was  a  sort  of 
mother-tongue,  and  the  Hebrew  of  the  Bible  an  acquired  language,  St.  Paul 
might  call  himself  a  Hebrew,  though  technically  speaking  he  was  also  a 
Hellenist;  and  the  term  would  be  still  more  precise  and  cogent  if  his  parents 
and  forefathers  had,  almost  till  the  time  of  his  birth,  been  Palestinian  Jews. 

The  Tarsus  in  which  St.  Paul  was  born  was  very  different  from  the  dirty, 
squalid,  and  ruinous  Mohammedan  city  which  still  bears  the  name  and  stands 
upon  the  site.  The  natural  features  of  the  city,  indeed,  remain  unchanged : 
the  fertile  plain  still  surrounds  it;  the  snowy  mountains  of  the  chain  of 
Taurus  still  look  down  on  it;  the  bright  swift  stream  of  the  Oydnus  still 
refreshes  it.4  But  with  these  scenes  of  beauty  and  majesty  we  are  the  less 
I  concerned,  because  they  seem  to  have  had  no  influence  over  the  mind  of  the 
youthful  Saul.  We  can  well  imagine  how,  in  a  nature  differently  constituted, 
they  would  have  been  like  a  continual  inspiration;  how  they  would  have^ 
melted  into  the  very  imagery  of  his  thoughts;  how,  again  and  again,  in 
crowded  cities  and  foul  prisons,  they  would  have 

"  Flashed  upon  that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude.,, 

The  scenes  in  which  the  whole  life  of  David  had  been  spent  were  far  less 
majestic,  as  well  as  far  less  varied,  than  many  of  those  in  which  the  lot  of  St. 
Paul  was  cast;   yet  the  Psalms  of  David  are  a  very  handbook  of  poetic 
description,  while  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  we  only  breathe  the  air  of  cities 
and  synagogues.     He  alludes,  indeed,  to  the  Temple  not  made  with  hands,  but 
never  to  its  mountain  pillars,  and  but  once  to  its  nightly  stars.5    To  David  the 
whole  visible  universe  is  but  one  vast  House  of  God,  in  which,  like  angelic  I 
ininistrants,  the  fire  and  hail,  snow  and  vapour,  wind  and  storm,  fulfil  His  i 
word.      With  St.  Paul—though  he,  too,  is  well  aware  that  "  the  invisible  i 
things  of  Him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  visible,  being  appre- 

1  Philo's  ignorance  of  Hebrew  is  generally  admitted. 

2  Acta  xxi.   40  :  rjj  'E/Bpatti  6ta?JKT<o—4.e.,   of  course,    the  Syriac.      These  Jews  of  I 
Palestine  would  for  the  most  part  be  able  to  understand  the  Bible,  if  not  in  the  original 
Hebrew,  at  any  rate  through  the  aid  of  a  paraphrast. 

~  T3,  f'JN  *?  X  Cor*  *"'  19  ;  2  Cor*  viii-  15  ;  2  Tim'  "•  19'     "Whether  there  existed  any 
Voltebibd  of  extracts  besides  the  LXX.  I  will  not  discuss.     See  Hil^enfeld    ZeHachr 
xriii.  (1875),  p.  118. 

4  The  Cydnus  no  longer,  however,  flows  through  Tersoos  as  it  did  (Strabo.  xir.  5i 
Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  22 ;  Beaufort's  Karamcmia,  271  $ql  '  '  ?& 

•  Aefcxvii,24;XCor.xv.  41. 
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hended  by  the  things  that  He  hath  made,  even  His  eternal  power  and  divinity  '* 
—yet  to  him  this  was  an  indisputable  axiom,  not  a  conviction  constantly 
renewed  with  admiration  and  delight.  There  are  few  writers  who,  to  judge 
solely  from  their  writings,  seem  to  have  been  less  moved  by  the  beauties  of  the 
external  world.  Though  he  had  sailed  again  and  again  across  the  blue  Medi- 
terranean, and  must  have  been  familiar  with  the  beauty  of  those  Isles  of 
Greece —    * 

"  Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sung, 
Where  grew  the  arts  of  war  and  peace, 
Where  Delos  rose,  and  Phoebus  sprung ;" 

though  he  had  again  and  again  traversed  the  pine-clad  gorges  of  the  Asian 
hills,  and  seen  Ida,  and  Olympus,  and  Parnassus,  in  all  their  majesty ;  though 
his  life  had  been  endangered  in  mountain  torrents  and  stormy  waves,  and  he 
must  have  often  wandered  as  a  child  along  the  banks  of  his  native  stream,  to 
see  the  place  where  it  roars  in  cataracts  over  its  rocky  course — his  soul  was  so 
entirely  absorbed  in  the  mighty  moral  and  spiritual  truths  which  it  was  his 
great  mission  to  proclaim,  that  not  by  one  verse,  scarcely  even  by  a  single 
expression,  in  all  his  letters,  does  he  indicate  the  faintest  gleam  of  delight  or 
wonder  in  the  glories  of  Nature.  There  is,  indeed,  an  exquisite  passage  in  his 
speech  at  Lystra  on  the  goodness  of  "  the  living  God,  which  made  heaven  and 

rth,  and  the  sea,  and  all  things  that  are  therein,"  and  "  left  not  Himself  with- 
ut  witness,  in  that  He  did  good,  and  gave  us  rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitful 
sons,   filling  our  hearts  with  food   and    gladness."1      But  in  this  case 

arnabas  had  some  share  in  the  address,  which  even  if  it  do  not,  as  has  been 
Conjectured,2  refer  to  the  fragment  of  some  choral  song,  is  yet,  in  tone  and 
substance,  directly  analogous  to  passages  of  the  Old  Testament.3  And  apart 
from  this  allusion,  I  cannot  find  a  single  word  which  shows  that  Paul  had  even 
he  smallest  susceptibility  for  the  works  of  Nature.  There  are  souls  in  which 
ihe  burning  heat  of  some  transfusing  purpose  calcines  every  other  thought, 
svery  other  desire,  every  other  admiration ;  and  St.  Paul's  was  one.  His  life 
aras  absorbingly,  if  not  solely  and  exclusively,  the  spiritual  fife — the  life  which 
s  utterly  dead  to  every  other  interest  of  the  groaning  and  travailing  creation, 
jihe  life  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  He  sees  the  universe  of  God  only  as  it  is  Cj 
•efiected  in  the  heart  and  life  of  man.  It  is  true — as  Humboldt  has  shown  in 
lis  Cosmos — that  whao  is  called  the  sentimental  love  of  Nature  is  a  modern 
rather  than  an  ancient  feeling.4    In  St.  Paul,  however,  this  indifference  to  the 

*  Acts  xiv.  17. 
2  By  Mr.  Humphry,  ad  loc, 
»  Job  v.  10  ;  Ps.  civ.  15  ;  cxlvii,  8,  9. 

4  Compare  the  surprise  expressed  by  the  Athenian  youth  at  Socrates'  description  of 
i>ae  lovely  scene  at  the  beginning  of  the  JPhaedrus,  §  10,  2v  84  ye  2>  0avfid<rie  aTOTrajTaro?  m 
fret.  There  is  an  admirable  chapter  on  this  subject  in  Friedlander,  Sittengesch.  Boms. 
.  5,  §  3.  The  reader  will  recall  the  analogous  cases  of  St.  Bernard  riding  all  day  along 
e  lake  of  Geneva,  and  asking  in  the  evening  where  it  was ;  of  Calvin  showing  no  trace 
delight  in  the  beauties  of  Switzerland ;  and  of  Whitefield,  who  seems  not  to  have 
rrowed  a  single  impression  or  illustration  from  his  thirteen  voyages  across  the  Atlantic 
d  his  travels  from  Georgia  to  Boston. 
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onter  world  is  neither  due  to  his  antiquity  nor  to  his  Semitic  birth,  but  solely 
to  his  individual  character.  The  poetry  of  the  Old  Testament  is  full  of  the 
tenderness  and  life  of  the  pastures  of  Palestine.  In  the  discourses  and  con- 
versations of  our  Lord  we  find  frequent  allusions  to  the  loveliness  of  the 
flowers,  the  joyous  carelessness  of  birds,  the  shifting  winds,  the  red  glow 
of  morning  and  evening  clouds.  St.  Paul's  inobservance  of  these  things — for 
the  total  absence  of  the  remotest  allusion  to  them  by  way  of  even  passing 
illustration  amounts  to  a  proof  that  they  did  not  deeply  stir  his  heart — was 
doubtless  due  to  the  expulsive  power  and  paramount  importance  of  other 
thoughts.  It  may,  however,  have  beon  due  also  to  that  early  training  which 
made  him  more  familiar  with  crowded  assemblies  and  thronged  bazaars  than 
with  the  sights  and  sounds  of  Nature.1  It  is  at  any  rate  remarkable  that  the 
only  elaborate  illustration  which  he  draws  from  Nature  turns  not  on  a  natural 
phenomenon  but  on  an  artificial  process,  and  that  even  this  process — if  not 
absolutely  unknown  to  the  ancients — was  the  exact  opposite  of  the  one  most 
commonly  adopted.2 

But  if  St.  Paul  derived  no  traceable  influence  from  the  scenery  with  which 
Tarsus  is  surrounded,  if  no  voices  from  the  neighbouring  mountains  or  the 
neighbouring  sea  mingled  with  the  many  and  varied  tones  of  his  impassioned 
utterance,  other  results  of  this  providential  training  may  be  easily  observed, 
both  in  his  language  and  in  his  life. 

The  very  position  of  Tarsus  made  it  a  centre  of  commercial  enterprise  and 

political  power.     Situated  on  a  najdgable  stream,  by  which  it  communicated 

;  with  the  easternmost  bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  lying  on  a  fruitful  plain 

under  that  pass  over  the  Taurus  which  was  known  as  "the  Cilician  gates/*"  j 
\  while  by  the  Amanid  and  Syrian  gates  it  communicated  with  Syria,  it  was  so 
1  necessary  as  a  central  emporium  that  even  the  error  of  its  having  embraced 
1  the  side  of  Antony  in  the  civil  war  hardly  disturbed  its  fame  and  prosperity.3 

1  "  For  I  was  bred 

In  the  great  city,  pent  'mid  cloisters  dim, 

And  saw  nought  lovely  save  the  sky  and  stars." 

Coleridge, 
8  I  allude  to  the  famous  illustration  of  the  wild  olive  graft  (Rom.  xi.  16—25).  St.  Paul's 
argument  requires  that  a  wild  slip  should  have  been  budded  upon  a  fruitful  tree — viz., 
the  dyptcXatos  of  heathendom  on  the  i\aU  of  Judaism.    But  it  is  scarcely  needful  to 
remark  that  this  is  never  done,  but  the  reverse — namely,  the  grafting  of  a  fruitful  sc^g* 
on  a  wild  stock.     The  olive  shoot  would  be  grafted  on  the  oleaster,  not  the  oleaster  on 
the  olive  (Aug.  in  Ps.  lxxii.).     It  is  true  that  St.  Paul  here  cares  solely  for  the  general 
analogy,  and  would  have  been  entirely  indifferent  to  its  non-accordance  with  the  ordinary 
method  of  eyKei/TptayAos.    Indeed,  as  he  says  that  it  is  wapa  <f>v<rw  (xi.  24),  it  seems  needless 
to  show  that  this  kind  of  grafting  was  ever  really  practised.     Yet  the  illustration  would, 
under  these  circumstances,  hardly  have  been  used  by  a  writer  more  familiar  with  the 
facts  of  Nature.    The  notion  that  St.  Paul  alluded  to  the  much  rarer  African  custom  of 
grafting  oleaster  (or  Ethiopio  olive)  on  olive,  to  strengthen  the  latter  (cf.  Plin.  H.  N.  xvii. 
18;  Colum.  De  re  Rust,  v.  9;  Palladius;  &c),  is  most  unlikely,  if  only  for  the  reason 
that  it  destroys  the  whole  force  of  the  truth  which  he  is  desiring  to  inculcate.    (Sei 
Ewbank,  ii.  112;  Tholuck,  Rom.  617;  Meyer,  343.)    He  may  have  known  the  prorerb 
d/capTTorepoi/  aypteAubv.    See,  however,  a  somewhat  different  view  in  Thomson,  Land  mti 
Book,  p.  53.  \ 

3  Tarsus  resisted  the  party  of  Brutus  and  Oassius,  but  was  conquered  by  Lucii 
"Eufus,  B.C.  43,  and  many  Tarsians  were  sold  as  slaves  to  r>ay  the  fine  of  1;5Q0  talen 
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It  was  here  that  Cleopatra  held  that  famous  meeting  with  the  Roman 
Triumvir  which  Shakspoare  has  immortalised,  when  she  rowed  up  the  silver 
Cydnus,  and 

14  The  barge  she  sat  in  like  a  burnished  throne 

Burnt  on  the  water ;  the  poop  was  beaten  gold, 

Purple  the  sails,  and  so  perfumed  that 

The  winds  were  love-sick  with  them." 

Yet  it  continued  to  flourish  under  the  rule  of  Augustus,  and  enjoyed  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  both  a  capital  and  a  free  city — libera  and  immunis.  It  was 
from  Tarsus  that  the  vast  masses  of  timber,  hewn  in  the  forests  of  Taurus, 
were  floated  down  the  river  to  the  Mediterranean  dockyards ;  it  was  here  that 
the  vessels  were  unladen  which  brought  to  Asia  the  treasures  of  Europe ;  it 
wj^Jbase-i&ai-iniic^^  Minor  was  accumulated  before  it 

was  despatched  to  Greece  and  Italy.  On  the  coins  of  the  city  she  is  repre- 
sented as  seated  amid  bales  of  various  merchandise.  The  bright  and  busy 
lifeL^of  the  streets  and  markets  must  have  been  the  earliest  scenes  which 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  youthful  Saul.  The  dishonesty  which  he  had 
witnessed  in  its  trade  may  have  suggested  to  him  his  metaphors  of  "  huckster- 
ing" and  ** adulterating"  the  word  of  life;1  and  he  may  have  borrowed  a 
metaphor  from  the  names  and  marks  of  the  owners  stamped  upon  the  goods 
which  lay  upon  the  quays,2  and  from  the  earnest-money  paid  by  the  pur- 
chasers.8 It  may  even  have  been  the  assembly  of  the  free  city  which  made 
him  more  readily  adopt  from  the  Septuagint  that  name  of  Ecclesia  for  the 
Church  of  Christ's  elect  of  which  his  Epistles  furnish  the  earliest  instances.4 
It  was  his  birth  at  Tarsus  which  also  determined  the  trade  in  which,  during 
80  many  days  and  nights  of  toil  and  self-denial,  the  Apostle  earned  his  daily 
bread.  The  staple  manufacture  of  the  city  was  the  weaving,  first  into  ropes, 
iheiLJnfo-Jieiiii*eo^^  of  the    hair  which  was  supplied  in 

bnurtrilang  qunntitinn  hy  tfio  CM*'  fln*fr*  n*  *he  Tftirrna.6  As  the  making  of 
these  cilicia  was  unskilled  labour  of  the  commonest  sort,  the  trade  of  tent- 
maker6  was  one  both  lightly  esteemed  and  miserably  paid.    It  must  not, 

which  he  inflicted  on  the  city.     (Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  iv.  64.)    Topo-ot  ,  .  *&p  afro??  tw* 

v6kcuv  ft£xo#\oywTanj  jxi)rp4n-o\tf  ovtra.  (Jos.  Antt.  1.  6,  §  1). 

1  2  Cor.  ii.  17,  KCunjXevoyre? ;  iv.  2,  ioXovvttt . 

2  Eph.  i.  13 ;  iv.  30.  «<r0pay«r&jTe. 
8  2  Cor.  i.  22,  appa/3w»>. 

4  Vn£  1  Kings  xii.  2  (LXX.)  The  word  "  Church,**  in  Its  more  technical  modern 
sense  (as  in  Eph.  and  Col.),  is  developed  out  of  the  simpler  meaning  of  congregation  in 
St.  Paul's  earlier  Epistles. 

6    See  Philo,  De  Victim.  836 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  v.  32. 

6  ovopcwroto*,  Acts  xviii.  3 ;  cr/o)i'oppa<j»os,  Ps.  Chrys.  Orat.  Encom.  {Opp.  viii.  8,  Mont- 
faua).  When  Chrysostom  calls  him  a  ovcvtot^o?,  "  leather-cutter  **  (Horn.  iv.  3,  p.  864, 
on  2  Tim.  ii.),  this  can  hardly  be  correct,  because  such  a  trade  would  not  be  favoured  by 
strict  Pharisees.  On  the  use  of  cilicium  for  tents  see  Veget.  Milit.  iv.  6 ;  Serv.  ad  Virg. 
Gcorg.  iii  313.  It  served  for  many  other  purposes,  as  garden  rugs,  mantelets,  shoes,  and 
beds.  (Colum.  xii.  46;  Liv.  xxxviii.  7;  Mart.  xiv.  140;  Jer.  Ep.  108.)  To  handle  the 
"olentis  barba  mariti"  could  not  have  been  a  pleasant  trade.  It  was  " bought  from  the 
shepherds  of  Taurus,  and  sold  to  Greek  shippers  of  the  Levant."  To  this  day  cilice 
means  hair-cloth  in  French. 
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however,  be  inferred  from  this  that  the  family  of  St.  Paul  were  people  of  low 
position.  The  learning  of  a  trade  was  a  duty  enjoined  by  the  Rabbis  on  the 
parents  of  every  Jewish  boy.1  The  wisdom  of  the  rule  became  apparent  in 
the  case  of  Paul,  as  doubtless  of  hundreds  besides,  when  the  changes  and 
chances  of  life  compelled  him  to  earn  his  own  livelihood  by  manual  labour.  It 
is  clear,  from  the  education  provided  for  Paul  by  his  parents,  that  they  could 
little  indeed  have  conjectured  how  absolutely  their  son  would  be  reduced  to 
depend  on  a  toil  so  miserable  and  so  unremunerative.2  But  though  we  see  how 
much  he  felt  the  burden  of  the  wretched  labour  by  which  he  determined  to 
earn  his  own  bread  rather  than  trespass  on  the  charity  of  his  converts,3  yet  it 
had  one  advantage  in  being  so  absolutely  mechanical  as  to  leave  the  thoughts 
entirely  free.  While  he  plaited  the  black,  strong-scented  goat's  hair,  he  might 
be  soaring  in  thought  to  the  inmost  heaven,  or  holding  high  converse  wjth 
Apollos  or  Aquila,  with  Luke  or  Timothy,  on  the  loftiest  themes  which  can 
engage  the  mind  of  man. 

Before  considering  further  the  influence  exercised  by  the  birthplace  on  the 

future  fortunes  of  St.  Paul,  we  must  pause  to  inquire  what  can  be  discovered 

about  his  immediate  family.     It  must  be  admitted  that  we  can  ascertain  but 

little.     Their  possession,  by  whatever  means,  of  the  Roman  citizenship— the 

mere  fact  of  their  leaving  Palestine,  perhaps  only  a  short  time  before  Paul's 

birth,  to  become  units  in  the  vast  multitude  of  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion— 

the  fact,  too,  that  so  many  of  St.  Paul's  "  kinsmen "  bear  Greek  and  Latin 

names,4  and  lived  in  Rome  or  in  Ephesus,6  might,  at  first  sight,  lead  us  to  sup- 

pose  that  his  whole  family  were  of  Hellenising  tendencies.   On  the  other  hand, 

we  know  nothing  of  the  reasons  which  may  have  compelled  them  to  -leave 

Palestine,  and  we  have  only  the  vaguest  conjectures  as  to  their  possession  of 

the  franchise.    Even  if  it  be  certain  that  <rvyytv£s  means  "  kinsmen  "  in  our 

sense  of  the  word,  and  not,  as  Olshausen  thinks,  "  fellow-countrymen,"6  it  was 

so  common  for  Jews  to  have  a  second  name,  which  they  adopted  during  their 

residence  in  heathen  countries,  that  Andronicus  and  the  others,  whom  he 

salutes  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  may  all  have  been 

genuine  Hebrews.    The  real  name  of  Jason,  for  instance,  may  have  been  Jesus, 

i  On  this  subject  see  my  Life  of  Christ,  i.  p.  82,  w.     Gamaliel  himself  was  the  author 

of  the  celebrated  aphorism,  that  "learning  of  any  kind  (rmn  b3,  i.e.,  even  the  advanced 

study  of  the  Law)  unaccompanied  by  a  trade  ends  in  nothing,  and  leads  to  sin     {Pirke 

AbMth,  ii.  2).    R.  Judah  said  truly  that  "labour  honours  the  labourer'  (^fdarim,  f. 

49  2)  •  R.  Meir  said,  "Let  a  man  always  teach  his  son  pure  and  easy  trades     {loseft.w 

Kidd.  t  82,  1) ;  R.  Judah  says,  that  not  to  teach  one's  son  a  trade  is  like  teaching  him 

robbery  {Kiddmhin,  f .  30,  2).  '    '       ~  '■  '  .    ,      , 

2  The  reason  why  he  was  taught  this  particular  trade  may  have  been  purely  local. 

Possibly  his  father  had  been  taught  the  same  trade  as  a  boy.    "A  man  should  not  change 

his  trade,  nor  that  of  his  father,"  says  R.  Yochanan ;  for  it  is  said,      Hiram  of  Tyre  was 

a  widow's  son,    .    .    .    and  his  father  was   .    .    .    a  worker  in  brass     (1  Kings  vu.  13, 

14).     (Erechin,  f.  16,  2.)  '    '    ^    ,        M 

'aiThess.  ii.  6,9;2Thess.iii.  8;  1  Cor.  ix.  12, 15.  * 

4  Rom.  xv\.  7;  Andronicus,  Junia,  or  perhaps  Junias  (=»  Junianus);  11,  Herodionj 

21.  Lucius,  Jason,  Sosipater  (ovyye^r?).  .  „.        * 

•  See  infra,  ad  loc.t  for  the  question  whether  ch.  xvi  is  a  genuine  portion  of 

Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

6  M  in  Rom.  ix.  3. 
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jtist  as  the  real  name  of  Paul  was  Saul.1  However  this  may  be,  the  thorough 
Hebraism  of  the  family  appears  in  many  ways.  Paul's  father  and  grandfather 
had  been  Pharisees,2  and  were,  therefore,  most  strict  observers  of  the  Mosaic 
law.  They  had  so  little  forgotten  their  extraction  from  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
—one  of  the  two  tribes  which  had  remained  faithful  to  the  covenant — that  they 
called  their  son  Saul,3  partly  perhaps  because  the  name,  like  Thesetetus,  means 
"  asked  "  (of  God),  and  partly  because  it  was  the  name  of  that  unfortunate 
hero-king  of  their  native  tribe,  whose  sad  fate  seems  for  many  ages  to  have 
rendered  his  very  name  unpopular.4  They  sent  him,  probably  not  later  than 
the  ago  of  thirteen,  to  be  trained  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.  They  seem  to  have 
had  a  married  daughter  in  Jerusalem,  whose  son,  on  one  memorable  occasion, 
saved  Paul's  life.6  Though  they  must  have  ordinarily  used  the  Septuagint 
version  of  the  Bible,  from  which  the  great  majority  of  the  Apostle's  quotations 
are  taken,6  and  from  which  nearly  his  whole  theological  phraseology  is  derived, 
they  yet  trained  him  to  use  Aramaic  as  his  native  tongue,  and  to  read  the 
Scriptures — an  accomplishment  not  possessed  by  many  learned  Jewish 
Hellenists — in  their  own  venerable  original  Hebrew.7 

That  St.  Paul  was  a  "  Hebraist "  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  is  clear, 
from  almost  every  verse  of  his  Epistles.  He  reckons  time  by  the  Hebrew 
calendar.  He  makes  constant  allusion  to  Jewish  customs,  Jewish  laws,  and 
Jewish  festivals.  His  metaphors  and  turns  of  expression  are  derived  with 
great  frequency  from  that  quiet  family  life  for  which  the  Jews  have  been  in| 
all  ages  distinguished.  Though  he  writes  in  Greek,  it  is  not  by  any  means  in, 
the  Greek  of  the  schools,8  or  the  Greek  which,  in  spite  of  its  occasional) 
antitheses  and  paronomasias,  would  have  been  found  tolerable  by  the! 
rhetoricians  of  his  native  city.  The  famous  critic  Longinus  does  indeed,  if) 
the  passage  be  genuine,  praise  him  as  the  master  of  a  dogmatic  style;  but; 
certainly  a  Tarsian  professor  or  a  philosopher  of  Athens  would  have  been 
inclined  to  ridicule  his  Hebraic  peculiarities,  awkward  anakolutha,  harshly-i 
mingled  metaphors,  strange  forms,  and  irregular  constructions.9    St.  Jerome,1 

1  When  a  Greek  or  Roman  name  bore  any  resemblance  in  sound  to  a  Jewish  one,  it| 
was  obviously  convenient  for  the  Jew  to  make  so  slight  a  change.  Thus  Dosthai  became) 
Dositheus ;  Tarphon,  Tryphon  ;  Eliakim,  Alkimos,  &c.  ' 

2  Acts  xxiii.  6.  3  bwti,  Shaul. 

4  It  is  found  as  a  Hebrew  name  in  the  Pentateuch  (Gen.  xxxvi.  37 ;  xlvi.  10 ;  Ex.  vi.' 
15  ;  Numb.  xxvi.  13 ;  but  after  the  death  of  King  Saul  it  does  not  occur  till  the  time  of i 
the  Apostle,  and  again  later  in  Josephus  (Antt,  xx.  9,  §  4;  B,  J%  ii.  17,  §  4;  KrenkelJ 
PauluSy  p.  217). 

5  Acts  xxiii.  16.  \ 

6  There  are  about  278  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New.  Of  these  53j 
are  identical  in  the  Hebrew,  Septuagint,  and  New  Testament ;  in  10  the  Septuagint  isj 
correctly  altered;  in  76  it  is  altered  incorrectly— i.e.,  into  greater  divergence  from  thei 
Hebrew  ;  in  37  it  is  accepted  where  it  differs  from  the  Hebrew ;  in  99  all  three  differ  ;j 
and  there  are  3  doubtful  allusions.  (See  Turpie,  The  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  p.  267,) 
and  passim,) 

7  V.  supra,  p.  9.  *  . 

8  Among  numerous  explanations  of  the  irrjXiW  ypdixfia<nv  of  Gal.  vi.  11,  one  is  that  hi* 
Greek  letters  were  so  ill-formed,  from  want  of  practice,  as  to  look  almost  laughable. 

9  See  infra,  Excursus  L,  "The  Style  of  St.  Paul; "and  Excursus  IL,  "Rhetorto 
<rf  Si  PauL" 
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criticising  the  ov  KaTwdpfcno-a  v/jlwv  of  2  Cor.  xi.  9,  xii.  13 — which  in  our  version 
is  rendered,  "  I  was  not  burdensome  to  you,"  but  appears  to  mean  literally, "  I 
did  not  benumb  you  " — speaks  of  the  numerous  cilicisms  of  his  style ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  such  there  were,  though  they  can  hardly  be  detected  with 
certainty  by  a  modern  reader.1  For  though  Tarsus  was  a  city  of  advanced 
culture,  Cilicia  was  as  intellectually  barbarous  as  it  was  morally  despicable. 
The  proper  language  of  Cilicia  was  a  dialect  of  Phoenician,2  and  the  Greek 
gpoken  by  some  of  the  cities  was  so  faulty  as  to  have  originated  the  term 
"  solecism,"  which  has  been  perpetuated  in  all  languages  to  indicate  impossible 
constructions.8 

The  residence  of  a  Jew  in  a  foreign  city  might,  of  course,  tend  to  under- 
mine his  national  religion,  and  make  him  indifferent  to  his  hereditary  customs, 
It  might,  however,  produce  an  effect  directly  the  reverse  of  this.  There  had 
been  abundant  instances  of  Hellenistic  Jews  who  Hellenised  in  matters  far 
more  serious  than  the  language  which  they  spoke ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Jews,  as  a  nation,  have  ever  shown  an  almost  miraculous  vitality,  and  so  far 
from  being  denationalised  by  a  home  among  the  heathen,  they  have  only  been 
confirmed  in  the  intensity  of  their  patriotism  and  their  faith.  We  know  that 
this  had  been  the  case  with  that  numerous  and  important  body,  the  Jews 
of  Tarsus.  In  this  respect  they  differed  considerably  from  the  Jews  of 
Alexandria.  They  could  not  have  been  exempt  from  that  hatred  which  has 
through  so  many  ages  wronged  and  dishonoured  their  noble  race,  and  which 
was  already  virulent  among  the  Romans  of  that  day.  All  that  we  hear  about 
them  shows  that  the  Cilician  Jews  were  as  capable  as  any  of  their  brethren  of 
repaying  hate  with  double  hatred,  and  scorn  with  double  scorn.  They  would 
bo  all  the  more  likely  to  do  so  from  the  condition  of  things  around  them.  The 
belief  in  Paganism  was  more  firmly  rooted  in  the  provinces  than  in  Italy,  and 
was  specially  vigorous  in  Tarsus — in  this  respect  no  unfitting  burial-place  for 
Julian  the  Apostate.  No  ages  are  worse,  no  places  more  corrupt,  than  those 
that  draw  the  iridescent  film  of  an  intellectual  culture  over  the  deep  stagnancy 
of  moral  degradation.  And  this  was  the  condition  of  Tarsus.  The  seat  of  a 
celebrated  school  of  letters,  it  was  at  the  same  time  the  metropolis  of  a 
province  so  low  in  universal  estimation  that  it  was  counted  among  the  rpta 
Kfawa  ndKia-ra — the    three  most  villainous   k's    of  antiquity,    Kappadokia, 

1  "Muita  sunt  verba,  quibus  juxta  morem  urbis  et  provinciae  suae,  familiariua 
Apostolus  utitur:    e   quibus    exempli  gratia   pauca    ponenda    sunt."      He    refers   to 

KaTevapK-qa-a  (2  Cor.  xi.  9),  vnb  avflpwTriVi)?  rjfj.€pas  (1  Cor.  IV.  3),  and  KaraBpa/JeveTw  (Col.  ii.  18)  ; 

and  adds,  "  Quibus,  et  aliis  multis,  usque  hodie  utuntur  Cilices  "  ( Jer.  Ep.  ad  Algas,  qu. 
10).  Wetstein,  however,  adduces  dirovapicdu,  from  Plut.  De  Liber.  Educ.  p.  8,  and  vaoicdu 
occurs  in  the  LXX.  (Gen.  xxxii.  25,  32 ;  Job  xxxiii.  19)  and  in  Jos.  Antt.  viii.  8,  §  5 ; 
vdpKrj  is  the  torpedo  or  gymnotus.  Since  KaravapnaM  is  only  found  in  Hippocrates,  Dr. 
Plumptre  thinks  it  may  have  been  a  medical  word  in  vogue  in  the  schools  of  Tarsus. 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  on  1  Cor.  xv.  28,  quotes  Uivuvev  (Phil.  ii.  7),  Veipd/xevci  (1  Thess.  ii.  8), 
irepTrepcverai  (1  Cor.  xiii.  4),  ipiOetas  (Rom.  ii.  8),  &c,  as  instances  of  St.  Paul's  autocracy 
over  words. 

3  See  Hdt.  i.  74,  vii.  91 ;  Xen.  Andb.  b.  ii.  26. 

8  2oXoiKi0>tds.  See  Strabo,  p.  663 ;  Diog.  Laert.  i,  51.  But  the  derivation  from  Soil 
is  not  certain, 
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Kilikia,  and  Krete.    What  religion   there  was  at  this  period  had  chiefly 
assumed  an  orgiastic  and  oriental  character,  and  the  popular  faith  of  many 
3ven  in  Rome  was  a  strange  mixture  of  Greek,  Eoman,  Egyptian,  Phrygian, 
Phoenician,  and  Jewish  elements.      The  wild,  fanatical  enthusiasms  of  the 
Eastern  cults  shook  with  new  sensations  of  mad  sensuality  and  weird  supor- 
itition  the  feeble  and  jaded  despair  of  Aryan  Paganism.     The    Tarsian 
dolatry  was  composed  of  these  mingled  elements.    There,  in  Plutarch's  time, 
i  generation  after  St.  Paul,  the  sword  of  Apollo,  miraculously  preserved  from 
lecay  and  rust,  was  still  displayed.    Hermes  Eriounios,  or  the  luck-bringor, 
ifcill  appears,  purse  in  hand,  upon  their  coins.     iEsculapius  was  still  believed 
o  manifest  his  power  and  presence  in  the  neighbouring  &%&}    But  the 
iraditional  founder  of  the  city  was  the  Assyrian,  Sardanapalus?  whose  semi- 
Qstoncal  existence  was  confused,  in  the  then  syncretism  of  Pagan  worship 
nth  various  representatives  of  the  sun-god—the  Asiatic  Sandan,°the  Phceni' 
ian  Baal,  and  the",  Grecian  Hercules.    The  gross  allusiveness  and  origin  of 
his  worship,  its  connexion   with   the  very  types  and  ideals  of  luxurious 
ifeminacy,  unbounded  gluttony,  and  brutal  licence,  were  quite  sufficient  to 
wake  the  indignant  loathing  of  each  true-hearted  Jew;  and  these  revolts  of 
atural  antipathy  in  the  hearts  of  a  people  in  whom  true  religion  has  ever  been 
nited  with  personal  purity  would  be  intensified  with  patriotic  disgust  when 
ley  saw  that,  at  the  main  festival  of  this  degraded  cult  the  effeminate 
arcknapalus  and  the  masculine  Semiramis— each  equally  detestable— were 
-orshipped  with  rites  which  externally  resembled  the  pure   and   thankful 
doicmgs  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.     St.  Paul  must  have  witnessed  this. 
>stival.    He  must  have  seen  at  Anchiale  the  most  defiant  symbol  of  cynical 
mtentment  with  all  which  is  merely  animal  in  the  statue  of  Sardanapalus, 
presented  as  snapping  his  fingers  while  he  uttered  the  sentiment  engraved 
pon  the  pedestal — 

"  Eat,  drink,  enjoy  thyself  ;  the  rest  is  nothing."* 
The  result  which  such  spectacles  and  such  sentiments  had  left  upon 
s  mind  had  not  been  one  of  tolerance,  or  of  blunted  sensibility  to  the 
)rror  of  evil  They  had  inspired,  on  the  one  hand,  an  overpowering 
nse  of  disgust;  on  the  other,  an  overwhelming  conviction,  deepened  by 
bsequent  observation,  that  mental  perversity  leads  to,  and  is  in  its  turn 
;gravated  by,  moral  degradation ;  that  error  in  the  intellect  involves  an 
timate  error,  in  the  life  and  in  the  will;  that  the  darkening  of  the 
tderstanding  is  inevitably  associated  with  the  darkening  of  the  soul 
d  spirit,  and  that  out  of  such  darkness  spring  the  hidden  tilings  which 
grade  immoral  lives.  He  who  would  know  what  was  the  aspect  of 
igamsm    to    one  who  had  seen    it  from  his  childhood  upwards    in    its 

1  De  Def.  Orac.  41 ;  Hausrath,  pp.  7—9.    See    too    PliitaroTi   -J  *  *      * 

trriTo*,  ii. ;  Neander,  Ch.  Hist.  i.  15  sq.  '        '  llutarch'  **•  ««"*«,«>■*«,  *« 

ninlscence Sthii  £  WW**'  S?*,*  S*  TuS<t  Dis*'  v'  *•     Hausrath,  p.  7,  finds  a 

W  fmm   tfc«  JmI  C°  '  Y'/h  Wh]clkma%  ^ev<*,  ^ve  been  quite  as  probably 

SbL^i  1 1  wlde;sFfad  fabJe  ?*   the    Epicurean    %  dying  in  the  honey-pot, 
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characteristic  developments,  must  read  that  most  terrible  passage  of  all 

Scripture,  in  which  the  full  blaze  of  scorching  sunlight  bums  with  its  fiercest 

flame  of  indignation  upon  the  pollutions  of  Pagan  wickedness.    Under  that 

glare  of  holy  wrath  we  see  Paganism  in  all  its  unnatural  deformity.    No 

halo  of  imagination  surrounds  it,  no  gleam  of  fancy  plays  over  its  glittering 

corruption.     We  see  it  as  it  was.    Far  other  may  be  its  aspect  when  the 

glamour  of  Hellenic  grace  is  flung  over  it,  when  "  the  lunar  beam  of  Plato's 

gonius"  or  the  meteoric  wit  of  Aristophanes  light  up,  as  by  enchantment,  its 

revolting  sorceries.     But  he  who  would  truly  judge  of  it— he  who  would  see  it 

as  it  shall  seem  when  there  shall  fall  on  it  a  ray  out  of  God's  eternity,  must 

view  it  as  it  appeared  to  the  penetrating  glance  of  a  pure  and  enlightened  eye, 

St   Paul   furnished  by  inward  chastity  with  a  diviner  moly,  a  more  potent 

haemony,  than  those  of  Homer's  and  Milton's  song-unmoved,  untempted, 

unbewitched,  unterrified-sees  in  this  painted  Circe  no  laughing  maiden  nc 

bright-eyed  daughter  of  the  sun,  but  a  foul  and  baleful  harlot;  and,  seizing  hei 

by  the  hair,  stamps  deep  upon  her  leprous  forehead  the  burning  titles  of  he* 

shame      Henceforth  she  may  go  for  all  time  throughout  the  world  a  branded 

sorceress.    All  may  read  that  festering  stigma ;  none  can  henceforth  deceive  thi 

nations  into  regrets  for  the  vanished  graces  of  a  world  which  knew  not  God.1 

But  besides  this  unmitigated  horror  inspired  by  the  lowest  aspect  <x 

heathen  life,  St.  Paul  derived  from  his  early  insight  into  its  character  hi, 

deep  conviction  that  earthly  knowledge  has  no  necessary  connexion  witl 

heavenly  wisdom.    If  we  may  trust  the  romance  of  the  sophist  Philostratua 

and  if  he  is  not  merely  appropriating  the  sentiments  which  he  had  derive* 

from   Christianity,  the  youthful  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  who  was  afterward 

held  up  as  a  kind  of  heathen  parallel  to  Christ,  was  studying  under  the  orato 

Euthydemus  at  Tarsus  at  the  very  time  when  it  must  also  have  been  th 

residence  of  the  youthful  Paul  ;2  and  even  Apollonius,  at  the  age  of  thirteen 

was  so  struck  with  the  contrast  between  the  professed  wisdom  of  the  city  an. 

its  miserable  morality,  that  he  obtained  leave  from  his  father  to  remov 

to  M«*   and  so  pursue  his  studies  at  a  more  serious  and  religious  place 

The  picture  drawn,   so    long  afterwards,  by  Philostratus,   of  the  luxurj 

buffoonery,    the    petulance,    the    dandyism,    the    gossip,    of    the    lite    a 

Tarsus,  as  a  serious   boy-philosopher  is  supposed    to  have  witnessed    i 

might  have  no  historical  value  if  it  were  not  confirmed  in  every  particula 

by  the  sober  narrative  of  the  contemporary  Strabo.     -  So  great,"  he  says,     i 

the  zeal  of  the  inhabitants  for  philosophy  and  all  other  encyclic  training,  tht 

they  have  surpassed  even  Athens  and  Alexandria,  and  every  other  place  or 

could  mention  in  which  philological  and  philosophical  schools  have  arisen. 

i  *t  •  t      ^  x>rm  \  IS 9!2  2  Philostrat.  Vit.  Apoll.  I.  7. 

lived  a*  Tarsus ;  and  others  are  mentioned, 
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Phe  state  of  affairs  resulting  from  the  social  atmospliere  which  he  proceeds 

o  describe  is  as  amusing  as  it  is  despicable.     It  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the 

>rofessorial  world  in   days  of  Pagan  decadenee;   of    a  professorial  world, 

tot  such  as  it    now  is,  and  often  has  been,  in  our  English  and  German 

Universities,  where   Christian  brotherhood  and  mutual  esteem  have  taken 

he  place  of  wretched  rivalism,  and  where  good  and  learned  men  devote 

heir  lives  to  "gazing  on  the  bright  countenance  of  truth  in  the  mild  and 

tewy  air  of  delightful  studies,"  but  as  it  was  also  in  the  days  of  the  Poggios, 

Filolfos,  and  Politians  of  the  Renaissance — cliques  of  jealous  savans,  narrow, 

elfish,  unscrupulous,  base,  sceptical,  impure — bursting  with  gossip,  scandal, 

ud    spite.      "The    thrones "  of    these  little  "academic    gods"    were    as 

mfcually  hostile  and  as  universally  degraded  as  those  of  the  Olympian  deities, 

i  which  it  was,  perhaps,  a  happy  thing  that  they  had  ceased  to  believe.     One 

lustrious  professor  cheated  the  State  by  stealing  oil ;  another  avenged  himself 

a  an  opponent  by  epigrams;   another  by  a  nocturnal  bespattering  of  his 

ouse;   and  rhetorical  jealousies  often  ended  in  bloody  quarrels.     On  this 

nedifying  spectacle  of  littleness  in  great  places  the  people  in  general  looked 

ith  admiring  eyes,  and  discussed  the  petty  discords  of  these  squabbling 

>phists  as  though  they  were  matters  of  historical  importance.1    "We  can  well 

aagine  how  unutterably  frivolous  this  apotheosis  of  pedantism  would  appear 

►  a  serious-minded  and  faithful  Jew ;   and  it  may  have  been  his  Tarsian 

sminiscences  which  added  emphasis  to  St.  Paul's  reiterated  warnings — that 

ie  wise  men  of  heathendom,  "  alleging  themselves  to  be  wise,  became  fools ;  " 

tat   "  they  became  vain  in  their  disputings,  and  their  unintelligent  heart 

as  darkenecT;  "  2  that  "  the  wisdom  of  this  world  is  folly  in  the  sight  of  God, 

r  it  is  written,  He  who  graspeth  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness."     And 

ain,  "  the  Lord  knoweth  the  reasonings  of  the  wise  that  they  are  vain." 3 

ut  while  he  thus  confirms  his  tenet,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  by 

sriptural  quotations  from  Job  and  the  Psalms,  and  elsewhere  from  Isaiah  and 

jremiah,4  he  reiterates  again  and  again  from  his  own  experience  that  the 

reeks  seek  after  wisdom  and  regard  the  Cross  as  foolishness,  yet  that  the 

olishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men,  and  the  weakness  of  God  stronger  than 

en,  and  that  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound 

e  wise,  and  the  base  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  mighty ;   and  that 

len,   in  the    wisdom    of    God,   the    world    by  wisdom    knew    not    God, 

pleased  God    by  "the  foolishness  of    the    proclamation"5 — for  in    his 

ong  irony  he  loves  and  glories  in  the  antitheses  of  his  opponent's  choosing — 

)y  the  foolishness  of  the  thing  preached"  to < save  them    that  believe.6 

the  boasted  wisdom  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  world  was  such  as  the  young 

1  IIoTa/Aos  re  avrovf  foappct  KvSvo?,  £   jrapa.Kathji'Tai,  K&6airep  rmv  bpvCBwv  ot  vypoC  (Philostr, 
isupr.). 

2  liom.  i.  21,  22.  8  1  Cor.  iii.  18—20. 

4  Job  v.  13 ;  Ps.  xciv.  11 ;  Isa.  xxix.  14 ;  xxxiii.  18 ;  xliv.  25 ;  Jor,  viii.  9 ;  1   Cor.  i. 
1-27. 


3  1  Cor.  I.  21,  8ta  tt)5  /xwpt'as  rov  KYtpvyfiarot. 

•  1  Cort  i.  18—25;  ii.  14;  iii.  19;  iv.  10;  2  Cor.  xi.  10,  19, 
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Saul  had  seen,  if  their  very  type  of  senselessness  and  foolishness  was 
that  which  the  converted  Paul  believed,  then  Paul  at  least — so  ho  says  in 
his  passionate  and  scornful  irony— would  choose  for  ever  to  be  on  the  side  of, 
to  cast  in  his  lot  with,  to  be  gladly  numbered  among,  the  idiots  and  the 

fools. 

"  He  who  hath  felt  the  Spirit  of  the  Highest 
Cannot  confound,  or  doubt  Him,  or  defy ; 
Yea,  with  one  voice,  0  world,  though  thou  deniest, 
Stand  thou  on  that  side— for  on  this  ami!" 

St.  Paul,  then,  was  to  the  very  heart  a  Jew — a  Jew  in  culture,  a  Jew  in 
sympathy,  a  Jew  in  nationality,  a  Jew  in  faith.  His  temperament  was  in  no 
sense  what  we  ordinarily  regard  as  a  poetic  temperament ;  yet  when  we  re- 
member  how  all  the  poetry  which  existed  in  the  moral  depths  of  his  nature  was 
sustained  by  the  rhythms  and  imagery,  as  his  soul  itself  was  sustained  by  the 
thoughts  and  hopes,  of  his  national  literature — when  we  consider  how  the  star 
of  Abraham  had  seomed  to  shine  on  his  cradle  in  a  heathen  land,  and  his  boy- 
hood in  the  dim  streets  of  unhallowed  Tarsus  to  gain  freshness  and  sweetness 
"from  the  waving  and  rustling  of  the  oak  of  Mamre"1 — we  can  understand 
that  though  in  Christ  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  neither  circumcision  nor 
uncircumcision,  but  a  new  creation,2  yet  for  no  earthly  possession  would  he 
have  bartered  his  connexion  with  the  chosen  race.  In  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  he  speaks  in  almost  the  very  language  of  the  Talmudist :  "  Israel  hath 
sinned  (Josh.  vii.  11),  hut  although  he  hath  sinned,"  said  Rabbi  Abba  bar  Zavda, 
"  he  is  still  Israel.  Hence  the  proverb— A  myrtle  among  nettles  is  still  called 
a  myrtle."3  And  when  we  read  the  numerous  passages  in  which  he  vaunts  Iris 
participation  in  the  hopes  of  Israel,  his  claim  to  be  a  fruitful  branch  in  the 
rich  olive  of  Jewish  life;  when  we  hear  him  speak  of  their  adoption,  their 
Shechinah,  their  covenants,  their  Law,  their  worship,  their  promises,  their 
Fathers,  their  oracles  of  God,  their  claim  of  kinsmanship  with  the  humanity' 
of  Christ,4  we  can  understand  to  the  full  the  intense  ejaculation  of  his  patriotic 
fervour,  when — in  language  which  has  ever  been  the  stumbling-block  of  reli- 
gious 8elfisliness,  but  which  surpasses  the  noblest  utterances  of  heroic  self- 
devotion— he  declares  that  he  could  wish  himself  accursed  from  Christ 6  for  his 
brethren,  his  kinsmen,  according  to  the  flesh.6    The  valiant  spirit  of  the  Jews 

1  Hausrath,  p.  20.      •  2  KTlVt^  Gal.  vi.  15;  iii.  28. 

8  Sanhedrin,  f.  44,  1.     Rom.  iii.  2;  ix.,  passim. 

4  Rom.  ix.  1—5 ;  x.  1 ;  xi.  1.  8  Rom.  ix.  3. 

6  Any  one  who  wishes  to  see  the  contortions  of  a  narrow  exegesis  struggliug  to 
extricate  itself  out  of  a  plain  meaning,  which  is  too  noble  for  its  comprehension,  may  see, 
specimens  of  it  in  commentaries  upon  this  text.  This,  alas  !  is  only  one  instance  of  the' 
spirit  which  so  often  makes  the  reading  of  an  ordinary  variorum  Pauline  commentary: 
one  of  the  most  tedious,  bewildering,  and  unprofitable  of  employments.  Strange  that,  j  j 
with  the  example  of  Christ  before  their  eyes,  many  erudite  Christian  commentators* 
should  know  so  little  of  the  sublimity  of  unselfishness  as  to  force  us  to  look  to  the; 
parallels  of  a  Moses — nay,  even  of  a  Danton — in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  conceive 
of  the  true  nobleness  of  a  Paul !  But  there  are  cases  in  which  he  who  would  obtain  from! 
the  writings  of  St.  Paul  their  true,  and  often  quite  simple  and  transparent,  meaning/, 
must  tear  away  with  unsparing  hand  the  accumulated  cobwebs  of  centuries  of  error. 
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of  Tarsus  sent  thein  in  hundreds  to  die,  sword  in  hand,  amid  the  carnage  of 
captured  Jerusalem,  and  to  shed  their  last  blood  to  slake,  if  might  be,  the  very, 
embers  of  the  conflagration  which  destroyod  the  Temple  of  their  love.  Tho 
same  patriotism  burned  in  the  spirit,  the  same  blood  flowed  in  the  veins,  not 
only  of  Saul  tho  Pharisee,  but  of  Paul  the  prisoner  of  the  Lord. 

It  will  be  seen  from  all  that  we  have  said  that  we  wholly  disagree  with  \ 

those  who  have  made  it  their  favourite  thesis  to  maintain  for  St.  Paul  the  early  p- ^ 

acquisition  of  an  advanced  Hellenic  culture.    His  style  and  his  dialectic  method  * 
have  been  appealed  to  in  order  to  support  this  view.1    His  stylo,  however,  is 
that  of  a  man  who  wrote  in  a  peculiar  and  provincial  Greek,  but  thought  in 
Syriac;  and  his  dialectical  method  is  purely  Rabbinic.    As  for  his  deep  know- 
ledge of  heathen  life,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  was  not  derived  from  books,  but 
from  the  fatal  wickedness  of  which  he  had  been  a  daily  witness.    A  Jew  in  a 
heathen  city  needed  no  books  to  reveal  to  him  the  "  depths  of  Satan."    In  this 
respect  how  startling  a  revelation  to  the  modern  world  was  the  indisputable 
evidence  of  the  ruins  of  Pompeii !     Who  would  have  expected  to  find  the 
infamies  of  the  Dead  Sea  cities  paraded  with  such  infinite  shamelessness  in 
eveiy  street  of  a  little  provincial  town  ?    What  innocent  snow  could  ever  hide 
the  guilty  front  of  a  life  so  unspeakably  abominab2e  P    Could  anything  short 
of  the  earthquake  have  engulfed  it,  or  of  the  volcano  have  burnt  it  up  ?    And 
if  Pompeii  was  like  this,  we  may  judge,  from  the  works  of  Aristophanes  and 
Athenseus,  of  Juvenal  and  Martial,  of  Petronius  and  Apuleius,  of  Strato  and 
Meleager— -which  maybe  regarded  as  the  "pieces  justificatives  "  of  St.  Paul's 
estimate  of  heathendom— what  Tarsus  and  Ephesus,  what  Corinth  and  Miletus, 
were  likely  to  have  been.    In  days  and  countries  when  the  darkness  was  so 
deep  that  the  very  deeds  of  darkness  did  not  need  to  hide  themselves— in  day3 
and  cities  where  the  worst  vilenesses  of  idolatry  were  trumpeted  in  its  streets, 
and  sculptured  in  its  market-places,  and  consecrated  in  its  worship,  and  stamped 
upon  its  coins— did  Paul  need  Greek  study  to  toll  him  the  characteristics  of  a 
godless  civilisation  ?    The  notion  of  Baumgarten  that,  after  his  conversion, 
St.  Paul  earnestly  studied  Greek  literature  at  Tarsus,  with  a  view  to  his  mission 
among  the  heathen— or  that  the  "  books  "  and  parchments  which  he  asked  to 
be  sent  to  him  from  the  house  of  Carpus  at  Troas,2  were  of  this  description- 
is  as  precarious  as  the  fancy  that  his  parents  sent  him  to  be  educated  at  Jeru-  I 
salem  in  order  to  counteract  the  commencing  sorcery  exercised  over  his  W~ 
imagination  by  Hellenic  studies.     Gamaliel,  it  is  true,  was  one  of  the  few    * 
Rabbis  who  took  the  liberal  and  enlightened  view  about  the  permissibility  of 
the  Chohmah  Jovanith,  or  "wisdom  of  the  Greeks  "—one  of  tho  few  who  held 
the  desirability  of  not  wholly  dissevering  the  white  tallith  of  Shorn  from  the 
stained  pallium  of  Japhet.3    But,  on  the  one  hand,  neither  would  Gamaliel 

1  See  Schaff,  Hist  of  And.  Christianity,  i.  68.  2  2  Tim.  Iv  13 

See  Life  of  Christ,  Ezc.  IV.  vol.  ii.  461.  The  study  of  Greek  literature  by  the 
House  of  Gamaliel  is  said  to  have  been  connived  at  by  the  llabbis,  on  the  plea  that  they 
needed  a  knowledge  of  Greek  in  civil  and  diplomatic  intercourse  on  behalf  of  their 
countrymen  (see  Ethendge,  ffeb.  LU.  p.  45).  Kabban  Shimon  Ben  Gamaliel  is  said  to 
have  remarked  that  there  were  1,000  children  in  his  father's  house,  of  whom  500  studied 
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liave  had  that  false  toleration  which  seems  to  think  that  "  the  ointment  of  the 
apothecary  "  is  valueless  without  "  the  fly  which  causeth  it  to  stink ;"  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  Gamaliel  had  allowed  his  pupils  to  handle  such  books,  or 
such  parts  of  books,  as  dwelt  on  the  darker  side  of  Paganism,  Paul  was  not  the 
kind  of  pupil  who  would,  for  a  moment,  have  availed  himself  of  such  "  ruinous 
edification."  x  The  Jews  were  so  scrupulous,  that  some  of  them  held  concern- 
ing books  of  their  own  hagiographa — such,  for  instance,  as  the  Book  of  Esther 
— that  they  were  dubious  reading.  They  would  not  allow  their  youth  even  to 
open  the  Song  of  Solomon  before  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Nothing,  therefore, 
can  be  more  certain  than  that  a  "Pharisee  of  Pharisees,"  even  though  his 
boyhood  were  spent  in  heathen  Tarsus,  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  read- 
barely  even  allowed  to  know  the  existence  of — any  but  the  sweetest  and  soundest 
portions  of  Greek  letters,  if  even  these.2  But  who  that  has  read  St.  Paul  can 
believe  that  he  has  ever  studied  Homer,  or  iEschylus,  or  Sophocles  ?  If  he 
had  done  so,  would  there— in  a  writer  who  often  "  thinks  in  quotations  " — 
have  been  no  touch  or  trace  of  any  reminiscence  of,  or  allusion  to,  epic  or  tragic 
poetry  in  epistles  written  at  Athens  and  at  Corinth,  and  beside  the  very  tumuli 
of  Ajax  and  Achilles  ?  Had  Paul  been  a  reader  of  Aristotle,  would  he  have 
argued  in  the  style  which  he  adopts  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  the 
Romans  ?  3  Had  he  been  a  reader  of  Plato,  would  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the 
first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  have  carried  in  it  not  the  most  remotely  faint 
allusion  to  the  splendid  guesses  of  the  Phaedo  P  Nothing  can  be  more  clear 
than  that  ho  had  never  been  subjected  to  a  classic  training.  His  Greek  is  not 
the  Greek  of  the  Atticists,  nor  his  rhetoric  the  rhetoric  of  the  schools,  nor  his 
logic  the  logic  of  the  philosophers.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  incomparable 
energy  and  individuality  of  his  style  and  of  his  reasoning  would  not  have  been 

the  law,  and  500  the  wisdom  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  of  these  all  but  two  perished  [in 
the  rebellion  of  Bar-cochba?]  (Babha  Kama,  f.  83, 1).  The  author  of  the  celebrated 
comparison,  that  "because  the  two  sons  of  Noah,  Shem  and  Japhet,  united  to  cover  with 
one  garment  their  father's  nakedness,  Shem  obtained  the  fringed  garment  {talllth),  and 
Japhet  the  philosopher's  garment  {pallium),  which  ought  to  be  united  again,"  was  R. 
Jochanan  Ben  Napuchah  (Midr.  Rabbah,  Gen.  xxxvi. ;  Jer.  Sotah,  ad  /.;  Selden,  De 
Synedr,  ii.  9,  2;  Biscoe,  p.  60).  On  the  other  hand,  the  narrower  Rabbis  identified 
Greek  learning  with  Egyptian  thaumaturgy ;  and  when  R.  Elieser  Ben  Dama  asked  his 
uncle,  R.  Ismael,  whether  one  might  not  learn  Greek  knowledge  after  having  studied  the 
entire  law,  R.  Ismael  quoted  in  reply  Josh.  i.  8,  and  said,  "Go  and  find  a  moment  which 
is  neither  day  nor  night,  and  then  abandon  yourself  in  it  to  Greek  knowledge  "  (Mena- 
chdth,  99,  2). 

*  1  Cor.  viii.  10,  tj  cvvelBrjo'ii  avrov  acQevovf  ovto?  o«co8o/*»}0j$o'eTai  cU  to  to.  *i&<t>\69vTa  icQieiv. 

Ruinosa  aedificatw,  Calv.  ad  loc. 

2  See  Sota,  49,  6  5  and  the  strong  condemnation  of  all  Gentile  books  by  R.  Akibha, 
Bab.  Sanhedr.  90,  a.  (Gfrorer,  Jahrh.  d.  Heils.  i.  114 ;  Philo,  ii.  350 ;  Gratz,  iii.  502 ; 
Derenbourg,  Palest.  114.)  In  Yadayim,  iv.  6,  the  Sadducees  complain  of  some  Pharisees 
for  holding  that  the  Books  of  Ecclesiastos  and  Canticles  "defile  the  hands,"  while  "the 
books  of  Homeros"  do  not.  The  comment  appended  to  this  remark  shows,  however,  the 
most  astounding  ignorance.  The  two  Rabbis  {in  loco)  take  "Meros"  to  be  the  proper 
name,  preceded  by  the  article,  and  deriving  Meros  from  rasas,  to  destroy,  make  the 
poems  of  Homer  into  books  which  cavil  against  the  Law  and  are  doomed  to  destruction  ! 
Gratz  denies  that  DTDH  is  Homer. 

3  "Melius  haec  sibi  convenissent,"  says  Fritzsche,  in  alluding  to  one  of  Sk  Paul'* 
antinomies,  "si  Apostolus  Aristqtelis  Ron  Gamaljelia  ajunmus  fijisset," 
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merely  enfeebled  and  conventionalised  if  he  had  gone  unrough  any  prolonged 
course  of  the  only  training  which  the  Sophists  of  Tarsus  could  have  given 
him.1 


CHAPTER  m. 
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'Hxovo-ar*  yap  rt\»  4/jltjv  avaarrpG(pi]V  icon  iv  'Iou5a7<r/i$,  #rt  .  .  .  TpolnoirTOV 
iv  r$  'IovSaiV/iy  vircp  iroWobs  <rvvT)\iKiwTas  cv  r$  yiva  /iou. — Gal.  i.  13,  14. 

"  Let  thy  house  be  a  place  of  resort  for  the  wise,  and  cover  thyself  with  the 
dust  of  their  feet,  and  drink  their  words  with  thirstiness."— Pirke  Abhdth,  i.  4. 

"The  world  was  created  for  the  sake  of  the  Thorah."— Nedarim,  32,  1. 

"Whoever  is  busied  in  the  law  for  its  own  sake  is  worth  the  whole  world." — 
Perek  R.  Meib,  I. 

So  far,  then,  we  have  attempted  to  trace  in  detail,  by  the  aid  of  St.  Paul's 
own  writings,  the  degree  and  the  character  of  those  influences  which  were 
exercised  upon  hio  mind  by  the  early  years  which  he  spent  at  Tarsus,  modified 
or  deepened  as  they  must  have  been  by  long  intercourse  with  heathens,  and 
with  converts  from  heathendom,  in  later  years.  And  already  we  have  seen 
abundant  reason  to  believe  that  the  impressions  which  he  received  from 
Hellenism  were  comparatively  superficial  and  fugitive,  while  those  of  his 
Hebraic  training  and  nationality  worked  deep  among  the  very  bases  of  his 
life.  It  is  this  Hebraic  side  of  his  character,  so  important  to  any  under- 
standing of  his  life  and  writings,  that  we  must  now  endeavour  to  trace  and 
estimate. 

That  St.  Paul  was  a  Roman  citizen,  that  he  could  go  through  the  world 
and  say  in  his  own  defence,  when  needful  or  possible,  Civis  Bomanus  sum,  is 
stated  so  distinctly,  and  under  circumstances  so  manifestly  probable,  that  the 
fact  stands  above  all  doubt.  There  are,  indeed,  some  difficulties  about  it 
which  induce  many  German  theologians  quietly  to  deny  its  truth,  and  attri- 
bute the  statement  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  author  of  the  Acts  "  to 
recommend  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans  as  a  native  Roman,"  or  "  to  remove  the 
reproach  that  the  originators  of  Christendom  had  been  enemies  of  the  Roman 
State."  It  is  true  that,  if  St.  Paul  was  a  free-born  Roman  citizen,  his  legal 
rights  as  established  by  the  Lex  Porcia2  must,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment, have  been  eight  times  violated  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  the  Second 

i  See  Excursus  I.,  "  The  Style  of  St.  Paul ; "  Excursus  II.,  "  Rhetoric  of  St.  Paul ; " 
and  Excursus  III.,  "The  Classic  Quotations  and  Allusions  of  St.  Paul."  I  may  sum  up 
the  conclusion  of  these  essays  by  stating  that  St.  Paul  had  but  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  Greek  literature,  but  that  he  had  very  probably  attended  some  elementary  classes 
in  Tarsus,  in  which  he  had  gained  a  tincture  of  Greek  rhetoric,  and  possibly  even  of 
Stoic  principles. 

2  "Porcia  lex  virgas  ab  omnium  eiyjurn  ^omanorum  oorpore  ajncvei    (Cis  pro.  ifc$. 
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Epistle  to  the  Corinthians;1  while  a  ninth  violation  of  those  rights  was  only 
prevented  by  his  direct  appeal.  Five  of  these,  however,  were  Jewish 
scourgings ;  and  what  we  have  already  said,  as  well  as  what  we  shall  say 
hereafter,  may  well  lead  us  to  suppose  that,  as  against  the  Jews,  St.  Paul 
would  have  purposely  abstained  from  putting  forward  a  claim  which,  from 
the  mouth  of  a  Jew,  would  have  been  regarded  as  an  odious  sign  that  he  was 
willing  to  make  a  personal  advantage  of  his  country's  subjection.  The  Jewish 
authorities  possessed  the  power  to  scourge,  and  it  is  only  too  sadly  probable 
that  Saul  himself,  when  he  was  their  agent,  had  boen  the  cause  of  its  infliction 
on  other  Christians.  If  so,  he  would  have  felt  a  strong  additional  reason  for 
abstaining  from  the  plea  which  would  have  exempted  him  from  the  authority 
of  hi 3  countrymen ;  and  we  may  see  in  this  abstention  a  fresh  and,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  a  hitherto  unnoticod  trait  of  his  natural  nobleness.  As  to  the 
Roman  scourgings,  it  is  clear  that  the  author  of  the  Acts,  though  well  aware 
of  the  privileges  which  Roman  citizenship  entailed,  was  also  aware  that,  on 
turbulent  occasions  and  in  remote  places,  the  plea  might  be  summarily  set 
aside  in  the  case  of  those  who  were  too  weak  or  too  obscure  to  support  it.  If 
under  the  full  glare  of  publicity  in  Sicily,  and  when  the  rights  of  the  "Civitas" 
were  rare,  a  Yerros  could  contemptuously  ignore  them  to  an  extent  much 
more  revolting  to  the  Roman  sense  of  dignity  than  scourging  was — then  very 
little  difficulty  remains  in  reconciling  St.  Paul's  expression,  "  Thrice  was  I' 
beaten  with  rods,"  with  the  claim  which  he  put  forth  to  the  praetors  of 
Philippi  and  to  the  chiliarch  at  Jerusalem.  How  St.  Paul's  father  or  grand- 
father obtained  the  highly-prized  distinction  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  1 
It  certainly  did  not  belong  to  any  one  as  a  citizen  of  Tarsus,  for,  if  so,  Lysias 
at  Jerusalem,  knowing  that  St.  Paul  came  from  Tarsus,  would  have  known 
that  he  had  also  the  rights  of  a  Roman.  But  Tarsus  was  not  a  Colonia  or  a 
Municipinm,  but  only  an  Urbs  Libera;  and  this  privilege,  bestowed  upon  it 
by  Augustus,  did  not  involve  any  claim  to  the  Civitas.  The  franchise  may 
either  have  been  purchased  by  Paul's  father,  or  obtained  as  a  reward  for  some 
services  of  which  no  trace  remains.2  When  Cassius  punished  Tarsus  by  a 
heavy  fine  for  having  embraced  the  side  of  Antony,  it  is  said  that  many 
Tarsians  were  sold  as  slaves  in  order  to  pay  the  money ;  and  one  conjecture 
is  that  St.  Paul's  father,  in  his  early  days,  may  have  been  one  of  these,  and 
may  have  been  first  emancipated  and  then  presented  with  the  Civitas  during 
a  residence  at  Rome.    The  conjecture  is  just  possible,  but  nothing  more. 

At  any  rate,  this  Roman  citizenship  is  not  in  any  way  inconsistent  with 
his  constant  claim  to  the  purest  Jewish  descent ;  nor  did  it  appreciably  affect 
his  character.  The  father  of  Saul  may  have  been  glad  that  he  possessed  an 
inalienable  right,  transmissible  to  his  son,  which  would  protect  him  in  many 
of  those  perils  which  were  only  too  possible  in  such  times;  but  it  made  no 

1  When  he  was  about  fifty-three  years  old. 

2  See  for  such  means  of  acquiring  it,  Suet.  Aug.  47 ;  Jos.  B.  J.  ii.  14 ;  Acts  xxil. 
28.  The  possession  of  citizenship  had  to  be  proved  by  a  "diploma,"  and  Claudius 
punished  a  false  assumption  of  it  with  death,  (Suet.  Claud.  25 ;  Catig.  28 ;  Nero%  12 ; 
ICpictet,  Dissert,  iii,  24.) 
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difference  in  the  training  which  he  gave  to  the  young  Saul,  or  in  the  destiny 
which  he  marked  out  for  him.    That  training,  as  wo  can  clearly__see,  was  _th§_ 
ordinary  training  of_every_  Jewish Jboj1__<i2^5SjuxiicS^f  the„EharisaiaL_ . 
liouse,  it  has  been  said,  "suiTounded  his  cradle;  his  Judaism  grew  like  _tkft_ 
^mustard-tree  in  theJjQspel,~and  intolerance,  fanaticism,  national  hatred,  pride, 
and  other  passions,  built  their  nests  among  its  brancEes7,JI    At  the  ago  of  fivaT 
-he  would  begin  to~sTu^theT3iBIe  witlThis- parents  at  home  ;  and  even  earlior 
than  this  he  would  doubtless  IiaW  learnt  the  Shema2  and  the "Hallel  (Psalms"* 
cHn.-^^^^mwhole orSE^SST^t7^1ie"wouId go  toMs '^vineyard, " as  the 
later  Rabbis  called  their  schools,     At  ten  he  would  begin  to  study  those 

grlier  arid  smipler^evelopmenia^ilf  the  oral  law^rahich  were,  afterwards 
collected  in  the  Mishna.    At  thirteen  he  would,  by  a  sort  of  "  confirmation,"^ 
become  a  u  Son  of  the  Commandment. ,7^    At  fifieen  he  would  loe  trained  inT" 
y-et  more~mTnu|e~and  burdensome rhalachoih,  analoguus  tu  thusa  which  ulti~  \        ^ 
mately  filled  the  vast  mass  of  the  Gemara.    At  twenty,  or  earlier,  like  every,  V  " 
"orthodox  Jew,  he  would  marry.    During  many  years  he  would  be  ranked  _  * 
amongthe  w  pupils  of  the  wise,"4  and  be  mainly  occupied  with  "  the  fr*ad.ittona 

^oFtftT^alters;"^-" — "- 

Itjvas  In  studies  and  habits  like  these  that  the  young  Saul  of  Tarsus  grew 
up  to  the  age^Tthirteen,  which  was  the  age  at  which  a  Jewish  boy,  if  he  were 
~3estined  for  the  position  of  a  Rabbi,  entered  the  school  of  some  great  master.  ^ 
"The  master  among  whose  pupils  Saul  was  enrolled"  was  the  famous  Rabban" 
"Gamaliel,  a  son  of  Rabban  Simeon,  and  a  grandson  of  HUlel,  "a  doctor  of* 
the  law  had  in  reputation  among  all  the  people?*6    There  were  only  seven  of~ 
the  Rabbis  to  whom  the  Jews  gave  the  title  of  Ra^bbarirandTthree  of  these" 
were  Gamaliels  of  this  family,  who  each  in  turn  rosejto  the, hi^~distihction "' 
£§.  Nasi,  or  Presideai-oljthe . School.  /Gamaliel  I.,  like  his  grandfather ( 
TTil1ftlThfi1d  thft  smnprwhat,  anoTnalnn^  of  a  liberal  Pharisee.   A  Pharisee^ 

ui  heartfelt  zeal  for  the  iraditions  of  his  fathers,7  he  .vet  had  none  of  the 
narrow  exclusiveness  which  characterised  ghammai,  the  rival  of  his  grand-1 
lather,  and  the  hard  school  which  Shammai  had  founded.  His  liberality  of 
intellect  showed  itself  in  the  permission  of  Pagan  literature;  his  largeness  of 
heart  in  the  tolerance  which  breathes  through  his  speech  before  the  Sanhedrin. 

1  Hausrath,  p.  19. 

3  Strictly  Deut.  vi.  4—9 ;  bat  also  xi.  13— 27 ;  Num.  xv.  37—41. 

3  Bar  Mitsvah. 

4  Pirke  Abhdth,  v.  21.  See  too  Dr.  Ginsburg's  excellent  article  on  "  Education  n  tn 
Kitto's  Bibl.  Cycl. 

6  Pirke  Abhdth,  i.  1.  The  two  favourite  words  of  the  Pharisees  were  aKptjBsio  and 
rA  jrirpioWj.  See  Acts  xxvi.  5;  xxii.  3;  Jos.  B.  J.  ii.  8,  §  14;  i.  5,  §  J&  Antt.  xiii.  10, 
§  o ;  xvii.  2,  ad  Jin. 

6  Acts  v.  34,  xxii.  3.    See  Gratz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden.  iii.  274. 

7  I  have  noticed  farther  on  (see  Excursus  V.)  the  difficulty  of  being  sure  which  of  the 
Gamaliels  is  referred  to  when  the  name  occurs  in  the  Talmud.  This,  however,  is  less  im- 
portant, since  they  were  all  of  the  same  school,  and  entirely  faithful  to  Mosaism.  We 
may  see  the  utter  change  which  subsequently  took  place  in  St.  Paul's  views  if  we  com- 
pare Rom.  xiv.  5,  Col.  ii.  16,  Gal.  iv.  10,  with  the  following  anecdote: — "Rabban 
Gamaliel's  ass  happened  to  be  laden  with  honey,  and  it  was  found  dead  one  Sabbath 
evening,  because  he  had  been  unwilling  to  unload  it  on  that  day  "  (Shdbbath}  f .  154,  c.  2). 
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There  is  no  authority  for  the  tradition  that  he  was  a  secret  Christian,1  but  we 
Bee  from  the  numerous  notices  of  him  in  the  Talmud,  and  from  the  sayings 
there  ascribed  to  him,  that  he  was  a  man  of  exactly  the  character  which  wo 
should  infer  from  the  brief  notice  of  him  and  of  his  sentiments  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  In  both  sources  alike  we  see  a  humane,  thoughtful,  high- 
minded,  and  religious  man — a  man  of  sufficient  culture  to  elevate  him  above 
vulgar  passions,  and  of  sufficient  wisdom  to  see,  to  state,  and  to  act  upon  the 
broad  principles  that  hasty  judgments  are  dangerously  liable  to  error ;  that 
there  is  a  strength  and  majesty  in  truth  which  needs  no  aid  from  persecu- 
tion ;  that  a  light  from  heaven  falls  upon  the  destinies  of  man,  and  that  by 
that  light  God  "  shows  all  things  in  the  slow  history  of  their  ripening.', 

At  the  feet  of  this  eminent  Sanhedrist  sat  Saul  of  Tarsus  in  all  pro- 
bability for  many  years;2  and  though  for  a  time  the  burning  zeal  of  his 
temperament  may  have  carried  him  to  excesses  of  intolerance  in  which  he 
was  untrue  to  the  best  traditions  of  his  school,  yet,  since  the  sunlight  of  the 
grace  of  God  ripened  in  his  soul  the  latent  seeds  of  all  that  was  wise  and; 
tender,  we  may  believe  that  some  of  those  germs  of  charity  had  been 
implanted  in  his  heart  by  his  eminent  teacher.  So  far  from  seeing  any 
improbability  in  the  statement  that  St.  Paul  had  been  a  scholar  of  Gamaliel,  i 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  character  and  opinions  of 
the  Apostle.  With  the  exception  of  Hillel,  there  is  no  one  of  the  Jewish' I 
Rabbis,  so  far  as  we  see  them  in  the  light  of  history,  whose  virtues  made  himji 
better  suited  to  be  a  teacher  of  a  Saul,  than  Hillel's  grandson.  We  must  bear' 
in  mind  that  the  dark  side  of  Pharisaism  which  is  brought  before  us  in  the 
Gospels — the  common  and  current  Pharisaism,  half  hypocritical,  half 
mechanical,  and  wholly  selfish,  which  justly  incurred  the  blighting  flash  of 
Christ's  denunciation — was  not  the  drily  aspect  which  Pharisaism  could  wear. 
When  we  speak  of  Pharisaism  we  mean  obedience  petrified  into  formalism, 
religion  degraded  into  ritual,  morals  cankered  by  casuistry;  we  mean  the 
triumph  and  perpetuity  of  all  the  worst  and  weakest  elements  in  religious 
party- spirit.  But  there  were  Pharisees  and  Pharisees.  The  New  Testament 
furnishes  us  with  a  favourable  picture  of  the  candour  and  wisdom  of  a 
Nicodemus  and  a  Gamaliel.  In  the  Talmud,  among  many  other  stately 
figures  who  walk  in  a  peace  and  righteousness  worthy  of  the  race  which 
sprang  from  Abraham,  we  see  the  lovable  and  noble  characters  of  a  Hillel,  of 
a  Simeon,  of  a  Chaja,  of  a  Juda  "  the  Holy."  It  was  when  he  thought  of 
such  as  those,  that,  even  long  after  his  conversion,  Paul  could  exclaim  before 
the  Sanhedrin  with  no  sense  of  shame  or  contradiction — "  Men  and  brethren, 
I  am  a  Pharisee,  a  son  of  Pharisees."  He  would  be  the  more  able  to  make 
this  appeal  because,  at  that  moment,  he  was  expressly  referring  to  the 

1  Rccogn.  Clem.  1.  65;  Thot.  Cod,.  171,  p.  199;  Thilo,  Cod.  Apocr.  p.  501  (Meyer  a4 
Acts  v.  34). 

2  Acts  xxii.  3.    The  Jewish  Rabbis  sat  on  lofty  chairs,  and  their  pupils  sat  at  their 
feet,  either  on  the  ground  or  on  benches.    There  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  the  tradition  i 
that  up  till  the  time  of  Gamaliel's  death  it  had  been  the  custom  for  the  pupils  to  stand- 
(2  Kings  ii.  3 ;  iv.  38 ;  B*b.  Sanhcdr.  vii.  2  ;  Biscoe,  p.  77.) 
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resurrection  of  the  dead,  which  has  been  too  sweepingly  characterised  as  "  the 
one  doctrine  which  Paul  the  Apostle  borrowed  from  Saul  the  Pharisee." 

It  is  both  interesting,  and  for  the  study  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  most 
deeply  important,  to  trace  the  influence  of  these  years  upon  his  character  and 
intellect.  Much  that  he  learnt  during  early  manhood  continued  to  be,  till  the 
last,  an  essential  part  of  his  knowledge  and  experience.  To  the  day  of  his 
death  he  neither  denied  nor  underrated  the  advantages  of  the  Jew ;  and  first 
among  those  advantages  he  placed  the  possession  of  "the  oracles  of  God."1 
He  had  begun  the  study  of  these  Scriptures  at  the  age  of  six,  and  to  them, 
and  the  elucidations  of  them  which  had  been  gathered  during  many  centuries 
in  the  schools  of  Judaism,  he  had  devoted  the  most  studious  years  of  his  life. 
The  effects  of  that  study  are  more  or  less  traceable  in  every  Epistle  which  he 
wrote ;  they  are  specially  remarkable  in  those  which,  like  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  were  in  whole  or  in  part  addressed  to  Churches  in  which  Jewish 
converts  were  numerous  or  predominant. 

His^jpmfound  knowledge  of  _jfchejQld  Testament  Scriptures  shows  how 
great  had  been  his  familiarity  with  them  from  earliest  childhood.  From  the 
Pentateuch,  from  the  Prophets,  and  above  all  from  the  Psalter,  he  not  only 
quotes  repeatedly,  advancing  at  each  step  of  the  argument  from  quotation  to 
quotation,  as  though  without  these  his  argument,  which  is  often  in  reality 
quite  independent  of  them,  would  lack  authority;  but  he  also  quotes,  as  is 
evident,  from  memory,  and  often  into  one  brief  quotation  weaves  the  verbal 
reminiscences  of  several  passages.2  Like  all  Hellenistic  Jews  he  uses  the 
Greek  version  of  the  LXX.,  but  he  had  an  advantage  over  most  Hellenists  in 
that  knowledge  of  the  original  Hebrew  which  sometimes  stands  him  in  good 
stead.  Tet  though  he  can  refer  to  the  original  when  occasion  requires,  the 
LXX.  was  to  him  as  much  "  the  Bible  "  as  our  English  version  is  to  us ;  and, 
as  is  the  case  with  many  Christian  writers,  he  knew  it  so  well  that  his 
sentences  are  constantly  moulded  by  its  rhythm,  and  his  thoughts  incessantly 
coloured  by  its  expressions. 

And  the  controversial  use  which  he  makes  of  it  is  very  remarkable.  It 
often  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  wholly  independent  of  the  context.  It  often 
seems  to  read  between  the  lines.3  It  often  seems  to  consider  the  mere  words 
of  a  writer  as  of  conclusive  authority  entirely  apart  from  their  original 
application.4  It  seems  to  regard  the  word  and  letter  of  Scripture  as  full  of 
divine  mysterious  oracles,  which  might  not  only  be  cited  in  matters  of  doctrine, 
but  even  to  illustrate  the  simplest  matters  of  contemporary  fact.5  It  attaches 
consequences  of  the  deepest  importance  to  what  an  ordinary  reader  might 

1  Rom.  Hi.  2. 

2  E.g.,  Rom.  i.  24,  in.  6,  iv.  17,  ix.  33,  x.  18,  xi.  8;  1  Cor.  vi.  2,  ix.  7,  xv.  45;  kc. 

8  Rom.  ii.  24,  iii.  10—18,  ix.  15 ;1  Cor.  x.  1—4  ;  Cal.  iv.  24—31;  &c.  This  is  the 
essence  of  the  later  Kabbala,  with  its  Pardcs— namely,  Peshat,  "explanation  ;  "  Hemes, 
"hint;"  Dcrush,  "homily;"  and  Sod,  "mystery."  Yet  in  St.  Paul  there  is  not  a 
trace  of  the  methods  (Geneth)  of  Gematria,  Notarikon,  or  Themourah,  which  the  Jews 
applied  very  early  to  Old  Testament  exegesis.  I  have  fully  explained  these  terms  in  a 
paper  on  "Rabbinic  Exegesis,"  Expositor,  May,  1877. 

*  I  Cor.  xiv.  £L ;  Bom.  x.  6—9 ;  1  Cojr.  xv.  45.  •  See  Bom.  x.  15—21, 
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regard  as  a  mere  grammatical  expression.1  But  if  the  general  conception  of 
this  stylo  of  argumentation  was  due  to  Paul's  long  training  in  Rabbinic 
principles  of  exegesis,  it  should  not  bo  forgotten  that  while  these  principles 
often  modified  the  form  of  his  expressions,  they  cannot  in  any  single  instance 
be  said  to  have  furnished  the  essential  matter  of  his  thoughts.  It  was  quite 
inevitable  that  one  who  had  undergone  the  elaborate  training  of  a  Rabbi — one 
who,  to  full  manhood,  had  never  dreamt  that  any  training  could  be  superior  to 
it — would  not  instantly  unlearn  the  reiterated  lessons  of  so  many  years.  Nor 
was  it  in  any  way  necessary  to  the  interests  of  religious  truth  that  he  should 
do  so.  The  sort  of  traditional  culture  in  the  explanation  of  Scripture  which 
he  learnt  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel  was  not  only  of  extreme  value  in  all  his 
controversies  with  the  Jews,  but  also  enriched  his  style,  and  lent  fresh  vivid- 
ness to  his  arguments,  without  enfeebling  his  judgment  or  mystifying  his 
opinions.  The  ingenuity  of  the  Jewish  Rabbi  never  for  one  moment  over- 
powers the  vigorous  sense  and  illuminated  intellect  of  the  Christian  teacher. 
Although  St.  Paul's  method  of  handling  Scripture,  undoubtedly,  in  its  general 
features,  resembles  and  recalls  the  method  which  reigns  throughout  the 
Talmud,  yet  the  practical  force,  the  inspired  wisdom,  the  clear  intuition,  of 
the  great  Apostle,  preserve  him  from  that  extravagant  abuse  of  numerical, 
kabbalistic,  esoteric,  and  impossibly  inferential  minutiae  which  make  anything 
mean  anything — from  all  attempt  to  emulate  the  remarkable  exegetical  feats 
of  those  letter-worshipping  Rabbis  who  prided  themselves  on  suspending 
dogmatic  mountains  by  textual  hairs.  He  shared,  doubtless,  in  the  views  of 
the  later  Jewish  schools — the  Tanaim  and  Amoraim — on  the  nature  of 
inspiration.  These  views,  which  we  find  also  in  Philo,  made  the  words  of 
Scripture  co-extensive  and  identical  with  the  words  of  God,  and  in  the 
clunisy  and  feeble  hands  of  the  more  fanatical  Talmudists  often  attached  to 
tho  dead  letter  an  importance  which  stifled  or  dostroyed  the  living  sense. 
But  as  tins  extreme  and  mechanical  literalism — this  claim  to  absolute  in- 
fallibility even  in  accidental  details  and  passing  allusions — this  superstitious 
adoration  of  the  letters  and  vocables  of  Scripture  as  though  they  were  the 
articulate  vocables  and  immediate  autograph  of  God — finds  no  encouragement 
in  any  part  of  Scripture,  and  very  direct  discouragement  in  more  than  one  of 
the  utterances  of  Christ,  so  there  is  not  a  single  passage  in  which  any 
approach  to  it  is  dogmatically  stated  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul.2  Nay,  more 
—the  very  point  of  his  specific  difference  from  the  Judseo-Christians  was  his 
denial  of  the  permanent  validity  of  the  entire  scheme  of  legislation  which  it 
was  the  immediate  object  of  the  Pentateuch  to  record.  If  it  be  asserted 
,tbat  St.  Paul  deals  with  the  Old  Testament  in  the  manner  of  a  Rabbi,  let  it 
be  said  in  answer  that  he  uses  it  to  emancipate  the  souls  which  Judaism 

i  Gal.  iii.  16. 

3  2  Tim.  iii.  16  is  no  exception ;  even  if  $e6nv€v<rros  be  there  regarded  as  a  predicate, 
nothing  would  be  more  extravagant  than  to  rest  on  that  single  adjective  the  vast  hypo- 
thesis of  literal  dictation  (see  infra,  ad  loc.).  On  this  zreat  subject  of  inspiration  I  have 
stated  what  I  believe  to  be  the  Catholic  faith  fully  and  clearly  in  the  Bible  Educator,  t 
190  $<*. 
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enslaved;  and  thai  he  deduces  from  it,  not  the  Kabbala  and  the  Talmud— "a 
philosophy  for  dreamers  and  a  code  for  mummies  " l — but  the  main  ideas  of 
the  Gospel  cf  the  grace  of  God. 

It  will  be  easy  for  any  thoughtful  and  unprejudiced  reader  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  to  verify  and  illustrate  for  himself  the  Apostle's  use  of  Scripture. 
He  adopts  the  current  mode  of  citation,  but  he  ennobles  and  enlightens  it.2 
That  he  did  not  consider  the  method  universally  applicable  is  clear  from  its 
omission  in  those  of  his  Epistles  which  were  intended  in  the  main  for  Gentile 
Christians,3  as  also  in  his  speeches  to  heathen  assemblies.  But  to  the  Jews  ho 
would  naturally  address  a  style  of  argument  which  was  in  entire  accordance 
with  their  own  method  of  dialectics.  Many  of  the  truths  which  he 
demonstrates  by  other  considerations  may  have  seemed  to  him  to  acquire 
additional  authority  from  their  assonance  with  certain  expressions  of  Scripture. 
We  cannot,  indeed,  be  sure  in  some  instances  how  far  St,  Paul  meant  his 
quotation  for  an  argument,  and  how  far  he  used  it  as  a  mere  illustrative 
formula.  Thus,  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  admitting  the  cogency  of  his  proof 
of  the  fact  that  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  were  guilty  in  God's  sight ;  but  we 
should  not  consider  the  language  of  David  about  his  enemies  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifty-third  Psalms,  still  less  his  strong  expressions  "  all "  and  "  no,  not 
one,"  as  adding  any  great  additional  force  to  the  general  argument.  It  is 
probable  that  a  Jew  would  have  done  so;  and  St.  Paul,  as  a  Jew  trained  in 
this  method  of  Scriptural  application,  may  have  done  so  too.  But  what  has 
been  called  his  "  inspired  Targuin  "  of  the  Old  Testament  does  not  bind  us  to 
the  mystic  method  of  Old  Testament  commentary.  As  the  Jews  were  more 
likely  to  adopt  any  conclusion  which  was  expressed  for  them  in  the  words  of 
Scripture,  St.  Paul,  having  undergone  the  same  training.,  naturally  en  wove 
into  his  style — though  only  when  he  wrote  to  them-— this  particular  method  of 
Scriptural  illustration.  To  them  an  argument  of  this  kind  would  be  an 
argumentum  ex  concessis.  To  us  its  argumentative  force  would  bo  much 
smaller,  because  it  does  not  appeal  to  us,  as  to  him  and  to  his  readers,  with  all 
the  force  of  familiar  reasoning.  So  far  from  thinking  this  a  subject  for 
regret,  we  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  heartily  thankful  for  an  insight  which 
could  give  explicitness  to  deeply  latent  truths,  and  find  in  an  observation  of 
minor  importance,  like  that  of  Habakkuk,  that  "  the  soul  of  the  proud  man 
is  not  upright,  but  the  just  man  shall  live  by  his  steadfastness"4 — i.e.,  that 
the  Chaldeans  should  enjoy  no  stable  prosperity,  but  that  the  Jews,  here 
ideally  represented  as  "  the  upright  man,"  should,  because  of  their  fidelity, 
live  secure — the  depth  of  power  and  meaning  which  we  attach  to  that  palmary 
truth  of  the  Pauline  theology  that  "the  just  shall  live  by  his  faith /'* 

I»  Reuss,  Thiol  Chrit.  i.  268  and  408—421. 
3  See  Jowett,  Romam,  i.  353—362. 

8  There  are  no  Scriptural  quotations  in  1,  2  Tliess.,  Phil.,  Col. 

4  Hab.  ii.  4.     (Heb.  tapogj,  by  his  trustworthiness.)    See" Light-foot  on  Gal.  Hi.  11, 
entl  p.  149. 

6  Gal.  iii.  11 ;  Kom.  I.  17 ;  also  in  Heb.  x.  38.     St.  Paul  omits  the  pov  of  the  LXX., 
which  is  not  in  the  Hebrew, 
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A  similar  but  more  remarkable  instance  of  this  apparent  subordination  of 
the  historic  context  in  the  illustrative  application  of  prophetic  words  is  found 
in  1  Cor.  xiv.  21.  St.  Paul  is  there  speaking  of  the  gift  of  tongues,  and 
speaking  of  it  with  entire  disparagement  in  comparison  with  the  loftier  gift 
of  prophecy,  i.e.,  of  impassioned  and  spiritual  teaching.  In  support  of  this 
disparaging  estimate,  and  as  a  proof  that  the  tongues,  being  mainly  meant  as 
a  sign  to  unbelievers,  ought  only  to  be  used  sparingly  and  under  definite 
limitations  in  the  congregations  of  the  faithful,  he  quotes  from  Isaiah  xxviii.  II1 
the  verso — which  he  does  not  in  this  instance  borrow  from  the  LXX.  version— 
"  With  men  of  other  tongues  and  other  lips  will  I  speak  unto  this  people,  and 
yet  for  all  that  will  they  not  hear  me,  saith  the  Lord.9'  The  whole  meaning 
and  context  are,  in  the  original,  very  interesting,  and  generally  misunderstood. 
The  passage  implies  that  since  the  drunken,  shameless  priests  and  prophets 
chose,  in  their  hiccoughing  scorn,  to  deride  the  manner  and  method  of  the 
divine  instruction  which  came  to  them,2  God  should  address  them  in  a  wholly 
different  way,  namely,  by  the  Assyrians,  who  spake  tongues  which  they  could 
not  understand ;  and  yet  even  to  that  instruction — the  stern  and  unintelligible 
utterance  of  foreign  victors — they  should  continue  deaf.  This  passage,  in  a 
manner  quite  alien  from  any  which  would  be  natural  to  us,  St.  Paul  embodied 
in  a  pre-eminently  noble  and  able  argument,  as  though  it  illustrated,  if  it  did 
not  prove,  his  view  as  to  the  proper  object  and  limitations  of  those  soliloquies 
of  ecstatic  spiritual  emotion  which  were  known  as  Glossolalia,  or  "  the  Gift  of 
Tongues." 

One  more  instance,  and  that,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  of  all,  will 
enable  us  better  to  understand  a  peculiarity  which  was  the  natural  result  of 
years  of  teaching.  In  Gal.  iii.  16  he  says,  "  Now  the  promises  were  spoken  to 
Abraham  and  to  his  seed.  He  saith  not,  And  to  seeds,  as  applying  to 
many,  but,  as  applying  to  one,  And  to  thy  seed — who  is  Christ."  Certainly 
at  first  sight  we  should  say  that  an  argument  of  immense  importance  was 
here  founded  on  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  word  zero,  in  the  singular,3  and  its 
representative  the  trvcpfia  of  the  LXX. ;  and  that  the  inference  which  St.  Paul 
deduces  depends  solely  on  the  fact  that  the  plural,  zeraim  (av4pfiara)9  is  not 
used ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  promise  of  Gen.  xiii.  15  pointed  from  the  first 
to  a  special  fulfilment  in  ONE  of  Abraham's  descendants.  This  prima  facie 
view  must,  however,  be  erroneous,  because  it  is  inconceivable  that  St.  Paul — a 
good  Hebraist  and  a  master  of  Hellenistic  Greek — was  unaware  that  the  plural 
zeraim,  as  in  1  Sam.  viii.  15,  Dan  i.  12,  and  the  title  of  the  Talmudic  treatise, 
could  not  by  any  possibility  have  been  used  in  the  original  promise,  because 
it  could  only  mean  "various  kinds  of  grain*9 — exactly  in  the  sense  in  which  ha 

1  The  quotation  is  introduced  with  the  formula,  "It  has  been  written  in  the  Law,1*  a 
phrase  which  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  entire  Old  Testament. 

3  They  ridiculed  Isaiah's  repetitions  by  saying  they  were  all  "  bid  and  bid,  bid  and 
bid,  forbid  and  forbid,  forbid  and  forbid,"  &c.  {Tsav  la-tsav,  tsav  la-tsav,  kav  la-kavr 
lav  la-kav,  &c,  Heb.).  (See  an  admirable  paper  on  this  passage  by  Rev.  S.  Cox, 
Expositor \  i.  p.  101.) 

»v~.j 
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himself  uses  spermata  in  1  Cor.  xv.  38 — and  that  the  Greek  spermata,  in  the 
sense  of  "  offspring/'  would  be  nothing  less  than  an  impossible  barbarism. 
The  argument,  therefore — if  it  be  an  argument  at  all,  and  not  what  the 
Rabbis  would  have  called  a  sod,  or  "  mystery  " — does  not,  and  cannot,  turn, 
as  has  been  so  unhesitatingly  assumed,  on  the  fact  that  sperma  is  a  singular 
noun,  but  on  the  fact  that  it  is  a  collective  noun,  and  was  deliberately  used 
instead  of  "sons"  or  "children;"1  and  St.  Paul  declares  that  this  collective 
term  was  meant  from  the  first  to  apply  to  Christ,  as  elsewhere  he  applies  it 
spiritually  to  the  servants  of  Christ.  In  the  interpretation,  then,  of  this  word, 
St.  Paul  reads  between  the  lines  of  the  original,  and  is  enabled  to  see  in  it 
deep  meanings  which  are  the  true,  but  not  the  primary  ones.  He  does  not 
say  at  once  that  the  promises  to  Abraham  found  in  Christ — as  in  the  purpose 
of  God  it  had  always  been  intended  that  they  should  find  in  Christ 2 — their 
highest  and  truest  fulfilment;  but,  in  a  manner  belonging  peculiarly  to  the 
Jewish  stylo  of  exegesis,  he  illustrates  this  high  truth  by  the  use  of  a  collective 
noun  in  which  he  believes  it  to  have  been  mystically  foreshadowed.3 

This  passage  is  admirably  adapted  to  throw  light  on  the  Apostle's  use  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Rabbinic  in  form,  it  was  free  in  spirit.  Though  he  does 
not  disdain  either  Amoraic  or  Alexandrian  methods  of  dealing  with  Scripture, 
St.  Paul  never  falls  into  the  follies  or  extravagances  of  either.  Treating  the 
letter  of  Scripture  with  intense  respect,  he  yet  made  the  literal  sense  of  it  bend 
at  will  to  the  service  of  the  spiritual  consciousness.  On  the  dead  letter  of  the 
Urim,  which  recorded  the  names  of  lost  tribes,  he  flashed  a  mystic  ray,  which 
made  them  gleam  forth  into  divine  and  hitherto  undreamed-of  oracles.  The 
actual  words  of  the  sacred  writers  became  but  as  the  wheels  and  wings  of  the 
Cherubim,  and  whithersoever  the  Spirit  went  they  went.  Nothing  is  more 
natural,  nothing  more  interesting,  in  the  hands  of  an  inspired  teacher 
I  nothing  is  more  valuable,  than  this  mode  of  application.  We  have  not 
;  in  St.  Paul  the  frigid  spirit  of  Philonian  allegory  which  to  a  great 
extent  depreciated  the  original  and  historic  sense  of  Scripture,  and  was 
chiefly  bent  on  educing  philosophic  mysteries  from  its  living  page ;  nor  have 
we  a  single  instance  of  Gematria  or  Notarikon,  of  Atbash  or  Albam,  of 
Hillel's  middoth  or  Akibha's  method  of  hanging  legal  decisions  on  the  horns 
of  letters.  Into  these  unreal  mysticisms  and  exegetical  frivolities  it  was 
impossible  that  a  man  should  fall  who  was  intensely  earnest,  and  felt,  in  the 
vast  mass  of  what  he  wrote,  that  he  had  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  In  no 
single  instance  does  he  make  one  of  these  general  quotations  the  demon- 
strative basis  of  the  point  which  he  is  endeavouring  to  impress.  In  every  instance 

1  Sc*  Lightfoot,  ad  loc,  p.  139. 

2  As  in  Gen.  iii.  15.  The  Jews  could  not  deny  the  force  of  the  argument,  for  th6y 
Interpreted  Gen.  iv.  25,  &c,  of  the  Messiah.  But  St.  Jerome's  remark,  "  Galatis,  quoa 
paulo  ante  stultos  dixerat,  f actus  est  stultus,"  as  though  the  Apostle  had  purposely  used 
an  "  accommodation  "  argument,  is  founded  on  wrong  principles. 

3  The  purely  illustrative  character  of  the  reference  seems  to  be  clear  from  the 
different,  yet  no  less  spiritualised,  sense  given  to  the  text  in  Rom.  iv.  13.  16.  18  :  ix,  8 : 
Gal.  iii.  28,  29. 
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he  states  the  solid  argument  on  which  he  rests  his  conclusion,  and  only  adduces 

Scripture  by  way  of  sanction  or  support.    And  this  is  in  exact  accordance 

with  all  that  we  know  of  his  spiritual  history — of  the  genuineness  of  which 

it  affords  an  unsuspected  confirmation.    He  had  not  arrived  at  any  one  of  the 

truths  of  his  special  gospel  by  the  road  of  ratiocination.    They  came  to  him 

with  the  flash  of  intuitive  conviction  at  the  miracle  of  his  conversion,  or  in 

the  gradual  process  of  subsequent  psychological  experience.    Wo  hear  from 

his  own  lips  that  he  had  not  originally  found  these   truths  in  Scripture, 

or  been  led  to  them  by  inductive  processes  in  the  course  of  Scripture  study. 

He  received  them,  as  again  and  again  he  tells  us,  by  revelation  direct  from 

Christ.    It  was  only  when  God  had  taught  him  the  truth  of  them  that  he 

became  cognisant  that  they   must  be  latent  in  the  writings  of  the  Old 

Dispensation.    When  he  was  thus  enlightened  to  see   that  they  existed  in 

Scripture,  he  found  that  all  Scripture   was  full  of  them.    When  he  knew 

that  the  treasure  lay  hid  in  the  field,  he  bought  the  whole  field,  to  becomo 

its  owner.    When  God  had  revealed  to  him  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 

faith,  ho  saw — as  we  may  now  see,  but  as  none  had  seen  before  him — that  it 

existed  implicitly  in  the  trustfulness  of  Abraham  and  the  "  life  "  and  "  faith  n 

of  Habakkuk.    Given  the  right,  nay,  the  necessity,  to  spiritualise  the  meaning 

of  the  Scriptures— and  given  the  fact  that  this  right  was  assumed  and 

practised  by  every  teacher  of  the  schools  in  which  Paul  had  been  trained  and 

to  which  his  countrymen  looked  up,  as  it  has  been  practised  by  every  great 

teacher  since — we  then  possess  the  key  to  all  such  passages  as  those  to  which 

I  liave  referred;  and  we  also  see  the  cogency  with  which  they  would  come 

home  to  the  minds  of  those  for  whom  they  were  intended.    In  other  words, 

St.  Paul,  when  speaking  to  Jews,  was  happily  able  to  address  them,  as  it  were, 

in  their  own  dialect,  and  it  is  a  dialect  from  which  Gentiles  also  have  deep 

lessons  to  learn. 

It  is  yet  another  instance  of  the  same  method  when  he  points  to  the  two 
wives  of  Abraham  as  types  of  the  Jewish  and  of  the  Christian  covenant, 
and  in  the  struggles  and  jealousies  of  the  two,  ending  in  the  ejection  of  Agar, 
sees  allegorically  foreshadowed  the  triumph  of  the  new  covenant  over  tho 
old.  In  this  allegory,  by  marvellous  interchange,  tho  physical  descendants  of 
Sarah  becomo,  in  a  spiritual  point  of  view,  the  descendants  of  Agar,  and  those 
who  were  A  gar's  children  become  Sarah's  true  spiritual  offspring.  The, 
inhabitants  of  the  Jerusalem  that  now  is,  though  descended  from  Sarah  and 
Abraham,  are  foreshadowed  for  rejection  under  the  type  of  the  offspring  of 
Ishmael ;  and  the  true  children  of  Abraham  and  Sarah  are  those  alone  who 
are  so  spiritually,  but  of  whom  the  vast  majority  were  not  of  the  chosen  seed. 
And  the  proof  of  this — if  proof  be  in  any  case  the  right  word  for  what 
perhaps  St.  Paul  himself  may  only  have  regarded  as  allegoric  confirmation- 
is  found  in  Isaiah  liv.  1,  where  the  prophet,  addressing  the  New  Jerusalem 
which  is  to  rise  out  of  the  ashes  of  her  Babylonian  ruin,  calls  to  her  as  to 
a  barren  woman,  and  bids  her  to  rejoice  as  having  many  more  children 
than  she  that  hath  a  husband.    The  Jews  become  metamorphosed  into  the? 
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descendants  of  Agar,  the  Gentiles  into  the  seed  of  Abraham  and  heirs  of  the 
Promise.1 

This  very  ranging  in  corresponding  colnmns  of  type  and  antitype,  or  of 
the  actually  existent  and  its  ideal  counterpart— this  Systoichia  in  which 
Agar,  Ishmael,  the  Old  Covenant,  the  earthly  Jerusalem,  the  unconverted 
Jews,  &c,  m  the  one  column,  are  respective  counterparts  of  their  spiritual 
opposites,  Sarah,  Isaac,  the  New  Covenant,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  the 
Christian  Church,  &c,  in  the  other  column— is  in  itself  a  Rabbinic  method 
of  sotting  forth  a  series  of  conceptions,  and  is,  therefore,  another  of  the  many 
traces  of  the  influence  of  Rabbinic  training  upon  the  mind  of  St.  Paul  A 
part  of  the  system  of  the  Rabbis  was  to  regard  the  earth  as— 
"  But  the  shadow  of  heaven,  and  things  therein 
Each  to  the  other  like  more  than  on  earth  ie  thought." 

This  notion  was  especially  applied  to  everything  connected  with  the  Holy 
People  and  there  w  no  event  in  the  wanderings  of  the  wilderness  which 
did  not  stand  typically  for  matters  of  spiritual  experience  or  heavenly  hope » 
This  principle  is  expressly  stated  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  " 
where,  in  exemplification  of  it,  not  only  is  the  manna  made  the  type  of  the 
bread  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  but,  by  a  much  more  remote  analogy,  the  purine 
through  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  being  guided  by  the  pillar  of 
cloud  by  day,  is  described  as  "  being  baptised  unto  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in 
the  sea,"  and  is  made  a  prefigurement  of  Christian  baptism.4 
.  ®ni  *}thoxiSh  St-  Paul  was  a  Hebrew  by  virtue  of  his  ancestry,  and  by 
virtue  of  the  language  which  he  had  learnt  as  his  mother-tongue,  and  although 
he  would  probably  have  rejected  the  appellation  of  «  Hellenist,"  which  is 
indeed  never  applied  to  him,  yet  his  very  Hebraism  had,  in  one  most  impor- 
tant respect,  and  one  which  has  very  little  attracted  the  attention  of  scholars 
an  Hellenie  bias  and  tinge.    This  is  apparent  in  the  fact  which  I  have  already 
mentioned,  that  he  was,  or  at  any  rate  that  he  became,  to  a  marked  extent, 
m  the  technical  language  of  the  Jewish  schools,  an  Hagadist,  not  an  Halaehist « 
It  needs  but  a  glance  at  the  Mishna,  and  still  more  at  tho  Gemara,  to  see  that 

™l  P*f OT  T-oim>ens  °-f  e^e„g?sis  aocordant  in  result  with  the  known  views  of  tho  Eabbis 
v.  29,  find  parallels  in  the  Targums,  &*    To  'these  may  be  added  various  iWes  and 

^rSLiTp1 2i8:)xv- 36;  2  Cor- * 2J 1 "-»  * 16-  <s-  ^*2Fr£i 

lV"QJS»qUw-^en-t  PatPbus  f!??™1  fihis,"  &o.     (Wetstein,  and  Schottgen  ad  1  Cor. 
•  "/•     l^ee  Wisd.  n.,  xn. — xvm.) 

hilA  tw^'  5';iTa5.a  **  Trf*«  w5"  h'Hh^v-  On  tho  manna  (=  few  Myvs),  compare 
hilo,  i>e  Leg.  Alleg.  iv.  56 ;  on  the  rock  (=  <ro<K«  to5  ««o0),  id.  ii.  21. 

>wed  L  4?£Jw  ^aL  I9,  ?••  m,'  Jei-  Ep:.  «•*  FaUo1  and  most  commentators,  fol- 
blerte  Ihtftt  t±?  "".  baP*isl»al  "™*  <«  figuring  thereby  thy  holy  baptism."  But 
^*to»Mt^&tt?SSd&^'  °U  paramount (1 Sor.  *.  6, 11), 
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the  question  which  mainly  occupied  the  thoughts  and  interests  of  the  Pales- 

tinian  and  Babylonian  Rabbis,  and  which  almost    constituted  the  entire 

education  of  their  scholars,  was  the  Halacha,  or  "  rule; "  and  if  we  compare 

the  Talmud  with  the  Midrashim,  we  see  at  once  that  some  Jewish  scholars 

devoted  themselves  to  the  Hagada  almost  exclusively,  and  others  to  the 

Halacha,  and  that  the  names  frequent  in  the  one  region  of  Jewish  literature 

are  rarely  found  in  the  other.    The  two  classes  of  students  despised  each 

other     The  Hagadist  despised  the  Halachist  as  a  minute  pedant,  and  was 

despised  in  turn  as  an  imaginative  ignoramus.    There  was  on  the  part  of 

some  Babbis  a  jealous  dislike  of  teaching  the  SagadSth  at  all  to  any  one  who 

had  not  gone  through  the  laborious  training  of  the  Hal^ha       I  hold  from 

my  ancestors,"  said  R.  Jonathan,  in  refusing  to  teach  the  Hagada  to  R.  Samlai, 

"that  one  ought  not  to  teach  tire  Hagada  either  to  a  Babylonian  or  to  a 

southern  Palestinian,  because  they  are  arrogant  and  ignorant       The  conse, 

quences  of  the  mutual  dis-esteem  in  which  each  branch  of  students ^held  the 

other  was  that  the  Hagadists  mainly  occupied  themselves  with  the  Prophets 

and  the  Halachists  with  the  Law.    And  hence  the  latter  became  more  anc 

more  Judaic,  Pharisaic,  Rabbinic.     The  seven  rules  of  HiUel  became  th< 

thirteen  rules  of  Ishmael.i  and  the  thirty-three  of  Akibha,  and  by  the  inter 

vention  of  these  rules  almost  anything  might  be  added  to  or  subtracted  iron 

the  veritable  Law.2    The  letter  of  the  Law  thus  lost  its  comparative  simpli 

city  in  boundless  complications,  until  the  Talmud  tells  us  how  Akibha  wa 

seen  in  a  vision  by  the  astonished  Moses,  drawing  from  every  horn  of  ever 

letter  whole  bushels  of  decisions."    Meanwhile  the  Hagadists  were  deducmj 

from  the  utterances  of  the  Prophets  a  spirit  which  almost  amounted  to  con 

tempt  forLevitical  minutiae;*  were  developing  theMessianictradition.au 

furnishing  a  powerful  though  often  wholly  unintentional  assistance  to  tb 

lo-ic  of  Christian  exegesis.    This  was  because  the  Hagadists  were  graspm 

the  spirit,  while  the  Halachists  were  blindly  groping  amid  the  crumble 

fragments  of  the  letter.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  Jews  got  to  bo  so  jealou 

of  the  Hagada,  as  betraying  possible  tendencies  to  the  heresies  of  the  mmrr* 

ie   the  Christians-that  they  imposed  silence  upon  those  who  used  certaj 

suspected  hagadistic  expressions,  which  in  themselves  were  perfectly  harmles 

"He  who  profanes  holy  things,"  says  Rabbi  Eliezer  of  Modm,  in  the  Pvrl 

Abhoth,  "who  slights  the  festivals,  who  causes  his  neighbour  to  blush 

public;  who  breaks  the  covenant  of  Abraham,  and  discovers  explanations 

the  Law  contrary  to  the  Halacha,  even  if  he  knew  the  Law  and  his  worl 

were  good,  would  still  lose  his  share  in  the  life  to  come."  s 

It  is  easy  to  understand  from  those  interesting  particulars  that  if  tl 
Hagada  and  the  Halacha  were  alike  taught  in  the  lecture-room  of  Gamah. 

I  irenDrtnmfaPwhfS^L7'with  K.  Akibha  the  title  of  Father ■  ot :  the :Wor, 
admits  to  haying  fouid  three  cases  in  which  the  Halacha  was  contrary  to  the  letter 
the  Pentateuch.    It  would  not  he  difficult  to  discover  very  many  more. 

3  Mmachdth,  29,  2.  *  Isa.  i.  11-15 ;  lvm.  6-7 ;  Jer.  vu.  21. 

'  Pirke  Abhdth,  in.  8;  Grftte,  iii.  70. 
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St.  Paul,  whatever  may  have  been  his  original  respect  for  and  study  of  the 
one,  earned  with  him  in  mature  years  no  trace  of  such  studies,  while  he  by 
no  means  despised  the  best  parts  of  the  other,  and,  illuminated  by  the  Holy 
'Spirit  of  God,  found  in  the  training  with  which  it  had  furnished  him  at  least 
an  occasional  germ,  or  illustration,  of  those  Christian  and  Messianic  argu- 
ments which  he  addressed  with  such  consummate  force  alike  to  the  rigid 
Hebraists  and  the  most  bigoted  Hellenists  in  after  years.1 


CHAPTER  IY. 

SAUL    THE    PHAEISEli. 

ZriXarrjs  xrK&pxw  rwv  irarpiK&v  fiov  vopaSocrtwy. — Gal.  i.  14 ;  Acts  xxii.  3. 
Karl  tV  *Kpife(TTaT7)v   alpeffiv  rrjs  ri^ripas  0pT]<rKclas  {faa   *api<ra?os.— Acts 
ixvi.  5. 

If  the  gathered  lore  of  the  years  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  thirty-three 
has  left,  as  it  must  inevitably  have  left,  unmistakable  traces  on  the  pages  of 
3t.  Paul,  how  much  more  must  this  be  the  case  with  all  the  moral  struggles, 
ill  the  spiritual  experiences,  all  those  inward  battles  which  are  not  fought 
with  earthly  weapons,  through  which  he  must  have  passed  during  the  long 
wriod  in  which  "  he  lived  a  Pharisee  "  ? 

We  know  well  the  kind  of  life  which  lies  hid  behind  that  expression.     We 
mow  the  minute  and  intense  scrupulosity  of  Sabbath  observance  wasting 
Itself  in  all  those  abhoth  and  toldoth— those  primary  and  derivative  rules  and 
prohibitions,  and  inferences  from  rules  and  prohibitions,  and  combinations  of 
inferences  from  rules  and  prohibitions,  and  cases  of  casuistry  and  conscience 
rising  out  of  the  infinite  possible  variety  of  circumstances  to  which  those 
Combinations  of  inference  might  apply— which  had  degraded  the  Sabbath 
from  "  a  delight,  holy  of  the  Lord  and  honourable,"  partly  into  an  anxious  and 
oitiless   burden,  and  partly   into  a  network  of   contrivances  hypocritically 
iesigned,  as  it  were,  in  the  lowest  spirit  of  heathenism,  to  cheat  the  Deity 
frith  the  mere  semblance  of  accurate  observance.2      We  know  the  carefulness 
bout  the  colour  of  fringes,  and  the  tying  of  tassels,  and  the  lawfulness  of 
aeats  and  drinks.     We  know  the  tithings,  at  once  troublesome  and  ludicrous, 
f  mint,  anise,  and  cummin,  and  the  serio-comic  questions  as  to  whether  in 
ithing  the  seed  it  was  obligatory  also  to  tithe  the  stalk.    We  know  the  double 
asts  of  the  week,  and  the  triple  prayers  of  the  day,  and  the  triple  visits  to  the 
emple.    We  know  the  elaborate  strainings  of  the  water  and  the  wine,  that 
ot  even  the  carcase  of  an  animalcula  might  defeat  the  energy  of  Levitical 
axiety.    We  know  the  constant  rinsings  and  scourings  of  brazen  cups  and 

hlhlL^tTh0m/^ffist  H  \  J2*f*ie  d>aPrl8  les  Thalmuds  (ch.  sd.  and  xxiii.), 
nieh  seems  to  me  to  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  views  and  early  training  of  St.  Paul. 
*  See  the  rules  about  the  mixtures  (Erubhtn),  Ufa  of  Christ,  i.  436,  ii.  472. 
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pots  and  tables,  carried  to  so  absurd  an  extreme  that,  on  the  occasion  of  was! 
ing  the  golden  candelabrum  of  the  Temple,  the  Sadducees  remarked  that  thei 
Pharisaic  rivals  would  wash  the  Sun  itself  if  they  could  get  an  opportunity 
We  know  the  entire  and  laborious  ablutions  and  bathings  of  the  whole  persoi 
with  carefully  tabulated  ceremonies  and  normal  gesticulations,  not  for  tl 
laudable  purpose   of    personal    cleanliness,   but  for  the  nervously- straine 
endeavour  to  avoid  every  possible  and  impossible  chance  of  contracting  cen 
monial  uncleannoss.    We  know  how  this  notion  of  perfect  Levitical  puriti 
thrust  itself  with  irritating   recurrence  into   every  aspect   and  relation  <| 
ordinary  life,  and  led  to  the  scornful  avoidance  of  the  very  contact  and  shade 
of  fellow-beings,  who  might  after  all  be  purer  and  nobler  than  those  wl 
would  not  touch  them  with  the  tassel  of  a  garment's  hem.    We  know  t» 
obtrusive  prayers,1  the  ostentatious  almsgivings,2  the  broadened  phylacteried 
the  petty  ritualisms,4  the  professorial  arrogance,5  the  reckless  proselytism 
the  greedy  avarice,7  the  haughty  assertion  of  pre-eminence,8  the  ill-concealc 
hypocrisy,9  which  were   often  hidden   under  this  venerable  assumption  < 
superior  holiness.    And  we  know  all  this  quite  as  much,  or  more,  from  tl 
admiring  records  of  the  Talmud— which  devotes  one  whole  treatise  to  ham 
washings,10  and  another  to  the  proper  method  of  killing  a  fowl,11  and  another] 
the  stalks  of  legumes12— as  from  the  reiterated  "woes"  of  Christ's  denuncij 
tion.13  But  we  may  be  sure  that  these  extremes  and  degeneracies  of  the  Pharisaj 
aim  would  be  as  grievous  and  displeasing  to  the  youthful  Saul  as  thoy  werej 
all  the  noblest  Pharisees,  and  as  they  were  to  Christ  Himself.    Of  the  sev<| 
kinds  of  Pharisees  which  the  Talmud  in  various  places  enumerates,  we  may  II 
quite  sure  that  Saul  of  Tarsus  would  neither  bo  a  "bleeding"  Pharisee,  nod 
« mortar "  Pharisee,  nor  a  "Shechemite"  Pharisee,  nor  a  "timid"  Phartal 
nor  a  " tumbling "  Pharisee,  nor  a  " painted "  Pharisee  at  all;  but  that  tl 
only  class  of  Pharisee  to  which  he,  as  a  true  and  high-minded  Israelite,  won 
have  borne  any  shadow  of  resemblance,  and  that  not  in  a  spirit  of  self -contei 
ment,  but  in  a  spirit  of  almost  morbid  and  feverish  anxiety  to  do  all  thl 
was  commanded,  would  be  the  Tell-me-anything-more-to-do-and-I-will-do 

Pharisee ! 14  I 

And  this  type  of  character,  which  bears  no  remote  resemblance  to  tfal 
of  many  of  the  devotees  of  the  monastic  life— however  erroneous  it  may  I 
however  bitter  must  be  the  pain  by  which  it  must  be  aceompani* 
however  deep  the  dissatisfaction  which  it  must  ultimately  suffer— is  ve 
far  from  being  necessarily  ignoble.  It  is  indeed  based  on  the  enormo 
error  that  man  can  deserve  heaven  by  care  in  external  practices ;  that 
can  win  by  quantitative  goodness  his  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  God ;  tb 

1  Matt.  vi.  5.  »  Matt.  vL  2.  «  Matt,  xxiii.  5 

*  Mark  vii.  4-8.  ■  John  vii.  49.  •  Matt.  ixm.  15. 

7  Luke  xx.  47.  8  Luke  xviii.  It  •  Matt.  xxn.  17. 

i°  Yadayim.  M  Cholin.  M  Ozehin. 

»  See  Schottgen,  ffor.  Hebr.  pp.  7,  160,  204. 

w  Jer.  BeracMth,  ix.  7,  &c  See  Life  of  Christ,  vol.  tt.  p.  243,  where  these  names  a 
explained. 
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hat  kingdom  is  meat  and  drink,  not  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in 
eliering.  Occasionally,  by  some  flash  of  sudden  conviction,  one  or  two  of 
tie  wisest  Doctors  of  the  Law  seem  to  have  had  some  glimmering  of  the 
^ruth,  that  it  is  not  by  works  of  righteousness,  but  only  by  God's  mercy, 
iliat  man  is  saved.  But  the  normal  and  all  but  universal  belief  of  the  religious 
larty  among  the  Jews  was  that,  though  of  the  248  commands  and  365  prohi- 
itions  of  the  Mosaic  Law  some  were  "  light "  and  some  were  "  heavy," *  yot 
lat  to  one  and  all  alike— not  only  in  the  spirit  but  in  the  letter— not  only 
i  the  actual  letter,  but  in  the  boundless  inferences  to  which  the  letter  might 
Sad  when  every  grain  of  sense  and  meaning  had  been  crushed  out  of  it 
nder  mountain  loads  of  u  decisions  n — a  rigidly  scrupulous  obedience  was  due. 
'his  was  what  God  absolutely  required.  This,  and  this  only,  came  up  to  the 
Tie  conception  of  the  blameless  righteousness  of  the  Law.  And  how  much 
epended  on  it!  Nothing  less  than  recovered  freedom,  recovered  empire, 
^covered  pre-eminence  among  the  nations ;  nothing  less  than  the  restoration 
\l  their  national  independence  in  all  its  perfectness,  of  their  national  worship 
i  all  its  splendour ;  nothing*  less  than  the  old  fire  upon  the  altar,  the  holy  oil, 
le  sacred  ark,  the  cloud  of  glory  between  the  wings  of  the  cherubim ;  nothing 
ss,  in  short,  than  the  final  hopes  which  for  many  centuries  they  and  their 
Miners  had  most  deeply  cherished.  If  but  one  person  could  only  for  one  day 
'sep  the  whole  Law  and  not  offend  in  one  point— nay,  if  but  one  person  could 
it  keep  that  one  point  of  the  Law  which  affected  the  due  observance  of  the 
'abbath — then  (so  the  Eabbis  taught)  the  troubles  of  Israel  would  be  ended, 
■id  the  Messiah  at  last  would  come.2 

!  And  it  was  at  nothing  less  than  this  that,  with  all  the  intense  ardour  of 
s  nature,  Saul  had  aimed.  It  is  doubtful  whether  at  this  period  the  utter 
hllity  of  the  Oral  Law  could  have  dawned  upon  him.  It  sometimes  dawned 
-en  on  the  Rabbis  through  the  dense  fogs  of  sophistry  and  self-importance, 
rid  even  on  their  lips  we  sometimes  find  the  utterances  of  the  Prophets 
fiat  humility  and  justice  and  mercy  are  better  than  sacrifice.  "  There  was 
'flute  in  the  Temple,"  says  the  Talmud,  "preserved  from  the  days  of 
loses;  it  was  smooth,  thin,  and  formed  of  a  reed.  At  the  command  of  the 
!ng  it  was  overlaid  with  gold,  which  ruined  its  sweetness  of  tone  until  the 
bid  was  taken  away.  There  were  also  a  cymbal  and  a  mortar,  which  had 
,'»come  injured  in  course  of  time,  and  were  mended  by  workmen  of  Alex- 
•idria  summoned  by  the  wise  men ;  but  their  usefulness  was  so  completely 
fetroyed  by  this  process,  that  it  was  necessary  to  restore  them  to  their 
rmer  condition." 3  Are  not  these  things  an  allegory  ?  Do  they  not  imply 
Fat  by  overlaying  the  written  Law  with  what  they  called  the  gold,  but  what 

1  See  Life  of  Christ,  ii.  239.  All  these  distinctions  were  a  part  of  the  Seyyog,  the 
ledge  of  the  Law,"  which  it  was  the  one  raison  d'etre  of  Rabbinism  to  construct.  The 
ject  of  all  Jewish  learning  was  to  make  a  mishmereth  ("  ordinance,"  Lev.  xviii.  SO)  to 

pd's  mishmereth  (Yebhamdth,  f.  21,  1). 

2  See  Acts  iii.  19,  where  3tt»s  kv  is  "in  order  that  haply*2*  not  "when,"  as  in  E,  V, 
foObctih,  f.  118,  b).  *^rf 

8  Eireehin,  f .  10,  8. 
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as  in  reality  the  dross  and  tinsel  of  tradition,  the  Rabbis  had  destroyed  c 
injured  its  beauty  and  usefulness  ?  But  probably  Saul  had  not  roalised  thii 
To  him  there  was  no  distinction  between  the  relative  importance  of  the  Writte 
and  Oral,  of  the  moral  and  ceremonial  Law.  To  every  precept— and  the 
were  countless — obedience  was  due.  If  it  could  be  done,  he  would  do  it.  I 
on  him,  on  his  accuracy  of  observance,  depended  the  coming  of  the  Lies 
siah,  then  the  Messiah  should  come.  Were  others  learned  in  all  that  cob 
cerned  legal  rectitude  ?  he  would  be  yet  more  learned.  Were  others  scrupu 
lous?  he  would  be  yet  more  scrupulous.  Surely  God  had  left  man  free? 
Surely  Ho  would  not  have  demanded  obedience  to  the  Law  if  that  obedieno 
were  not  possible !  All  things  pointed  to  the  close  of  one  great  aeon  in  tb 
world's  history,  and  the  dawn  of  another  which  should  bo  the  last.  The  ver 
heathen  yearned  for  some  deliverer,  and  felt  that  there  could  be  no  other  en< 
to  the  physical  misery  and  moral  death  which  had  spread  itself  over  thoi 
hollow  societies.2  Deep  midnight  was  brooding  alike  over  the  chosen  peopl 
and  the  Gentile  world.  From  the  East  should  break  forth  a  healing  light,  i 
purifying  flame.     Let  Israel  be  true,  and  Gofl's  promise  would  not  fail. 

And  we  know  from  his  own  statements  that  if  external  conformity  were  al 
— if  obedience  to  the  Law  did  not  mean  obedience  in  all  kinds  of  matteri 
which  escaped  all  possibility  of  attention — if  avoidance  of  its  prohibitions  die 
not  involve  avoidance  in  matters  which  evaded  the  reach  of  the  human  senset 
— then  Saul  was,  touching  the  righteousness  of  the  Law,  blameless,  having 
lived  in  all  good  conscience  towards  God.3  Had  he  put  the  question  to  the 
Great  Master,  "  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  "  or  been  bidden  to  "  keep  th< 
commandments, "  it  is  certain  that  he  would  have  been  able  to  reply  with  th< 
youthful  ruler,  "  All  these  have  I  kept  from  my  youth,"  and — he  might  have 
added — "  very  much  besides."  And  yet  we  trace  in  his  Epistles  how  bitterljl 
he  felt  the  hollowness  of  this  outward  obedience— how  awful  and  how  burden-! 
some  had  been  to  him  "  the  curse  of  the  Law."  Even  moral  obedience  could 
not  silence  the  voice  of  the  conscience,  or  satisfy  the  yearnings  of  the  soul 
but  these  infinitesimal  Levitisms,  what  could  they  do  ?  Tormenting  questions 
would  again  and  again  ariso.  Of  what  use  was  all  this  ?  from  what  did  the 
necessity  of  it  spring  ?  to  what  did  the  obedience  to  it  lead  ?  Did  God  indeed 
care  for  the  exact  size  of  a  strip  of  parchment,  or  the  particular  number  of 
lines  in  the  texts  which  were  upon  it,  or  the  way  in  which  the  letters  were 
formed,  or  the  shape  of  the  box  into  which  it  was  put,  or  the  manner  in  which 
that  box  was  tied  upon  the  forehead  or  the  arm  ?  4  Was  it,  indeed,  a  very  im 
jortant  matter  whether  "between  the  two  evenings"  meant,  as  the  Samaritans 

1  The  Rabbis  said,  "  Everything  is  in  the  hands  of  heaven,  except  the  fear  of  heaven. * 
"  All  things  are  ordained  by  God,  but  a  man's  actions  are  his  own.  (Barclay,  Taimud, 
18.) 

2  Virg.  Eel.  iv. ;  Suet.  Aug.  94 ;  Vesp.  4. 

3  2  Cor.  xi.  22 ;  Rom.  xi.  1 ;  Acts  xxii.  3,  xxiii.  1,  6. 

4  I  have  adduced  abundant  illustrations  from  Rabbinic  writers  of  the  extravagant 
importance  attached  to  minutiae  in  the  construction  of  the  two  phylacteries  of  the  hand 
LTephilltn  shd  Yad)  and  of  the  head  (Teph.  ihd  R6sh)t  in  the  Expositor,  1877,  No.  xxvii. 
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felieved,  between  sunset  and  darkness,  or,  as  the  Pharisees  asserted,  between 
lie  beginning  and  end  of  sunset  ?  Was  it  a  matter  worth  the  discussion  of  two 
fchools  to  decide  whether  an  egg  laid  on  a  festival  might  or  might  not  be 
(iten  ?  l  Were  all  these  things  indeed,  and  in  themselves,  important  P  And 
ren  if  they  were,  would  it  be  errors  as  to  these  littlenesses  that  would  really 
lindle  the  wrath  of  a  jealous  God  P  How  did  they  contribute  to  the  beauty  of 
oliness  P  in  what  way  did  they  tend  to  fill  the  soul  with  the  mercy  which  was 
etter  than  sacrifice,  or  to  educate  it  in  that  justice  and  humility,  that  patience 
'ad  purity,  that  peace  and  love,  which,  as  some  of  the  prophets  had  found  grace 
>  see,  were  dearer  to  God  than  thousands  of  rams  and  ten  thousands  of  rivers 
f  oil  ?  And  behind  all  these  questions  lay  that  yet  deeper  one  which  agitated 
ae  schools  of  Jewish  thought — the  question  whether,  after  all,  man  could  reach, 
p  with  all  his  efforts  must  inevitably  fail  to  reach,  that  standard  of  righteous- 
ness which  God  and  the  Law  required  P  And  if  indeed  he  failed,  what  more 
ad  the  Law  to  say  to  him  than  to  deliver  its  sentence  of  unreprieved  condem- 
ation  and  indiscriminate  death  P  a 

Moreover,  was  there  not  minglecl  with  all  this  nominal  adoration  of  the  Law 
deeply-seated  hypocrisy,  so  deep  that  it  was  in  a  great  measure  unconscious  P 
liven  before  the  days  of  Christ  the  Eabbis  had  learnt  the  art  of  straining  out 
nats  and  swallowing  camels.  They  had  long  learnt  to  nullify  what  they  pro- 
isssed  to  defend.  The  ingenuity  of  Hillel  was  quite  capable  of  getting  rid  of 
ny  Mosaic  regulation  which  had  been  found  practically  burdensome.  Pharisees 
nd  Sadducees  alike  had  managed  to  set  aside  in  their  own  favour,  by  the  de- 
ices  of  the  "  mixtures,"  all  that  was  disagreeable  to  themselves  in  the  Sabbath 
erupulosity.  The  fundamental  institution  of  the  Sabbatic  year  had  been 
tultified  by  the  mere  legal  fiction  of  the  prosbol.  Teachers  who  wore  on  the 
igh  road  to  a  casuistry  which  could  construct  "  rules  "  out  of  every  superfluous 
article  had  found  it  easy  to  win  credit  for  ingenuity  by  elaborating  prescrip- 
ions  to  which  Moses  would  have  listened  in  mute  astonishment.  If  there  be 
ne  thing  more  definitely  laid  down  in  the  Law  than  another  it  is  the  unclean- 
tess  of  creeping  things,  yet  the  Talmud  assures  us  that  "  no  one  is  appointed 
member  of  the  Sanhedrin  who  does  not  possess  sufficient  ingenuity  to  prove 
rom  tho  written  Law  that  a  creeping  thing  is  ceremonially  clean ;"  3  and  that 
here  was  an  unimpeachable  disciple  at  Jabne  who  could  adduce  one  hundred 
,nd  fifty  arguments  in  favour  of  the  ceremonial  cleanness  of  creeping  things.4 
Sophistry  like  this  was  at  work  even  in  the  days  when  the  young  student  of 
Farsus  sat  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel ;  and  can  we  imagine  any  period  of  his  life 
yhen  he  would  not  have  been  wearied  by  a  system  at  once  so  meaningless,  so 
itringent,  and  so  insincere  ?  Could  he  fail  to  notice  that  they  "  hugely  violated 
vhat  they  trivially  obeyed  ?" 

We  may  see  from  St.  Paul's  own  words  that  these  years  must  have  been 
rery  troubled  years.  Under  the  dignified  exterior  of  the  Pharisee  lay  a  wildly- 
)eating  heart ;  an  anxious  brain  throbbed  with  terrible  questionings  under  the 

1  See  Bitsah,  I  ad  in.  *  Rom.  x.  5 ;  Gal.  ill.  10.  »  Scmkedr.  1 17,  L 

*  Mrubhln,  f .  13,  % 
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broad  phylactery.  Saul  as  a  Pharisee  believed  in  eternity,  he  believed  in  th 
resurrection,  he  believed  in  angel  and  spirit,  in  voices  and  appearances,  i 
dreaming  droams  and  seeing  visions.  But  in  all  this  struggle  to  achieve  hi 
own  righteousness — this  struggle  so  minutely  tormenting,  so  revoltingly  bui 
densomo — there  seemed  to  be  no  hope,  no  help,  no  enlightenment,  no  satisf  actioi 
no  nobility — nothing  but  a  possibly  mitigated  and  yet  inevitable  curse.  Go* 
seemed  silent  to  him,  and  heaven  closed.  No  vision  dawned  on  his  slumberinj 
senses,  no  voice  sounded  in  his  eager  ear.  The  sense  of  sin  oppressed  him ;  th 
darkness  of  mystery  hung  over  him ;  he  was  ever  falling  and  falling,  and  n 
hand  was  held  out  to  help  him ;  he  strove  with  all  his  soul  to  be  obedient,  an< 
he  was  obedient — and  yet  the  Messiah  did  not  come. 

The  experience  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  was  the  heartrending  experience  of  a 
who  have  looked  for  peace  elsewhere  than  in  the  love  of  God.    All  that  Luthe 
suffered  at  Erf urdt  Saul  must  have  suffered  in  Jerusalem ;  and  the  record  o 
the  early  religious  agonies  and  awakonment  of  the  one  is  the  best  commentary! 
on  the  experience  of  the  other.    That  the  life  of  Saul  was  free  from  flagran 
transgressions  we  see  from  his  own  bold  appeals  to  his  continuous  rectitudel 
He  was  not  a  convert  from  godlessness  or  profligacy,  like  John  Bunyan  o; 
John  Newton.    He  claims  integrity  when  he  is  speaking  of  his  life  in  th 
aspect  which  it  presented  to  his  fellow-men,  but  he  is  vehement  in  self-accu 
tion  when  he  thinks  of  that  life  in  the  aspect  which  it  presented  to  his  Gc 
He  found  that  no  external  legality  could  give  him  a  clean  heart,  or  put  a  rig 
spirit  within  him.    He  found  that  servile  obedienceinspired  no  inward  pea 
He  must  have  yearned  for  some  righteousness,  coultOiQ but  know  of  it,  whic' 
wpjild  be  better  than  the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.    The 
Jewish  doctors  had  imagined  and  had  directed  that  if  aman  did  not  feel  inclined 
to  do  this  or  that,  he  should  force  himself  to  do  it  by  a  direct  vow.     "  Vows," 
says  Rabbi  Akibha,1  are  the  enclosures  of  holiness."    But  Saul  the  Pharisee, 
long  before  he  became  Paul  the  Apostle,  must  have  proved  to  the  very  depth 
the  hollowness  of  this  direction.     Vows  might  be  the  enclosures  of  formal 
practice;  they  were  not,  and  could  not  be,  the  schooling  of  the  disobedient 
soul ;  they  could  not  give  calm  to  that  place  in  the  human  being  where  meet  the 
two  seas  of  good  and  evil  impulse 2 — to  the  heart,  which  is  the  battle-field  o 
which  passionate  desire  clashes  into  collision  with  positive  command. 

Even  when  twenty  years  of  weariness,  and  wandering,  and  struggle,  and 
suffering,  were  over,  we  still  catch  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  the  mournful 
echoes  of  those  days  of  stress  and  storm — echoes  as  of  the  thunder  when  its 
fury  is  over,  and  it  is  only  sobbing  far  away  among  the  distant  hills.  We 
hear  those  echoes  most  of  all  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  We  hear  them 
when  he  talks  of  "  the  curse  of  the  law."  We  hear  them  when,  in  accents  of 
deep  self-pity,  he  tells  us  of  the  strugglo  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit ; 
between  the  law  of  sin  in  his  members,  and  that  law  of  God  which,  though 
holy  and  just  and  good  and  ordained  to  life,  he  found  to  be  unto  death.    Ib 

i  flWfaA  3CP  W!J3,  PirkeAlhCih,  iii.  10. 
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fie  days,  indeed,  when  he  thus  writes,  he  had  at  last;  found  peace  i  he  had 
\-rung  from  the  lessons  of  his  life  the  hard  experience  that  by  the  works  of 
pa  law  no  man  can  be  justified  in  God's  sight,  but  that,  being  justified  by 
JAith,  we  have  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  though, 
azing  on  his  own  personality,  and  seeing  it  disintegrated  by  a  miserable 
(ualism,  he  still  found  a  law  within  him  which  warred  against  that  inward 
plight  which  ho  felt  in  the  law  of  God — though  groaning  in  this  body  of 
weakness,  he  feels  like  one  who  is  imprisoned  in  a  body  of  death,  he  can  still, 
a  answer  to  the  question,  "  Who  shall  deliver  me  ?  "  exclaim  with  a  burst  of 
tiuinph,  "  I  thank  God,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." x  But  if  the  Apostle, 
ffcer  he  has  found  Christ,  after  he  has  learnt  that  "  there  is  no  condemnation 
d  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus  "  2  still  felt  the  power  and  continuity  of  the 
lferior  law  striving  to  degrade  his  life  into  that  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin 
mm  which  Christ  had  sot  him  free,  through  what  hours  of  mental  anguish 
mat  he  not  have  passed  when  he  knew  of  no  other  dealing  of  God  with  his 
oul  than  the  impossible,  unsympathising,  deathful  commandment,  "  This  do, 
nd  thou  shalt  live !  "  Could  he  "  this  do  *  ?  And,  if  he  could  not,  what 
ope,  what  help  ?  Was  there  any  voice  of  pity  among  the  thunders  of  Sinai  ?  3 
ould  the  mere  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  be  any  true  propitiation  for  wilful 
its? 

But  though  we  can  see  the  mental  anguish  through  which  Saul  passed  in 
is  days  of  Parisaism,  yet  over  the  events  of  that  period  a  complete  darkness 
alls ;  and  there  are  only  two  questions,  both  of  them  deeply  interesting,  which 
b  may,  perhaps,  be  in  our  power  to  answer. 

1.  The  first  is,  Did  Saul  in  those  days  ever  see  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ? 
At  first  sight  we  might  suppose  that  the  question  was  answered,  and 
nswered  affirmatively,  in  1  Cor.  ix.  1,  where  he  asks,  "  Am  I  not  an  Apostle  P 
lave  I  not  seen  Jesus,  our  Lord  ?  "  and  still  more  in  2  Cor.  v.  16,  where  he 
ays,  "  Yea,  though  we  have  known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  now  henceforth 
now  we  Him  no  more."  4 

But  a  little  closer  examination  of  these  passages  will  show  that  they  do  not 
lecossarily  involve  any  such  meaning.  In  the  first  of  them,  St.  Paul  cannot 
possibly  be  alluding  to  any  knowledge  of  Jesus  before  His  crucifixion,  because 
uch  mere  external  sight,  from  the  position  of  one  who  disbelieved  in  Him,  so 
ar  from  being  a  confirmation  of  any  claim  to  be  an  Apostle,  would  rather  have 
>een  a  reason  for  rejecting  such  a  claim.    It  can  only  apply  to  the  appearance 

1  See  Rom.  vl,,  vii.,  viii.,  passim* 

2  Rom.  viii.  1.  The  rest  of  this  verse  In  our  B.  V.  Is  probably  a  gloss,  or  a  repetition, 
ince  it  is  not  found  in  N.  B,  C,  D,  F,  G. 

3  "That  man  that  overtook  you,"  said  Christian,  "was  Moses.  He  spareth  none, 
i either  knoweth  he  how  to  show  mercy  to  them  that  transgress  his  law."  (Pilgrim's 
Progress.) 

4  el  *at  iywicanev.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  el  «u  (quamquam,  "even  though,"  wenn 
tuck)  in  classical  writers — though  perhaps  less  markedly  in  St.  Paul — concedes  a  fact, 
-vhereas  *o!  d  (etiam  si,  "even  S,")  puts  an  hypothesis ;  but  the  explanation  here  turns, 
lot  on  the  admitted  force  of  the  particles,  but  on  what  is  meant  by  "knowing  Chris* 
after  the  flesh." 
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of  Christ  to  him  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  or  to  some  similar  and  subsequent 
revelation.1  The  meaning  of  the  second  passage  is  less  obvious.  St.  Paul  has 
there  been  explaining  the  grounds  of  his  Apostolate  in  the  constraining  love  of 
Christ  for  man.  He  has  shown  how  that  love  was  manifested  by  His  death 
for  all,  and  how  the  results  of  that  death  and  resurrection  are  intended  so 
utterly  to  destroy  the  self-love  of  His  children,  so  totally  to  possess  and  to 
change  their  individuality,  that  "  if  any  man  be  in  Christ  he  is  a  new  creation." 
And  the  Christ  of  whom  he  is  here  speaking  is  the  risen,  glorified,  triumphant 
Christ,  in  whom  all  things  are  become  new,  because  He  has  reconciled  man  to 
God.  Hence  the  Aj)ostle  will  know  no  man,  judge  of  no  man,  in  his  mere 
human  and  earthly  relations,  but  only  in  his  union  with  their  risen  Lord.  The 
partisans  who  used,  and  far  more  probably  abused,  the  name  of  James,  to  thrust 
their  squabbling  Judaism  even  into  the  intercourse  between  a  Paul  and 
Peter,  and  who  sowed  the  seeds  of  discord  among  the  converts  of  the  Churches 
which  St.  Paul  had  founded,  were  constantly  underrating  the  Apostolic 
dignity  of  Paul,  because  he  had  not  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  human  life  of 
Christ.  The  answer  of  the  Apostle  always  was  that  he  too  knew  Christ  by 
immediate  revelation,  that  "  it  had  pleased  God  to  reveal  His  Son  in  him  that 
he  might  preach  Christ  among  the  Gentiles."  2  The  day  had  been  when  he  had 
known  "  Christ  according  to  the  flesh  " — not  indeed  by  direct  personal  intor 
course  with  Him  in  the  days  of  His  earthly  ministry,  but  by  the  view  which 
he  and  others  had  taken  of  Him.  In  his  unconverted  days  he  had  regarded 
Him  as  a  mesith — an  impostor  who  deceived  the  people,  or  at  the  very  best  as 
a  teacher  who  deceived  himself.  And  after  his  conversion  he  had  not  perhaps 
at  first,  fully  learnt  to  apprehend  the  Plenitude  of  the  glory  of  the  risen  Christ 
as  rising  far  above  the  conception  of  the  Jewish  Messiah.  All  this  was  past 
To  apprehend  by  faith  the  glorified  Son  of  God  was  a  far  more  blessed 
privilege  than  to  have  known  a  living  Messiah  by  earthly  intercourse.  Ever 
if  he  had  known  Christ  as  a  living  man,  that  knowledge  would  have  been  lost 
near,  less  immediate,  less  intimate,  less  eternal,  in  its  character,  than  the  close 
noss  of  community  wherewith  he  now  lived  and  died  in  Him ;  and  although  h< 
had  known  Him  first  only  by  false  report,  and  then  only  with  imperfect  realisa 
tion  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  earthly  and  human  conception  had  now  passec 
away,  and  been  replaced  by  the  true  and  spiritual  belief.  The  Christ,  there 
fore,  whom  now  he  knew  was  no  *  Christ  after  the  flesh,"  no  Christ  in  th 
days  of  His  flesh,  no  Christ  in  any  earthly  relations,  but  Christ  sitting  for  eve 
at  the  right  hand  of  God.  To  have  seen  the  Lord  Jesus  with  the  eyes  was] 
itself  nothing — it  was  nothing  to  boast  of.     Herod  had  seen  Him,  and  Annas 

1  Cf .  Acts  xviii.  9,  xxii.  18  ;  2  Cor.  xii.  1.  The  absence  of  such  personal  references  t 
Jesus  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  as  we  find  in  1  Pet.  ii.  21  sq.t  iii.  18  sq.;  Uohn  i.  1 — confirm 
this  view  (Ewald,  Gcsch.  vi.  389). 

2  Gal.  i.  16.  I  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Lightfoot  (following  Jerome,  Erasmus,  &c.)  tha 
iv  e^ol  means  "  a  revelation  made  through  Paul  to  others,"  as  in  ver.  24,  1  Tim.  i.  16,  an 
2  Cor.  xiii.  3 ;  because,  as  a  friend  points  out,  there  is  an  exact  parallelism  of  clause 
between  i.  11, 12,  and  13 — 17,  and  airoicakfyai.  rw  vlov  avr<$  %v  fyol  balances  &£  aironaXtyi* 
*l%frov  Xpkitov  in  ver  12. 
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md  Pilate,  and  many  a  coarse  Jewish  mendicant  and  man  f  a  brutal  Roman 
isoldier.  But  to  have  seen  Him  with  the  eye  of  Faith — to  have  spiritually 
Apprehended  the  glorified  Redeemer — that  was  indeed  to  he  a  Christian. 

All  the  other  passages  which  can  at  all  be  brought  to  boar  on  the  question 
support  this  view,  and  lead  us  to  believe  that  St.  Paul  had  either  not  seen  at 
Jill,  or  at  the  best  barely  seen,  the  Man  Christ  Jesus.  Indeed,  the  question, 
"  Who  art  Thou,  Lord  ?" x  preserved  in  all  three  narratives  of  his  conversion, 
Iseems  distinctly  to  imply  that  the  appearance  of  the  Lord  was  unknown  to 
lim,  and  this  is  a  view  which  is  confirmed  by  the  allusion  to  the  risen  Christ 
in  1  Cor.  xv.  St.  Paul  there  says  that  to  him,  the  least  of  the  Apostles,  and 
not  meet  to  be  called  an  Apostle,  Christ  had  appeared  last  of  all,  as  to  the 
abortive-born  of  the  Apostolic  family.2  And,  indeed,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
Saul  could  in  any  real  sense  have  seen  Jesus  in  His  lifetime.  That  ineffaceable 
impression  produced  by  His  very  aspect ;  that  unspeakable  personal  ascen- 
dency, which  awed  His  worst  enemies  and  troubled  the  hard  conscience  of  Hi3 
iloman  judge ;  the  ineffable  charm  and  power  in  the  words  of  Him  who  spake 
as  never  man  spake,  could  not  have  appealed  to  him  in  vain.  We  feel  an 
unalterable  conviction,  not  only  that,  if  Saul  had  seen  Him,  Paul  would  again 
and  again  have  referred  to  Him,  but  also  that  he  would  in  that  case  have  been 
saved  from  the  reminiscence  which  most  of  all  tortured  him  in  after  days — the 
undeniable  reproach  that  he  had  persecuted  the  Church  of  God.  If,  indeed, 
we  could  imagine  that  Saul  had  seen  Christ,  and,  having  seen  Him,  had  looked 
on  Him  only  with  the  bitter  hatred  and  simulated  scorn  of  a  Jerusalem 
Pharisee,  then  we  may  be  certain  that  that  Holy  Face  which  looked  into  the 
troubled  dreams  of  Pilate's  wife — that  the  infinite  sorrow  in  those  eyes,  of 
which  one  glance  broke  the  repentant  heart  of  Peter — would  have  recurred  so 
often  and  so  heartrendingly  to  Paul's  remembrance,  that  his  sin  in  persecuting 
the  Christians  would  have  assumed  an  aspect  of  tenfold  aggravation,  from  the 
thought  that  in  destroying  and  imprisoning  them  he  had  yet  more  oj>enly  been 
crucifying  the  Son  of  God  afresh,  and  putting  Him  to  an  open  shame.  The 
intense  impressibility  of  Paul's  mind  appears  most  remarkably  in  the  effect 
exercised  upon  him  by  the  dying  rapture  of  St.  Stephen.  The  words  of 
1  Stephen,  though  listened  to  at  the  time  with  inward  fury,  not  only  lingered  in 
his  memory,  but  produced  an  unmistakable  influence  on  his  writings.  If  this 
1  were  so  with  the  speech  of  the  youthful  Hellenist,  how  infinitely  more  would 
it  have  been  so  with  the  words  which  subdued  into  admiration  even  the  alien 
disposition  of  Pharisaic  emissaries  ?  Can  we  for  a  moment  conceive  that 
Paul's  Pharisaism  would  have  lasted  unconsumed  amid  the  white  lightnings  of 
that  great  and  scathing  denunciation  which  Christ  uttered  in  the  Temple  in 
the  last  week  of  His  ministry,  and  three  days  before  His  death  ?  Had 
St.  Paul  heard  one  of  these  last  discourses,  had  he  seen  one  of  those  miracles, 
had  he  mingled  in  one  of  those  terrible  and  tragic  scenes  to  which  he  must 

1  Acts  ix.  5  (xxii.  8,  xxvi.  15).    There  is  not  the  shadow  of  probability  in  the  notion  of 
Ewald,  that  St.  Paul  was  the  young  man  clad  in  a  sinddn,  of  Mark  xir,  52, 
*  1  Cor.  xv.  9. 
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have  afterwards  looked  back  as  evonts  the  most  momentous  in  the  entire 
course  of  human  history,  is  there  any  one  who  can  for  a  moment  imagine  that 
no  personal  reminiscence  of  such  scenes  would  bo  visible,  even  ever  so  faintly, 
through  the  transparent  medium  of  his  writings  ? 

We  may,  then,  regard  it  as  certain  that  when  the  gloom  fell  at  mid- day 
over  the  awful  sacrifico  of  Golgotha,  when  the  people  shouted  their  preference 
for  the  murderous  brigand,  and  yelled  their  execration  of  the  Saviour  whose 
day  all  the  noblest  and  holiest  of  their  fathers  had  longed  to  see,  Saul  was  not 
at  Jerusalem.  Where,  then,  was  he  ?  It  is  impossible  to  answer  the  question 
with  any  certainty.  He  may  have  been  at  Tarsus,  which,  even  after  his 
conversion,  he  regarded  as  his  homo.1  Or  perhaps  the  explanation  of  his 
absence  may  be  seen  in  Gal.  v.  11.  He  there  represents  himself  as  having 
once  been  a  preacher  of  circumcision.  Now  wo  know  that  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  then  Pharisaism  was  an  active  zeal  in  winning  proselytes.  "  Ye 
compass  sea  and  land,"  said  Christ  to  them,  in  burning  words,  "  to  make  one 
proselyte ;  and  when  he  is  made,  ye  make  him  twofold  more  the  child  of 
Gehenna  than  yourselves."2  The  conversion  which  changed  Paul's  deepest 
earlier  convictions  left  unchanged  the  natural  impulse  of  his  temperament. 
Why  may  not  the  same  impetuous  zeal,  the  same  restless  desire  to  be  always 
preaching  some  truth  and  doing  some  good  work  which  marked  him  out  as  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentile3,3  have  worked  in  him  also  in  these  earlier  days,  and 
made  him,  as  he  seems  to  imply,  a  missionary  of  Pharisaism  ?  If  so,  he  may 
have  been  absent  on  some  journey  enjoined  upon  him  by  the  party  whose 
servant,  heart  and  soul,  ho  was,  during  the  brief  visits  to  Jerusalem  which 
marked  the  three  years'  ministry  of  Christ  on  earth. 

2.  The  other  question  which  arises  is,  Was  Saul  married  P  Had  he  the 
support  of  some  loving  heart  during  the  fiery  struggles  of  his  youth  ?  Amid 
the  to-and-fro  contentions  of  spirit  which  resulted  from  an  imperfect  and 
unsatisfying  creed,  was  there  in  the  troubled  sea  of  his  life  one  little  island 
home  whore  he  could  find  refuge  from  incessant  thoughts  ? 

Little  as  wo  know  of  his  domestic  relations,  little  as  he  cared  to  mingle 
mere  private  interests  with  the  great  spiritual  truths  which  occupy  his  soul,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  must  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative.  St.  Paul, 
who  has  been  very  freely  charged  with  egotism,  had  not  one  particle  of  that 
egotism  which  consists  in  attaching  any  importance  to  his  personal  surround- 
ings. The  circumstances  of  his  individual  life  he  would  have  looked  on  as 
having  no  interest  for  any  one  but  himself.  Whon  he  speaks  of  himself  he 
does  so  always  from  one  of  two  reasons — from  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
against  detraction  his  apostolic  authority,  or  from  the  desire  to  utilise  for 
others  his  remarkable  experience.  The  things  that  happened  to  him,  the 
blessings  and  privations  of  his  earthly  condition,  would  have  seemed  matters 
of  supreme  indifference,  except  in  so  far  as  they  possessed  a  moral  significance 
or  had  any  bearing  on  the  lessons  which  he  desired  to  teach. 

»  Acts  ix.  30,  xi.  25 ;  Gal.  1.  21.  »  Matt,  xxiii.  1& 

»  Gal  L  16.    (See  Krenkel,  p.  18.) 
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It  is,  then,  only  indirectly  that  we  can  expect  to  find  an  answer  to  the 
question  as  to  his  marriage.  If,  indeed,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrin, 
it  follows  that,  by  the  Jewish  requirements  for  that  position,  he  must  have 
been  a  married  man.  His  official  position  will  be  examined  hereafter ;  but, 
meanwhile,  his  marriage  may  be  inferred  as  probable  from  passages  in  his 
Epistles.  In  1  Cor.  ix.  5  he  asks  the  Corinthians,  "  Have  we  not  power  to 
lead  about  a  sister,  a  wife,  as  well  as  other  Apostles,  and  as  the  brethren  of 
the  Lord,  and  Kephas  P  "  This  passage  is  inconclusive,  though  it  asserts  his 
right  both  to  marry,  and  to  take  a  wife  with  him  in  his  missionary  journeys 
if  he  thought  it  expedient.1  Bui)  from  1  Cor.  vii.  8  it  seems  a  distinct  inference 
that  he  classed  himself  among  widowers ;  for,  he  says,  "  I  say,  therefore,  to 
the  unmarried  and  widows,  it  is  good  for  them  if  they  abide  (/ndyoa-iv)  even 
as  I."  That  by  "the  unmarried "  he  here  means  " widowers " — for  which 
there  is  no  special  Greek  word—seems  clear,  because  he  has  been  already 
speaking,  in  the  first  seven  verses  of  the  chapter,  to  those  who  have  never 
been  married.2  To  them  he  concedes,  far  more  freely  than  to  the  others,  the 
privilege  of  marrying  if  they  considered  it  conducive  to  godliness,  though, 
in  the  present  state  of  things,  he  mentions  his  own  personal  predilection  for 
celibacy,  in  the  case  of  all  who  had  the  grace  of  inward  purity.  And  even 
apart  from  the  interpretation  of  this  passage,  the  deep  and  fine  insight  of 
Luther  had  drawn  the  conclusion  that  Paul  knew  by  experience  what  marriage 
was,  from  the  wisdom  and  tenderness  which  characterise  his  remarks  respect- 
ing it.  One  who  had  never  been  married  could  hardly  have  written  on  the 
subject  as  he  has  done,  nor  could  he  have  shown  the  same  profound  sympathy 
with  the  needs  of  all,  and  received  from  all  the  same  ready  confidence.  To 
derive  any  inference  from  the  loving  metaphors  which  he  draws  from  the 
nurture  of  little  children3  would  be  more  precarious.  It  is  hardly  possible 
that*  Paul  ever  had  a  child  who  lived.  Had  this  been  the  case,  his  natural 
affection  could  hardly  have  denied  itself  some  expression  of  the  tender  love 
which  flows  out  so  freely  towards  his  spiritual  children.  Timothy  would  not 
have  been  so  exclusively  "his  own  true  child"  in  the  faith  if  he  had  had  son 
or  daughter  of  his  own..  If  we  are  right  in  the  assumption  that  he  was 
married,  it  seems  probable  that  it  was  for  a  short  time  only,  and  that  his  wife 
had  died. 

But  there  is  one  more  ground  which  has  not,  I  think,  been  noticed,  which 
seems  to  me  to  render  it  extremely  probable  that  Saul,  before  the  time  of  his 

1  The  notion  that  the  "  true  yokefellow"  (^Vie  <rrf£vye)  of  Phil.  iv.  3  has  any  bearing 
on  the  question  is  an  error  as  old  as  Clemens  Alexandrinus.     {See  Strom,  iii.  7 ;  Ps.  Ignat. 

Od  rh'dad.  %   Os  Uerpov  Kal  Uav\ov  nal  rtou  aWtav  atTooroAwv  twv  yajuioi?  o/AtArjavxvTwv.) 

3  If  so,  Chaucer  is  mistaken  when  he  says,  "I  wot  wel  the  Apostle  was  amayd,"t.e., 
wapGcV??,  Pvev.  xiv.  4  (Prologue  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale).  Ver.  7  does  not  militate  against 
1  this  view,  because  there  he  is  alluding,  not  to  his  condition,  but  to  the  grace  of  continence, 
jit  is  not  true,  as  has  been  said,  that  early  tradition  was  unanimous  in  saying  that  he  had 
never  married.  Tertullian  (De  Monogam.  3)  and  Jerome  (Ep.  22)  says  so  ;  but  Origen 
;is  doubtful,  and  Methodius  (Conviv.  45),  as  well  as  Clemens  Alex,  and  Ps.  Ignatius  (v, 
lupra),  says  that  he  was  a  widower. 

8  1  Corf  iii.  2,  vii.  14,  iv.  15 ;  1  These,  i!.  7 ;  ?,  3* 
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conversion,  Lad  been  a  married  man.  It  is  the  extraordinary  importan<5c|»l 
attached  by  the  majority  of  Jews  in  all  ages  to  marriage  as  a  moral  duty,  nay 
even  a  positive  command,  incumbent  on  every  man.1  The  Mishna  fixes  the 
ago  of  marriage  at  eighteen,2  and  even  seventeen  was  preferred.  The  Baby 
lonist  Jews  fixed  it  as  early  as  fourteen.3  Marriage  is,  in  fact,  the  first  of  the 
613  precepts.  They  derived  the  duty  partly  from  the  command  of  Gen.  i.  28, 
partly  from  allusions  to  early  marriage  in  the  Old  Testament  (Prov.  ii.  17; 
v.  18),  and  partly  from  allegorising  explanations  of  passages  like  Eccl.  xi.  6  j 
Job  v.  24.4  The  Rabbis  in  all  ages  have  laid  it  down  as  a  stringent  duty  that 
parents  should  marry  their  children  young ; 5  and  the  one  or  two  who,  like 
Ben  Azai,  theoretically  placed  on  a  higher  level  the  duty  of  being  more  free 
from  incumbrance  in  order  to  study  the  Law,  were  exceptions  to  the  almost 
universal  rule.  But  even  these  theorists  were  themselves  married  men.  If 
St.  Paul  had  ever  evinced  the  smallest  sympathy  with  the  views  of  the 
Therapeutse  and  Essenes — if  his  discountenancing  of  marriage,  under  certain  i 
immediate  conditions,  had  been  tinged  by  any  Gnostic  fancies  about  its 
essential  inferiority — we  might  have  come  to  a  different  conclusion.  But 
!he  held  no  such  views  either  before  or  after  his  conversion;8  and  certainly, 
if  he  lived  unmarried  as  a  Jerusalem  Pharisee,  his  case  was  entirely 
exceptional. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ST.  PMEB  AftD  THE  FIRST  PENTECOST. 

"E/tfcpitos  l\v  twv  airoa,t6\o)vi  not  <rr6fia  r&v  fjLadi}ro&i'i  koI  ttopv^i  fod  xo/wO.— 
Chiiys.  In  Joan,  Horn,  88. 

Itirpos  7]  apxh  TW  opdodotfas,  6  /xeyas  ttjs  4KKKno"(as  IcpocpdvTrjs, — Ps.  Chrys. 
Oral,  Encom.  9. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  Saul's  absence  from  Jerusalem  during 
the  brief  period  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  it  is  inevitable  that,  on  his  return,! 
he  must  have  heard  much  respecting  it.  Yet  all  that  he  heard  would  bel 
exclusively  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Pharisees,  who  had  so  bitterly 
opposed  His  doctrines,  and  of  the  Sadducees,  who  had  so  basely  brought) 

1  "  A  Jew  who  has  no  wife  is  not  a  man  "  (Gen.  v.  2,  Yebhanidth,  f.  63,  1). 

2  Pirke  Abh6th%  v.  21. 

s  God  was  supposed  to  curse  all  who  at  twenty  were  unmarried  (Kiddushin,  29, 1 ; 
30;  Yebhamdth,  62,  63).  (See  Hamburger,  Talmud.  W&rterb.  s.v.  Ehe,  Verheirathung ; 
Weill,  La  Morale  du  Judaisme,  49,  scq.)  The  precept  is  inferred  from  "Ho  called 
their  name  man  (sing.),"  and  is  found  in  the  Rabbinic  digest  Tur-Shulchan  Arucli*. 

4  See  Ecclus.  vii.  25 ;  xlii.  9 ;  cf.  1  Cor.  vii.  36. 

5  Early  marriages  are  to  this  day  the  curse  of  the  Jews  in  Eastern  countries.  Some- 
times girls  are  married  at  ten,  boys  at  fourteen  (Frankl,  Jews  in  East,  ii.  18,  84).  Not 
long  ago  a  Jewish  girl  at  Jerusalem,  aged  fourteen,  when  asked  in  school  why  she  was 
sad   replied  that  she  had  been  three  times  divorced. 

•  1  Cor.  vii.  9,  36;  1  Tim.  iv.  3;  v.  14, 
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«ibout  His  death.  But  he  would  have  abundant  opportunities  for  seeing  that 
the  Infant  Church  had  not,  as  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  had  hoped,  been  extin- 
guished by  the  murder  of  its  founder.  However  much  the  news  might  fill 
jhim  with  astonishment  and  indignation,  he  could  not  have  been  many  days  in 
iJerusalem  without  receiving  convincing  proofs  of  the  energy  of  what  he  then 
iregarded  as  a  despicable  sect. 

Whence  came  this  irresistible  energy,  this  inextinguishable  vitality  ?  The 
answer  to  that  question  is  the  history  of  the  Church  and  of  the  world. 

For  the  death  of  Jesus  had  been  followed  by  a  succession  of  events,  the 
effects  of  which  will  be  felt  to  the  end  of  time— events  which,  by  a  spiritual 
power  at  once  astounding  and  indisputable,  transformed  a  timid  handful  of 
ignorant  and  terror-stricken  Apostles  into  teachers  of  unequalled  grandeur, 
who  became  in  God's  hands  the  instruments  to  regenerate  the  world. 

The  Resurrection  of  Christ  had  scattered  every  cloud  from  their  maddened 
souls.  The  despair  which,  for  a  moment,  had  followed  the  intense  hope  that 
this  was  He  who  would  redeem  Israel,  had  been  succeeded  by  a  joyous  and 
unshaken  conviction  that  Christ  had  risen  from  the  dead.  In  the  light  of  that 
Resurrection,  all  Scripture,  all  history,  all  that  they  had  seexi  and  haard 
during  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  was  illuminated  and  transfigured.  And  though 
during  the  forty  days  between  the  Resurrection  and  the  Ascension*  the  inter- 
course held  with  them  by  their  risen  Lord  was  not  continuous,  but  brief  and 
interrupted,1  yet— as  St.  Peter  himself  testifies,  appealing,  in  confirmation  of 
his  testimony,  to  the  scattered  Jews  to  whom  His  Epistle  is  addressed— God 
had  begotten  them  again  by  the  Resurrection  unto  a  lively  hope,  to  An  inheri- 
tance incorruptible,  and  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away.2  But  besides 
this  glorious  truth,  of  which  they  felt  themselves  to  be  the  chosen  witnesses,* 
their  Risen  Lord  had  given  them  many  promises  and  instructions,  and  spoken 
to  them  about  the  things  which  concerned  the  Kingdom  of  God.  In  His  last 
address  He  had  specially  bidden  them  to  stay  in  Jerusalem,  and  there  await 
the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  which  they  had  already  heard.4  That  promise 
was  to  be  fulfilled  to  them,  not  only  individually,  but  as  a  body,  as  a  Church; 
and  it  was  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  same  city  in  which  they  had  witnessed  His 
uttermost  humiliation.  And  they  were  assured  that  they  should  not  have 
long  to  wait.  But  though  they  knew  that  they  should  be  baptised  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire  "  not  many  days  hence,"  yet,  for  the  exercise  of  their 
faith  and  to  keep  them  watchful,  the  exact  time  was  not  defined.6 

Then  came  the  last  walk  towards  Bethany,  and  that  solemn  parting  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  when  their  Lord  was  taken  away  from  them,  and  "  a  cloud 

1  Acts  i.    3,    8t*  rinepav  TewapaKovra   birravofxcvos   avroU.     This   is  the  only  passage   in 

Scripture  which  tells  us  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Ascension. 

3  1  Pet.  i.  3,  4. 

3  Acts  ii.  32 ;  iii.  15 ;  iv.  33 ;  v.  82 :  x.  40,  41 ;  Luke  xxiv.  43,  &c.  On  this  fact  St, 
Luke  dwells  repeatedly  and  emphatically.     (See  Meyer  on  Acts  i.  22.) 

4  Acts  i.  4 ;  Luke  xxiv.  49. 

6  Chrys.  ad  loc.     "Numerus  dierum  non  definitus  exercebat  fidem  apostolorum 
(Bengel).    The  reading  fwy  rij?  ntvrtKocryii  of  D  and  the  Sahidic  version  is  a  mere  gloss. 
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received  Him  out  of  their  sight."  But  even  in  His  last  discourse  He  had 
rendered  clear  to  them  their  position  and  their  duties.  When,  with  lingerings 
of  old  Messianic  fancies,  they  had  asked  Him  whether  He  would  at  that 
time  re-constituto1  the  kingdom  for  Israel,  He  had  quenched  such  material 
longings  by  telling  them  that  it  was  not  for  them  to  know  "the  times  or  the 
seasons,"  2  which  the  Father  placed  in  His  own  authority.8  But  though  these 
secrets  of  God  were  not  to  be  revealed  to  them  or  to  any  living  man,  there  was 
a  power  which  they  should  receive  when  the  Holy  Ghost  had  fallen  upon 
them — a  power  to  bo  witnesses  to  Christ,  His  sufferings,  and  His  Resurrection, 
first  in  the  narrow  limits  of  tho  Holy  Land,  then  to  all  the  world. 

From  the  mountain  slopes  of  Olivet  they  returned  that  Sabbath-day's 
journey4  to  Jerusalem,  and  at  once  assembled  in  the  upper  chamber,5  which 
was  so  suitable  a  place  for  their  early  gatherings.  It  was  one  of  those  large 
rooms  under  tho  flat  roof  of  Jewish  houses,  which,  for  its  privacy,  was  set 
apart  for  religious  purposes ;  and  in  the  poverty  of  these  Galilaean  Apostles, 
we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  it  was  the  same  room  of  which  they  had  already 
availed  themselves  for  the  Last  Supper,  and  for  those  gatherings  on  the  "  first 
clay  of  tho  week,"6  at  two  of  which  Jesus  had  appeared  to  them.  Hallowed 
by  these  divine  associations,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  ordinary  place  ofjl 
sojourn  of  the  Apostles  during  the  days  of  expectation.7  Here,  at  stated 
hours  of  earnest  prayer,  they  were  joined  by  the  mother  of  Jesus8  and  the  I 
oilier  holy  women  who  had  attended  His  ministry  ;  as  well  as  by  His  brethren,  I 
of  whom  one  in  particular9  plays  henceforth  an  important  part  in  tho  history 
of  tho  Church.  Hitherto  these  " brethren  of  the  Lord"  had  scarcely  been 
numbered  among  those  who  believed  in  Christ,10  or,  if  they  had  believed 
in  Him,  it  had  only  been  in  a  secondary  and  matorial  sense,  as  a  human 
Messiah.  But  now,  as  we  might  naturally  conjecture,  even  apart  from 
tradition,  they  had  been  convinced  and  converted  by  "the  power  of, His 
Resurrection."  Even  in  these  earliest  meetings  of  the  whole  Church  of 
Christ  at  Jerusalem  it  is  interesting  to  see  that,  though  the  Apostles  were 
still  Jews  in  their  religion,  with  no  other  change  as  yet  beyond  the  belief  in 

1  Acts  i.  G,  airoKaeto-Tdvets.  s  Acts  l.  7,  xprfwvc  r)  *cupov?>  "periods  or  crises," 

3  The  E.  V.  passes  over  the  distinction  between  e£ov<ria  here  and  fiwaju*  in  the  next 
verse,  and  a  neglect  of  this  distinction  has  led  Bengel  and  others  to  understand  ov\  \>fx5>v 
can  in  the  sense  that  it  was  not  yet  their  prerogative  to  know  these  things  ("quae 
apostolorum  nondum  erat  nosse"— Beng.),  but  that  it  should  be  so  hereafter.  That 
this,  however,  was  not  the  error  of  our  translators  appears  from  their  marginal  gloss  to 
Mvuixls  in  ver.  8,  "the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  coming  upon  you.*'  We  shall  see  here- 
after that  St.  Paul,  in  common  with  all  the  early  Christians  (1  Thess.  iv.  16,  17  J 
2  Thess.  ii.  8;  Rom.  xiii.  12;  1  Cor.  xvi.  22;  Phil.  iv.  5;  1  Pet.  iv.  5;  James  v.  8; 
Heb.  x.  37),  hoped  for  the  near  return  of  Christ  to  earth. 

4  2,000  cubits,  between  five  and  six  furlongs,  the  distance  between  the  Tabernacle 
and  the  farthest  part  of  the  camp  (cf.  Numb.  xxxv.  5).  This  is  the  only  place  in  which 
it  is  alluded  to  in  the  N,T. 

5  Not  "  an  upper  room,"  as  in  E. V.  It  is  probably  the  r$£,  or  topmost  room  cf  the 
house,  which  is  called  avwytov  in  Mark  xiv.  15. 

6  John  xx.  19,  26.  7  Acts  i.  13,  o£  faw  Kwafiivovrtt  5  re  n«W,  k.t  A. 

8  Here  last  mentioned  in  the  N.T.  »  James,  the  Lord's  brother 

10  Matt.  xiii.  46;  xii.  55 ;  Mark  vi.  S;  1  Cor.  xv,  7. 
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Jesus  as  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Living  God,1  they  yet  suffered  the  women 
to  meet  with  them  in  prayer,  not  in  any  separate  court,  as  in  the  Temple 
fiervices,  not  with  dividing  partitions,  as  in  the  worship  of  the  synagogue,2  but 
Sn  that  equality  of  spiritual  communion,  which  was  to  develop  hereafter  into 
the  glorious  dor-trine  that  among  Christ's  redeemed  "  there  is  neither  Jew  nor 
Greek,  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is  neither  male  and  female,"  but 
that,  in  Christ  Jesus,  all  are  one.3 

During  the  ten  days  which  elapsed  between  the  Ascension  and  Pentecost, 
it  was  among  the  earliest  cares  of  the  Apostles  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  which 
had  been  caused  in  their  number  by  the  death  of  Jndas.  This  was  done  at  a 
full  conclave  of  the  believers  in  Jerusalem,  who,  in  the  absence  of  many 
of  those  five  hundred  to  whom  Christ  had  appeared  in  Galilee,  numbered 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty.  The  terrible  circumstances  of  the  traitor's 
suicide,  of  which  every  varied  and  shuddering  tradition  was  full  of  horror,  had 
left  upon  their  minds  a  deeper  faith  in  God's  immediate  retribution  upon  guilt. 
(He  had  fallen  from  his  high  charge  by  transgression,  and  had  gone  to  his 
own  place.4  That  his  place  should  be  supplied  appeared  reasonable,  both 
•because  Jesus  Himself  had  appointed  twelve  Apostles — the  ideal  number  of 
!  the  tribes  of  Israel — and  also  because  Peter,  and  the  Church  generally,  saw  in 
i  Judas  the  antitype  of  Ahitophel,  and  applying  to  him  a  passage  of  the  109th 
I  Psalm,  they  wished,  now  that  hi3  habitation  was  desolate,  that  another  should 
I  take  his  office.5  The  essential  qualification  for  the  new  Apostle  was  that  ho 
should  Lave  been  a  witness  of  the  Resurrection,  and  should  have  companied 
with  the  disciples  all  the  time  that  tho  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  out  among 
them.  The  means  taken  for  his  appointment,  being  unique  in  the  New 
Testament,  seem  to  result  from  the  unique  position  of  the  Church  during  the 
few  days  between  the  Ascension  and  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  As 
though  they  felt  that  the  swift  power  of  intuitive  discernment  was  not  yet 
theirs,  they  selected  two,  Joseph  Barsabbas,  who  in  Gentile  circles  assumed 
the  common  surname  of  Justus,  and  Matthias.0    They  then,  in  accordance 

1  "  The  Church,  bo  to  speak,  was  but  half  born  ;  the  other  half  was  still  in  the  womb 
of  the  synagogue.  The  followers  of  Jesus  were  under  tho  guidance  of  the  Apostle3,  but 
continued  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  chair  of  Moses  in  Jerusalem  "  (Dr. 
Dollinger,  First  Age,  p.  43). 

2  Jos.  AntL  xv.  11,  §  5;  Philo,  ii.  476.  ^   3  Gal.  iii.  28. 

4  Acts  i.  25,  els  tqv  tqttov  Tov  IStov  (at.  BUauiv).  This  profound  and  reverent  euphemism 
Is  one  of  the  many  traces  of  the  reticence  with  which  the  early  Church  spoke  of  the 
fate  of  thooe  who  had  departed.  The  reticence  is  all  the  mere  remarkable  if  the  word 
M  place  "  be  meant  to  bear  allusive  reference  to  the  same  word  in  tha  earlier  part  of  the 
text,  where  the  true  reading  is  tottov  t^s  $i*Koviaq  (A,  E,  0,  D),  not  xXfipofy  as  in  E.T. 
The  origin  of  this  striking  expression  may  perhaps  be  the  Kabbinic  comments  on  Numb. 
xxiv.  25,  where  "Balaam  went  to  his  own  place"  is  explained  to  mean  "  to  Gehenna. " 
€f.  Judg.  ix,  55,  Vtypa\  and  Targ.  Eccles.  vi.  6  ;  v.  Sehottgen,  p.  407  :  and  cf.  Clem.  Eon? 
ad  Cor.  i.  5  ;  Polyc.  ad  Phil.  9  ;  Ignat.  ad  Magncs.  5  (Meyer).     See  too  Dan.  xii.  13. 

6  Ps.  xii.  9  ;  cix.  8.  The  alteration  of  the  LXX.  avrwi/  into  qutqv  is  a,  good  illustration 
of  the  free  method  of  quotation  and  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  ia 
universally  adopted  in  the  New.     The  109th  has  been  called  the  Iscariotic  Psalm. 

6  Of  these  nothing  is  known,  unless  it  be  true  that  thev  were  among  the  Seventy 
(Euseb.  H.  E.  i.  12 ;  Epiphan.  Haer.  i.  20);  and  that  Joseph  drank  poison  unharmed 
tPapias  ap.  Euseb.  B.  E.  iii,  39).    On  the  uncertain  derivation  of  Barsabbas  (so  in  8,  A, 
3* 
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with  Old  Testament  analogies1  and  Jewish  custom,2  prayed  to  God  that  He 
would  appoint3  the  one  whom  He  chose.  The  names  were  written  on 
tablets  and  dropped  into  a  vessel.  The  vessel  was  shaken,  and  the  name  of. 
Matthias  leapt  out.  He  was  accordingly  reckoned  among  the  twelve 
Apostles.4 

"We  are  told  nothing  further  respecting  the  events  of  the  ten  days  which 
elapsed  between  the  Ascension  and  Pentecost.  With  each  of  those  days 
the  yearning  hope,  the  keen  expectation,  must  have  grown  more  and  more 
intense,  and  most  of  all  when  the  day  of  Pentecost  had  dawned.6  It  was  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  and  the  fiftieth  day  after  Nisan  16.  The  very  circum- 
stances of  the  day  would  add  to  the  vividness  of  their  feelings.  The 
Pentecost  was  not  only  one  of  the  three  great  yearly  feasts,  and  the  Eeast  of 
Harvest,  but  it  came  to  be  identified — and  quite  rightly — in  Jewish  conscious- 
ness with  the  anniversary  of  the  giving  of  the  Law  on  Sinai.6  The  merei 
fact  that  another  solemn  festival  had  come  round,  and  that  at  the  last 
great  festival  their  Lord  had  been  crucified  in  the  sight  of  the  assembled 
myriads  who  thronged  to  the  Passover,  would  be  sufficient  on  this  solemn 
morning  to  absorb  their  minds  with  that  overwhelming  anticipation  which  was 
a  forecast  of  a  change  in  themselves  and  in  the  world's  history — of  a  new  and 
eternal  consecration  to  the  service  of  a  new  law  and  the  work  of  a  new 
life. 

It  was  early  morning.  Before  "the  third  hour  of  the  day''  summoned 
them  to  the  Temple  for  morning  prayer,7  the  believers,  some  hundred  and 
twenty  in  number,  were  gathered  once  more,  according  to  their  custom,  in  the 
upper  room.  It  has  been  imagined  by  some  that  the  great  event  of  this  first 
Whit-Sunday  must  have  taken  place  in  the  Temple.     The  word  rendered 

B,  E),  see  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hebr.,  ad  loc.    There  is  a  Judas  Barsabbas  in  Acts  xv.  22, 
Matthias  is  said  to  have  been  martyred  (Niceph.  ii.  60),  and  there  were  apocryphal 
writings  connected  with  his  name  (Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  29  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  ii.  163). 
i  Numb.  xxvi.  55,  56  ;  Josh.  vii.  14  ;  1  Sam.  x.  20;  Prov.  xvi.  33.  2  Luke  i.  9. 

3  avdSeigov,  "appoint,"  not   "show":  Luke  X.  1,   /u.eT<x  8e  ravra  aveSe^ev  o  Kvpios,  ere'povS 

ipBofirfKovra,  The  word  is  peculiar  in  the  N.T.  to  St.  Luke.  For  c£eAe'£to,  see  Acts  i.  2, 
rots  anotTTokoii  .  .  .  .  o\k  c£€Xe'£aTo.  I  need  hardly  notice  the  strange  view  that  the 
election  of  St.  Matthias  was  a  sheer  mistake  made  before  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  and  thai 
Paul  was  in  reality  the  destined  twelfth  Apostle  !    (Stier,  Reden  d.  Apost.  i.  15.) 

4  The  method  in  which  the  lot  was  cast  (see  Lev.  xvi.  8;  Ezek.  xxiv.  6)  is  not  certain 
but  the  expression  iSoxav,  rather  than  efiaXov  K\rjpov$  avrot?»  goes  against  the  notion  of  thei 
casting  dice  as  in  Luke  xxiii.  34.  "The  lot  fell  on  Matthias"  is  a  common  idiom  in  al 
languages  (Horn.  II.  v.  316  ;  Od.  E.  209 ;  Ps.  xxii.  18 ;  Jon.  i.  7,  &c  ;  ut  cujusque  sor; 
exciderat ;  Liv.  xxi.  42).  From  the  use  of  the  word  KXypo?  in  this  passage,  in  ver.  17  am 
in  viii,  21,  xxvi.  18,  is  probably  derived  the  Latin  clerus  and  our  clergy,  clerici,  kAtjpo?  = 

to  avarrifxa  t&v  Siaicovaiv  kol  irpeafivTeptov.      (Suid. )      (Wordsworth,  ad.  loc. ) 

5  This  is  the  obvious  meaning  of  <rvfA7rA»jpov<r0ai,  not  "was  drawing  near"  (cf.  Eph.  I 
10),  or,  "had  passed." 

6  It  is  true  that  this  point  is  not  adverted  to  by  either  Philo  or  Josephus.  The  in 
ference  arises,  however,  so  obviously  from  the  comparison  of  Ex.  xii.  2 ;  xix.  1,  that  w 
can  hardly  suppose  that  it  was  wholly  missed.  (See  Schottgen,  ad.  loc.yJer.  Ep.  oa 
Fabiolam,  xii. ;  Aug.  c.  Faustum,  xxxii.  12 ;  Maimon.  Mor.  Nevoch.  iii.  41.)  The  Simchat) 
Thorahy  or  "Feast  of  the  Joy  of  the  Law,"  is  kept  on  the  last  day  of  the  Feast  o: 
Tabernacles,  when  the  last  Haphtarah  from  the  Pentateuch  is  read. 

7  i,e.t  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  (cf,  Luke  xxiv,  53 ;  Acts  ii,  46 ;  iii.  1), 
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*  house"1  might  equally  moan  a  "  chamber,"  and  is  actually  used  by  Josephus 
of  the  thirty  small  chambers  which  were  attached  to  the  sides  of  Solomou's 
Temple,  with  thirty  more  above  them.2  But  it  is  supremely  improvable 
that  the  poor  and  suspected  disciples  should  have  been  able  to  command 
the  use  of  such  a  room ;  and  further,  it  is  certain  that  if,  in  the  Herodian 
temple,  these  rooms  were  no  larger  than  those  in  the  Temple  of  Solomon, 
the  size  of  even  the  lower  ones  would  have  been  wholly  inadequate  for  the 
accommodation  of  so  large  a  number.  The  meeting  was  probably  one  qi  those 
holy  and  simple  meals  which  were  afterwards  known  among  Christians  as  the 
Agapce,  or  Love  feasts.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  any  moral  significance 
which  might  attach  to  the  occurrence  of  the  event  in  the  Temple  would  be  no 
less  striking  if  we  think  of  the  sign  of  a  new  era  as  having  hallowed  the 
common  street  and  the  common  dwelling-place ;  as  the  visible  inauguration  of 
the  days  in  which  neither  on  Zion  nor  on  Gerizim  alone  were  men  to  worship 
the  Father,  but  to  worship  Him  everywhere  in  spirit  and  in  truth.3 

It  is  this  inward  significance  of  the  event  which  constitutes  its  sacredness 
and  importance.  Its  awfulness  consists  in  its  being  the  solemn  beginning  of 
the  new  and  final  phase  of  God's  dealings  with  mankind.  To  Abraham  He 
gave  a  promise  which  was  the  germ  of  a  religion.  When  He  called  His  people 
from  Egypt  He  gave  them  the  Moral  Law  and  that  Levitical  Law  which  was 
to  serve  as  a  bulwark  for  the  truths  of  the  theocracy.  During  the  two 
thousand  years  of  that  Mosaic  Dispensation  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Temple 
had  been  a  visible  sign  of  His  presence.  Then,  for  the  brief  period  of  the  life 
of  Christ  on  earth,  He  had  tabernacled  among  men,  dwelling  in  a  tent  like  ours 
and  of  the  same  material.4  That  mortal  body  of  Christ,  in  a  sense  far  deeper 
than  could  be  true  of  any  house  built  with  hands,  was  a  Temple  of  God.  Last 
of  all,  He  who  had  given  to  mankind  His  Son  to  dwell  among  them,  gave  His 
Spirit  into  their  very  hearts.  More  than  this  He  could  not  give ;  nearer  than 
this  He  could  not  be.  Henceforth  His  Temple  was  to  be  the  mortal  body  of 
every  baptised  Christian,  and'  His  Spirit  was  to  prefer 

"  Before  all  temples  the  upright  heart  and  pure.*' 

He  who  believes  this  in  all  the  fulness  of  its  meaning,  he  whose  heart  and 
conscience  bear  witness  to  its  truth,  will  consider  in  its  true  aspect  the  fulfil- 
ment of  Christ's  promise  in  the  effusion  of.  His  Spirit ;  and  regarding  the 
outward  wonder  as  the  least  marvellous  part  of  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  will  not, 
as  Neander  says,  be  tempted  to  explain  the  greater  by  the  loss,  or  f*  consider 
it  strange  that  the  most  wonderful  event  in  the  inner  life  of  mankind  should 
be  accompanied  by  extraordinary  outward  appearances  as  sensible  indications 
of  its  existence."  5 

Suddenly,  while  their  hearts  burned  within  them  with  such  ardent  zeal,  and 
glowed  with  such    enkindled    hope — suddenly  on  the  rapt  and  expectant 


1  Acts  ii.  2,  oW.  3  Jos.  Antt.  viii.  3,  §  2.  8  j0hn  iv.  21—23. 

Archbishop 
Neander,  p. 


J  Archbishop  Leighton,  John  i.  14,  o  Adyo?  <rap$  Zyivero  ko\  «vKT\vbi<Tev  kv  wlv* 
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assembly  camo  the  sign  that  they  had  desired — tho  inspiration  of  Christ's 
promised  Prosonce  in  their  hearts — the  baptism  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
fire — tho  transforming  impulse  of  a  Spirit  and  a  Power  from  on  high — the 
etornal  proof  to  them,  and  through  them,  in  unbroken  succession,  to  all  who 
accept  their  word,  that  He  who  had  been  taken  from  them  into  heaven  was 
still  with  them,  and  would  be  with  them  always  to  the  end  of  tho  world. 

It  came  from  heaven  with  the  sound  as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind,  filling 
the  whole  house  where  they  were  sitting,  and  with  a  semblance  as  of  infolded 
flame,1  which,  parting  itself  in  every  direction,2  played  like  a  tongue  of 
lambent  light  over  the  head  of  every  one  of  them.  It  was  not  wind,  but  "  a 
sound  as  of  wind  in  its  rushing  violence ; "  it  was  not  fire,  but  something 
which  seemed  to  them  like  quivering  tongues  of  a  flame  which  gleamed  but 
did  not  burn — fit  symbol  of  that  Holy  Spirit  which,  like  the  wind,  bloweth 
where  it  li3teth,  though  we  know  not  whence  it  cometh  or  whither  it  goeth  ; 
and,  like  tho  kindled  fire  of  love,  glowing  on  the  holy  altar  of  every  faithf ul 
heart,  utters,  not  seldom,  even  from  the  stammering  lips  of  ignorance,  the 
burning  words  of  inspiration. 

And  that  this  first  Pentecost  marked  an  eternal  moment  in  the  destiny  of 
mankind,  no  reader  of  history  will  surely  deny.  Undoubtedly  in  every  ago 
since  then  the  sons  of  God  have,  to  an  extent  unknown  before,  been  taught  by 
the  Spirit  of  God.  Undoubtedly  since  then,  to  an  extent  unrealised  before,  we 
may  know  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  dwelleth  in  us.  Undoubtedly  we  may 
enjoy  a  nearer  sense  of  union  with  God  in  Christ  than  was  accorded  to  tha 
saints  of  the  Old  Dispensation,  and  a  thankful  certainty  that  we  see  the  clays 
which  kings  and  prophets  desired  to  see  and  did  not  see  them,  and  hear  the 
truths  which  they  desired  to  hear  and  did  not  hear  them.  And  this  New 
Dispensation  began  henceforth  in  all  its  fulness.  It  was  no  exclusive 
consecration  to  a  separated  priesthood,  no  isolated  endowment  of  a  narrow 
Apostolate.  It  was  the  consecration  of  a  whole  Church — its  men,  its  women, 
its  children — to  be  all  of  them  "  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy 
nation,  a  peculiar  people ;  "  it  was  an  endowment,  of  which  the  full  free  offer  j 
was  meant  ultimately  to  be  extended  to  all  mankind.  Each  one  of  that: 
hundred  and  twenty  was  not  the  exceptional  recipient  of  a  blessing  and 
witness  of  a  revelation,  but  the  forerunner  and  representative  of  myriads 
more.  And  this  miracle  was  not  merely  transient,  but  is  continuously  re- 
newed. It  is  not  a  rushing  sound  and  gleaming  light,  seen  perhaps  only  for  a 
moment,  but  it  is  a  living  energy  and  an  unceasing  inspiration.  It  is  not  a 
visible  symbol  to  a  gathered  handful  of  human  souls  in  the  upper  room  of  a 
Jewish  house,  but  a  vivifying  wind  which  shall  henceforth  breathe  in  all  ages 
of  the  world's  history ;   a  tide  of  light  which  is  rolling,  and  shall  roll,  fromi 

*  Acts  ii.  2,  3,  wTirep  rrvor^  .   «   •   «<rel  irupos,      (Cf.  Luko  Ui.  22,  dxrcl  irepiOTepav  J  Ezek.  i. ' 

24 ;  xliii.  2 ;  1  Kings  xix.  11.) 

2  yXibo-a-au.  foafxe m£o nevai,  not  "cloven  tongues,"  as  in  the  E.V.,  though  this  view  of  tha 
word  is  said  to  nave  determined  the  symbolic  shape  of  the  episcopal  mitro.  The 
expression  " tongue  of  fire"  is  found  also  in  Isa.  v.  24,  but  there  it  is  a  devounug 
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shore  to  shore  until  the  earth  is  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea. 

And  if  tliis  be  the  aspect  under  which  it  is  regarded,  the  outward  symbol 
sinks  into  subordinate  importance.  They  who  hold  the  truths  on  which  I 
have  been  dwelling  will  not  care  to  enter  into  the  voluminous  controversy  as 
to  whether  that  which  is  described  as  audible  and  visible  was  so  in  seeming 
only — whether  the  something  which  sounded  like  wind,  and  the  something 
which  gleamed  like  flame,1  were  external  realities,  or  whether  they  were  but 
subjective  impressions,  so  vivid  as  to  be  identified  with  the  things  themselves. 
When  the  whole  soul  is  filled  with  a  spiritual  light  and  a  spiritual  fire — when 
it  seems  to  echo,  as  in  the  Jewish  legend  of  the  great  Lawgiver,  with  the 
music  of  other  worlds — when  it  is  caught  up  into  the  third  heaven  and  hears 
Words  which  it  is  not  possible  for  man  to  utter— when,  to  the  farthest  horizon 
of  its  consciousness,  it  seems  as  it  were  filled  with  the  "  rush  of  congregated 
wings  " — when,  to  borrow  the  language  of  St.  Augustine,  the  natural  life  is 
dead,  and  the  soul  thrills,  under  the  glow  of  spiritual  illumination,  with  a  life 
which  is  supernatural — what,  to  such  a  soul,  is  objective  and  what  is  subjective? 
To  such  questions  the  only  answer  it  cares  to  give  is,  "  Whether  in  the  body 
or  out  of  the  body,  I  cannot  tell.     God  knoweth."  a 

But  when  from  these  mysterious  phenomena  we  turn  to  the  effects  wrought 
by  them  in  those  for  whom  they  were  manifested,  we  are  dealing  with  things 
more  capable  of  being  defined,  Here,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  the  immediate  result  and  the  permanent  inspiration.  The  former 
astounded  a  multitude ;  the.  latter  revived  a  world.  The  former  led  to  an 
immediate  conversion ;  the  latter  is  the  power  of  a  holy  life.  The  former  was 
a  new  and  amazing  outburst  of  strange  emotion;  the  latter  was  the  sustaining 
influence  which  enables  the  soul  to  soar  from  earth  heavenwards  in  steady 
flight  on  the  double  wings  of  Faith  and  Love. 

Yet,  though  there  be  no  manner  of  comparison  between  the  real 
importance  of  the  transient  phenomenon  and  the  continuous  result,  it  is 
necessary  to  a  true  conception  of  the  age  of  the  Apostlos  that  we  should 
understand  what  is  told  us  of  the  former.  "  And  they  were  all  immediately 
filled,"  it  is  said,  "with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  began  to  speak  with  other 
tongues  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  to  utter."  3 

The  prima  facie  aspect  of  the  narrative  which  follows — apart  from  the 
analogy  of  other  Scriptures — has  led  to  the  belief  that  the  outpouring  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  at  Pentecost  was  succeeded  by  an  outburst  of  utterance, 
in  which  a  body  of  Galilaeans  spoke  a  multitude  of  languages  which  they 
had  never  learned;  and  this  has  led  to  the  inference  that  throughout  their 

1  Acts  ii.  2,  3,  worirep     ,     .     .     w<m. 

2  "  It  did  me  much  harm  that  I  did  not  then  know  it  was  possible  to  see  anything 
otherwise  than  with  the  eyes  of  the  body  "  (St.  Teresa,  Vida,  vii.  11). 

3  Acts  ii.  4.  kaXelvy1  to  speak, "  as  distinguished  from  Aeye«>,  "  to  say,"  points  rather 
to  the  actual  articulations  than  to  the  thoughts  which  words  convey ;  aTro<j>Oiyy<-tr$ai, 
eloqui,  implies  a  brief  forcible  utterance.  Neither  hepal  nor  yAwo-<r<u  throw  light  on  the 
nature  of  the  phenomena,  except  as  referring  to  Isa.  xxviii.  XL, 
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lives  the  Apostles  possossed  the  power  of  speaking   languages  which  they 
had  not  acquired.1 

But  if  we  examine  other  passages  where  the  same  phenomenon  is  alluded 
to  or  discussed,  thoy  will  show  us  that  this  view  of  the  matter  is  at  least 
questionable.  In  Mark  xvi.  17 — waiving  all  argument  as  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  passage — the  word  Kawds,  "  new,"  is  omitted  in  several  uncials  and 
versions  j2  but  if  retained,  it  goes  against  the  common  notion,  for  it  points 
to  strange  utterances,  not  to  foreign  languages.  In  the  other  places  of 
the  Acts3  where  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  alluded  to,  no  hint  is  given 
of  the  use  of  unknown  languages.  In  fact,  that  view  of  the  subject  has 
chiefly  been  stereotyped  in  the  popular  conception  by  the  interpolation  of 
the  word  "  unknown "  in  1  Cor.  xiv.4  The  glossolalia,  or  "  speaking  with 
a  tongue,"  is  connected  with  "  prophesying  * — that  is,  exalted  preaching — 
and  magnifying  God.  The  sole  passage  by  which  we  can  hope  to  under- 
stand it  is  the  section  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  to  which 
I  have  just  alluded.6  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  examine  that  section 
carefully  without  being  forced  to  the  conclusion  that,  at  Corinth  at  any 
rate,  the  gift  of  tongues  had  not  the  least  connexion  with  foreign  languages. 
Of  such  a  knowledge,  if  this  single  passage  of  the  Acts  be  not  an  exception, 
there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  trace  in  Scripture.  That  this  passage  is  not 
an  exception  seeni3  to  be  clear  from  the  fact  that  St.  Peter,  in  rebutting 
the  coarse  insinuation  that  the  phenomenon  was  the  result  of  drunkenness, 
does  not  so  much  as  make  the  most  passing  allusion  to  an  evidence  so 
unparalleled;  and  that  the  passage  of  Joel  of  which  he  sees  the  fulfilment 
in  .the  outpouring  of  Pentecost,  does  not  contain  the  remotest  hint  of 
foreign  languages.  Hence  the  fancy  that  this  was  the  immediate  result 
of  Pentecost  is  unknown  to  the  first  two  centuries,  and  only  sprang  up 
when  the  true  tradition  had  been  obscured.  The  inference  that  the  gift 
of  unlearnt  languages  was  designed  to  help  the  Apostles  in  their  future 
preaching  is  one  that  unites  a  mass  of  misconceptions.  In  the  first  place, 
such  a  gift  would  be  quite  alien  to  that  law  of  God's  Providence  which 
never  bestows  on  man  that  which  man  can  acquire  by  his  own  unaided 
efforts.  In  the  second  place,  owing  to  the  universal  dissemination  at  thab 
time  of  Greek  and  Latin,  there  never  was  a  period  in  which  such  a  gif« 

1  Against  this  view  (which,  with  the  contrast  with  Babel,  &c,  is  not  found,  I  think 
earlier  than  the  Fathers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries),  see  Herder,  Die  Gabe  d. 
Sprache;  Bunsen,  HippoL  ii.  12;  Ewald,  Gesch.  Isr.  vi.  110;  Neander,  Planting,  13 
14 ;  De  Wette,  Einleit.  27—37 ;  Hilgenfeld,  Einleit  275 ;  Reuss,  Hist  Apost.  50—55 ; 
Olshausen,  ad  loc, ;  De  Pressense,  Trois  prem.  Si&cles,  i.  355 ;  and  almost  every  un 
biassed  modern  commentator.  Meyer  (ad  loc.)  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  "the  sudden 
communication  of  the  gift  of  speaking  in  foreign  languages  is  neither  logically  possible 
nor  psychologically  and  morally  conceivable." 

2  C,  L,  A,  Copt.,  Arm.  Apart  from  these  questions,  the  unlimited  universality  o' 
the  promise  leads  us  to  believe  that  our  Lord  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  using  the  language 
of  spiritual  metaphor.  Many  a  great  missionary  and  preacher  has.  in  the  highest 
sense,  spoken  "with  new  tongues"  who  has  yet  found  insuperable  difficulty  in  the 
acquisition  of  foreign  languages. 

§  x.  4p ;  xis.  6  (cf.  si.  15).         «  1  Cor.  xlv.  4, 13, 14,  27.         *  1  Cor.  aqL-xlT.  33. 
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would  have  been*  more  absolutely  needless.1  In  the  third  place,  though 
all  other  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  found  their  continuance  and 
their  analogies,  for  a  time  at  any  rate,  after  the  death  of  the  Apostles, 
there  is  no  existing  allusion,  or  even  early  legend,  which  has  presumed 
the  existence  of  this  power.2  In  the  fourth  place,  although  Paul  'spoke 
with  a  tongue'3  more  than  all  his  converts,  it  is  clear  from  the  narrative 
of  what  occurred  at  Lycaonia,  that  at  a  most  crucial  moment  he  did  not 
understand  the  Lycaonian  dialect.  In  the  fifth  place,  early  Christian 
tradition  distinctly  asserts  that  the  Apostles  did  not  possess  a  supernatural 
knowledge  of  foreign  tongues,  since  Papias  tells  us  that  Mark  accompanied 
St.  Peter  as  an  '  interpreter '  (epfivvevr^s),  and  Jerome  that  Titus  was  useful 
to  St.  Paul  from  his  knowledge  of  Greek.4  We  are,  therefore,  forced  to 
look  for  some  other  aspect  of  the  utterance  of  that  inspiration  which 
accompanied  the  heavenly  signs  of  Pentecost.  The  mistaken  explanation 
of  it  has  sprung  from  taking  too  literally  St.  Luke's  dramatic  reproduction 
of  the  vague  murmurs  of  a  throng,  who  mistook  the  nature  of  a  gift  of 
which  they  witnessed  the  reality.  I  do  not  see  how  any  thoughtful 
student  who  has  really  considered  the  whole  subject  can  avoid  the  con- 
clusion of  Neander,  that  "any  foreign  languages  which  were  spoken  on 
this  occasion  were  only  something  accidental,  and  not  the  essential  elemont 
of  the  language  of  the  Spirit."  6 

In  ancient  times — especially  before  Origen — there  seems  to  have  been 
an  impression  that  only  one  language  was  spoken,  but  that  the  miracle 
consisted  in  each  hearer  imagining  it  to  be  his  own  native  tongue.6  The 
explanation  is  remarkable  as  showing  an  early  impression  that  the  passage 
had  been  misunderstood.  The  modern  view,  developed  especially  by 
Schneckenburger  (following  St.  Cyprian  and  Erasmus),  is  that  the  "tongue" 
was,  from  its  own  force  and  significance,  intelligible  equally  to  all  who 
heard  it.  That  such  a  thing  is  possible  may  be  readily  admitted,  and  it 
derives  some  probability  from  many  analogies  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 

1  For  instance,  the  whole  multitude  from  fifteen  countries  which  heard  the  Apostles 
Bpeak  "in  their  own  tongues"  the  wonderful  works  of  God,  yet  all  understood  the 
speech  which  St.  Peter  addressed  to  them  in  Greek.  Hence  such  a  power  of  speaking 
unlearnt  foreign  languages  would  have  been  a  "  Luxus-wunder  "  (Immer,  Neut.  Theol. 
195).  Far  diiferent  was  it  with  the  true  glossolaly,  which  in  its  controlled  force  involved 
a  spiritual  power  of  stirring  to  its  inmost  depths  the  heart  of  unbelief.     (1  Cor.  xiv.  22. ) 

2  Middleton,  Mirac.  Powers,  120.  The  passage  of  Irenseus  (Haer.  v.  6,  1)  usually 
quoted  in  favour  of  such  a  view,  tells  the  other  way,  since  the  object  of  the  iravToSaTraX 
y\£><r<r<u  is  there  explained  to  be  to.  Kj>v<f>ia  tSjv  avSpurnoiv  eU  ^xvepbv  ayeiv. 

3  1  Cor.  xiv.  18,  yXwo-o-fl  (»,  A,  D,  E,  F,  G). 

4  Papias,  ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  39 ;  cf .  Iren.  ill.  1 ;  interpre3.  Tert.  adv.  Marc.  iv.  5. 
t^Planting,  13,  14.     I  have  not  touched  on  any  modern  analogies  to  these  spiritual 

manifestations,  but  agree  with  the  view  of  Dr.  Dollinger,  who  says  that  they  have 
occurred  "in  a  lower  sphere,  and  without  any  miraculous  endowment  .  .  .an  unusual 
phenomenon,  but  one  completely  within  the  range  of  natural  operations,  which  the  gift 
of  the  Apostolic  age  came  into  to  exalt  and  ennoble  it "  (First  Age  of  Church,  315). 

6  Greg.  Nyss.  De  Spir.  Sanct.  Bp.  Martensen,  Christl.  Dogm.  3S1 ;  Overbeck,  App., 
p.  26,  and  many  others.  The  often-repeated  objection  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  {Or at. 
xliv.)  that  this  is  to  transfer  the  miracle  to  the  hearers,  has  no  weight  whatever,  The 
•Sect  on  the  hearers  was  solely  due  to  the  power  of  the  new  spiritual  "  tongue." 
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The  stories  of  St.  Bernard,  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  St.  Vincent  Ferrer, 
St.  Louis  Bertrand,  St.  Francis  Xavier,  and  others  who  are  said  to  have 
been  endowed  with  the  spiritual  power  of  swaying  the  passions,  kindling 
the  enthusiasm,  or  stirring  the  penitence  of  vast  multitudes  whom  the;* 
addressed  in  a  language  unintelligible  to  the  majority  of  the  hearers,  are  su 
far  from  being  inventions,  that  any  one  who  has  been  present  at  the  speech 
of  a  great  orator,  though  beyond  the  range  of  his  voice,  can  readily  under- 
stand the  nature  aud  the  intensity  of  the  effect  produced.1  But  neither  of 
these  theories  taken  alone  seems  adequate  to  account  for  the  language  used 
by  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  Almost  all  the  theories  about  the  glossolalia 
are  too  partial.  The  true  view  can  only  be  discovered  by  a  combination  of 
them.  The  belief  that  languages  wore  used  which  wore  unknown,  or  only 
partially  known,  or  which  had  only  been  previously  known  to  the  speaker; 
that  the  tongue  was  a  mystic,  exalted,  poetic,  unusual  style  of  phraseology 
and  utterance;2  that  it  was  a  dithyrambic  outpouring  of  strange  and 
rhythmic  praiso;  that  it  was  the  impassioned  use  of  ejaculatory  words 
and  sentences  of  Hebrew  Scripture;  that  it  was  a  wild,  unintelligible, 
inarticulate  succession  of  sounds,  which  either  conveyed  no  impression  to 
the  ordinary  hearer,  or  could  only  be  interpreted  by  one  whose  special 
gift  it  was  to  understand  the  rapt  and  ecstatic  strain — none  of  these  views 
is  correct  separately,  all  may  have  some  elements  of  truth  in  their  combina- 
tion. This  is  the  meaning  of  St.  Paul's  expression  "kinds  of  tongues." 
If  we  assume,  as  must  bo  assumed,  that  the  glossolalia  at  Corinth  and 
olsewhere  was  identical  with  the  glossolalia  at  Pentecost,  then  we  must 
interpret  the  narrative  of  St.  Luke  by  the  full  and  earnest  discussion  of 
the  subject-— written,  be  it  remembered,  at  a  far  earlier  period,  and  in 
immediate  contact  with,  and  even  experience  of,  the  manifestation — by 
St.  Paul.  That  the  glossolaly  at  Corinth  was  not  a  speaking  in  foreign 
languages  is  too  clear  to  need  proof.  St.  Paul  in  speaking  of  it ^ uses  the 
analogies  of  the  clanging  of  a  cymbal,  the  booming  of  a  gong,s  the  in- 
distinct blare  of  a  trumpet,4  the  tuneless  strains  of  flute  or  harp.6  Vvre 
learn  that,  apart  from  interpretation,  it  was  not  for  the  edification  of  any 
but  the  speaker;6  that  even  the  speaker  did  not  always  understand  it;7  that 
it    was    sporadic   in    its    recurrences;8    that    it    was  excited,  inarticulate, 

i  See  Chapters  on  Language,  p.  63 ;  Marsh,  Leet,  on  Lang,  486—488 ;  Cic.  de  (hat, 
iii.  216. 

2  TAwo-o-a  sometimes  means  "an  unusual  exj)ression"  (Arist.  Eket.  iii.  2,  14).  Of.  our 
*  gloss,"  "  glossology."  See  especially  Bleek,  Stud,  u  Krit.  1829.  "  Linguam  esse  'cum 
quis  loquatur  obscuras  et  mysticas  significationes  "  (Aug.  de  Gen,  ad  litt.  xii.  8). 

3  1  Cor.  xiii.  1,  Xa}lJco^  VX&v,  Kv/u.j5aAov  akaXd^ov. 

4  xiv.  8,  eav  ao-qXov  Qtovqv  vdXrnyg  &<S.  St.  Chrysostoin  uses  language  equally  disparaging 
of  ana'o^ous  outbreaks  in  Constantinople  (Ham,  in  Ps,  vi.  12;  see  Dr.  Plumptre's 
interesting  article  in  Smith's  Diet.  iii.  1560). 

5  xiv.  7,c/xws  to.  d\pv\a  (frcovrjv  SiSovTa,  ic.tA.,  iikv  SioHrroATjy  rots  <p86yyois  fj.rj  &£« 

6  xiv.  2,  ov.-e  a^(?ptu7rot?  XaXei.  4,  kavrov  oUoSopel.  Cf .  11.  The  proper  meaning  of  the 
words  \ahuv,  yAwcro-a,  ^wsoj,  all  point  in  this  direction.  In  St.  Luke's  phraseology  the 
word  for  a  language  is  not  yX&o-va,  but  5iiAs<Te^ 

7  xiv.  19.  8  xiv.  27, 
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astonishing,1  intended  as  a  sign  to  unbelievers  rather  than  as  an  aid  to 
bolievers,  but  even  on  unbelievers  liable,  when  not  under  due  regulation, 
to  leave  an  impression  of  madness;2  lastly,  that,  though  controllable  by 
ill  who  were  truly  and  nobly  under  its  influence,  it  often  led  to  spurious 
and  disorderly  outbreaks.3  Any  one  who  fairly  ponders  these  indications 
ran  hardly  doubt  that,  when  the  consciousness  of  the  new  power  came  oyer 
the  assembled  disciples,  they  did  not  speak  as  men  ordinarily  speak.  The 
voice  they  uttered  was  awful  in  its  range,  in  its  tone,  in  its  modulations, 
[nits  startling,  penetrating,  almost  appalling  power;4  the  words  they  spoke 
were  exalted,  intense,  passionate,  full  of  mystic  significance ;  the  language 
fchoy  used  was  not  their  ordinary  and  familiar  tongue,  but  was  Hebrew,  or 
Greek,  or  Latin,  or  Aramaic,  or  Persian,  or  Arabic,  as  some  overpowering 
and  unconscious  impulse  of  the  moment  might  direct;  tho  burden  of  then- 
thoughts  was  the  ejaculation  of  rapture,  of  amazement,  of  thanksgiving, 
of  prayer,  of  impassioned  psalm,  of  dithyrambic  hymn  ;  their  utterancos 
were  addressed  not  to  each  other,  but  were  like  an  inspired  soliloquy  of  the 
soul  with  God.  And  among  these  strange  sounds  of  many  voices,  all 
simultaneously  raised  in  the  accordance  of  ecstatic  devotion,6  there  were 
some  which  none  could  rightly  interpret,  which  rang  on  the  air  like  the 
voice  of  barbarous  languages,  and  which,  except  to  those  who  uttered  them, 
and  who  in  uttering  them  felt  carried  out  of  themselves,  conveyed  no 
definite  significance  beyond  the  fact  that  they  were  reverberations  of  one 
and  the  same  ecstasy—echoes  waked  in  different  consciousnesses  by  the 
same  immense  emotion.  Such— as  we  gather  from  the  notices  of  St.  Luke, 
St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul— was  the  "  Gift  of  Tongues."  And  thus  regarded, 
its  strict  accordance  with  the  known  laws  of  psychology  8  furnishes  us  with 
i  a  fresh  proof  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  history,  and  shows  us  that  no  sign 
of  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  could  have  been  more  natural,  more 
evidential,  or  more  intense. 

The  city  of  Jerusalem  at  that  moment  was  crowded  by  a  miscellaneous 
multitude  of  Jews  and  Proselytes.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  awful  sound7 
should  arrest  the  astonished  attention,  first  of  one,  then  of  more,  lastly  of  a 
multitude  of  tho  inhabitants  and  passers-by.    The  age— an  age  which  was  in 

1  xiv.  2,  %  xlv.  23,  ovk  ipovvw  ort  fMuVectfe  \ 

a  xiv.  9,  11,  17,  20-23,  26-28,  33,  40. 

*  So  we  infer  from  St.  Paul's  allusions,  which  find  illustration  in  modern  analogies. 
i  Archd.  Stopford  describes  the  "  unknown  tongue"  of  the  Irish  Revivalists  m  18o9  as     a 
sound  such  as  I  never  heard  before,  unearthly  and  unaccountable."  # 

&  This  simultaneity  of  utterance  by  people  under  the  same  impressions  is  recorded 
ueveral  times  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.     It  was  evidently  analogous  to,  though  not 
perhaps  identical  with  "  glossolalia  "—the  eloquence  of  religious  transport  thrilling  with 
!  rapture  and  conviction.  ,       A      , 

6  Compare  in  the  Old  Testament  the  cases  of  Saul,  &c.  (1  Sam.  x.  11 ;  xvui.  10;  xix. 
23,  24).     "  C'est  le  langage  brulant  et  mysterieux  de  Textase  "  (De  Pressense,  i.  355). 
*f  In  Acts  n.  6  the  words  yevo/xeVrj*  5e  rfjs  <J><ov7}s  Tavnjs  do  not  mean  (as  in  the  E.V.) 
i  "now  when  this  was  noised  abroad,"  but  "when  this  sound  occurred"  (cf.  fa<>*>  ver.  2; 
I  John  iii.  8 ;  Kev.  vi.  1).     It  is  evidently  an  allusion  to  the  Bath-hoi.     (See  Herzog, 
j  Beal-Encpcl,,  s.v.) 
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keen  expectation  of  some  divine  event;  the  day — tlio  great  annivorsary  o: 
Pentecost  and  of  Sinai ;  the  hour — when  people  were  already  beginning  t 
throng  the  streets  on  their  way  to  the  Temple  service — would  all  tend  to  swel 
the  numbers,  and  intensify  the  feelings  of  the  crowd.  Up  the  steps  which  lee 
outside  the  house  to  the  "  upper  room  "  they  would  first  begin  to  make  thei: 
way  in  twos  and  threes,  and  then  to  press  in  larger  numbers,  until  thoi] 
eagerness,  their  obtrusion,  their  exclamations  of  fear,  surprise,  admirationl 
insult,  could  not  fail  to  break  the  spell.  The  Church  for  the  first  time  f  ounc 
itself  face  to  face  with  the  world — a  world  loud  in  its  expressions  of  perplexity 
through  which  broke  the  open  language  of  hate  and  scorn.  That  which  fixec 
the  attention  of  all  the  better  portion  of  the  crowd  was  the  fact  that  thes( 
"  Galilseans  "  were  magnifying,  in  strange  tongues,  the  mercies  and  power  oj 
God.  But  most  of  the  spectators  were  filled  with  contempt  at  what  seemec 
to  them  to  be  a  wild  fanaticism.  "  These  men,"  they  jeeringly  exclaimed 
"  have  been  indulging  too  freely  in  the  festivities  of  Pentecost.1  They  an 
drunk  with  sweet  wine."2 

It  was  the  prevalence  of  this  derisive  comment  which  forced  upon  th4 
Apostles  the  necessity  of  immediate  explanation.3  "The  spirits  of  the 
prophets,"  as  St.  Paul  says,  with  that  masculine  practical  wisdom  which  ii 
him  is  found  in  such  rare  combination  with  burning  enthusiasm,  "  are  sub  j  eel 
unto  the  prophets."4  The  Apostles  were  at  once  able  not  only  to  calm  then 
own  exaltation,  but  also,  even  at  this  intense  moment,  to  hush  into  absolute 
silence  the  overmastering  emotion  of  their  brethren.  They  saw  well  that  ii 
would  be  fatal  to  their  position  as  witnesses  to  a  divine  revelation  if  anything 
in  their  worship  could,  however  insultingly,  be  represented  as  the  orgiastic 
exhibition  of  undisciplined  fervour.  It  was  a  duty  to  prove  from  the  verj 
first  that  the  Christian  disciple  offered  no  analogy  to  the  fanatical  fakeer. 
Clearing  the  room  of  all  intruders,  making  a  space  for  themselves  at  the  toj 
of  the  steps,  where  they  could  speak  in  the  name  of  the  brethren  to  the  surging 
throng  who  fillod  the  stieet,  the  Apostles  came  forward,  and  Petei 
assumed  the  office  ci  their  spokesman.  Standing  in  an  attitude,  and 
speaking  in  a  tone,  w  nch  commanded  attention,5  he  first  begged  for  serious 
attention,  and  +old  the  crowd  that  their  coarse  suspicion  was  refuted  at  once 
by  the  fact  that  U  was  but  nine  o'clock.  He  then  proceeded  to  explain  to  them 
that  this  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Joel  that,  among  other  signs 
and  portents  of  the  last  days,  there  should  be  a  special  effusion  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  like  that  of  which  they  had  witnessed  the  manifestations.  It  was  the 
object  of  the  remainder  of  his  speech  to  prove  that  this  Spirit  had  been 

1  See  Deut.  xvi.  11. 

2  vAevico?  cannot  be  "new  wine,"  as  in  E.V.,  for  Pentecost  fell  In  June,  and  the 
mintage  was  in  August. 

3  Acts  ii.  15,  u)s  v/meis  vnokaupdvere.  There  is  a  slight  excuse  for  this  insult,  since 
spiritual  emotion  may  produce  effects  similar  to  those  which  result  from  intoxication  (Eph. 
v.  18;  1  Sam.  x.  10,  11;  xviii.  10—  Heb.,  " raved").  Compare  the  German  expression, 
'•  Ein  Gott-trunkencr  Mann." 

«  I  Cor.  xir,  33.  *  AoU  lie  lit  <fts$*U  •  •  « t*j&*  ^  $«*£?• 
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utooured  by  that'same  Jesus  of  Nazareth*  whom  they  had  nailed  to  the  cross, 
S2L  resurrection  and  deliverance  from  the  throes  of  death  were  fore- 
hadowed  in  the  Psalms  of  His  glorious  ancestor. 

The  power  with  which  this  speech  came  home  to  the  minds  of  the  hearers ; 
he  force  and  fearlessness  with  which  it  was  delivered  by  one  who,  not  two 
aonths  before,  had  been  frightened,  by  the  mere  question  of  a  curious  gin, 
Into  the  denial  of  his  Lord ;  the  insight  into  Scripture  which  it  evmcedin  men 
vho  so  recently  had  shown  themselves  but  <  fools  and  slow  of  heart  to  behove 
G  that  the  prophets  had  spoken  concerning  Christ  ;>  the  three  thousand  who 
iere  at  once  baptised  into  a  profession  of  the  new  faith-were  themselves  the 
aost  convincing  proofs-proofs  even  more  convincing  than  rushing  wind  and 
Luge  tongues,  and  lambent  flames-that  now  indeed  the  ^omise  of  the 
Paraclete  had  been  fulfilled,  and  that  a  new  <eon  had  begun  in  God  s  dealings 
with  the  world. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

EARLY  PERSECUTIONS. 

« It  fills  the  Church  of  God ;  it  fills 
The  sinful  world  around ; 
Only  in  stubborn  hearts  and  wills 
No  place  for  it  is  found."— Keble. 

The  life  of  these  early  Christians  was  the  poetic  childhood  of  the  Church  in 
her  earliest  innocence.  It  was  marked  by  simplicity,  by  gladness,  by  worship, 
by  brotherhood.  At  home,  and  in  their  place  of  meeting,  their  lives  were  a 
perpetual  prayer,  their  meals  a  perpetual  love-feaet  and  a  perpetual  euchamt. 
In  the  Temple  they  attended  the  public  services  with  unanimous  zeal.  In  the 
first  impulses  of  fraternal  joy  many  sold  their  possessions  to  contribute  to  a 
common  stock.  The  numbers  of  the  little  community  increased  daily,  and  the 
mass  of  the  people  looked  on  them  not  only  with  tolerance,  but  with  admua- 

i  tion  and  esteem.  .  .    .  s 

The  events  which  followed  all  tended  at  first  to  strengthen  their  position. 

The  healing  of  the  cripple  in  Solomon's  porch;  the  bold  speech  of  Peter 
I  afterwards ;  the  unshaken  constancy  with  which  Peter  and  John  faced  tho  fury 
:  of  theSadducees;  the  manner  in  which  all  the  disciples  accepted  and  even 

exulted  in  persecution,  if  it  came  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  duties  ;>  the  power 

1  Acts  u  22.Naiuaato5,  the  Galihean  form  of  Nofop<uos.  2  ^"Jsa  ^'j  2o'j.i,„ 

«  It h aW interesting  fact  that  on  the  first  summons  of  Peter  and  John  before  the 
ffi«rarchs  they  were  disndssed,  with  threats,  indeed,  and  warnings,  but  unpunished 
l^e  the  Coundl  became  convinced  U«r*X*fii^ )  that ,  they  ™%''^e^  *** 
Hiorant  meu  "  (Acts  iv.  13).  The  words,  however,  convey  too  contemptuous  a  notion  to 
Ssrrders.%Pa^ar;c  simply  means  that  their  knowledge  of  Jewish  cultjw  ™ 
coXed  to  the  Holj -Scriptures; i&S™,  that  they  had  never  stud.ed  m  rabbm.c  schools 
%ewordVcdw*(;5^)  occurs  frequently  in  the  Talmud,  and  expresses  a  posit.on  far 
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with  which  they  witnessed  to  the  resurrection  of  their  Lord;  the  beautifi 

spectacle  of  their  unanimity ;  the  awful  suddenness  with  which  Ananias  an 

Sapphira  had  been  stricken  down ;  the  signs  and  wonders  which  wore  wrougl 

by  the  power  of  faith ;  the  zeal  and  devotion  which  marked  their  gathering 

in  Solomon's  porch,  caused  a  rapid  advance  in  the  numbers  and  position  of  th 

Christian  brothers.     As  their  influence  increased,  the  hierarchic  clique,  whic 

at  that  time  governed  the  body  which  still  called  itself  the  Sanhedrin,  grei 

more  and  more  alamed.     In  spite  of  the  populace,  whose  sympathy  made  i 

dangerous  at  that  time  to  meddle  with  the  followers  of  Jesus,  they  at  last  sum 

moned  the  two  leading  Apostles  before  a  solemn  conclave  of  the  Sanhedrij 

and  senate.1    Probably,  as  at  the  earlier  session,  the  whole  priestly  party  wen 

there— the  crafty  Annas,  the  worldly  Caiaphas,2  the  rich,  unscrupulous,  money! 

loving  body  of  Kamhiths,  and  Phabis,  and  Kantheras,  and  Boethusim,3  tlJ 

Pharisaic  doctors  of  the  law,  with  Gamaliel  at  their  head;  John,  perhaps  thll 

celebrated  Johanan  Ben  Zakkai;4  Alexander,  perhaps  the  wealthy  brother  o: 

the  learned  Philo;5  the  same  body  who  had  been  present  at  those  secret] 

guilty,  tumultuous,  illegal  meetings  in  which  they  handed  over  the  Lord  JesuJ! 

to  their  Eoman  executioners—were  again  assembled,  but  now  with  something  j 

of  misgiving  and  terror,  to  make  one  more  supreme  effort  to  stamp  out  thll 

Galiiaean  heresy. 

The  Apostles,  when  first  brought  before  the  Sanhedrin,  had  been  arrested! 
in  the  evening  by  the  Captain  of  the  Temple,  and  had  been  released  with! 
strong  threats,  partly  because  the  Sadducees  affected  to  despise  them,  butstilll 
more  because  they  did  not  know  how  to  gainsay  the  miracle  of  the  healing  of 
the  cripple.     The  Apostles  had  then  openly  declared  that  they  should  be 
compelled  by  the  law  of  a  higher  duty  to  disregard  these  threats,  and  they 
had  continued  to  teach  to  increasing  thousands  that  doctrine  of  the  rosurrec-  j 
tion  which  filled  the  Sadducees  with  the  greatest  jealousy.     It  was  impossible  I 
to  leave  them  unmolested  in  their  career,  and  by  the  High  Priest's  order  they  j 
were  thrust  into  prison.    The  Sanhedrin  mot  at  dawn  to  try  them;  but  when  ! 
they  sent  for  them  to  the  prison  they  found  that  the  Apostles  were  not  there! 
but  that,  delivered  by  "  an  angel  of  the  Lord/5  they  were  calmly  teaching  in[ 
the  Temple.    In  the  deepest  perplexity,  the  Sanhedrists  once  more  despatched  [| 

superior  to  that  of  the  am-haarets.     The  Hediot  is  one  who,  though  not  a  frequenter  of  I 
the  schools,  still  pays  deference  to  the  authority  of  the  Rabbis ;  the  am-haarets  is  one  who  II 
hates  and  despises  that  authority.     Hillel  was  distinguished  for  his  forbearing  condescen- 
Bion  towards  the  ignorance  of  Hediots  (Babha  Metzia,  f.  104,  1).     Compare  John  vii  15. 
How  knoweth  this  man  letters,  havina  never  learned  ? "  ' 

1  "Populus  sanior  quam  qui  praesunt  "  (Bengel).  The  use  of  the  word  yepovtna  in  \\ 
Acts  v.  21  is  somewhat  perplexing,  because  we  know  nothing  of  any  Jewish  Senate "  \\ 
apart  from  the  Sanhedrin,  and  because  if  yepcvcrCa  be  taken  in  an  etymological  rather  than  h 

th^ol^ri,S,!!?*?e  *™h^™?.ud*<? h  !lderS  {iv'  8'  m'  16>-      K  »  impossible,^  H 
the  obscurity  of  the  subject  to  distinguish  between  the  political  and  the  Talmudic  San-  I 

Lt^^^  wh0  thinks  that  A™  had  ^  ^  ^  * 

2  Both  of  these  are  mentioned  as  having  been  at  the  earlier  meeting,  and  we  are 
probably  intended  to  understand  they  were  also  present  at  this. 

3  On  these,  see  Life  of  Christ,  ii.,  pp.  329— Z$2, 

«  Lightfoot,  Cent  Cher,  in  Matt.,  cap.  15.  *  Jos.  Anit.  xviH.  S,  5  2. 
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be  Levitical  offioor  to  arrest  thorn,  but  this  time  without  any  violence,  winch 
'right  lead  to  dangerous  results.    They  offered  no  resistance  and  were  once 
aore  placed  where  their  Lord  had  once  etood-in  the  centre  of  that  threaten-. 
eg  semicircle  of  angry  judges.     In  reply  to  the  High  Priest's  indignant: 
eminder  of  the  warning  they  had  received,  St.  Potor  simply  laid  down  tr.e 
i.rinciplo  that  when  our  duty  to  man  clashes  with  our  duty  to  God,  it  is  God. 
Lt  must  be  obeyed.*    The  High  Priest  had  said,  «  Te  want  to  bring  upon  us 
'he  blood  of  this  man."    The  words  are  an  awful  comment  on  the  defiant  cry, 
<  His  blood  be  on  us,  and  on  our  children."     Then  the  Sanhedrin  had  not  been 
Lfraid  of  Jesus;  now  they  were  trembling  at  the  vengeance  which  might  yet 
U  brought  on  them  by  two  of  the  despised  disciples.    The  phrase  is  also 
•emarkable  as  furnishing  the  first  instance  of  that  avoidance  of  the  name  ot 
Ohrist  which  makes  the  Talmud,  in  the  very  same  terms,  refer  to  Him  most 
'requcntly  as  Peloni*—"  so  and  so."    Peter  did  not  aggravate  the  Priests 
ilarni     He  made  no  allusion  to  the  charge  of  an  intended  vengeance;  he 
!)nly  said  that  the  Apostles,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  who  wrought  in  them,  were 
Witnesses  to  the  resurrection  and  exaltation  of  Him  whom  they  had  slam. 
!&.t  these  words  the  Sanhedrin  ground  their  teeth  with  rage,  and  began  to 
idvise  another  judicial  murder,  which  would,  on  their  own  principles,  haw 
rendered  them  execrable  to  their  countrymen,  as  an  assembly  given  to  deeds 
of  blood.3    This  disgrace  was  averted  by  the  words  of  one  wise  man  among: 
them     How  far  the  two  Apostles  were  protected  by  the  animosities  between 
the  rival  sects  of  Sadducees  and  Pharisees  we  do  not  know,  bat  it  was 
'certainly  the  speech  of  Gamaliel  which  saved  them  from  worse  results  thai* 
;that  scourging  by  Jewish  thongs-those  forty  stripes  save  one-which  they 
received,  and  in  which  they  exultod.4  .  ,-j 

That  speech  of  Gamaliel  was  not  unworthy  of  a  grandson  01  Hillel— or  : 
lone  of  those  seven  who  alone  won  the  supreme  title  of  Rabbanim5— of  one 
who  subsequently  became  a  President  of  the  Sanhedrin.    It  has  been  strangely, 
i  misunderstood.    The  supposed  anachronism  of  thirty  years  in  the  reference  to 
Theudas  has  led  the  school  of  Baur  to  deny  altogether  the  genuineness  of  the 
'speech,  but  it  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  the  allusion  may  not  have  been 
perfectly  correct.    The  notion  that  the  speech  was  due  to  a  secret  leaning  m 
favour  of  Christianity,  and  the  tradition  of  the  Clementine  Recognitions,  that 
I  Gamaliel  was  in  heart  a  Christian,8  have  no  shadow  of  probability  in  their 
J  favour,  since  every  allusion  to  him  in  the  Talmud  shows  that  he  hved  and 

i  Cf    Plat   -4»o?.  29.    w.W«u  U  e«3  iiJAAov  «  i^"-     "I*  were  better  for  me  to  be 
.called  'fool' aU  the  days  of  Vote,  than* to  be" made  wicked  before  Ea-MaTcmn,"  t.e., 

:  "  that inan,"  is  still  more  contemptuous.    W  ( Yeshu)  is  used  as  the  contraction  for  vw, 
and  is  composed  of  the  initial  letters  of  an  imprecation.  /o—  *•■•&»# 

s  "The  Sanhedrin  is  not  to  destroy  life,  but  to  save "  {Sanhedr.  42  6).    (See  Life  of 
Oirht,  ii.  363,  and  infra,  Excursus  VII. 

«  Alftho  R-ibb'ans  except  Johanaa  Ben  Zakkai  were  descendant*  of  Gaffiftlld. 
«  TMlo,  Cod.  Apocr.,  p.  501, 
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died  a  Pharisee.     Nor,  again,  is  there  the  least  ground  for  Schrader's  i 
dignation  against  his  supposed  assertion  of  the  principle  that  the  success  of 
religion  is  a  sufficient  test  of  its  truth.    We  must  remember  that  only  t 
briefest  outline  of  his  speech  is  given,  and  all  that  Gamaliel  seems  to  ha 
meant  was  this—'  Let  these  men  alone  at  present.    As  far  as  we  can  see,  th 
are  only  the  victims  of  a  harmless  delusion.    There  is  nothing  seditious 
their  practice,  nothing  subversive  in  their  doctrines.     Even  if  there  were  t 
should  have  nothing  to  fear  from  them,  and  no  need  to  adopt  violent  measur 
of  precaution.     Fanaticism  and  imposture  are  short-lived,  even  when  bacb 
by  popular  insurrection;  but  in  the  views  of  these  men  there  may  be  som 
thing  more  than  at  present  appears.    Some  germ  of  truth,  some  gleam  I 
revelation,  may  inspire  their  singular  enthusiasm,  and  to  fight  against  th 
may  be  to  fight  against  God.'    Gamaliel's  plea  was  not  so  much  a  ploa  f< 
systematic  tolerance  as  for  temporary  caution.1    The  day  of  open  ruptuij, 
between  Judaism  and  Christianity  was  indeed  very  near  at  hand,  but  it  ha 
not  yet  arrived.    His  advice  is  neither  due  to  the  quiescence  of  Pharisa: 
fatalism,  nor  to  a  -  fallacious  laisser  alter  view  of  the  matter,  which  serves  1 
show  how  low  the  Jews  had  sunk  in  theology  and  political  sagacity  if  sue 
was  the  counsel  of  their  wisest.'  »    There  was  time,  Gamaliel  thought,  to  wall 
and  watch  the  development  of  this  new  fraternity.     To  interfere  with  1 
might  only  lead  to  a  needless  embroilment  between  the  people  and  th 
Sanhedrim    A  little  patience  would  save  trouble,  and  indicate  the  courJ 
which  should  be  pursued.     Gamaliel  was  sufficiently  clear-sighted  to  ha? 
observed  that  the  fire  of  a  foolish  fanaticism  dies  out  if  it  be  neglected,  an  ( 
is  only  kindled  into  fury  by  premature  opposition.    Let  those  who  venture  t 
arraign  the  principle  of  the  wise  Rabbi  remember  that  it  is  practicall  | 
identical  with  the  utterance  of  Christ,  "Every  plant,  which  my  heaven! 
Father  planted  not,  shall  be  plucked  up  by  the  roots."3 

The  advice  was  too  sound,  and  the  authority  of  the  speaker  too  weightjj  1 
to  bo  altogether  rejected.    The  Priests  and  Babbis,  tortured  already  wit! 
guilty  anxiety  as  to  the  consequences  of  their  judicial  murder,  renewed  thei 
'futile  command  to  the  Apostles  to  preach  no  more  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  am  J 
scourging  them  for  disobedience  to  their  former  injunctions,  let  them  gel 
'Neither  in  public  nor  in  private  did  the  Apostles  relax  their  exertions.    Th 
•gatherings  still  continued  in  Solomon's  porch;  the  agapce  were  still  held  ii 
the  houses  of  the  brethren.     So  far  from  being  intimidated,  the  two  Apostle, 
only  rejoiced  that  they  were  counted  worthy  of  the  honour  of  being  dis 
'honoured  for  the  name  of  Him  on  whom  they  believed. 

-S  J  -T0*°  -UCh    wNHq^  o6?  -m2dS  °LthQ  ™  *  *  Me*™  as  contrasted  wit!  J 
5  «t"«Z?I\    :.  «!       In'  °a  •  \?>  9-,{Ben?'  ¥*«  si  fifc'  conditionaliter;  .!  ami] 
si  est,  categonce)-as  though  Gamaliel  leaned  to  the  latter  view— "  wornach  der  eesetzt. 
zweiU    Fall  all  der  dem  Gamaliel  wahrscheinlichere  erscheint"  (Me™cr1 J     iffl 
means-* If  it  should  be  from  men,  as  results  will  show/  and,  'if,  a  case  which  I  a 
present  suppose,  from  God.'    (See  Winer.)  1 

2  Alford,  following  Schrader,  Der  Apostel  Paulm. 
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And  hero  I  must  pause  for  a  moment  to  make  a  remark  oh  the  grounds 
rhich  have  led  many  modern  critics  to  reject  the  authority  of  the  Acts  of  the 
A  postles,  and  to  set  it  down  as  a  romance,  written  in  the  cause  of  reconciliation 
tttwoen  Judaising  and  Pauline  Christians.    My  object  in  this  volume  is  not 
Controversial.    It  has  been  my  endeavour  here,  as  in  my  Life  of  Christ,  to 
diffuse  as  widely  as  I  can  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  Dawn  of  the  Christian 
Faith,  and  to  explain  as  lucidly  as  is  in  my  power  the  bearing  of  its  earliest 
documents.     But  I  have  carefully  studied  the  objections  urged  against  the 
authenticity  and  the  statements  of  the  New  Testament  writings ;  and  I  cannot 
'forbear  the  expression  of  my  astonishment  at  the  baselessness  of  many  of  the 
'hypotheses  which  have  been  accepted  in  their  disparagement.     Honesty  of 
'course  demands  that  we  should  admit  the  existence  of  an  error  where  such  an 
error  can  be  shown  to  exist ;  but  the  same  honesty  demands  the  rejection  of  all 
Ichargcs  against  the  accuracy  of  the  sacred  historian  which  rest  on  nothing 
better  than  hostile  prepossession.    It  seems  to  me  that  writers  like  Baur  and 
Zeller— in  spite  of  their  wide  learning  and  great  literary  acumen— of  ten  prove, 
:  by  captious  objections  and  by  indifference  to  counter  considerations,  the  funda- 
mental weakness  of  their  own  system.1     Hausrath  altogether  rejects  the 

i  See  Baur,  Paid.  i.  35 ;  Zeller,  Die  Apostelgesck.,  p.  134.   Banr  asserts  that  Gamaliel 

could  not  have  delivered  the  speech  attributed  to  him  because  of  "  the  striking c rono- 

lorical  error  in  the  appeal  to  the  example  of  Theudas."    And  yet  he  does  not  offer  any 

pr?ofeHher  that  the  Theudas  here  alluded  to  is  identicalvnth  theTheudasof  Josephus  or 

?ha?  Josephus  must  necessarily  be  right  and  St.  Luke  necessarily  wrong     ZeM £r   while 

I  entering  more  fully  into  the  discussion,  seems  only  to  be  struck  by  the  resemblance 

between  the  two  impostors,  without  allowing  for  the  obvious  d  fferenoes  in  the  accounts 

of  them;  and  he  attaches  an  extravagant  importance  to  the  silence  of  Josephus  about 

i  the  unimportant  movement  of  the  earlier  fanatic  to  whom  Gamaliel  is  supposed  to  allude ; 

|  nor  doesX  notice  the  possibility,  admitted  even  by  a  Jewish  writer  (J^Gesch  d.  Jud. 

U  76),  that  the  Theudas  of  Gamaliel  may  be  the  Simon,  a  slave  of  Herod,  of  Jos.  Antt. 

1  *vii  10  S  6-  Tao.  H.  v.  9.    On  this  identification,  see  Sonntag,  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  18.5/, 

I    622 1 ;  an<i  Hackett,  ad  loc.    Again,  critics  of  the  Tubingen  school  point  out  the 

.  supposedTsurdity  of  believing  that  the  Sanhedrin  would  admit  "  a  notable  miracle 

aTyet  punish  the  men  who  performed  it.    But  this  is  to  reason  from  the  standpoint  of 

i  modern  times.    The  Jews  have  never  denied  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  but  they  have  not  on 

,  ttat  aTcount  believed  in  His  mission.    Just  as  a  modern  Protestant    famihar  withthe 

peculiarities  of  nervous  maladies,  might  accept  the  narrative  of  wonderful  cures  performed 

'  at  La  Salette,  without  for  a  moment  admitting  the  reality  of  the  vision  which  is  supposed 

to  have  consecrated  the  place,  so  the  Jews  freely  admitted  the  possibility  of  inconclusive 

miracles  which  they  attributed  generally  to  kishouf  {i.e.,  thaimaturgy,  miracles  wrought 

by  unhallowed  influence),  or  to  DW  nvrw,  phantasmagoria,  or  deception  of  the  eyes. 

(DerenWg,  Palest.  106,  n.  3;  361,  n.  1.)    Thus  they  aUowed  miraculous  power  to 

•    dobUfcS  Zara,  f.  54,  2).    There  is  a  Talmudic  anecdote  (perhaps  a  sort  of  allegory 

■   on  Eccles    x    8)  which  exactly  illustrates  this  very  point.    K.  Eliezer  ben  Dama  was 

bitten  by  'a  serpent,  and  Jacob  the  mm  (i.e.,  Christian}  offered  to  heal  htm  in.  the  name  of 

Jesus.    ''Ben  Dama,  it  is  forbidden!"  said  his  uncle   B.  tanaeL       Let  me  do  it 

urged  Jacob;   "I  will  prove  to  you  by  the  Law  that  it  is  al owable.'     Before  the 

,    arLnent  was  over  the  sick  man  died.     "Happy  Ben  Dama !"  exclaimed  his  uncle ; 

"thou  hast  yielded  thy  soul  in  purity,  without  violating  a  precept  of  the  wise    Wbhoda, 

i    Zara,  cf.  27;  6;  55, 1;  Jer.  Shabbath,  14,  4).-When  St.  Luke  makes  Gamaliel  speak  of 

"Judas  of  Galilee,"  whereas  Judas  was  bom  at  Gamafo,  and  commonly  known  as  Ju  as 

the  Gaulonite  (raWvm,,  ivm  Jos.  Antt.  xviii.  1,  §  1),  this  temalpecu^ty  would 

unquestionably  have  been  paraded  by  German  critics  as  a  proof  of  the  unhistorical 

character  cf  the  speech,  but  for  the  fortunate  accident  that  Josephus  with  reference  to 

i    the  sphere  of  his  activity,  thrice  calls  him  i  r«A«Xawt  (Antt.  xviu.  1,  S  o;  xx.  j,  3  t, 

B.  J.  ii.  8,  §  1). 
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statement  that  Paul  was  "brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,"  on  the  ground 

that  Paul  calls  himself  "  a  zealot "  for  the  traditions  of  the  fathers,  and  musl 

therefore  have  belonged  far  rather  to  the  school  of  Shammai.     He  could  not 

according  to  this  writer,  have  been  trained  by  a  Rabbi  who  was  remarkable  foi 

nis  mildness  and  laxity.     Ho  accordingly  assumes  that  the  author  of  the  Act* 

only  invents  the  relations  between  St.  Paul  and  Gamaliel  in  order  to  confer  i 

sort  of  distinction  upon  the  former,  when  the  fame  of  Gamaliel  the  Second 

founder  of  the  school  of  Jabno,  kept  alive,  in  the  second  century,  the  fame  oJ 

his  grandfather,  Gamaliel  the  Elder.1    Now  of  what  value  is  a  criticism  which 

contemptuously,  and  I  may  even  say  calumniously,  contradicts  a  writer  whos( 

accuracy,  in  matters  where  it  can  be  thoroughly  tested,  receives  striking  con. 

firmation  from  the  most  opposite  sources  ?    It  would  have  been  rightly  con. 

sidered  a  very  trivial  blot  on  St.  Luke's  accuracy  if  he  had  fallen  into  sonu 

slight  confusion  about  the  enrolment  of  Quirinus,  the  tetrarchy  of  Abilene 

the  Ethnarch  under  Aretas,  the  Asiarchs  of  Ephesus,  the  "Praetors"  oj 

Philippi,  the  "Politarchs"  of  Thessalonica,  the  "Protos"  of  Malta,  or  the 

question  whether  "  Propraetor,"  or  "  Pro-consul,"  was,  in  the  numorom 

changes  of  those  days,  the  exact  official  title  of   the  Roman  Governor  oi 

Cyprus  or  Corinth.     On  several  of  these  points  he  has  been  triumphant!} 

charged  with  ignorance  and  error ;  and  on  all  these  points  his  minute  exact! 

tude  has  been  completely  vindicated  or  rendered  extremely  probable.    In  even 

historical  allusion— as,  for  instance,  the  characters  of  Gallio,  Felix,  Festus 

Agrippa  II.,  Ananias,  the  famine  in  the  days  of  Claudius,  the  decree  to  expo 

Jews  from  Rome,  the  death  of  Agrippa  I.,  the  rule  of  Aretas  at  Damascus,  th 

Italian  band,  &c— he  has  been  shown  to  be  perfectly  faithful  to  facts.     Are  w( 

to  charge  him  with  fraudulent  assertions  about  Paul's  relation  to  Gamaliel  or[ 

the  questionable  supposition  that,  after  reaching  the  age  of  manhood,  the  pupi 

deviated  from  his  teacher's  doctrines  ?  2    Are  we,  on  similar  grounds,  to  charge 

Diogenes  Laertius  with  falsehood  when  he  tells  us  that  Antisthenes,  the  Cynic 

and  Aristippus,  the  Cyrenaic,  were  both  of  them  pupils  of  Socrates?    A  re 

markable  anecdote,  which  will  be  quoted  farther  on,  has  recorded  the  terribh 

quarrel  between  the  parties  of  Rabbi  Eliezer  and  Rabbi  Joshua,  of  whom  th< 

former  is  called  a  Shammaite,  and  the  latter  a  Hillelite  ;3  and  yet  both  of  then 

were  pupils  of  the  same  Rabbi,  the  celebrated  Hillelite,  R.  Johanan  Ben  Zaccai 

Such  instances  might  bo  indefinitely  multiplied.     And  if  so,  what  becomes  oi 

Hausrath's  criticism  ?     Like  many  of  the  Tubingen  theories,  it  crumbles  into 

dust.4 

1  Ha-zaken,  as  be  is  usually  called. 

2  Turning  to  Buddasus,  Philos.  Hebraeornm  (1720),  I  find  that  he  answered  thi* 
objection  long  ago.  An  interesting  anecdote  in  Bcrachdth,  f.  16,  2,  shows  that  th< 
natural  kindness  of  Gamaliel  was  too  strong  for  the  severity  of  his  own  teaching 

6  Jcr.  Shaboath,  l.  7« 

*  See  Excursus  V.f  "  Gamaliel  and  the  School  of  Tubingea,* 
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TSttov  ouk  €<tti  paditas  €vp€?y  rrjf  olfcovijih'7)s   8s   ov   irapaSeStKTai  roPro  t^  <puAovt 
F  (sic)  iicLKpare'tTai  W  avrov. — Strabo,  op,  J03.  Antt,  xiv.  7,  §  2.     (Cf.  Philo, 
Leg.  ad  Gaiwn,  36.) 

HE  gradual  change  of  relation  between  the  Jews  and  the  Christians  was  an 
Heritable  result  of  the  widening  boundaries  of  the  Church.  Among  the 
arly  converts  were  "  Grecians,'*  as  well  as  "  Hebrews,"  and  this  fact  naturally 
3d  to  most  important  consequences,  on  which  hinged  the  historic  future  of 
he  Christian  Faith.  ) 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  any  real  comprehension  of  the  work  of 
It.  Paul,  and  of  the  course  of  events  in  tho  days  after  Christ,  must  depend 
ntirely  on  our  insight  into  the  difference  between  these  two  classes  of  Jews. 
Lnd  this  is  a  point  which  has  been  so  cursorily  treated  that  we  must  here 
>ause  while  we  endeavour  to  see  it  in  its  proper  light. 

{  When  the  successive  judgments,  first  of  tho  Assyrian,  then  of  the  Baby- 
onian  captivity,  had  broken  all  hopes  of  secular  power  and  all  thoughts  of 
ocular  pride  in  the  hearts  of  the  Jews,  a  wholly  different  impulse  was  given 
0  the  current  of  their  life.  Settled  in  the  countries  to  which  they  had  been 
ransplanted,  allowed  the  full  rights  of  citizenship,  finding  froe  scope  for  their 
ndividual  energies,  they  rapidly  developed  that  remarkable  genius  for  com- 
nerce  by  which  they  have  been  characterised  in  all  succeeding  ages.  It  was 
nly  a  wretched  handful  of  the  nation—compared  by  the  Jewish  writers  to 
he  chaff  of  the  wheat — who  availed  themselves  of  the  free  permission  of 
Jyrus,  and  subsequent  kings  of  Persia,  to  return  to  their  native  land.1  The 
emainder,  although  they  jealously  preserved  their  nationality  and  their  tradi- 
ions,  made  their  homes  in  every  land  to  which  they  had  been  drifted  by  the 
rave  of  conquest,  and  gradually  multiplying  until,  as  Josephus  tells  us,2  they 
rowded  every  corner  of  the  habitable  globe,  formed  that  great  and  remark- 
ble  body  which  continues  to  be  known  to  this  day  as  "  the  Jew3  of  the 
Dispersion."3 

1  Of  the  whole  nation  only  42,360  returned  ;  and  as  the  separate  items  of  the  return- 
tig  families  given  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  only  amount  to  30,000,  it  was  precariously 
onjectured  by  the  Jews  that  the  surplus  consisted  of  members  of  the  ten  tribes.  As  a 
i  ody,  however,  the  ten  tribes  were  finally  and  absolutely  absorbed  into  the  nations — not 
tnprobablyof  Semitic  origin — among  whom  they  were  scattered  (Jos.  Antt.  xi.  5,  §  2 ; 
!  Esdr.  xiii.  45).  ^  Such  expressions  as  to  owSe*a</>vAov  of  James  i.  1 ;  Acts  xxvi.  7,  point 
ather  to  past  reminiscences,  to  patriotic  yearnings,  and  to  the  sacredly-treasured  genea- 
ogical  records  of  a  very  few  families,  than  to  any  demonstrable  reality.  Of  the  priestly 
amilies  only  four  courses  out  of  the  twenty-four  returned  (Ezra  ii.  36—39). 

2  Jos.  Antt.  xiv.  7,  §  2. 

1  The  word  is  first  found  in  this  sense  In  Deut,  zxvih\  25  \  Ps.  cxlvii,  28  M  He  shall 
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This  Dispersion  of  the  Chosen  People  was  one  of  those  three  vast  ai 

world-wide  events  in  which  a  Christian  cannot  but  see  the  hand  of  God 

ordering  the  course  of  history  as  to  prepare  the  world  for  the  Revelation 

His  Son.    (i.)  The  immense  field  covered  by  the  conquests  of  Alexander  ga« 

to  the  civilised  world  a  Unity  of  Language,  without  which  it  would  have  beei 

humanly  speaking,  impossible  for  the  earliest  preachers  to  have  made  know 

the  good  tidings  in  every  land  which  they  traversed,     (ii.)  The  rise  of  tfc 

Koman  Empire  created  a  Political  Unity  which  reflected  in  every  direction  th 

doctrines  of  the  new  faith,     (iii.)  The  dispersion  of  the  Jews  prepared  vas 

multitudes  of  Greeks  and  Eomans  for  the  Unity  of  a  pure  Moralitv  and 

monotheistic  Faith.     The  Gospel  emanated  from  the  capital  of  Judaea ; 

was  preached  in  the  tongue  of  Athens;  it  was  diffused  through  the  ompu 

of  Rome:  the  feet  of  its  earliest  missionaries  traversed,  from  the  Euphrate 

to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  the  solid  structure  of  undeviating  roads  by  whic 

the  Roman  legionaries— " those  massive  hammers  of  the  whole  earth"1— ha 

made  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our  God.     Semite  and  Aryan  ha 

been  unconscious  instruments  in  the  hands  of  God  for  the  spread  of  a  roligio 

which,  in  its  first  beginnings,  both  alike  detested  and  despised.    The  letter 

of  Hebrew  and  Greek  and  Latin  inscribed  abov^  the  cross  were  the  prophet? 

and  unconscious  testimony  of  three  of  the  world's  noblest  languages  to  thJ 

undying  claims  of  Him  who  suffered  to  obliterate  the  animosities  of  thi 

nations  which  spoke  them,  and  to  unite  them  all  together  in  the  one  grew 

Family  of  God. 

This  contact  of  Jew  with  Greek  was  fruitful  of  momentous  consequence! 
both  to  the  Aryan  and  the  Semitic  race.  It  is  true  that  the  enormous  dif. 
ferences  between  the  morals,  the  habits,  the  tendencies,  the  religious  systems 
the  whole  tone  of  mind  and  view  of  life  in  these  two  great  human  families 
inspired  them  with  feelings  of  mutual  aversion  and  almost  detestation.  Out 
of  the  chaos  of  struggling  interests  which  followed  the  death  of  Alexander, 
there  gradually  emerged  two  great  kingdoms,  the  Egyptian  and  the  Syrian, 
ruled  respectively  by  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Seleucids.  These  dynasties  had 
inherited  the  political  conceptions  of  the  great  Macedonian  conqueror,  and 
desired  to  produce  a  fusion  of  the  heterogeneous  elements  included  in  their 
government.  ^  Both  alike  turned  their  eyes  to  Palestine,  which  became  the 
theatre  of  their  incessant  contentions,  and  which  passed  alternately  under  the 
sway  of  each.  The  Ptolemies,  continuing  the  policy  of  Alexander,  did  their 
utmost  to  promote  the  immigration  of  Jews  into  Egypt.  The  Seleucids,  both 
by  force  and  by  various  political  inducements,  settled  them  as  largely  as  they 
could  in  their  western  cities.  Alike  the  Lagida  and  the  Seleucids  knew  the 
value  of  the  Jews  as  quiet  and  order-loving  citizens.  To  the  shores  of  the 
gather  together  the  outcasts  {>rni  ;  LXX.,  Tfc  5i«nroPis)  of  Israel."    It  is  also  found  111 

o*        £  *b  riGat£ern£gether  tho?e  that  ***  scattered  from  us,  deliver  them  that  serve  ' 
among  the  heathen."    They  were  originally  called  Bent  Galoots  (Ezra  vi.  16).     In  John 
vu.  <jd,  ttjv  aiao-Tropa*  tujv  'EAAijw  means  the  Jews  scattered  over  the  Greek  world     The 
only  other  passages  where  it  occurs  in  the  N.T.  are  James  i.  1 ;  1  Pet.  i.  1. 
1  fchairp,  Mod.  Cultwt*  »**•.!.*• 
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l&f  editerranean  flocked  an  ever-increasing  multitude  of  Greek  merchants  and 
iGrreek  colonists.  "  The  torrent  of  Greek  immigration  soon  met  the  torrrent 
)f  Jewish  emigration.  Like  two  rivers  which  poured  their  differently 
floured  waves  into  the  same  basin  without  mixing  with  one  another,  these 
:wo  peoples  cast  themselves  on  the  young  Macedonian  cities,  and  there  simul- 
aneously  established  themselves  without  intermixture,  continually  separated 
3y  the  irreconcilable  diversity  of  their  beliefs  and  customs,  though  continually 
luDg  into  connexion  by  community  of  business  and  by  the  uniform  legislation 
[which  protected  their  interests."  l 

The  effect  of  this  on  the  Greek  was  less  marked  and  less  memorable  than 
ts  effect  on  the  Jew.  Judaism  was  more  Hellenised  by  the  contact  than 
Eellenism*was  Judaised.  There  can  be  no  more  stiiking  proof  of  this  fact 
fchan  the  total  loss  by  the  "  Sons  of  the  Dispersion "  of  their  own  mother 
rongue.  That  the  effects  on  the  Pagan  world  were  less  beneficial  than  might 
lave  been  anticipated  was,  in  great  measure,  the  fault  of  the  Jews  themselves. 
Chat  sort  of  obtrusive  humility  which  so  often  marks  a  race  which  has  nothing 
X)  live  on  but  its  memories,  was  mingled  with  an  invincible  prejudice,  a  rooted 
jelf -esteem,  an  unconcealed  antipathy  to  those  of  alien  race  and  religion,  which, 
jombined  as  it  was  with  commercial  habits  by  no  means  always  scrupulous, 
ind  a  success  by  no  means  always  considerate,  alienated  into  disgust  the  very 
jympathies  which  it  should  have  striven  to  win.  The  language  in  which  the 
Jews  are  spoken  of  by  the  writers  of  the  Empire— a  language  expressive  of 
ietestation  mingled  with  curiosity — sufficiently  accounts  for  the  outbreaks  of 
mob  violence,  from  which  in  so  many  ages  they  have  been  liable  to  suffer. 
These  outbreaks,  if  not  connived  at  by  the  governing  authorities,  were  too 
3ften  condoned.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  the  influence  insensibly  exercised  by 
the  Jews  over  the  heathen  among  whom  they  lived  was  full  of  important 
onsequences  for  Christianity.  " Victi"  says  Seneca,  " victoribus  leges  dede- 
runt"  The  old  Paganism  was,  in  intellectual  circles,  to  a  great  extent  effete. 
Great  Pan  was  dead.  Except  in  remote  country  districts,  the  gods  of  Olympus 
were  idle  names.  In  Rome  the  terrors  of  Tartarus  were  themes  for  a  school- 
boy's laughter.  Religion  had  sunk  into  a  state  machinery.2  The  natural 
consequences  followed.  Those  minds  which  were  too  degraded  to  feel  the 
need  of  a  religion  were  content  to  wallow,  like  natural  brute  beasts,  in  the 
Stygian  pool  of  a  hideous  immorality.  Others  became  the  votaries  of  low 
foreign  superstitions,3  or  the  dupes  of  every  variety  of  designing  charlatans. 
But  not  a  few  were  attracted  into  the  shadow  of  \jhe  synagogue,  and  the 
majority  of  these  were  women,4  who,  restricted  as  was  their  influonce,  yet 

1  Keuss,  Thiol  Chrtt  I.  i.  93;  and  in  Herzog,  Cyclop.  s.v.  "Hellenism."  On  this 
Uopoiity  see  Jos.  c.  Ap.  ii.  4. 

3  See  Juv.  ii.  149 ;  Boissier,  La  Religion  Romaine,  i.  374—450  and  contra  Friedlander, 
Sittengesch.  Boms.  (wh"b  goes  too  far). 

3  Because  these  presented  vaguer  and  more  shadowy  conceptions  of  the  Divine,  more 
(possible  to  grasp  than  gross  concrete  images  (see  Hausrath,  Neut.  Zeitg,  ii.  76),  and 
ibecause  Greek  religion  was  too  gay  for  a  sick  and  suffering  world  (Apul.  Metam.  xi.  passim), 
See  Cat.  x.  26 ;  Ov.  F.  iv.  309 ;  A.  A.  i.  78 ;  Juv.  vi.  489,  523 ;  Tac.  Ann.  xvi.  6,  &c. 

*  The  important  part  played  by  these  proselytes  (who  are  also  called  <rf£<V«<K,  eiV«p«t* , 
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could  not  fail  to  draw  the  attention  of  their  domestic  circles  to  the  beliei 
which  they  had  embraced.  In  every  considerable  city  of  the  Roman  Empin 
the  service  of  the  synagogue  was  held  in  Greek,  and  these  services  wen 
perfectly  open  to  any  one  who  liked  to  be  present  at  them.  Greek,  too 
became  emphatically  the  language  of  Christianity.  Multitudes  of  early  con 
verts  had  been  Jewish  proselytes  before  they  became  Christian  disciples.  The} 
passed  from  the  synagogue  of  Hellenists  into  the  Church  of  Christ. 

The  influences  exercised  by  the  Dispersion  on  the  Jews  themselves  were 
of  course,  too  varied  and  multitudinous  to  be  summed  up  under  one  head ;  ye: 
we  may  trace  two  consequences  which,  century  after  century,  worked  ii 
opposite  directions,  but  each  of  which  was  deeply  marked.  On  the  one  han* 
they  became  more  faithful  to  their  religion ;  on  the  other  more  cosmopolitai 
in  their  views.  Although  they  made  their  home  in  the  heathen  countries  t< 
which  they  had  been  removed  by  conquest,  or  had  wandered  in  pursuit  o 
commerce,  it  must  not  bo  supposed  that  they  were  at  all  ready  to  forfeit  thei 
nationality  or  abandon  their  traditions.  On  the  contrary,  the  great  majority 
of  them  clung  to  both  with  a  more  desperate  tenacity.  In  the  destruction  o 
their  independence  they  had  recognised  the  retribution  threatened  in  tha 
long-neglected  series  of  prophecies  which  had  rebuked  them  for  their  idola 
tries.  Of  all  polytheistic  tendencies  the  Jew  was  cured  for  ever,  and  a 
though  to  repair  past  centuries  of  rebellion  and  indifference — as  though  to 
earn  the  f  ulfiiment  of  that  great  promise  of  an  Anointed  Deliverer  which  wa 
the  centre  of  all  their  hopes — they  devoted  themselves  with  all  the  ardour  o 
their  self-conscious  pride  to  keep  the  minutest  observances  of  their  Law  an< 
ritual.  Their  faithfulness —a  complete  contrast  to  their  old  apostasies — wa 
due  to  the  work  of  the  Sopherim.  or  Scribes.  It  was  towards  Jerusalem  tha 
they  worshipped ;  it  was  to  the  Sanhedrin  of  Jerusalem  that  they  looke 
for  legal  decisions ;  it  was  from  the  Amoraim  and  Tanaim  of  Jorusaler 
that  they  accepted  all  solutions  of  casuistical  difficulties;  it  was  fror 
Jerusalem  that  were  flashed  the  fire-signals  which  announced  over  many  land 
the  true  date  of  the  new  moons ;  it  was  into  the  treasury  of  Jerusalem  tha 
they  poured,  not  only  the  stated  temple-tribute  of  half  a  shekel,  but  gifts  fa 
more  costly,  which  told  of  their  unshaken  devotion  to  the  church  of  thei 
fathers.  It  was  in  Jerusalem  that  they  maintained  a  special  synagogue,  an 
to  Jerusalem  that  they  made  incessant  pilgrimages.1  The  hatred,  the  sus 
picion,  the  contempt  created  in  many  countries  by  the  exclusiveness  of  thei 
prejudices,  the  peculiarity  of  their  institutions,  the  jealousy  of  their  successes 
only  wedded  them  more  fanatically  to  the  observance  of  their  Levitical  rule 
by  giving  a  tinge  of  martyrdom  to  the  fulfilment  of  obligations.    It  becam 

evAaBei?)  may  be  seen  in  Acts  x.  2;  xiii.  43 ;  xvi.  14,  &c,  and  passim.  Owing  to  tb 
painful  and,  to  Hellenic  imagination,  revolting  rite  of  circumcision,  women  were  moi 
frequently  converted  to  Judaism  than  men.  Josephus  (B.  J.  ii.  20,  §  2)  tells  us  th? 
nearly  all  the  women  of  Damascus  had  adopted  Judaism  ;  and  even  in  the  first  centur 
three  celebrated  Rabbis  were  sons  of  heathen  mothers  who  had  embraced  the  faith  < 
Moses  (Derenbourg,  Palest.,  p.  223). 

1  See  Philo,  Legat.  36 ;  in  Flacc.  7 ;  Jos.  Antt,  xvi,  6;  §  7  ;  xviii.  9,  §  1 ;  Cic  pro  Flm 
28 ;  Shekalim,  7,  4 :  Rosh  Hashana*  2,  4. 
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1th  thein  a  point  of  conscience  to  maintain  the  institntions  which  their 
aithen  neighbours  attacked  with  every  weapon  of  raillery  and  scorn.  But 
!ese  very  circumstances  tended  to  produce  a  marked  degeneracy  of  the 
'ligious  spirit.  The  idolatry,  which  in  old  days  had  fastened  on  the  visible 
j-mbols  of  alien  deities,  only  assumed  another  form  when  concentrated  on 
Le  dead-letter  of  documents,  and  the  minute  ritualism  of  service.  Gradually, 
nong  vast  masses  of  the  Jewish  people,  religion  sank  almost  into 
tichism.  It  lost  all  power  over  the  heart  and  conscience,  all  its  tender 
ve,  all  its  inspiring  warmth,  all  its  illuminating  light.  It  bound  the 
ition  hand  and  foot  to  the  corpse  of  meaningless  traditions.  Even  the 
Ihics  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  were  perverted  by  a  casuistry  which  was  at 
Ue  timid  in  violating  the  letter,  and  audacious  in  superseding  the  spirit. 
ii  the  place  of  moral  nobleness  and  genial  benevolence,  Judaism  in  its 
^cadence  bred  only  an  incapacity  for  spiritual  insight,  a  self-satisfied  ortho- 
Eky,  and  an  offensive  pride.  It  enlisted  murder  and  falsity  in  defence  of 
Ignorant  Shibboleths  and  useless  forms.  The  difference  between  the  ideal 
'ew  of  earlier  and  later  times  can  only  be  measured  by  the  difference 
'etween  the  moral  principles  of  the  Law  and  the  dry  precedents  of  the 
lishna— by  the  difference  which  separates  the  Pentateuch  from  the  Talmud, 
ae  Book  of  Exodus  from  the  Abhoda  Zara.1 

But  while  it  produced  these  results  in  many  of  the  Jewish  communities, 
here  were  others,  and  there  wero  special  individuals  in  all  communities,  in 
>rhom  the  influence  of  heathen  surroundings  worked  very  differently.  There 
/ere  many  great  and  beautiful  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  the  better  aspects 
If  the  heathen  world.  If  there  was  a  grace  that  radiated  from  Jerusalem, 
nere  were  also  gifts  which  brightened  Athens.  The  sense  of  beauty— the 
'xquisiteness  of  art— the  largeness  and  clearness  of  insight— the  perfection 
if  literary  form  which  characterised  the  Greek  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  had 
feft  the  world  an  immortal  heritage ;  and  Rome  had  her  own  lessons  to  teach 
\i  dignity,  and  law,  and  endurance,  and  colonisation,  and  justice.  Commerce 
s  eminently  cosmopolitan.  The  Jewish  Captivity,  with  the  events  which 
tallowed  it,  made  the  Jews  a  commercial  people.  This  innate  tendency  of 
he  race  had  been  curbed,  first  by  the  Mosaic  legislation,2  then  by  the  influence 
[)f  the  prophets.  But  when  these  restrictions  had  been  providentially  re- 
Wved,  the  Jew  flung  himself  with  ardour  into  a  career  from  which  he  had 
been  hitherto  restrained.  So  far  from  regarding  as  identical  the  notions  of 
u  merchant"  and  "  Canaanite,"3  the  Rabbis  soon  began  to  sing  the  praises  of 
• 

i  "  The  author  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Tanatm  moved  in  different  worlds  of  ideas  " 

K  M^t1  xJ916,  17 ;  Lev.  xxv. ;  Ps.  cvii.  23.  See  Jos.  e.  Ap.  i.  12.  The  chapter 
ibe^ins  with  the  remark,  w*ls  roiwv  ov7«  X"P™  oIkov^v  :rapaAu>v  ohr'  ^.iropicu?  X<"P<>/«^  «»>*« 
Me  rrPo5  aXAovs  to  rovr^v  foifu&atv.  Munk  (Palest.,  p.  303)  makes  some  excellent  remarks 
Ion  this  subject,  showing  that  commerce  would  not  only  have  encouraged  intercourse  with, 
(the  heathen,  but  would  also  have  disturbed  the  social  equilibrium  at  which  Moses  aimed, 
Ibo  that  it  was  impossible  as  long  as  the  Law  was  rigidly  observed  (Hos.  xii.  8  ;  Amos  vui. 
4-6,  &c.). 

8  Targum  of  Jonathan  (Zech,  xiv.  21). 
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trade.  "  There  can  be  no  worse  occupation  than  agriculture ! "  said  R.  Eleazar. 
"  All  the  fanning  in  the  world  will  not  make  you  so  remunerative  as  com 
merce,"  said  Rabh l  as  he  saw  a  cornfield  bowing  its  golden  ears  under  the 
summer  breeze.2  So  easy  is  it  for  a  people  to  get  over  an  archaic  legislation 
if  it  stands  in  the  way  of  their  interests  or  inclinations !  The  Mosaic  restric- 
tions upon  commerce  were,  of  course,  impracticable  in  dealing  with  Gentile^ 
and  in  material  successes  the  Jews  found  something,  at  any  rate,  to  make  uj 
to  them  for  the  loss  of  political  independence.  The  busy  intercourse  ol 
cities  wrought  a  further  change  in  their  opinions.  They  began  to  see  tha 
God  never  meant  the  nations  of  the  world  to  stand  to  each  other  in  the  posi 
tion  of  frantic  antagonism  or  jealous  isolation.  A  Jerusalem  Rabbi,  ignoran 
of  everything  in  heaven  and  earth  and  under  the  earth,  except  his  owi 
Hahjclia,  might  talk  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  promiscuously  as  ai 
"elsewhere"  of  no  importance;3  but  an  educated  Alexandrian  Jew  woulc 
be  well  aware  that  the  children  of  heathen  lands  had  received  from  thei; 
Father's  tenderness  a  share  in  the  distribution  of  His  gifts.  The  silent  am 
imperceptible  influences  of  life  are  often  the  most  permanent,  and  n« 
amount  of  exclusiveness  could  entirely  blind  the  more  intelligent  sons  o 
the  Dispersion  to  the  merits  of  a  richer  civilisation.  No  Jewish  boy  familia 
with  the  sights  and  sounds  of  Tarsus  or  Antioch  could  remain  unaware  tha 
all  wisdom  was  not  exhausted  in  the  trivial  discussions  of  the  Rabbis ;  tha 
there  was  something  valuable  to  the  human  race  in  the  Greek  science  whic 
Jewish  nescience  denounced  as  thaumaturgy ;  that  there  might  be  a  bette 
practice  for  the  reasoning  powers  than  an  interminable  application  of  th 
Middoth  of  Hillel;  in  short,  that  the  development  of  humanity  involve 
larger  and  diviner  duties  than  a  virulent  championship  of  the  exclusive  priv 
leges  of  the  Jew-4 

We  might  naturally  have  conjectured  that  these  wider  sympathies  woul 
specially  be  awakened  among  those  Jews  who  were  for  the  first  time  brougl 
into  close  contact  with  the  great  peoples  of  the  Aryan  race.  That  conta 
was  first  effected  by  the  conquests  of  Alexander.  He  settled  8,000  Jews  i 
the  Thebais,  and  the  Jews  formed  a  third  of  the  population  of  his  new  city 
Alexandria.  Lai'ge  numbers  were  brought  from  Palestine  by  Ptolemy  I.,  ai 
they  gradually  spread  from  Egypt,  not  only  over  "  the  parts  of  Libya  abw 

1  Rabh  was  a  contemporary  of  Rabbi  (Judah  the  Holy),  and  was  "Head  of  t] 
Captivity." 

2  Yebhamdth,  f.  63,  1. 

3  ywV  H5in,  "outside  the  land  "  (Frankl,  Jews  m  the  East,  ii.  34).    Something  like  t 

French  lA-bas. 

4  Many  of  the  Rabbis  regarded  the  Gentiles  as  little  better  than  so  much  fuel  for  t| 
fires  of  Gehenna.  R.  Jose  construes  Isa.  xxxiii.  12,  "  And  the  peoples  shall  be  a  burni 
like  lime."    Rabh  Bar  Shilo  explained  it  "that  they  should  be  burnt  because  of  tin 

(See  the  curious  Hagadah  in  Sotc 
that — 


neglect  of  the  Law,  which  was  written  upon  lime." 
f.  35,  2.)    But  the  Hellenist  would  soon  learn  to  feel 


All  knowledge  is  not  couch'd  in  Moses'  Law, 

The  Pentateuch,  or  what  the  Prophets  wrote ; 

The  Gentiles  also  know,  and  write,  and  teach 

To  admiration,  taught  by  Nature'3  light."— Miltov,  Par.  Reg.  !v.  225. 
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ilyreiie,"  but  along  the  whole  Mediterranean  coast  of  Africa.1  Seleucus 
licato*,  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  removed  them  by  thousands  from  Babylonia, 
jo  such  cities  as  Antioch  and  Seleucia;  and,  when  tiieir  progress  and  pros- 
verity  were  for  a  time  shaken  by  the  senseless  persecutions  of  Antiochus 
Spipbanes,  they  scattered  themselves  in  every  direction  until  there  was  hardly 
seaport  or  a  commercial  centre  in  Asia  Minor,  Macedonia,  Greece,  or  the 
slands  of  the  iEgean,  in  which  Jewish  communities  were  not  to  be  found. 
:he  vast  majority  of  these  Jewish  settlers  adopted  the  Greek  language,  and 
orgot  that  Aramaic  dialect  which  had  been  since  the  Captivity  the  language 

if  their  nation.  «■,/._*       .  i        j 

\\  It  is  to  these  Greek- speaking  .Jews^ that  the  term  Hellenist  mainly  and 
properly  refers.  In  the  New  Testament  there  are  two  woisls,  Hellen  and 
mimistes,  of  which  the  first  is  rendered  "  Greek,"  and  the  second"  Grecian." 
iChe  word  "  Greek "  is  used  as  an  antithesis  either  to  "  barbarians  "  or  to 
1'Jews."  In  the  first  case  it  means  all  nations  which  spoke  the  Greek 
language;2  in  the  second  case  it  is  equivalent  to  "  Gentiles." 3  The  moaning 
i)f  the  word  Hellenist  or  "  Grecian"  is  wholly  different.  As  far  as  the  form 
is  concerned,  it  means,  in  the  first  instance,  one  who  "  Grsecises"  in  language 
Dr  mode  of  life,  and  it  points  to  a  difference  of  training  and  of  circumstances, 
laot  to  a  difference  of  race.4  It  is  therefore  reserved  as  the  proper  antithesis, 
taot  to  "  Jews,"— since  vast  numbers  of  the  Hellenists  were  Jews  by  birth,— 
but  to  strict  "  Hebrews."  The  word  occurs  but  twice  in  the  New  Testament,5 
and  in  both  cases  is  used  of  Jews  who  had  embraced  Christianity  but  who 
spoke  Greek  and  used  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Bible  instead  of  the 
©riginal  Hebrew  or  the  Chaldaic  Targum  of  any  Interpreter.6 

i  See  Philo  c.  Fl,  ii.  523 ;  Jos.  Antt.  xiv.  7,  §  2 ;  Dr.  Deutsch  in  Kitto's  Cycl.,  $.v. 
"  Dispersion  ;"and  Canon  Westcott  in  Smitn's  Bible  Diet.      ..... 

2  See  Acts  xviii.  17  ;  1  Cor.  i.  22,  23;  Rom.  i.  14.  The  emissaries  of  Abgarus-if  such 
Wy  were— who  applied  to  Philip  when  they  wished  to  see  Jesus  were      Greeks,     not 

r^Val^^ft  9;  1  Con  x.  32;  Gal.  ii.  3.  &c.  Thus  in  2  Mace.  iv.  13, 
'EAW<m<*  is  equivalent  to  iM^vXur^;  and  in  iv.  10,  la i;  vi 9  ra  *EAA^tKa  ^  means 
l"  Paganism  ;"  and  in  Isa.  ix.  12,  "  Philistines    is  rendered  by  the  LXX.  EAA^as. 

4  Cf.  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  3,  12.  . 

5  Acts  vi.  1 ;  ix.  29.     In  xi.  20  the  true  reading  is  EAXrjva?.     m 

«  Some  of  the  Hebraising  Hellenists  hated  even  the  Septuagint  (Geiger,  Urschr.  419, 
1439 ;  Zunz,  Gottesd.  Vort.  95).     The  various  classes  of  Christians  may  be  tabulated  as 

f0U0Wg:-  Christians. 


Circumcised. 


Uncircumcised. 


Hebraists. 


Hellenists. 


"  Proselytes  of 

Righteousness." 

e.g.  Nicolas, 

Acts  vi  5. 


"  Proselytes  of 
the  Gate." 

e.g.  Cornelius, 
Acts  x.  3. 


Heathen 

Converts. 

e.g.  Trophimus, 

Acts  xxi.  29. 


8trict. 


«* 


"Certain 
from 
James," 
Gai  ii.  12. 


Liberal. 
e.g.  Peter, 
Acts  xi  3. 


Judaic. 
(Hala- 

chists.) 

Actsix. 

29. 


Liberal. 

(Haga- 

dists.) 

e.g.  Paul. 
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Now  this  Hellenism  expressed  many  shades  of  difference,  and  therefore  th 
exact  meaning  of  the  word  Hellenist  varies  with  the  circumstances  under  wide 
it  is  used.     The  accident  of  language  might  make  a  man,  technically  speaking 
a  Hellenist,  when  politically  and  theologically  he  was  a  Hebrew;  and  thi 
must  have  been  the  condition  of  those  Hollenisfcs  who  disputed  against  thl 
arguments  of  St.  Paul  in  his  first  visit  to  Jerusalem.1     On  the  other  hand,  thl 
name  might  imply  that  alienation  from  the  system  of  Judaism,  which  in  somfi 
Jews  extended  into  positive  apostasy,  and  into  so  doep  a  shame  of  theij 
Jewish  origin,  as  to  induce  them,  not  only  in  the  days  of  Jason  and  MenelausJ 
but  even  under  the  Herods,  to  embrace  the  practices  of  the  Greeks,  and  eveJ 
to  obliterate  the  external  sign  of  their  nationality.3    Others  again,  like  th 
astute  Horodian  princes,  were  hypocrites,  who  played  fast  and  loose  wit] 
their  religion,  content  to  be  scrupulous  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  while  they  couli 
be   shameless   heathen  at  Berytus   or   Cassarea.     But  the  vast  majority  o 
Hellenists  lay  between  these  extrcmos.     Contact  with  the  world  had  widened 
their  intelligence  and  enabled  them  so  far  to  raise  their  heads  out  of  the  heavj 
fog  of  Jewish  scholasticism  as  to  distinguish  between  that  which  was  o] 
eternal  and  that  which  was  but  of  transient  significance.     Far  away  fron 
Jerusalem,  where  alone  it  was  possible  to  observe  the  Levitical  law,  it  was  i 
natural  result  that  they  came  to  regard  outward  symbols  as  merely  valuabl< 
for  the  sake  of  inward  truths.     To  this  class  belonged  the  wisest  members  o: 
the  Jewish  Dispersion,     It  is  to  them  that  we  owe  the  Soptuagint  translation) 
the  writings  of  Philo  and  Josephus.  and  a  large  cycle  of  historical,  poetic,  anc 
apocryphal  literature.      Egypt  was  the  main   centre  of  this  Grseco-Jewisl 
activity,  and  many  of  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  distinguished  themselves  in  tht 
art,  the  learning,  and  the  accomplishments  of  the  Greeks.4    It  is  hardly  to  Ik 
wondered  at  that  these  more  intellectual  Jews  were  not  content  with  ar 
infructuoso  Rabbinism.     It  is  not  astonishing  that  they  desired  to  represenl 
the  facts  of  their  history,  and  the  institutions  of  their  religion,  in  such  ar 
aspect  as  should  least  waken  the  contempt  of  the  nations  among  whom  thej 
lived.5    But  although  this  might  be  done  with  perfect  honesty,  it  tended,  nc 
doubt,  in  some  to  the  adoption  of  unauthorised  additions  to  their  history,  and 
unauthorised  explanations  of  their  Scriptures— in  one  word,  to  that  style  oi 

i  Acts  ix.  29. 

2  See  2  Mace.  iv.  13,  seqq.,  "Now  such  was  the  height  of  Greek  fashions,  and  increase 
of  heathenish  manners,  through  the  exceeding  profaneness  of  Jason,  that  ungodly  wretch, 
and  no  high  priest,  .  .  .  that  the  priests,  .  .  .  despising  the  temple,  .  .  .  hastened  to 
be  partakers  of  the  unlawful  allowance  in  the  place  of  exercise,  after  the  game  of  Discua 
called  them  forth,"  &c.  rttxmn  )V  note,  "the  abominable  kingdom  of  Javan  "  is  an  ex- 
pression which  stereotypes  the  hatred  for  Greek  fashions. 

3  ivmavite  (1  Cor.  vii.  18).  The  condition  of  a  Spte£  (1  Mace.  i.  15;  Jos.  Anti.  xii. 
5,  §  1).     (On  Judaic  Hellenism,  see  Ewald,  Gesch.  v.  §  ii.  4.) 

4  Thus,  an  Ezekiel  wrote  a  tragedy  on  Moses ;  another,  Philo,  wrote  an  Epic  on 
Jerusalem  ;  Theodotus,  a  tragedy  on  the  Rape  of  Dina;  Demetrius  and  Eupolemos  wrote 
secular  history.  The  story  of  Susanna  is  a  novelette.  But  the  feeling  of  stricter  Jewa 
was  sternly  opposed  to  these  forms  of  literary  activity.  In  the  letter  of  Aristeas  we  are 
told  that  Theopompus  was  struck  with  madness,  and  Theodektes  with  blindness,  fof 
offences  in  this  direction  (Hausrath,  Neut.  Zeitg.  ii.  130). 

6  Such  was  the  main  object  of  Josephus  in  his  Antiquitie** 
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taegesis  which,  since  it  deduced  anything  out  of  anything,  nullified  the  rea; 
Significance  of  the  sacred  records.1  JSTor  can  we  be  surprised  that  this  Alex- 
andrian theosophy — these  allegoric  interpretations — this  spirit  of  toleration 
for  the  Pagan  systems  by  which  they  were  surrounded — were  regarded  by  the 
Stricter  Jews  as  an  incipient  revolt  from  Mosaism  thinly  disguised  under  a 
hybrid  phraseology.2  Hence  arose  the  antagonism  between  advanced  Hellenists 
taid  the  Hebrews,  whose  whole  patriotic  existence  had  concentrated  itself  upon 
fhe  Mosaic  and  Oral  Law.  The  severance  between  the  two  elements  became 
frider  and  wider  as  the  Jews  watched  the  manner  in  which  Christianity 
jpread  in  the  Gentile  world.  The  consciousness  that  the  rapidity  of  that 
juffusion  was  due,  not  only  to  the  offer  of  a  nobler  faith,  but  also  to  the 
loosening  of  an  intolerable  yoke,  only  made  their  exclusivenoss  more  obstinate, 
t  was  not  long  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  that  there  took  place  in  the  school 
»f  R.  Hananiah  Ben  Hiskiah  Ben  Garon,  that  memorable  meeting  at  which 
lighteen  ordinances  were  resolved  upon,  of  which  it  was  the  exclusive  object 
|o  widen  the  rift  of  difference  between  Jews  and  Pagans.  These  ordinances, 
lo  which  the  Mishna  only  alludes,  are  found  in  a  baraita  ("  supplemental 
addition  ")  of  R.  Simeon  Ben  Johai  in  the  second  century,  and  they  consist  of 
prohibitions  which  render  impossible  any  interchange  of  social  relations 
between  Jews  and  heathen.^  lb  was  in  vain  that  R.  Joshua  and  the  milder 
llillelites  protested  against  so  dangerous  a  bigotry.  The  quarrel  passed  from 
irords  to  blows.  The  followers  of  Hillol  were  attacked  with  swords  and  lances, 
nd  some  of  them  were  killed.  "  That  day,"  says  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  "was 
is  disastrous  to  Israel  as  the  one  on  which  they  made  the  golden  calf;"  but  it 
ieemed  to  be  a  general  opinion  that  the  eighteen  resolutions  could  not  be 
lescinded  even  by  Elias  himself,  because  the  discussion  had  been  closed  by 
bloodshed ;  and  they  were  justified  to  the  national  conscience  by  the  savage 
laassacres  which  had  befallen  the  Jews  at  Beth-shan,  Csesarea,  and  Damascus.3 
iChe  feelings  of  Jews  towards  Pagans  were  analogous  to  the  hatred  of 
ilebrews  to  Hellenists.  In  later  days  the  Christians  absorbed  the  entire  fury 
|if  that  detestation  which  had  once  burned  in  the  Jewish  heart  against 
Hellenism.  "When  a  question  arose  as  to  the  permissibility  of  burning  the 
gospels  and  other  books  of  the  Christians  (Minim),  considering  how  frequently 

I l  The  views  of  these  liberal  Hellenists  may  be  seen  represented  in  the  works  of  the 
•seudo-Aristeas,  the  pseudo-Aristobulus,  and  in  the  verses  of  Phocylides  (Kuenen, 
iteligion  of  Israel,  iii.  180).  It  was  the  aim  of  an  entire  cycle  of  literature  to  prove  that 
jll  Greek  wisdom  was  derived  from  Jewish  sources,  and  the  names  of  Orpheus  and  the 
j.ibyl  were  frequently  given  to  Jewish  forgeries  and  interpolations  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
i.  4 ;  Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  vii.  14 ;  viii.  10 ;  xiii.  12).  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  the  Epistle 
f  Jeremiah,  the  letter  of  pseudo-Heraclitus,  &c,  belong  to  this  class  of  writings.  See 
|oo  Wisd.  of  Solomon  x. — xii. ;  Jos.  c.  Ap.  ii.  39 ;  Hausrath,  N.  Zeitgesch.  ii.  100,  sq. 
1  osephus  says  that  Pythagoras  borrowed  from  Moses  (c.  Ap.  i.  22). 

2  Such  Hebraising  Hellenists  are  the  author  of  "  the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah,"  and  (on  the 
khole)  of  Wisdom  (see  vii.  22,  seq.,  xiii. — xix.).  "The  Liberal  Hellenists  spiritualised  and 
jOlatilised  the  wall  of  partition  between  Jews  and  Pagans,"  so  that,  although  Philo  said 
,aat  the  wall  should  still  be  kept  up,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  his  nephew,  the 
procurator  Tiberius  Alexander,  had  abandoned  Judaism  (Jos.  Antt.  xx.  5,  §  2;  Kuenen, 
lei.  of  Israel,  iii.). 

\    a  Shaboath,  i.  7;  Gratz,  iii.  494;  Derenbourg,  Palest,  p.  274. 
i 
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they  contained  the  name  of  God,  «  May  I  lose  my  son,"  exclaimed  fta 
Tarphon,  "  if  I  do  not  fling  these  book3  into  the  fire  when  they  come  into 
hand-3,  name  of  God  and  all     A  man  chased  by  a  murderer,  or  threatened 
a  serpent's  bite,  ought  rather  to  take  refuge  in  an  idol's  temple  than  in 
houses  of  the  Minim,  for  these  latter  know  thf>  truth  and  deny  it,  when 
idolaters  deny  God  because  they  know  Him  no  J./*  * 

Such,  then,  being  the  feelings  of  the  Palestinian  Jews  with  regard  to  eve 
approach  towards  idolatry,  the  antagonism  between  them  and  the  more  libe: 
Hellenists  rose  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  and  was  so  deeply  rooted  tl 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  a  trace  of  it  even  in  the  history  of  the  Church; 
for  the  earliest  Christians— the  Apostles  and  disciples  of  Jesus— were  aim! 
exclusively  Hebrews  and  Israelites,2  the  former  being  a  general,  and  the  lat 
a  religious  designation.    Their  feeling  towards  those  who  were  Hellenists 
principles  as  well  as  in  language  would  be  similar  to  that  of  other  Jews,  ho 
ever  much  it  might  be  softened  by  Christian  love.    But  the  jealousies  of  ti 
sections  so  widely  diverse  in  their  sympathies  would  be  easily  kindled;  and  it 
entirely  in  accordance  with  the  independent  records  of  that  period  that,  "wb 
the  number  of  the  disciples  was  being  multiplied,"  there  should  have  arise 
as  a  natural  consequence,  "a  murmuring  of  the  Grecians  against  the  Hebrew* 
r       The  special  ground  of  complaint  was  a  real  or  fancied  neglect  of  the  wido^ 
of  Hellenists  in  the  daily  ministration  of  food  and  assistance.     There  mig 
be  some  jealousy  because  all  the  offices  of  the  little  Church  were  administer. 
by  Hebrews,  who  would  naturally  have  been  more  cognisant  of  the  claims 
their  immediate  compatriots.    Widows,  however,  were  a  class  who  special 
required  support.     We  know  how  full  a  discussion  St.  Paul  applies  to  the 
general  position  even  at  Corinth,  and  we  have  already  mentioned  that  some 
the  wisest  regulations  attributed  to  Gamaliel  were  devoted  to  ameliorating  t] 
sufferings  to  which  they  were  exposed.    In  the  seclusion  to  which  centuries 
custom  had  devoted  the  Oriental  woman,  the  lot  of  a  widow,  with  none  to  pie. 
her  cause,  might  indeed  be  bitter.     Any  inequalities  in  the  treatment  of  tl 
class  would  awaken  a  natural  resentment,  and  the  more  so  because  previous 
their  conversion  these  widows  would  have  had  a  claim  on  the  Corhan, 
Temple  treasury.3  #  ^ 

But  the  Apostles  met  these  complaints  in  that  spirit  of  candour  ai 
generosity  which  is  the  best  proof  how  little  they  were  responsible  for  ai 
partiality  which  may  have  been  shown  to  the  widows  of  the  Hebrews.  Sur 
moning  a  meeting  of  the  disciples,  they  pointed  out  to  them  that  the  day  hi 
now  come  in  which  it  was  inconvenient  for  the  Apostles  to  have  anythi* 
further  to  do  with  the  apportionment  of  charity4— a  routine  task  whie 

1  Shabbath,  116  a ;  Derenbourg,  p.  380. 

2  The  Hellenic  names  of  Philip  and  Andrew  prove  nothing,  because  at  this  epoch  sue 
names, were  common  among  the  Jews.  But  they  may  have  had  Hellenic  connexion 
(John  xn.  20.) 

8  2  Mace.  iii.  10,  "  Then  the  high  priest  told  him  (Heliodorus)  that  there  was  sue 
money  laid  up  for  the  relief  of  widows  and  fatherless  children." 

4  Acts,  vi,  2.  haicovuv  Tp**r4£*tt.    That  rpairc£a  has  not  here  its  meaning  of  "bank 
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Averted  them  from  more  serioua  and  important  duties.  They  therefore  bade 
he  meeting  elect  seven  men  of  blameless  character,  high  spiritual  gifts,  and 
practical  wisdom,  to  form  what  we  should  call  a  committee  of  management. 
Ind  relieve  the  Apostles  from  the  burden,  in  order  that  they  might  devote 
iheir  energies  to  prayer  and  pastoral  work.  The  advice  was  followed,  and 
even  were  presented  to  the  Apostles  as  suitable  persons.  They  were  admitted 
so  the  duties  of  their  position  with  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  hands,  which 
nave  been  thenceforth  naturally  adopted  in  every  ordination  to  the  office  of  a 
eacon.1 

The  seven  elected  were  Stephen,  Philip,  Prochorus,  Nicanor,  Timon, 
?arnienas,  and  Nicolas,  a  proselyte  of  Antioch.  The  fact  that  every  one  of 
hem  bears  a  Greek  name  has  often  been  appealed  to  as  a  proof  of  the  con- 
(iliatoriness  of  the  Apostles,  as  though  they  had  elected  every  one  of  their 
Committee  from  the  very  body  which  had  found  some  reason  to  complain. 
iChis,  however,  would  have  been  hardly  just.  It  would  have  been  to  fly  into 
iiu  opposite  extreme.  The  frequency  with  which  the  Jews  of  this  time  adopted 
ilreek  names  prevents  us  from  drawing  any  conclusion  as  to  their  nationality. 
3ut  although  we  cannot  be  certain  about  the  conjecture  of  Gieseler  that  three 
!»f  them  were  Hebrews,  three  of  them  Hellenists,  and  one  a  proselyte,  it  is  only 
fiatural  to  suppose  that  the  choice  of  them  from  different  sections  of  th\3 
[Jhurch  would  be  adopted  as  a  matter  of  fairness  and  common  sense.  And  the 
act  that  a  Gentile  like  Nicolas  should  thus  have  been  selected  to  fill  an  office 
!o  honourable  and  so  responsible  is  one  of  the  many  indications  which  mark 
|he  gradual  dawn  of  a  new  conception  respecting  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Though  two  alone 2  of  the  seven  are  in  any  way  known  to  us,  yet  this 

• 
, Job.  Antt.  xii.  2,  §  3  :  cf .  rpaire^Teu*:,  Matt.  xxv.  27 ;  Tpdnsfcv,  Luke  xix.  23),  is  clear  from 

he  context. 

1  The  seven  officers  were  not,  however,  " deacons"  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word, 
jior  were  they  mere  almoners.  The  only  special  title  given  to  any  one  of  them  is 
-Evangelist  (Acts  xxi.  8).  Alike  their  gifts  and  their  functions  are  loftier  than  those 
Inquired  for  deacons  in  1  Tim.  iii.  Deacons  in  the  modern  sense  find  their  nearer 
prototypes  in  the  vewrepot  and  veavl*Koi  (Acts  v.  5,  10 ;  cf .  Luke  xxii.  26),  and  in  the 
Jkazzanim  of  the  synagogue  (Luke  iv.  20).  The  seven,  as  St.  Chrysostom  observes, 
ather  had  the  duties  of  presbyters,  and  must  be  regarded  as  a  body  chosen  only  for  a 
pecial  purpose — rews  eU  toOto  cxeipoTonjflrjorav.  Another  analogy  for  this  appointment  was 
jumished  by  the  existing  institution  of  three  almoners  (Parnastm),  who  undertook  the 
Collection  and  distribution  of  the  "alms  of  the  cup"  (see  Dr.  Ginsburg  in  Kitto,  s.v. 
!4  Synagogue  ")  and  "  alms  of  the  box  "  in  the  Jewish  synagogues ;  and  these  were  always 
jihosen  by  the  entire  congregation  of  the  synagogue,  as  the  Apostles  here  suggest  should 
i>e  done  in  the  case  of  the  new  functionaries. 

3  Nicolas  is  no  exception.     If,  as  early  tradition  asserted,  Luke  was  himself 


ind  their  abominable  doctrines  from  a  perversion  of  his  remark  that  we  ought  jrapaxpfjvOc 
H  a-apKlf  are  insufficient,  irapaxprjotfai,  though  used  of  unrestrained  indulgence  (Suid.), 
lias  also  the  sense  of  Siaxp^o-0<u,  to  mortify  (Just.  M.  ApoL  49).  Irenaeus  (c.  Haer.  i.  47), 
ibllowed  by  many  of  the  Fathers  (Hippolytus,  R.  II.  vii.  36 ;  Tertullian,  De  Praescr, 
laeret,  c.  46),  accepts  the  tradition  of  his  connexion  with  the  sect.  Clemens  of 
lUexandria,  while  defending  him  from  the  charge  of  personal  immorality,  and  admitting 
-hat  the  meaning  of  his  words  (which,  to  say  the  least,  were  unfortunately  cliosen)  had 
teen  entirely  misunderstood  fay  cyjcpdr»«r  twf  lrep^jrov^aorwr  famr  ri  "  ir«pax«ri«^«  rf 
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election  was  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  Church.    At  the  work  of  Philip 

shall  glance  hereafter,  but  we  must  now  follow  the  career  of  Stephen,  whic 

brief  as  it  was,  marked  the  beginning  of  a  memorable  epoch.    For  St.  Stephj 

must  be  regarded  as  the  immediate  predecessor  of  him  who  took  the  most  pr 

minent  part  in  bringing  about  his  martyrdom;  he  must  bejregarded  as  havi; 

oeen,  in  a  far  truer  sense  than  Gamaliel  himself,  the  Teacher  of  St  Paul.  ^ 

TauTBas,  indeed,  been  called  a  "  colossal  St.  Stephen ; "  but  had  the  lifej 

"St.  Stephen  been  prolonged — Ead  he  not  been  summoned,  it  may  be,  to  y 

loftier  spheres  of  activity— we[  knowjaot  to  what  further  heights  of  mor 

"grandeur  he  might  have^attained.    We  possess  but  a  single  speech  to  show  h 

"Intellect  and  inspiration,  and  we  are  suffered  to  catch  but  one  glimpse  of  h 

life.     His  speech  influenced  the  whole  career  of  the  greatest  of  theT  jEpostle 

and  his  death  is  the  earliest  martyrdom. 


CHAPTER  Yin. 

WORK  AND  MARTYRDOM  OF   ST.   STEPHEN. 

UavKov  6  SiSdo-noAos. — Basil  Seletjc.  Orat.  de  S.  Steph. 

Kal  XBoi  rts  bv  rb  \ey6fievov  <ra<pws  €t  r)]V  <ro<plav  rod  "XTttpdpov,  €i  *\\v  Tllrp 
y\Snrav,  €t  rfyy  Hav\ov  pvpfyv  ivvo^crsie,   irm  ovtiti/  avrovs  tcpeptv  oi»5cv  ixpiffraro, 
orjfiwir  6v/xhSf   ov  Tvpdvvoav  iiravacrrdcraSf  ov  Zoa\x6voov  iTrifiovKfy,  ov  Bdvaroi  Kadrijuepm 
aAA*  wa-rrep  Tcorafiol   iro\\§  t<£  poifo  <f>ep6fi€Voi  at/T»   irdvra  irapa<rvpovrcs  arrfietrav. 
S.  Chrys.  in  Joan  Horn,  li.  Opp.  viii.  30. 

"  This  farther  only  have  I  to  say,  my  lords,  that  like  as  St.  Paid  was  present  ai 
consenting  to  the  death  of  the  proto-martyr  St.  Stephen,  and  yet  they  he  now  twa 
holy  saints  in  heaven, .  .  .  so  I  verily  trust  we  may  hereafter  meet  in  heav< 
merrily  together,  to  our  everlasting  salvation," — Last  Words  of  Sir  T.  More  to  h 
Judges* 

The  appointment  of  the  Seven,  partly  because  of  their  zeal  and  power,  ai 
partly  because  of  the  greater  freedom  secured  for  the  Apostles,  led  to  marki 
successes  in  the  progress  of  the  Church.      Not  only  was  the  number 
disciples  in  Jerusalem  greatly  multiplied,  but  even  a  large  number  of  tl 
priests1  became  obedient  to  the  faith.     Up  to  this  time  the  acceptance  of  tl 

tropici"  efoSacncei,  Strom,  ill.  iv.  28,  ed.  Pott.,  p.  523),  yet  tells  a  dubious,  and  probab 
mistaken,  story  about  bis  conduct  wben  charged  with  jealousy  of  his  wife.  This  sto 
is  repeated  by  Eusebius  (H.  E.  iii.  29),  and  other  Fathers.  For  further  information  < 
the  subject,  and  on  the  identification  by  Cocceius  of  Nicolas  with  Balaam  in  Rev.  ii.,  s 
Gieseler,  Ecc.  Hist.  i.  86,  E.T. ;  Mansel,  Gnostic  Her.,  p.  72;  Derenbourg,  p.  363. 

1  Cf .  John  xii.  42.  Commentators  have  resorted  to  extraordinary  shifts  to  get  rid 
this  simple  statement,  which,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  text,  involves  no  improbabilit 
Some  would  adopt  the  wholly  worthless  v.  1.  lov&uW  found  in  a  few  cursive  MSS.  ai 
the  Philoxenian  Syriac.  Others  accept  Beza's  conjectural  emendation,  woAv?  re  SxAo?  * 
iepeW  (sc.  Ttves).  Others,  again,  follow  Heinsius  and  Eisner  in  the  suggestion  th 
SxAo*  iw  iepeW  means  "priests  of  the  common  order,"  "plebeian  priests,"  what  the  Jei 
might  have  called  pan  n»  or  * ■  people-of-the-land  priests,"  as  distinguished  from  t3 
ThcUmtdt  hac?iachdmtmt  or  "learned  priests;"  but  there  is  no  trace  that  any  such  di 
tinction  existed,  although  it  is  in  itself  all  but  certain  that  none  of  these  converts  can 
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fospel,  so  far  from  involving  any  rapture  with  Judaism,  was  consistent  with 
most  scrupulous  devotion  to  its  observances.  It  must  be  bornem mind  that 
he  priests  in  Jerusalem,  and  a  few  other  cities,  were  a  multitudinous  body,1 
nd  that  it  was  only  the  narrow  aristocratic  clique  of  a  few  alien  families  who 
rere  Sadducees  in  theology  and  Herodians  in  politics.  Many  of  the  lower 
anks  of  the  priesthood  were  doubtless  Pharisees,  and  as  the  Pharisees  were 
evoted  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection,  there  was  nothing  inconsistent 
ith  their  traditions  in  admitting  the  Messiahship  of  a  Risen  Saviour.  Such 
belief  would  at  this  time,  and  indeed  long  afterwards,  have  made  little 
ifference  in  their  general  position,  although  if  they  were  true  believers  it 
'ould  make  a  vast  difference  in  their  inward  life.  The  simplicity,  the  f orvour, 
tie  unity,  the  spiritual  gifts  of  the  little  company  of  Galilaeans,  would  be 
kely  to  attract  the  serious  and  thoughtful.  They  would  be  won  by  these 
races  far  more  than  by  irresistible  logic,  or  by  the  appeals  of  powerful  elo- 
uence.  The  mission  of  the  Apostles  at  this  time  was,  as  has  been  well 
bserved,  no  mere  apostolate  of  rhetoric,  nor  would  they  for  a  moment  pretend. 
)  be  other  than  they  were — illiterate  men,  untrained  in  the  schools  of  tech- 
ical  theology  and  rabbinic  wisdom.  Had  they  been  otherwise,  the  argument 
;>r  the  truth  of  Christianity,  which  is  derived  from  the  extraordinary  rapidity 
f  its  dissemination,  would  have  lost  half  its  force.  The  weapons  of  the 
Lpostolic  warfare  were  not  carnal.  Converts  were  won,  not  by  learning  or 
rgument,  but  by  the  power  of  a  new  testimony  and  the  spirit  of  a  new  life. 

Up  to  this  period  the  name  of  Stephen  has  not  occurred  in  Christian 
istory,  and  as  the  tradition  that  he  had  been  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  is 
alueless,2  we  know  nothing  of  the  circumstances  of  his  conversion  to  Chris- 
anity.  His  recognition,  however,  of  the  glorified  figure,  which  he  saw  in  his 
cstatic  vision,  as  the  figure  of  Him  who  on  earth  had  called  Himself  "  the  Son 
f  Man/'  makes  it  probable  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  had  enjoyed  the 
dvantage  of  hearing  the  living  Jesus,  and  of  drawing  from  its  very  fountain- 
ead  the  river  of  the  water  of  life.3  We  would  fain  know  more  of  one  who, 
i  so  brief  a  space  of  time,  played  a  part  so  nobly  wise.  But  it  was  with 
tephen  as  it  has  been  with  myriads  of  others  whose  names  have  been  written 
i  the  Book  of  Life ;  they  have  been  unknown  among  men,  or  known  only 
uring  one  brief  epoch,  or  for  one  great  deed.  For  a  moment,  but  for  a 
Loment  only,  the  First  Martyr  steps  into  the  full  light  of  history.  Our 
isight  into  his  greatness  is  derived  almost  solely  from  the  record  of  a  single 
peech  and  a  single  day — the  last  speech  he  ever  uttered — the  last  day  of  his 
lortal  life. 

om  the  families  of  the  lordly  and  supercilious  Boethusim,  Kamhits,  &a.    But  neither 
sre  nor  in  i.  15,  c,\*o?  oi/ofxarwv,  has  6xXos  a  contemptuous  sense, 

1  4,289  had  returned  with  Ezra  (ii.  36—39). 

'  Epiphan.  Haer.  xl.,  p.  50. 
That  he  was  a  Hellenist  is  not  merely  a  precarious  inference  from  the  Greek  form  of 
is  name,  which  may  merely  have  been  a  rendering  of  the  Aramaic  Kelil,  but  is  implied 
f  the  narrative  itself,  and  is  rendered  certain  by  the  character  of  his  speech;  but 
hether  he  was  trained  at  Alexandria,  or  was  a  Roman  freedman  (Plumptre  on  Acta 
1 5),  and  what  had  brought  him  to  Jerusalem,  we  cannot  tell* 
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It  was  the  faith  of  Stephen,  together  with  his  loving  energy  and  blamele 
sanctity,  which  led  to  the  choice  of  him  as  one  of  the  Seven.  No  sooner  w 
he  elected  than  he  became  the  most  prominent  of  them  all.  The  grace  whi< 
shone  in  his  colleagues  shone  yet  more  brightly  in  him,1  and  he  stood  on 
level  with  the  Apostles  in  the  power  of  working  wonders  among  the  peopj 
Many  a  man,  who  would  otherwise  have  died  unknown,  has  revealed  to  othe 
his  inherent  greatness  on  being  entrusted  with  authority.  The  immense  pa 
played  by  Stephen  in  the  history  of  the  Church  was  due  to  the  developme 
of  powers  which  might  have  remained  latent  but  for  the  duties  laid  on  hi 
by  his  new  position.  The  distribution  of  alms  seems  to  have  been  a  part  on 
of  the  task  assigned  him.  Like  Philip,  he  was  an  Evangelist  as  well  as 
Deacon,  and  the  speech  which  he  delivered  before  the  Sanhedrin,  showing 
it  does  the  logical  force  and  concentrated  fire  of  a  great  orator  and 
practised  controversialist,  may  explain  the  stir  which  was  caused  by  1 
preaching. 

The  scenes  of  that  preaching  were  the  Hellenistic  synagogues  of  Jerusalem 
To  an  almoner  in  a  city  where  so  many  were  poor,  and  to  a  Hellenist 
unusual  eloquence,  opportunities  would  constantly  recur  in  which  he  was  n 
only  permitted,  but  urged,  to  explain  the  tenets  of  the  new  society.  Hither 
that  society  was  in  full  communion  with  the  Jewish  Church.  Stephen  alo: 
was  charged  with  utterances  of  a  disloyal  tendency  against  the  tenets 
Pharisaism,  and  this  is  a  proof  how  different  was  his  preaching  from  tl 
of  the  Twelve,  and  how  much  earlier  he  had  arrived  at  the  true  appreciate 
of  the  words  of  Jesus  respecting  the  extent  and  nature  of  His  Kingdo: 
That  which,  in  the  mind  of  a  Peter,  was  still  but  a  grain  of  mustard  sec 
sown  in  the  soil  of  Judaism,  had  already  grown,  in  the  soul  of  a  Stephe 
into  a  mighty  tree.  The  Twelve  were  still  lingering  in  the  portals  of  t 
synagogue.  For  them  the  new  wine  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  had  not  j 
burst  the  old  wine-skins.  As  yet  they  were  only  regarded  as  the  heads  of 
Jewish  sect,2  and  although  they  believed  that  their  faith  would  soon  be  t 
faith  of  all  the  world,  there  is  no  trace  that,  up  to  this  time,  they  ever  dream 
of  the  abrogation  of  Mosaism,  or  the  free  admission  of  uncircumcised  Gentil 
into  a  full  equality  of  spiritual  privileges.  A  proselyte  of  righteousness— o 
who,  like  Nicolas  of  Antioch,  had  accepted  the  sign  of  circumcision — migl 
indeed,  be  held  worthy  of  honour ;  but  one  who  was  only  a  "  proselyte  of  t 
gate,"3  one  who  held  back  from  the  seal  of  the  covenant  made  to  Abraha 
would  not  be  regarded  as  a  full  Christian  any  more  than  he  would  be  regard 
as  a  full  Jew. 

Hence,  up  to  this  time,  the  Chriotians  were  looked  on  with  no  disfavo 
by  that  Pharisaic  party  which  regarded  the  Sadducees  as  intriguing  apostat< 
They  were  even  inclined  to  make  use  of  the  Resurrection  which  the  Christia 
proclaimed,  as  a  convenient  means  of  harassing  their  rivals.     Nor  was  it  th 

1  \apiTos  (h*,  A,  B,  D,  &c),  not  mVrctac,  is  the  true  reading  in  Acts  vi.  8. 

*  Acts  xxiv.  5 ;  xxviii.  22,  alpeais. 

9  The  name  did  not  arise  till  later,  but  b  here  adopted  to  convenience'  sake. 
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*ho  had  been  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Jesus.  They  had  not,  indeed,  stirred 
me  finger  for  His  deliverance,  and  it  is  probable  that  many  of  thorn — all  those 
ivpocrites  of  whom  both  Jesus  and  John  had  spoken  as  a  viper  brood — had 
ooked  with  satisfaction  on  the  crime  by  which  their  political  opponents  had 
ilenced  their  common  enemy.  Yet  they  did  not  fear  that  His  blood  would  be 
>rought  on  them,  or  that  the  Apostles  would  ever  hurl  on  them  or  their 
)ractices  His  terrible  denunciations.  Though  the  Christians  had  their  private 
neetings  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  their  special  tenets,  their  sacramental 
nstitutions,  and  their  common  meal,  there  was  nothing  reprehensible  in  these 
observances,  and  there  was  something  attractive  even  to  Pharisees  in  their 
aithful  simplicity  and  enthusiastic  communism.1  In  all  respects  they  were 
f  devout  according  to  the  Law."  They  would  have  shrunk  with  horror  from 
,ny  violation  of  the  rules  which  separated  clean  from  unclean  meats ;  they  not 
inly  observed  the  prescribed  feasts  of  the  Pentateuch  and  its  single  fast,  but 
iven  adopted  the  fasts  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  tradition  of  the  oral 
Law ;  they  had  their  children  duly  circumcised ;  they  approved  and  practised 
he  vows  of  the  Nazarites ;  they  never  omitted  to  be  on  their  knees  in  the 
Cemple,  or  with  their  faces  turned  towards  it,  at  the  three  stated  hours 
>f  prayer.2  It  needs  but  a  glance  at  the  symbolism  of  the  Apocalypse  to  see 
low  dear  to  them  were  the  names,  the  reminiscences,  the  Levitical  ceremonial, 
he  Temple  worship  of  their  Hebrew  fellow-citizens.  Not  many  years  later, 
he  "  many  myriads  of  Jews  who  believed  were  all  zealous  of  the  Law,"  and 
rould  have  thought  it  a  disgrace  to  do  otherwise  than  "  to  walk  orderly."  * 
Che  position,  therefore,  which  they  held  was  simply  that  of  one  synagogue 
nore,  in  a  city  which,  according  to  the  Rabbis,  could  already  boast  that  it 
>ossessed  as  many  as  480.  They  might  have  been  called,  and  it  is  probable 
hat  they  were  called,  by  way  of  geographical  distinction,  "the  Synagogue  of 
he  Nazarenes." 

But  this  acceptance  with  the  people  could  only  be  temporary  and  deceptive, 
'f,  indeed,  the  early  believers  had  never  advanced  beyond  this  stand-point, 
Christianity  might  have  been  regarded  to  the  last  as  nothing  more  than  a 
)hase  of  Pharisaism,  heretical  for  its  acceptance  of  a  crucified  Messiah, 
>ut  worthy  of  honour  for  the  scrupulosity  of  its  religious  life.  But  had 
Christianity  never  been  more  than  this,  then  the  olive  branch  would  have  died 
vith  the  oleaster  on  which  it  was  engrafted.  It  was  as  necessary  for  the 
Church  as  for  the  world  that  this  hollow  semblance  of  unison  between 
•eligions  which,  in  their  distinctive  differences,  were  essentially  antagonistic, 
ihould  be  rudely  dissipated.    It  was  necsasary  that  all  Christians,  whether 

1  The  Jews  would  have  regarded  them  at  that  time  as  Chabertm,  a  body  of  people 
tssociated,  quite  harmlessly,  for  a  particular  object. 

2  Called  n^ntt?,  shachrithy  at  9;  nmQ,  minchah,  at  3.30;  and  2*tt>o,  mearib,  at  dark 
Acts  ii.  1 ;  iii.  1 ;  x.  30). 

3  Acts  xxi.  20,  24.  See  for  the  facts  In  the  previous  paragraphs,  Acts  x.  9,  14,  30  ; 
dii.  2,  3  ;  xviii.  18,  21 ;  xx.  6,  16 ;  xxii.  3 ;  Rom.  xiv.  5 ;  Gal.  iv.  10 ;  v.  2 ;  Phil.  iii.  2 ; 
Rev.  ii.  9 ;  iii.  9 ;  vii.  15 ;  xi.  19,  &c. ;  Reuss.  Thiol  ChrU.  i.  291,  wfy>  quotes  Sulpic. 
lever.  &  §1,  "  Christum  Peum  sub  legis  observatione  credebant," 
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Jews  or  Gentiles,  should  see  how  impossible  it  was  to  put  a  new  patch  on  m 
old  garment. 

This  truth  had  been  preached  by  Jesus  to  His  Apostles,  but,  like  many  othe 
of  His  words,  it  lay  long  dormant  in  their  minds.    After  some  of  His  deepes 
utterances,  in  full  consciousness  that  He  could  not  at  once  be  understood,  H 
had  said,  "  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear."    And  as  they  themselve 
frankly  confess,  the  Apostles  had  not  always  been  among  those  "who  had  ear 
to  hear."    Plain  and  reiterated  as  had  been  the  prophecies  which  He  ha< 
addressed  to  them  respecting  His  own  crucifixion  and  resurrection,  the  first  o: 
these  events  had  plunged  them  into  despair  and  horror,  the  second  had  burs 
upon  them  with  a  shock  of  surprise.     He  who  commanded  the  light  to  shin< 
out  of  darkness  had,  indeed,  shined  in  their  hearts  "to  give  the  light  of  th< 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ;"1  but  still  thei 
were  well    aware    that  they  had  this  treasure  "in  earthen  vessels."     T( 
attribute  to  them  an  equality  of  endowments,  or  an  entire  unanimity  oi 
opinion,  is  to  contradict  their  plainest  statements.     To  deny  that  their  know- 
ledge  gradually  widened  is  to  ignore  God's  method  of  revelation,  and  tc 
sot  aside  the  evidence  of  facts.     To  the  last  they  "knew  in  part,  and  thej 
prophesied  in  part."  2    Why  was  James  the  Lord's  brother  so  highly  respected 
by  the  people  as  tradition  tells  us  that  he  was  ?     Why  was  Paul  regarded  by 
them  with  such  deadly  hatred  ?  Because  St.  Paul  recognised  more  fully  than  St. 
James  the  future  universal  destiny  of  a  Christianity  separated  from  Judaic  in- 
stitutions.   The  Crucifixion  had,  in  fact,  been  the  protest  of  the  Jew  against 
an  isopolity  of  faith.     "  From  that  moment  the  fate  of  the  nation  was  decided 
Her  religion  was  to  kill  her.    But  when  tho  Temple  burst  into  flames,  that  re-' 
ligion  had  already  spread  its  wings  and  gone  out  to  conquer  an  entire  world. "3 
Now,  as  might  have  been  expected,  and  as  was  evidently  designed  by  their 
Divine  Master,  the  last  point  on  which  the  Galikean  Apostles  attained  to 
clearness  of  view  and  consistency  of  action  was  the  fact  that  the  Mosaic  Law 
was  to  be  superseded,  even  for  the  Jew,  by  a  wider  revelation.    It  is  probable 
that  this  truth,  in  all  its  fulness,  was  never  finally  apprehended  by  all  the 
Apostles.     It  is  doubtful  whether,  humanly  speaking,  it  would  ever  have  boen 
grasped  by  any  of  them  if  their  powers  of  insight  had  not  been  quickened,  in 
God's  appointed  method,  by  the  fresh  lessons  which  came  to  them  through  the 
intellect  and  faith  of  men  who  had  been  brought  up  in  larger  views.     The 
obliteration  of  natural  distinctions  is  no  part  of  the  divine  method.     The 
inspiration  of  God  never  destroys  the  individuality  of  those  holy  souls  which 
it  has  made  into  sons  of  God  and  prophets.     There  are,  as  St.  Paul  so 
earnestly  tried  to  impress  upon  the  infant   Churches,  diversities  of  gifts, 
diversities  of  ministrations,  diversities  of  operations,  though  it  is  the  same 
Spirit,  the  same  Lord,  the  same  God,  who  worketh  all  things  in  all.4    The 
Hellenistic  training  of  a  Stephen  and  a  Saul  prepared  tfcem  for  the  acceptance 

I  2  Oor.  Iv.  6,  7.  *  1  Oor.  m.  9.  •  Knenen,  M.  if  to.  Hi.  281. 

4 1  Oor,  xfl.  4—6, 
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>f  lessons  which  nothing  short  of  an  express  miracle  could  have  made 
mmediatoly  intelligible  to  a  Peter  and  a  James. 

Now  the  relation  of  the  Law  to  the  Gospel  had  been  exactly  one  of  those 
lubjects  on  which  Jesus,  in  accordance  with  a  divine  purpose,  had  spoken  with 
i  certain  reserve.  His  mission  had  been  to  found  a  kingdom,  not  to  promulgate 
b  theology ;  He  had  died  not  to  formulate  a  system,  but  to  redeem  a  race.  His 
vork  had  been  not  to  construct  the  dogmas  of  formal  creeds,  but  to  purify  the 
iouI  of  man,  by  placing  him  in  immediate  relation  to  the  Father  in  Heaven, 
[t  required  many  years  for  Jewish  converts  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
jaying  that  "  He  came  not  to  destroy  the  Law  but  to  fulfil."  Its  meaning  could 
ndeed  only  become  clear  in  the  light  of  other  sayings  of  which  they  overlooked 
ihe  force.  The  Apostles  had  seen  Him  obedient  to  the  Law ;  they  had  seen 
EKm  worship  in  the  Temple  and  the  Synagogues,  and  had  accompanied  Him  in 
'lis  journeys  to  the  Feasts.  He  had  never  told  them  in  so  many  words  that  the 
jlory  of  the  Law,  like  the  light  which  lingered  on  the  face  of  Moses,  was  to  be 
lone  away.  They  had  failed  to  comprehend  the  ultimate  tendency  and  signifi- 
cance of  His  words  and  actions  respecting  the  Sabbath,1  respecting  outward 
)bservances,2  respecting  divorce,3  respecting  the  future  universality  of  spiritual 
vorship.4  They  remembered,  doubtless,  what  He  had  said  about  the  perma- 
lence  of  every  yod  and  horn  of  a  letter  in  the  Law,6  but  they  had  not  remarked 
hat  the  assertion  of  the  pre-eminence  of  moral  over  ceremonial  duties  is  one 
mknown  to  the  Law  itself.  Nor  had  they  seen  that  His  fulfilment  of  the  Law 
lad  consisted  in  its  spiritualisation ;  that  He  had  not  only  extended  to  infini- 
tude the  range  of  its  obligations,  but  had  derived  their  authority  from  deeper 
jrinciples,  and  surrounded  their  fulfilment  with  diviner  sanctions.  Nor,  again, 
lad  they  observed  how  much  was  involved  in  the  emphatic  quotation  by  Christ 
)f  that  passage  of  Hosea,  "  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice/' 6  They  were 
lot  yet  ripe  for  .the  conviction  that  to  attach  primary  importance  to  Mosaic 
regulations  after  they  had  been  admitted  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  was  to 
ix  their  eyes  upon  a  waning  star  while  the  dawn  was  gradually  broadening  into 
30undless  day. 

About  the  early  ministry  of  Stephen  we  are  told  comparatively  little  in  the 
A.cts,  but  its  immense  importance  has  become  more  clear  in  the  light  of  subse- 
quent history.  It  is  probable  that  he  himself  can  never  have  formed  the 
%emotest  conception  of  the  vast  results — results  among  millions  of  Christians 
|;hrough  centuries  of  progress— which  in  God's  Providence  should  arise  from 
ihe  first  clear  statement  of  those  truths  which  he  was  the  first  to  perceive. 
Had  he  done  so  he  would  have  been  still  more  thankful  for  the  ability  with 
jvhich  he  was  inspired  to  support  them,  and  for  the  holy  courage  which  pre- 
sented him  from  quailing  for  an  instant  under  the  storm  of  violence  and  hatred 
Which  his  words  awoke. 

What  it  was  which  took  him  to  the  synagogues  of  Jewish  Hellenists  we  do 


Mark  ii.  27;  John  v»  I?.  2  Matt.  ix.  13 ;  xii.  7.  3  Matt.  xix.  3,  6,  8 ;  v.  32. 

k  John  iv.  22,  "  Matt.  v.  18.  «  Matt.  ix.  13;  xii.  7. 

4* 
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not  know.     It  may  have  been  the  same  missionary  zeal  which  afterward 
carried  to  so  many  regions  the  young  man  of  Tarsus  who  at  this  time  wa 
among  his  ablest  opponents.    All  that  we  are  told  is  that  "  there  arose  som 
of  the  synagogue  which  is  called  the  synagogue  of  the  Libertines  and  Cyrenians 
and  Alexandrians,  and  those  of  Cilicia  and  Asia  disputing  with  Stephen. 
The  form  of  the  sentence  is  so  obscure  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  w 
are  meant  to  understand  that  the  opponents  of  Stephen  were  the  members  o 
one  synagogue  which  united  these  widely-sea/  tered  elements ;  of  five  separat< 
synagogues ;  of  three  synagogues— namely,  that  of  the  Freedmen,  that  of  th 
African,  and  that  of  the  Asiatic  Hellenists ;  or  of  two  distinct  synagogues,  o: 
which  one  was  frequented  by  the  Hellenists  of  Rome,  Greece,  and  Alexandria 
the  other  by  those  of  Cilicia  and  Proconsular  Asia.    The  number  of  synagogue* 
in  Jerusalem  was  (as  I  have  already  mentioned)  so  large  that  there  is  no  cuffi 
culty  in  believing  that  each  of  these  bodies  had  their  own  separate  place  oi 
religious  meeting,1  just  as  at  this  day  in  Jerusalem  there  are  separate  syna- 
gogues  for  the  Spanish  Sephardim,  the  Dutch  Anshe  hod,  and  the  German  anc 
Polish  Ashkenazim.2    The  freedmen  may  have  been  the  descendants  of  those 
Jews  whom  Pompey  had  sent  captive  to  Italy,  and  Jews  were  to  be  counted  b) 
myriads  in  Greece,  in  Alexandria,  and  in  the  cities  of  Asia.     But  to  us  the 
most  interesting  of  all  these  Greek-speaking  Jews  was  Saul  of  Tarsus,  who. 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  was  a  member  of  the  synagogue  of  the  Cilicians,* 
and  who  in  that  case  must  not  only  have  taken  his  part  in  the  disputes  which 
followed  the  exhortations  of  the  fervid  deacon,4  but  as  a  scholar  of  Gamaliel 
and  a  zealous  Pharisee,  must  have  occupied  a  prominent  position  as  an  uncom- 
promising champion  of  the  traditions  of  the  fathers. 

Though  the  Saul  of  this  period  must  have  differed  widely  from  that  Paul, 
the  slave  of  Jesus  Christ,  whom  we  know  so  well,  yet  the  main  features  of  his 
personality  must  have  been  the  same.  He  could  not  have  failed  to  recognise 
the  moral  beauty,  the  dauntless  courage,  the  burning  passion  latent  in  the 
tenderness  of  Stephen's  character.  The  white  ashes  of  a  religion  which  had 
smouldered  into  formalism  lay  thickly  scattered  over  his  own  heart,  but  the  fire 
of  a  genuine  sincerity  burned  below.  Trained  as  he  had  been  for  years  in 
Eabbinic  minutiae,  he  had  not  yet  so  far  grown  old  in  a  deadening  system  as  to 
mistake  the  painted  cere-cloths  of  the  mummy  for  the  grace  and  flush  of  healthy 
life.  While  he  listened  to  St.  Stephen,  he  must  surely  have  felt  the  contrast 
between  a  dead  theology  and  a  living  faith ;  between  a  kindling  inspiration  and 
a  barren  exegesis ;  between  a  minute  analysis  of  unimportant  ceremonials  and 
a  preaching  that  stirred  the  inmost  depths  of  the  troubled  heart.    Even  the 

1  The  assertion  of  the  Talmud  (cf .  Sanhedr.  f .  58,  1)  that  there  were  480  synagogues 
in  Jerusalem  is  indeed  valueless,  because  the  remarks  of  the  Rabbis  about  Jerusalem, 
Bethyr,  and  indeed  Palestine  generally,  are  mere  hyperbole  ;  but,  as  Itenan  remarks  {Lea 
ApOtres,  p.  109),  it  does  not  seem  at  all  impossible  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
innumerable  mosques  of  Mahommedan  cities.  We  are  informed  in  the  Talmud  that  each 
synagogue  had  not  only  a  school  for  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  but  also  for  the  teaching 
of  traditions  (niwrii  TiDbn  m,  Megillah,  f.  73,  4). 

2  See  Frankl,  Jews  in  the  East,  ii.  21,  E.  T. 

8  He  may  have  been  a  Libertinus  also,  *  Aets  vi.  9,  wfrovvm* 
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]rage  which  is  often  intensified  by  the  unconscious  rise  of  an  irresistible 
^conviction   could    not   wholly    prevent    him   from    perceiving    that     these 
preachers  of  a  gospel  which  he  disdained  as  an  execrable  superstition,  had 
found  "in  Christ M  the  secret  of  a  light  and  joy,  and  love  and  peace,  com- 
pared with  which  his  own  condition  was  that  of  one  who  was  chained  indis- 
*  solubly  to  a  corpse. 

We  catch  but  a  single  glimpse  of  these  furious  controversies.  Their  imme- 
diate effect  was  the  signal  triumph  of  St.  Stephen  in  argument.  The  Hellen- 
ists were  unable  to  withstand  the  wisdom  and  the  spirit  with  which  he  spake. 
Disdainful  Rabbinists  were  at  once  amazed  and  disgusted  to  find  that  he  with 
whom  they  now  had  to  deal  was  no  rude  provincial,  no  illiterate  am  ha-awis, 
no  humble  hediot,  like  the  fishermen  and  tax-gatherers  of  Galilee ;  but  one 
who  had  been  trained  in  the  culture  of  heathen  cities  as  well  as  in  the  learning 
of  Jewish  communities— a  disputant  who  could  meet  them  with  their  own 
weapons,  and  speak  Greek  as  fluently  as  themselves.  Steeped  in  centuries  of 
prejudice,  engrained  with  traditions  of  which  the  truth  had  never  been  ques- 
tioned, they  must  have  imagined  that  they  would  win  an  easy  victory,  and 
convince  a  man  of  intelligence  how  degrading  it  was  for  him  to  accept  a  faith 
on  which,  from  the  full  height  of  their  own  ignorance,  they  complacently  looked 
down.  How  great  must  have  been  their  discomfiture  to  find  that  what  they 
had  now  to  face  was  not  a  mere  personal  testimony  which  they  could  con- 
temptuously set  aside,  but  arguments  based  on  premisses  which  they  them- 
selves admitted,  enforced  by  methods  which  they  recognised,  and  illustrated  by 
a  learning  which  they  could  not  surpass !  How  bitter  must  have  been  their 
rage  when  they  heard  doctrines  subversive  of  their  most  cherished  principles 
maintained  with  a  wisdom  which  differed  not  only  in  degree,  but  even  in  kind, 
from  the  loftiest  attainments  of  their  foremost  Rabbis— even  of  those  whose 
merits  had  been  rewarded  by  the  flattering  titles  of  "  Rooters  of  Mountains  " 
and  "  Glories  of  the  Law  1" 

At  first  the  only  discussion  likely  to  arise  would  bb  as  to  the  Messiahship 
of  Jesus,  the  meaning  of  His  death,  the  fact  of  His  Resurrection.  These 
would  be  points  on  which  the  ordinary  Jew  would  have  regarded  argument  as 
superfluous  condescension.  To  him  the  stumbling-block  of  the  Cross  would 
have  been  insurmountable.  In  all  ages  the  Messianic  hope  had  been  pro- 
minent in  the  minds  of  the  most  enlightened  Jews,  but  during  the  Exile  and 
the  Restoration  it  had  become  the  central  faith  of  their  religion.  It  was  this 
belief  which,  more  than  any  other,  kindled  their  patriotism,  consoled  their 
sorrows,  and  inspired  their  obedience.  If  a  Shammai  used  to  spend  the  whole 
week  in  meditating  how  he  could  most  rigidly  observe  the  Sabbath— if  the 
Pharisees  regarded  it  as  the  main  function  of  their  existence  to  raise  a  hedge 
around  the  Law— the  inspiring  motive  was  a  belief  that  if  only  for  one  day 
Israel  were  entirely  faithful,  the  Messiah  would  come.  And  what  a  coming ! 
How  should  the  Prince  of  the  House  of  David  smite  the  nations  with  tha 
sword  of  his  mouth!  How  should <«He  break  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's 
vessel!    How  should  He  exalt  the  children  of  Israel  into  kings  of  the  earth, 
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and  feed  them  with  the  flesh  of  Behemoth,  and  Leviathan,  and  the  bird  Ba* 
Juchne,  and  pour  at  their  feet  the  treasures  of  the  sea!  And  to  say  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  promised  Messiah — to  suppose  that  all  the  splendid 
prophecies  of  patriarchs,  and  seers,  and  kings,  from  the  Divine  Yoice  which 

spoke  to  Adam  in  Paradise,  to  the  last  utterance  of  the  Angel  Malachi all 

pointed  to,  all  centred  in,  One  who  had  been  the  carpenter  of  Nazareth,  and 
whom  thoy  had  seen  crucified  between  two  brigands — to  say  that  their  very 
Messiah  had  just  been  "hung"1  by  Gentile  tyrants  at  the  instance  of  their 
own  priests ; — this,  to  most  of  the  hearers  in  the  synagogue,  would  have 
seemed  wicked  if  it  had  not  seemed  too  absurd.  Was  there  not  one  sufficient 
and  decisive  answer  to  it  all  in  the  one  verse  of  the  Law — "  Cursed  by  God  is 
he  that  hangeth  on  a  tree  P"a 

Yet  this  was  the  thesis  which  such  a  man  as  Stephen — no  ignorant 
Galilsean,  but  a  learned  Hellenist — undertook  to  prove,  and  did  prove  with 
such  power  as  to  produce  silence  if  not  assent,  and  hatred  if  not  conviction. 
For  with  all  their  adoration  of  the  letter,  the  Rabbis  and  Pharisees  had  but 
half  read  their  Scriptures,  or  had  read  them  only  to  use  as  an  engine  of 
religious  intolerance,  and  to  pick  out  the  views  which  most  blended  with  their 
personal  preconceptions.     They  had  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  of  interpreta- 
tion that  the  entire  books  of  the  Canon  prophesied  of  nothing   else  but 
the  days  of  the  Messiah.     How,   under  these  circumstances,   they  could 
possibly  miss  the  conception  of  a  suffering  as  well  as  of  a  triumphant 
Messiah,3  might  well  amaze  us,  if  there  had  not  been  proof  in  all  ages  that 
men  may  entirely  overlook  the  statements  and  pervert  the  meaning  of  their 
own  sacred  books,  because,  when  they  read  those  books,  the  veil  of  obstinate 
prejudice  is  lying  upon  their  hearts.    But  when  the  view  of  ancient  prophecy, 
which  proved  that  it  behoved  Christ  thus  to  suffer  and  to  enter  into  His 
glory,4  was  forcibly  presented  to  them  by  the  insight  and  eloquence  of  one 
who  was  their  equal  in  learning  and  their  superior  in  illumination,  we  can 
understand  the  difficulties  to  which  they  were  reduced.     How,  for  instance, 
could  they  elude  the  force  of  the  53rd  chapter  of  Isaiah,  to  which  their 
Rabbis  freely  accorded  a  Messianic  interpretation  ?    The  Messianic  applica- 
tion of  what  is  there  said  about  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  and  the  deep  humi- 
liation borne  for  the  sake  of  others,  is  not  only  found  in  the  Targum  of 
Jonathan  and  in  many  Rabbinic  allusions,  down  even  to  the  Book  Zohar,  but 
seems  to  have  remained  entirely  undisputed  until  the  mediaeval  Rabbis  found 

•     T* 

2  Deut.  xxi.  23,  KSKa-nypa^eVo?  vtto  toO  eeov.  The  later  view  of  this,  "He  that  is 
hanged  is  an  insult  to  God  "  arose  from  the  fact  that  Jewish  patriots  in  the  Jewish  War 
were  crucified  by  scores.  St.  Paul,  in  quoting  the  verse,  omits  the  v^b  ®€O0  (Gal.  ii.  13  ; 
and  Lightfoot,  p.  133).  ' 

3  Of  the  notion  of  a  suffering  Messiah,  Ben  Joseph,  as  distinguished  from  the 
triumphant  son  of  David  (Rashi  on  Isa,  xxiv.  18;  Succah,  52,  1,  2,  where  reference  is 
made  to  Zedh.  am.  10,  and  Ps.  u.,  &c. ;  see  Otho,  Lex.  Bab.  s.  v.  Messiah),  there  is  no 
trace .in l  Jewish  literature  till  long  afterwards.  St.  Paul's  witness  from  Moses  and  the 
Prophets— et  7ra0-/]Tos  b  Xpurrbi,  Act3  xxvi.  28— only  woke  a  sneer  from  Agrippa  II. 
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themselves  inconvenienced  by  it  in  their  controversies  with  Christians.1    Yet 

1  this  was  but  an  isolated  prophecy,  and  the  Christians  could  refer  to  passage 

'after  passage  which,  on  the  very  principles  of  their  adversaries,  not  only 

justified  them  in  accepting  as  the  Christ  One  whom  the  rulers  of  the  Jews 

had  crucified,  but  even  distinctly  foreshadowed  the  mission  of  His  Fore- 

!  runner;  His  ministry  on  the  shores  of  Gennesareth ;  His  humble  entry  into 

'Jerusalem;  His  rejection  by  His  own  people;  the  disbelief  of  His  announce- 

!  stents ;  the  treachery  of  one  of  His  own  followers ;  the  mean  price  paid  for 

!  His  blood;  His  death  as  a  malefactor ;  even  the  bitter  and  stupefying  drinks 

that  had  been  offered  to  Him;  and  the  lots  east  upon  His  clothes—no  less 

■  than  His  victory  over  the  grave  by  Resurrection,  on  the  third  day,  from  tlio 

dead,  and  His  final  exaltation  at  the  right  hand  of  God.2    How  tremendous 

the  cogency  of  such  arguments  would  be  to  the  hearers  of  Stephen  cannot  be 

shown  more  strikingly  than  by  the  use  made  of  them  by  St.  Paul  after  the 

I  conversion  which  they  doubtless  helped  to  bring  about.    It  must  have  been 

|  from  St.  Stephen  that  he  heard  them  first,  and  they  became  so  convincing  to 

I  him  that  he  constantly  employs  the  same  or  analogous  arguments  in  his  own 

reasonings  with  his  unconverted  countrymen.8  € 

It  is  clear  that,  in  the  course  of  argument,  Stephen  was  led  to  adduce  some 
of  those  deep  sayings  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  life  of  Christ  which  the  keen 
insight  of  hate;had  rendered  more  intelligible  to  the  enemies  of  our  Lord  than 
they  had  been  in  the  first  instance  to  His  friends.  Many  of  those  priests  and 
Pharisees  who  had  been  baptised  into  the  Church  of  Christ  with  the  notion 
that  their  new  belief  was  compatible  with  an  unchanged  loyalty  to  Judaism, 
had  shown  less  understanding  of  the  sayings  of  their  Master,  and  less  appre- 
ciation of  the  grandeur  of  His  mission,  than  the  Sadducees  whose  hatred  had 
handed  Him  over  to  the  secular  arm.  It  did  lie  within  the  natural  interpreta- 
tion of  Christ's  language  that  the  Law  of  Moses,  which  the  Jews  at  once 
idolised  and  evaded,  was  destined  to  be  annulled;  not,  indeed,  those  moral 
sanctions  of  it  which  were  eternal  in  obligation,  but  the  complicated  system 
wherein  those  moral  commandments  were  so  deeply  imbedded.  Ine  Jewisn 
race  were  right  to  reverence  Moses  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God  to 
lay  the  deepest  foundations  of  a  national  life.  As  a  Lawgiver  whose  Decalogue 
is  so  comprehensive  in  its  brevity  as  to  transcend  all  other  cotles-as  the  solo 
Lawgiver  who  laid  his  prohibition  against  the  beginnings  of  evil,  by  daring  to 
'forbid  an  evil  thought— as  one  who  established  for  Ms  people  a  monotheistic 
faith,  a  significant  worship,  and  an  undefinable  hope— he  deserved  the  grati- 
tude and  reverence  of  mankind.  .,  That  this  under-official  of  an  obscure  sect  of 

i  Proofs  of  this  statement  may  be  found  in  Dr.  A.  Wunsche's  Die  Leiden  des  Mrnws, 
and  several  quotations  from  his  book  may  be  found  in  the  Speaker's  Commentary  ad  Ice 

*  Seels.xl.3;  Mark  i.  3;  Mal.iii.l;  Matt,  xi  10;  Is.  vm,14;  ix  1;  Mattiv.  14  a 
Is.  lxi.  1;  Luke  iv.  18;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  2;  Matt.  xiii.  35 ;  Ps.  cxyiit.  22;  Luke  u 34 ;  Acts 
iv  U-  iii.  41;  Ps.  xli.  9;  Zech.  xi.  12;  John  xiii.  18;  Matt.  xxvi.  15;  xxvn.  9,  10; 
Zech.  xi^O;  John  xix.  37;  Isa.  liii.  9;  Ps.  xvi\  10 ;  Matt.  xii.  40;  Act,  u  27;  Ps.  ex 
1;  Acts  ii.  33;  Heb.  i.  13,  &«.  (See  Davison,  On  Prophecy,  passm;  Hausrath,  p.  IU, 
aeqq.) 

3  £yfc.  U,  20 ;  Kam.  ix,  84 ;  &«, 
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yesterday  should  dare  to  move  his  tongue  against  that  awful  name,  an< 
prophesy  the  abolition  of  institutions  of  which  some  had  been  delivered  to  thei: 
fathers  of  old  from  the  burning  crage  of  Sinai,  and  others  had  been  handec 
down  from  the  lips  of  the  mighty  teacher  through  the  long  series  of  priesti 
and  prophets,  was  to  them  something  worse  than  folly  and  presumption-— ii 
was  a  blasphemy  and  a  crime ! 

And  how  did  he  dare  to  speak  one  word  against,  or  hint  one  doubt  as  to  the 
Permanent  glory  of,  the  Temple  P  The  glowing  descriptions  of  the  Talmuc 
respecting  its  colosoal  size  and  royal  splendour  are  but  echoes  of  the  intense 
love  which  breathes  throughout  the  Psalms.  In  the  heart  of  Saul  any  word 
which  might  sound  like  a  slight  to  "the  place  where  God's  honour  dwelt" 
would  excite  a  peculiar  indignation.  When  the  conflagration  seized  its  roofs 
of  cedar-wood  and  melted  its  golden  tables,  every  Jew  in  the  city  was  fired 
with  a  rage  which  made  him  fight  with  superhuman  strength— 

"  Through  their  torn  veins  reviving  fury  ran, 
And  life's  last  anger  wanned  the  dying  man." 

Among  those  frenzied  combatants  was  a  body  of  Tarsian  youths  who  gladly 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  rescue  of  Jerusalem.  What  they  felt  at  that 
supreme  moment  may  show  us  what  such  a  zealot  as  Saul  of  Tarsus  would  feel, 
when  he  heard  one  who  called  himself  a  Jew  use  language  which  sounded  like 
disparagement  of  "  the  glory  of  the  whole  earth." 

Foiled  in  argument,  the  Hellenists  of  the  synagogues  adopted  the  usi;al 
resource  of  defeated  controversialists  who  have  the  upper  hand.     They  appealed 
to  violence  for  the  suppression  of  reason.    They  first  stirred  up  the  peoplo— 
whose  inflammable  ignorance  made  them  the  ready  tools  of  any  agitator— and 
through  them  aroused  the  attention  of  the  Jewish  authorities.    Their  plot  was 
soon  ripe.    There  was  no  need  of  the  midnight  secrecy  which  had  marked  the 
arrest  of  Jesus.    There  was  no  need  to  secure  the  services  of  the  Captain  of  the 
Temple  to  arrest  Stephen  at  twilight,  as  he  had  arrested  Peter  and  John. 
There  was  no  need  even  to  suppress  all  semblance  of  violence,  lest  the  people 
should  stone  them  for  their  unauthorised  interference.    The  circumstances  of 
the  day  enabled  them  to  assume  unwonted  boldness,  because  they  were  at  the 
moment  enjoying  a  sort  of  interregnum  from  Roman  authority.    The  approval 
of  the  multitude  had  been  alienated  by  the  first  rumour  of  defective  patriotism. 
When  every  rank  of  Jewish  society  had  been  stirred  to  fury  by  false  witnesses 
whom  these  Hellenists  had  suborned,  they  seized  a  favourable  moment,  sud- 
denly came  upon  Stephen,1  either  while  he  was  teaching  in  a  synagogue,  or 
while  he  was  transacting  the  duties  of  an  almoner,  and  led  him  away— - 
apparently  without  a  moment's  pause— into  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
Sanhedrin.    Everything  was  ready;  everything  seemed  to  point  to  a  foregone 
conclusion.    The  false  witnesses  were  at  hand,  and  confronted  their  victim 
with  the  charge  of  incessant  harangues  against  "this  Holy  Place"— the 
expression  seems  to  show  that  the  Sanhedrin  were  for  this  time'sitting  in  their 

1  Acts  VL  12,  ifnvTavret  ;  cf .  xvii  6, 
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famous  "  Hall  of  Squares,"— and  against  the  Law.1  In  support  of  this  general 
accusation,  they  testified  that  they  had  heard  him  say  that  Jesus—4  this 
Nazarene,"2  as  they  indignantly  add  to  distinguish  Him  from  others  who  bore 
that  common  name-"  shall  destroy  this  place,  and  shall  change  the  customs 
which  Moses  handed  down  to  us."  It  is  evident  that  these  false  witnesses 
made  some  attempt  to  base  their  accusation  upon  truth.  There  was  good 
policy  in  this,  as  false  witnesses  in  all  ages  have  been  cunning  enough  to  see. 
Half  truths  are  often  the  most  absolute  of  lies,  because 

"  A  lie  which  is  half  a  truth  is  ever  the  blackest  of  lies 
For  a  lie  which  is  all  a  lie  may  be  met  and  fought  with  outright, 
But  a  lie  which  is  part  a  truth  is  a  harder  matter  to  fight." 

It  is  certain  that  if  Stephen  had  not  used  the  very  expressions  with  which  they 
charged  him,  he  had  used  others  not  unlike  them.  It  is  his  immortal  glory  to 
have  remembered  the  words  of  Jesus,  and  to  have  interpreted  them  aright. 
Against  the  moral  Law— the  great  Ten  Words  of  Sinai,  or  any  of  those 
precepts  of  exquisite  humanity  and  tenderness  which  lie  scattered  amid  the 
ceremonial  observances— he  is  not  even  falsely  accused  of  having  uttered  a 
word.  But  against  the  permanent  validity  of  the  ceremonial  Law  he  may 
have  spoken  with  freedom ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  its  destined  abrogation  was 
involved  in  the  very  slight  importance  which  Jesus  had  attached  to  it.  And 
for  the  Oral  Law  it  is  probable  that  Stephen,  whose  training  would  have 
rendered  impossible  any  minute  fulfilment  of  its  regulations,  neither  felt  nor 
professed  respect.  The  expression  used  by  the  witnesses  against  him  seems  to 
show  that  it  was  mainly,  though  not  perhaps  exclusively,  of  this  Oral  Law  that 
he  had  been  thinking.3  It  was  not,  perhaps,  any  doubt  as  to  its  authenticity 
which  made  him  teach  that  Jesus  should  change  its  customs,  for  in  those  days 
the  critical  spirit  was  not  sufficiently  developed  to  give  rise  to  any  challenge  of  a 
current  assertion;  but  he  had  foreseen  the  future  nullity  of  these  "traditions  of 
the  fathers,"  partly  from  their  own  inherent  worthlessness,  and  partly  because 
he  may  have  heard,  or  had  repeated  to  him,  the  stern  denunciation  which  the 
worst  of  these  traditions  had  drawn  from  the  lips  of  Christ  Himself.4 

But  though  Stephen  must  have  seen  that  the  witnesses  were  really  false? 
witnesses,  because  they  misrepresented  the  tone  and  the  true  significance 
of  the  language  which  he  had  used— although,  too,  he  was  conscious  how 
dangerous  was  his  position  as  one  accused  of  blasphemy  against  Moses, 
against  the  Temple,  against  the  traditions,  and  against  God— it  never 
occurred  to  him  to  escape  his  danger  by  a  technicality  or  a  compromise. 
To  throw  discredit  even  upon  the  Oral  Law  would  not  be  without  danger 
in  the  presence  of  an  assembly  whose  members  owed  to  its  traditions  no 
little  of  the  authority  which  they  enjoyed.6  But  Stephen  did  not  at  all 
intend  to  confine  his  argument  to  this  narrow  range.    Rather  the  conviction 

1  Acts  Vi.  13,  ov  ™'er<u  p^ara  XaA&v.  S  Acts  vi    14    'Irfovs ;   o  Na^pat <*  o3ro|. 

*  Acts  VI.  14,  ra  ifri  a  rraps&uKtv  iifuv  Umv**.      (Cf .  Jos.  ArUL  XU1.  10,  §  b,  Mid  ID,  $  £.) 

«  Matt.  xv.  2-6 ;  Mark  vii.  3,  5,  8,  9,  13. 

*  Mairaon.  Pref.  t*»*-be  Tad  ffachazakah ;  McCaul,  Old  Paths,  p>  335, 
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came  upon  him  that  now  was  the  time  to  speak  out-that  this  was  the 

destined  moment  in  which,  even  if  need  be  to  the  death,  he  was  to  bear 

witness  to  the  inner  meaning  of  the  Kingdom  of  his  Lord.    That  conviction 

-an  inspiration  from  on  high-gave  unwonted  grandeur  and  heavenliuess 

to  his  look,  his  words,  his  attitude.    His  whole  bearing  was  ennobled,  his 

whole  being  was  transfigured  by  a   consciousness  which  illuminated  his 

very  countenance.      It  is   probable  that   the  unanimous  tradition  of  the 

Church  is  correct  in  representing  him  as  youthful  and  beautiful;  but  now 

there  was  something  about  him  far  more  beautiful  than  youth  or  beautv 

cou  d  bestow.     In  the  spiritual  light  which  radiated  from  Lim  he  seemed 

to  be  overshadowed  by  the  Shechinah,  which  had  so  long  vanished  from 

between  the  wings  of  the  Temple  cherubim.      While  the  witnesses  had 

been. delivering  their  testimony,  no  one  had  observed  the  sudden  brightness 

which  seemed  to  be  stealing  over  him;  but  when  the  charge  was  finished 

and  every  eye  was  turned  from  the  accusers  to  a  fixed  gaze  on  the  accused ! 

all  who  were  seated  in  the  Sanhedrin— and  one  of   the  number    in  all 

probability,  was  Saul  of  Tarsus-"  saw  his  face  as  it  had  been  the  face 

of  an  angel."  -;: 

In  the  sudden  hush  that  followed,  the  voice  of  the  High  Priest  Jonathan 
was  heard  putting  to  the  accused  the  customary  and  formal  question— 

"  Are  these  things  so  P  "  * 

In  reply  to  that  question  began  the  speech  which  is  one  of  the  earliest 
fm  18tT  the  most  interesting.  documents  of  the  Christian  Church' 
Although  it  was  delivered  before  the  Sanhedrin,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  was  delivered  in  Greek,  which,  in  the  bilingual  condition  of  Palestine 
—and  indeed,  of  the  civilised  world  in  genoral-at  that  time,  would  be 
perfectly  understood  by  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin,  and  which  was 
perhaps  the  only  language  which  Stephen  could  speak  with  fluency3  The 
quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  foUow  the  Septuagint,  even  where  it 
differs  from  the  Hebrew,  and  the  individuality  which  characterises  almost 
every  sentence  of  the  speech  forbids  us  to  look  on  it  as  a  mere  conjectural 
paraphrase  There  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  its  preservation.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  two  secretaries  were  always  present  at  the  iudicial 
proceedings  of  the  Sanhedrin,*  there  are  words  and  utterances  which  at 
certain  times  are  branded  indelibly  upon  the  memory  of  their  hearers;  and 
since  we  can  trace  the  deep  impression  made  by  this  speech  on  the  mind  of 
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St.  Paul,  we  find  little  difficulty  in  adopting  the  conjecture  that  its  preserva- 
tion was  due  to  him.  The  Hagadoth  in  which  it  abounds,  the  variations 
from  historical  accuracy,  the  free  citation  of  passages  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  roughness  of  style,  above  all  the  concentrated  force  which  makes 
it  lend  itself  so  readily  to  ^differing  interpretations,  are  characteristics  which 
leave  on  our  minds  no  shadow  of  doubt  that  whoever  may  have  boon  the 
reporter,  we  have  here  at  least  an  outline  of  Stephen's  speech.  And  this 
speech  marked  a  crisis  in  the  annals  of  Christianity.  It  led  to  consequences  that 
changed  the  Church  from  a  Judaic  sect  at  Jerusalem,  into  the  Church  of  the 
Gentiles  and  of  the  world.  It  marks  the  commencing  severance  of  two  insti- 
tutions which  had  not  yet  discovered  that  they  were  mutually  irreconcilable. 

Since  the  charge  brought  against  St.  Stephen  was  partly  false  and 
partly  true,  it  was  his  object  to  rebut  what  was  false,  and  justify  himself 
against  all  blame  for  what  was  true.  •■  Hence  apology  and  demonstration 
are  subtly  blended  throughout  his  appeal,  but  the  apology  is  only  secondary, 
and  the  demonstration  is  mainly  meant  to  rouse  the  dormant  consciences 
of  his  hearers.  Charged  with  blasphemous  words,  he  contents  himself 
with  the  incidental  refutation  of  this  charge  by  the  entire  tenor  of  the 
language  which  he  employs.  After  his  courteous  request  for  attention,  his 
very  first  words  are  to  speak  of  Grod  under  one  of  His  most  awful  titles  of 
majesty,  as  the  God  of  the  Shechinah.  On  the  history  of  Moses  ho  dwells 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  patriotic  admiration.  To  the  Temple  he  alludes 
with  entire  reverence.  Of  Sinai  and  the  living  oracles  he  use3  language 
as  full  of  solemnity  as  the  most  devoted  Babbi  could  desire.  But  while 
he  thus  shows  how  impossible  it  must  have  been  for  him  to  have  uttered 
the  language  of  a  blasphemer,  he  is  all  the  while  aiming  at  the  establish- 
ment of  facts  far  deeper  than  the  proof  of  his  own  innocence.  The 
consummate  art  of  his  speech  consists  in  the  circumstance  that  while  he 
seems  to  bo  engaged  in  a  calm,  historical  review,  to  which  any  Jewish 
patriot  might  listen  with  delight  and  pride,  he  is  step  by  step  leading  up 
to  conclusions  which  told  with  irresistible  force  against  the  opinions  of  his 
judges.  While  he  only  seems  to  be  reviewing  the  various  migrations  of 
Abraham,  and  the  chequered  fortunes  of  the  Patriarchs,  he  is  really  showing 
that  the  covenants  of  God  with  His  chosen  people,  having  been  made  in  Ur 
and  Haran  and  Egypt,  were  all  parts  of  one  progressive  purpose,  which 
was  so  little  dependent  on  ceremonials  or  places  as  to  have  been  anterior 
not  only  to  the  existence  of  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple,  not  only  to  the 
possession  of  the  Holy  Land,  but  even  to  the  rite  of  circumcision  itself.1 

.  l  What  fruit  the  argument  bore  in  the  mind  of  St.  Paul  we  may  see  in  the  emphasis 
with  which  he  dwells  on  "  that  faith  of  our  father  Abraham  which  he  had  being  yet  un- 
I  circumcised  "  (Rom.  iv.  12).  How  necessary  it  was  to  point  this  out  will  be  seen  from  the 
opinions  of  succeeding  Rabbis,  "Abraham,"  says  Rabbi — as  "Juda  the  Holy,"  the 
compiler  of  the  Mishna,  is  called,  ko.t*  efrxriv — "was  not  called  perfect  until  he  was  cir- 
cumcised, and  by  the  merit  of  circumcision  a  covenant  was  made  with  him  respecting  the 
riving  of  the  land  "  ( Joreh  Deak,  260,  ap.  McCaul,  Old  Paths,  p.  451 ;  Nedarim,  f .  31,  2). 
It  h  superfluous  to  add  that  the  latter  statement  is  a  flat  contradiction  of  Gen.  xv.  18, 
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While  sketching  the  career  of  Joseph,  he  is  pointing  allusively  to  tha 
similar  rejection  of  a  deliverer  greater  than  Joseph.  .While  passing  in 
review  the  triple  periods  of  forty  years  which  made  up  the  life  of  Moses, 
he  is  again  sketching  the  ministry  of  Christ,  and  silently  pointing  to  the 
fact  that  the  Hebrew  race  had  at  every  stage  been  false  alike  to  Moses  and 
to  God.  This  is  why  he  narrates  the  way  in  which,  on  the  first  appearance 
of  Moses  to  help  his  suffering  countrymen,  they  rudely  spurned  his 
interference;  and  how  in  spite  of  their  rejection  he  was  chosen  to  lead 
them  out  of  the  house  of  bondage.  In  defiance  of  this  special  commission 
— and  it  is  well  worth  notice  how,  in  order  to  conciliate  their  deeper 
attention,  this  palmary  point  in  his  favour  is  not  triumphantly  paraded, 
but  quietly  introduced  as  an  incident  in  his  historic  summary — Moses  had 
himself  taught  them  to  regard  his  own  legislation  as  provisional,  by 
bidding  them  listen  to  a  Prophet  like  unto  himself  who  should  come 
hereafter.  But  the  history  of  Moses,  whom  they  trusted,  was  fatal  to 
their  pretence  of  allegiance.  Even  when  he  was  on  Sinai  they  had  been 
disloyal  to  him,  and  spoken  of  him  as  "  this  Moses,"  and  as  one  who  had 
gone  they  knew  not  where.1  And,  false  to  Moses,  they  had  been  yet  more 
false  to  God.  The  Levitical  sacrifices  had  been  abandoned  from  the  very 
time  of  their  institution,  for  sacrifices  to  the  host  of  heaven;  and  the 
tabernacle  of  Moloch,  and  the  star  of  Remphan,2  had  been  dearer  to  them 
than  the  Tabernacle  of  Witness  and  the  Shechinah  of  God.  At  last  a 
Jesus — for,  in  order  that  he  might  be  heard  to  due  purpose,  Stephen 
suppresses  the  name  of  that  Jesus  of  whom  his  thoughts  were  full — led 
them  and  their  Tabernacle  into  the  land  of  which  he  dispossessed  the 
Gentiles.  That  Tabernacle,  after  an  obscure  and  dishonoured  history,  had 
passed  away,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  intimated  that  this  was  due  to  their 
indifference  and  neglect.  David — their  own  David — had  indeed  desired  to 
replace  it  by  another,  but  the  actual  building  of  the  House  was  carried  out 
by  the  less  faithful  Solomon.3  But  even  at  the  very  time  the  House  was 
built  it  had  been  implied  in  the  Prayer  of  David,  and  in  the  dedication 
prayer  of  Solomon,4  that  *  the  Most  High  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with 
hands."  And  to  guard  against  the  dangerous  superstition  into  which  the 
reverence  paid  to  material  places  is  apt  to  degenerate — to  obviate  the  trust 
in  lying  words  which  thought  it  sufficient  to  exclaim,  "  The  Temple  of  the 
Lord,  the  Temple  of  the  Lord,  the  Temple  of  the  Lord  are  these " — the 
great  Prophet  had  cried,  in  God's  name,5  "  Heaven  is  my  throne,  and  earth 
is  my  footstool ;  what  house  will  ye  build  for  me,  saith  the  Lord,  or  what 
is  the  place  of  my  abiding?    Did  not  my  hand  make  all  these  things ?" 

1  Perhaps  there  is  a  passing  allusion  to  the  expression,  "Jesus,  this  Nazarene,"  which 
they  had  just  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  false  witnesses. 

2  The  LXX.  reading  for  the  Hebrew  Chiun. 

*  It  must  remain  doubtful  whether  any  [contrast  is  intended  between  the  rnqvuft* 
(v.  Suid,  s.v.)  designed  by  David,  and  the  oIkos  built  by  Solomon. 

*  1  Kings  viii.  27 ;  1  Chron.  ttit.  11 ;  quoted  by  St.  Paul,  Acts  xvii.  24. 

*  Isa.  Uri.  1»  2. 
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The  inference  from  this— that  the  day  must  come,  of  which  Jesus  hau 
prophesied  to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  in  which  neither  in  Gerizim  nor 
yet  in  Jerusalem  should  men  worship  the  Father,  constituted  a  perfect 
defence  against  the  charge  that  anything  which  he  had  said  could  be 
regarded  as  a  blasphemy  against  the  Temple. 

Thus  far  he  had  fulfilled  all  the  objects  of  his  speech,  and  had  shown  that 
Injurious  words  had  been  as  far  as  possible  from  his  thoughts.     It  had  become 
clear  also  from  his  summary  of  the  national  story  that  the  principles  which  he 
had  advocated  were  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  those  past  ages;  that 
the  rejection  of  Christ  by  the  rulers  of  His  nation  was  no  argument  against 
His  claims ;  that  the  Temple  could  not  have  been  meant  to  be  the  object  of  an 
endless  honour;   lastly,  that  if  he  had  said  that  Jesus  should  change  the 
customs  which  Moses  had  delivered,  Moses  himself  had  indicated  that  in 
God's  due  time  his  entire  dispensation  was  destined  to  pass  away.    And  he 
had  stated  the  grounds  from  which  these  conclusions  followed,  rather  than 
urged  upon  them  the  inferences  themselves.    He  had  done  this  in  deference 
to  their  passions  and  prejudices,  and  in  the  hope  of  bringing  the  truth  gently 
into  their  hearts.    He  might  have  continued  the  story  through  centuries  of 
weak  or  apostate  kings,  stained  with  the  blood  of  rejected  prophets,  down  to 
the  great  retribution  of  the  exile;  and  he  might  have  shown  how,  after  the 
exile,  the  obsolete  idolatry  of  the  gods  of  wood  and  stone  had  only  been 
superseded  by  the  subtler  and  more  self-complacent  idolatry  of  formalism  and 
letter-worship ;  how  the  Book  had  been  honoured  to  the  oblivion  of  the  truths 
which  it  enshrined;  how  in  the  tithing  of  mint  and  anise  and  cummin  there 
had  been  a  forgetfulness  of  the  weightier  matters  of  the  Law;  how  the  smoke 
of  dead  sacrifices  had  been  thought  of  more  avail  than  deeds  of  living  mercy  ; 
how  circumcision  and  Sabbatism  had  been  elevated  above  faith  and  purity; 
how  the  long  series  of  crimes  against  God's  messengers  had  been  consummated 
in  the  murder  of  the  Lord  of  glory.    A  truth  which  is  only  suggested,  often 
comes  home  to  the  heart  with  more  force  than  one  which  is  put  in  words,  and 
it  may  have  been  his  original  design  to  guide  rather  than  to  refute.    But  if  so, 
the  faces  of  his  audience  showed  that  his  object  had  failed.    They  were  listening 
with  stolid  self-complacency  to  a  narrative  of  which  the  significant  incidents  only 
enabled  them  to  glory  over  their  fathers.  It  was,I  think,  something  in  the  aspect 
of  his  audience— some  sudden  conviction  that  to  such  invincible  obstinacy  his 
words  were  addressed  in  vain— which  made  him  suddenly  stop  short  in  his  review 
of  history,  and  hurl  in  their  faces  the  gathered  thunder  of  his  wrath  and  scorn. 
" Stifil-necked ! "  he  exclaimed,  "and  uneircumcised  in  your  heart  and  in 
your  ears,  ye  are  ever  in  conflict  with  the  Holy  Spirit;  as  your  fathers,  so  ye ! 
"Which  of  the  prophets  did  not  your  fathers  persecute  ?  and  they  killed  those 
who  announced  before  respecting  the  coming  of  the  Just,  of  whom  ye  now 
proved  yourselves  betrayers  and  murderers ;  ye  who  received  the  Law  at  tho 
ordinance  of  angels,1  and  kept  it  not ! "  8 

t  Acts  Tli.  52  ;  leg.  *V«Ve<r*e,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E.  .      T  *    _    -  > 

*  ActB  vU.  53,  «\«S«T€  rbv  v6f>.ov  «fc  JiaTayas  ayyeAw ;  Gal.  ill.  19,  o  yfao?  3iaTayet*8i  ayyi\*v  I 
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A  denunciation  so  scathing  and  so  fearless,  from  the  lips  of  a  prisons 
whose  life  depended  on  their  will,  might  well  have  startled  them ;  and  thL 
strong  burst  of  righteous  indignation  against  those  whom  he  had  addressed  at 
u  brethren  and  fathers/'  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  long-pent  feelings  o: 
one  whose  patience  has  been  exhausted.  But  he  could  hardly  have  addressee 
them  in  words  more  calculated  to  kindle  their  fury.  The  very  terms  in  whicl 
he  characterised  their  bearing,  being  borrowed  from  their  own  Law  ancl 
Prophets,  added  force  to  the  previous  epitome  of  their  history ; l  and  to  call 
them  uncircumcised  in  heart  and  ears  was  to  reject  with  scorn  the  idle  fancies 
that  circumcision  alone  was  enough  to  save  them  from  God's  wrath,  and  thai 
uncircumcision  was  worse  than  crime.2  To  convict  them  of  being  the  true 
sons  of  their  fathers,  and  to  brand  consciences,  already  ulcerated  by  a  sense  of 
guilt,  with  a  murder  worse  than  the  worst  murder  of  the  prophots,  was  not 
only  to  sweep  away  the  prestige  of  an  authority  which  the  people  so  blindly 
accepted,  but  it  was  to  arraign  his  very  judges  and  turn  upon  them  the  tables 
of  accusation.  And  this  he  did,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  their  crucifixion  of 
the  Messiah,  but  also  in  the  matter  of  disobedience  to  that  Law  ordained  by 
angels  of  which  they  were  at  that  very  moment  professing  to  vindicate  the 
sanctity  and  the  permanence. 

It  would  be  difficult  in  the  entire  range  of  literature  to  find  a  speech  more 
skilful,  more  pregnant,  more  convincing ;  and  it  becomes  truly  astonishing  when 
we  remember  that  it  seems  to  have  been  delivered  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.1 

But  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  were  roused  to  fury  by  the  undaunted 
audacity  of  Stephen's  final  invective.  The  most  excitable  of  Western  nations 
can  hardly  imagine  the  raging  passion  which  maddens  a  crowd  of  Eastern 
fanatics.4    Barely  able  to  continue  the  semblance  of  a  judicial  procedure,  they 

Pa. 

Rabbi  [Juda  the  Holy]  said  "  that  circumcision  is  equivalent  to  all  the  Command- 
ments which  are  in  the  Law  "  (Nedarim,  f.  32,  1). 

3  The  impression  which  it  made  on  the  heart  of  St.  Paul  is  nowhere  noticed  by  St. 
Luke,  or  by  the  Apostle  himself ;  but  the  traces  of  that  impression  are  a  series  of  coinci- 
dences which  confirm  the  genuineness  of  the  speech.  In  his  earliest  recorded  speech  at 
Antioch  he  adopts  the  same  historic  method  so  admirably  suited  to  insinuate  truth 
without  shocking  prejudice ;  he  quotes  the  same  texts  in  the  same  striking  phraseology 
and  application  (compare  Acts  vii.  48,  51,  with  Acts  xvii.  24,  Rom.  ii.  29) ;  alludes  to  the 
same  tradition  (Acts  vii.  53,  Gal.  iii.  19) ;  uses  the  same  style  of  address  (Acts  vii.  2, 
xxii.  1) ;  and  gives  the  same  marked  significance  to  the  faith  of  Abraham  (Rom.  iv.  9, 
Gal.  iii.  7),  and  to  God's  dealings  with  him  before  the  covenant  of  circumcision  (Acts  vii. 
5—8,  Rom.  iv.  10—19).  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  2  Tim.  iv.  16  was  an  echo  of  the  last 
prayer  of  Stephen,  breathed  partly  on  his  own  behalf.  There  are  at  least  seven  Hagaddth 
m  the  speech  of  Stephen— Acts  vii.  2  (call  of  Abraham) ;  4  (death  of  Terah) ;  14  (seventy- 
five  souls) ;  16  (burial  of  Patriarchs  at  Shechem) ;  22  (Egyptian  training  of  Moses) ;  23 
(forty  years) ;  42  (desert  idolatry) ;  53  (angels  at  Sinai).  As  for  the  slight  instances  of 
(r<J>aA/xa  pvrinoviKbv  in  6,  7,  14,  16,  they  are  mere  "  obiter  dicta,  auctoris  aliud  agentis." 
The  attempt  to  square  them  rigidly  with  the  Old  Testament  has  led  to  much  dishonest 
exegesis.  The  speech  of  St.  Stephen  has  been  called  "a  compendium  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment drawn  up  in  fragments  of  the  Septuagint "  (Greenfield.  ApoL  for  the  LXX^  103), 
"  He  had  regard  to  the  meaning,  not  to  the  words  "  (Jerome). 

Acts  Vii.  54,  3Mirpis>j>To  to*?  itap&Caus  avr&y,  koX  e/Spvxo*'  revs  oSivr&s  ht  avrov. 
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jxpressed  the  agony  of  hatred  which  was  sawing  their  hearts  asunder,  by  out- 
rard  signs  which  are  almost  unknown  to  modern  civilisation—by  that  grinding 
ind  gnashing  of  the  teeth  only  possible  to  human  beings  in  whom  "  the  ape 
ind  the  tigor  "  are  not  yet  quite  dead.  To  reason  with  men  whose  passions 
jiiad  thus  degraded  them  to  the  level  of  wild  beasts  would  have  been  worse 
:han  useless!  The  flame  of  holy  anger  in  the  breast  of  Stephen  had  died  away 
is  suddenly  as  the  lightning.  It  was  a  righteous  anger;  it  was  aimed  not  at 
khem  but  at  their  infatuation ;  it  was  intended  not  to  insult  but  to  awaken.1 
But  he  saw  at  a  glance  that  it  had  failed,  and  that  all  was  now  over.  In  one 
instant  his  thoughts  had  passed  away  to  that  heaven  from  which  his  inspiration 
iad  come.  From  those  hateful  faces,  rendered  demoniac  by  evil  passion,  his 
Uraest  gaze  was  turned  upward  and  heavenward.  There,  in  ecstasy  of  vision, 
he  saw  the  Shechinah— the  Glory  of  God— the  Jesus  "  standing  "  as  though  to  aid 
ind  receive  him  "  at  the  right  hand  of  God."  Transported  beyond  all  thought 
sf  peril  by  that  divine  epiphany,  he  exclaimed  as  though  he  wished  his  enemies 
bo  share  his  vision :  "  Lo !  I  behold  the  heavens  parted  asunder,2  and  the  Son 
of  Man  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God."  At  such  a  moment  he  would  not 
|pause  to  consider,  he  would  not  even  be  able  to  consider,  the  words  he  spoke ; 
but  whether  it  was  that  he  recalled  the  Messianic  title  by  which  Jesus  had  so 
often  described  himself  on  earth,  or  that  he  remembered  that  this  title  had 
been  used  by  the  Lord  when  He  had  prophesied  to  this  very  Sanhedrin  that 
hereafter  they  should  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power- 
certain  it  is  that  this  is  the  only  passage  of  the  New  Testament  where  Jesus  is 
called  the  Son  of  Man  by  lips  other  than  His  own.3 

But  those  high  words  were  too  much  for  the  feelings  of  his  audience. 
Stopping  their  ear3  as  though  to  shut  out  a  polluting  blasphemy,  they  rose  in 
a  mass  from  both  sides  of  the  semi-circular  range  in  which  they  sat,  and  with 
one  wild  yell4  rushed  upon  Stephen.  There  was  no  question  any  longer  of  a 
legal  decision.  In  their  rage  they  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  then 
and  there  dragged  him  off  to  be  stoned  outside  the  city  gate.5 

We  can  judge  how  fierce  must  have  been  the  rage  which  turned  a  solemn 
Sanhedrin  into  a  mob  of  murderers.  It  was  true  that  they  were  at  this 
moment  under  Sadducean  influence,  and  that  this  influence,  as  at  the  Trial  of 
Christ,  was  mainly  wielded  by  the  family  of  Hanan,  who  were  the  most 
merciless  members  of  that  least  merciful  sect.  If,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
the  martyrdom  took  place  A.D.  37,  it  was  most  probably  during  the  brief 
presidency  of  the  High  Priest  Jonathan,  son  of  Hanan.  Unhappy  family  of 
the  man  whom  Josephus  pronounces  to  have  been  so  exceptionally  blest !  The 
hoary  father,  and  his  son-in-law  Caiaphas,  imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood  of 
Jesus ;  Jonathan  during  his  few  months'  term  of  office  was  the  Nasi  of  the 
Sanhedrin  which  nmrdered  Stephen;  Theophilus,  another  son,  was  the  High 

*  "  Non  fratri  irascitur  qui  peccato  fratris  irascitur  "  (Aug.). 

2  Acts  vii.  56,  leg.,  Strji/otv^Vov*,  «,  A,  B,  O.  8  See,  however,  Rev.  i.  13;  xiv.  14. 

*  Acts  vii.  57,  KpSgavres  faovfi  ^eyaAfl. 

*  -See  Excursus  VI.,  "Capital  I^imehmeais,18 
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Priest  who,  during  tho  utmost  virulence  of  the  first  persecution  gave  Saul  hi 
inquisitorial  commission  to  Damascus  ;  Matthias,  another  son,  must,  from  th 
date  of  his  elevation,  have  been  one  of  those  leading  Jews  whom  Herod  Agripp 
tried  to  conciliate  by  the  murder  of  James  the  son  of  Zebedee;  and  anothe 
Hanan,  the  youngest  son  of  the  "  viper  brood  "  brought  about  with  illega 
violence  the  murder  of  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord.1  Thus  all  these  judidi 
murders— so  rare  at  this  epoch— were  aimed  at  the  followers  of  Jesus,  and  alio 
them  directed  or  sanctioned  by  the  cunning,  avaricious,  unscrupulous  member 
of  a  single  family  of  Sadducean  priests.2 

Stephen,  then,  was  hurried  away  to  execution  with  a  total  disregard  of  th« 
ordinary  observances.  His  thoughts  were  evidently  occupied  with  the  sad  scon, 
of  Calvary ;  it  would  come  home  to  him  with  all  the  greater  vividness  because 
he  passed  in  all  probability  through  that  very  gate  through  which  Jesus,  f ouj 
short  years  before,  had  borne  His  cross.  It  was  almost  in  the  words  of  hijh 
Master3  that  when  the  horrid  butchery  began— for  the  precautions  to  rendei 
death  speedy  seem  to  have  been  noglected  in  the  blind  rage  of  his  murderer* 
—he  exclaimed,  ''Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit."4  And  when  bruised  anc 
bleeding  he  was  just  able  to  drag  himself  to  his  knees  it  was  again  in  the  spirii 
of  that  Lord  that  he  prayed  for  his  murderers,  and  even  the  cry  of  his  anguish 
rang  forth  in  the  forgiving  utterance— showing  how  little  malice  there  had 
been  in  the  stern  words  he  had  used  before— "  Lord,  lay  not  to  their  charge 
this  sin."6  With  that  cry  he  passed  from  the  wrath  of  men  to  the  peace  oi 
God.  The  historian  ends  the  bloody  tragedv  with  one  weighty  and  beautifu] 
word,  "He  fell  asleep."6  *      -J 

To  fulfil  their  dreadful  task,  the  witnesses  Wd  taken  o$  their  garments;7 
and  they  laid  them  "  at  the  feet  of  a  young  man  whose  name  was  Saul." 

It  is  the  first  allusion  in  history  to  a  name,  destined  from  that  day  forward 
to  be  memorable  for  ever  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  And  how  sad  an 
allusion !  He  stands,  not  indeed  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  death ;  but 
keeping  the  clothes,  consenting  to  the  violence,  of  those  who,  in  this  brutal 

i  Jos.  Antt  xviil  4,  §  3  ;  5   §  3  ;  xix.  6,  §  2 ;  xx.  9,  §  1. 
livery  epithet  I  have  used  is  more  than  justified  by  what  we  know  of  this  family 
trom  the  JNew  Twtament,  from  Josephus,  and,  above  all,  from  the  Talmud.      See 
Lxcursus  VH    •  The  Power  of  the  Sanhedrin  to  Inflict  Death." 

3  Luke  xxni.  34,  46. 

l^iTS^JTT  means^ calling  on  Jesus."    There  is  no  need  for  the  ingenious  con- 
jecture of  Lentley  that  ©n  is  lost  by  homoeoteleuton  of  the  ON 

«  Q       •     ~5°£  a,S  m^he  Received  text-is  the  proper  order  of  the  words  (a,  A,  B,  C,  D). 

Saevire  videbatur  Stephanus  :  lingua  ferox,  cor  lene » (Aug.  Serm.  315).    "Si  Stephanas 

non  orasset  ecclesia  Paulum  non  habuisset."  With  the  expression  itself  comp.  Ke^v  xh"  13 

1 2*SC  fnn  w  T'd  rnsAQ  ?.ay  ?ee  f n  alIusion  to  the  Jewish  motion  that  a  man's  shw 
aetiiaUy  followed  and  stood  by  him  in  the  world  to  come  (1  Tim.  v.  24 ;  Sotoh,  f .  3,  2) 

•So  ma  beautifu  epigram  of  the  Anthology  we  find  the  lines,  \^vov  «t'L- 
tfj/tjaftciit  wteye  rov*  aya£ovS.  It  is  the  Neshikah  of  the  Jews  (Deut.  xxxiv  8)  That  the 
solemn  rhythmical  epitnte  1*6^  is  not  wholly  unintentional  seems  to  be  clear  from  the 

"uXTtll  ^f  LulTf  ^liC  V  f^P  ^rdsworth  points  out,  the  Tcts  o7  the 
Apostles  ends.     St.  Luke  is  evidently  fond  of  paronomasia,  as  well  as  St.  Paul  (cf. 

^^rU^ir^Ti.  i°uS  V*  41)*.  ^^  the  third  recorded  death  in  the  Christian 

community :  the  first  had  been  a  suicide,  the  second  a  judgment,  the  third  a  martyrdom^ 

<  This  custom  is  not  alluded  to  In  the  Mishna  or  Gemara.  ■gnuuin, 
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^manner,  dimmed  in  blood  the  light  upon  a  face  which  had  been  radiant  as  that 
of  an  angel  with  faith  and  love. 

Stephen  was  dead,  and  it  might  well  have  seemed  that  all  the  truth  which 
fwas  to  be  the  glory  and  the  strength  of  Christianity  had  died  with  him.  But 
ithe  deliverance  of  the  Gentiles,  and  their  free  redemption  by  the  blood  of 
iChrist,  were  truths  too  glorious  to  be  quenched.  The  truth  may  be  suppressed 
for  a  time,  even  for  a  long  time,  but  it  always  starts  up  again  from  its  apparent 
igrave.  Fra  DoLcino  was  torn  to  pieces,  and  Savonarola  and  Huss  were  burnt, 
but  the  Reformation  was  not  prevented.  Stephen  sank  in  his  blood,  but  his 
place  was  taken  by  the  young  man  who  stood  there  to  incite  his  murderers. 
Tour  years  after  Jesus  had  died  upon  the  cross  of  infamy,  Stephen  was  stoned 
for  being  His  disciple  and  His  worshipper ;  thirty  years  after  the  death  of 
Stephen,  his  deadliest  ODDonent  died  also  for  the  same  holy  faith. 


iSoott  m% 
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SAUL  THE   PERSECUTOR. 

Tiorl  itivrpov  §4  roi  XolktI^^v 

T€A€0€t  dAia-Orjpos  olfios. — Pind.  Fyth.  ii.  173. 

u  At  a  young  man's  feet."  The  expression  is  vague,  but  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  Saul  was  now  not  less  than  thirty  years  old.1  The  reverence 
for  age,  strong  among  all  Orientals/was  specially  strong  among  the  Jews,  and 
they  never  entrusted  authority  to  those  who  had  not  attained  to  full  years  of 
discretion.  We  may  regard  it  as  certain  that  even  a  scholar  of  Gamaliel,  so 
full  of  genius  and  of  zeal  as  Saul,  would  not  have  been  appointed  a  commis- 
sioner of  the  Sanhedrin  to  carry  out  a  responsible  inquisition  earlier  than  the 
age  of  thirty ;  and  if  we  attach  a  literal  meaning  to  the  expression,  "  When 
they  were  being  condemned  to  death,  I  gave  a  vote  against  them,"2  this 
imuUej=that=Saulwas  a  member  of  the_gaitheriri  n.  If  so,  he  was  at  this  time, 
by  the  very~c<mlli'ti6h~o.f_ttiat  digmiy,  a  married  man.3 

1  Josephus  uses  vtavia*  of  Agrippa  I.  when  ho  must  havo  been  at  least  forty  (Anlt. 
xviii.  6,  §7;  v.  supra,  p.  7). 

a  Acts  XXVi.  10,  avatpovfjiii'Uiv  re  avTuv  KaT-qvsyna  ipr,<pQV. 

3  Selden,  De  &ynedr.  ii.  7,  7.  In  the  Mishna  the  only  qualifications  mentioned  for 
membership  of  the  Sanhedrin  are  that  a  man  must  not  be  a  dicer,  usurer,  pigeon-flyer,  or 
dealer  in  the  produce  of  the  Sabbatical  year  (Sanhedr.  iii.  3) ;  but  in  the  Gemara,  and  in 
later  Jewish  writers,  we  find  that,  besides  the  qualification  mentioned  in  Exod.  xviii.  21, 
and  Deut.  i.  13 — 16,  a  candidate  must  be  free  from  every  physical  blemish,  stainless  in 
sharaeter,  learned  in  science,  acquainted  with  more  than  one  language,  and  with  a  family 
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But  if  the  regulation  that  a  Sanhedrist  must  he  a  married  man  w& 
intended  tt)  secure  the  spirit  of  gentleness,1  the  rule  had  failed  of  its  purpoi 
in  the  case  of  Saul.  In  the  terrible  persecution  of  the  Christians  whicl 
ensued — a  persecution  far  more  severe  than  the  former  attacks  of  the  Sad 
ducees  on  the  Apostles — he  was  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  endeavour  to  stami 
out  the  Christian  faith.  Not  content  with  the  flagging  fanaticism  of  th< 
Sanhedrin,  he  was  at  once  the  prime  mover  and  the  chief  executor  of  religioui 
vengeance.  The  charge  which  had  cost  St.  Stephen  his  life  must  have  beei 
partially  valid  against  others  of  the  Hellenistic  Christians,  and  although  theh 
views  might  be  more  liberal  than  those  of  the  Galilsean  disciples,  yet  the  bonds 
of  affection  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Church  were  still  so  close  thai 
the  fate  of  one  section  could  not  be  dissevered  from  that  of  the  other.  The 
Jews  were  not  naturally  fond  of  persecution.  The  Sanhedrin  of  this  period 
had  incurred  the  charge  of  disgraceful  laxity.  The  Sicarii  were  not  sup 
pressed ;  the  red  heifer  was  slain  no  longer ; 2  the  ordeal  of  the  bitter  watei 
had  been  done  away,  because  the  crime  of  adultery  had  greatly  increased/' 
Rabbi  Joshua  Ben  Korcha,  when  R.  Elieser  had  arrested  some  thieves, 
reproached  him  with  the  words,  "  How  long  will  you  hand  over  the  people  oi 
God  to  destruction  ?  Leave  the  thorns  to  be  plucked  up  by  the  Lord  of  the 
vineyard." 4  But  to  the  seducer  (mesith),  the  blasphemer  (megadeph),  and 
the  idolater,  there  was  neither  leniency  nor  compassion.5  By  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  the  Jews  themselves,  Christians  could  not  be  charged  with  the 
crime  of  idolatry; 6  but  it  was  easy  to  bring  them  under  the  penalty  of  stoning, 
which  was  attached  to  the  former  crimes.  The  minor  punishments  of  flageL. 
lation  and  excommunication  seem  to  have  been  in  the  power,  not  only  of  the 
Sanhedrin,  but  even  of  each  local  synagogue.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
legal  powers  of  these  bodies,  whatever  licences  the  temporary  relaxation  of 
Roman  supervision  may  have  permitted,7  they  were  used  and"  abused  to  the 
utmost  by  the  youthful  zealot.  The  wisdom  of  the  toleration  which  Gamaliel 
himself  had  recommended  appears  in  the  fact  that  the  great  persecution, 
which  broke  up  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  was  in  every  way  valuable  to  the 
new  religion.    It  dissipated  the  Judaism  which  would  have  endangered  the 

of  his  own,  because  such  were  supposed  to  be  less  inclined  to  cruelty,  and  more  likely  to 
sympathise  with  domestic  affections.  (Horajoth,  i.  4 ;  Sanhcdr.  f.  17,  1,  36,  b. ;  Menachdth, 
f.  65,  1;  Maiinon.  Sarihedr.  ii. ;  Otho,  Lex.  Rabb.  s.  v.)  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  other  qualifications,  it  is  probable  that  this  one,  at  any  rate,  was  insisted  on,  and  it 
adds  force  to  our  impression  that  St.  Paul  had  once  been  a  married  man  (1  Cor.  vii.  8 ; 
v.  supra,  p.  45,  sq.  See  Ewald,  Sendschr.  d,  Ap.  Paul.  p.  161 ;  Gesch.  d.  Apost.  Zeitalt. 
p.  371). 

1  See  Surenhus.  3Iishna}  iv.  Praef.  2  Sotak,  f.  47,  1. 

3  Maimon  in  Sotah,  c  3.     They  quoted  Hos.  iv.  14  in  favour  of  this  abolition  of  Num. 
v.  18.     Cf.  Matt.  iii.  39 ;  xvi.  4. 

4  Bdbha  Metzia,  f .  82,  2  ;  Otho,  Lex.  Eabb. ,  s.  v.  Synedriimu 

5  Deut.  xiii.  8,  9 ;  Sanhedr.  f .  29,  1 ;  32,  3. 

6  There  is  not  one  word  about  the  Christians  in  the  tract  Abhdda  Zwmf  or  on  "  alien 
worship." 

7  Marcellus,  who  was  at  this  time  an  ad  interim  governor,  held  the  rank,  not  of  Pre* 
curator,  vty?n#v,  bnt  only  of  «snp<Ai)rqf  (Jos.  ArM.  xviii  4,  §  2). 
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Spread  of  Christianity,  and  showed  that  the  disciples  had  a  loftier  mission 
';ban  to  dwindle  down  into  a  Galilsean  synagogue.  The  sacred  fire,  which 
Wight  have  burnt  low  on  the  hearth  of  the  upper  chamber  at  Jerusalem,  was 
kindled  into  fresh  heat  and  splendour  when  its  brands  were  scattered  over  all 
Judaea  and  Samaria,  and  uncircumcised  Gentiles  were  admitted  by  baptism 
'into  the  fold  of  Christ.  ^^m 

The  solemn  burial  of  Stephen  by  holy  men — whether  Hellenist  Chris- 
tians or  Jewish  proselytes — the  beating  of  the  breast,  the  wringing  of  the 
lands  with  which  they  lamented  him,1  produced  no  change  in  the  purpose 
)f  Saul.  The  sight  of  that  dreadful  execution,  the  dying  agonies  and 
crushed  remains  of  one  who  had  stood  before  the  Sanhedrin  like  an  angel  in 
ho  beauty  of  holiness,  could  hardly  have  failed  to  produce  an  impression  on 
i  heart  so  naturally  tender.  But  if  it  was  a  torture  to  witness  the  agony  of 
)thers,  and  to  be  the  chief  agent  in  its  infliction,  then  that  very  torture  became 
i  more  meritorious  service  for  the  Law.  If  his  own  blameless  scrupulosity 
in  all  that  affected  legal  righteousness  was  beginning  io  be  secretly  taiiltfed 
frltn  neretical  iiTiftfyrtfl-intiftfl.  heZwould  feel  it  all   *hfl  mora  iWnmtjfmt,  nnTiTrT 

bfl  Wash  awav  those  flfl"h*«  ™  ^rJ\  Like  Cardinal  Pole,  when  Paul  IV. 
began  10  impugn  his  orthodoxy,  he  must  have  felt  himself  half  driven  to 
persecution,  in  order  to  prove  his  soundness  in  the  faith.  ^ 

The  part  which  he  played  at  this  time  in  the  horrid  work  of  persecution 
has,  I  fear,  been  always  underrated.  It  is  only  when  we  collect  the  separate 
passages — they  are  no  leas '  tnaTT  "elj^ht  m  number — in,  wh1*^  ^Ing^  fa  njada— 
to  this  sad  period — it  is  only  wnen_  we  weighthe  terrible  significance  of 
bhe  expressions  used — that  we  feel  the  load  of  remorse  which  must  have 
lam"  upon  him,  and  the  iaunfs  to  which  he  was  liable"  tom^malignani'  en£" 
mies.  '  He  "made  havoc  of  5,~literalfy7  "he  was  ravaging" — the  Church  J  \ 
No  stronger  metaphor  could  well  have  been  used.  It  occurs  nowhere  else 
in  the  New  Testament,  but  in  the  Septuagint,  and  in  classical  Greek,  is 
applied  to  the  wild  boars  which  uproot  a  vineyard.3  Not  content  with  the 
visitation  of  the  synagogues,  he  got  authority  for  an  inquisitorial  visit  from 
bouse  to  house,  and  even  from  the  sacred  retirement  of  the  Christian  home 
he  dragged  not  only  men,  but  women,  to  judgment  and  to  prison.4  So 
thorough  was  his  search,  and  so  deadly  were  its  effects,  that,  in  referring 
to  it,  the  Christians  of  Damascus  can  only  speak  of  Saul  as  "  he  that 
devastated  in  Jerusalem  them  that  call  on  this  name,"  6  using  the  strong 
word  which  is  strictly  applicable  to  an  invading  army  which  scathes  a  con- 
quered country  with  fire  and  sword.  So  much  St.  Luke  tells  us,  in  giving 
a  reason  for  the  total  scattering  of  the  Church,  and  the  subsequent  bless- 

1  Acts  viii.  2,  xoTrerb?  ficyai*    The  word  is  found  in  the  LXX.,  Gen.  1. 10,  &c.,  but  here 
alone  in  the  New  Testament. 

Acts  viii.  3,  'ekvfialveTo  tvjv  cx^Xijatay. 

8  Ps.  lxxix.  14  ;  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dian.  156,  <n;e$  epya  <rve?  <f>vTa  Av/*aiWrai. 
4  These  hostile  measures  are  summed  up  In  the  foa  natca  ivoLr,**,  t<k?  ayiW  of  Ananias, 
who  says  that  the  rumour  had  reached  him  from  many  sources  (Acts  ix.  13). 

6  Acts  ix.  21,  6  iTQpOrj&aS, 
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ings  which  sprang  from  their  preaching  the  Word  in  wider  districts./  The 
Apostles,  he  adds,  remained.  What  was  the  special  reason  for  this  we  do 
not  know ;  but  as  the  Lord's  direct  permission  to  the  seventy  to  fly  before 
persecution1  would  have  sanctioned  their  consulting  their  own  safety,  it 
may  have  been  because  Jesus  had  bidden  them  stay  in  Jerusalem  till 
the  end  of  twelve  years.2  If,  as  St.  Ohrysostom  imagines,  they  stayed  to 
support  the  courage  of  others,  how  was  it  that  the  shepherds  escaped  while 
the  flock  was  being  destroyed  ?  Or  are  we  to  infer  that  the  main  fury 
of  the  persecution  fell  upon  those  Hellenists  who  shared  the  views  of 
the  first  martyr,  and  that  the  Apostles  were  saved  from  molestation  by 
the  blameless  Mosaism  of  which  one  of  the  leading  brethren — no  less  a 
person  than  James,  the  Lord's  brother — was  so  conspicuous  an  example  P 
Be  that  as  it  may,  at  any  rate  they  did  not  fall  victims  to  the  rage  which 
was  so  fatal  to  many  of  their  companions. 

*~  In  two  of  his  speeches  and  four  of  his  letters  does  St.  Paul  revert  to  this 
crime  of  an  erring  obstinacy.  Twice  to  the  Galatians  does  he  use  the  same 
strong  metaphor  which  was  applied  to  his  conduct  by  tho  Damascene  believers.5 
He  tells  the  Corinthians4  that  he  was  "the  least  of  the  Apostles,  not 
meet  to  be  called  an  Apostle,  because  he  persecuted  the  Church  of  God." 
He  reminds  the  Philippians 5  that  his  old  Hebraic  zeal  as  a  Pharisee  had 
shown  itself  by  his  "  persecuting  the  Church."  And  even  when  the  shadows 
of  a  troubled  old  age  were  beginning  to  close  around  him,  keen  in  tho  sense 
that  he  was  utterly  forgiven  through  Him  who  u  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners,  of  whom  I  am  chief,"  he  cannot  forget  the  bitter  thought  that, 
though  in  ignorance,  he  had  once  been  "  a  blasphemer,  and  persecutor,  and 
injurious."  6  And  when  he  is  speaking  to  those  who  knew  the  worst — in  his 
speech  to  the  raging  mob  of  Jerusalem,  as  he  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  Tower 
of  Antonia — he  adds  one  fact  more  which  casts  a  lurid  light  on  the  annals  of 
the  persecution.  He  shows  there  that  the  blood  of  Stephen  was  not  the  only 
blood  that  had  been  shed — not  the  only  blood  of  which  the  stains  had 
incarnadined  his  conscience.  He  tells  the  mob  not  only  of  the  binding  and 
imprisonment  of  women  as  well  as  men,  but  also  that  he  "  persecuted  this 
way  unto  the  death.9'7  Lastly,  in  his  speech  at  Csesarea,  he  adds  what  is 
perhaps  the  darkest  touch  of  all,  for  he  says  that,  armed  with  tho  High 
Priest's  authority,  he  not  only  fulfilled  unwittingly  the  prophecy  of  Christ 8 
by  scourging  the  Christians  "  often  "  and  "  in  every  synagogue,"  but  that, 
when  it  came  to  the  question  of  death,  he  gave  his  vote  against  them,  and  that 
he  did  his  best  to  compel  them  to  blaspheme.9    I  say  "  did  his  best,"  because 

i  Matt.  x.  23. 

2  A  brief  visit  to  Samaria  "to  confirm  the  churches"  (Acts  viii,  14)   would  not 
militate  against  this  command* 

3  Gal.  i.  13,  where  he  also  says   that  he  persecuted  them  beyond  measure  (ko0 
v7r€pfio\Yjv) ;  and  i.  23. 

4  1  Cor.  xv.  9.  *  Phil.  iii.  6.  •  1  Tim.  1. 13.  7  Acts  xxii.  4. 
8  Matt.  x.  17 ;  Mark  xiii.  9. 

5  Acts  xxvi.  11,  rivdyKafrv  faa<r<f>iHi*lv,      There   is  a  possibility  that  In  the  axpi  Bavarw 

<tf  the  previous  passage,  and  the  Kan$vcy«ca  ^or  of  this,  St.  Paul  may  allude  to  hlf 
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the  tense  he  uses  implies  effort,  but  not  necessarily  success.  Pliny,  in  a 
passage  of  his  famous  letter  to  Trajan  from  Bithynia,1  says  that,  in  question- 
ing those  who,  in  anonymous  letters,  were  accused  of  being  "  Christians," 
he  thought  it  sufficient  to  test  them  by  making  them  offer  wine  and  incense 
to  the  statues  of  the  gods  and  the  bust  of  the  emperor,  and  to  blaspheme 
the  name  of  Christ ;  and,  if  they  were  willing  to  do  this,  he  dismissed  them 
without  further  inquiry,  because  he  had  been  informed  that  to  no  one  of  these 
things  could  a  genuine  Christian  ever  be  impelled. 

We  do  not  know  that  in  all  the  sufferings  of  the  Apostle  any  attempt  was 
ever  made  to  compel  him  to  blaspheme.  With  all  the  other  persecutions 
which  he  made  the  Christian  suffer  he  became  in  his  future  life  too  sadly 
familiar.  To  the  last  dregs  of  lonely  and  unpitied  martyrdom  he  drank  the 
bitter  cup  of  merciless  persecution.  Five  times — in  days  when  he  was  no 
longer  the  haughty  Rabbi,  the  self-righteous  Pharisee,  the  fierce  legate  of  the 
i  Sanhedrin  armed  with  unlimited  authority  for  the  suppression  of  heresy,  but 
i  was  himself  the  scorned,  hunted,  hated,  half -starved  missionary  of  that  which 
was  branded  as  an  apostate  sect — five  times,  from  the  authority  of  some  ruler 
of  the  synagogue,  did  he  receive  forty  stripes  save  one.  He,  too,  was  stoned, 
and  betrayed,  and  many  times  imprisoned,  and  had  the  vote  of  death  recorded 
against  him ;  and  in  all  this  he  recognised  the  just  and  merciful  flame  that 
purged  away  the  dross  of  a  once  misguided  soul — the  light  affliction  which  he 
had  deserved,  but  which  wa3  not  comparable  to  the  far  more  eternal  weight  of 
glory.  In  all  this  he  may  have  even  rejoiced  that  he  was  bearing  for  Christ's 
sake  that  which  he  had  made  others  bear,  and  passing  through  the  same 
furnace  which  he  had  once  heated  sevenfold  for  them.  ButJL  doubtwhether  1 
.any  one  of  thegftjanffiftringa,  ™*  *n  o*  +hftjnjpnt  together,  ever  wrungTns^SOTg^ 
with  the  samedegree  of  anguishes  th^t  .wj^icn  lay  in  the  thought  that  he  had 
nslsflHflTtlh^^  oharaotor  aajLall  the  tyranny  of  his  intolerance  to 

breaSTEEe  bruised  rgfid  fillfl  tft„  flinch  the  smoking  flax—tnai  he  had  endea^" 
voured.  py  tneinf amQuajpowex of  tem^aniL^jifiansh,  to  compel  s9me^g^tg 
heaTtttTBlaspneme  its  Lord.  ^ 

The  great  persecution  with  which  St.  Paul  was  thus  identified — and  which, 
from  these  frequent  allusions,  as  well  as  from  tho  intensity  of  the  language 
employed,  seems  to  me  to  havo  been  more  terrible  than  is  usually  admitted— 
did  not  spend  its  fury  for  some  months.  In  Jerusalem  it  was  entirely  success- 
ful. There  were  no  more  preachings  or  wonders  in  Solomon's  Porch ;  no  more 
throngs  that  gathered  in  the  streets  to  wait  the  passing  shadow  of  Peter  and 
John ;  no  more  assembled  multitudes  in  the  house  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  St. 
Mark.  If  tho  Christians  met,  they  met  in  mournful  secrecy  and  diminished 
numbers,  and  the  Love-feasts,  if  held  at  all,  must  have  been  held  as  in  the 

own  endeavour  (cf .  Gal.  vi.  12)  to  have  them  capitally  punished,  without  implying  that 
the  vote  was  carried.  I  have  translated  the  avaipov^ivtav  so  as  to  admit  of  this  meaning, 
"which,  perhaps,  acquires  a  shade  of  additional  probability  from  Heb.  xii.  4,  "Ye  have  not 
yet  resisted  unto  blood,"  if  that  Epistle  was  specially  addressed  to  Palestinian  Jews. 

1  Plin.  Ep.  x.  97  ....  "  praeterea  maledicere  CJiristo ;  quorum  nihil  cogi  vozsc  d> 
tuntur  qui  sunt  revere  Christiani." 
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early  days  before  the  Ascension,  with  doors  closed,  for  fear  of  the  Jews. 
Some  of  the  Christians  had  suffered  cruelly  for  their  religion ;  the  faithless 
members  of  the  Church  had  doubtless  apostatised ;  the  majority  had  fled  at 
once  before  the  storm.1 

It  is,  perhaps,  to  indicate  the  continuance  of  this  active  hostility  that  St. 
Luke  here  inserts  the  narrative  of  Philip's  preaching  as  a  fitting  prelude  to 
the  work  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  At  this  narrative  we  shall  glance 
hereafter ;  but  now  we  must  follow  the  career  of  Saul  the  Inquisitor,  and  see 
the  marvellous  event  which,  by  one  lightning  flash,  made  him  "a  fusile 
Apostle"— which  in  one  day  transformed  Saul  the  persecutor  into  Paul  the 
slave  of  Jesus  Christ. 

His  work  in  Jerusalem  was  over.  The  brethren  who  remained  had  either 
eluded  his  search-warrant,  or  been  rescued  from  his  power.  But  the  young 
zealot  was  not  the  man  to  do  anything  by  halves.  If  he  had  smitten  one  head 
of  the  hydra,2  it  had  grown  up  in  new  places.  If  he  had  torn  up  the  heresy 
by  the  roots  from  the  Holy  City,  the  winged  seeds  had  alighted  on  other 
fertile  ground,  and  the  rank  weed  was  still  luxuriant  elsewhere ;  so  that,  in  his 
outrageous  madness— it  is  his  own  expression3  —he  began  to  pursue  them 
even  to  foreign  cities.  Damascus,  he  had  heard,  was  now  the  worst  nest  of 
this  hateful  delusion,  and  fortunately  in  that  city  he  could  find  scope  fot 
action ;  for  the  vast  multitude  of  Jews  which  it  contained  acknowledged 
allegiance  to  the  Sanhedrin.     To  the  High  Priest,  therefore,  he  weni— nnaaf^l 

~TrT 


by  all  his  previous  cruelties,  anr^in  a  frame  of  mind  so  hot  with  rage  that 
again !  It  <M  fifflyTO'V^  breatninff 

threa^and^smgliier  against  ^disciples^Tthe  LorI??4  "The  High  Priest— 
ift-alTprobability  Theophilus,  who  was  promoted  by  Yitellius  at  the  Pentecost 
of  A.D.  375— was  a  Sadducee,  and  a  son  of  the  hated  house  of  Hanan.  Yet  it 
was  with  Saul,  and  not  with  TheophilusT  that  the  drnnaTyj  Qw'gp'Tmfo^  f[Q  j*ir?m 
the~heresy  to  DamaBeoa^Not  sorry  to  find  so  thorough  an  instrument  in  one 
whrrtElbnged  to  aTaJSerent  school  from  his  own— not  sorry  that  the  guilty 
responsibility  for  "  this  man's  blood  "  should  be  shared  by  Sadducees  with  the 
f  ollowers  of  Hillel— T^jphilus^^J^fititerfii  whidh  ftiitharisodga^toset 
UELhis  court  at  j^ascusTago^  in  chains  all  whom  he 


could  find,  bothmeh  and  women,  to  await  such^aercv  as^g^Ee^TMBOTaer 
mighTTead  them  to^n^e^oTaTtheEndsof  the  supreme  tribu^L^a*6ramary 

1  This  is  implied  in  the  «V  iieefej)  ry  *>^p«,  and  in  the  aorist  8u<rrrdm<r<w  of  Acts  viii.  1. 

2  Domitian  and  Maximin  struck  medals  of  Hercules  and  the  Hydra  with  the  inscrip- 
tion "Deleta  religione  Christiana  quae  orbem  turbabat." 

Acts  xxvi.  11,  irepKrcai?  e/x/xati/o/uevos  avrotf. 
Acts  IX.  1,  €fjLnviuiv  ajreiAijs  tcaX  (povov* 

6  Jos.  Antt.  xviii.  5,  §  3. 

•  Acts  ix.  2,  "If  he  should  find  any  of  the  way"  The  word  X><ma»u<fjAfc  was 
invented  later  (infra,  p.  167).  The  Jewish  writers  similarly  speak  of  the  "derek 
ha-Notserim,"  or  "  way  of  the  Nazarenes." 

7  The  repeated  allusions  to  the  punishment  of  women  shows  not  only  the  keenness  of 
the  search,  but  also  the  large  part  played  by  Christian  women  in  the  spread  of  that 
religion  which  first  elevated  their  condition  from  the  degradation  of  the  harem  and  the 
narrowness  of  the  gynaeceum.    These  women-martyrs  of  the  great  persecution  werA  the 
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times  when  that  Jewish  autonomy,  which  always  meant  Jewish  intolerance, 
was  repressed  within  stern  limits  by  the  Roman  government — it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  carry  out  so  cruel  a  commission.  This  might  have  been  urged 
as  an  insuperable  difficulty  if  an  incidental  expression  in  2  Cor.  xi.  32  had  not 
furnished  a  clue  in  explanation  of  the  circumstances.  From  this  it  appears 
that  at  this  time  the  city  was  more  or  less  in  the  hands  of  Aretas  or  Hareth, 
the  powerful  Emir  of  Petra.1  Now  there  are  notices  in  the  Talmud  which 
prove  that  Hareth  stood  in  friendly  relations  to  the  Jewish  High  Priest,2  and 
we  can  see  how  many  circumstances  thus  concurred  to  create  for  Saul  an 
exceptional  opportunity  to  bring  the  Christians  of  Damascus  under  the 
authority  of  the  Sanhedrin.  Never  again  might  he  find  so  favourable  an 
opportunity  of  eradicating  the  heresy  of  these  hated  Nazarenea. 


CHAPTER    X. 

EHE    CONVERSION    OF    SAUL. 

.   .  •   RUT€\'f)<pd7]i'  virb  rod  XpiffTou  Jh](rov. — PHIL.  iii.  12, 

w  Opfert  freudig  aus  was  ihr  besessen 
Was  ihr  einst  gewesen,  was  ihr  seyd ; 
Und  in  einem  seligen  Vergessen 

Schwinde  die  Vergangenheit." — Schiller. 

Armed  with  his  credentials  Saul  started._irom_Jerusalem  for  his  .-journey  of 
nearly  150  miles.  That  journey  would  probably  be  performed  exactly  as  it  is 
mow  performed  with  horses  and  mules,  which  are  indispensable  to  the  traveller 
gflpj^jho^jamghja^ 

liUls^  Saul,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  travelling  in  a  manner  very  different 
from  that  of  our  Lord  and  his  humble  followers.  They  who,  in  preaching  the 
Gospel  to  the  poor,  assumed  no  higher  earthly  dignity  than  that  of  the 
carpenter  of  Nazareth  and  the  fishermen  of  Galilee,  would  go  on  foot  with 
staff  and  scrip  from  village  to  village,  like  the  other  "  people  of  the  land " 
whom  long-robed  Scribes  despised.  Saul  was  in  a  very  different  position, 
and  the  little  retinue  which  was  assigned  him  would  treat  him  with  all  the 
deference  due  to  a  Pharisee  and  a  Rabbi — a  legate  a  latere  of  Theophilus,  the 
powerful  High  Priest. 

But,  however  performed,  the  journey  could  not  occupy  les3  than  a  week. 
and  even  the  fiery  zeal  of  the  persecutor*  ^o^'lj  flr-arp^tyH|]e,nab^,J^ifn,i,^9  ,jgyfc  rid 

true  predecessors  of  those  Saints  Catherine,  and  Barbara,  and  Lucia,  and  Agnes,  and 
Dorothea,  and  Caecilia,  and  Felicitas,  who  leave  the  light  of  their  names  on  the  annals 
of  Christian  heroism. 

1  See  Excursus  VIII.  :  "Damascus  under  Hareth." 

2  A  story  is  told  that  on  one  occasion  the  High  Priest  Simeon  Ben  Kamhith  was  in*, 
capacitated  from  performing  the  duties  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  because,  while 
jfamiliarly  talking  with  Hareth  on  the  previous  evening,  a  drop  of  the  Emir's  saliva  had 
fallen  on  the  High  Priest's  dress  (cf .  Niddah,  f .  33,  2.) 
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of  the  habitual  leisurelin^  nf  Eastern  travellfnfr    And  thus,  as  they  made 
tlioir  way  along  the  difficult  and  narrow  roads,  Saul  would  be  doomed  to  a 
week  of  necessary  reflection.    Hitherto,  ever  since  those  hot  disputes  in  the 
synagogues  of  Cilician  Hellenists,  he  had  been  living  in  a  whirl  of  business 
Which  could  have  left  him  but  little  time  for  quiet  thought.    That  active 
inquisition,  those  domiciliary  visits,  those  incessant   trials,    that   perpetual 
presiding  over  the  scourgings,  imprisonments,  perhaps  even  actual  stonings  of 
men  and  women,  into  which  he  had  been  plunged,  must  have  absorbed  his 
whole  energies,  and  left  him  no  inclination  to  face  the  difficult  questions,  or  to 
lay  the  secret  misgivings  which  had  begun  to  rise  in  his  mind.*    Pride— the 
pride  of   system,  the  pride  of  nature,  the  rank  pride  of  the  self-styled 
theologian,  the  exclusive  national  Pharisaic  pride  in  which  he  had  been 
trained— forbadehim  to  examine  seriously  whether  he  might  not  after  all  be 
in  the  wrong.  fWithjanj;  humility  thgrecan  be  no  sincerity;  withouJLsincerity 
p^allaininexiljuUhMruthf^Saul  felt  that  he^uToTnot  and  Wldnot  let 
himself  be  convinced;  he  could  not  and  would  not  admit  that  mncW  the 
learning  of  his  thirteyears  of  life  was  a  mass  oP  worths  .ggbwebs.  and  that 
all_ihe_nghtfiQusjiess  with  which  .he  bad, striven  to  hasten  the^eming  of  the 
Messiah  was  as  filthy  ragsjT  He  could  not  and  would  not  admit  the  possibility 
that  people  like  Peter  and*Stepken  could  be  right,  while  people  like  himself 
and  the  Sanhedrin  could    be  mistaken;   or  that  the  Messiah  could  be  a 
Nazarene  who  had  been  crucified  as  a  malefactor;  or  that  after  looking  for 
Him  so  many  generations,  and  making  their  whole  religious  life  turn  on  His 
expected  Advent,  Israel  should  have  been  found  sleeping,  and  have  murdered 
Him  when  at  last  He  came|r^[f  haunting  doubts  could  for  a  moment  thrust 
themselves  into  his  thoughts,  the  vehement  self-assertion  of  contempt  would 
sweep  them  out,  and  they  would  be  expiated  by  fresh  zeal  against  the  seductive 
glamour  of  the  heresy  which  thus  dared  to  insinuate  itself  like  a  serpent  into 
the  very  hearts  of  its  avengers.    What  could  it  be  but  diabolic  influence  which 
made  the  words  and  the  arguments  of  these  blasphemers  of  the  Law  and  the 
Temple  fasten  involuntarily  upon  his  mind  and  memory?    Never  would  he 
too  be  seduced  into  the  position  of  a  mesith/    Never  would  he  degrade  him- 
self to  the  ignorant  level  of  people  who  knew  not  the  Law  and  were  accursed  I 
* 
'See  Kom.  vii  8,  9,  10.    This  picture  of  St.  Paul',  mental  condition  is  no  mere  ima. 

studiously  abstained.  It  springs  as  a  direct  and  inevitable  conclusion  from  his  own 
epistles  and  the  reproof  of  Jesus,  "It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against theloadT" 
Es^nS™:  nof°T,mf  Vhe  "^yP^o»test  thou  me?"  imply,  within Citable brevity, 

Seest  thou  not  that  J  am  the  pursuer  and  thou  the  pursued?"  What  were  thoS 
w™b^-eWere  D°  ?onoeivaW«  goads  for  him  to  resist,  except  tho^  which  werl 
wielded  by  his  own  conscience.  The  stings  of  conscience,  the  anguish  of  a  constant  mi* 
a  wr^n^atf^T  w  which  ,^ould  have  told  him  long'before  &  wasX^igm 
»£X5  P^       ^  y  ^analogous  to  the  warnings,  both  inward  and  outward,  wMch 

forbade  the  madness"  of  the  Mesopotamian  sorcerer.    Balaam,  too    waTtauzht  bv 

S^St  t6£u  ea™hi?g  *• iS  E  ;  ^against  the^ricksT'  The  r™  teoTnwara 
struggles  of  St.   Paul  are  also  implied  in  the  "  calling  'f of  Gal.  i.  15   prccedins  the 
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But  the  gliosis  of  these  obstinate  questionings  would  not  always  be  so 
'laifiL  As  long  as  he  had  work  to  do  he  could  crush  by  passion  and  energy 
auch  obtruding  fancies.  But  when  his  work  was  done — when  there  were  in 
Jerusalem  no  more  Hellenists  to  persecute — when  even  the  Galileans  had  fled 
or  been  silenced,  or  been  slain — then  such  doubts  would  again  thicken  round 
him,  and  he  would  hear  the  approach  of  them  like  the  sound  of  a  stealthy 
footfall  on  the  turf.  Was  it  not  this  that  kindled  his  excessive  madness — this 
that  made  him  still  breathe  out  threats  and  blood  ?  Was  not  this  a  part  of 
fcho  motive  which  had  driven  him  to  the  wily  Sadducee  with  the  demand  for 
a  fresh  commission  ?  Would  not  this  work  for  the  Law  protect  him  from  the 
perplexing  complications  of  a  will  that  plunged  and  struggled  to  resist  the 
agonising  goad-thrusts  of  a  ruinous  misgiving  ? 

But  now  that  he  was  journeying  day  after  day  towards  Damascus,  how 
could  he  save  himself  from  his  own  thoughts  ?  He  could  not  converse  with 
the  attendants  who  were  to  execute  his  decisions.  They  were  mere  sub- 
ordinates— mdre  apparitors  of  the  Sanhedrin — members,  perhaps,  of  the 
Temple  guard — ignorant  Levites,  whose  function  it  would  be  to  drag  with 
them  on  his  return  the  miserable  gang  of  trembling  heretics.  We  may  be 
sure  that  the  vacuity  of  thought  in  which  most  men  live  was  for  Saul  a  thing 
impossible.  He  could  not  help  meditating  as  the  sages  bade  the  religious  Jew 
!  to  meditate,  on  the  precepts  and  promises  of  his  own  Law.  For  the  first  time 
I  perhaps  since  he  had  encountered  Stephen  he  had  the  uninterrupted  leisure  to 
face  the  whole  question  calmly  and  seriously,  in  the  solitude  of  thoughts 
which  could  no  longer  be  sophisticated  by  the  applause  of  Pharisaic  partisans. 
jHewas  forced  to  go  up  into  the  dark  tribunal  of  his  own  conscience,  and  set 
himself  before  himself.  More  terrible  by  far  was  the  solemnity,  more  im- 
partial the  judgment  of  that  stern  session,  than  those  either  of  the  Jewish 
Sanhedrin,  or  of  that  other  Areopagus  in  which  he  would  one  day  stand.  If 
there  be  in  the  character  any  seriousness  at  all ;  if  the  cancer  of  conceit  or 
vice  have  not  eaten  out  all  of  the  heart  that  is  not  frivolous  and  base,  then 
how  many  a  man's  intellectual  conclusions,  how  many  a  man's  moral  life  has 
been  completely  changed — and  for  how  many  would  they  not  at  this  moment 
be  completely  changed — by  the  necessity  for  serious  reflection  during  a  few 
days  of  unbroken  leisure  ? 

And  so  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  flay  after  day  ns  hn  rodrt  on  nnrW  tlm  1% 
:  morning  sunlight  or  the  bright  stars  of  an  Eastern  night,  the  thoughts  of 
Saulwouldrbe  overwhelmingly  engaged.  They  would  wander  T)ack  over  the 
past^theywouia  glance  sadly^a^hejEuture.  Those  were  hqppy  years  in  Tarsus ; 
lhappy  walks  in  childhood  beside  "  the  silver  Cydnus ;  "  happy  hours  in  the 
jschool  of  Gamaliel,  where  there  first  dawned  upon  his  soul  the  glories  of  Moses 
and  Solomon,  of  the  Law  and  the  Temple,  of  the  Priesthood  and  the  chosen 
race.  Those  were  golden  days  when  he  listened  to  the  promised  triumphs  of 
the  Messiah,  and  was  told  how  near  was  that  day  when  the  Holy  Land  should 
be  exalted  as  the  Lady  of  kingdoms,  and  when  the  vaunted  strength  of  Rome, 
which  now  lay  so  heavy  on  his  subjugated  people,  should  be  shattered  Iika 
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a  potsherd !  But  had  not  something  of  the  splendour  faded  from  these  mofl 
youthful  dreams?  What  had  the  righteousness  of  the  Law  done  for  himi 
He  had  lived,  as  far  as  men  were  concerned,  an  honourable  life.  He  had  beei 
exceedingly  zealous,  exceedingly  blameless  in  the  traditions  of  the  fathers 
but  what  inward  joy  had  he  derived  from  them?— what  enlightenment?- 
what  deliverance  from  that  law  of  his  members,  which,  do  what  he  would 
still  worked  fatally  against  the  law  in  his  mind?  His  sins  of  pride  and 
passion,  and  frailty— would  not  a  jealous  God  avenge  them  ?  Was  there  ani 
exemption  at  all  from  the  Law's  curse  of  "  death  ?  "  Was  there  any  deliver, 
ance  at  all  from  this  ceaseless  trouble  of  a  nature  dissatisfied  with  itself,  and 
therefore  wavering  like  a  wave  of  the  troubled  sea? 

Would  the  deliverance  be  secured  by  the  coming  of  the  Messiah?  That 
advent  for  the  nation  would  be  triumph  and  victory;  would  it  be  for  the 
individual  also,  peace  of  conscience,  justification,  release  from  heavy  bondage, 
forgiveness  of  past  sins,  strength  in  present  weakness  ? 

Aajjhenjt  must  have  flashed  across  him  that  thesAJKWrPTi^  at  any 
^^^Ae.l*Ll» ^  imniin^-an^-siaying^aid  that  it  would.  For  them 
the  Messiah  had  come,  and  certainly  they  had  found  peace.  It  was  true  that 
their  Messiah  was  despised  and  rejected;  but  was  not  that  the  very  thin* 
which  had  been  said  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  in  that  prophecy  to  which 
they  always  appealed,  and  which  also  said  that  which  his  troubled  conscience 
needed  most  :-— 

"Surely  He  hath  borne  our  griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows:  yet  we  did 
esteem  Him  stricken,  smitten  of  God,  and  afflicted.  But  he  was  wounded  for 
our  transgressions,  He  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities :  the  chastisement  of  our 
peace  was  upon  him ;  and  with  His  stripes  we  are  healed.  All  we  like  sheep 
have  gone  astray;  we  have  turned  every  one  to  his  own  way;  and  the  Lord 
hath  laid  on  Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all."1 

T_hia^assage  certainjy_^aye_a  very  different  aspect  to  the  conception 
^^  Messiah  from  anywhich  he  had  been  taught  to  contemplate.  Yet 
the  Rabbis  had  said  that  all  prophecies  were  Messianic.  Jesus  had  been 
crucified.  A  crucified  Messiah  was  a  horrible  thought ;  but  was  it  worse  than 
a  Messiah  who  should  be  a  leper  ?  Yet  here  the  ideal  servant  of  Jehovah  was 
called  a  leper.2  And  if  His  physical  condition  turned  out  to  be  meaner  than 
Israel  had  always  expected,  yet  surely  the  moral  conception,  the  spiritual  con- 
ception, as  he  had  heard  it  from  these  hated  Galilaans,  was  infinitely  lovelier!! 
They  spoke— and  oh,  undeniably  those  wore  blessed  words!— of  a  Messiah* 
through  whom  they  obtained  forgiveness  of  sins.  If  this  were  true,  what- 
infinite  comfort  it  brought!  how  it  ended  the  hopelessness  of  the  wearw 
struggle!  The  Law,  indeed,  promised  life  to  perfect  obedience.*  But  who 
ever  had  attained,  who  could  attain,  to  that  perfect  obedience  ?4  Did  he  se* 
it  in  the  Gentile  world,  who,  though  they  had  not  the  Law  of  Moses  had 

,.  !  Isa-  liii.  4—6. 

Isa.  hi.  14,  liii.  4,  "igieken"  Heb. ;  cf.  Lev.  xiii.  13,  Sankedr.  I  9& 
3  Lev.  rim.  5;  GaL  iii.  12.  *  Rom.  x,  5 
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leir  own  law  of  nature  P-— Did  he  see  it  in  the  Jewish  world  P— alas,  what  a 
depth  of  disappointment  was  involved  in  the  very  question !  Was  Hanan, 
vas  Caiaphas,  was  Theophilus,  was  Ishmael  Ben  Phabi  a  specimen  of  the 
righteousness  of  the  Law  ?  And  if,  as  was  too  true,  Israel  had  not  attained 
—if  he  himself  had  not  attained — to  the  law  of  righteousness,  what  hope  was 
fhereP1  Oh,  the  blessedness  of  him  whose  unrighteousness  was  forgiven, 
i^hose  sin  was  covered!  Oh,  the  blessedness  of  him  to  whom  the  Lord 
ivould  not  impute  sin !  Oh,  to  have  the  infinite  God  who  seemed  so  far  away 
wrought  near,  and  to  see  His  face  not  darkened  by  the  cloud,  not  glaring 
hrough  the  pillar  of  fire,  but  as  a  man  seoth  the  face  of  his  friend!  Oh, 
hat  a  Man  were  a  hiding-place  from  the  wind,  and  a  covert  from  the  tempest, 
jis  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land ! 2 

i  And_so,  again  and  again,  he  would  realise  with  a  sense  of  remorse  thai-he 
v^lJ^^^^£°^tn^Lliewas  gliding  into,  the  very  doctrines  which  he  was 
>ersecuting  to  the  death.  For  to  these  Nazarenes  their  Son  of  Man  was  indeed 
Tie  image  of  the  Invisible  God.  Could  he  be  right  in  thus  striving  to  stamp 
ut  a  faith  so  puro,  so  ennobling  P  For  whether  it  was  heresy  or  not,  that  it 
ras  pure  and  ennobling  he  could  not  fail  to  acknowledge.  That  face  of  Stephen 
rhich  he  had  seen  bathed  as  with  a  light  from  heaven  until  it  had  been  dimmed 
a  blood,  must  have  haunted  him  then,  as  we  know  it  did  for  long  years  after- 
jrards.  Would  the  Mosaic  law  have  inspired  so  heavenly  an  enthusiasm  ? 
irould  it  have  breathed  into  the  sufferers  so  infinite  a  serenity,  so  bright  a 
iope  P  And  where  in  all  the  Holy  Pentateuch  could  he  find  utterances  so 
ender,  lessons  so  divine,  love  so  unspeakable,  motives  which  so  mastered  and 
ntranced  the  soul,  as  these  had  found  in  the  words  and  in  the  love  of  their 
jord  ?  Those  beatitudes  which  he  had  heard  them  speak  of,  the  deeds  of 
baling  tenderness  which  so  many  attested,  the  parables  so  full  of  divine  illu- 
aination--the  moral  and  spiritual  truths  of  a  Teacher  who,  though  His  nation 
iad  crucified  Him,  had  spoken  as  never  man  spake— oh,  Who  was  this  who 
tad  inspired  simple  fishermenand  ignorant  publicans  with  a  wisdom  unattaSh 
blejy  a  Hillel  or  a  Gamaliel?  Who  was  this  to  whom  His  followers  turned 
heir  last  gaze  and  uttered  their  last  prayer  in  death ;  who  seemed  to  breathe 
pon  them  from  the  parted  heavens  a  glory  as  of  the  Shechinah,  a  peace  that 
assed  all  understanding  P  Who  was  this  who,  as  they  declared,  had  risen 
rom  the  dead;  whose  body  certainly  had  vanished  from  the  rock-hewn  sepulchre 
i  which  it  had  been  laid  j  whom  these  good  GaliJaeans— these  men  who  would 
ather  die  than  lie— witnessed  that  they  had  seen,  that  they  had  heard,  that  He 
ad  appeared  to  them  in  the  garden,  in  the  upper  chamber,  on  the  public  road, 
3  four  of  them  upon  the  misty  lake,  to  more  than  five  hundred  of  them  at  once 
pon  the  Galilsean  hill  P    Could  that  have  been  a  right  path  which  led  him  to 

1  Jom-  *x-  31.  When  Rabbi  Eleazar  was  sick,  and  Akibha  rejoiced  because  he  feared 
tiatEleazar  had  been  receiving  his  good  things  in  this  life,  "  Akibha, "  exclaimed  the 
offerer,  is  there  anything  in  the  whole  Law  which  I  have  failed  to  fulfil  ?  "  "  Rabbi, " 
3plied  Akibha,  "  thou  hast  taught  me  '  There  is  not  a  just  man  upon  earlh  that  doeth 
ood  and  sinneth  not."'   Eccles.  vii.  20.  (Sankedr.  f.  101.  U 

3  Isa,  xxxii.  2* 
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persecute  these  P  could  it  be  God's  will  which  had  driven  hiin  so  fiercely  along 
a  road  that  was  stained  in  blood  ?  could  he  be  required  to  pass  through  those 
scenes  of  horror  in  which  he  had  haled  the  wife  and  the  mother  to  prison,  anc 
seen  the  coarse  menials  of  the  synagogue  remorselessly  scourge  men  whoak 
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life  was  love  and  humility  and  holiness  P  Had  he  after  alljbeen,injstakin; 
>ride  for  faithfulness,  ancl  ragef  or  zeal  ?  Had  he  been  murdering  the  saini 
thaFwere  upon  the  earth,  andtEem  that  excelled  in  virtue  P  Was  Gamali* 
right  in  suggesting  the  possibility  that  in  meddling  with  these  men  the 
might  haply  be  fighting  against  God  P 

So  day  by  day,  his  mind  filled  more  and  more  with  distracting  doubts,  hi 
imagination  haunted  by  sights  of  cruelty  which,  in  spite  of  all  zeal,  harrow© 
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af>  his  soul,  I16  journeyed  on  the  road  to  Damascus.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances lie  might  have  felt  an  interest  in  the  towns  and  scenes  through  which 
le  passed — in  Bethel  and  Shiloh — in  the  soft  green  fields  that  lie  around  the 
base  of  Mount  Gerizim — in  Jacob's  tomb  and  Jacob's  well — in  Bethshean, 
frith  its  memories  of  the  miserable  end  of  that  old  Mng  of  his  tribe  whose 
-mine  he  bore — in  the  blue  glimpses  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee  with  its  numberless 
Memorials  of  that  Prophet  of  Nazareth  whose  followers  he  was  trying  to 
leshoy.  "Rnt  riming  jWa  days,  if  I  judge  rightly,  his  one  desire  was  to 
irgsa_onT  and  byjEehameni  Action  to^et  rid  of  painful  thought. 

And  now  tho  journey  was  nearly  over.  Hermon  had  long  been  gleaming 
3efore  them,  and  the  chain  of  Antilibanus.  They  had  been  traversing 
i  bare,  bleak,  glaring,  undulating  plain,  and  had  reached  the  village  of 
£aukab,  or  "  the  Star."  At  that  point  a  vision  of  surpassing  beauty  bursts 
ipon  the  eye  of  the  weary  traveller.  Thanks  to  the  "golden  Abana" 
ind  the  winding  Pharpar,  which  flow  on  either  side  of  the  ridge,  the 
wilderness  blossoms  like  the  rose.  Instead  of  brown  and  stony  wastes, 
i7Q  begin  to  pass  under  the  nickering  shadows  of  ancient  olive-trees.  Below, 
mt  of  a  soft  sea  of  verdure — amid  masses  of  the  foliage  of  walnuts  and 
DOinegranates  and  palms,  steeped  in  the  rich  haze  of  sunshine — rise  the  white 
erraced  roof3  and  glittering  cupolas  of  the  immemorial  city  of  which  the 
)eauty  has  been  compared  in  every  age  to  the  beauty  of  a  Paradise  of  God. 
rhere  amid  its  gardens  of  rose,  and  groves  of  delicious  fruit,  with  the  gleam 
)f  waters  that  flowed  through  it,  flooded  with  the  gold  of  breathless  morn,  lay 
he  eye  of  the  East.1  To  that  land  of  streams,  to  that  city  of  fountains, 
o  that  Paradise  of  God,  Saul  was  hastening — not  on  messages  of  mercy,  not 
io  add  to  tho  happiness  and,  beauty  of  the  world— -but  to  scourge  and  to  slay 
md  to  imprison,  those  perhaps  of  all  its  inhabitants_who  were  the  meekest, 
he  gentlest,  the  most  pure  of  heart.  And  Saul,  with  all  his  tenacity  of 
)urpose,  was  a  man  of  almost  emotional  tenderness  of  character.2  Though 
seal  and  passion  might  hurry  him  into  acts  of  cruelty,  they  could  not 
:rush  within  him  the  instincts  of  sympathy,  and  the  horror  of  suffering 
ind  blood.  Can  we  doubt  that  at  the  sight  of  the  lovely  glittering  city — like 
if  I  may  again  quote  the  Eastern  metaphor)  "a  handful  of  pearls  in  its 
goblet  of  emerald  " — he  felt  one  more  terrible  recoil  from  his  unhallowed 
ask,  one  yet  fiercer  thrust  from  the  wounding  goad  of  a  reproachful 
conscience  ? 

Jtwas  high  noon — and  in  a  Syrian  noonthft  tmr\  shines  fifsrocAy  overhead  in 
^intolerable  blaze  of  boundle^s_ljght---4he  cloudless  sky  glows  like  molten 
brass;  the  white  earth  under  the  feet  glares  like  iron  in  the  furnace;   the 

frholft  n\r7  a^-wft-JqauaaJhL-if,,  sftftms  f,n  qiiTyftr>.w  ""tJioflgfr  j&  were  pery^eoTwttir 

ubtlo  flames.  That  Saul  and  his  comrades  should  at  such  a  moment  have 
}till  been  pressing  forward  on  their  journey  would  seem  to  argue  a  troubled 
aipatience,  an  impassioned  haste.    Generally  at  that  time  of  day  the  traveller 

1  See  Porter's  Syria,  p.  435. 

'  See  Adolphe  MonocTs  sermon,  Les  Larmrs  de  8t.  Paul, 
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will  be  resting  in  his  khan,  or  lying  under  the  shelter  of  his  tent.  But  it  Was 
Saul  who  would  regidate  the  movements  of  his  little  company ;  and  Saul  was 
pressing  on. 

Then  suddenly  all  was  ended — the  eager  haste,  the  agonising  struggle,  the 
deadly  mission,  the  mad  infatuation,  the  feverish  desire  to  quench  doubl 
in  persecution.  Round  them  suddenly  from  heaven  there  lightened  a  greal 
light.1  It  was  not  Saul  alone  who  was  conscious  of  it.1'  It  seemed  as  thougl 
the  whole  atmosphere  had  caught  fire,  and  they  were  suddenly  wrapped 
in  sheets  of  blinding  splendour.  ''It  might  be  imagined  that  nothing  car 
Jf  \  out-dazzle  the  glare  of  a  Syrian  sun  at  noon ;  but  this  light  was  more  vivid 
than  its  brightness,  more  penetrating  than  its  flame.1' And  with  the  lighlj 
came  to  those  who  journeyed  with  Saul  an  awful  but  unintelligible  sound 
As  though  by  some  universal  flash  from  heaven  they  were  all  struck  to  eartl 
SjxST  together,  and  when  the  others  had  arisen  and  had  partially  recovered  from 
their  terror,  Saul  was  still  prostrate  there.  They  were  conscious  that  some- 
thing awful  had  happened.1  Had  we  been  able  to  ask  them  what  it  was,  it  h 
more  than  doubtful  whether  they  could  have  said.  I  Had  it  been  suggested  t( 
them  that  it  was  some  overwhelming  sudden  burst  of  thunder,  som( 
inexpressibly  vivid  gleam  of  electric  flame— some  blinding,  suffocating 
maddening  breath  of  the  sirocco — some  rare  phenomenon  unexperiencec 
before  or  since — they  might  not  have  known.  The  vision  was  not  for  them 
They  saw  the  light  above  the  noonday — they  hearoVand  heard  with  terror 
the  unknown  sound  which  shattered  the  dead  hush  of  noon;  but  they  were  noj 
converted  by_lhis_  epiphany.  To  the  Jew  the  whole  earth  was  full  of  Goch 
visible  ministrants.  The  winds  were  His  spirits,  the  flaming  fires  Hif 
messengers ;  the  thunder  was  the  voice  of  the  Lord  shaking  the  cedars,  yea 
shaking  the  cedars  of  Libanus,  The  bath-kol  might  come  to  him  in  sound 
which  none  but  he  could  understand  :  others  might  say  it  thundered  when  t< 
him  an  angel  spake.2 

But  that  which  happened  was  not  meant  for  those  who  journeyed  witl 
Saul : 3  it  was  meant  for  him ;  and  of  that  which  he  saw  and  which  he  hearc 
he  confessedly  could  be  the  only  witness.  They  could  only  say  that  a  ligh 
had  shone  from  heaven,  but  to  Saul  it  was  a  light  from  Him  who  is  tin 
light  of  the  City  of  God — a  ray  from  the  light  which  no  man  can  approacl 
unto.4 

And  about  that  which  he  saw  and  heard  he  never  wavered.  It  was  th< 
secret  of  his  inmost  being ;  it  was  the  most  unalterable  conviction  of  his  soul 

1  Acts  ix.  3,  nepLYja-Tpaypev,  "  lightened  round."  The  word  is  again  used  in  xxii.  6,  bu 
b  not  found  in  the  LXX.,  and  is  unknown  to  classical  Greek. 

3  John  xii.  29. 

8  Acts  ix.  7,  eliTTrjiceio-av  firjteva  flewpowTe?.  Cf.  Dan.  x.  7,  "I  Daniel  alone  saw  th» 
vision ;  for  the  men  that  were  with  me  saw  not  the  vision ;  but  a  great  quakir  g  fel 
upon  them,  so  that  they  fled  to  hide  themselves."  So  in  ShemCth  Babba,  sect.  2,  f.  104 
3,  it  is  said  that  others  were  with  Moses,  but  that  he  alone  saw  the  burning  bush  (Exod 
iii.  2).  Similarly  Rashi,  at  the  beginning  of  his  commentary  on  Leviticus,  says  tht 
when  God  called  Moses  the  voice  was  heard  by  him  alone. 

*  1  Tim.  vi,  14—16 ;  2  Cor.  xii.  1. 
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it  was  the  very  crisis  and  most  intense  moment  of  his  life.  Others  might  hint 
it  explanations  or  whisper  doubt:1  Saul  knew.  At  that  instant  God  had 
shown  him  His  secret  and  His  covenant.  God  had  found  him ;  had  flung  him 
)o  the  ground  in  the  career  of  victorious  outrage,  to  lead  him  henceforth 
:n  triumph,  a  willing  spectacle  to  angels  and  to  men.2  God  had  spoke 
io  him,  had  struck  him  into  darkness  out  of  the  noonday,  onlyjthat  He  might 
andle  a  noon  in  the  midnight  of  his  heaTt.  From  that,  moment  Saul 
^  A  change  total,  utter,  final  had  passed  over  himr  Jiad_ 
gansf ormed  him.  God  had  called  him,  had  revealed  His  Son  in  him,3  had 
l^iven  him  grace  and  power  to  become  an  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  had  sent 
lim  forth  to  preach  the  faith  which  he  had  once  destroyed,  had  shone  in  his 
leart  to  give  "  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of 
fesus  Christ."4  * 

And  the  means  of  this  mighty  change  all  lay  in  this  one  fact  •■^atthajb^pr 
iw^jmomejiiL&fe  had  seen  the  Iw^djlm^s^hrist.6  To  him  the  persecutor — to 
lim  as  to  the  abortive-born  of  the  Apostolic  family  6 — the  risen,  the  glorified 
Jesus  had  appeared.  He  had  "been  apprehended  by  Christ.''  On  that 
ippearance  all  his  faith  was  founded ;  on  that  pledge  of  resurrection — of  im- 
nortality  to  himself,  and  to  the  dead  who  die  in  Christ — all  his  hopes  were 
inchored.7  If  that  belief  were  unsubstantial,  then  all  his  life  and  all  his  labours 
vere  a  delusion  and  a  snare — he  was  a  wretch  more  to  be  pitied  than  the 
arretchedest  of  the  children  of  the  world.  But  if  an  angel  from  heaven 
preached  a  difiierent  doctrine  it  was  false,  for  he  had  been  taught  by  the  reve- 
ation  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  if  this  hope  were  vain,  then  to  him 

"  The  pillared  firmament  was  rottenness, 
And  earth's  base  built  on  stubble." 

The  strength  of  this  conviction  became  the  leading  force  in  Paul's  future 
ife.  He  tells  us  that  when  the  blaze  of  glory  lightened  round  him  he  was 
irixuck  to  the  earth,  and  there  he  remained  till  the  voice  bade  him  rise,  and 
wrhen  he  rose  his  eyes  were  blinded ; — he  opened  them  on  darkness.}  Had  he 
»een  asked  about  the  long  controversies  which  have  arisen  in  modern  days,  as 
A)  whether  the  appearance  of  the  Risen  Christ  to  him  was  objective  or  sub- 
jective, I  am  far  from  sure  that  he  would  even  have  understood  them.8  He 
lises  indeed  of  this  very  event  the  term  "  vision."  "  I  was  not  disobedient,'" 
le  says  to  King  Agrippa,  "  to  the  heavenly  vision."  9    But  the  word  used  for 

1  We  trace  a  sort  of  hesitating  sneer  in  the  Clementine  Homilies^  xvii.  13,  "He  who 
Delieves  a  vision  ....  may  indeed  be  deceived  by  an  evil  demon,  ....  which 
really  is  nothing,  and  if  he  asks  who  it  is  that  appears  "  [with  an  allusion  to  rts  el,  Kv>€  ; 
[ix.  5)],  "  it  can  answer  what  it  will ;  " — with  very  much  more  to  the  same  effect. 

2  2  Cor.  ii.  14.  *  Acts  xxii.  21 ;  xxvi.  17,  18 ;  Gal.  i.  15,  16. 
4  2  Cor.  iv.  6.                           s  1  Cor.  ix.  1 ;  xv.  8 ;  v.  §uprat  p.  41  sea. 

•  1  Cor.  xv;  8.  7  1  Cor.  xv.  10—29.  8  gee  2  Cor.  xii.  1. 

9  Acts  xxvi.  19, 177  ovpavita  owTfluncji.  When  Zacharias  came  out  of  the  Temple  speech- 
less, the  people  recognised  that  he  had  seen  an  bmao-Ca,  (Luke  i.  22).  The  women  returning 
from  the  tomb  say  they  have  seen  an  birravia  ayyekav  (Luke  xxiv.  23).  The  word,  then,  is 
peculiar  to  Luke  and  the  Acts,  as  are  so  many  words.    It  is,  however,  the  word  used  in 
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vision  means  "awaking  vision,"  and  in  what  conceivable  respect  could  St. 
Paul  have  been  more  overpoweringly  convinced  that  he  had  in  very  truth  seen, 
and  heard,  and  received  a  revelation  and  a  mission  from  the  Risen  Christ  ?  ^  Is 
Hie  essential  miracle  rendered  less  miraculous  by  a  questioning  of  that  objec- 
iivity  to  which  the  language  seems  decidedly  to  point  ?  Are  the  eye  and  the 
car  the  only  organs  by  which  definite  certainties  can  be  conveyed  to  the  human 
soul  ?  are  not  rather  these  organs  the  poorest,  the  weakest,  the  most  likely  to 
be  deceived  ?  To  the  eyes  of  St.  Paul's  companions,  God  spoke  by  the  blind- 
ing light ;  to  their  ears  by  the  awful  sound ;  but  to  the  soul  of  His  chosen 
servant  He  was  visible  indeed  in  the  excellent  glory,  and  He  spoke  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue;  but  whether  the  vision  and  the  voice  came  through  the  dull 
organs  of  sense  or  in  presentations  infinitely  more  intense,  more  vivid,  more 
real,  more  unutterably  convincing  to  the  spirit  by  which  only  things  spiritual 
are  discerned— this  is  a  question  to  which  those  only  will  attach  importance  to 
whom  the  soul  is  nothing  but  the  material  organism— -who  know  of  no  indu- 
bitable channels  of  intercourse  between  man  and  his  Maker  save  those  that 
come  clogged  with  the  imperfections  of  mortal  sense— and  who  cannot  imagine 
anything  real  except  that  which  they  can  grasp  with  both  hands.  One  fact 
remains  upon  any  hypothesis— and  that  is,  thallhe  conversion  of  St.  Paul  was 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  a  miracleT  and  one  of  wMdi.thfi.^pkitual  con- 
sequences  have  affected  eve£y_s^sejq(uent_agfi  of  the  history,  of  mankind.1 

FoTttmughThere  may  be  trivial  variations,  obviously  reconcilable,  and  ab- 
solutely unimportant,  in  the  thrice-repeated  accounts  of  this  event,  yet  in  the 
narration  of  the  main  fact  there  is  no  shadow  of  variation,  and  no  possibility  of 
doubt.2  £  And  the  main  fact  as  St.  Paul  always  related  and  referred  to  it  was  this 
—that,  aSter  several  days'  journey,  when  they  were  now  near  Damascus,  some 
awful  incident  which  impressed  them  all  alike  as  an  infolding  fire  and  a  super- 
natural sound  arrested  their  progress,  and  in  that  light,  as  he  lay  prostrate  on 

the  passage  of  the  Corinthians  just  quoted,  and  the  hrrraxrta  there  leaves  him  no  certainty 
as  to  whether  it  was  corporeal  or  spiritual.  The  LXX.  use  it  (Dan.  ix.  23,  &o.)  to  render 
n*n»,  which  is  used  of  a  night  vision  in  Gen.  xlvi.  2.  Phavorinus  distinctly  says  that 
opaua,  whether  by  day  or  by  night,  is  distinct  from  hvnviov  "dream,"  and  it  seems  as  ii 
St  Luke,  at  any  rate,  meant  by  oTn-cuna  something  more  objective  than  he  meant  bj 
•6PaMa  (Acts  ix.  10-12 ;  xi.  5  ;  xii.  9 ;  xvi.  9 ;  xviii.  9)  or  ^o-rao-t?  (Acts  xi.  5  ;  xxn.  17). 
'Opao-i?,  in  the  N.  T.,  only  occurs  in  Rev.  iv.  3;    ix.  17;  and  m  a  quotation,  Act* 

i  At  such  moments  the  spirit  only  lives,  and  the  *vxv,  the  animal  life,  is  hardly 
adequate  as  an  opyavov  Xijirrucbv  to  apprehend  such  revelations.  See  Augustine,  De  Genes 
~j  fA*+  «m   q      "  t.o  n>ir»cn  pacon+.ipllA  pst  mifi  nous  tie  perdions  pas  de  vue  le  grand  prin 


adldtixii.  3.  "  La  chose  essentielle  est  que  nous  ne  perdions  pas  de  vue  le  grand  prin 
cipe  evangelique  d'un  contact  direct  de  l'esprit  de  Dieu  avec  celui  de  Thomme,  contact  qu 
echappe  a  l'analyse  du  raisonnement  .  .  .  .  Le  mysfcicisme  evangeiique  en  revelant  ai 
sens  cWtien  un  monde  de  miracles  incessants,  lui  epargne  la  peine  de  te  prfeoccuper  di 
petit  nombre  de  ceux  qu'  analysent  contradictoirement  le  rationahsme  critique  et  1 
rationalisme  orthodoxe"  (Reuss,  Hist.  Apostolique,  p.  114).  "  Christ  stood  before  me, 
said  St.  Teresa.  "  I  saw  Him  with  the  eyes  of  the  soul  more  distinctly  than  I  could  hav 
seen  Him  with  the  eyes  of  the  body  "  ( Vida,  vii.  11).  S 

2  It  is  superfluous  to  repeat  the  reconciliation  of  these  small  apparent  contradictions 
because  they  are  all  reconciled  and  accounted  for  in  the  narrative  of  the  text.  Had  the 
been  of  the  smallest  importance,  had  they  been  such  as  one  moment  of  common  sens 
could  fail  to  solve,  a  writer  so  careful  as  St.  Luke  would  not  have  left  them  side  by  side 
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bhe  earth,  Saul  saw  a  mortal  shape1  and  heard  a  human  voice  syaing  to  him, 
L  gha^  Shaul"— for  it  is  remarkable  how  the  vividness  of  that  impression  is 
incidentally  preserved  in  each  form  of  the  narrative  2— "  why  persecutest  thou 
Me  ?  It  isjiard  facJhee  to  kick  against  the  goads."3  But  at  that  awful  mo- 
ment Saul  did  not  recognise  the  speaker,  whom  on  earth  he  had  never  seen. 
*  Who  art  Thou,  Lord  ?  »  he  said.  And  He—"  I  am  Jesus  of  Nazareth  whom 
thou  persecutest."  . 

"  Jesus  of  Nazareth  P  Why  did  the  glorified  speaker  here  adopt  tho  name 
of  His  obscurity  on  earth  ?  Why,  as  St.  Chrysostom  asks,  did  Ho  not  say,  "  I 
am  tho  Son  of  God;  the  Word  that  was  in  the  beginning ;  He  that  sitteth  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  Father ;  He  who  is  in  the  form  of  God  ;  He  who  stretched 
out  the  heaven ;  He  who  made  the  earth ;  He  who  levelled  the  sea ;  He  who 
created  the  angels  ;  He  who  is  everywhere  and  filleth  all  things;  He  who  was 
pre-existent  and  was  begotten  ?"  Why  did  He  not  utter  those  awful  titles,  but, 
i"I  am  Jesus  of  Nazareth  whom  thou  persecutest  "—from  the  earthly  city, 
from  the  earthly  home  ?  Because  His  persecutor  knew  Him  not ;  for  had  he 
known  Him  he  would  not  have  persecuted  Him.  He  knew  not  that  He  had 
been  begotten  of  the  Father,  but  that  He  was  from  Nazareth  he  knew.  Had 
He  then  said  to  him,  "  I  am  the  Son  of  God,  the  Word  that  was  in  the  begin- 
ning, He  who  made  the  heaven,"  Saul  might  have  said,  "  That  is  not  He  whom 
I  am  persecuting."  Had  He  uttered  to  him  those  vast,  and  bright,  and  lofty 
ititles,  Saul  might  have  said,  "This  is  not  the  crucified."  But  that  he  may 
I  know  that  he  is  persecuting  Him  who  was  mado  flesh,4  who  took  the  form  of  a 
!  servant,  who  died,  who  was  buried,  naming  Himself  from  the  earthly  place, 
\  He  says,  "  I  am  Jesus  of  Nazareth  whom  thou  persecutest."  This,  then,  was 
i  the  Messiah  whom  he  had  hated  and  despised— this  was  He  who  had  been  the 
Heavenly  Shepherd  of  his  soul ;— He  who  to  guide  back  his  wandering  foot- 
's steps  into  the  straight  furrow  had  held  in  His  hand  that  unseen  goad  against 
which,  like  some  stubborn  ox,  he  had  struggled  and  kicked  in  vain. 

And  when  the  Yoice  of  that  speaker  from  out  of  the  unapproachable 

i  This  though  not  in  the  Acts  asserted  in  so  many  words  in  the  direct  narrative, 
seems  to  be  most  obviously  implied  in  the  tyftp  <roi  of  xxvi.  16,  in  the  contrast  of  the 
lurffai  eewpoCvTc?  of  ix.  7,  in  the  'It,o-oO?  o  &*0cfc  o-oi  kv  rji  oSaJ  of  ver.  17,  m  the™*  eV  rr,  ofc? 
:  clto  rev  Kvpiov  of  verse  27,  and  in  the  already  quoted  references  (1  Cor.  ix.  1;  xv.  8). 
The  remark  of  Chrysostom,  koX  mv  qvk  w^n  a^*  5t<*  *p*yi>a-™v  wtf>0rj,  is  meant  to  be 
perfectly  sincere  and  honest,  but  when  compared  with  the  above  passage,  seems  to  show 
less  than  the  great  orator's  usual  care  and  discrimination. 

3  Elsewhere  he  is  always  called  SovAos,  but  here  SaovA.  # 

3  This  addition  is  genuine  in  Acts  xxvi.  14 ;  and  6  Na£wpcuo*  certainly  in  xxii.  8.  Of 
:  the  many  illustrations  quoted  by  "Wetstein,  and  copied  from  him  by  subsequent  commen- 
i  tators,  the  most  apposite  and  interesting  are  ^Esch.  Agam.  1633,  Prom.  323,  Eur.  Bacch. 

791,  Ter.  Phorm.  i.  22,  7.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  though  ox-goads  wers 
'  commonly  used  in  the  East,  not  one  single  Eastern  or  Semitic  parallel  can  be  adduced. 
!  The  reference  to  Deut.  xxxii.  15  is  wholly  beside  the  mark,  though  goads  are  alluded  to 

in  Judg.  iii.  31 ;  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  25.  St.  Paul  would  have  been  naturally  familiar  with 
!  the  common  Greek  proverbs,  and  those  only  will  be  startled  that  a  Greek  proverb  should 

be  addressed  to  him  by  his  glorified  Lord,  who  can  never  be  brought  to  understand  the 
.  simple  principle  that  Inspiration  must  always  speak  (as  even  the  Rabbis  saw)  *  in  the 
f  tongue  of  the  sons  of  men." 

4  Chrysostom  adds,  rw  nir'  wrw  (r^wwrTpa^vr*,  bu$  this  I  believe  to  be  a  lobfe** 
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brightness  had,  as  it  were,  smitten  him  to  the  very  earth  with  remorse  by  tl« 
sense  of  this  awful  truth,—"  But  rise,"  it  continued,  and  "  stand  upon  thj 
feet,  and  go  into  the  city,  and  it  shall  be  told  thee  what  thou  must  do." 

This  is  the  form  in  which  the  words  are,  with  trivial  differences,  given  ii 
St.  Luke's  narrative,  and  in  St.  Paul's  speech  from  the  steps  of  Antonia.  Ir 
his  speech  before  Agrippa,  it  might  seem  as  if  more  had  been  spoken  thenj 
But  in  this  instance  again  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  after  the  first  appalling 
question,  "  Shaul,  Shaul,  why  persecutest  thou  Me  ?  "  which  remained  branded 
so  vividly  upon  his  heart,  Paul  could  himself  have  said  how  much  of  the  revelaj 
tion  which  henceforth  transfigured  his  life  was  derived  from  the  actual  momed; 
when  he  lay  blinded  and  trembling  on  the  ground,  and  how  much  from  thd 
subsequent  hours  of  deep  external  darkness  and  brightening  inward  light.  In 
the  annals  of  human  lives  there  have  been  other  spiritual  crises  analogous  1 
this  in  their  startling  suddenness,  in  their  absolute  finality.  To  many  thd 
resurrection  from  the  death  of  sin  is  a  slow  and  life-long  process;  but  others! 
pass  with  one  thrill  of  conviction,  with  one  spasm  of  energy,  from  death  to 
life,  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God.  Such  moments  crowd  eternity  into 
an  hour,  and  stretch  an  hour  into  eternity. 

"  At  such  high  hours 
Of  inspiration  from  the  Living  God 
Thought  is  not." 

When  God's  awful  warnings  burn  before  the  soul  in  letters  of  flame,  it  can  read 
them  indeed,  and  know  their  meaning  to  the  very  uttermost,  but  it  does  not| 
know,  and  it  does  not  care,  whether  it  was  Perez  or  Upharsin  that  was  written 
on  the  wall.  The  utterances  of  the  Eternal  Sibyl  are  inscribed  on  records 
scattered  and  multitudinous  as  are  the  forest  leaves.  As  the  anatomist  may! 
dissect  every  joint  and  lay  bare  every  nerve  of  the  organism,  yet  be  infinitely 
distant  from  any  discovery  of  the  principle  of  life,  so  the  critic  and  grammarian 
may  decipher  the  dim  syllables  and  wrangle  about  the  disputed  discrepancies, 
but  it  is  not  theirs  to  interpret.  If  we  would  in  truth  understand  such 
spiritual  experiences,  the  records  of  them  must  be  read  by  a  light  that  never 
was  on  land  or  sea.  .  <v 

&aul  ^^jg^^Pggj  J10  hajLi^eiianjiea^  in  lif  ej  J13  had 

%  Men  intnTmiast  ofTEings  temporal,  he  rose  in  awful  conscimisness  of  the 
brings  eternal ;  he  had  fallen  a  proud,  intolerant,  persecuting  Jew,  he  rose  a 
humble,  broken-hearted^penitenLChristian,- .  Iii  that  moment  a  new  element 
hadbeen  added  to  his  being.  Henceforth— to  use  his  own  deep  and  dominant 
expression— he  was  "in  Christ."  God  had  found  him;  Jesus  had  spoken  to 
him,  and  in  one  flash  changed  him  from  a  raging  Pharisee  into  a  true  discipio 
—from  the  murderer  of ^the  saints  into  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  It  was  a 
new  birth,  a  new  creation.  As  we  read  the  story  of  it,  if  we  have  one  touch  of 
reverenco  within  our  souls,  shall  we  not  take  off  our  shoes  from  off  our  foot, 
for  the  place  whereon  we  stand  is  holy  ground  ? 

Saul  rose,  and  all  was  dark.    The  dazzling  vision  had  passed  away,  and 
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with  it  also  the  glittering  city,  the  fragrant  gardens,  the  burning  noon.  Amazed 
and  startled,  his  attendants  took  him  by  the  hand  and  led  him  to  Damascus. 
Hejiad  meant  jojgnteHtl^city in  all  the  importance  of  a  Commissioner  from 
;fcheJ3anhedrin,  to  be  received  with  distinction,  not  only  as  himself  a  great  "pupil 
of  the  wise,"  but  even  as  the  representative  of  all  authority  which  the  Jews 
held  most  sacred.  And  he  had  meant  to  leave  the  city,  perhaps,  amid 
multitudes  of  his  applauding  countrymen,  accompanied  by  a  captive  train  of 
he  knew  not  how  many  dejected  Nazarenes.  How  different  were  his  actual 
entrance  and  his  actual  exit !  He  is  led  through  the  city  gate,  stricken,  dejected, 
trembling,  no  longer  breathing  threats  and  slaughter,  but  longing  only  to  be 
the  learner  and  the  suppliant,  and  the  lowest  brother  among  those  whom  he 
had  intended  to  destroy.  He  was  ignominiousj^Je^out  of  the  city,  alone,  in 
imminent  peril  of  arrest  or  assassination,  through  a  window,  m  &  basket,  down 
fee  wall 

They  led  him  to  the  house  of  Judas,  in  that  long  street  which  leads  through 
the  city  and  is  still  called  Straight ;  and  there,  in  remorse,  in  blindness,  in 
bodily  suffering,  in  mental  agitation,  unable  or  unwilling  to  eat  or  drink,  the 
glare  of  that  revealing  light  ever  before  his  darkened  eyes,  the  sound 
of  that  reproachful  voice  ever  in  his  ringing  ears,  Saul  lay  for  three  days. 
None  can  ever  tell  what  things  in  those  three  days  passed  through  his 
soul;  what  revelations  of  the  past,  what  lessons  for  the  present,  what 
guidance  for  the  future.  His  old  life,  his  old  self,  had  been  torn  up  by 
the  very  roots,  and  though  now  he  was  a  new  creature,  the  crisis  can  never 
pass  over  any  one  without  agonies  and  energies — without  earthquake  and 
eclipse.  At  last  the  tumult  of  his  being  found  relief  in  prayer;  and,  in  a 
vision  full  of  peace,  he  saw  one  of  those  brethren  for  a  visit  from  whom 
he  seems  hitherto  to  have  yearned  in  vain,  come  to  him  and  heal  him.  This 
brother  was  Ananias,  a  Christian,  but  a  Christian  held  in  respect  by  all 
the  Jews,  and  therefore  a  fit  envoy  to  come  among  the  Pharisaic  adherents 
by  whom  we  cannot  but  suppose  that  Saul  was  still  surrounded.  It  was 
not  without  shrinking  that  Ananias  had  been  led  to  make  this  visit.  He 
had  heard  of  Saul's  ravages  at  Jerusalem,  and  his  fierce  designs  against 
the  brethren  at  Damascus;  nay,  even  of  the  letters  of  authority  from  the 
High  Priest  which  were  still  in  his  hand.  He  had  heard,  too,  of  what  had 
befallen  him  on  the  way,  but  it  had  not  wholly  conquered  his  not  unnatural 
distrust.  A  divine  injunction  aided  the  charity  of  one  who,  as  a  Christian, 
felt  the  duty  of  believing  all  things,  and  hoping  all  things.  The  Lord, 
appearing  to  him  in  a  dream,  told  him  that  the  zeal  which  had  burned  so 
fiercely  in  the  cause  of  Sadducees  should  henceforth  be  a  fiery  angel  of  the 
Cross, — that  this  pitiless  persecutor  should  be  a  chosen  vessel  to  carry  the 
name  of  Christ  before  Gentiles,  kings,  and  the  children  of  Israel.  "For 
I  will  show  him,"  said  the  vision,,  "how  much  he  must  suffer  for  My 
name." l    The  good  Ananias,  hesitated  no  longer.    He  entered  into  the  house 

1  •'  Fertk  agere  Remanum  est ;  forti*  fcati  Chri&tiaaxua  "  (Corn.  a  Lap.}, 

*♦       *  —  ■    •  
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of  Judas,  and  while  his  very  presence  seemed  to  breathe  peace,  he  addressed  thq 
sufferer  by  the  dear  title  of  brother,  and  laying  his  hands  upon  tbo  clouded! 
eyes,  bade  him  rise,  and  see,  and  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  "  Be  baptised,' 
he  added,  "  and  wash  away  thy  sins,  calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord."  The 
words  of  blessing  and  trust  were  to  the  troubled  nerves  and  aching  heart  oi 
the  sufferer  a  healing  in  themselves.  Immediately  "  there  fell  from  his  eyes  as 
it  had  been  scales."1  He  rose,  and  saw,  and  took  food  and  was  strengthened 
and  received  from  the  hands  of  his  humble  brother  that  sacrament  by  whicl] 
he  was  admitted  into  the  full  privileges  of  the  new  faith.  He  became  a  membei 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  extirpation  of  which  had  been  for  months  th* 
most  passionate  desire  and  the  most  active  purpose  of  his  life. 

Fruitful  indeed  must  have  been  the  conversation  which  he  held  with 
Ananias,  and  doubtless  with  other  brethren,  in  the  delicious  calm  that  fol- 
lowed this  heart- shaking  moment  of  conviction.  In  those  days  Ananias  mus< 
more  and  more  have  confirmed  him  in  the  high  destiny  which  the  voice  oJ 
revelation  had  also  marked  out  to  himself.  jWhai  became  of  his  commission ; 
what  he  did  with  the  High  Priest's  letters ;  Jiow  his  subordinateTdemeaned 
themselves ;  what  alarming  reports  they  took  back  to  Jerusalem  ;  with  what 
eyes  he  was  regarded  by  the  Judaic  synagogues  of  Damascus, — wfi_do  _soJ 
know;  but  we  do  know  that  in  those  days,  whether  they  were  few  or  many,  i< 
became  more  and  more  clear  to  him  that  "  God  had  chosen  him  to  know  Hie 
will,  and  see  that  Just  One,  and  hear  the  voice  of  His  mouth,  and  be  Hie 
witness  unto  all  men  of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard."2 

And  here  let  me  pause  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  St.  Paul's  conversion  as  one  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity. 
That  he  should  have  passed,  by  one  flash  of  conviction,  not  only  from  dark- 
ness  to  light,  but  from  one  direction  of  life  to  the  very  opposite,  is  not  onlj 
characteristic  of  the  man,  but  evidential  of  the  power  and  significance  oJ 
Christianity.  That  the  same  man  who,  just  before,  was  persecuting  Chris- 
tianity with  the  most  violent  hatred,  should  come  all  at  once  to  believe  in  Him) 
whose  followers  he  had  been  seeking  to  destroy,  and  that  in  this  faith  lie 
should  become  a  "  new  creature " — what  is  this  but  a  victory  which  Chris- 
tianity owed  to  nothing  but  the  spell  of  its  own  inherent  power  ?  Of  all 
who  have  been  converted  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  there  is  not  one  in  whose  case 
the  Christian  principle  broke  so  immediately  through  everything  opposed  tc 
it,  and  asserted  so  absolutely  its  triumphant  superiority.  Henceforth  to  Paul 
Christianity  was  summed  up  in  the  one  word  Christ.  And  to  what  does 
he  testify  respecting  Jesus  ?  To  almost  every  single  primarily  important 
fact  respecting  His  Incarnation,  Life,  Sufferings,  Betrayal,  Last  Supper,  Trial, 
Crucifixion,  Resurrection,  Ascension,  and  Heavenly  Exaltation.3    We  com- 

.   \  There  is  a  remarkable  parallel  in  Tob.  xi.  13,  K<u  ikenCtrOrt  irrh  t2>v  vivduv  tS>v  bMo^m 

avTov  ra  AevKw/xara. 

3  Acts  xxii.  14,  15.    ** 

3  See,  among  other  passages,  Rom.  viii.  3, 11;  1  Tim.  iii.  16  ;  Rom.  Ix.  5 :  2  Cor.  i.  5  j 
CoL  I  20;  xi.  3;  1  Cor.  i.  23;  ii.  2;  v.  7;  x.  1G;  Gal.  rt,  19;  Eph.  ii.  13;  Rom.  v.  6; 
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plain  that  nearly  two  thousand  years  have  passed  away,  and  that  the  bright- 
ness of  historical  events  is  apt  to  fade,  and  even  their  very  outline  to  be 
obliterated,  as  thoy  sink  into  the  "  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time."  Well, 
but  are  we  more  keen- sighted,  more  hostile,  more  eager  to  disprove  the  evi- 
dence, than  the  consummate  legalist,  the  admired  rabbi,  the  commissioner  of 
the  Sanhedrin,  the  leading  intellect  in  the  schools — learned  as  Hillel,  patriotic 
as  Judas  of  Gaulon,  burning  with  zeal  for  the  Law  as  intense  as  that  of 
Shammai  ?  He  was  not  separated  from  the  events,  as  we  are,  by  centuries  of 
time.  He  was  not  liable  to  be  blinded,  as  we  are,  by  the  dazzling  glamour  of 
a  victorious  Christendom.  He  had  mingled  daily  with  men  who  had  watched 
from  Bethlehem  to  Golgotha  the  life  of  the  Crucified, — not  only  with  His  simple- 
hearted  followers,  but  with  His  learned  and  powerful  enemies.  He  had  talked 
with  the  priests  who  had  consigned  Him  to  the  cross ;  he  had  put  to  death 
the  followers  who  had  wept  beside  His  tomb.  He  had  to  face  the  unutterable 
horror  which,  to  any  orthodox  Jew,  was  involved  in  the  thought  of  a  Messiah 
who  "  had  hung  upon  a  tree."  He  had  heard  again  and  again  the  proofs 
which  satisfied  an  Annas  and  a  Gamaliel  that  Jesus  was  a  deceiver  of  the 
people.1  The  events  on  which  the  Apostles  relied,  in  proof  of  His  divinity, 
had  taken  place  in  the  full  blaze  of  contemporary  knowledge.  He  had  not  to 
deal  with  uncertainties  of  criticism  or  assaults  on  authenticity.  He  could 
question,  not  ancient  documents,  but  living  men ;  he  could  analyse,  not  frag- 
mentary records,  but  existing  evidence.  He  had  thousands  of  means  close  at 
hand  whereby  to  test  the  reality  or  unreality  of  the  Resurrection  in  which,  up 
to  this  time,  he  had  so  passionately  and  contemptuously  disbelieved.  In 
accepting  this  half-crushed  and  wholly  execrated  faith  he  had  everything  in 
the  world  to  lose — he  had  nothing  conceivable  to  gain ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of 
all — overwhelmed  by  a  conviction  which  he  felt  to  be  irresistible — Saul,  the  j 
Pharisee,  became  a  witness  of  the  Resurrection,  a  preacher  of  the  Cross.  / 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE       EETIREMENT      OF       ST.       PAUL. 

"  Thou  shalt  have  joy  in  sadness  soon, 
The  pure  calm  hope  be  thine, 
That  brightens  like  the  eastern  moon, 
When  day's  wild  lights  decline.' ' — Kehle. 

Saul  was  now  a  "  Nazarene,"  but  many  a  year  of  thought  and  training  had  tc 
elapse  before  he  was  prepared  for  the  great  mission  of  his  life. 

If,  indeed,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  our  only  source  of  information 
respecting  him,  we  should  have  been  compelled  to  suppose  that  he  instantly 

vi.  4,  9 ;  viii.  11 ;  xiv.  15 ;  xv.  3 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  passim;  Rom.  x.  6 ;  Col.  ill.  1 ;  Eph.  ii.  6; 
\\  Tim.  iii.  16,  &c. 

1  Jofcn  vii.  12,  47 :  ix.  16 ;  x.  20. 
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plunged  into  tho  work  of  teaching.  "  He  was  with  the  disciples  in  Damascm 
certain  days,"  says  St.  Luke  ;  "  and  immediately  in  the  synagogues  he  begai 
to  preach  Jesus,  that  He  is  the  Son  of  God;"1  and  he  proceeds  to  narrate  tlti 
amazement  of  the  Jews,  the  growing  power  of  Saul's  demonstrations,  and 
after  an  indefinite  period  had  elapsed,  the  plot  of  the  Jews  against  him,  anc 
his  escape  from  Damascus. 

But  St.  Luke  never  gives,  nor  professes  to  give,  a  complete  biography. 
During  the  time  that  he  was  tho  companion  of  the  Apostle  his  details,  indeed 
are  numerous  and  exact ;  but  if  even  in  this  later  part  of  his  career  he  nevei 
mentions  Titus,  or  once  alludes  to  the  fact  that  St.  Paul  wrote  a  single  epistle., 
we  cannot  be  surprised  that  his  notices  of  the  Apostle's  earlier  career  are  frag- 
mentary, either  because  he  knew  no  more,  or  because,  in  his  brief  space,  he 
suppresses  all  circumstances  that  did  not  bear  on  his  immediate  purpose. 

Accordingly,  if  we  turn  to  the  biographic  retrospect  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  in  which  St.  Paul  refers  to  this  period  to  prove  the  independence  of 
his  apostolate,  we  find  that  in  tho  Acts  the  events  of  three  years  have  been 
compressed  into  as  many  verses,  and  that,  instead  of  immediately  beginning  to 
preach  at  Damascus,  he  immediately  retired  into  Arabia.2  For  "  when,"  he 
says,  "  He  who  separated  me  from  my  mother's  womb,  and  called  me  by  His 
grace,  was  pleased  to  reveal  His  Son  in  me,  that  I  might  preach  Him  among 
the  Gentiles,  immediately  I  did  not  communicate  with  flesh  and  blood,  nor 
went  I  up  to  Jerusalem  to  those  who  were  Apostles  before  me,  but  I  went 
away  into  Arabia,  and  again  I  returned  to  Damascus." 

No  one,  I  think,  who  reads  this  passage  attentively  can  deny  that  it  gives 
the  impression  of  an  intentional  retirement  from  human  intercourse.  A  multi- 
tude of  writers  have  assumed  that  St.  Paul  first  preached  at  Damascus,  then 
retired  to  Arabia,  and  then  returned,  with  increased  zeal  and  power,  to  preach 
in  Damascus  once  more.  Not  only  is  St.  Paul's  own  language  unfavourable 
to  such  a  view,  but  it  seems  to  exclude  it.     What  would  all  psychological 

i  Acts  ix.  19,  20. 

2  I  understand  the  cvffeus  of  Gal.  i.  16  as  immediately  succeeding  St.  Paul's  conversion; 
the  €v0e<os  of  Acts  ix.  20  as  immediately  succeeding  his  return  to  Damascus.  The  re- 
tirement into  Arabia  must  be  interpreted  as  a  lacuna  either  at  the  middle  of  Acts  ix.  19, 
or  at  the  end  of  that  verse,  or  after  verse  21.  The  reasons  why  I  unhesitatingly 
assume  the  first  of  these  alternatives  are  given  in  the  text.  There  is  nothing  to  be  said 
for  supposing  with  Kuinoel  and  Olshausen  that  it  was  subsequent  to  the  escape  from 
Damascus,  which  seems  directly  to  contradict,  or  at  any  rate  to  render  superfluous,  the 
TraAii/  of  Gal  i.  17.  We  may  be  quite  sure  that  St.  Paul  did  not  talk  promiscuously  about 
this  period  of  his  life.  No  man,  even  with  familiar  friends,  will  make  the  most  solemn 
crises  of  his  life  a  subject  of  common  conversation ;  and  Paul  was  by  no  means  a  man  to 
wear  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve.  How  many  hundreds  who  read  this  passage  will  by  a 
moment's  thought  become  aware  that  apart  from  written  memoranda,  and  possibly  even 
with  their  aid,  there  is  no  one  living  who  could  write  his  own  biography  with  any  approach 
to  accuracy  ?  What  reason  is  there  for  supposing  that  it  would  have  been  otherwise 
with  St.  Paul?  What  reason  is  there  for  the  supposition  that  he  entrusted  St.  Luke  with 
all  the  important  facts  which  had  occurred  to  him,  when  we  see  that  what  St.  Luke  was 
able  to  record  about  him  neither  portrayed  one-fourth  of  his  character  nor  preserved  a 
memorial  of  one  tithe  of  his  sufferings  ?  And  it  is  to  bo  observed  that  in  Acts  xxii.  16,  17, 
where  it  had  no  bearing  on  his  immediate  subject,  St.  Paul  himself  omits  all  reference  to 
this  retirement  into  Arab-is* 
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considerations  lead  us  to  think  likely  in  the  case  of  one  circumstanced  as  Saul 
of  Tarsus  was  after  his  sudden  and  strange  conversion?  The  least  likely 
course — the  one  which  would  place  him  at  the  greatest  distance  from  all  deep 
and  earnest  spirits  who  have  passed  through  a  similar  crisis — would  be  for  him 
to  have  plunged  at  once  into  the  arena  of  controversy,  and  to  have  passed? 
without  pause  or  breathing-space,  from  the  position  of  a  leading  persecutor 
into  that  of  a  prominent  champion,  In  the  case  of  men  of  shallow  nature,  or 
superficial  convictions,  such  a  proceeding  is  possible ;  but  we  cannot  imagine  it 
of  St.  Paul.  It  is  not  thus  with  souls  which  have  been  arrested  in  mid-career 
by  the  heart- searching  voice  of  God.  Just  as  an  eagle  which  has  been  drenched 
and  battered  by  some  fierce  storm  will  alight  to  plume  its  ruffled  wings,  so 
when  a  great  soul  has  "  passed  through  fire  and  through  water  "  it  needs  some 
safe  and  quiet  place  in  which  to  rest.  The  lifelong  convictions  of  any  man 
may  be  reversed  in  an  instant,  and  that  sudden  reversion  often  causes  a 
marvellous  change ;  but  it  is  never  in  an  instant  that  the  whole  nature  and 
character  of  a  man  are  transformed  from  what  they  were  before.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  of  any  change  more  total,  any  rift  of  difference  more  deep,  than 
that  which  separated  Saul  the  persecutor  from  Paul  the  Apostle  ;  and  we  are 
sure  that — like  Moses,  like  Elijah,  like  our  Lord  Himself,  like  almost  every 
great  soul  in  ancient  or  modern  times  to  whom  has  been  entrusted  the  task  of 
swaying  the  destinies  by  moulding  the  convictions  of  mankind — like  Sakya 
Mouni,  like  Mahomet  in  the  cave  of  Hira,  like  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  in  his 
sickness,  like  Luther  in  the  monastery  of  Erfurdt — he  would  need  a  quiet 
period  in  which  to  elaborate  his  thoughts,  to  still  the  tumult  of  his  emotions, 
bo  commune  in  secrecy  and  in  silence  with  his  own  soul.  It  was  necessary  for 
him  to  understand  the  Scriptures ;  to  co-ordinate  his  old  with  his  new  beliefs. 
[t  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  if  Saul — ignorant  as  yet  of  many  essential 
truths  of  Christianity,  alien  as  yet  from  the  experience  of  its  deepest  power — 
tiad  begun  at  once  to  argue  with  and  to  preach  to  others,  he  could  hardly  have 
lone  the  work  he  did.  To  suppose  that  the  truths  of  which  afterwards  ha 
became  the  appointed  teacher  were  all  revealed  to  him  as  by  one  flash  of  light 
|in  all  their  fulness,  is  to  suppose  that  which  is  alien  to  God's  dealings  with  tha 
iuman  soul,  and  which  utterly  contradicts  the  phenomena  of  that  long  series 
)f  Epistles  in  which  we  watch  the  progress  of  his  thoughts.  Even  on  grounds 
)f  historic  probability,  it  seems  unlikely  that  Saul  should  at  once  have  been 
jible  to  substitute  a  propaganda  for  an  inquisition.  Under  such  circumstances 
t  would  have  been  difficult  for  the  brethren  to  trust,  and  still  more  difficult 
for  the  Jews  to  tolerate  him.  The  latter  would  have  treated  him  as  a  shame- 
ess  renegade,1  the  former  would  have  mistrusted  him  as  a  secret  spy. 

We  might,  perhaps,  have  expected  that  Saul  would  have  stayed  quietly 
imong  the  Christians  at  Damascus,  mingling  unobtrusively  in  their  meetings, 
istening  to  them,  learning  of  them,  taking  at  their  love-feasts  the  humblest 
?lace.    We  can  hardly  suppose  that  he  cherished,  in  these  first  days  of  his 

1  They  would  have  called  him  a  lam,  one  who  had  abandoned  his  religious  convictions. 
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Christian  career,  the  developed  purpose  of  preaching  an  independent  Gospel. 
Assailed,  as  he  subsequently  was,  on  all  sides,  but  thwarted  most  of  all  by  the 
espionage  of  false  brethren,  and  tho  calumnies  of  those  who  desired  to  throw 
doubt  on  his  inspired  authority,  it  was  indeed  a  providential  circumstance  that 
the  events  which  followed  his  conversion  were  such  as  to  separate  him  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  appearance  of  discipleship  to  human  instructors.    As  a 
Pharisee  he  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel ;  as  a  Christian  he  called  no  man 
his  master.    He  asserts,  with  reiterated  earnestness,  that  his  teaching  as  well] 
as  his  authority,  "  his  Gospel "  no  less  than  his  Apostleship,  had  been  received! 
immediately  from  God.    Indeed,  the  main  object  of  that  intensely  interesting 
and  characteristic  narrative  which  occupies  the  two  first  chapters  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians  is  to  establish  the  declaration  which  he  felt  it  necessary  to 
make  so  strongly,  that  "  the  Gospel  preached  by  him  was  not  a  human  gospel, 
and  that  ho  did  not  even  receive  it  from  any  human  being,  nor  was  he  taught 
it,  but  through  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ." l    Had  he  not  been  able  to  assure 
his  converts  of  this — had  he  not  been  able  to  appeal  to  visions  and  revelations 
of  the  Lord — he  might  have  furnished  another  instance  of  one  whose  opinions 
have  been  crushed  and  silenced  by  the  empty  authority  of  names.     It  was  from 
no  personal  feeling  of  emulation — a  feeling  of  which  a  soul  so  passionately  in 
earnest  as  his  is  profoundly  incapable — but  it  was  from  the  duty  of  ensuring 
attention  to  the  truths  he  preached  that  he  felt  it  to  be  so  necessary  to  con- 
vince the  churches  which  he  had  founded  how  deep  would  be  their  folly  if 
they  allowed  themselves  to  be  seduced  from  the  liberty  of  his  Gospel  by  the  re- 
trograde mission  of  the  evangelists  of  bondage.    It  was  indispensable  for  the 
dissemination  of  the  truth  that  he  should  be  listened  to  as  an  Apostle  "neither 
of  man,  nor  by  any  man,  but  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  God,  who  raised  him  from 
the  dead."     Had  his  Apostleship  emanated  from  (a7ri>)  the  Twelve,  or  been 
conferred  on  him  by  the  consecrating  act  of  (5ia)  any  one  of  them,2  then  they 
might  be  supposed  to  have  a  certain  superior  commission,  a  certain  coercive 
power.    If,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  they  had  no  such  power,  it  was  because 
he  had  received  his  commission  directly  from  his  Lord.    And  to  this  indepen- 
dence of  knowledge  he  often  refers.  ^  He  tells  the  Thessalonians,  "  by  the 
Word  of  the  Lord," 3  that  those  who  were  still  alive  at  the  Second  Advent 
should  not  be  beforehand  with — should  gain  no  advantage  or  priority  over — 
those  that  slept.     He  tells  the  Ephesians  4  that  it  was  by  revelation  that  God 
"  made  known  to  him  the  mystery  which  in  other  generations  was  not  made 
known  to  the  sons  of  men — namely,  that  the  Gentiles  are  co-heirs  and  co- 
members  and  co-partakers6  of  the  promise  in  Christ  Jesus,  through  the  Gospel 
of  which  he  became  a  minister  according  to  the  gift  of  the  grace  of  God,  which 
was  given  him  according  to  the  mighty  working  of  His  power."     He  tells  the 
Colossians  6  that  he  became  a  minister  of  the  Church  "  in  accordance  with  the 
stewardship  of  God  given  to  him  for  them,  that  he  might  fully  preach  the 

1  Gal.  !.  11,  12.  2  Gal.  1.  1,  wx  an  av&p&ntav  ovfie  fit*  avOptovov. 

*  1  Thess.  iv.  15,  h  X*Sy*  Kvpfov.  4  Eph.  iii.  3—6. 

'  <rvyK\rjpcv6pa  <cai  crv<r<rw^*  kbX  {rvpperox**  *  Col.  i.  25. 
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Word  of  God,  tlie  mystery  hidden  from  the  ages  and  the  generations.'*  From 
i;hese  and  from  othor  passages  it  seems  clear  that  what  St.  Paul  meant  to 
represent  as  special  subjects  of  the  revelation  which  he  had  received  were 
partly  distinct  views  of  what  rule  ought  to  be  followed  by  Christians  in  special 
jinstances,  partly  great  facts  about  the  resurrection,1  partly  the  direct  vision  of 
i  Saviour  not  only  risen  from  the  dead,  but  exalted  at  the  right  hand  of  God; 
Ibut  especially  the  central  and  peculiar  fact  of  his  teaching  "  the  mystery  of 
[Christ " — the  truth  once  secret,  but  now  revealed — the  deliverance  which  He 
[had  wrought,  the  justification  by  faith  which  He  had  rendered  possible,  and, 
most  of  all,  the  free  offer  of  this  great  salvation  to  the  Gentiles,  without  the 
necessity  of  their  incurring  the  yoke  of  bondage,  which  even  the  Jew  had 
found  to  be  heavier  than  he  could  bear.2 

It  can  hardly,  therefore,  be  doubted  that  after  his  recovery  from  the  shock 
of  conviction  with  which  his  soul  must  long  have  continued  to  tremble,  Paul 
only  spent  a  few  quiet  days  with  Ananias,  and  any  other  brethren  who  would 
hold  out  to  him  the  right  hand  of  fiiendship.  He  might  talk  with  them  of 
the  life  which  Jesus  had  lived  on  earth.    He  might  hear  from  them  those 

reminiscences  of  the 

"Sinless  years 
"Which  breathed  beneath  the  Syrian  blue," 

of  which  the  most  precious  were  afterwards  recorded  by  the  four  Evangelists. 
In  listening  to  these  he  would  have  been  fed  with  "  the  spiritual  guileless 
milk."3  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  in  those  days  more  than  ever  he  would 
refrain  his  soul  and  keep  it  low — that  his  soul  was  even  as  a  weaned  child. 
But  of  the  mystery  which  he  was  afterwards  to  preach — of  that  which 
emphatically  he  called  "  his  Gospel "  4 — neither  Ananias  (who  was  himself  a 
rigid  Jew),  nor  any  of  the  disciples,  could  tell  him  anything.  That  was 
taught  him  by  God  alone.  It  came  to  him  by  the  illuminating  power  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  in  revelations  which  accompanied  each  step  in  that  Divine 
process  of  education  which  constituted  his  life. 

But  he  could  not  in  any  case  have  stayed  long  in  Damascus.  His  position 
there  was  for  the  present  untenable.  Alike  the  terror  with  which  his  arrival 
must  have  been  expected  by  the  brethren,  and  the  expectation  which  it  had 
aroused  among  the  Jews,  would  make  him  the  centre  of  hatred  and  suspicion, 
of  rumour  and  curiosity.  He  may  even  have  been  in  danger  of  arrest  by  the 
very  subordinates  to  whom  his  sudden  change  of  purpose  must  have  seemed 
to  delegate  his  commission.  But  a  stronger  motive  for  retirement  than  all 
this  would  be  the  yearning  for  solitude;  the  intense  desire,  and  even  the 
overpowering  necessity,  to  be  for  a  time  alone  with  God.  He  was  a  stricken 
deer,  and  was  impelled  as  by  a  strong  instinct  to  leave  the  herd.  In  solitude 
a  man  may  trace  to  their  hidden  source  the  fatal  errors  of  the  past ;  he  may 

1  See  1  Cor.  xv.  22 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  15. 

a  See  Col.  iv.  3;  Eph.  iii.  3;  vi.  19  ;  Rom.  xvi.  25. 

8  1  Pet.  ii.  2,  to  XoyiKov  afioXov  vaXa. 

«  1  Cor.  be  17;  Gal,  lii  2,  7;  2  Thess.  ii.  14;  2  Tim.  ii.  8. 
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pray  for  that  light  from  heaven — no  longer  flaming  with  more  than  noonday 
fierceness,  but  shining  quietly  in  dark  places — which  shall  enable  him  to 
understand  the  many  mysteries  of  life ;  he  may  wait  the  healing  of  his  deep 
wounds  by  the  same  tender  hand  that  in  mercy  has  inflicted  them ;  he  may 

"  Sit  on  the  desert  stone 
Like  Elijah  at  Horeb's  cave  alone ; 
And  a  gentle  voice  comes  through  the  wild, 
Like  a  father  consoling  his  fretful  child, 
That  banishes  bitterness,  wrath,  and  fear, 
Saying,  *  Man  is  distant,  but  God  is  near.'  n 

And  so  Saul  went  to  Arabia — a  word  which  must,  I  think,  be  understood  in 
its  popular  and  primary  sense  to  mean  the  Sinaitic  peninsula.1 

He  who  had  been  a  persecutor  in  honour  of  Moses,  would  henceforth  be 
himself  represented  as  a  renegade  from  Moses.  The  most  zealous  of  the 
living  servants  of  Mosaism  was  to  be  the  man  who  should  prove  most 
convincingly  that  Mosaism  was  to  vanish  away.  Was  it  not  natural,  then, 
that  he  should  long  to  visit  the  holy  ground  where  the  bush  had  glowed 
in  unconsuming  fire,  and  the  granite  crags  had  trembled  at  the  voice  which 
uttered  the  fiery  law  ?  Would  the  shadow  of  good  things  look  so  much  of  a 
shadow  if  he  visited  the  very  spot  where  the  great  Lawgiver  and  the  great 
Prophet  had  held  high  communings  with  God  ?  Could  he  indeed  be  sure  that 
he  had  come  unto  the  Mount  Sion,  and  unto  the  city  of  the  living  God,  the, 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  to  Jesus  the  Mediator  of  a  new  covenant,  until  he, 
had  visited  the  mount  that  might  be  touched  and  that  burned  with  fire,  where 
amid  blackness,  and  darkness,  and  tempest,  and  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  and 
the  voice  of  words,  Moses  himself  had  exceedingly  feared  and  quaked? 

How  long  he  stayed,  we  do  not  know.  It  has  usually  been  assumed  that 
his  stay  was  brief ;  to  me  it  seems  far  more  probable  that  it  occupied  no  small 
portion  of  those  "three  years "2  which  he  tells  us  elapsed  before  he  visited 
Jerusalem.     Few  have  doubted  that  those  "  three  years  "are,  to_be  dated  from 

his  conversiom It  seems  clear  that  after  his  conversiojijiejtayed  buTa  few 

rkya  (fifttpa.1  n-ivU)  with  thft  dkfiiplfis;  that  thmi — at  thn  earliest  ^practicable 
moment— he  retired  into  Arabia ;  that  after  his  return  he  began  to"  preach, 
and  that  this  ministry  in  Damascus  was  interrupted  after  a  certain  period 
(r}fi€pai  iKavai)  bjr  the  conspiracy  of  the  ^Tewa.  The  latter  expression  is  translated 
"  many  days  "  in  the  Acts ;  but  though  the  continuance  of  his  preaching  may 
have  occupied  days  which  in  comparison  with  his  first  brief  stay  might  have 
been  called  "  many,"  the  phrase  itself  is  so  vague  that  it  might  be  used  of 
almost  any  period  from  a  fortnight  to  three  years.3  As  to  the  general 
correctness  of  this  conclusion  I  can  feel  no  doubt ;  the  only  point  which  must 
always  remain  dubious  is  whother  the  phrase  "three  years"  means  three 
complete  years,  or  whether  it  means  one  full  year,  and  a  part,  however  short, 
of  two  other  years.    From  the  chronology  of  St.  Paul's  life  we  can  attain  no 

i  See  Excursus  IX.,  "Saul  in  Arabia/1  a  Gal.  i.  18. 

8  It  actually  is  used  of  three  years  in  1  Kings  ii,  38, 
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certainty  on  this  point,  though  such  lights  as  we  have  are  slightly  in  favour  of 
the  longer  rather  than  of  the  shorter  period. 

Yery  much  depends  upon  the  question  whether  physical  infirmity,  and 
prostration  of  health,  were  in  part  the  cause  of  this  retirement  and  inactivity. 
And  here  again  we  are  on  uncertain  ground,  because  this  at  once  opens  the 
often  discussed  problem  as  to  the  nature  of  the  affliction  to  which  St.  Paul  so 
pathetically  alludes  as  his  "stake  in  the  flesh."  I  am  led  to  touch  upon  that 
question  here,  because  I  believe  that  this  dreadful  affliction,  whatever  it  may 
have  been,  had  its  origin  at  this  very  time.1  The  melancholy  through  which, 
like  a  fire  at  midnight,  his  enthusiasm  burns  its  way — the  deep  despondency 
which  sounds  like  an  undertone  even  amid  the  bursts  of  exultation  which 
triumph  over  it,  seem  to  me  to  have  been  in  no  small  measure  due  to  this.  It 
gave  to  St.  Paul  that  painful  self- consciousness  which  is  in  itself  a  daily  trial  to 
any  man  who,  in  spite  of  an  innate  love  for  retirement,  is  thrust  against  his 
will  into  publicity  and  conflict.  It  seems  to  break  the  wings  of  his  spirit,  so 
that  sometimes  he  drops  as  it  were  quite  suddenly  to  the  earth,  checked  and 
beaten  down  in  the  very  midst  of  his  loftiest  and  strongest  flights. 

No  one  can  even  cursorily  read  St.  Paul's  Epistles  without  observing 
that  he  was  aware  of  something  in  his  aspect  or  his  personality  which 
distressed  him  with  an  agony  of  humiliation — something  which  seems  to 
force  him,  against  every  natural  instinct  of  his  disposition,  into  language 
which  sounds  to  himself  like  a  boastfulness  which  was  abhorrent  to  him, 
but  which  he  finds  to  bo  more  necessary  to  himself  than  to  other  men.  It 
is  as  though  he  felt  that  his  appearance  was  against  him.  Whenever  he 
has  ceased  to  be  carried  away  by  the  current  of  some  powerful  argument, 
whenever  his  sorrow  at  the  insidious  encroachment  of  errors  against  which 
he  had  flung  the  whole  force  of  his  character  has  spent  itself  in  words  of 
immeasurable  indignation — whenever  he  drops  the  high  language  of  apos- 
tolical authority  and  inspired  conviction— we  hear  a  sort  of  wailing,  pleading, 
I  appealing  tone  in  his  personal  addresses  to  his  converts,  which  would  be 
almost  impossible  in  one  whose  pride  of  personal  manhood  had  not  been 
abashed  by  some  external  defects,  to  which  he  might  indeed  appeal  as 
marks  at  once  of  the  service  and  the  protection  of  his  Saviour,  but  which 
made  him  less  able  to  cope  face  to  face  with  the  insults  of  opponents  or 
'the  ingratitude  of  friends.  Bis  language  leaves  on  us  the  impression  of 
ionejwho  was  acutely  sensitive,  and  whose  sensitiveness  of  temperament  has 
been  aggravated  by  a  meanness  of  presence  which  is  indeed  forgotten  by 
bhe~~friends  who  know  him,  but  which  raises  in  strangers  a  prejudice  not 
always  overcome.  Many,  indeed,  of  the  brethren  in  the  little  churches 
Krhich  he  founded,  had  so  "  grappled  him  to  their  souls  with  hooks  of  steel," 
fch  t  he  could  speak  in  letter  after  letter  of    their  abounding    love    and 

#  1  There  is  nothing  to  exclude  this  In  the  eSofcj  /mot  of  2  Cor.  xii.  7.  The  affliction 
might  not  have  arrived  at  its  fall  intensity  till  that  period,  which  was  some  years  after 
his  conversion,  about  A.D.  43,  when  St.  Paul  was  at  Antioch  or  Jerusalem  or 
Tarsus. 
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tenderness  and  gratitude  towards  him1 — that  he  can  call  thetn  "my  little 
children " — that  he  can  assume  their  intense  desire  to  see  him.  and  can 
grant  that  desire  as  an  express  favour  to  them ; 2  and  that  he  is  even  forced 
to  soothe  those  jealousies  of  affection  which  were  caused  by  his  acceptance 
of  aid  from  one  church  which  he  would  not  accept  from  others.  But  he 
is  also  well  aware  that  he  is  hated  with  a  perfect  virulence  of  hatred,  and 
(which  is  much  more  wounding  to  such  a  spirit)  that  with  this  hatred  there 
is  a  large  mixture  of  unjust  contempt.  From  this  contempt  even  of  the 
contemptible,  from  this  hatred  even  of  the  hateful,  he  could  not  but 
shrink,  though  he  knew  that  it  is  often  the  penalty  with  which  the  world 
rewards  service,  and  the  tribute  which  virtue  receives  from  vice. 

It  is  this  which  explains  the  whole  style  and  character  of  his  Epistles.3 
The  charges  which  his  enemies  made  against  him  have  their  foundation 
in  facts  about  his  method  and  addpess,  which  made  those  charges  all  the 
more  dangerous  and  the  more  stinging  by  giving  them  a  certain  plausibility. 
They  were,  in  fact,  yet  another  instance  of  those  half -truths  which  are  the 
worst  of  lies.  Thus — adopting  the  taunts  of  his  adversaries,  as  he  often 
does — he  says  that  he  is  in  presence  "humble"  among  them,4  and  "rude  in 
speech,"6  and  he  quotes  their  own  reproach  that  "his  bodily  presence  was 
weak,  and  his  speech  contemptible."6  Being  confessedly  one  who  strove 
for  peace  and  unity,  who  endeavoured  to  meet  all  men  half-way,  who 
was  ready  to  be  all  things  to  all  men  if  by  any  means  he  might  save  some, 
he  has  more  than  once  to  vindicate  his  character  from  those  charges  of 
insincerity,  craftiness,  dishonesty,  guile,  man -pleasing  and  flattery,7  which 
are,  perhaps,  summed  up  in  the  general  depreciation  which  he  so  indignantly 
rebuts  that  "he  walked  according  to  the  flesh,"8  or  in  other  words  that 
his  motives  were  not  spiritual,  but  low  and  selfish.  He  has,  too,  to  defend 
himself  from  the  insinuation  that  his  self-abasements  had  been  needless 
and  excessive;9  that  even  his  apparent  self-denials  had  only  been  assumed 
as  a  cloak  for  ulterior  views ; 10  and  that  his  intercourse  was  so  marked  by 
levity  of  purpose,  that  there  was  no  trusting  to  his  promises.11  Now  how 
came  St.  Paul  to  be  made  the  butt  for  such  calumnies  as  these  P  Chiefly,! 
no  doubt,  because  he  was,  most  sorely  against  his  will,  the  leader  of  a  party, 
and  because  there  are  in  all  ages  souls  which  delight  in  lies — men  "  whose 
throat  is  an  open  sepulchre,  and  the  poison  of  asps  is  under  their  lips ; " 
but  partly,  also,  because  he  regarded  tact,  concession,  conciliatoriness,  as' 
Divine  weapons  which  God  had  permitted  him  to  use  against  powerful 
obstacles;  and  partly  because  it  was  easy  to  satirise  and  misrepresent  a 
depression  of  spirits,  a  humility  of  demeanour,  which  were  either  the  direci 
results  of  some  bodily  affliction,  or  which  the  consciousness  of  this  affliction 

i  Phil,  passim.  2  2  Cor.  i.  15,  23. 

8  See  Excursus  I.  :  "The  Style  of  St.  Paul  as  illustrative  of  his  Character." 

«  2  Cor.  x.  1,  2.  8  2  Cor.  x.  2. 

5  2  Cor.  xi.  6,  tf  iamj*  iv  \oy*.  *  2  Cor.  xi.  7. 

•  2  Cor.  x.  10.  »  2  Cor.  xii.  16. 

1  2  Cor.  ii.  17,  iv.  2 ;  1  Thesa.  ii.  3-*.  »  2  Cor.  i.  17. 
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tad  rendered  habitual.  We  feel  at  once  that  this  would  be  natural  to  the 
bowed  and  weak  figure  which  Albrecht  Diirer  has  represented ;  but  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  the  imposing  orator  whom  Raphael  has  placed  on  the 
steps  of  the  Areopagus.1 

And  to  this  he  constantly  refers.  There  is  hardly  a  letter  in  which  he 
does  not  allude  to  his  mental  trials,  his  physical  sufferings,  his  persecutions, 
hi3  infirmities.  He  tells  the  Corinthians  that  his  intercourse  with  them 
had  been  characterised  by  physical  weakness,  fear,  and  much  trembling.1 
He  reminds  the  Galatians  that  he  had  preached  among  them  in  consequence 
of  an  attack  of  severe  sickness.3  He  speaks  of  the  inexorable  burden  of 
life,  and  its  unceasing  moan.4  The  trouble,  the  perplexity,  the  persecution, 
the  prostrations  which  were  invariable  conditions  of  his  life,  seem  to  him 
like  a  perpetual  carrying  about  with  him  in  Ids  body  of  the  mortification — 
the  putting  to  death — of  Christ ; 5  a  perpetual  betrayal  to  death  for  Christ's 
sake — a  perpetual  exhibition  of  the  energy  of  death  in  his  outward  life.6  He 
died  daily,  he  was  in  deaths  oft ; 7  he  was  being  killed  all  the  day  long.8 

And  this,  too — as  well  as  the  fact  that  he  seems  to  write  in  Greek  and 
think  in  Syriac — is  the  key  to  the  peculiarities  of  St.  Paul's  language.  The 
feeling  that  he  was  inadequate  for  the  mighty  task  which  God  had  specially 
entrusted  to  him ;  the  dread  lest  his  personal  insignificance  should  lead  any 
of  his  hearers  at  once  to  reject  a  doctrine  announced  by  a  weak,  suffering, 
distressed,  overburdened  man,  who,  though  an  ambassador  of  Christ,  bore 
in  his  own  aspect  so  few  of  the  credentials  of  an  embassy ;  the  knowledge 
that  the  fiery  spirit  which  "  o'erinformed  its  tenement  of  clay  "  was  held, 
like  the  light  of  Gideon's  pitchers,  in  a  fragile  and  earthen  vessel,9  seems  to 
be  so  constantly  and  so  oppressively  present  with  him,  as  to  make  all  words 
too  weak  for  the  weight  of  meaning  they  have  to  bear.  Hence  his  language, 
in  many  passages,  bears  the  traces  of  almost  morbid  excitability  in  its 
passionate  alternations  of  humility  with  assertions  of  the  real  greatness  of 
his  labours,10  and  of  scorn  and  indignation  against  fickle  weaklings  and 
intriguing  calumniators  with  an  intense  and  yearning  love.11  Sometimes  his 
heart  beats  with  such  quick  emotion,  his  thoughts  rush  with  such  confused 
impetuosity,  that  in  anakoluthon  after  anakoluthon,  and  parenthesis  after 
parenthesis,  the  whole  meaning  becomes  uncertain.12  His  feeling  is  so  intense 
that  his  very  words  catch  a  life  of  their  own — they  become  "  living  creatures 
with  hands  and  feet." 13  Sometimes  he  is  almost  contemptuous  in  his  asser- 
tion of  the  rectitude  which  makes  him  indifferent  to  vulgar  criticism,14  and 
keenly  bitter  in  the  sarcasm  of   his  self- depreciation.15     In  one  or  two 

i  Hausrath,  p.  51.  *  i  Cor.  ii.  3.  *  Gal.  iv.  13. 

2  Cor.  V.  4,  ol  oiTey  iv  tcG  <rtcrjv et  OTeva<Jbp;ev  /Sapov/uej/ot. 

2  Cor.  iv;  8—10,  0Aij3oju,evot    .    .    .^   aTropov/xevoi    .    .    .    BuaKonevoi    .    .    .    Kara^aAAofAevci 
>    .    .    travrore  Trjv  v€kp<o<tlv  tov  'lrj<rov  iv  t<£  criojuaTi  trepK^epovre?. 
Id.  11,  ael  yap  ^.aets  ot  £a>iTe?,  et?  ddvarov  Trapa&t&ofieOa. 

1  2  Cor.  xi.  23 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  31.  8  Rom.  viii.  36. 

9  2  Cor.  iv.  7.  w  i  Cor.  xv.  10.  u  Gal.  and  2  Cor.  passim. 

"  Gal.  iv  12.  w  Gal.  iv.  14 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  13;  Phil.  iii.  8. 

m  1  Cor.  iv.  3,  »  1  Cor.  iv,  10 ;  x.  15 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  16—19 ;  xii.  11. 
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instances  an  enemy  might  almost  apply  the  word  "  brutal  *  to  the  language 
in  which  he  ridicules,  or  denounces,  or  unmasks  the  impugners  of  his  gospel ; l 
in  one  or  two  passages  he  speaks  with  a  tinge  of  irony,  almost  of  irritation, 
about  those  "accounted  to  be  pillars" — the  "out-and-out  Apostles,"  who 
even  if  they  were  Apostles  ten  times  over  added  nothing  to  him : 2— but  the 
storm  of  passion  dies  away  in  a  moment;  he  is  sorry  even  for  the  most 
necessary  and  justly-deserved  severity,  and  all  ends  in  expressions  of  tender- 
ness and,  as  it  were,  with  a  burst  of  tears.8 

Stew,  it  i&4mg  that  we  recognise  in  Saul  of  Tarsus  the  restlessness,  the 

vehemence,  the  impetuous   eagerness   which   we  see  in  Paul  the  Apostle; 

/  but  it  is  hard  to  imagine  in   Saul  of  Tarsus  the  nervous  shrinking,  the 

/    tremulous  sensibility,  the  profound  distrust  of  his  own  gifts  and  powers 

apart  from  Divine  grace,  which  are  so  repeatedly  manifest  in  the  language  of 

Paul,  the  fettered  captive  of  Jesus  Christ.    It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  such  a 

\     man  as  the  Apostle  became  could  ever  have  been  the  furious  inquisitor, 

\  the  intruder  even  into  the  sacred  retirement  of  peaceful  homes,  the  eager 

\  candidate  for  power  to  suppress  a  heresy  even  in  distant  cities,  which  Saul 

jwas  before  the  vision  on  the  way  to  Damascus.    It  is  a  matter  of  common 

/experience  that  some  physical  humiliation,  especially  if  it  take  the  form 

/  of  terrible  disfigurement,  often  acts  in  this  very  way  upon  human  character.4 

/  It  makes  the  bold  shrink;    it  makes  the  arrogant  humble ;    it  makes  the 

/    self-confident  timid;  it  makes  those  who  once  loved  publicity  long  to  hide 

/     themselves  from  the  crowd ;  it  turns  every  thought  of  the  heart  from  trust  in 

self  to  humblest  submission  to  the  will  of  God.     Even  a  dangerous  illness 

I     is  sometimes  sufficient  to  produce  results  like  these;   but  when  the  illness 

I     leaves  its  physical  marks  for  life  upon  the  frame,  its  effects  are  intensified  ; 

\    it  changes  a  mirthful  reveller,  like  Francis  of  Assisi,  into  a  squalid  ascetic ; 

\  a  favourite  of  society,  like  Francis  Xavier,  into  a  toilsome  missionary ;  a  gay 

\  soldier,  like  Ignatius  Loyola,  into  a  rigid  devotee. 

1  Gal.  iii.  1 ;  iv.  17  (in  the  Greek). 

2  Gal.  ii.  6,  tu>v  Sokovvtojv  elvaC  rC, — on-oio/  wor«  fjcrav,  ovSev  /xot  Sia^epet ;  9,  ol  SoKOvvret  crrvXoi 
tlvat ;  11,  KarcyvcooyeVos  tJv.  1  Cor.  XV.  9  ;  2  Cor.  xi.  5,  r5iv  vjrepKCav  airo<rr6\<av.  2  Cor.  xii.  11, 
ovSev  v<rrep»jcra  riov  xnrepXCav  airoo-ToXutv  el  koL  ov84v  etf&t. 

3  Gal.  iv.  19 ;  2  Cor.  ii.  4  ;  Eom.  ix.  1 — 3.  As  bearing  on  this  subject,  every  one  will 
read  with  interest  the  verses  of  Dr.  Newman — 

"  I  dreamed  that  with  a  passionate  complaint 
I  wished  me  "born  amid  God's  deeds  of  might, 
And  envied  those  who  had  the  presence  bright 
Of  gifted  prophet  or  strong-hearted  saint, 
Whom  my  heart  loves,  and  fancy  strivea  to  paint 
I  turned,  when  straight  a  stranger  met  my  sight, 
Came  as  my  guest,  and  did  awhile  unite 
His  lot  with  mine,  and  lived  without  restraint. 
Courteous  he  was,  and  grave  ;  so  meek  in  mien, 
It  seemed  untrue,  or  told  a  purpose  weak  ; 
Yet,  in  the  mood}  could  he  with  aptness  speak 
Or  with  stern  force,  or  show  of  feeling  keen, 
Marking  deep  craft,  methought,  and  hidden  pride; 
Then  came  a  voice,  '  St.  Paul  is  at  thy  side  l*  " 

*  The  eMfci  ol  2  Cor.  arii.  7  shows  that  the  "stake  in  the  flesh"  was  nothing 
congenital, 
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What  was  the  nature  of  this  stake  in  the  flesh,  we  shall  examine  fully  in  a 
separate  essay ; *  but  that,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  it  came  to  St.  Paul  as  a 
direct  consequence  of  visions  and  revelations,  and  as  a  direct  counteraction  to 
the  inflation  and  self-importance  which  such  exceptional  insight  might 
otherwise  have  caused  to  such  a  character  as  his,  he  has  himself  informed  us. 
We  are,  therefore,  naturally  led  to  suppose  that  the  first]  impalement  of  his 
health  by  this  wounding  splinter  accompanied,  or  resulted  from,  that  greatest 
of  all  his  revelations,  the  appearance  to  him  of  the  risen  Christ  as  he  was 
travelling  at  noonday  nigh  unto  Damascus.  If  so,  we  see  yet  another 
reason  for  a  retirement  from  all  exertion  and  publicity,  which  was  as  necessary 
for  his  body  as  for  his  soul. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE   BEGINNING  OF  A  LONG  MARTYRDOM. 

lt  Be  bold  as  a  leopard,  swift  as  an  eagle,  bounding  as  a  stag,  brave  as  a  lion,  to 
do  the  will  of  thy  Father  which  is  in  heaven.' ' — Pesachim,  f.  112,  2. 

Calmed  by  retirement,  confirmed,  it  may  be,  by  fresh  revelations  of  the  will 
of  God,  clearer  in  his  conceptions  of  truth  and  duty,  Saul  returned  to 
Damascus.  We  need  look  for  no  further  motives  of  his  return  than  such  as 
rose  from  the  conviction  that  he  was  now  sufficiently  prepared  to  do  the  work 
to  which  Christ  had  called  him. 

He  did  not  at  once  begin  his  mission  to  the  Gentiles.  "  To  the  Jew  first ,s 
was  the  understood  rule  of  the  Apostolic  teaching,2  and  had  been  involved  in 
the  directions  given  by  Christ  Himself.3  Moreover,  the  Gentiles  were 
so  unfamiliar  with  the  institution  of  preaching,  their  whole  idea  of  worship  was 
so  alien  from  every  form  of  doctrinal  or  moral  exhortation,  that  to  begin 
by  preaching  to  them  was  almost  impossible.  It  was  through  the  Jews  that 
the  Gentiles  were  most  easily  reached.  The  proselytes,  numerous  in  every 
city,  were  specially  numerous  at  Damascus,  and  by  their  agency  it  was  certain 
that  every  truth  propounded  in  the  Jewish  synagogue  would,  even  if  only  by 
the  agency  of  female  proselytes,  be  rapidly  communicated  to  the  Gentile 
agora. 

It  was,  therefore,  to  the  synagogues  that  Saul  naturally  resorted,  and 
there  that  he  first  began  to  deliver  his  message.  Since  the  Christians  were 
still  in  communion  with  the  synagogue  and  the  Temple — since  their  leader, 
Ananias,  was  so  devout  according  to  the  law  as  to  have  won  the  willing 
testimony  of  all  the  Jews  who  lived  in  Damascus* — no  obstacle  would  be  placed 
in  the  way  of  the  youthful  Rabbi ;  and  as  he  had  been  a  scholar  in  the  most 

i  See  Excursus  X.,  "  St.  Paul's  «  Stake  in  the  Flesh.1 " 
2  Eom.  i.  16 ;  Acts  iii  26 ;  xiii.  38,  39,  46 ;  John  iv.  22. 
8  kike  sxiv.  47;  cf.  Isa.  ii.  2,  3;  xlis.  6;  Mfc  iv.  2.  4  Aeta aril  1& 
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eminent  of  Jewish  schools,  his  earliest  appearances  on  the  arena  of  controversy 
would  be  awaited  with  contention  and  curiosity.  We  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  animosity  against  the  Nazarenes,  which  Saul  himself  had 
kept  alive  in  Jerusalem,  had  as  yet  penetrated  to  Damascus.  News  is  slow  to 
travel  in  Eastern  countries,  and  those  instantaneous  waves  of  opinion  which 
Hood  our  modern  civilisation  were  unknown  to  ancient  times.  In  the  capita) 
of  Syria,  Jews  and  Christians  were  still  living  together  in  mutual  toleration, 
if  not  in  mutual  esteem.  They  had  been  thus  living  in  Jerusalem  until  the 
spark  of  hatred  had  been  struck  out  by  the  collision  of  the  Hellenists  of  the 
liberal  with  those  of  the  narrow  school — the  Christian  Hellenists  of  the 
Hagadoth  with  the  Jewish  Hellenists  of  the  Halacha.  To  Saul,  if  not  solely 
yet  in  great  measure,  this  collision  had  been  due ;  and  Saul  had  been  on  his 
way  to  stir  up  the  same  wrath  and  strife  in  Damascus,  when  he  had  beer 
resistlessly  arrested1  on  his  unhallowed  mission  by  the  vision  and  the 
reproach  of  his  ascended  Lord. 

But  the  authority,  and  the  letters,  had  been  entrusted  to  him  alone,  and 
none  but  a  few  hot  zealots  really  desired  that  pious  and  respectable  person* 
like  Ananias— children  of  Abraham,  servants  of  Moses— should  be  dragged 
with  a  halter  round  their  necks,  from  peaceful  homes,  scourged  by  the  peoph 
with  whom  they  had  lived  without  any  serious  disagreement,  and  haled  t< 
Jerusalem  by  fanatics  who  would  do  their  best  to  procure  against  them  tin 
fatal  vote  which  might  consign  them  to  the  revolting  horrors  of  an  almos 
obsolete  execution. 

So  that  each  Kuler  of  a  Synagogue  over  whom  Saul  might  have  beei 
domineering  with  all  the  pride  of  superior  learning,  and  all  the  intemperance 
of  naming  zeal,  might  be  glad  enough  to  see  and  hear  a  man  who  could  n< 
longer  hold  in  terror  over  him  the  commission  of  the  Sanhedrin,  and  who  hac 
now  rendered  himself  liable  to  the  very  penalties  which,  not  long  before,  h 
had  been  so  eager  to  inflict. 

And  had  Saul  proved  to  be  but  an  ordinary  disputant,  the  placidity  o 
Jewish  self-esteein  would  not  have  been  disturbed,  nor  would  he  have  ruffle* 
the  sluggish  stream  of  legal  self- satisfaction.  He  did  not  speak  of  circum 
cision  as  superfluous ;  he  said  nothing  about  the  evanescence  of  the  Tempi 
service,  or  the  substitution  for  it  of  a  more  spiritual  worship.  He  did  no 
breathe  a  word  about  turning  to  the  Gentiles.  The  subject  of  his  preacliin: 
was  that  "Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God."2  At  first  this  preaching  excited  n 
special  indignation.  The  worshippers  in  the  synagogue  only  felt  a  kee: 
astonishment3  that  this  was  the  man  who  had  ravaged  in  Jerusalem  tlios 
who  called  on  "this  name,"4  and  who  had  come  to  Damascus  for  the  expres 
purpose  of  leading  them  bound  to  the  High  Priest.  But  when  once  self-lov 
is  seriously  wounded,  toleration  rarely  survives.  This  was  the  case  with  th 
Jews  of  Damascus.    They  very  soon  discovered  that  it  was  no  mere  Anauia 

*  Phil.  ill.  12,  KareXrjQOriv  vnb  rov  XptoroO  'bj<rov. 

3  *li)<n»)v,  not  Xpmbv,  is  here  the  true  reading  (  m,  A,  B,  G,  B). 
»  A<Sfe  ix.  21,  *#<rravro.  4  V.  supra,  p. 
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with  whoin  they  had  to  deal.  It  was,  throughout  life,  Paul's  unhappy  fate  to 
kindle  the  most  virulent  animosities,  because,  though  conciliatory  and  courteous 
by  temperament,  he  yet  carried  into  his  arguments  that  intensity  and  forth- 
rightness  which  awaken  dormant  opposition.  A  languid  controversialist  will 
always  meet  with  a  languid  tolerance.  But  any  controversialist  whose  honest 
belief  in  his  own  doctrines  makes  him  terribly  in  earnest,  may  count  on  a  life 
embittered  by  the  anger  of  those  on  whom  he  has  forced  the  disagreeable  task 
of  re-considering  their  own  assumptions.  No  one  likes  to  be  suddenly 
awakened.  The  Jews  were  indignant  with  one  who  disturbed  the  deep 
slumber  of  decided  opinions.  Their  accredited  teachers  did  not  like  to  be 
deposed  from  the  papacy  of  infallible  ignorance.  They  began  at  Damascus  to 
feel  towards  Saul  that  fierce  detestation  which  dogged  him  thenceforward  to 
the  last  day  of  his  life.  Out  of  their  own  Scriptures,  by  their  own  methods 
of  exegesis,  in  their  own  style  of  dialectics,  by  the  interpretation  of  prophecies 
of  which  they  did  not  dispute  the  validity,  he  simply  confounded  them.  He 
could  now  apply  the  very  same  principles  which  in  the  mouth  of  Stephen  he 
had  found  it  impossible  to  resist.  The  result  was  an  unanswerable  proof  that 
the  last  ceon  of  God's  earthly  dispensations  had  now  dawned,  that  old  things 
lhad  passed  away,  and  all  things  had  become  new. 

If  arguments  are  such  as  cannot  be  refuted,  and  yet  if  those  who  hear 
them  will  not  yield  to  them,  they  inevitably  excite  a  bitter  rage.  It  was  so  1 
with  the  Jews.  Some  time  had  now  elapsed  since  Saul's  return  from  Arabia,1 
and  they  saw  no  immediate  chance  of  getting  rid  of  this  dangerous  intruder. 
They  therefore  took  refuge  in  what  St.  Chrysostom  calls  "  the  syllogism  of 
rviolence."  They  might  at  least  plead  the  excuse— and  how  bitter  was  the 
ireinorse  which  such  a  plea  would  excite  in  Saul's  own  conscience — that  they 
iwere  only  treating  him  in  the  way  in  which  he  himself  had  treated  all  who 
held  the  same  opinions.  Even-handed  justice  was  thus  commending  to  his 
own  lips  the  ingredients  of  that  poisoned  chalice  of  intolerance  which  he  had 
Sforced  on  others.  It  is  a  far  from  improbable  conjecture  that  it  was  at  this 
iearly  period  that  the  Apostle  endured  one,  and  perhaps  more  than  one,  of 
those  five  Jewish  scourgings  which  he  tells  the  Corinthians  that  he  had 
suif  ered  at  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  For  it  is  hardly  likely  that  they  would 
tresort  at  onco  to  the  strongest  measures,  and  the  scourgings  might  be  taken 
as  a  reminder  that  worse  was  yet  to  come.  Indeed,  there  are  few  more 
striking  proofs  of  tne  severity  of  that  life  which  the  Apostle  so  cheerfully — 
nay,  even  so  joyfully — endured,  than  the  fact  that  in  his  actual  biography  not 
one  of  these  five  inflictions,  terrible  as  we  know  that  they  must  have  been,  is 
so  much  as  mentioned,  and  that  in  his  Epistles  they  are  only  recorded,  among 
trials  yet  more  insupportable,  in  a  passing  and  casual  allusion.2 

But  we  know  from  the  example  of  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem  that  no  sijeh 
ipain  or  danger  would  have  put  a  stop  to  his  ministry.  Like  them,  he  would 
have  seen  an  honour  in  such  disgrace.     At  last,  exasperated  beyond  all  en- 

*  Acts  ix.  23,  V*>w  k*v«.  2  See  Excursus  XI.,  "On  Jewish  Scourging*.* 
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durance  at  one  whom  they  hated  as  a  renegade,  and  whom  they  could  not  evei 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  despising  as  a  heretic,  they  made  a  secret  plot  to  kill  him. 
The  conspiracy  was  made  known  to  Saul,  and  he  was  on  his  guard  against  it 
The  Jews  then  took  stronger  and  more  open  measures.  They  watched  tin 
gates  night  and  day  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  his  escape.  In  this  thei 
were  assisted  by  the  Ethnarch,  who  supplied  them  with  the  means  of  doing  it 
This  Ethnarch  was  either  the  Arab  viceroy  of  Hareth,  or  the  chief  official  of  tin 
Jews  themselves,2  who  well  might  possess  this  authority  under  a  friendly  prince 

There  was  thus  an  imminent  danger  that  Saul  would  be  cut  off  at  tin 
very  beginning  of  his  career.  But  this  was  not  to  be.  The  disciples  "  tool 
Saul "  3 — another  of  the  expressions  which  would  tend  to  show  that  he  wai 
exceptionally  in  need  of  help — and  putting  him  in  a  large  rope  basket, 
let  him  down  through  the  window  of  a  house  which  abutted  on  the  wall. 
It  may  be  that  they  chose  a  favourable  moment  when  the  patrol  ha< 
passed,  and  had  not  yet  turned  round  again.  At  any  rate,  the  escape  w& 
full  of  ignominy ;  and  it  may  have  been  this  humiliation,  or  else  the  fact  o 
its  being  among  the  earliest  perils  which  he  had  undergone,  that  fixed  i 
so  indelibly  on  the  memory  of  St.  Paul.  Nearly  twenty  years  afterward 
he  mentions  it  to  the  Corinthians  with  special  emphasis,  after  agonies  an< 
hair-breadth  escapes  which  to  us  would  have  seemed  far  more  formidable.6 

Here,  then,  closed  in  shame  and  danger  the  first  page  in  this  chequerei 
and  sad  career.  How  he  made  his  way  to  Jerusalem  must  be  left  to  con 
jecture.  Doubtless,  as  he  stole  through  the  dark  night  alone — above  al 
as  he  passed  the  very  spot  where  Christ  had  taken  hold  of  him,  and  int- 
one  moment  of  his  life  had  been  crowded  a  whole  eternity — his  hear 
would  be  full  of  thoughts  too  deep  for  words.  It  has  been  supposed,  fror 
the  expression  of  which  he  makes  use  in  his  speech  to  Agrippa,  tha 
he  may  have  preached  in  many  synagogues  on  the  days  which  were  occu 
pied  on  his  journey  to  Jerusalem.7  But  this  seems  inconsistent  with  hi 
own  statement  that  he  was  "  unknown  by  face  to  the  churches  of  Judse 
which  were  in  Christ."8  It  is  not,  however,  unlikely  that  ho  may  some 
times  have  availed  himself  of  the  guest-chambers  which  were  attached  t 
Jewish  synagogues;  and  if  such  was  the  case,  he  might  have  taught  th 
first  truths  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Jews  without  being  thrown  into  clos 
contact  with  Christian  communities. 


1  These  secret  plots  were  fearfully  rife  in  these  days  of  the  Sicarii  (Jos.  Antt.  xx.  8,  §5] 

2  2  Cor.  xi.   32,   6  iBvap^fi  €<£poi/pei  ttjv  no\iv  ;  Acts  ix.   24,  oi  'IovScuoi  nupeTrjpovu  t&s  irvka> 

Ethnarch,  as  well  as  Alabarch,  was  a  title  of  Jewish  governors  in  heathen  cities. 

3  Acts  ix,  25.     The  reading  oi  naJbtpraX  airov,  though  well  attested,  can  hardly  b 
correct. 

4  On  <mvpU  see  my  Life  of  ChiHst,  i.  403,  480.    In  2  Cor.  xi.  33  it  is  called  vapyau-r, 
which  is  denned  by  Hesych.  as  irkey^a  «  e<  axoivlov. 

5  Such  windows  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Damascus.    For  similar  escapes,  see  Josh.  ii.  15 
1  Sam.  xix.  12. 

6  2  Cor.  xi.  32.     St.  Paul's  conversion  was  about  A.D.  37.    The  Second  Epistle  to  th 
Corinthians  was  written  A.D.  57.  or  early  in  A.D.  58. 

7  Acts  xxvi  20.  8  GaL  i.  22. 
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In  any  case,  his  journey  could  not  have  been  much  prolonged,  for  he 
tells  us  that  it  was  his  express  object  to  visit  Peter,  whose  recognition 
must  have  been  invaluable  to  him,  apart  from  the  help  and  insight  which 
he  could  not  but  derive  from  conversing  with  one  who  had  long  lived  in 
such  intimate  friendship  with  the  Lord. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

SAUL'S  RECEPTION  AT  JERUSALEM. 

>      "  Cogitemus  ipsum  Paulum,  licet  caelesti  voce  prostratum  et  instructum,  ad 

itominem  tamen  missum  esse,  ut  sacramenta  perciperet." — Auo.  JDe  Doetr.  Christ., 

ProL 
I 

H?o  re- visit  Jerusalem  must  have  cost  the  future  Apostle  no  slight  effort.     How 
eep  must  have  been  his  remorse  as  he  neared  the  spot  where  he  had  seen 
he  corpse  of  Stephen  lying  crushed  under  the  stones !    With  what  awful 
nterest  must  he  now  have  looked  on  the  scene  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  the 
[3pot  where  He  who  was  now  risen  and  glorified  had  lain  in  the  garden-tomb ! 
Blow  dreadful  must  have  been  the  revulsion  of  feeling  which  rose  from  the 
witter  change  of   his  present   relations  towards  the   priests  whose  belief  he 
pad  abandoned,  and  the    Christians  whose   Gospel  he  had  embraced !    He 
jnad  left  Jerusalem  a  Rabbi,  a  Pharisee,  a  fanatic  defender  of  the  Oral  Law ; 
ae  was  entering  it  as  one  who  utterly  distrusted  the  value  of  legal  right- 
eousness, who  wholly  despised  the  beggarly  elements  of   tradition.    The 
broud  man   had  become  unspeakably  humble;   the    savage  persecutor  un- 
speakably tender;  the    self-satisfied  Rabbi  had  abandoned  in  one  moment 
iiis  pride  of  nationality,  his  exclusive    scorn,  his  Pharisaic  pre-eminence,  to 
take  in  exchange  for  them  the  beatitude  of  unjust  persecution,  and  to  become 
he  suffering  preacher  of  an  execrated  faith.    What  had  he  to  expect  from 
iCneophilus,  whose  letters  he  had  perhaps  destroyed  ?  from  the  Sanhedrists, 
vhose  zeal  he  had  fired  ?  from  his  old  fellow-pupils  in  the  lecture-room  of 
Gamaliel,  who  had  seen  in  Saul  of  Tarsus  one  who  in  learning  was  the  glory 
f  the  school  of   Hillel,  and  in  zeal  the  rival  of  the  school  of  Shammai? 
low  would  he  be  treated  by  these  friends  of  his  youth,  by  these  teachers  and 
jlompanions  of  his  life,  now  that  proclaiming  his  system,  his  learning,  his 
onvictions,  his  whole  life — and  therefore  theirs  no  less  than  his — to  have 
l>een  irremediably  wrong,  he  had  become  an  open  adherent  of  the  little  Church 
rhich  he  once  ravaged  and  destroyed  P 

But  amid  the  natural  shrinking  with  which  he  could  not  but  anticipate  an 
ncounter  so  full  of  trial,  he  would  doubtless  console  himself  with  the  thought- 
hat  he  would  £nd  a  brother's  welcome  among  those  sweet  and  gentle  spirits 
8rhose  faith  he  had  witnessed,  whose  love  for  each  other  he  had  envied  while 
ie  hated.    How  exquisite  would  be  the  pleasure  of  sharing  that  peace  which 
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he  had  tried  to  shatter;  of  urging  on  others  those  arguments  which  had 
been  bringing  conviction  to  his  own  mind  even  while  he  was  most  passionately 
resisting  them;  of  hearing  again  and  again  from  holy  and  gentle  lips  the 
words  of  Him  whom  he  had  once  blasphemed!  Saul  might  well  have  thought 
that  the  love,  the  nobleness,  the  enthusiasm  of  his  new  brethren  would  more 
than  compensate  for  the  influence  and  admiration  which  he  had  voluntarily 
forfeited;  and  that  to  pluck  with  them  the  fair  fruit  of  the  Spirit—love,  joy; 
peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance- 
would  be  a  bliss  for  which  he  might  cheerfully  abandon  the  whole  work 
beside.  No  wonder  that  "  he  essayed  to  join  himself  to  the  disciples."1  His 
knowledge  of  human  nature  might  indeed  have  warned  him  that  "  confident 
is  a  plant  of  slow  growth  "—-that  such  a  reception  as  he  yearned  for  was 
hardly  possible.  It  may  be  that  he  counted  too  much  on  the  change  wrough 
in  human  dispositions  by  the  grace  of  God.  The' old  Adam  is  oftentimes  to< 
strong  for  young  Melancthon. 

p     For,  alas  !  a  new  trial  awaited  him.    Peter,  indeed,  whom  he  had  expressl; 

I  come  to  see,  at  once  received  him  with  the  large  generosity  of  that  impulsiv 
heart,  and  being  a  married  man,  offered  him  hospitality  without  grudging. 
But  at  first  that  was  all.    It  speaks  no  little  for  the  greatness  and  goodness  o 

Peter it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  that  natural  nobleness  which  we  skoul 

expect  to  find  in  one  whom  Jesus  Himself  had  loved  and  blessed—- that  he  wa 
the  earliest  among  the  brethren  to  rise  above  the  influence  of  suspicion.  H 
was  at  this  time  the  leader  of  the  Church  in  Jerusalem.  As  such  he  had  nc 
been  among  those  who  fled  before  the  storm.  He  must  have  known  that  it  ws 
at  the  feet  of  this  young  Pharisee  that  the  garments  of  Stephen's  murderei 
had  been  laid.  Ho  must  have  feared  him,  perhaps  even  have  hidden  himse 
from  him,  when  he  forced  his  way  into  Christian  homes.  Nay,  more,  the  hea: 
of  Peter  must  have  sorely  ached  when  he  saw  his  little  congregation  slai 
scattered,  destroyed,  and  the  ccenobitic  community,  the  faith  of  which  had  bee 
so  bright,  the  enthusiasm  so  contagious,  the  common  love  so  tender  and 
pure,  rudely  broken  up  by  the  pitiless  persecution  of  a  Pupil  of  the  Schoo 
Yet,  with  the  unquestioning  trustfulness  of  a  sunny  nature— with  that  spiritu 
insight  into  character  by  which  a  Divine  charity  not  only  perceives  real  wort 
but  even  creates  worthiness  where  it  did  not  before  exist— Peter  opens  his  do 
to  one  whom  a  meaner  man  might  well  have  excluded  as  still  too  possibly 
wolf  amid  the  fold. 

But  of  the  other  leaders  of  the  Church— if  there  were  any  at  that  time 
Jorusalem— not  one  came  near  the  new  convert,  not  one  so  much  as  spoke 
him.  He  was  met  on  every  side  by  cold,  distrustful  looks.  At  one  stroke 
had  lost  all  his  old  friends;  it  seemed  to  be  too  likely  that  he  would  gain 
new  ones  in  their  place.  The  brethren  regarded  him  with  terror  and  mistrui 
they  did  not  believe  that  he  was  a  disciple  at  all.3     The  facts  which  acco 

l  Acts  ix.  26.  2  Gal.  i.  18. 

»  Acts  ix.  26,  eVetpSro  *oAXS<r0ai  rot?  ^afrjraWthe  imperfect  marks  an  unsuccess 
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panied  his  alleged  conversion  they  may  indeed  have  heard  of;  but  they  had 
Dccurred  three  years  before.  The  news  of  his  recent  preaching  and  recent  peril 
in  Damascus  was  not  likely  to  have  reached  them ;  but  even  if  it  had,  it  would 
tiave  seemed  so  strange  that  they  might  be  pardoned  for  looking  with  doubt  on 
ihe  persecutor  turned  brother — for  even  fearing  that  the  asserted  conversion 
night  only  be  a  ruse  to  enable  Saul  to  learn  their  secrets,  and  so  entrap  them 
;o  their  final  ruin.,  And  thus  at  first  his  intercourse  with  the  brethren  in  the 
Uhurch  of  Jerusalem  was  almost  confined  to  his  reception  in  the  house  of 
Peter.  "  Other  of  the  Apostles  saw  I  none,"  he  writes  to  the  Galatians, 
'  save  James  the  Lord's  brother.''  But  though  he  saw  James,  Paul  seems  to 
lave  had  but  little  communion  with  him.  .  All  that  we  know  of  the  first  Bishop 
>f  Jerusalem  shows  us  the  immense  dissimilarity,  the  almost  antipathetic 
>eculiarities  which  separated  the  characters  of  the  tw.o  men.  Even  with  the 
jord  Himself,  if  we  may  follow  the  plain  language  of  the  Gospels,1  the  eldest 
>f  His  brethren  seems,  during  His  life  on  earth,  to  have  had  but  little  commu- 
lion.  He  accepted  indeed  His  Messianic  claims,  but  he  accepted  them  in  the 
Judaic  sense,  and  was  displeased  at  that  in  His  life  which  was  most  unmis- 
akably  Divine.  If  he  be  rightly  represented  by  tradition  as  a  Legalist,  a 
tfazarite,  almost  an  Essene,  spending  his  whole  life  in  prayer  in  the  Temple, 
t  was  his  obedience  to  Mosaism — scarcely  modified  in  any  external  particular 
iy  his  conversion  to  Christianity — which  had  gained  for  him  even  from  the 
fews  the  surname  of  "  the  Just."  If,  as  seems  almost  demonstrable,  he  be 
he  author  of  the  Epistle  which  bears  his  name,  we  see  how  slight  was  the  ex- 
ent  to  which  his  spiritual  life  had  been  penetrated  by  those  special  aspects 
»f  the  one  great  truth  which  were  to  Paul  the  very  breath  and  life  of  Chris- 
ianity.  In  that  Epistle  we  find  a  stern  and  noble  morality  which  raises  it 
nfinitely  above  the  reproach  of  being  "a  mere  Epistle  of  straw;"2  but  we 
levertheless  do  not  find  one  direct  word  about  the  Incarnation,  or  the  Cruci- 
ixion,  or  the  Atonement,  or  Justification  by  Faith,  or  Sanctification  by  the 
Spirit,  or  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead.  The  notion  that  it  was  written  to 
ounteract  either  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul,  or  the  dangerous  consequences 
riiich  might  sometimes  be  deduced  from  that  teaching,  is  indeed  most 
xtremely  questionable ;  and  all  that  we  can  say  of  that  supposition  is,  that  it 
3  not  quite  so  monstrous  a  chimera  as  that  which  has  been  invented  by  the 
German  theologians,  who  see  St.  Paul  and  his  followers  indignantly  though 
overtly  denounced  in  the  Balaam  and  Jezebel  of  the  Cheches  of  Pergamos 
nd  Thyatira,3  and  the  Nicolaitans  of  the  Church  of  Ephesus,4  and  the 
synagogue  of  Satan,  which  say  ihey  are  Jews,  and  are  not,  but  do  lie,"  of  the 
"hurch  of  Philadelphia.6  And  yet  no  one  can  read  the  Epistle  of  James  side 
y  side  with  any  Epistle  of  St.  Paul's  without  perceiving  how  wide  were  the 
ifferences  between  the  two  Apostles.    St.  James  was  a  man  eminently  inflex- 

*  Matt.  xii.  46;  Mark  iii.  81 ;  Luke  viU.  19;  John  vii.  5. 

Em  recht  strohern  Epistel,  denn  sie  doch  kein  evangelisch  Art  an  ihn  ha$M 
father,  Praef.  N.  T.9  1522) ;  but  he  afterwards  modified  his  opinion. 

*  &ev.  if.  20.  <  Pev.  U.  ^  «  £*v.  i&  fy 
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ible  ;  St.  Paul  knew  indeed  how  to  yield,  but  then  the  very  points  which  h 
was  least  inclined  to  yield  were  those  which  most  commanded  the  sympathy  o 
James.  What  we  know  of  Peter  is  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  kind  readi 
ness  with  which  he  received  the  suspected  and  friendless  Hellenist.  What  w< 
know  of  James  would  have  led  us  ct  priori  to  assume  that  his  relations  wit] 
Paul  would  never  get  beyond  the  formal  character  which  they  wear  in  the  Act 
of  the  Apostles,  and  still  more  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  But  let  it  no 
be  assumed  that  because  there  was  little  apparent  sympathy  and  co-operatioi 
between  St.  Paul  and  St.  James,  and  because  they  dwell  on  apparently  opposit 
aspects  of  the  truth,  we  should  for  one  moment  be  justified  in  disparaging 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  The  divergences  which  seem  to  arise  from  th 
analysis  of  truth  by  individual  minds  are  merged  in  the  catholicity  of  a  wide 
synthesis.  When  St.  Paul  teaches  that  we  are  "justified  by  faith,"  he  i 
teaching  a  truth  infinitely  precious ;  and  St.  James  is  also  teaching  a  preciou 
truth  when,  with  a  different  shade  of  moaning  in  both  words,  he  says  tha 
"  by  works  a  man  is  justified." l  The  truths  which  these  two  great  Apostle 
were  commissioned  to  teach  were  complementary  and  supplementary,  but  no 
contradictory  of  each  other.  Of  both  aspects  of  truth  we  are  the  inheritor* 
If  it  be  true  that  they  did  not  cordially  sympathise  with  each  other  in  thei 
life-time,  the  loss  was  theirs ;  but,  even  in  that  case,  they  were  not  the  firs 
instances  in  the  Church  of  God — nor  will  they  be  the  last— in  which  two  goo 
men,  through  the  narrowness  of  one  or  the  vehemence  of  the  other,  have  bee 
too  much  beset  by  the  spirit  of  human  infirmity  to  be  able,  in  all  perfectnes? 
to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace. 

The  man  who  saved  the  new  convert  from  this  humiliating  isolation — a 
isolation  which  must  at  that  moment  have  been  doubly  painful — was  the  wis 
and  generous  Joseph.  He  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the  Acts  as  a  Levit 
of  Cyprus  who,  in  spite  of  the  prejudices  of  his  rank,  had  been  among  th 
earliest  to  join  the  new  community,  and  to  sanction  its  happy  communism  b 
the  sale  of  his  own  possessions.  The  dignity  and  sweetness  of  his  charactei 
no  less  than  the  sacrifices  which  he  had  made,  gave  him  a  deservedly  hig 
position  among  the  persecuted  brethren;  and  the  power  with  which  h 
preached  the  faith  had  won  for  him  the  surname  of  Barnabas,  or  "  the  son  o 
exhortation."2  His  intimate  relations  with  Paul  in  after-days,  his  journey  a 
the  way  to  Tarsus  from  Antioch  to  invite  his  assistance,  and  the  unity  of  thei 
purposes  until  the  sad  quarrel  finally  separated  them,  would  alone  render  J 
probable  that  they  had  known  each  other  at  that  earlier  period  of  life  durin 
which,  for  the  most  part,  the  closest  intimacies  are  formed.  Tradition  assert 
that  Joseph  had  been  a  scholar  of  Gamaliel,  and  the  same  feeling  which  le 
him  to  join  a  school  of  which  one  peculiarity  was  its  permission  of  Gree 

i  James  il.  24.  It  Is  hardly  a  paradox  to  say  that  St.  James  meant  by  "faith 
something  analogous  to  what  St.  Paul  meant  by  works. 

2  n«i33  ^3,  "  son  of  prophecy."  That  he  had  been  one  of  the  Seventy  is  probably 
mere  guess.  (Euseb.  H.  E.  L  12 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  ii.  176.)  "  napa*Xij<r«  late  patet 
nbi  desides  excitat  est  hwtatia,  ubi  tristitiae  medetur  eat  solatium  "  (Bengel). 
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learning,  might  have  led  him  yet  earlier  to  take  a  few  hours'  sail  from  Cyprus 
to  see  what  could  be  loarnt  in  the  University  of  Tarsus.  If  so,  he  would 
naturally  have  come  into  contact  with  the  family  of  Saul,  and  the  friendship 
thus  commenced  would  be  continued  at  Jerusalem.  It  had  been  broken  by  the 
conversion  of  Barnabas,  it  was  now  renewed  by  the  conversion  of  Saul. 

Perhaps  also  it  was  to  this  friendship  that  Saul  owed  his  admission  as  a 
guest  into  Peter's  house.  There  was  a  close  link  of  union  between  Barnabas 
and  Peter  in  the  person  of  Mark,  who  was  the  cousin x  of  Barnabas,  and  whom 
Peter  loved  so  tenderly  that  he  calls  him  his  son.  The  very  house  in  which 
Peter  lived  may  have  been  the  house  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Mark.  It  is 
hardly  probable  that  the  poor  fisherman  of  Galilee  possessed  any  dwelling  of 
his  own  in  the  Holy  City.  At  any  rate,  Peter  goes  to  this  house  immediately 
after  his  liberation  from  prison,  and  if  Peter  lived  in  it,  the  relation  of 
Barnabas  to  its  owner  would  have  given  him  some  claim  to  ask  that  Saul 
should  share  its  hospitality.  Generous  as  Peter  was,  it  would  have  required 
an  almost  superhuman  amount  of  confidence  to  receive  at  once  under  his  roof 
a  man  who  had  tried  by  the  utmost  violence  to  extirpate  the  very  fibres  of  the 
Church.  But  if  one  so  highly  honoured  as  Barnabas  was  ready  to  vouch  for 
him,  Peter  was  not  the  man  to  stand  coldly  aloof.  Thus  it  happened  that 
Saul's  earliest  introduction  to  the  families  of  those  whom  he  had  scattered 
would  be  made  under  the  high  auspices  of  the  greatest  of  the  Twelve. 

Tho  imagination  tries  in  vain  to  penetrate  the  veil  of  two  thousand  years 
which  hangs  between  us  and  the  intercourse  of  the  two  Apostles.  Barnabas, 
we  may  be  sure,  must  have  been  often  present  in  the  little  circle,  and  must 
have  held  many  an  earnest  conversation  with  his  former  friend.  Mary,  the 
mother  of  Mark,  would  have  something  to  tell.2  Mark  may  have  been  an  eye- 
witness of  more  than  one  pathetic  scene.  But  how  boundless  would  be  the 
wealth  of  spiritual  wisdom  which  Peter  must  have  unfolded !  Is  it  not  certain 
that  from  those  lips  St.  Paul  must  have  heard  about  the  Divine  brightness  of 
the  dawning  ministry  of  Jesus  during  the  Galilsean  year — about  the  raising  of 
Jairus'  daughter,  and  the  Transfiguration  on  Hermon,  and  the  discourse  in  the 
synagogue  of  Capernaum,  and  the  awful  scenes  which  had  occurred  on  the 
day  of  the  Crucifixion  ?  And  is  it  not  natural  to  suppose  that  such  a  hearer— 
a  hearer  of  exceptional  culture,  and  enlightened  to  an  extraordinary  degree  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God — would  grasp  many  of  the  words  of  the  Lord  with  a 
firmness  of  grasp,  and  see  \nto  the  very  inmost  heart  of  their  significance 
with  a  keenness  of  insight,  from  which  his  informant  might,  in  his  turn,  be 
glad  to  learn  ? 

It  must  bo  a  dull  imagination  that  does  not  desire  to  linger  for  a  moment 
Ion  the  few  days  during  which  two  such  men  were  inmates  together  of  one 
obscure  house  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  But  however  fruitful  their  inter- 
course, it  did  not  at  once  secure  to  the  new  disciple  a  footing  among  the 

i  Col.  iv.  10. 

2  St.  John  and  other  Apostles  were  probably  absent,  partly  perhaps  as  a  consequence 
^f  the  very  persecution  in  which  Paul  had  been  the  prime  mover. 
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brethren  whose  poverty  and  persecutions  lie  came  to  share.  Then  it  Was  thai 
Barnabas  came  forward,  and  saved  Saul  for  the  work  of  the  Church.  Th* 
same  discrimination  of  character,  the  same  charity  of  insight  which  afterward? 
made  him  prove  Mark  to  be  a  worthy  comrade  of  their  second  mission,  in  spit< 
of  his  first  defection,  now  made  him  vouch  unhesitatingly  for  the  sincerity  o 
Saul.  Taking  him  by  the  hand,  he  led  him  into  the  presence  of  the  Apostle, 
—the  term  being  here  used  for  Peter,1  and  James  the  Lord's  brother,2  and  tin 
elders  of  the  assembled  church— and  there  narrated  to  them  the  circumstances 
which  either  they  had  never  heard,  or  of  the  truth  of  which  they  had  not  yet  beei 
convinced.  He  told  them  of  the  vision  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  and  of  th 
fearlessness  with  which  Saul  had  vindicated  his  sincerity  in  the  very  city  t 
which  he  had  come  as  an  enemy.  The  words  of  Barnabas  carried  weight,  am 
his  confidence  was  contagious.  Saul  was  admitted  among  the  Christians  o: 
a  footing  of  friendship,  "going  in  and  out  among  them."  To  the  generosit; 
and  clear-sightedness  of  Joseph  of  Cyprus,  on  this  and  on  a  later  occasion,  th 
Apostle  owed  a  vast  debt  of  gratitude.  Next  only  to  the  man  who  achieve 
the  greatest  and  most  blessed  deeds  is  he  who,  perhaps  himself  wholly  incar 
able  of  such  high  work,  is  yet  the  first  to  help  and  encourage  the  genius  c 
others.  We  often  do  more  good  by  our  sympathy  than  by  our  labours,  an 
render  to  the  world  a  more  lasting  service  by  absence  of  jealousy,  and  reco| 
nition  of  merit,  than  we  could  ever  render  by  the  straining  efforts  of  person* 

ambition.  . 

No  sooner  was  Saul  recognised  as  a  brother,  than  he  renewed  the  inmisti 
which  he  had  begun  at  Damascus.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  he  did  n< 
venture  to  preach  to  the  Hebrew  Christians.  He  sought  the  synagogues  c 
the  Hellenists  in  which  the  voice  of  Stephen  had  first  been  heard,  and  dispute 
with  an  energy  not  inferior  to  his.  It  was  incumbent  on  him,  though  it  was 
duty  which  required  no  little  courage,  that  his  voice  should  be  uplifted  in  tl 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  the  places  where  it  had  been  heard  of  old 
blasphemy  against  Him.  But  this  very  circumstance  increased  his  dange 
His  preaching  was  again  cut  short  by  a  conspiracy  to  murder  him.3 

It  was  useless  to  continue  in  a  place  where  to  stay  was  certain  deaf 
The  little  Galihean  community  got  information  of  the  plot.  To  do  the  Je\ 
justice,  they  showed  little  skill    in  keeping  the   secret    of    these  dead 

1  Acts  ix.  27 ;  Gal.  i.  19.  The  true  reading  in  Gal.  i.  18  seems  to  be  "  Kephas  "  (M,  A, 
and  the  most  important  versions)  ;  as  also  in  ii.  9,  11,  14.  This  Heorew  form  of  t 
name  also  occurs  in  1  Cor.  ix.  5  ;  xv.  5.  Although  elsewhere  (e.g.  pi.  7,  8)  St.  Pam  u< 
"Peter"  indifferently  with  Cephas,  as  is  there  shown  by  the  unanimity  of  the  Mbb., 
seems  clear  that  St.  Paul's  conception  of  St.  Peter  was  one  which  far  more  identified  h 
with  the  Judaic  Church  than  with  the  Church  in  general.  In  the  eyes  of  St.  Paul,  bun 
was  specially  the  Apostle  of  the  Circumcision.  .    . 

2  Gal  i  19  hepov  Se  tCov  an-ooroW  ovk  eloov  el  pi)  'IaKwBov  ...  It  IS  impossible  ire 
the  form' of  the  words  to  tell  whether  James  is  here  regarded  as  in  the  strictest  sense 
Apostle  or  not.  The  addition  of  "  the  Lord's  brother  "— rb  o-e/xvoXoy^/xa,  as  Chrysostc 
calls  it— distinguishes  him  from  James  the  brother  of  John,  and  from  James  the  Le 

the  son  of  Alphseus.  «...  ,         -i      * 

3  Acts  ix.  29,  eirexeipow  aMv  ave\«Ti>.    We  know  of  at  least  ten  such  perils  of  assas 

nation  in  the  life  of  St.  Paul       «,..  .  ,  „ 
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inbinations.  It  was  natural  tliat  the  Church  should  not  only  desire  to  save 
mi's  life,  but  also  to  avoid  the  danger  of  a  fresh  outbreak.  Yet  it  was  not 
ithout  a  struggle,  and  a  distinct  intimation  that  such  was  the  will  of  God, 
Lat  Saul  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  his  brethren.  How  deeply  he  felt  this 
mpulsory  flight  may  be  seen  in  the  bitterness  with  which  he  alludes  to  it 1 
en  after  the  lapse  of  many  years.  He  had  scarcely  been  a  fortnight  in 
fasalem  when  the  intensity  of  his  prayers  and  emotions  ended  in  a  trance,2 
iring  which  he  again  saw  the  Divine  figure  and  heard  the  Divine  voice 
Inch  had  arrested  his  mad  progress  towards  the  gates  of  Damascus.  "  Make 
stant  haste,  and  depart  in  speed  from  Jerusalem,"  said  Jesus  to  him ;  "  for 
ley  will  not  receive  thy  testimony  concerning  Me."  But  to  Saul  it  seemed 
credible  that  his  testimony  could  be  resisted.  If  the  vision  of  the  risen 
hrist  by  which  he  had  been  converted  was  an  argument  which,  from  the 
fiture  of  the  case,  could  not,  alone,  be  convincing  to  others,  yet  it  seemed  to 
bil  that,  knowing  what  they  did  know  of  his  intellectual  power,  and 
mtrasting  his  present  earnestness  with  his  former  persecution,  they  could 
bt  but  listen  to  such  a  teacher  as  himself.  He  longed  also  to  undo,  so  far  as 
|  him  lay,  the  misery  and  mischief  of  the  past  havoc  he  had  wrought.  But 
Wever  deep  may  have  been  his  yearnings,  however  ardent  his  hopes,  the 
^iswer  came,  brief  and  peremptory,  "  Go !  for  I  will  send  thee  forth  afar  to 
le  Gentiles."  3 

All  reluctance  was  now  at  an  end ;  and  we  can  see  what  at  the  time  must 

dve  been  utterly  dark  and  mysterious  to  St.  Paul — that  the  coldness  with 

'Inch    he    was    received    at    Jerusalem,    and    the  half-apparent   desire   to 

fecipitate  his  departure — events  so  alien  to  his  own  plans  and  wishes,  that  he 

leads  even  against  the  Divine  voice    which   enforced   the  indications  of 

frcumstance — were  part  of  a  deep  providential  design.^    Years  afterward, 

hen  St.  Paul  "  stood  pilloried  on  infamy's  high  stage,"  he  was  able  with  one 

his    strongest  asseverations  to    appeal  to  the  brevity  of    his   stay  in 

erusalem,  and  the  paucity  of  those  with  whom  he  had  any  intercourse,  in 

oof  that  it  was  not  from  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  that  he  had  received  his 

)mmission,  and  not  to  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem  that  he  owed  his  alle- 

lance.    But  though  at  present  all  this  was  unforeseen  by  him,  he  yielded  to 

•ie  suggestions  of  his  brethren,  and  scarcely  a  fortnight  after  his  arrival  they 

not,  perhaps,  wholly  sorry  to  part  with  one  whose  presence  was  a  source  of 

jiany  embarrassments — conducted  him  to  the  coast  town  of  Cassarea  Stratonis4 

1  1  Thess.  ii.  15,  "  who  both  killed  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  their  own  prophets,  and  drove 

2  Acts  xxii.  17. 

3  Acts  xxii.  17—21.  The  omission  of  this  vision  in  the  direct  narrative  of  Acts  ix.  is 
proof  that  silence  as  to  this  or  that  occurrence  in  the  brief  narrative  of  St.  Luke  must 
ot  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  he  Was  unaware  of  the  event  which  he  omits.  We  may  also 
ote,  in  this  passage,  the  first  appearance  of  the  interesting  word  jxapTvs.  Here  doubtless 
1  has  its  primary  sense  of  "  witness  ; "  but  it  contains  the  germ  of  its  later  sense  of  one 
ho  testified  to  Christ  by  voluntary  death. 

F  4  That  he  was  not  sent  to  Csesarea  Philippi  is  almost  too  obvious  to  need  argument, 
'either  Kanfrayov,  which  means  a  going  downwards — i.e.,  to  the  coast — nor  c£aw4(rui\a.v. 
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to  start  him  on  his  way  to  his  native  Tarsus,  Of  his  movements  on  thii 
occasion  we  hear  no  more  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  but  in  the  Epistle  ti 
the  Galatians  he  says  that  he  came  into  the  regions. of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  bu 
remained  a  complete  stranger  to  the  churches  of  Judssa  that  were  in  Christ 
all  that  they  had  heard  of  him  being  the  rumours  that  their  farmer  persecuto 
was  now  an  evangelist  of  the  faith  of  which  he  was  once  a  destroyer;  new 
which  gave  them  occasion  to  glorify  God  in  him.1 

Since  we  next  find  him  at  Tarsus,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  h 

sailed  there  direct,  and  there  remained.    The  expression,  however,  that  "  h 

came  into  the  regions  of  Syria  and  Cilicia/'  seems  to  imply  that  this  was  no 

the  case.2    Syria  and  Cilicia  were  at  this  time  politically  separated,  and  ther 

is  room  for  the  conjecture  that  the  ship  in  which  the  Apostle  sailed  wa 

destined,  not  for  Tarsus,  but  for  Tyre,  or  Sidon,  or  Seleucia,  the  port  o 

Antioch.    The  existence  of  friends  and  disciples  of  Saul  in  the  Phoenicia 

towns,  and  the  churches  of  Syria  as  well  as  Cilicia,3  point,  though  only  wit 

dim  uncertainty,  to  the  possibility  that  he  performed  part  of  his  journey  t 

Tarsus  by  land,  and  preached  on  the  way.    There  is  even  nothing  impossibl 

in  Mr.  Lewin's  suggestion4  that  his  course  may  have  been  determined  by  on 

of  those  three  shipwrecks  which  he  mentions  that  he  had  undergone.    Bu 

the  occasions  and  circumstances  of  the  three  shipwrecks  must  be  left  to  th 

merest  conjecture.    They  occurred  during  the  period  when  St.  Luke  was  nc 

a  companion  of  St.  Paul,  and  he  has  thought  it  sufficient  to  give  from  his  ow 

journal  the  graphic  narrative  of  that  later  catastrophe  of  which  he  shared  to 

perils.    The  active  ministry  in  Syria  and  Cilicia  may  have  occupied  the  perio 

between  Saul's  departure  in  the  direction  of  Tarsus,  and  his  summons  i 

fresh  fields  of  labour  in  the  Syrian  Antioch.    During  this  time  he  may  ha^ 

won  over  to  the  faith  some  of  the  members  of  his  own  family,  and  may  ha\ 

enjoyed  the  society  of  others  who  were  in  Christ  before  him.    But  all 

uncertain,  nor  can  we  with  the  least  confidence  restore  the  probabilities  of 

period  of  which  even  the  traditions  have  for  centuries  been  obliterated.    Tl 

stay  of  Saul  at  Tarsus  was  on  any  supposition  a  period  mainly  of  waiting  an 

of  preparation,  of  which  the  records  had  no  large  significance  in  the  histoi 

of  the  Christian  faith.    The  fields  in  which  he  was  to  reap  were  whitening  f < 

the  harvest;  the  arms  of  the  reaper  were  being  strengthened  and  his  hea 

prepared. 

would  at  all  suit  the  long  journey  northwards  to  Opsarea  Philippi;  nor  *  \ P™^ 
that  Saul  would  go  to  Tarsus  by  land,  travelling  in  the  directum  of  the  dangero 
Damascus,  when  he  could  go  so  much  more  easily  by  sea.  It  is  a  more  mteresti. 
inquiry  whether,  as  has  been  suggested,  these  words  Ka.rfiyo.yov  and  €f aTretnreiAov,  nnpij 
more  than  ordinary  amount  of  passivity  in  the  movements  of  Paul ;  and  whether  in  U 
case  the  passiveness  was  due  to  the  attacks  of  illness  which  were  the  sequel  of  fcis  la 

vision.  m  .,. 

1  Gal.  L  21—24,  far  *yvoovfMW*     .      .     .     «*ovWes  faav    .    .     .    «vayyeAt£er<u     • 

e1T^Gal.  i.  21.    The  expression  is  not  indeed  decisive,  since  Cilicia  might  easily 
regarded  as  a  mere  definitive  addition  to  describe  the  part  of  Syria  to  which  He  wei 
(Ewald,  Gesch.  d.  Apost.  Zeitalt.  p.  439.) 
1     a  Acts  xxi.  2 ;  xivii.  3 ;  xv.  23,  41.         &  *  St.  Paul,  I  77. 
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CHAPTER  XIY. 

GAIUS  AND  THE  JEWS  —  PEACE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

"Reliqua  ut  de  monstro  narranda  sunt."— Suet.  Calig. 

mmediatelt  after  the  hasty  flight  of  Saul  from  Jerusalem,  St.  Luke  adds,1 
Then  had  the  church  rest  throughout  the  whole  of  Judaea,  and  Galilee,  and 
>amaria,  being  built  up,  and  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord ;  and  by  the 
>xhortation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  multiplied."  At  first  sight  it  ought 
.lmost  seem  as  though  this  internal  peace,  which  produced  such  happy 
;rowth,  was  connected  in  the  writer's  mind  with  the  absence  of  one  whoso 
:onversion  stirred  up  to  madness  the  prominent  opponents  of  the  Church.  It 
nay  be,  however,  that  the  turn  of  his  expression  is  simply  meant  to  resume 
he  broken  thread  of  his  narrative.  The  absence  of  molestation,  which  caused 
he  prosperity  of  the  faith,  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  events  which 

ivere  now  happening  in  the  Pagan  world.  The  pause  in  the  recorded  career 
if  the  Apostle  enables  us  also  to  pause  and  survey  some  of  the  conflicting 
ionditions  of  Jewish  and  Gentile  life  as  they  were  illustrated  at  this  time  by 
prominent  events.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  such  a  survey  has  an  im- 
mediate bearing  on  the  conditions  of  the  Days  after  Christ,  and  on  the  work 
j>f  His  great  Apostle. 

A  multitude  of  concurrent  arguments  tend  to  show  that  Saul  was  con- 
certed early  A.D.  37,  and  this  brief  stay  at  Jerusalem  must  therefore  have 
occurred  in  the  year  39.  Now  in  the  March  of  A.D.  37  Tiberius  died,  and 
jraius — whose  nickname  of  Caligula,  or  "  Rootling,"  given  him  in  his  infancy 
>y  the  soldiers  of  his  father  Germanicus,  has  been  allowed  to  displace  his  true 
tame — succeeded  to  the  lordship  of  the  world.  Grim  as  had  been  the 
lespotism  of  Tiberius,  he  extended  to  the  religion  of  the  Jews  that  contemp- 
tuous toleration  which  was  the  recognised  principle  of  Roman  policy.  When 
}?ilate  had  kindled  their  fanaticism  by  hanging  the  gilt  shields  in  his  palace  at 
irerusalem,2  Tiberius,  on  an  appeal  being  made  to  him,  reprimanded  the 
uffieiousness  of  his  Procurator,  and  ordered  him  to  remove  the  shields  to 
l^sesarea.  It  is  true  that  he  allowed  four  thousand  Jews  to  be  deported  from 
Home  to  Sardinia,  and  punished  with  remorseless  severity  those  who,  from 
[read  of  violating  the  Mosiac  law,  refused  to  take  military  service.3  This 
evority  was  not,  however,  due  to  any  enmity  against  the  race,  but  only  to  his 
Indignation  against  the  designing  hypocrisy  which,  under  pretence  of  prose- 
lytising, had  won  the  adhesion  of  Pulvia,  a  noble  Roman  lady,  to  the  Jewish 
jeligion ;  and  to  the  detestable  rascality  with  which  her  teacher  and  his  corn- 
unions  had  embezzled  the  presents  of  gold  and  purple  which  she  had 
ntrusted  to  thorn  as-rjn  ofHoring  for  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.    Even  this  did 

1  Acts  Ix.  31,  ri  fiw  oZv  $KK\Ti-(a  (s,  A,  B,  C,  and  the  chief  versions).    I  follow  what 
eenis  to  me  to  be  the  best  punctuation  of  the  verse. 
3  Life  of  Chris%  ii.  362.  *  Jos.  Antt.  xviii,  S,  §  5  J  Suet*  Tib,  xxxvL 
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not  prevent  liim  from  protecting  the  Jews  as  far  as  he  could  in  their  own 
country ;  and  when  Vitellius,  the  Legate  of  Syria,  had  decided  that  there  was 
prima  facie  cause  for  the  complaints  which  had  been  raised  against  the 
Procurator  in  all  three  divisions  of  his  district,  it  is  probable  that  Pilate,  who 
was  sent  to  Rome  to  answer  for  his  misdemeanours,  would  have  received 
strict  justice  from  the  aged  Emperor.  But  before  Pilate  arrived  Tiberius 
had  ended  his  long  life  of  disappointment,  crime,  and  gloom. 

The  accession  of  Gaius  was  hailed  by  the  whole  Roman  world  with  a  bursl 
of  rapture,1  and  there  were  none  to  whom  it  seemed  more  likely  to  introduce  8 
golden  era  of  prosperity  than  to  the  Jews.  For  if  the  young  Emperor  had 
any  living  friend,  it  was  Herod  Agrippa.  That  prince,  if  he  could  command 
but  little  affection  as  a  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  had  yet  a  claim  tc 
Jewish  loyalty  as  a  son  of  the  murdered  Aristobulus,  a  grandson  of  the 
murdered  Mariamne,  and  therefore  a  direct  lineal  descendant  of  that  greal 
line  of  Asmonsean  princes  whose  names  recalled  the  last  glories  of  Jewisl 
independence.  Accordingly,  when  the  news  reached  Jerusalem  that  Tiberiuj 
at  last  was  dead,  the  Jews  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  not  only  took  witl 
perfect  readiness  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Gaius,  which  was  administered  bj 
Yitellius  to  the  myriads  who  had  thronged  to  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  bu 
offered  speedy  and  willing  holocausts  for  the  prosperity  of  that  reign  wliic) 
was  to  bring  them  a  deeper  misery,  and  a  more  absolute  humiliation,  than  ani 
which  had  been  inflicted  on  them  during  the  previous  dominion  of  Rome.2 

Gaius  lost  no  time  in  publicly  displaying  his  regard  for  the  Herodiai 
prince,  who,  with  remarkable  insight,  had  courted  his  friendship,  not  onh 
before  his  accession  was  certain,  but  even  in  spite  of  the  distinct  recommenda 
tion  of  the  former  Emperor.3 

One  day,  while  riding  in  the  same  carriage  as  Gaius,  Agrippa  was  im 
prudent  enough  to  express  his  wish  for  the  time  when  Tiberius  would  bequeatl 
the  Empire  to  a  worthier  successor.  Such  a  remark  might  easily  be  constrnec 
into  a  crime  of  high  treason,  or  laesa  majestas.  In  a  court  which  abounrlec 
with  spies,  and  in  which  few  dared  to  express  above  a  whisper  their  rea 
thoughts,  it  was  natural  that  the  obsequious  slave  who  drove  the  chario 
should  seek  an  audience  from  Tiberius  to  communicate  what  he  had  heard 
and  when  by  the  influence  of  Agrippa  himself  he  had  gained  this  opportunity 
his  report  made  the  old  Emperor  so  indignant,  that  he  ordered  the  JewisI 

1  Suet.  Calig.  13,  14. 

2  Compare  for  this  entire  narrative  Suet.  Caligula ;  Philo,  Leg.  ad  Gaium}  and  w 
Flaccum;  Jos.  Antt.  xviii.  6—8;  B.  J.  ii.  10,  §1;  Dion  Cass.  lix.  8,  seq.;  Gratz,  iii 
270 — 277  ;  Jahn,  Heh:  Commonwealth,  174. 

3  The  adventures  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  form  one  of  the  numerous  romances  whicl 
give  us  so  clear  a  glimpse  of  the  state  of  society  during  the  early  Empire.  Sent  to  Rom< 
by  his  grandfather,  he  had  breathed  from  early  youth  the  perfumed  and  intoxicatin* 
atmosphere  of  the  Imperial  Court  as  a  companion  of  Drusus,  tile  son  of  Tiberius.  Oi 
the  death  of  Drusus  he  was  excluded  from  Court,  and  wr :  brought  to  the  verge  o 
suicide  by  the  indigence  which  followed  a  course  of  ey'vavagance.  Saved  from  hi 
purpose  by  his  wife  Cypros,  he  went  through  a  series  of  debts,  disgraces,  and  escapades 
until  he  was  once  more  admitted  to  favour  by  Tiberirs  at  Capre». 
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prince  to  bo  instantly  arrested.  Clothed  as  ho  was  in  royal  purple,  Agrippa 
was  seized,  put  in  chains,  and  taken  off  to  a  prison,  in  which  he  languished 
for  the  six  remaining  months  of  the  life  of  Tiberius.  Almost  the  first 
thought  of  Gaius  on  his  accession  was  to  relieve  the  friend  who  had  paid  him 
such  assiduous  court  before  his  fortunes  were  revealed.  Agrippa  was  at  once 
released  from  custody.  A  few  day3  after,  Gaius  sent  for  him,  put  a  diadem 
on  his  head,  conferred  on  him  the  tetrarchios  of  Herod  Philip  and  of 
Lysanias,  and  presented  him  with  a  golden  chain  of  equal  K<4ght  with  the 
iron  one  with  which  he  had  been  bound.  r 

Now,  although  Agrippa  was  a  mere  unprincipled  advcutfordr,  yet  he  had 
the  one  redeeming  feature  of  respect  for  the  external  religion  of  his  race. 
The  Edomite  admixture  in  his  blood  had  not  quite  effaced  the  more  generous 
instincts  of  an  Asmonsean  prince,  nor  had  the  sty  of  Caprese  altogether  made 
him  forget  that  he  drew  his  line  from  the  Priest  of  Modin.  The  Jews  might 
well  have  expected  that,  under  an  Emperor  with  whom  their  prince  was  a 
bosom  friend,  their  interests  would  be  more  secure  than  they  had  been  even 
under  a  magnanimous  Julius  and  a  liberal  Augustus.  Their  hopes  were 
doomed  to  the  bitterest  disappointment ;  nor  did  any  reign  plunge  them  into 
more  dreadful  disasters  than  the  reign  of  Agrippa's  friend. 

In  August,  A.D.  38,  Agrippa  arrived  at  Alexandria  on  his  way  to  his  new 
kingdom.  His  arrival  was  so  entirely  free  from  ostentation — for,  indeed, 
Alexandria,  where  his  antecedents  were  not  unknown,  was  the  last  city  in 
which  he  would  have  wished  to  air  his  brand-new  royalty — that  though  he 
came  in  sight  of  the  Pharos  about  twilight,  he  ordered  the  captain  to  stay  in 
the  omng  till  dark,  that  he  might  land  unnoticed.1  But  the  presence  in  the 
city  of  one  who  was  at  once  a  Jew,  a  king,  an  Idumssan,  a  Herod,  and  a 
favourite  of  Caesar,  would  not  be  likely  to  remain  long  a  secret ;  and  if  it  was 
[some  matter  of  exultation  to  the  Jews,  it  exasperated  beyond  all  bounds  the 
jenvy  of  the  Egyptians.  Flaccus,  the  Governor  of  Alexandria,  chose  to  regard 
Agrippa's  visit  as  an  intentional  insult  to  himself,  and  by  the  abuse  which  he 
heaped  in  secret  upon  the  Jewish  prince,  encouraged  the  insults  in  which  the 
mob  of  Alexandria  were  only  too  ready  to  indulge.  Unpopular  everywhere, 
[the  Jews  were  regarded  in  Alexandria  with  special  hatred.  Their  wealth , 
their  numbers,  their  usuries,  their  exclusiveness,  the  immunities  which  the 
two  first  Caesars  had  granted  them,2  filled  the  worthless  populace  of  a  hybrid 
jity  with  fury  and  loathing.  A  Jewish  king  was  to  them  a  conception  at  once 
ludicrous  and  offensive.  Every  street  rang  with  lampoons  against  him,  every 
theatre  and  puppet-show  echoed  with  ribald  farces  composed  in  his  insult, 
At  last  the  wanton  mob  seized  on  a  poor  naked  idiot  named  Carabbas, 
who  had  long  been  the  butt  of  mischievous  boys,  and  carrying  him  off  to 
the  Gymnasium,  clothed  him  in  a  door-mat,  by  way  of  tallith,  flattened  a 

*  Derenbourg  is  therefore  mistaken  (p.  222)  that  Agrippa  M  se  donna  la  puerile  satis- 
faction d'Staler  son  luxe  royal  dans  l'endroit  ou  naguere  it  avait  traine*  une  si  honteuso 
Wisere." 

2  Jos.  Antt,  xiv.  7,  §  2 ;  xix.  5,  §  2,  and  riv.  10,  passim  (Decrees  of  Julius). 
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papyrus  leaf  as  his  diadem,  gave  him  a  stalk  of  papyrus  for  a  sceptre,  and 
surrounding  him  with  a  mimic  body-guard  of  youths  armed  with  sticks,  pro- 
ceeded to  bow  the  knee  before  him,  and  consult  him  on  state  affairs.  They 
ended  the  derisive  pageant  by  loud  shouts  of  Mans !  Maris !  the  Syriac  word 
for  "Lord." 

Encouraged  by  impunity  and  the  connivance  of  the  Praef  ect  they  then 

bribed  him  to  acquiesce  in  more  serious  outrages.    First  they  raised  a  cry 

to  erect  images  of  Gaius  in  the  synagogues,  hoping  thereby  to  provoke  the 

Jews  into  a  resistance  which  might  be  interpreted  as  treason.     This  was  to 

set  an  example  which  might  be  fatal  to  the  Jews,  not  only  in  Egypt,  but  in 

all  other  countries.     Irritated,  perhaps,  by  the  determined  attitude  of  the 

Jews,  Flaccus,  in  spite  of  the  privileges  which  had  long  been  secured  to  them 

by  law  and  charter,  published  an  edict  in  which  he  called  them  "  foreigners 

and  aliens,"  and  drove  them  all  into  a  part  of  a  single  quarter  of  the  city  in 

which  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  live.    The  mob  then  proceeded  to  break 

open  and  plunder  the  shops  of  the  deserted  quarter,  blockaded  the  Jews  in 

their  narrow  precincts,  boat  and  murdered  all  who  in  the  pangs  of  hunger 

ventured  to  leave  it,  and  burnt  whole  families  alive,  sometimes  with  green 

fuel,  which  added  terribly  to  their  tortures.    Flaccus,  for  his  part,  arrested 

thirty-eio-ht  leading  members  of  their  Council,  and  after  having  stripped  them 

of  all  their  possessions,  had  them  beaten,  not  with  rods  by  the  lictors,  but 

with  scourges  by  the  lowest  executioners,  with  such  severity  that  some  of 

them  died  in  consequence.    Their  houses  were  rifled,  in  the  hope  of  finding 

arms ;  but  though  nothing  whatever  was  found,  except  common  table-knives, 

men  'and  women  were  dragged  into  the  theatre,  commanded  to  eat  swine's 

flesh,  and  tortured  if  they  refused.1  f 

But  neither  these  attempts  to  win  popularity  among  the  Gentile  inhabl 

tants  by  letting  loose  their  rage  against  their  Jewish  neighbours,  nor  hie 

ostentatious  public  loyalty  and  fulsome  private  flatteries  saved  Flaccus  from 

the  fate  which  he  deserved.    These  proceedings  had  barely  been  going  on  foi 

two  months,  when   Gains  sent  a  centurion  with  a  party  of  soldiers,  whc 

landing  after  dark,  proceeded  at  once  to  the  house  of  Stephanion,  a  freed. 

man  of  Tiberius,  with  whom  Flaccus  happened  to  be  dining,  arrested  hin 

without  difficulty,  and  brought  him  to  Rome.    Hore  he  found  that  two  Ion 

demagogues,  Isidoras  and  Lampo,  who  had  hitherto  been  among  his  parasites 

and  who  had  constantly  fomented  his  hatred  of  the  Jews,  were  now  his  chiel 

accusers.    He  was  found  guilty.     His  property  was  confiscated,  and  he  waj 

banished,  first  to  the  miserable  rock  of  Gyara,  in  the  ^Egean,  and  then  U 

Andros.    In  one  of  those  sleepless  nights  which  were  at  once  a  symptom  anc 

an  aggravation  of  his  madness,Gaius,  meditating  on  the  speech  of  an  exile  whon 

he  had  restored,  that  during  his  banishment  he  used  to  pray  for  the  death  o: 

Tiberius,  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  crowd  of  distinguished  criminal 

which  imperial  tyranny  had  collected  on  the  barren  islets  of  the  Mediterranean 

l  There  seem  to  be  distinct  allusions  to  these  troubles  in  3  Maco.  (pa$di^% 
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Flaccus  was  among  the  earliest  victims,  and  Philo  narrates  with  too  gloating 
a  vindictiveness  the  horrible  manner  in  which  he  was  hewn  to  pieces  in  a  ditch 
by  the  despot's  emissaries.1 

Gaius  liad  begun  his  reign  with  moderation,  but  the  sudden  change  from 
the  enforced  simplicity  of  his  tutelage  to  the  boundless  luxuries  and  lusts  of 
his  autocracy — the    sudden  plunge  into  all  things  which,  as  Philo 2  says, 
"  destroy  both  soul  and  body  and  all  the  bonds  which  unite  and  strengthen 
the  two " — brought  on  the  illness  which  altered  the  entire  organism  of  his 
brain.    Up  to  that  time  he  had  been  a  vile  and  cruel  man ;  thenceforth  he 
was  a  mad  and  sanguinary  monster.    It  was  after  this  illness,  and  the  im- 
mediately subsequent  murders  of  Tiberius  Gemellus,  Macro,  and  Marcus 
Silanus,  which  delivered  him  from  all  apprehension  of  rivalry  or  restraint, 
that  he  began  most  violently  to  assert  his  godhead.     His  predecessors  would 
have  regarded  it  as  far  less  impious  to  allow  themselves  or  their  fortunes  to 
be  regarded  as  divine,  than  to  arrogate  to  themselves  the  actual  style  and 
attributes  of  existing  deities.3    But  disdaining  all  mere  demi-gods  like  Tro- 
phonius  and  Amphiaraus,  Gaius  began  to  appear  in  public,  first  in  the  guise 
of  Hercules,  or  Bacchus,  or  one  of  the  Dioscuri,  and  then  as  Apollo,  or  Mars, 
or  Mercury,  or  even  Yenus  (!),  and  demanded  that  choruses  should  be  3ung  in 
ibis  honour  undor  these  attributes ;  and,  lastly,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  assert  his 
[perfect  equality  with  Jupiter  himself.     The  majority  of  the  Romans,  partly 
out  of  abject  terror,  partly  out  of  contemptuous  indifference,  would  feel  little 
difficulty  in  humouring  these  vagaries;  but  the  Jews,  to  their  eternal  honour, 
|  refused  at  all  costs  to  sanction  this  frightful  concession  of  divine  honours  to 
the  basest  of  mankind.    As  there  were  plenty  of  parasites  in  the  Court  of 
Gaius  who  would  lose  no  opportunity  of  indulging  their  spite  against  the 
Jews,  an  ingrained  hatred  of  the  whole  nation  soon  took  possession  of  his 
mind.    The  Alexandrians  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  this  antipathy. 
They  were  well  aware  that  the  most  acceptable  flattery  to  the  Emperor,  and 
the  most  overwhelming  insult  to  the  Jews,  was  to  erect  images  of  Gaius  in 
Jewish  synagogues,  and  they  not  only  did  this,  but  even  in  the  superb  and 
celebrated  Chief  Synagogue  of  Alexandria 4  they  erected  a  bronze  statue  in 
an  old  gilt  quadriga  which  had  once  been  dedicated  to  Cleopatra. 

Of  all  these  proceedings  Gaius  was  kept  informed,  partly  by  his  delighted 
study  of  Alexandrian  newspapers,  which  Philo  says  that  he  preferred  to  all 
other  literature,  and  partly  by  the  incessant  insults  against  the  Jews  distilled 
into  his  ears  by  Egyptian  buffoons  like  the  infamous  Helicon.5         * 

The  sufferings  of  the  Jews  in  Alexandria  at  last  became  so  frightful  that 

they  despatched  the  venerable  Philo  with  four  others  on  an  embassy  to  the 

f 

1  It  is  not  impossible  that  Herod  Antipas  may  have  perished  in  consequence  of  this 
same  order  of  Gaius.  It  is  true  that  Suetonius  {Calig.  28)  only  says,  "  Misit  circum 
insulas  qui  omnes  (exsules)  trucidarent ; "  but  the  cause  would  apply  as  much  to  all 
political  exiles,  and  Dion  (lix.  18)  distinctly  says  that  he  put  Antipas  to  death  (/caTe<r<f>a£€). 
The  trial  of  Antipas  took  place  at  Puteoli  shortly  before  the  Philonian  embassy,  A.D.  39. 
»  De  Leg.  2.  »  See  Excursus  XII.,  "Apotheosis  of  Roman  Emperors." 

*  The  Diapleustc^  *  Philo,  Leg.  John  ad  Gai.  xxv. 
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insane  youth  whom  they  refused  to  adore.  Philo  has  left  us  an  account  of 
this  embassy,  which,  though  written  with  his  usual  rhetorical  diffuseness,  is 
intensely  interesting  as  a  record  of  the  times.  It  opens  for  us  a  little  window 
into  the  daily  life  of  the  Imperial  Court  at  Rome  within  ten  years  of  the  death 
of  Christ. 

The  first  interview  of  the  ambassadors  with  Gaius  took  place  while  he 
was  walking  in  his  mother's  garden  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  the 
apparent  graciousness  of  his  reception  deceived  all  of  them  except  Philo  him- 
self. After  having  been  kept  waiting  for  some  time,  the  Jews  were  ordered 
to  follow  him  to  Puteoli,  and  there  it  was  that  a  man  with  disordered  aspect 
and  bloodshot  eyes  rushed  up  to  them,  and  with  a  frame  that  shivered  with 
agony  and  in  a  voice  broken  with  sobs,  barely  succeeded  in  giving  utterance  to 
the  horrible  intelligence  that  Gaius  had  asserted  his  intention  of  erecting  a 
golden  colossus  of  himself  with  the  attributes  of  Jupiter  in  the  Holy  of  Holies 
at  Jerusalem.  After  giving  way  to  their  terror  and  agitation,  the  ambassadors 
asked  the  cause  of  this  diabolical  sacrilege,  and  were  informed  that  it  was  due 
to  the  advice  of  "  that  scorpion-like  slave,"  Helicon,  who  with  "  a  poisonous 
Ascalonite  "  named  Apelles — a  low  tragic  actor — had  made  the  suggestion 
during  the  fit  of  rage  with  which  Gaius  heard  that  the  Jews  of  Jamnia  had 
torn  down  a  trumpery  altar  which  the  Gentiles  of  the  city  had  erected  to  his 
deity  with  no  other  intention  than  that  of  wounding  and  insulting  them. 

So  far  from  this  being  a  transient  or  idle  threat,  Gaius  wrote  to  Petronius, 
the  Legate  of  Syria,  and  ordered  him  to  carry  it  out  with  every  precaution  and 
by  main  force ;  and  though  the  legate  was  well  aware  of  the  perilous  nature  of j 
the  undertaking,  he  had  been  obliged  to  furnish  the  necessary  materials  for 
the  statue  to  the  artists  of  Sidon. 

No  sooner  had  the  miserable  Jews  heard  of  this  threatened  abomination  of 
desolation,  than  they  yielded  themselves  to  such  a  passion  of  horror  as  made 
them  forget  every  other  interest.  It  was  no  time  to  be  persecuting  Christians) 
when  the  most  precious  heritage  of  their  religion  was  at  stake.  Flocking  tc 
Phoenicia  in  myriads,  until  they  occupied  the  whole  country  like  a  cloud,  thej 
divided  themselves  into  six  companies  of  old  men,  youths,  boys,  aged  women 
matrons,  and  virgins,  and  rent  the  air  with  their  howls  and  supplications,  as 
they  lay  prostrate  on  the  earth  and  scattered  the  dust  in  handfuls  upon  theii 
heads.  Petronius,  a  sensible  and  honourable  man,  was  moved  by  their  abjed 
misery,  and  with  the  object  of  gaining  time,  ordered  the  Sidonian  artists  tc 
make  their  statue  very  perfect,  intimating  not  very  obscurely  that  he  wishec 
them  to  be  as  long  over  it  as  possible.  Meanwhile,  in  order  to  test  the  Jews 
he  went  from  Acre  to  Tiberias,  and  there  the  same  scenes  were  repeated.  Foi 
forty  days,  neglecting  the  sowing  of  their  fields,  they  lay  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  and  when  the  legate  asked  them  whether  they  meant  to  make  waj 
against  Caesar,  they  said,  No,  but  they  were  ready  to  die  rather  than  see  then 
temple  desecrated,  and  in  proof  of  their  sincerity  stretched  out  their  throats 
Seeing  the  obstinacy  of  their  resolution,  besieged  by  the  entreaties  of  Aris 
tobulus  and  Helcias  the  elder,  afraid,  too,  that  a  famine  would  be  caused  b 
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the  neglect  of  tillage,  Petronius,  though  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  promised  the 
Jews  that  he  would  write  and  intercede  for  them,  if  they  would  separate  peace- 
ably and  attend  to  their  husbandry.  It  was  accepted  by  both  Jews  and  Gentiles 
as  a  sign  of  the  special  blessing  of  God  on  this  brave  and  humane  decision, 
that  no  sooner  had  Petronius  finished  his  speech  than,  after  long  drought,  the 
sky  grew  black  with  clouds,  and  there  was  an  abundant  rain.  He  kept  his 
[word.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  Gaius,  telling  him  that  if  the  affair  of  the  statuo 
were  pressed  the  Jews  would  neglect  their  harvest  and  there  would  be  great 
danger  lest  he  should  find  the  whole  country  in  a  state  of  starvation,  which 
might  be  even  dangerous  for  himself  and  his  write,  if  he  carried  out  his 
intended  visit. 

Meanwhile,  in  entire  ignorance  of  all  that  had  taken  place,  Agrippa  had 
arrived  at  Rome,  and  he  at  once  read  in  the  countenance  of  the  Emperor  that 
something  had  gone  wrong.  On  hearing  what  it  was,  he  fell  down  in  a  fit, 
and  lay  for  some  time  in  a  deep  stupor.  By  the  exertion  of  his  whole  influence 
with  Gaius  he  only  succeeded  in  procuring  a  temporary  suspension  of  the 
design ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  Emperor  announced  the  intention  of 
taking  with  him  from  Rome  a  colossus  of  gilded  bronze — in  order  to  cut  off 
all  excuse  for  delay — and  of  personally  superintending  its  erection  in  the 
Temple,  which  would  henceforth  be  regarded  as  dedicated  to  "the  new 
Jupiter,  the  illustrious  Gaius."  Even  during  his  brief  period  of  indecision  he 
was  so  angry  with  Petronius  for  the  humanity  that  he  had  shown  that  he 
wrote  him  a  letter  commanding  him  to  commit  suicide  if  he  did  not  want  to 
die  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 

These  events,  and  the  celebrated  embassy  of  Philo  to  Gaius,  of  which  he  has 
left  us  so  painfully  graphic  a  description,  probably  took  place  in  the  August 
of  the  year  40.  In  the  January  of  the  following  year  the  avenging  sword  of 
the  brave  tribune  Oassius  Ohserea  rid  the  world  of  the  intolerable  despot.1 
The  vessel  which  had  carried  to  Petronius  the  command  to  commit  suicide, 
was  fortunately  delayed  by  stormy  weather,  and  only  arrived  twenty-seven 
days  after  intelligence  had  been  received  that  the  tyrant  was  dead.  From 
Claudius — who  owed  his  throne  entirely  to  the  subtle  intrigues  of  Agrippa— 
the  Jews  received  both  kindness  and  consideration.  Petronius  was  ordered 
thenceforth  to  suppress  and  punish  all  attempts  to  insult  them  2  in  the  quiet 
exercise  of  their  religious  duties;  and  Claudius  utterly  forbad  that  prayers 
should  be  addressed  or  sacrifices  offered  to  himself.8 

1  Tiie  Jews  believed  that  a  Bath  K61  from  the  Holy  of  Holies  had  announced  his  death 
fco  the  High  Priest  (Simon  the  Just),  and  the  anniversary  was  forbidden  to  be  ever 
observed  as  a  fast  day  (MegUlath  Tacmfth,  §  26 ;  Sotah,  f.  33,  1 ;  Derenbourg,  Palest. 
p.  207). 

2  See  the  decree  of  Claudius  against  the  inhabitants  of  por,  who  had  set  up  his  statue 
in  a  Jewish  synagogue. 

3  Dicn  Cass.  lx.  5. 
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THE   RECOGNITION   OF   THE   GENTILES. 

CHAPTER    XV; 
THE    SAMARITANS  —  THE    EUNUCH  —  THE    CENTURION. 

"  Whenever  I  look  at  Peter,  my  very  heart  leaps  for  joy.  If  I  could  paint  a 
portrait  of  Peter  I  would  paint  upon  every  hair  of  his  head  *  I  believe  in  the  for- 
giveness of  sins.* " — Luther. 

"  Quel  Padre  vetusto 
Di  santa  chiesa,  a  cui  Cristo  le  ehiavi 
Racommand6  di  questo  fior  venusto." 

Dante,  Paradieo,  xxxii.  124. 

'*  Blessed  is  the  eunuch,  which  with  his  hands  hath  wrought  no  iniquity,  norl 
imagined  wicked  tkings  against  God :  for  unto  him  shall  be  given  the  special  gift  of 
faith,  and  an  inheritance  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord  more  acceptable  to  his  mind. 
For  glorious  is  the  fruit  of  good  labours :  and  the  root  of  wisdom  shall  never  fall 
away." — Wisd.  iii.  14,  15. 

The  peace,  the  progress,  the  edification,  the  holiness  of  the  Church,  were 
caused,  no  doubt,  by  that  rest  from  persecution  which  seems  to  have  been  due 
to  the  absorption  of  the  Jews  in  the  desire  to  avert  the  outrageous  sacrilege  of 
Gaius.    And  yet  we  cannot  but  ask  with  surprise  whether  the  Christians 
looked  on  with  indifference  at  the  awful  insult  which  was  being  aimed  at  their 
national  religion.    It  would  mark  a  state  of  opinion  very  different  from  what 
we  should  imagine  if  they  had  learnt  to  regard  the  unsullied  sanctity  of 
Jehovah's  Temple  as  a  thing  in  which  they  had  no  longer  any  immediate 
concern.    Can  we  for  one  moment  suppose  that  James  the  Lord's  brother,  or 
Simon  the  Zealot,  were  content  to  enjoy  their  freedom  from  molestation, 
without  caring  to  take  part  in  the  despairing  efforts  of  their  people  to  move 
the  compassion  of  the  Legate  of  Syria  P    Is  it  conceivable  that  they  would 
have  stayed  quietly  at  home  while  the  other  Jews  in  tens  of  thousands  were 
streaming  to  his  headquarters  at  Csesarea,  or  flinging  the  dust  upon  their  heads 
as  they  lay  prostrate  before  him  at  Tiberias  ?     Or  was  it  their  own  personal 
peril  which  kept  them  from  mingling  among  masses  of  fanatics  who  indignantly 
rejected  their  co-operation  F    Were  they  forced  to  confine  their  energies  to  the 
teaching  of  the  infant  churches  of  Palestine  because  they  were  not  even 
allowed  to  participate  in  the  hopes  and  fears  of  their  compatriots  P    We  may 
fairly  assume  that  the  Jewish  Christians  abhorred  the  purposed  sacrilege;  but 
if  the  schools  of  Hillel  and  Shammai,  and  the  cliques  of  Hanan  and  Herod, 
hated  them  only  one  degree  less  than  they  hated  the  minions  of  Gaius,  it  is 
evident  that  there  could  have  been  nothing  for  the  Apostles  to  do  but  to  rejoice 
over  their  immediate  immunity  from  danger,  and  to  employ  the  rest  thug 
granted  them  for  the  spread  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.    The  kings  of  the  earth 
might  rage,  and  the  princes  imagine  vain  things,  but  they,  at  least,  could  kisi 
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he  Son,1  and  win  the  blessing  of  those  who  trusted  in  the  Lord.  It  was  the 
larkest  midnight  of  the  world's  history,  but  the  Goshen  of  Christ's  Church 
ras  brightening  more  and  more  with  the  silver  dawn. 

To  this  outward  peace  and  inward  development  was  due  an  event  which 
aust  continue  to  have  the  most  memorable  importance  to  the  end  of  time— the 
dmission  of  Gentiles,  as  Gentiles,  into  the  Church  of  Christ.  This  great 
vent  must  have  seemed  inevitable  to  men  like  St.  Stephen,  whose  training  as 
lellenists  had  emancipated  them  from  the  crude  spirit  of  Jewish  isolation. 
iSut  the  experience  of  all  history  shows  how  difficult  it  is  for  the  mind  to  shake 
self  free  from  views  which  have  become  rather  instinctive  than  volitional ; 
ad  though  Jesus  had  uttered  words  which  could  only  have  one  logical  explana' 
on,  the  older  disciples,  even  the  Apostles  themselves,  had  not  yet  learnt  their 
all  significance.  The  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  had  been  a  beam  in  the 
arkness,  To  pour  suddenly  upon  the  midnight  a  full  flood  of  spiritual 
lamination  would  have  been  alien  to  the  method  of  God's  dealings  with  our 
ice.  The  dayspring  had  risen,  but  many  a  long  year  was  to  elapse  before  it 
roadened  into  the  boundless  noon. 

But  the  time  had  now  fully  come  in  which  those  other  sheep  of  which  Jesus 
ad  spoken—the  other  sheep  which  were  not  of  this  fold?— must  be  brought 
i  hear  His  voice.  Indirectly,  as  well  as  directly,  the  result  was  due  to  St. 
aul  in  a  degree  immeasurably  greater  than  to  any  other  man.  To  St.  Peter* 
ideed,  as  a  reward  for  his  great  confession,  had  been  entrusted  the  keys  of  the* 
-ingdom  of  Heaven ;  and,  in  accordance  with  this  high  metaphor,  to  him  was 
srmitted  the  honour  of  opening  to  the  Gentiles  the  doors  of  the  Christian 
hurch.  And  that  this  was  so  ordained  is  a  subject  for  deep  thankfulness, 
he  straggle  of  St.  Paul  against  the  hostility  of  Judaism  from  without  and 
ie  leaven  of  Judaism  from  within  was  severe  and  lifelong,  and  even  at  his 
>ath  faith  alone  could  have  enabled  him  to  see  that  it  had  not  been  in  vain 
ut  the  glorious  effort  of  his  life  must  have  been  fruitless  had  not  the  principle 

stake  been  publicly  conceded— conceded  in  direct  obedience  to  sanctions 
bich  none  ventured  to  dispute— by  the  most  eminent  and  most  authoritative 
the  Twelve.  And  yet,  though  St.  Peter  was  thus  set  apart  by  Divine  fore- 
st to  take  the  initiative,  it  was  to  one  whom  even  the  Twelve  f ormally 
cognised  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Uncircumcision,  that  the  world  owes  under 
od  the  development  of  Christian  faith  into  a  Christian  theology,  and  the 
aancipation  of  Christianity  from  those  Judaic  limitations  which  would  have 
en  fatal  to  its  universal  acceptance.3  To  us,  indeed,  it  is  obvious  that  "it 
>uld  have  been  impossible  for  the  Gentiles  to  adopt  the  bye-laws  of  a 
betto."  If  the  followers  of  Christ  had  refused  them  the  right-hand  of 
Uowship  on  any  other  conditions,  then  the  world  would  have  gone  its  own 
*  Ps.  ii.  12,  n-V$h  either  "kiss  the  Son,"  or  "worship  purely."  Which  rendering!* 
SftwTi  116. a       PUt6d  P°int  6Ver  ShlCe  Jerome,fl  day  (4dv.  Buff.  i.).     See  Perowne, 

*l^^«ofi%^  ^that  the  EngHsh  vewion  makes  ~  dist-cti- 

3  Immer,  Neut.  Theol.  206 
6* 
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way,  and  Mammon  and  Belial  and  Beelzebub  would  have  rejoiced  in  thJ 
undisturbed  corruption  of  a  Paganism  which  was  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  iniJ 
the  abyss  of  shame. 

And  as  this  deliverance  of  the  Gentiles  was  due  directly  to  the  letters  an(H 

labours  of  St.  Paul,  so  the  first  beginnings  of  it  rose  indirectly  from  thlj 

consequences  of  the  persecutions  of  which  he  had  been  the  most  fiery  agent! 

The   Ravager  of  the  Faith  was    unconsciously  proving  himself   its  mosl 

powerful  propagator.     When  he  was    making    havoc   of    the  Church,  itjl 

members,  who  were  thus  scattered  abroad,  went  everywhere  preaching  th| 

word.     To  the  liberal  Hellenists  this  was  a  golden  opportunity,  and  Philip! 

who  had  been  a  fellow- worker  with  Stephon,  gladly  seized  it  to  preach  thlj 

Gospel  to  the  hated  Samaritans.     The  eye  of  Jesus  had  already  gazed  in  thai 

country  on  fields  whitening  to  the  harvests,  and  the  zeal  of  Philip,  aided  Ml 

high  spiritual  gifts,  not  only  won  a  multitude  of  converts,  but  even  arreste<| 

the  influence  of  a  powerful  goes,  or  sorcerer,  named  Simon.1     Justin  Martylj 

calls  him  Simon  of  Gitton,  and  he  has  been  generally  identified  with  Simo| 

Magus,   the   first  heresiarcn,2  and  with    Simon    the   Cyprian,  whom  FeliJ 

employed  to  entiap  the  wandering  affections  of  the  Queen  Drusilla.    Thi| 

man,  though— as  afterwards  appeared— with  the  most  interested  and  unworthjj 

motives,  went  so  far  as  to  receive  baptism;    and  the  progress  of  the  faitl 

among  his  former  dupes  was  so  remarkable  as  to  require  the  immediate  pre! 

sence  of  the  Apostles.   St.  Peter  and  St.  John  went  from  Jerusalem  to  confirrj 

the  converts,  and  their  presence  resulted  not  only  in  the  public  discomfitur 

of  Simon,3  but  also  in   that   outpouring   of   special  manifestations  whicl 

accompanied  the  gift  of  the  promised  Comforter. 

But  Philip  had  the  honour  of  achieving  yet  another  great  conversioi 
destined  to  prove  yet  more  decisively  that  the  day  was  at  hand  when  th 
rules  of  Judaism  were  to  be  regarded  as  obsolete.  Guided  by  divine  im 
pressions  and  angel  voices  he  had  turned  his  steps  southward  along  th 
desert  road  which  leads  from  Ekutheropolis  to  Gaza,4  and  there  had  en 

i  As  I  have  no  space  to  give  an  account  of  the  strange  career  and  opinions  of  thi 
"hero  of  the  Eomance  of  Heresy,"  as  given  in  the  Pseudo-Clementine  Homilies  an 
Recoqnitions,  I  must  content  myself  by  referring  to  Hippolyt.  Philosoph.  p.  161  seq. 
Irec i  Haer  i.  23;  Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  i.  454;  Planting,  51—64;  Gieseler,  Eccl.  Hist. : 
49-  Mansel,  Gnostic  Heresies,  91—94;  De  Pressense,  i.  396  seq.  The  stories  about  hn 
are'  fabulous  (Arnob.  Adv.  Gent.  11,  12),  and  the  supposed  statue  to  him  (Just.  Marl 
Avol  i  26,  56;  Iren.  Adv.  Haer.  i.  23;  Tert.  Apol.  13)  is  believed,  from  a  tablet  foun 
in  1574*  on  the  Insula  Tiberina,  to  have  been  a  statue  to  the  Sabine  God  Semo  Sana 
(Baronius,  in  ann.  44;  Burton,  Bampt.  Lect.  375).  A  typical  impostor  of  this  epoch  wa 
Alexander  of  Abonoteichos  (see  Lucian,  Pseudo-mantis,  10—51,  and  on  the  genen 
prevalence  of  magic  and  theurgy,  Dollinger,  Judenth.  u.  Heidenth.  viii.  2,  §  7). 

2  m(njs  a;peVea,s  tvptrr,*  (Cyril,  Iren.  adv.  Hmr.  i.  27 ;  u.  pracf.).  Gitton  may  ver 
likely  be  a  confusion  with  Citium,  whence  "Chittim,'  &c.  ^ 

3  From  his  endeavour  to  obtain  spiritual  functions  by  a  bribe  is  derived  the  wor 

^'Trhe  a5<n?  frrt*  eWo?  of  viii.  26  probably  refers  to  the  road.  Gaza  was  not  destroye 
till  A  D  65  (Robinson,  Bill.  Res.  ii.  640).  Lange's  notion  {Apost.  Zeit.  h.  109)  the 
*0«uos* means  "a  moral  desert "  is  out  of  the  question.  Although  paronomasia  is  s 
frequent  a  figure  in  the  N.  T.,  yet  I  cannot  think  that  there  is  anything  intentional  \ 
the  elf  T44*v  of  26.  and  the  ti}*  ya£?«  of  27, 
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ountered  the  retinue  of  a  wealthy  Ethiopian  eunuch,  who  held  the  high 
position  of  treasurer  to  the  Kandake  of  Meroe.1  There  seems  to  be  some 
eason  for  believing  that  this  region  had  been  to  a  certain  extent  converted  to 
rudaism  by  Jews  who  penetrated  into  it  from  Egypt  in  the  days  of 
'samnietitfhus,  whose  descendants  still  exist  under  the  name  of  Falasyan.2 
?he  eunuch,  in  pious  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  a  Proselyte  of  the  Gate — and 
is  very  condition  rendered  more  than  this  impossible — had  gone  up  to 
erusalem  to  worship,  and  not  improbably  to  be  present  at  one  of  the  great 
early  festivals.  As  he  rode  in  his  chariot  at  the  head  of  his  retinue  he 
ccupied  his  time,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Rabbis,  in  studying  the 
5-eriptures,  and  he  happened  at  the  moment  to  be  reading  aloud  in  the  LXX. 
ersion  3  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  "  He  was  led  as  a  sheep  to  slaughter,  and  as 
,  lamb  before  his  shearer  is  dumb,  so  he  openeth  not  his  mouth.  In  his 
umiliation  his  judgment  was  taken  away,  and  his  generation  who  shall 
eclare?  for  his  life  is  being  taken  from  the  earth."4  Philip  asked  him 
whether  he  understood  what  he  was  reading  ?  The  eunuch  confessed  that  it 
ras  all  dark  to  him,  and  after  having  courteously  invited  Philip  to  take  a  seat 
1  his  chariot,  asked  who  it  was  to  whom  the  prophet  was  referring.  Philip 
ras  thus  enabled  to  unfold  the  Christian  interpretation  of  the  great  scheme 
f  prophecy,  and  so  completely  did  he  command  the  assent  of  his  listener, 
hat  on  their  reaching  a  spring  of  water — possibly  that  at  Bethsoron,  not  far 
rem  Hebron5 — the  eunuch  asked  to  be  baptised.  The  request  was  addressed 
3  a  large-hearted  Hellenist,  and  was  instantly  granted,  though  thee  were 
Basons  which  might  have  made  a  James  or  a  Simon  hesitate.  But  in  spite 
f  the  prohibition  of  Deuteronomy,6  Philip  saw  that  the  Christian  Church  was 
3  be  an  infinitely  wider  and  more  spiritual  communion  than  that  which  had 
een  formed  by  the  Mosaic  ritual.  Recalling,  perhaps,  the  magnificent 
rediction  of  Isaiah,7  which  seemed  to  rise  above  the  Levitical  prohibition — 
^calling,  perhaps,  also  some  of  the  tender  words  and  promises  of  his  Master, 
!hrist — he  instantly  stepped  down  with  the  eunuch  into  the  water.  Without 
ay  recorded  confession  of  creed  or  faith — for  that  which  is  introduced  into 
xts  viii.  37  is  one  of  the  early  instances  of  interpolation8 — he  administered 

1  The  title  of  the  Queen  of  Meroe  (Pliny,  H.N.  vi.  35 ;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  5).  (For  the 
treasure  "  of  Ethiopia  see  Isa.  xlv.  14).  Ethiopian  tradition  gives  the  eunuch  the  name 
"'  Indich.  On  the  relation  of  the  Jews  with  Ethiopia  see  Zeph.  iii.  10  ;  Ps.  lxviii.  31 ;  and 
>r  another  faithful  Ethiopian  eunuch,  also  a  ' king's  servant"  (Ebed-melech),  Jtr. 
sxviii.  7  ;  xxxix.  16. 
'  2  llenan,  Les  ApOtres,  p.  158. 

'  3  Isa.  liii.  7,  8.  The  quotation  in  Acts  viii.  33  is  from  the  LXX.  We  might  have 
pposed  that  the  eunuch  was  reading  the  ancient  Ethiopia  version  founded  on  the  LXX, ; 
it  in  that  case  Philip  would  not  have  understood  him. 
!  4  This  passage  differs  in  several  respects  from  our  Hebrew  text. 
{  5  Josh.  xv.  58;  Neh.  iii.  16;  Jer.  Ep.  ciii.  The  spring  is  called  A  in  edh-Dhirweh. 
ut  Dr.  Robinson  fixes  the  sifce  near  Tell  el-Hasy  (Bibl.  Res.  ii.  641).  The  tradition  which 
ces  it  at  Ain  Haniyeh,  near  Jerusalem,  is  much  later. 

6  Deut.  xxiii.  1.     As  for  the  nationality  of  the  Ethiopian  it  must  be  borns  in  mind 
at  even  Moses  kimself  had  once  married  an  Ethiopian  wife  (Numb.  xii.  1). 

7  Isa.  lvi.  3,  8. 

*  It  is  not  found  In  N,  A,  B,  0,  G,  H,  and  the  phrase  rbv  'I-q<rovv  XpiOTfr  Is  unknown  to 
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to  0119  who  was  not  only  (as  is  probable)  a  Gentile  by  birth,  but  a  eunnch  b; 
condition,  the  rite  of  baptism.  The  law  of  Deuteronomy  forbade  him  t 
become  a  member  of  the  Jewish  Church,  but  Philip  admitted  him  into  tha 
Christian  communion1  in  which  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  neither  mal 
nor  female,  neither  bond  nor  free.2 

The  subsequent  work  of  Philip  in  the  towns  of  Philistia  and  the  sea-coas1 
as  well  as  during  his  long  subsequent  residence  at  Csesarea,3  was  doubtles 
fruitful,  but  for  Christian  history  the  main  significance  of  his  life  lay  in  hi 
successful  mission  to  detested  Samaritans,  and  in  that  bold  baptism  of  th 
mutilated  alien.  Deacon  though  he  was,  he  had  not  shrunk  from  putting  int< 
effect  the  Divine  intimation  which  foreshadowed  the  ultimate  oblitoratioi 
of  exclusive  privileges.  We  cannot  doubt  that  it  was  the  fearless  initiativ 
of  Philip  which  helped  to  shape  the  convictions  of  St.  Peter,  just  as  it  was  th 
avowed  act  of  St.  Peter  which  involved  a  logical  concession  of  all  those  truth 
that  were  dearest  to  the  heart  of  St.  Paul, 

In  the  peaceful  visitation  of  the  communities  which  the  un£isturbe( 
prosperity  of  the  new  faith  rendered  both  possible  and  desirable,  Peter  ha< 
journeyed  westward,  and,  encouraged  by  the  many  conversions  caused  by  th. 
healing  of  Mne&s  and  the  raising  of  Tabitha,  he  had  fixed  his  home  at  Joppa 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  young  but  flourishing  churches  on  the  plan 
of  Sharon.  That  he  lodged  in  the  house  of  Simon,  a  tanner,  is  mereh 
mentioned  as  one  of  those  incidental  circumstances  which  are  never  wanting  il 
the  narratives  of  writers  familiar  with  the  events  which  they  describe.  Bu 
we  may  now  see  in  it  a  remarkable  significance.  It  shows  on  the  one  hanc 
how  humble  must  have  been  the  circumstances  of  even  the  chiefest  of  th< 
Apostles,  since  nothing  but  poverty  could  have  induced  the  choice  of  sue! 
a  residence.  But  it  shows  further  that  Peter  had  already  abandoned  Rabbinii 
scrupulosities,  for  we  can  scarcely  imagine  that  he  would  have  found  i 
impossible  to  procure  another  home,4  and  at  the  house  of  a  tanner  no  strict  anc 
uncompromising  follower  of  the  Oral  Law  could  have  been  induced  to  dwell 
The  daily  contact  with  the  hides  and  carcases  of  various  animals  necessitated 
by  this  trade,  and  the  materials  which  it  requires,  rendered  it  impure  anc 
disgusting  in  the  eyes  of  all  rigid  legalists.  If  a  tanner  married  withoul 
mentioning  his  trade,  his  wife  was  permitted  to  get  a  divorce.6     The  law  oi 

St.  Luke.    It  is  moreover  obvious  that  while  there  was  to  some  a  strong  temptation  to  insert 
something  of  the  kind,  there  was  no  conceivable  reason  to  omit  it  if  it  had  been  genuine, 

1  The  significance  of  the  act  on  those  grounds  is  probably  the  main  if  not  the  sole 
reason  for  its  narration ;  and  if  eu^oOxos  had  merely  meant  "  chamberlain,"  there  would 
have  been  no  reason  to  add  the  word  &wd<rTr}<;  in  ver.  27.  Dr.  Plumptre  (New  Testament 
Commentary,  in  loc.)  adduces  the  interesting  parallel  furnished  by  the  first  decree  of  the 
first  (Ecumenical  Council  (Cone.  Nic.  Can.  1). 

2  Gal.  iii.  28.  In  Iren.  Haer.  iii.  12,  Euseb.  H.  E.  ii.  1,  he  is  said  to  have  evangelisedB 
his  own  country.  I 

3  Acts.  xxi.  8,  9.  Observe  the  undesigned  coincidence  in  his  welcome  of  the  ApostleU 
of  the  Gentiles.  At  this  point  he  disappears  from  Christian  history.  The  Philip  who  I 
died  at  Hierapolis  (Euseb.  B.  $.  iii.  31)  is  probably  Philip  the  Apostle. 

4  Lydda  and  Joppa  were  thoroughly  Judaic  (Jos.  B.  J.  ii.  19,  §  1), 
*  Ketubhcth,  f.  77,  X. 
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evirate  marriage  might  be  set  aside  if  the  brother-in-law  of  the  childless 
vidow  was  a  tanner.  A  tanner's  yard  must  be  at  least  fifty  cubits  distant 
rom  any  town,1  and  it  must  be  even  further  off,  said  Rabbi  Akibha,  if  built 

0  the  west  of  a  town,  from  which  quarter  the  effluvium  is  more  easily  blown* 
'tfow,  a  trade  that  is  looked  on  with  disgust  tends  to  lower  the  self-respect  of 
11  who  undertake  it,  and  although  Simon's  yard  may  not  have  been  contiguous 
'o  his  house,  yet  the  choice  of  his  house  as  a  residence  not  only  proves 
iow  modest  were  the  only  resources  which  Peter  could  command,  but 
Iso  that  he  had  learnt  to  rise  superior  to  prejudice,  and  to  recognise  the 
lignity  of  honest  labour  in  even  the  humblest  trade. 

It  is  certain  that  two  problems  of  vast  importance  must  constantly  have 
©en  present  to  the  mind  of  Peter  at  this  time:  namely,  the  relation  of 
ne  Church  to  the  Gentiles,  and  the  relation  alike  of  Jewish  and  Gentile 
Christians  to  the  Mosaic,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say — though 
he  distinction  was  not  then  realised — to  the  Levitical  law.  In  the  tanner's 
.ouse  at  Joppa  these  difficulties  were  to  meet  with  their  divine  and  final 
olution. 

They  were  problems  extremely  perplexing.  As  regards  the  first  questioa, 
i  the  Gentiles  were  now  to  be  admitted  to  the  possession  of  full  and  equal 
rivileges,  then  had  God  cast  off  His  people  ?  had  the  olden  promises  failed  ? 
is  regards  the  second  question,  was  not  the  Law  divine  ?  had  it  not  been 
elivered  amid  the  terrors  of  Sinai?  Could  it  have  been  enforced  on  one 
ation  if  it  had  not  been  intended  for  all?  Had  not  Jesus  himself  been 
bedient  to  the  commandments  ?  If  a  distinction  were  to  be  drawn  between 
ommandments  ceremonial  and  moral,  where  were  the  traces  of  any  distinction 

1  the  legislation  itself,  or  in  the  words  of  Christ  ?  Had  He  not  bidden  the 
>per  go  show  himself  to  the  priest,  and  offer  for  his  cleansing  such  things  as 
loses  has  commanded  for  a  testimony  unto  them?2  Had  He  not  said 
Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  Law  and  the  Prophets ;  I  am  not 
ome  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil?"*  Had  He  not  even  said,  "Till  heaven 
ad  earth  shall  pass  away,  one  jot  or  o^e  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the 
iw  till  all  be  fulfilled ?"4 

These  perplexing  scruples  had  yet  to  wait  for  their  removal,  until,  by  the 
icperience  of  missionary  labour,  God  had  ripened  into  its  richest  maturity  the 
ispired  genius  of  Saul  of  Tarsus.  At  that  period  it  is  probable  that  no  living 
ran  could  have  accurately  defined  the  future  relations  between  Jew  and  Gentile, 
:  met  the  difficulties  which  rose  from  these  considerations.  St.  Stephen, 
ho  might  have  enlightened  the  minds  of  the  Apostles  on  these  great 
lbjects,  had  passed  away.  St.  Paul  was  still  a  suspected  novice.  The  day 
hen,  in  the  great  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  the  Romans,  such  problems 
aoiild  be  fully  solved,  was  still  far  distant.    There  is  no  hurry  in  the  designs 

*  Babha  Bathra,  f.  25,  1,  16,  2  (where  the  remark  is  attributed  to  Bar  Kappara). 
No  trade,"  say3  Rabbi,  "  will  ever  pass  away  from  the  earth  ;  but  happy  be  he  whose 
irents  belong  to  a  respectable  trade  .     .     .     The  world  cannot  exist  without  tanners, 

.     .  but  woe  unto  him  who  is  a  tanner  "  (Kiddushin,  f.  82,  2). 

*  Matt.  viii.  4;  Mark  i.  44,  3  Matt,  v.  1?.  *  Matt,  y,  18;  Luke  xyi.  17, 
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of  God.  It  is  only  when  the  servitude  is  at  its  worst  that  Moses  is  ealle* 
forth.  It  is  only  when  the  perplexity  is  deepest  that  Saul  enters  th 
arena  of  controversy.  It  was  only  in  the  fulness  of  tone  that  Christ  wa 
born. 

But  even  at  this  period  St.  Peter— especially  when  he  had  left  Jerusalei 
—must  have  been  forced  to  see  that  the  objections  of  the  orthodox  Jew  to  th 
equal  participation  of  the  Gentiles  in  Gospel  privileges  could  be  met  by  counte 
objections  of  serious  importance;  and  that  the  arguments  of  Hebraists  as  t 
the  eternal  validity  of  the  Mosaic  system  were  being  confronted  by  the  logi 
of  facts  with  opposing  arguments  which  could  not  long  be  set  aside. 

For  if  Christ  had  said  that  He  came  to  fulfil  the  Law,  had  He  not  also  sai 
many  things  which  showed  that  those  words  had  a  deeper  meaning  than  th 
prima  facie  application  which  might  be  attached  to  them  P  Had  He  not  si 
times  vindicated  for  the  Sabbath  a  larger  freedom  than  the  scribes  admitted  ?! 
Had  He  not  poured  something  like  contempt  on  needless  ceremonial  ablutions? 
Had  He  not  Himself  abstained  from  going  up  thrice  yearly  to  Jerusalem  t 
the  three  great  festivals  ?  Had  He  not  often  quoted  with  approval  the  word 
of  Hoshea :  "  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice  ?  "3  Had  He  not  repeatedl 
said  that  all  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  hang  on  two  broad  and  simpl 
commandments?4  Had  He  not  both  by  word  and  action,  showed  His  ligb 
estimation  of  mere  ceremonial  defilement,  to  which  the  Law  attached  a  dee 
importance  ?  6  Had  He  not  refused  to  sanction  the  stoning  of  an  adulteress 
Had  He  not  even  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  Moses  had  conceded  some  thing* 
which  were  in  themselves  undesirable,  only  because  of  the  hardness  o 
Jewish  hearts  ?  Had  He  not  said,  "  The  Law  and  the  Prophets  were  unti] 
John?"6 

And,  besides  all  this,  was  it  not  clear  that  He  meant  His  Church  to  be  a 
Universal  Church  ?  Was  not  this  universality  of  the  offered  message  of  mere; 
and  adoption  clearly  indicated  in  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament  ?  Hai 
not  the  Prophets  again  and  again  implied  the  ultimate  calling  of  the  Gentiles? 
But  if  the  Gentiles  were  to  be  admitted  into  the  number  of  saints  and  brethren 
if,  as  Jesus  Himself  had  prophesied,  there  was  to  be  at  last  one  flock  and  on 
Shepherd,8  how  could  this  be  if  the  Mosaic  Law  was  to  be  considered  as  o 
permanent  and  universal  validity?  Was  it  not  certain  that  the  Gentiles,  as 
body,  never  would  accept  the  whole  system  of  Mosaism,  and  never  woul 
accept,  above  all,  the  crucial  ordinance  of  circumcision?  Would  not  such 
demand  upon  them  be  a  certain  way  of  ensuring  the  refusal  of  the  Gospc 
message  P  Or,  if  they  did  embrace  it,  was  it  conceivable  that  the  Gentile 
were  never  to  be  anything  but  mere  Proselytes  of  the  Gate,  thrust  as  it  wer 
outside  the  portals  of  the  True  Spiritual  Temple  ?    If  so,  were  not  the  mos 

1  i^/a  ^'rT6  li°M  V\.10J  Mark  ii.  23;  Matt.  xii.  10;  John  ix.  14 ;  Luke  xiii.  14 
xvi.  16.     (See  Life  of  Christ  ii.  114.) 

2  Matt.  xv.  20. 

\  *£*£  xii*..  3?n;  Matt*  **'  13 ;  xii.  7.  •  Matt,  xix.  8 ;  Mark  x.  6-9. 

\  Matt,  xxn  40.  7  gee  Rom.  xv.  9,  10,  11. 

*  Matt.  xv.  17 ;  Mark  vil.  19.  8  John  x.  16,  ™>n,. 
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primary  conceptions  of  Christianity  cut  away  at  the  very  roots  P  were  not  its 
most  beautiful  and  essential  institutions  rendered  impossible  P  How  could 
there  be  love-feasts,  how  could  there  be  celebrations  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  how 
could  there  be  the  beautiful  spectacle  of  Christian  love  and  Christian  unity,  if 
the  Church  was  to  be  composed,  not  of  members  joined  together  in  equal 
brotherhood,  but  of  a  proletariate  of  tolerated  Gentiles,  excluded  even  from 
the  privilege  of  eating  with  an  aristocracy  of  superior  Jews  ?  Dim  and 
dwarfed  and  maimed  did  such  an  ideal  look  beside  the  grand  conception  of  the 
redeemed  nations  of  the  world  coming  to  Sion,  singing,  and  with  everlasting 
joy  upon  their  heads  ! 

And  behind  all  these  uncertainties  towered  a  yet  vaster  and  more  eternal 
question.  Christ  had  died  to  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world ;  what  need, 
then,  could  there  be  of  sacrifices  P  What  significance  could  there  be  any  more 
in  the  shadow,  when  the  substance  had  been  granted? l  Where  was  the  mean- 
ing of  types,  after  they  had  been  fulfilled  in  the  glorious  Antitype  ?  What 
use  was  left  for  the  lamp  of  the  Tabernacle  when  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
had  risen  with  healing  in  His  wings  ? 

Such  thoughts,  such  problems,  such  perplexities,  pressing  for  a  decided 
principle  which  should  guide  men  in  their  course  of  action  amid  daily 
multiplying  difficulties,  must  inevitably  have  occupied,  at  this  period,  the 
thoughts  of  many  of  the  brethren.  In  the  heart  of  Peter  they  must  have  as- 
sumed yet  more  momentous  proportions,  because  on  him  in  many  respects  the 
initiative  would  depend.2  The  destinies  of  the  world  during  centuries  of  his- 
tory— the  question  whether,  ere  that  brief  aeon  closed,  the  inestimable  benefits 
of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Christ  should  be  confined  to  the  sectaries  of  an 
obsolete  covenant  and  a  perishing  nationality,  or  extended  freely  to  all  the 
races  of  mankind— the  question  whether  weary  generations  should  be  forced 
to  accept  the  peculiarities  of  a  Semitic  tribe,  or  else  look  for  no  other  refuge 
than  the  shrines  of  Isis  or  the  Stoa  of  Athens — all  depended,  humanly  speak- 
ing, on  the  line  which  should  be  taken  by  one  who  claimed  no  higher  earthly 
intelligence  than  that  of  a  Jewish  fisherman.  But  God  always  chooses  His 
own  fitting  instruments.  In  the  decision  of  momentous  questions  rectitude 
of  heart  is  a  far  surer  guarantee  of  wisdom  than  power  of  intellect.  When 
the  unselfish  purpose  is  ready  to  obey,  the  supernatural  illumination  is  never 
wanting.  When  we  desire  only  to  do  what  is  right,  it  is  never  long  before  we 
hear  the  voice  behind  us  saying,  "This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it,"  however 
much  we  might  be  otherwise  inclined  to  turn  aside  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the 
left. 

With  such  uncertainties  in  his  heart,  but  also  with  such  desire  to  be  guided 
aright,  one  day  at  noon  Peter  mounted  to  the  flat  roof  of  the  tanner's  house 
for  his  mid-day  prayer.3    It  is  far  from  impossible  that  the  house  may  have 

>  1  Cor.  xiii.  10 ;  Col.  ii.  17;  Heb.  x.  1. 

*  "  Lo  maggior  Padre  di  famiglia"  (Dante,  Parad.  xxxii.  136). 

8  Matt.  x.  27 ;  xxiv.  17 ;  Luke  xvii.  31.  House-tops  in  old  days  had  been  the  com- 
mon scenes  of  idol- worship  (Jer.  xix.  13  ;  Zeph.  i.  5,  «c.). 
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been  on  the  very  spot  with  the  one  with  which  it  has  long  been  identified.     It 
is  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  little  town,  and  the  spring  in  the  courtyard 
would  have  been  useful  to  the  tanner  if  he  carried  on  his  trade  in  the  place 
where  he  lived.    A  fig-tree  now  overshadows  it,  and  there  may  have  been  one 
even  then  to  protect  the  Apostle  from  the  Syrian  sun.     In  any  case  his  eyes 
must  have  looked  on  identically  the  same  scene  which  we  may  now  witness 
from  that  spot:  a  small  Oriental  town  with  the  outline  of  its  flat  roofs  and 
low  square  houses  relieved  by  trees  and  gardens;  a  Hue  of  low  dimes  and 
sandy  shore;  a  sea  stretching  far  away  to  the  Isles  of  the  Gentiles— a  golden 
mirror  burning  under  the  rays  of  the  Eastern  noon  in  unbroken  light,  except 
whore  it  is  rippled  by  the  wings  of  the  sea-birds  which  congregate  on  the 
slippery  rocks  beneath  the  town,  or  where  its  lazy  swell  breaks  over  the  fine  of 
reef  which  legend  has  connected  with  the  story  of  Andromeda      It  is  a 
meeting-point  of  the  East  and  West.     Behind  us  lie  Philistia  and  the  Holy 
Land.    Beyond  the  Jordan,  and  beyond  the  purple  hills  which  form  the  eastern 
ramparts  of  its  vaUey,  and  far  away  beyond  the  Euphrates,  were  the  countries 
of  those  immemorial  and  colossal  despotisms— the  giant  forms  of  empires 
which  had  passed  long  ago  "  on  their  way  to  ruin ; "  before  us— a  highway  for 
the  nations— are  the  inland  waters  of  the  sea  whose  shores  during  long  ao-es  of 
history  have  been  the  scene  of  all  that  is  best  and  greatest  in  the  progress  of 
mankind.    As  he  gazed  dreamily  on  sea  and  town  did  Peter  think  of  that  old 
prophet  who,  eight  centuries  before,  had  been  sent  by  God  from  that  very  port 
to  preach  repentance  to  one  of   those  mighty  kingdoms  of  the  perishing 
Gentiles,  and  whom  in  strange  ways  God  had  taught? * 

It  was  high  noon,  and  while  he  prayed  and  meditated,  the  Apostle,  who  all 
his  life  had  been  familiar  with  the  scanty  fare  of  poverty,  became  very  hungry. 
But  the  mid-day  meal  was  not  yet  ready,  and,  while  he  waited,  his  hunger,  his 
uncertainties,  his  prayers  for  guidance,  were  all  moulded  by  the  providence  of 
God,  to  the  fulfilment  of  His  own  high  ends.  There  is  something  inimitably 
natural  in  the  way  in  which  truths  of  transcendent  importance  were  brought 
home  to  the  seeker's  thoughts  amid  the  fantastic  crudities  of  mental  imagery 
The  narrative  bears  upon  the  face  of  it  the  marks  of  authenticity,  and  we  feel 
instinctively  that  it  is  the  closest  possible  reflection  of  the  form  in  which 
divine  guidance  came  to  the  honest  and  impetuous  Apostle  as,  in  the  hungry 
pause  which  followed  his  mid-day  supplications,  he  half-dozed,  half -meditated, 
on  the  hot  flat  roof  under  the  blazing  sky,  with  his  gaze  towards  the  West  and 
towards  the  future,  over  the  blazing  sea. 
A  sort  of  trance  came  over  him.2 

The  heaven  seemed  to  open.  Instead  of  the  burning  radiance  of  sky  and 
sea  there  shone  before  him  something  like  a  great  linen  sheet,3  which  was 
being  let  down  to  him  from  heaven  to  earth  by  ropes  which  held  it  at  the 
four  corners.4    In  its  vast  capacity,  as  in  the  hollow  of  some  great  ark,  he  saw 

3  tZVt  John  xb,  40).2  ActS  S  10'  **"  4  **  «-~*  <*  A>  B>  *  *  **         t 

4  This  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  £PX«r?  (see  Eur.  Hippol  762,  and  Wetsi.  ad  !oc.).  But 
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All  the  four-footed  beasts,  and  reptiles  of  the  earth,  and  fowls  of  the  air,1 
while  a  voice  said  to  him,  "Rise,  Peter,  slay  and  eat."  But  even  in  his 
hunger,  kindled  yet  more  keenly  by  the  sight  of  food,  Peter  did  not  forget  the 
habits  of  his  training.  Among  these  animals  and  creeping  things  were  swine, 
and  camels,  and  rabbits,  and  creatures  which  did  not  chew  the  cud  or  divide  the 
hoof— all  of  which  had  been  distinctly  forbidden  by  the  Law  as  articles  of 
food.  Better  die  of  hunger  than  violate  the  rules  of  the  Kashar,  and  eat  such 
things,  the  very  thought  of  which  caused  a  shudder  to  a  Jew.2  It  seemed 
strange  to  Peter  that  a  voice  from  heaven  should  bid  him,  without  exception 
or  distinction,  to  slay  and  eat  creatures  among  which  the  unclean  were  thus 
mingled  with  the  clean;— nay,  the  very  presence  of  the  unclean  among  them 
seemed  to  defile  the  entire  sheet.3  Brief  as  is  the  narrative  of  this  trance  in 
ffhich  bodily  sensations  assuming  the  grotesque  form  of  objective  images 
became  a  medium  of  spiritual  illumination,4  it  is  clearly  implied  that  though 
Dure  and  impure  animals  were  freely  mingled  in  the  great  white  sheet,  it  was 
nainly  on  the  latter  that  the  glance  of  Peter  fell,  just  as  it  was  with 
'sinners"  of  the  Gentiles,  and  their  admission  to  the  privileges  of  brother- 
lood,  that  his  thoughts  must  have  been  mainly  occupied.  Accordingly,  with 
hat  simple  and  audacious  self-confidence  which  in  his  character  was  so  singu- 
arly  mingled  with  fits  of  timidity  and  depression,  he  boldly  corrects  the  Yoice 
vhich  orders  him,  and  reminds  the  Divine  Interlocutor  that  he  must,  so  to 
peak,  have  made  an  oversight.5 

"  By  no  means,  Lord !"— and  the  reader  will  immediately  recall  the  scene 
*  the  Gospel,  in  which  St.  Peter,  emboldened  by  Christ's  words  of  praise, 
ook  Him  and  began  to  rebuke  Him,  saying,  "  Be  it  far  from  Thee,  Lord/'— 

*f  «W  *al  are  wanting  in  m,  A,  B,  B.     The  Vulgate  has  "  quatuor  initiis  submitti  de 
aelo. 

\  Acts  x.  12,  nrfm  Ta,  "  all  the,"  not  "all  kinds  of,"  which  would  be  naurola.  Augustine 
ses  the  comparison  of  the  ark  (c.  Faust,  xii.  15) ;  omit  koX  rd  fypCa  (n,  A,  B,  &c). 

2  On  the  Raster,  see  infra,  p.  245.  The  example  of  Daniel  (i.  8—16)  made  the  Jews 
lore  particular.  Josephus  {VU.  3)  tells  us  that  some  priests  imprisoned  at  Kome  lived 
nly  on  figs  and  nuts. 

«  In  the  Talmud  (Sanhcdr.  f.  59,  col.  2)  there  is  a  curious  story  about  unclean  animals 
ipernaturaUy  represented  to  R.  Shimon  Ben  Chalaphtha,  who  slays  them  for  food  This 
jads  to  the  remark,  "Nothing  unclean  comes  down  from  heaven"  Have  we  here  an 
clique  argument  against  the  significance  of  St.  Peter's  vision  ?  R.  Ishmael  &aid  that  the 
ire  of  Israel  to  avoid  creeping  things  would  alone  have  been  a  reason  why  God  saved 
lem  from  Egypt  (Babha  Metzia,  f .  61,  2).  Yet  every  Sanhedrist  must  be  ingenious 
lough  to  prove  that  a  creeping  thing  is  clean  (Sanhedrin,  f .  17,  1). 

4  See  some  excellent  remarks  of  Neander,  Planting,  i.  73. 

5  .°i'  J<&n*?i-  8;  Increased  familiarity  with  Jewish  writings  invariably  deepens  our 
imviction  that  m  the  New  Testament  we  are  dealing  with  truthful  records.  Knowing 
i  we  do  the  reverence  of  the  Jews  for  divine  intimations,  we  might  well  have  supposed 
lat  not  even  in  a  trance  would  Peter  have  raised  objections  to  the  mandate  of  the  Bath- 
ol.  And  yet  we  find  exactly  the  same  thing  in  Scripture  (1  Kings  xix.  14  ;  Jonah  iv 
9;  Jer.ti.  6),  m  the  previous  accounts  of  Peter  himself  (Matt.  xvi.  22):  of  St.  Paul 

Lets  xxn.  19) ;  and  in  the  Talmudic  writings.  Few  stories  of  the  Talmud  convey  a 
ore  unshaken  conviction  of  the  indefeasible  obligatoriness  of  the  Law  than  that  of  the 
sistance  even  to  a  voice  from  heaven  by  the  assembled  Rabbis,  in  Babha  Metzia.  f.  59, 
(I  have  quoted  it  m  the  Expositor,  1877).  It  not  only  illustrates  the  point  immediately 
rtore  us,  but  also  shows  more  clearly  than  anything  else  could  do  the  overwhelming 
rcea  against  which  St.  Paul  had  to  fight  his  way,      °- 
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"for,"  he  added,  with  a  touch  of  genuine  Judaic  pride,  "I  never  ate  anything 
profane  or  unclean."  And  the  Voice  spake  a  second  time:  "What  God 
cleansed,  'profane'  not  thou;"  or,  in  the  less  energetic  periphrasis  of  our 
Version,  "  What  God  hath  cleansed,  that  call  not  thou  common."  This  was 
done  thrice,  and  then  the  vision  vanished.  The  sheet  was  suddenly  drawn  up 
into  heaven.  The  trance  was  over.  Peter  was  alone  with  his  own  thoughts ; 
all  was  hushed ;  there  came  no  murmur  more  from  the  blazing  heaven ;  at  his 
feet  rolled  silently  the  blazing  sea. 

What  did  it  mean  ?  St.  Peter's  hunger  was  absorbed  in  the  perplexity  of 
interpreting  the  strange  symbols  by  which  he  felt  at  once  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  guiding  him  to  truth — to  truth  on  which  he  must  act,  however 
momentous  were  the  issues,  however  painful  the  immediate  results.  Was  that 
great  linen  sheet  in  its  whiteness  the  image  of  a  world  washed  white,1  and 
were  its  four  corners  a  sign  that  they  who  dwelt  therein  wore  to  be  gathered 
from  the  east  and  from  the  west,  from  the  north  and  from  the  south ;  and 
were  all  the  animals  and  creeping  things,  clean  and  unclean,  the  image  of  all 
the  races  which  inhabit  it  ?  And  if  so,  was  the  permission — nay,  the  com- 
mand— to  eat  of  the  unclean  no  less  than  of  the  clean  an  indication  that  the 
Levitical  Law  was  now  "ready  to  vanish  away;"2  and  that  with  it  must 
vanish  away,  no  less  inevitably,  that  horror  of  any  communion  with  Gentile 
races  which  rested  mainly  upon  its  provisions  ?  WTiat  else  could  be  meant  by 
a  command  which  directly  contradicted  the  command  of  Moses  ? 3  Was  it 
really  meant  that  all  things  were  to  become  new  ?  that  even  these  unclean 
things  were  to  be  regarded  as  let  down  from  heaven  ?  and  that  in  this  new 
world,  this  pure  world,  Gentiles  were  no  longer  to  be  called  "  dogs,"  but  Jew 
and  Gentile  were  to  meet  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  cleansed  alike  by 
the  blood  of  Christ? 

Nor  is  the  connexion  between  the  symbol  and  the  thing  signified  quite  so 
distant  and  arbitrary  as  has  been  generally  supposed.  The  distinction 
between  clean  and  unclean  meats  was  one  of  the  insuperable  barriers  between 
the  Gentile  and  the  Jew — a  barrier  which  prevented  all  intercourse  between 
them,  because  it  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  meet  at  the  same  table  or 
in  social  life.  In  the  society  of  a  Gentile,  a  Jew  was  liable  at  any  moment  to 
those  ceremonial  defilements  which  involved  all  kinds  of  seclusion  and  incon- 
venience ;  and  not  only  so,  but  it  was  mainly  by  partaking  of  unclean  food 
that  the  Gentiles  became  themselves  so  unclean  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jews.  It 
is  hardly  possible  to  put  into  words  the  intensity  of  horror  and  revolt  with 
which  the  Jew  regarded  swine.4  They  were  to  him  the  very  ideal  and  quint- 
essence of  all  that  must  be  looked  upon  with  an  energetic  concentration  of 
disgust.  He  would  not  even  mention  a  pig  by  name,  but  spoke  of  it  as 
ddbhar  acheer,  or  "  the  other  thing."     When,  in  the  days  of  Hyrcanus,  a  pig 

1  So  CEcumenius.  2  Heb.  viii.  13.  8  Lev.  xi.  7 ;  Deut.  xir.  8. 

4  Isa.  lxv.  4 ;  lxvi.  3 ;  2  Mace.  vi.  18,  19 ;  Jos.  c.  Ap.  ii.  14.  The  abhorrence  wasj 
shared  by  many  Eastern  nations  (Hdt.  ii.  47 ;  Pliny,  H.  N.  viii.  52;  Koran).  This  wal 
partly  due  to  its  filthy  habits  (2  Pet.  ii.  22). 
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had  been  surreptitiously  put  into  a  box  and  drawn  up  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
the  Jews  declared  that  a  shudder  of  earthquake  had  run  through  four  hundred 
parasangs  of  the  Holy  Land.1  Yet  this  filthy  and  atrocious  creature,  which  could 
hardly  even  be  thought  of  without  pollution,  was  not  only  the  chief  delicacy 
at  Gentile  banquets,2  but  was,  in  one  form  or  other,  one  of  the  commonest 
articles  of  Gentile  consumption.  How  could  a  Jew  touch  or  speak  to  a  human 
being  who  of  deliberate  choice  had  banqueted  on  swine's  flesh,  and  who  might 
on  that  very  day  have  partaken  of  the  abomination  ?  The  cleansing  of  all 
articles  of  food  involved  far  more  immediately  than  has  yet  been  noticed  the 
acceptance  of  Gentiles  on  equal  footing  to  equal  privileges. 

And  doubtless,  as  such  thoughts  passed  through  the  soul  of  Peter,  he 
remembered  also  that  remarkable  "  parable  "  of  Jesus  of  which  he  and  his 
brother  disciples  had  once  asked  the  explanation.  Jesus  in  a  few  words,  but 
with  both  of  the  emphatic  f  ormulge  which  He  adopted  to  call  special  attention 
to  any  utterance  of  more  than  ordinary  depth  and  solemnity — "  Hearken  unto 
me,  every  one  of  you,  and  understand ;  "  "  If  any  man  hath  ears  to  hear,  let 
him  hear,"  3 — had  said,  "  There  is  nothing  from  without  a  man  entering  into 
him  which  can  defile  him."  What  He  had  proceeded  to  say — that  what 
truly  denies  a  man  is  that  which  comes  out  of  him — was  easy  enough  to 
understand,  and  was  a  truth  of  deep  meaning;  but  so  difficult  had  it  been 
to  grasp  the  first  half  of  the  clause,  that  they  had  asked  Him  to  explain  a 
"parable"  which  seemed  to  be  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  Mosaic  Law. 
Expressing  His  astonishment  at  their  want  of  insight,  He  had  shown  them 
that  what  entered  into  a  man  from  without  did  but  become  a  part  of  his 
material  organism,  entering,  "  not  into  the  heart,  but  into  the  belly,  and  so 
passing  into  the  draught."  This,  He  said — as  now  for  the  first  time, 
perhaps,  flashed  with  full  conviction  into  the  mind  of  Peter — making  all 
meats  pure  ; 4 — as  he  proceeded  afterwards  to  develop  those  weighty  truths 
about  the  inward  character  of  all  real  pollution,  and  the  genesis  of  all  crime 
from  evil  thoughts,  which  convey  so  solemn  a  warning.  To  me  it  seems  that 
it  was  the  trance  and  vision  of  Joppa  which  first  made  Peter  realise  the  true 
meaning  of  Christ  in  one  of  those  few  distinct  utterances  in  which  he  had 
intimated  the  coming  annulment  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  It  is,  doubtless,  due  to 
the  fact  that  St.  Peter,  as^the  informant  of  St.  Mark  in  writing  his  Gospel, 

1  Jer.  Berachdth,  iv.  1 ;  Derenbourg,  Palest.  114 ;  Gratz.  iii.  480.  (The  story  is  also 
told  in  Babha  Kama,  f.  82,  2 ;  Menachoth,  f.  64,  2  ;  Sotah,  f.  49,  2.) 

*  Sumen,  in  Plaut.  Cure.  ii.  3,  44 ;  Pers.  i.  53 ;  Plin.  H.  IT.  xi.  37. 

8  Mark  vii.  14,  16. 

4  Mark  vii.  19.  This  interpretation,  due  originally  to  the  early  Fathers — being  fonnd 
in  Chrysostom,  Horn,  in  Matt.  Ii.  p.  526,  and  Gregory  Thaumaturgus— was  revived,  forty 
years  ago,  by  the  Rev.  F.  Field,  in  a  note  of  his  edition  of  St.  Chrysostom's  Homilies 
(iii.  112).  (See  Expositor  for  1876,  where  I  have  examined  the  passage  at  length.)  Here, 
however,  it  lay  unnoticed,  till  it  gained,  quite  recently,  the  attention  which  it  deserved. 
The  true  reading  is  certainly  KoBapifrv  not  the  KaOapCfrv  of  our  edition — a  reading  due,  in 
all  probability,  to  the  impossibility  of  making  Ka$aptt;<ov  agree  with  afoSpwa.  The  loss  of 
the  true  interpretation  has  been  very  serious.  Now,  however,  it  is  happily  revived.  It 
has  a  more  direct  bearing  than  any  other  on  the  main  practical  difficulty  of  the  Apostolic 
aSe-  -'-»         .... 
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and  the  sole  ultimate  authority  for  this  vision  in  the  Acts,  is  the  source  of 
both  narratives,  that  we  owe  the  hitherto  unnoticed  circumstance  that  the  two 
verbs  "cleanse"  and  "profane "— both  in  a  peculiarly  pregnant  sense— are 
the  two  most  prominent  words  in  the  narrative  of  both  events. 

While  Peter  thus  pondered— perplexed,  indeed,  but  with  a  new  light 
dawning  in  his  soul — the  circumstance  occurred  which  gave  to  his  vision 
its  full  significance.     Trained,  like  all  Jews,  in  unquestioning  belief  of  a 
daily  Providence  exercised  over  the  minutest  no  less  than  over  the  greatest 
events  of  life,  Peter  would  have  been  exactly  in  the  mood  which  was  prepared 
to  accept  any  further  indication  of  God's  will  from  whatever  source  it  came. 
The  recognised  source  of  such  guidance  at  this  epoch  was  the  utterance  of 
voices  apparently  accidental  which  the  Jews  reckoned  as  their  sole  remaining 
kind  of  inspired  teaching,  and  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Bath-KoU 
The  first  words  heard  by  Peter  after  his  singular  trance  were  in  the  voices  of 
Gentiles.    In  the  courtyard  below  him  were  three  Gentiles,  of  whom  one  was 
in  the  garb  of  a  soldier.     Having  asked  their  way  to  the  house  of  Simon  the 
Tanner,  they  were  now  inquiring  whether  a  certain  Simon,  who  bore  the 
surname  of  Peter,  was  lodging  there.     Instantly  there  shot  through  his  mind 
a  gleam  of  heavenly  light.     He  saw  the  divine  connexion  between  the  vision 
of  his  trance  and  the  inquiry  of  these  Gentiles,  and  a  Yoice  within  him 
warned  him  that  these  men  had  come  in  accordance  with  an  express  intima- 
tion of  God's  will,  and  that  he  was  to  go  with  them  without  question  or 
hesitation.    He  instantly  obeyed.*    He  descended  from  the  roof,  told  the 
messengers  he  was  the  person  whom  they  were  seeking,  and  asked  their 
business.    They  were  the  bearers  of  a  strange  message.     "  Cornelius,"  they 
said,  "a  centurion,  a  just  man,  and  a  worshipper  of  God,  to  whose  virtues  the 
entire  Jewish  nation  bore  testimony,  had  received  an  angelic  intimation  to 
send  for  him,  and  hear  his  instructions."  Peter  at  once  offered  them  the  free 
and  simple  hospitality  of  the  East ;  and  as  it  was  too  hot  and  they  were  too 
tired  to  start  at  once  on  their  homeward  journey,  they  rested  there  until  the 
following  morning.    Further  conversation  would  have  made  Peter  aware  that 
Cornelius  was  a  centurion  of  the  Italian  band ; 2  that  not  only  he,  but  all  his 
house,  "  feared  God ; "  that  the  generosity  of  his  almsgiving  and  the  earnest- 
noss  of  his  prayers  were  widely  known ;  and  that  the  intimation  to  send  for 
Peter  had  been  given  to  him  while  he  was  fasting  on  the  previous  day  at  three 
o'clock.    He  had  acted  upon  it  so  immediately  that,  in  spite  of  the  heat  and 
the  distance  of  thirty  miles  along  shore  and  plain,  his  messengers  had  arrived 
at  Joppa  by  the  following  noon. 

The  next  morning  they  all  started  on  the  journey  which  was  to  involve 
such  momentous  issues  How  deeply  alive  St.  Peter  himself  was  to  the 
consequences  which  might  ensue  from  his  act  is  significantly  shown  by  his 

1  Lifeof  Christ,  I.  118. 

2  The  Italian  cohort  was  probably  one  composed  of  "  Veloiies,"  Italian  volunteers, 
"  Conors  militum  voluntaria,  quae  est  in  Syria  "  (Gruter,  Inscr*  i.  434 ;  Akerman,  iVwia* 
ZUustr,  34).    It  would  be  specially  required  at  Caesare^ 
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inriting  no  fewer  than  six  of  the  brethren  at  Joppa  to  accompany  him,  and  to 
be  witnesses  of  all  that  should  take  place.1 

The  journey — since  Orientals  are  leisurely  in  their  movements,  and  they 
could  only  travel  during  the  cool  hours — occupied  two  days.  Thus  it  was  not 
until  the  fourth  day  after  the  vision  of  Cornelius  that,  for  the  first  time 
during  two  thousand  years,  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile  met  on  the  broad 
grounds  of  perfect  religious  equality  before  God  their  Father.  Struck  with 
the  sacredness  of  the  occasion — struck,  too,  it  may  be,  by  something  in  the 
appearance  of  the  chief  of  the  Apostles — Cornelius,  who  had  risen  to  meet 
Peter  on  the  threshold,  prostrated  himself  at  his  feet,2  as  we  are  told  that, 
three  hundred  years  before,  Alexander  the  Great  had  done  at  the  feet  of  the 
High  Priest  Jaddua,3  and,  six  hundred  years  afterwards,  Edwin  of  Deira  did 
at  the  feet  of  Paulinus.4  Instantly  Peter  raised  the  pious  soldier,  and,  to  the 
amazement  doubtless  of  the  brethren  who  accompanied  him,  perhaps  even  to 
his  own  astonishment,  violated  all  the  traditions  of  a  lifetime,  as  well  as  the 
national  customs  of  many  centuries,  by  walking  side  by  side  with  him  in  free 
conversation  into  the  presence  of  his  assembled  Gentile  relatives.  This  he 
did,  not  from  the  forgetfulness  of  an  enthusiastic  moment,  but  with  the 
avowal  that  he  was  doing  that  which  had  been  hitherto  regarded  as  irreligious,5 
but  doing  it  in  accordance  with  a  divine  revelation.  Cornelius  then  related 
the  causes  which  had  led  him  to  send  for  Peter,  and  the  Apostle  began  his 
solemn  address  to  them  with  the  memorable  statement  that  now  he  perceived 
with  undoubted  certainty  that  "  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but 

IN  EVERY  NATION  HE  THAT  FEARETH  HlM  AND  WORKETH  RIGHTEOUS- 
NESS is  acceptable  to  Him."  6  Never  were  words  more  noble  uttered. 
But  we  must  not  interpret  them  to  mean  the  same  proposition  as  that  which 
is  so  emphatically  repudiated  by  the  English  Reformers,  "  That  every  man 
shall  be  saved  by  the  law  or  sect  which  he  prof  esseth,  so  that  he  be  diligent  to 
frame  his  life  according  to  that  law  and  the  light  of  Nature."  Had  this 
been  the  meaning  of  the  Apostle — a  meaning  which  it  would  be  an  immense 
anachronism  to  attribute  to  him — it  would  have  been  needless  for  him  to 
preach  to  Cornelius,  as  he  proceeded  to  do,  the  leading  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  faith ;  it  would  have  been  sufficient  for  him  to  bid  Cornelius  con- 
tinue in  prayer  and  charity  without  unfolding  to  him  "only  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  whereby  men  must  be  saved."  The  indifference  of  nationality 
was  the  thought  in  Peter's  mind;  not  by  any  means  the  indifference  of 

1  Compare  Acts  x.  23  with  id.  12. 

2  D  and  the  Syr.  have  the  pragmatic  addition,  "And  when  Peter  drew  near  to 
Odesarea,  one  of  the  slaves  running  forward  gave  notice  that  he  had  arrived;  and 
Cornelius  springing  forth,  and  moeting  him,  falling  at  his  feet,  worshipped  him." 

8  See  Jos.  Antt.  xi.  8,  §  5. 

4  The  story  is  told  in  Bede,  EccL  Hist.  Angl.  ii.  12. 

5  Acts  x.  28,  aOentrov  ;  cf .  John  xviii.  28.     Iightf .  Hor.  Hebr.  ad  Matt,  xviii.  17. 

6  St.  Peter's  words  are  the  most  categorical  contradiction  of  the  Rabbinic  comments 
on  Prov.  xiv.  34,  which  asserted  that  any  righteous  acts  done  by  the  Gentiles  were  sin  to 
them.  Such  was  the  thesis  maintained  even  by  HiHelites  like  Gamaliel  II.  and  R. 
Eliezer  of  Modin  {Bal^ha  Batkra,  f.  10,  2).     (F.  infra,  pp.  429,  454.) 
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religions.  All  who,  to  the  utmost  of  the  opportunities  vouchsafed  to  them, 
fear  and  love  God  with  sincerity  of  heart,  shall  be  saved  by  Christ's  redemp- 
tion;  some  of  them-many  of  them-will  He  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  Him  in 
this  life ;  all  of  them  shall  see  Him  and  know  Him  in  the  life  to  come l 

Accordingly  Peter  proceeded  to  recall  to  these  Gentiles  all  that  they  had 
heard*  of  the  preaching  of  peace  by  Jesus  Christ  the  Lord  of  all:  of  His  life 
and  ministry  after  the  baptism  of  John;  how  God  anointed  Him  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  with  power;  how  He  went  about  doing  good,  and  healing  all 
who  were  under  the  tyranny  of  tho  devil;  and  then  of  the  Crucifixion  and 
Resurrection  from  the  dead,  of  which  the  disciples  were  the  appointed  wit- 
nesses, commissioned  by  the  Voice  of  their  risen  Lord  to  testify  that  He  is  the 
destined  Judge  of  quick  and  dead.    And  while  Peter  was  proceeding  to  show 
trom  the  Prophets  that  all  who  believed  on  Him  should  through  His  name 
receive  remission  of  sins,  suddenly  on  these  unbaptised  Gentiles  no  less  than 
on  the  Jews  who  were  present,  fell  that  inspired  emotion  of  superhuman 
utterance  which  was  the  signature  of  Pentecost.    "  The  Holy  Ghost  fell  upon 
them.      The  six  brethren  who  had  accompanied  Peter  f r«m  Joppa  might  well 
be  amazed     Here  were  men  unbaptised,  uncircumcised,  unclean-men  who 
had  been  idolaters,  dogs  of  the  Gentiles,  eaters  of  the  unclean  beast,  whose 
touch  involved  ceremonial  pollution-speaking   and    praising  God  in   the 
utterances  which  could  only  come  from  hearts  stirred  by  divine  influence  to 
their  most  secret  depth.    With  bold  readiness  Peter  seized  the  favourable 
moment.     The  spectacle  which  he  had  witnessed  raised  him  above  ignoble 
prejudices,  and  the  rising  tide  of  conviction  swept  away  the  dogmas  and 
haoits  of  his  earher  years.    Appealing  to  this  proof  of  the  spiritual  equality 
of  the  Gentile  with  the  Jew,  he  asked  «  whether  any  one  could  forbid  water 
for  their  baptism  ?  »    No  one  cared  to  dispute  the  cogency  of  this  proof  that 
!^af.      ,    8  *°  admit  Coraelills  and  his  friends  to  the  privileges  of 

Chnstian  brotherhood  Peter  not  only  commanded  them  to  be  baptised  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  but  even  freely  accepted  their  invitation  "  to  terry  witL 
them  certain  days." 

The  news  of  a  revolution  so  astounding  was  not  long  in  reaching  Jerusalem 
and  when  Peter  returned  to  the  Holy  City  he  was  met  by  the  sterner  zealots 
who  had  joined  Christianity,  by  those  of  whom  we  shall  henceforth  hear  so 
often  as  "those  of  the  circumcision,"  with  the  fierce  indignant  murmur 
"  Thou  wentest  %nto  the  house  of  men  uncircumcised,  and  didst  eat  with 
trem!">  To  associate  with  them,  to  enter  their  houses,  was  not  that  pol- 
lution  enough?  to  touch  in  familiar  intercourse  men  who  had  never  received 
the  seal  of  the  covenant,  to  be  in  daily  contact  with  people  who  might,  no  one 
knew  how  recently,  have  had  "broth  of  abominable  things  in  their  vessels"— 

>  Cf.  Eom.  ii.  6, 10, 14,  15. 

utterlt^cntioal.  T°  Uuderst'md  ,hv  *»-  here  to  **">  Canine  sense  seems  to  me 

ww!;irhf0  "i?  with.?n  nnciroumcised  person,  eats,  as  it  were,  with  a  dog;  he  who 
touches  him,  touches,  as  it i  were,  a  dead  body ;  and  he  who  bathes  in  the  same  place  with 
him,  bathes,  as  it  were,  with  a  leper  "  {Pirkt  Rabbi  Elieter,  29).  V  * 
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was  not  this  sufficiently  horrible?  But  "to  eat  with  them'9 — to  eat  food 
prepared  by  Gentiles — to  taste  meat  which  had  been  illegally  killed  by  Gentile 
hands — to  neglect  the  rules  of  the  Kashar — to  take  food  from  dishes  which 
any  sort  of  unclean  insect  or  animal,  nay  even  "  the  other  thing,"  might  have 
denied — was  it  to  be  thought  of  without  a  shudder  ? l 

Thus  Peter  was  met  at  Jerusalem  by  something  very  like  an  impeachment, 
but  he  confronted  the  storm  with  perfect  courage.3  What  he  had  done  he 
had  not  done  arbitrarily,  but  step  by  step  under  direct  divine  guidance.  He 
detailed  to  them  his  vision  on  the  roof  at  Joppa,  and  the  angelic  appearance 
which  had  suggested  the  message  of  Cornelius.  Finally  he  appealed  to  the 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  had  been  manifested  in  these  Gentiles 
by  the  very  same  signs  as  in  themselves.  Was  not  this  the  promised  baptism 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  was  it  not  a  proof  that  God  accepted  these  Gentiles 
no  less  fully  than  He  accepted  them  ?  "  What  was  I  that  I  could  withstand 
God?" 

The  bold  defence  silenced  for  a  time  the  adversaries  of  an  innovation  which 
they  regarded  as  unscriptural  and  disloyal.  They  could  not  dispute  facts 
authenticated  by  the  direct  testimony  of  their  six  brethren— whom  Peter, 
conscious  of  the  seriousness  of  the  crisis,  had  very  prudently  brought  with 
him  from  Joppa — nor  could  they  deny  the  apparent  approval  of  heaven. 
The  feeling  of  the  majority  was  in  favour  of  astonished  but  grateful  acquies- 
cence. Subsequent  events  prove  only  too  plainly  that  there  was  at  any  rate 
a  displeased  minority,  who  were  quite  unprepared  to  sacrifice  their  monopoly 
of  precedence  in  the  equal  kingdom  of  God.  Even  in  the  language  of  the 
others3  we  seem  to  catch  a  faint  echo  of  reluctance  and  surprise.  Nor  would 
they  admit  any  general  principle.  The  only  point  which  they  conceded  was — 
not  that  the  Gentiles  were  to  be  admitted,  without  circumcision,  to  full  com- 
munion, still  less  that  Jews  would  be  generally  justified  in  eating  with  them, 
as  Peter  had  done— but  only  that  "  God  had,  it  seemed,  to  the  Gentiles  also  j 
granted  repentance  unto  life."  ^ 

Meanwhile,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  in  entire  independence  of  these 
initial  movements,  the  Church  had  been  undergoing  a  new  and  vast  develop- 
ment in  Syria,  which  transferred  the  position  of  the  metropolis  of  Christianity 
from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch,  as  completely  as  it  was  to  be  afterwards  trans- 
ferred from  Antioch  to  Rome. 

1  To  this  day  orthodox  Jews  submit  to  any  inconvenience  rather  than  touch  meat 
killed  by  a  Gentile  butcher  (McCaul,  Old  Paths,  397,  seq.).  This  leads  sometimes  not 
only  to  a  monopoly,  but  even  to  a  downright  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  butcher  who 
has  the  kadima  (Frankl,  Jews  in  the  East,  ii.). 

3  Acts  xi.  2.  SicKpivovro  irpbs  o.ut6i\   Cf .  Jud.  9t 
8   A-CtS  XI.  18,  apaye jca\  TOiS  I0ye<nr. 
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ANTIOOH. 
CHAPTER   XYI. 

THE   SECOND   CAPITAL  OF   CHRISTIANITY. 

"  Quos,  per  flagitia  invisos,  vulgus  Christianos  appellabat."— -Tac  Ann.  xv.  4A. 
Xpumav6s  elfxi. — Mart.  Polyc.  iii. 

KvXa.pi<rTovnev jrol  Sri  rb  6vofia  rod  Xpurrov  <rov  iiwceKXrirai  id>  £uasf  kqI  <rol 
npG(T(f>Kn(f^ea. — Clem.  Bom. 

Ovk  avrbi  &\a<T<p7]novcri  rb  Ka\bv  fpoLia  rb  iviKK^v  ty  vLias;— Jas.  ii.  7. 
Ei  dp€itii{e<rB€  4v  hv6iko.ru  Xpurrov,  fiandpioi. — 1  Pet.  iv.  14. 

"  Nomen  .  .  .  quod  sicut  unguentum  diffusum  longe  lateque  redolet."— Gal. 
■*■  y>*  *  v  >  y. 

"  Oditur  ergo  in  hominibus  innocuis  etiam  nomen  innocuum."— Tert.  Apol.  3. 

The  overruling  Providence  of  God  is  so  clearly  marked  in  the  progress  of 
human  events  that  the  Christian  hardly  needs  any  further  proof  that  "there 
is  a  hand  that  guides."  In  the  events  of  his  own  little  life  the  perspective  of 
God's  dealings  is  often  hidden  from  him,  but  when  he  watches  the  story  of 
nations  and  of  religions  he  can  clearly  trace  the  divine  purposes,  and  see  the 
lessons  which  God|s  hand  has  written  on  every  page  of  history.  What  seems 
to  be  utter  ruin  is  often  complete  salvation;  what  was  regarded  as  crud 
disaster  constantly  turns  out  to  be  essential  blessing. 

It  was  so  with  the  persecution  which  ensued  on  the  death  of  Stephen. 
Had  it  been  less  inquisitorial,  it  would  not  have  accomplished  its  destined 
purpose.  The  Saul  who  laid  in  ruins  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  was  uncon- 
sciously deepening  the  foundations  of  circumstance  on  which  hereafter— the 
same  and  not  the  same—he  should  rear  the  superstructure  of  the  Church  of 
God.  Saul  the  persecutor  was  doing,  by  opposite  means,  the  same  work  as 
Paul  the  Apostle. 

For  when  the  members  of  the  infant  Church  fled  terror-stricken  from  the 
Holy  City,  they  carried  with  them  far  and  wide  the  good  tidings  of  the 
Jerusalem  above.  At  first,  as  was  natural,  they  spoke  to  Jews  alone.  It 
would  be  long  before  they  would  hear  how  Philip  had  evangelised  Samaria, 
and  how,  by  his  baptism  of  the  eunuch,  he  had  admitted  into  the  Church  of 
Christ  one  whom  Moses  had  excluded  from  the  congregation  of  Israel.  The 
baptism  of  the  pious  soldier  had  taken  place  still  later,  and  the  knowledge  of 
it  could  not  at  once  reach  the  scattered  Christians.  In  Phoenicia,  therefore, 
and  in  Cyprus,  their  preaching  was  confined  at  first  within  the  limits  of 
Judaism;  nor  was  it  until  the  wandering  Hellenists  had  reached  Antioch 
that  they  boldly  ventured  TO  preach  to  the  gentiles.*-     Whether  these 

!  Acts  xi.  20.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  'BAAi^o*,  and  not  'EAA,w<rra*  (which  is 
acceptei  by  our  version,  and  rendered  "Grecians")  is  the  true  reading.    (1)  External 
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Gentiles  were  such  only  as  had  already  embraced  the  "  Noachian  dispensation/* 
or  whether  they  included  others  who  had  in  no  sense  become  adherents  of  the 
synagogue,  we  are  not  told.  Greek  proselytes  were  at  this  period  common  in 
every  considerable  city  of  the  Empire,1  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
they  furnished  a  majority,  at  any  rate,  of  the  new  converts.  However  this 
may  have  been,  the  work  of  these  nameless  Evangelists  was  eminently 
successful.  It  received  the  seal  of  God's  blessing,  and  a  large  multitude  of 
Greeks  turned  to  the  Lord.  The  fact,  so  much  obscured  by  the  wrong  read- 
ing  followed  by  our  English  Version,  is  nothing  less  than  the  beginning,  on  a 
large  scale,  of  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles.  It  is  one  of  the  great  moments 
in  the  ascensivo  work  begun  by  Stephen,  advanced  by  Philip,  authorised  by 
Peter,  and  finally  culminating  in  the  life,  mission,  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 

"When  the  news  reached  Jerusalem,  it  excited  great  attention,  and  the 
members  of  the  Church  determined  to  despatch  one  of  their  number  to  watch 
what  was  going  on.  Their  choice  of  an  emissary  showed  that  as  yet  the  counsels 
)f  the  party  of  moderation  prevailed,  for  they  despatched  the  large-hearted  and 
sonciliatory  Barnabas.  His  Levitical  descent,  and  the  sacrifice  which  he  had 
made  of  his  property  to  the  common  fund,  combined  with  his  sympathetic 
jpirit  and  liberal  culture  to  give  him  a  natural  authority,  which  he  had  always 
ised  on  the  side  of  charity  and  wisdom. 

The  arrival  of  such  a  man  was  an  especial  blessing.  This  new  church, 
ffhich  was  so  largely  composed  of  Gentiles,  was  destined  to  be  a  fresh  starting- 
point  in  the  career  of  Christianity.  Barnabas  saw  the  grace  of  God  at  work, 
md  rejoiced  at  it,  and  justified  his  happy  title  of  "  the  son  of  exhortation," 

nridence  in  favour  of  'EAArji/a?  is  Indeed  defective,  since  it  is  only  found  in  A  (which  also 
las  'EAArji'a?,  even  in  ix.  29,  where  EAArptcTas  is  the  only  possible  reading)  and  D.  «  has 
vayyeAicrTa9,  which  has  been  altered  into  "EAA^vas ;  but  both  N  and  B  read  koX  before 
Xdkovv,  which  indicates  a  new  and  important  statement.  Some  of  the  most  important 
rersions  are  valueless  as  evidence  of  reading  in  this  instance,  because  they  have  no 
ipecific  word  by  which  to  distinguish  'EAATji/iorai  and  'EAAjji/e?.  (Ecumenius  and  Theophy- 
act  read  'EAAijinora?,  and  so  does  Chrysostom  in  his  text,  but  in  his  commentary  he 
iccepts  "EAXTjras,  as  does  Eusebius.  But  (2)  if  we  turn  to  internal  evidence  it  is  clear 
ihftt  "Greeks,"  not  " Grecians  "—i.e.,  Gentiles,  not  Greek-speaking  Jews— is  the  only 
idsaissible  reading;  for  (i.)  Hellenists  were,  of  course,  Jews,  and  as  it  is  perfectly 
sertain  that  the  'IovScuW  of  the  previous  verse  cannot  mean  only  Hebraists,  this  verse 
'0  would  add  nothing  whatever  to  the  narrative  if  "  Hellenists  "  were  the  right  reading, 
ii.)  The  statement  comes  as  the  sequel  and  crowning  point  of  narratives,  of  which  it  has 
>een  the  express  object  to  describe  the  admission  of  Gentiles  into  the  Church.  The 
eading  "Hellenists"  obscures  the  verse  on  which  the  entire  narrative  of  the  Acts 
linges.  (iii.)  The  conversion  of  a  number  of  Hellenists  at  Antioch  would  have  excited 
to  special  notice,  and  required  no  special  mission  of  inquiry,  seeing  that  the  existing 
Church  at  Jerusalem  itself  consisted  largely  of  Hellenists.  The  entire  context,  therefore, 
onclusively  proves  that  'EAAiji/as  is  the  right  reading,  and  it  has  accordingly  been  received 
ato  the  text,  in  spite  of  the  external  evidence  against  it,  by  all  the  best  editors — 
Jriesbach,  Lachmann,  Scholz,  Tischendorf,  Meyer,  Alford,  &c.  The  reason  for  the 
orruption  of  the  text  seems  to  have  been  an  assumption  that  this  narrative  is  retrospec- 
ive,  and  that  to  suppose  the  admission  of  Gentiles  into  the  faith  before  Peter  had  opened 
o  them  the  doors  of  the  kingdom  would  be  to  derogate  from  his  authority.  But  this 
reaching  at  Antioch  may  have  been  subsequent  to  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  ;  and  it 
*as,  in  any  case,  the  authority  of  Peter  which  for  the  majority  of  the  Church  incon- 
rovertibly  settled  the  claim  of  the  Gentiles. 
1  See  Acts  xiv.  1 ;  xviii.  4 ;  John  xii.  20. 
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by  exhorting  the  believers  to  cleave  to  the  Lord  with  purpose  of  heart. 
His  ministry  won  over  converts  in  still  larger  numbers,  for,  as  Luka  adds 
with  emphatic  commendation,  "he  was  a  good  man,  and  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  faith." 

The  work  multiplied  in  his  hands,  and  needed  so  much  wisdom,  knowledge, 
and  energy,  that  he  soon  felt  the  need  of  a  colleague.  Doubtless,  had  he 
desired  it,  he  could  have  secured  the  co-operation  of  one  of  the  Apostles,  or  of 
their  trusted  adherents.  But  Barnabas  instinctively  perceived  that  a  fresher 
point  of  view,  a  clearer  insight,  a  wider  culture,  a  more  complete  immunity 
from  prejudices  were  needed  for  so  large  and  delicate  a  task.  Himself  a 
Grecian,  and  now  called  upon  to  minister  not  only  to  Grecians  but  to  Greeks, 
he  longed  for  the  aid  of  one  who  would  maintain  the  cause  of  truth  and 
liberality  with  superior  ability  and  more  unflinching  conviction.  There  was 
but  one  man  who  in  any  degree  met  his  requirements — it  was  the  delegate  of 
the  Sanhedrin,  the  zealot  of  the  Pharisees,  the  once  persecuting  Saul  of  Tarsus. 
Since  his  escape  from  Jerusalem,  Saul  had  been  more  or  less  unnoticed  by  the 
leading  Apostles.  We  lose  sight  of  him  at  Csesarea,  apparently  starting  on  his 
way  to  Tarsus,  and  all  that  Barnabas  now  knew  about  him  was  that  he  was 
living  quietly  at  home,  waiting  the  Lord's  call.  Accordingly  he  set  out,  to 
seek  for  him,  and  the  turn  of  expression  seems  to  imply  that  it  was  not  with- 
out difficulty  that  he  found  him.  Paul  readily  accepted  the  invitation  to 
leave  his  seclusion,  and  join  his  friend  in  this  new  work  in  the  great  capital  of 
Syria.  Thus,  twice  over,  did  Barnabas  save  Saul  for  the  work  of  Christianity. 
To  his  self-effacing  nobleness  is  due  the  honour  of  recognising,  before  they 
had  yet  been  revealed  to  others,  the  fiery  vigour,  the  indomitable  energy,  the 
splendid  courage,  the  illuminated  and  illuminating  intellect,  which  were 
destined  to  spend  themselves  in  the  high  endeavour  to  ennoble  and  evangelise 
the  world. 

No  place  could  have  beon  more  suitable  than  Antioch  for  the  initial  stag© 
of  such  a  ministry.  The  queen  of  the  East,  the  third  metropolis  of  the  world, 
the  residence  of  the  imperial  Legate  of  Syria,  this  vast  city  of  perhaps  500,000 
souls  must  not  be  judged  of  by  the  diminished,  shrunken,  and  earthquake- 
shattered  Antakieh  of  to-day.1  It  was  no  mere  Oriental  town,  with  low  flat 
roofs  and  dingy  narrow  streets,  but  a  Greek  capital  enriched  and  enlarged  by 
B/oman  munificence.  It  is  situated  at  the  point  of  junction  between  the  chains 
of  Lebanon  and  Taurus.  Its  natural  position  on  the  northern  slope  of  Mount 
Silpius,  with  a  navigable  river,  the  broad,  historic  Orontes,  flowing  at  its  feet, 
was  at  once  commanding  and  beautiful.  The  windings  of  the  river  enriched 
the  whole  well-wooded  plain,  and  as  the  city  was  but  sixteen  miles  from  the 
shore,  the  sea-breezes  gave  it  health  and  coolness.  These  natural  advantages 
had  been  largely  increased  by  the  lavish  genius  of  ancient  art.  Built  by  the 
Seleucidse2  as  the  royal  residence  of  their  dynasty,  its  wide  circuit  of  many 
miles  was  surrounded  by  walls  of  astonishing  height  and  thickness,  which  had 

*  It  is  now  a  fifth-rate  Turkish  town  of  6,000  inhabitants.    (Porter's  Syria,  p.  568.) 
2  B.O.  301,  4pr.  23. 
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been  carried  across  ravines  and  over  mountain  summits  with  such  daring 
magnificence  of  conception  as  to  give  the  city  the  aspect  of  being  defended  by 
its  own  encircling  mountains,  as  though  those  gigantic  bulwarks  were  but  its 
natural  walls.  The  palace  of  the  kings  of  Syria  was  on  an  island  formed  by 
an  artificial  channel  of  the  river.  Through  the  entire  length  of  the  city,  from 
the  Golden  or  Daphne  gate  on  the  west,  ran  for  nearly  five  miles  a  fine  corso 
adorned  with  trees,  colonnades,  and  statues.  Originally  constructed  by 
Seleucus  Nicator,  it  had  been  continued  by  Herod  the  Great,  who,  at  once  to 
gratify  his  passion  for  architecture,  and  to  reward  the  people  of  Antioch  for 
their  good- will  towards  the  Jews,  had  paved  it  for  two  miles  and  a  half  with 
blocks  of  white  marble.1  Broad  bridges  spanned  the  river  and  its  various 
affluents;  baths,  aqueducts,  basilicas,  villas,  theatres,  clustered  on  the  level 
plain,  and,  overshadowed  by  picturesque  and  rugged  eminences,  gave  the 
city  a  splendour  worthy  of  its  fame  as  only  inferior  in  grandeur  to  Alex- 
andria and  Rome.  Mingled  with  this  splendour  were  innumerable  signs 
of  luxury  and  comfort.  Under  the  spreading  plane-trees  that  shaded  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  among  gardens  brightened  with  masses  of  flowers, 
sparkled  amid  groves  of  laurel  and  myrtle  the  gay  villas  of  the  wealthier 
inhabitants,  bright  with  Greek  frescoes,  and  adorned  with  every  refinement 
which  Roman  wealth  had  borrowed  from  Ionian  luxury.  Art  had  lent  its  aid 
to  enhance  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  one  colossal  crag  of  Mount  Silpius, 
which  overlooked  the  city,  had  been  carved  into  human  semblance  by  the  skill 
of  Leios.  In  the  days  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  a  pestilence  had  ravaged  the 
kingdom,  and  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  gods,  the  king  had  ordered  the 
sculptor  to  hew  the  mountain-mass  into  one  vast  statue.  The  huge  grim  face, 
under  the  rocky  semblance  of  a  crown,  stared  over  the  Forum  of  the  city,  and 
was  known  to  the  Antiochenes  as  the  Charonium,  being  supposed  to  represent 

the  head  of 

M  That  grim  ferryman  which  poets  write  of," 

who  conveyed  the  souls  of  the  dead  in  his  dim-gleaming  boat  across  the  waters 
of  the  Styx. 

It  was  natural  that  such  a  city  should  attract  a  vast  multitude  of  inhabi- 
tants, and  those  inhabitants  were  of  very  various  nationalities.  The  basis  of 
the  population  was  composed  of  native  Syrians,  represented  to  this  day  by  the 
Maronites ; 2  but  the  Syrian  kings  had  invited  many  colonists  to  people  their 
Presidence,  and  the  most  important  of  these  were  Greeks  and  Jews.  To  these, 
after  the  conquest  of  Syria  by  Pompey,  had  been  addod  a  garrison  of  Romans.3 
The  court  of  the  Legate  of  Syria,  surrounded  as  it  was  by  military  pomp, 
attracted  into  its  glittering  circle,  not  only  a  multitude  of  rapacious  and 
domineering  officials,  but  also  that  large  retinue  of  flatterers,  slaves,  artists, 
literary  companions,  and  general  hangers-on,  whose  presence  was  deemed 

1  Jos,  Antt.  xvi.  5,  §  3.  2  Renan,  Les  Apdtres,  p.  228, 

*  Syria  was  made  a  Roman  province  B,0.  64.    M.  Anil.  Scaurus  went  there  as 
Quaestor  pro  Fraetore  B.C.  62. 
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essential  to  the  state  of  an  imperial  viceroy.  The  autonomy  of  the  tity,  and 
its  consequent  freedom  from  the  property  tax,  made  it  a  pleasant  place  of 
abode  to  many  others.  The  soft,  yielding,  and  voluptuous  Syrians,  the 
cunning,  versatile,  and  degraded  Greeks,  added  their  special  contributions  to 
the  general  corruption  engendered  by  an  enervating  climate  and  a  frivolous 
society.  Side  by  side  with  these — governed,  as  at  Alexandria,  by  their  own 
Archon  and  their  own  mimic  Sanhedrin,  but  owing  allegiance  to  the  central 
government  at  Jerusalem — lived  an  immense  colony  of  Jews.  Libanius  could 
afiirm  from  personal  experience  that  he  who  sat  in  the  agora  of  Antioch  might 
study  the  customs  of  the  world. 

Cities  liable  to  the  influx  of  heterogeneous  races  are  rarely  otherwise  than 
immoral  and  debased.  Even  Rome,  in  the  decadence  of  its  Csesarism,  could 
groan  to  think  of  the  dregs  of  degradation — the  quacks,  and  pandars,  and 
musicians,  and  dancing-girls — poured  into  the  Tiber  by  the  Syrian  Orontes. 
Her  satirists  spoke  of  this  infusion  of  Orientalism  as  adding  a  fresh  miasma 
even  to  the  corruption  which  the  ebbing  tide  of  glory  had  left  upon  the 
naked  sands  of  Grecian  life.1  It  seems  as  though  it  were  a  law  of  human 
intercourse,  that  when  races  are  commingled  in  large  masses,  the  worst 
qualities  of  each  appear  intensified  in  the  general  iniquity.  The  mud  and 
silt  of  the  combining  streams  pollute  any  clearness  or  sweetness  they  may 
previously  have  enjoyed.  If  the  Jews  had  been  less  exclusive,  less  haughtily 
indifferent  to  the  moral  good  of  any  but  themselves,  they  might  have 
checked  the  tide  of  immorality.  But  their  disdainful  isolation  either  pre- 
vented them  from  making  any  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  or  rendered  their  efforts  nugatory.  Their  synagogues — one, 
at  least,  of  which  was  a  building  of  some  pretensions,  adorned  with  brazen 
spoils  which  had  once  belonged  to  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,2  and  had  been 
resigned  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  in  a  fit  of  remorse,  to  the  Jews  of 
Antioch — rose  in  considerable  numbers  among  the  radiant  temples  of  the 
gods  of  Hellas.  But  the  spirit  of  those  who  worshipped  in  them  rendered 
them  an  ineffectual  witness;  and  the  Jews,  absorbed  in  the  conviction  that 
they  were  the  sole  favourites  of  Jehovah,  passed  with  a  scowl  of  contempt, 
or  "  spat,  devoutly  brutal,  in  the  face  "  of  the  many  statues  which  no  classic 
beauty  could  redeem  from  the  disgrace  of  being  "  dumb  idols."  There  were 
doubtless,  indeed,  other  proselytes  besides  Nicolas  and  Luke;  but  those 
proselytes,  whether  few  or  many  in  number,  had,  up  to  this  period,  exercised 
no  appreciable  influence  on  the  gay  and  guilty  city.  And  if  the  best  Jews 
despised  all  attempts  at  active  propagandism,  there  were  sure  to  be  many 
lewd  and  wicked  Jews  who  furthered  their  own  interests  by  a  propaganda  of 
iniquity.    If  the  Jewish  nationality  has  produced  some  of  the  best  and  greatest, 

*  "  Jam  pridein  Syrus  in  Tiberim  defluxit  Orontes 
Et  linguam,  et  mores,  et  cum  tibicine  chorda* 
Obliquas,  necnon  gentilia  tympana  secum 
Vexit.  et  ad  circura  jussas  prostare  pueUas."  +■ 

Juv.  Sat.  iii.  62-#. 
2  Jos.  5.  J.  vii.  3,  §  & 
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k  has  also  produced  some  of  the  basest  and  vilest  of  mankind.  The  Jews  at 
Lntioch  were  of  just  the  same  mixed  character  as  the  Jews  at  Alexandria,  or 
lome,  or  Paris,  or  London ;  and  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  there  must  have 
>een  many  among  them  who,  instead  of  witnessing  for  Jehovah,  would  only 
dd  a  tinge  of  original  wickedness  to  the  seething  mass  of  atheism,  idolatry, 
nd  polluted  life. 

And  thus  for  the  great  mass  of  the  population  in  Antioch  there  was  nothing 
hat  could  be  truly  called  a  religion  to  serve  as  a  barrier  against  the  ever-rising 
lood  of  Roman  sensuality  and  Groeco-Syrian  suppleness.  What  religion  there 
ras  took  the  form  of  the  crudest  nature-worship,  or  the  most  imbecile  super- 
tition.  A  few  years  before  the  foundation  of  a  Christian  Church  at  Antioch, 
q  tro  year  37,  there  had  occurred  one  of  those  terrible  earthquakes  to  whichf 
q  all  ages,  the  city  had  been  liable.1  It  might  have  seemed  at  first  sight 
ncredible  that  an  intellectual  and  literary  city  like  Antioch— a  city  of  wits  and 
•hilosophers,  of  casuists  and  rhetoricians,  of  poets  and  satirists — should  at  once 
lave  become  the  dupes  of  a  wretched  quack  named  Debborius,  who  professed 
o  avert  such  terrors  by  talismans  as  ludicrous  as  the  famous  earthquake-pills 
rhich  so  often  point  an  allusion  in  modern  literature.  Yet  there  is  in  reality 
lothing  strange  in  such  apparent  contrasts.  History  more  than  once  has 
ihown  that  the  border-lands  of  Atheism  reach  to  the  confines  of  strange 
Tedulity.2 

Into  this  city  of  Pagan  pleasure — into  the  midst  of  a  population  pauperised 
)j  public  doles,  and  polluted  by  the  indulgences  which  they  procured— among 
he  intrigues  and  ignominies  of  some  of  the  lowest  of  the  human  race  at  one 

1  Our  authorities  for  the  description  and  condition  of  Antioch  are  unusually  rich, 
["he  chief  are  Josephus,  B.  J.  vii.  3,  §  3 ;  Antt.  xii.  3,  §  1 ;  xvi.  5,  §  3  ;  c.  Ap.  ii.  4 ; 
L  Mace.  iii.  37;  xi.  13 ;  2  Mace.  iv.  7—9,  33 ;  v.  21 ;  xi.  38  ;  Philostr.  Vit.  Apollon.  iii.  58 ; 
libanius,  Antioch.  pp.  355,  356 ;  Chrysost.  Homil.  ad  Pop.  Antioch.  vii.,  in  Matth.,  et 
Mssim  ;  Julian,  Misopogon  ;  Pliny,  H.  N.  v.  18 ;  and,  above  all,  the  Chronographia  of 
John  of  Antioch,  better  known  by  his  Svriac  surname  of  Malala,  or  the  Orator.  C.  O. 
Vliiller,  in  his  Antiquitates  Antiochcnae  (Gott,  1830),  has  diligently  examined  all  these 
ind  other  authorities.  Some  accounts  of  modern  Antioch,  by  travellers  who  have  visited 
t,  may  be  found  in  Pocock's  Descript.  of  the  East,  ii.  192 ;  Chesney,  Euphrates  Expedition, 
.  425,  seqq. ;  Bitter,  Paldst.  u.  Syria,  iv.  2.  Its  hopeless  decline  dates  from  12G8,  when 
t  was  reconquered  by  the  Mohammedans. 

2  The  state  of  the  city  has  been  described  by  a  master-hand.  "It  was,"  says  M.  Renan 
—rendered  still  more  graphic  in  his  description  by  familiarity  with  modern  Paris — "  an 
inheard-of  collection  of  jugglers,  charlatans,  pantomimists,  magicians,  thaumaturgists, 
sorcerers,  and  priestly  impostors ;  a  city  of  races,  of  games,  of  dances,  of  processions,  of 
festivals,  of  bacchanalia,  of  unchecked  luxury ;  all  the  extravagances  of  the  East,  the 
Inost  unhealthy  superstitions,  the  fanaticism  of  orgies.  In  turns  servile  and  ungrateful, 
worthless  and  insolent,  the  Antiochenes  were  the  finished  model  of  those  crowds  devoted 
5o  Csesarism,  without  country,  without  nationality,  without  family  honour,  without  a 
mme  to  preserve.  The  great  Corso  which  traversed  the  city  was  like  a  theatre,  in  which 
dl  day  long  rolled  the  waves  of  a  population  empty,  frivolous,  fickle,  turbulent,  some- 
times witty,  absorbed  in  songs,  parodies,  pleasantries,  and  impertinences  of  every  descrip- 
tion. It  was,"  he  continues,  after  describing  certain  dances  and  swimming-races,  which, 
£  we  would  understand  the  depravity  of  Gentile  morals,  we  are  forced  to  mention,  "like 
m  intoxication,  a  dream  of  Sardanapalus,  in  which  all  pleasures,  all  debaucheries,  unfolded 
themselves  in  strange  confusion,  without  excluding  certain  delicacies  and  refinements " 
[Les  Apdtrcs,  p.  221).  The  Orontes  never  flowed  with  fouler  mud  than  when  there  began 
te>  spring  up  upon  its  banks  the  sweet  fountain  of  the  river  of  the  water  of  life, 
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of  the  lowest  periods  of  human  history l — passed  the  eager  spirit  of  Saul  of 
Tarsus.  On  his  way,  five  miles  from  the  city,  he  must  have  seen  upon  the 
river-bank  at  least  the  fringe  of  laurels,  cypresses,  and  myrtles  that  marked 


that  sweet  grove 


Of  Daphne  by  Orontes,"3 

and  caught  sight,  perhaps,  of  its  colossal  statue  of  Apollo,8  reared  by  Seleucus 
Nicator.  But  it  was  sweet  no  longer,  except  in  its  natural  and  ineffaceable 
beauty,  and  it  is  certain  that  a  faithful  Jew  would  not  willingly  hare  entered 
its  polluted  precincts.  Those  precincts,  being  endowed  with  the  right  of 
asylum,  were,  like  all  the  asylums  of  ancient  and  modern  days,  far  more  a 
protection  to  outrageous  villany  than  to  persecuted  innocence;4  and  those 
umbrageous  groves  were  the  dark  haunts  of  every  foulness.  For  their  scenic 
loveliness,  their  rich  foliage,  their  fragrant  herbage,  their  perennial  fountains, 
the  fiery -hearted  convert  had  little  taste.  He  could  only  have  recalled  with  a 
sense  of  disgust  how  that  grove  had  given  its  title  to  a  proverb  which  expressed 
the  superfluity  of  naughtiness,6  and  how  its  evil  haunts  had  flung  away  the  one 
rare  chance  of  sheltering  virtue  from  persecution,  when  the  good  Onias  was 
tempted  from  it  to  be  murdered  by  the  governor  of  its  protecting  city.6 

Such  was  the  place  where,  in  the  street  Singon,  Saul  began  to  preach.  Ho 
may  have  entered  it  by  the  gate  which  was  afterwards  called  the  Gate  of  the 
Cherubim,  because  twenty-seven  years  later7  it  was  surmounted  by  those 
colossal  gilded  ornaments  which  Titus  had  taken  from  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem.  It  was  a  populous  quarter,  in  close  proximity  to  the  Senate 
House,  the  Forum,  and  the  Amphitheatre ;  and  every  time  that  during  his 
sermon  he  raised  his  eyes  to  the  lower  crags  of  Mount  Silpius,  he  would  be 
confronted  by  the  stern  visage  and  rocky  crown  of  the  choleric  ferryman  of 
Hades.  But  the  soil  was  prepared  for  his  teaching.  It  is  darkest  just  before 
the  dawn.  When  mankind  has  sunk  into  hopeless  scepticism,  the  help  of  God 
is  often  very  nigh  at  hand.  "  Bitter  with  weariness,  and  sick  with  sin,"  there 
were  many  at  any  rate,  even  among  the  giddy  and  voluptuous  Antiochenes, 
who,  in  despair  of  all  sweetness  and  nobleness,  were  ready  to  hail  with 
rapture  the  preaching  of  a  new  faith  which  promised  forgiveness  for  the  past, 
and  brought  ennoblement  to  the  present.  The  work  grew  and  prospered,  and 
for  a  whole  year  the  Apostles  laboured  in  brotherly  union  and  amid  constani 
encouragement.     The  success  of  their  labours  was  most  decisively  marked  bj 

1  Ausonius  says  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria, 

"Turbida  vulgo 
Utraque  et  amentis  populi  malesana  tumultu"  (Ordo  Nob,  Urb.  iii.). 

3  See  the  celebrated  passage  in  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xxiii. 
8  Now  Beit  al- Ma 'a — a  secluded  glen.     A  few  dilapidated  mills  mark  a  spot  where  the 

shrine  of  Apollo  once  gleamed  with  gold  and  gems.  When  Julian  the  Apostate  paid  it  i 
solemn  visit,  he  found  there  a  solitary  goose  !  The  Bab  Bolos,  or  "  Gate  of  Paul,"  is  or 
the  Aleppo  road.  The  town  still  bears  a  bad  name  for  licentiousness,  and  only  contains  $ 
few  hundred  Christians.     (See  Carne's  Syria,  i.  5,  &c.) 

4  2  Mace.  iv.  33.  6  "Da£hnici  mores.  "  «  Job.  Anit.  xii.  5,  §  t 
7  A.D.  70. 
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Jie  coinage  of  a  new  word,  destined  to  a  glorious  immortality ;— the  disciples 
arere  first  called  Christians  at  Antioch. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  notice  the  rise  of  a  new  and  memorable  word, 
but  not  a  few  of  those  which  have  met  with  universal  acceptance  have  started 
nto  accidental  life.  It  is  not  so  with  the  word  "  Christian."  It  indicates  a 
lecisive  epoch,  and  was  the  coinage  rather  of  a  society  than  of  any  single 
nan.  More,  perhaps,  than  any  word  which  was  ever  invented,  it  marks,  if  I 
nay  use  the  expression,  the  watershed  of  all  human  history.  It  signalises  the 
emergence  of  a  true  faith  among  the  Gentiles,  and  the  separation  of  that  faith 
:rom  the  tenets  of  the  Jews.  All  former  ages,  nations,  and  religions 
jontribute  to  it.  The  conception  which  lies  at  the  base  of  it  is  Semitic,  and 
jums  up  centuries  of  expectation  and  of  prophecy  in  the  historic  person  of 
3ne  who  was  anointed  to  be  for  all  mankind  a  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King. 
But  this  Hebrew  conception  is  translated  by  a  Greek  word,  showing  that  the 
jreat  religious  thoughts  of  which  hitherto  the  Jewish  race  had  been  the 
ippointed  guardians,  were  henceforth  to  be  the  common  glory  of  mankind, 
ind  were,  therefore,  to  be  expressed  in  a  language  which  enshrined  the  world's 
nost  perfect  literature,  and  which  had  been  imposed  on  all  civilised  countries 
yy  the  nation  which  had  played  by  far  the  most  splendid  part  in  the  secular 
innals  of  the  past.  And  this  Greek  rendering  of  a  Hebrew  idea  was  stamped 
vith  a  Roman  form  by  receiving  a  Latin  termination,1  as  though  to  fore- 
shadow that  the  new  name  should  be  co-extensive  with  the  vast  dominion 
vhich  swayed  the  present  destinies  of  the  world.  And  if  the  word  was  thus 
>regnant  with  all  the  deepest  and  mightiest  associations  of  the  past  and  of  the 
>resent,  how  divine  was  to  be  its  future  history !  Henceforth  it  was  needed 
o  describe  the  peculiarity,  to  indicate  the  essence,  of  all  that  was  morally  the 
greatest  and  ideally  the  most  lovely  in  the  condition  of  mankind.  From  the 
lay  .when  the  roar  of  the  wild  beast  in  the  Amphitheatre  was  interrupted  -by 
he  proud  utterance,  Christianus  sum — from  the  days  when  the  martyrs,  like 
'  a  host  of  Sc3evolas,JJ  upheld  their  courage  by  this  name  as  they  bathed  their 
lands  without  a  shudder  in  the  bickering  fire— the  idea  of  all  patience,  of  all 
jieroic  constancy,  of  all  missionary  enterprise,  of  all  philanthropic  effort,  of  all 
heerful  self-sacrifice  for  the  common  benefit  of  mankind  is  in  that  name, 
low  little  thought  the  canaille  at  Antioch,  who  first  hit  on  what  was  to  them 
convenient  nickname,  that  thenceforward  their  whole  city  should  be  chiefly 
amous  for  its  "  Christian  "  associations ;  that  the  fame  of  Seleucus  Nicator 
nd  Antiochus  Epiphanes  should  be  lost  in  that  of  Ignatius  and  Chrysostom ; 
nd  that  long  after  the  power  of  the  imperial  legates  had  been  as  utterly 

1  The  Greek  adjective  from  Xptorb?  would  have  been  Xpto-reto?.  It  is  true  that 
ybq  and  M/bs  are  Greek  terminations,  but  anus  is  mainly  Roman,  and  there  can  be  little 
bubt  that  it  is  due— not  to  the  Doric  dialect !— but  to  the  prevalence  of  Roman  termi- 
nology at  Antioch,  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  spread  of  the  Empire  had  by  this  time 


a 

..     ,  ,     .x  -  -  .,..._.  Smyrn.  8)  was  invented  in  the 

ime  city  (id.  78),     See  Bingham,  Antt.  II.  i.  §  4. 
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crumbled  into  the  dust  of  oblivion  as  the  glittering  palace  of  the  Seleucidae  in 
which  they  dwelt,  the  world  would  linger  with  unwearied  interest  on  everj 
detail  of  the  life  of  the  obscure  Cypriot,  and  the  afflicted  Tarsian,  whose 
preaching  only  evoked  their  wit  and  laughter !  How  much  less  could  they 
have  conceived  it  possible  that  thenceforward  all  the  greatest  art,  all  the 
greatest  literature,  all  the  greatest  government,  all  the  greatest  philosophy, 
all  the  greatest  eloquence,  all  the  greatest  science,  all  the  greatest  colonisation 
—and  more  even  than  this — all  of  what  is  best,  truest,  purest,  and  loveliest  in 
the  possible  achievements  of  man,  should  be  capable  of  no  designation  sc 
distinctive  as  that  furnished  by  the  connotation  of  what  was  intended  for  an 
impertinent  sobriquet!  The  secret  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Greek,  and  the 
fervour  of  the  Latin  fathers,  and  the  eloquence  of  both,  is  in  that  word ;  and 
the  isolation  of  the  hermits,  and  the  devotion  of  the  monks,  and  the  self' 
denial  of  the  missionaries,  and  the  learning  of  the  schoolmen,  and  the 
grand  designs  of  the  Catholic  statesmen,  and  the  chivalry  of  the  knights 
and  the  courage  of  the  reformers,  and  the  love  of  the  philanthropists,  and 
the  sweetness  and  purity  of  northern  homes,  and  everything  of  divine  anci 
noble  which  marks — from  the  squalor  of  its  catacombs  to  the  splendoui 
of  its  cathedrals— the  story  of  the  Christian  Church.  And  why  does  aL 
this  lie  involved  in  this  one  word  ?  Because  it  is  the  standing  witness  thai 
the  world's  Faith  is  centred  not  in  formulsB,  but  in  historic  realities — not  iii 
a  dead  system,  but  in  the  living  Person  of  its  Lord.  An  ironic  inscription 
on  the  Cross  of  Christ  had  been  written  in  letters  of  Greek,  of  Latin,  and 
of  Hebrew;  and  that  Cross,  implement  as  it  was  of  shame  and  torture 
became  the  symbol  of  the  national  ruin  of  the  Jew,  of  the  willing  allegiance 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  of  the  dearest  hopes  and  intensest  gratitude 
of  the  world  of  civilisation.  An  hybrid  and  insulting  designation  was 
invented  in  the  frivolous  streets  of  Antioch,  and  around  it  clustered  for  evei 
the  deepest  faith  and  the  purest  glory  of  mankind, 

I  have  assumed  that  the  name  was  given  by  Gentiles,  and  given  more  oi 
less  in  sport.  It  could  not  have  been  given  by  the  Jews,  who  preferred  the 
scornful  name  of  "  Galilean,"  *  and  who  would  not  in  any  case  have  dragged 
through  the  mire  of  apostasy— for  so  it  would  have  seemed  to  them — the  word 
in  which  centred  their  most  cherished  hopes.  Nor  was  it  in  all  probability  i 
term  invented  by  the  Christians  themselves.  In  the  New  Testament,  as  h 
well  known,  it  occurs  but  thrice ;  once  in  the  historical  notice  of  its  origin, 
and  only  in  two  other  places  as  a  name  used  by  enemies.  It  was  employed 
by  Agrippa  the  Second  in  his  half-sneering,  half-complimentary  interpellation 
to  St.  Paul  ;2  and  it  is  used  by  St.  Peter  as  the  name  of  a  charge  under  which 
the  brethren  were  likely  to  be  persecuted  and  impeached.3    But  during  the 

1  Or,  Nazarine.    Acts  xxiv.  5  (cf.  John  i.  46 ;  Luke  xiii.  2).     Cyril,  Catech.  x. 

2  Acts  xxvi.  28.    This  (which  was  twenty  years  later)  is  the  first  subsequent  allusion 
to  the  name.    Epiphanius  (Haer,  29,  n,  4)  says  that  an  earlier  name  for  Christian  was 

*  IPet  iv.  16.  ,-,, 
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life-time  of  the  Apostles  it  doea  not  seem  to  bave  acquired  any  currency 
among'  the  Christians  themselves,1  and  they  preferred  those  vague  and  loving 
appellations  of  "the  brethren,"2  "the  disciples," s  "the  believers,"4  "the 
saints,"6  "the  Church  of  Christ,"8  "those  of  the  way,"7  "the  elect,"8 
"  the  faithful,"  9  which  had  been  sweetened  to  them  by  so  much  tender  and 
hallowed  intercourse  during  so  many  heavy  trials  and  persecutions.  After- 
wards, indeed,  when  the  name  Christian  had  acquired  a  charm  so  potent  that 
the  very  sound  of  it  was  formidable,  Julian  tried  to  forbid  its  use  by  edict,10 
and  to  substitute  for  it  the  more  ignominious  term  of  -f  Nazarene,"  which  is 
still  universal  in  the  East.  A  tradition  naturally  sprang  up  that  the  name 
had  been  invented  by  Evodius,  the  first  Bishop  of  Antioch,  and  even  adopted 
at  a  general  synod.11  But  what  makes  it  nearly  certain  that  this  is  an  error, 
is  that  up  to  this  time  "  Christ  "  was  not  used,  or  at  any  rate  was  barely 
beginning  to  be  used,  as  a  proper  name ;  and  the  currency  of  a  designation 
which  marked  adherence  to  Jesus  as  though  Christ  were  His  name  and  not 
His  title,  seems  to  be  due  only  to  the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  Gentiles, 
who  without  further  inquiry  caught  up  the  first  prominent  word  with  which 
Christian  preaching  had  made  them  familiar.12  And  even  this  word,  in  the 
prevalent  itacism,  was  often  corrupted  into  the  shape  Chrestiani,  as  though 
it  came  from  the  Greek  Chrestos,  "excellent,"  and  not  from  Christos, 
" anointed." 13  The  latter  term — arising  from  customs  and  conceptions 
which  up  to  this  time  were  almost  exclusively  Judaic — would  convey  little 
or  no  meaning  to  Greek  or  Eoman  ears.  We  may  therefore  regard  it  as 
certain  that  the  most  famous  of  all  noble  words  was  invented  by  the  wit 
for  which  the  Antiochones  were  famous  in  antiquity,  and  which  often  dis- 
played itself  in  happy  appellations.14  But  whatever  may  have  been  the 
spirit  in  which  the  name  was  given,  the  disciples  would  not  be  long  in 
welcoming  so  convenient  a  term.  Bestowed  as  a  stigma,  they  accepted  it 
is  a  distinction.    They   who   afterwards   gloried  in   the   contemptuous   re- 

1  The  allusion  to  it  in  Jas.  ii.  7  is,  to  say  the  least,  dubious. 

2  Acts  xv.  1 ;  1  Cor.  vii.  12.  3  Acts  ix.  26 ;  xi  29. 
4  Acts  v.  14.                   6  Rom.  viii.  27  ;  xv.  25.  6  Eph.  v.  25. 
7  Acts  xix.  9,  23.     Compare  the  name  Methodist.                    8  2  Tim.  ii.  10,  &c. 
9  Eph.  i.  1,  &c.     Later  names  like  pisciculi,  &c,  had  some  vogue  also. 

10  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  iii.  81 ;  Julian,  Epp.  vii.,  ix. ;  Gibbon,  v.  312,  ed.  Milman  ; 
IRenan,  Les  Apdtres,  235. 

11  Suid.  ii.  3930  a,  ed.  Gaisford ;  Malala,  Chronogr.  10,  p.  318,  ed.  Mill.  Dr. 
Plumptre  (Paul  in  Asia,  74)  conjectures  that  Evodius  and  Ignatius  may  have  been 
jontemporary  presbyter-episcopi  of  the  Judaic  and  Hellenist  communities  at  Antioch. 
Bahylas  the  martyr  and  Paul  of  Samosata,  the  heresiarchs,  were  both  Bishops  of 
Antioch,  as  was  Meletius,  who  baptised  St.  Chrysostom. 

12  "Christus  non  proprium  nomen  est,  sed  nuncupatio  potestatis  et  regni"  (Lact.  I)iv, 
Tnstt.  iv.  7;  see  Life  of  Christ,  i.  287,  n.).  The  name  "Christian"  expressed  contemp- 
tuous indifference,  not  definite  hatred.  Tacitus  uses  it  with  dislike — "quos  vulgua 
"Ihristianos  appellabat"  (Ann.  xv.  44). 

13  In  1  Pet.  ii.  3,  some  have  seen  a  sort  of  allusion  to  "the  Lord"  being  both  xp^'^ 
und  xp*»<™$?,  just  as  there  seems  to  be  a  play  on  iaTai  and  'iijo-oOs  in  Acts  ix.  34 ;  x.  38. 

i  14  See  Julian,  Misopogon  (an  answer  to  their  insults  about  his  beard) ;  Zosim,  iii.  11  ; 
Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  84  yeAoiot?  Tt  km  *ro£/a  tKap&s  evovTM.  Philostr.  Vti*  Apollon.  iii.  16; 
CJonyb,  and  Hows,  1. 130b 
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proaches  which  branded  them  as  earmenticii  and  semaxii,1  from  the  f agota 
to  which  they  were  tied  and  the  stakes  to  which  they  were  bound,  would 
not  be  likely  to  blush  at  a  name  which  was  indeed  their  robe  of  victory, 
their  triumphal  chariot.2  They  gloried  in  it  all  the  more  because  even  the 
ignorant  mispronunciations  of  it  which  I  have  just  mentioned  were  a  happy 
nomen  et  omen.  If  the  Greeks  and  Romans  spoke  correctly  of  Cfaristus, 
they  gave  unwilling  testimony  to  the  Universal  King;  if  they  ignorantly 
said  Chrestus,  they  bore  witness  to  the  Sinless  One.  If  they  said  Chris- 
tiani,  they  showed  that  the  new  Faith  centred  not  in  a  dogma,  but  in 
Person ;  if  they  said  Chrestiani,  they  used  a  word  which  spoke  of  sweetness 
and  kindliness.3  And  beyond  all  this,  to  the  Christians  themselves  the  name 
was  all  the  dearer  because  it  constantly  reminded  them  that  they  too  were 
God's  anointed  ones — a  holy  generation,  a  royal  priesthood;  that  they  had  an 
unction  from  the  Holy  One  which  brought  all  truth  to  their  remembrance.4 

The  name  marks  a  most  important  advance  in  the  progress  of  the  Faith. 
Hitherto,  the  Christians  had  been  solely  looked  upon  as  the  obscure  sectarians 
of  Judaism.  The  Greeks  in  their  frivolity,  the  Eomans  in  their  superficial 
disdain  for  all  "execrable"  and  "foreign  superstitions,"  never  troubled 
themselves  to  learn  the  difference  which  divided  the  Jew  from  the  Christian, 
but  idly  attributed  the  internal  disturbances  which  seemed  to  be  agitating 
the  peace  of  these  detested  fanaticisms  to  the  instigations  of  some  un- 
known person  named  Chrestus.6  But  meanwhile,  here  at  Antioch,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  third  city  in  the  Empire  had  seen  that  there  was 
between  the  two  systems  an  irreconcilable  divergence,  and  had  brought  thai 
fact  prominently  home  to  the  minds  of  the  Christians  themselves  by  im- 
posing  on  them  a  designation  which  seized  upon,  and  stereotyped  for  ever 
the  very  central  belief  which  separated  them  from  the  religion  in  which  thej 
had  been  born  and  bred. 

i  Tert.  Apol.  50. 

2  1  Pet.  iv.  16,  el  S«  «*  Xpt<mw6$,  utj  aioxwetrdw,  fto£a{crw  ft  thy  Oebv  tin  t<?  wSfiari  (A,  K 
&c,  not  /*€>«  as  in  E.  V.)  rovrxf.    The  mere  name  became  a  crime.  (  Aiwieoyo-i  roCwv  rj^ 

ovk  iSwcovs  elvat  icaraXapovTeq  aXX  avrta  /x<W  T<£  Xpumai'ov?  etvat  tov  piov  afiucetv  vtroKa^dvovm 

K.  T.  A.  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iv.  11,  §  81). 

3  "  Sed  quum  et  perperam  Chrestiani  nuncupamur  a  vobis  (nam  nee  nomims  certi 
est  notitia  penes  vos)  de  suavitate  et  benignitate  compositum  est"  (Tert.  Apol.  3).  ol  el 
Xpurrbv  ireirtd-TevKdra  xpn^oi  tc  ei<ri  ical  keyowai  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  ii.  4,  §  18).  Bee  Just 
Mart.  Apol.  2.  •  .'m  . •       ,  J 

4  This  was  a  beautiful  after-thought,  tovtov  ei/«/cev  Ka\ov^e6a  Xpta-navol  <m  xptofied. 
fxouoi/  0eoO.  (Theoph.  ad  Autol.  i.  12;  Tert.  Apol.  3.)  Compare  the  German  Christet 
(.Tor.  Taylor,  Vise,  of  Confirm.,  8.3).  There  are  similar  allusions  in  Ambr.  De  Obii 
VaJenl. ,  and  Jerome  on  Ps.  cv.  15  ("  Nolite  tangere  Christos  meos  ").    See  Pearson,  (h 

^5CEven  ml^ctetus  (Dissert,  iv.7,  6)  and  Marcus  Aurelius  (xi  3),  »f*^4ffi 
232)  thinks  that  "Christians"  means  sicartu  This  seems  to  mevery  doubtful 
Sulpicius  Severus  (ii.  30)  preserves  a  phrase  in  which  Tacitus  says  of  Chr inanity  an< 
Judaism,  -Has  superstitiones,  licet  contrarias  sibi,  <  Hsdem  ^^"^^^"^ 
Christians  a  Judaeis  exstitisse"  (Bernays  Ueberd*  ^^S^J^'^^ 
Spartianus,  Sept.  Sever.  16 ;  Caracalla,  1 ;  Lampndius,  Alex,  f^.2"?"-  J^TSS 
Saturn.  8.  The  confusion  was  most  unfortunate,  and  Vf^xd^ti^wevejon 
stantly  persecuted  while  turbulent  JewB  were  protected.  (Tert.  ApoU  i>69  A*  ivof.  i 
% ;  Justin,  Apol.  i.  4— 7,  n.) 
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l?he  necessity  for  such  a  name  marks  clearly  the  success  which  attended 

the  mission  work  of  these  early  Evangelists.    They  could  not  have  tilled  a 

soH  which  was  more  likely  to  be  fruitful.     With  what  a  burst  of  joy  must 

the  more  large-hearted  even  of  the  Jews  have  hailed  the  proclamation  of  a 

Gospel  which  made  them  no  longer  a  hated  colony  living  at  drawn  daggers 

with  the  heathen  life  that  surrounded  them !     How  ardently  must  the  Gentile 

whose  heart  had  once  been  touched,  whose  eyes  had  once  been  enlightened 

have  exulted  in  the  divine  illumination,  the  illimitable  hope  !    How  must  hi? 

heart  have  been  stirred  by  the  emotions  which  marked  the  outpouring  of 

the  Spirit  and  accompanied  the  grace  of  baptism !     How  with  the  new  life 

tingling  through  the  dry  bones  of  the  valley  of  vision  must  ho  have  turned 

away—with  abhorrence  for  his  former  self,  and  a  divine  pity  for  his  former 

companions— from  the  poisoned  grapes  of  Heathendom,  to  pluck  the  fair,1 

fruits  which  grow  upon  the  Tree  of  Life  in  the  Paradise  of  God !    How,  in! 

one  word,  must  his  heart  have  thrilled,  his  soul  have  dilated,  at  high  words! 

like  these  :— "Such  things  were  some  of  you  ;  but  ye  washed  yourselves,  but! 

ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye  are  justified,  by  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by 

the  Spirit  of  our  God." l 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

A  MARTYRDOM  AND  A  RETRIBUTION. 

"  0  great  Apostle !  rightly  now 

Thou  readest  all  thy  Saviour  meant, 
What  time  His  grave  yet  gentle  brow 
In  sweet  reproof  on  thee  was  bent." — Keblb; 

Thus  it  was  that  at  Antioch  the  Church  of  Christ  was  enlarged,  and  the 
news  of  its  members  indefinitely  widened.  For  a  whole  year-and  it  may 
arell  have  been  the  happiest  year  in  the  life  of  Saul— he  worked  here  with  his 
gloved  companion.  The  calm  and  conciliatory  tact  of  Barnabas  tempered 
md  was  inspirited  by  the  fervour  of  Saul.  Each  contributed  his  own  high 
rifts  to  clear  away  the  myriad  obstacles  which  still  impeded  the  free  flow  °of 
;he  river  of  God's  grace.  In  the  glory  and  delight  of  a  ministry  so  richly 
uiccessful,  it  is  far  from  impossible  that  Saul  may  have  enjoyed  that 
apturous  revelation  which  he  describes  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
luring  which  he  was  caught  up  into  Paradise  as  far  as  the  third  heaven,2  and 
leard  unspeakable  words  which  man  neither  could  nor  ought  to  utter.  It 
ras  one  of  those  ecstasies  which  the  Jews  themselves  regarded  as  the 

lisio™  the  Sll  «  W^nl18  "f*  "ZeVul"  hI  ?ashi  <cf'  GMfl*«A,  f.  12,  2).    In  such 

atwL  J u.  '      2escFxlbln?  he*  ™10™  as  indescribable,  says,  "The  restless  little 

utterfly  of  the  memory  has  its  wings  burnt  now,  and  it  cannot  fly."   (Vid«9  xviii.  18.) 
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highest  form  of  revelation — one  of  those  moments  of  inspiration  in  which  the 
soul,  like  Moses  on  Sinai,  sees  God  face  to  face  and  does  not  die.  St.  Paul,  it 
must  be  remembered,  had  a  work  to  perform  which  required  more  absolute 
self-sacrifice,  more  unwavering  faith,  more  undaunted  courage,  more  un- 
clouded insight,  more  glorious  superiority  to  immemorial  prejudices,  than  any 
man  who  ever  lived.  It  needed  momeuts  like  this  to  sustain  the  nameless 
agonies,  to  kindle  the  inspiring  flame  of  such  a  life.  The  light  upon  the 
countenance  of  Moses  might  die  away,  like  the  radiance  of  a  mountain  peak 
which  has  caught  the  colour  of  the  dawn,  but  the  glow  in  the  heart  of  Paul 
could  never  fade.  The  utterance  of  the  unspeakable  words  might  cease  to 
vibrate  in  the  soul,  but  no  after-influence  could  obliterate  the  impression  of 
the  eternal  message.  Amid  seas  and  storms,  amid  agonies  and  energies,  even 
when  all  earthly  hopes  had  ceased,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  voice  of  God  still 
rang  in  his  heart,  the  vision  of  God  was  still  bright  before  his  spiritual  eye. 

The  only  recorded  incident  of  this  year  of  service  is  the  visit  of  certain 
brethren  from  Jerusalem,  of  whom  one,  named  Agabus,  prophesied  the  near 
occurrence  of  a  general  famine.  The  warning  note  which  he  sounded  was 
not  in  vain.  It  quickened  the  sympathies  of  the  Christians  at  Antioch,  and 
enabled  the  earliest  of  the  Gentile  Churches  to  give  expression  to  their 
reverence  for  those  venerable  sufferers  in  the  Mother  Church  of  Jerusalem 
who  "  had  seen  and  heard,  and  whose  hands  had  handled  the  Word  of  Life."  ] 
A  contribution  was  made  for  the  brethren  of  Judaea.  The  inhabitants  of  that 
country,  and  more  especially  of  the  Holy  City,  have  been  accustomed  in  all 
ages,  as  they  are  in  this,  to  rely  largely  on  the  chaluka?  or  alms,  which  are 
willingly  contributed  to  their  poverty  by  Jews  living  in  other  countries.  The 
vast  sums  collected  for  the  Temple  tribute  flowed  into  the  bursting  coffers  of 
the  Bcni  Hanan — much  as  they  now  do,  though  in  dwindled  rills,  into  those 
of  a  few  of  the  leading  Ashhenazim  and  Ansche  hod.  But  there  would  be 
little  chance  that  any  of  these  treasures  would  help  to  alleviate  the  hunger  of 
the  struggling  disciples.  Priests  who  starved  their  own  coadjutors 3  would 
hardly  be  inclined  to  subsidise  their  impoverished  opponents.  The  Gentiles, 
who  had  been  blessed  by  the  spiritual  wealth  of  Jewish  Christians,  cheerfully 
returned  the  benefit  by  subscribing  to  the  supply  of  their  temporal  needs.4 
Tho  sums  thus  gathered  were  entrusted  by  the  Church  to  Barnabas  and  Saul, 

The  exact  month  in  which  these  two  messengers  of  mercy  arrived  to  assist 
their  famine-stricken  brethren  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  there  can  bo  but 
little  doubt  that  it  was  in  the  year  44.  On  their  arrival  they  found  the 
Church  in  strange  distress  from  a  new  persecution.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
the  fury  of  the  onslaught  may  once  more  have  scattered  the  chief  Aj)Ostles, 
for  we  hear  nothing  of  any  intercourse  between  them  and  the  two  great 

i  1  John  i.  1. 

2  According  to  Dr.  Frankl  {Jews  in  the  East,  ii.  31)  a  sum  of  818,000  piastres  finds  its 
way  annually  to  Jerusalem,  for  a  Jewish  population  of  some  5,700  souls.  It  is  distributed 
partly  as  chaluka — i.e.,  at  so  much  per  head,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex — and  partly 
as  kadimay  according  to  the  rank  of  the  recipient. 

3  Derenbourg,  p,  232,  seq.  4  Bom.  xv,  26,  27. 
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leaders  of  the  Church  of  Antioch.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  the  alms  were 
handed  over,  not  to  the  Apostles,  but  to  the  Elders.  It  is  true  that  Elders 
may  include  Apostles,  but  the  rapid  and  purely  monetary  character  of  the 
visit,  and  the  complete  silence  as  to  further  details,  seem  to  imply  that  this 
was  not  the  case. 

The  Church  of  Antioch  was  not  the  sole  contributor  to  the  distresses  of 
Jerusalem.  If  they  helped  their  Christian  brethren,  the  Jews  found  benefac 
tors  in  the  members  of  an  interesting  household,  the  royal  family  of  Adiabene, 
whose  history  is  much  mingled  at  this  time  with  that  of  Judaea,  and  sheds 
instructive  light  on  the  annals  of  early  Christianity. 

Adiabene,  once  a  province  of  Assyria,  now  forms  part  of  the  modern  Kurdis- 
tan. Monobazus,  the  king  of  this  district,  had  married  his  sister  Helena,  and 
by  that  marriage  had  two  sons,  of  whom  the  younger,  Izates,  was  the  favourite  of 
his  parents. l  To  save  him  from  the  jealousy  of  his  other  brothers,  the  king  and 
queen  sent  him  to  the  court  of  Abennerig,  king  of  the  Charax-Spasini,  who  gave 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  While  he  was  living  in  this  sort  of  honourable 
exile,  a  Jewish  merchant,  named  Hananiah,  managed  to  find  admission  into 
the  harem  of  Abennerig,  and  to  convert  some  of  his  wives  to  the  Jewish  faith. 
In  this  way  he  was  introduced  to  Izates,  of  whom  he  also  made  a  proselyte. 
Izates  was  recalled  by  his  father  before  his  death,  and  endowed  with  the 
princedom  of  Charrae;  and  when  Monobazus  died,  Helena  summoned  the 
leading  men  of  Adiabene,  and  informed  them  that  Izates  had  been  appointed 
successor  to  the  crown.  These  satraps  accepted  the  decision,  but  advised 
Helena  to  make  her  elder  son,  Monobazus,  a  temporary  sovereign  until  the 
arrival  of  his  brother,  and  to  put  the  other  brothers  in  bonds  preparatory 
to  their  assassination  in  accordance  with  the  common  fashion  of  Oriental 
despotism.2  Izates,  however,  on  his  arrival,  was  cheerfully  acknowledged  by 
his  elder  brother,  and  set  all  his  other  brothers  free,  though  he  sent  them  as 
hostages  to  Rome  and  various  neighbouring  courts.  I  shall  subsequently 
relate  the  very  remarkable  circumstances  which  led  to  his  circumcision.3  At 
present  I  need  only  mention  that  his  reign  was  long  and  prosperous,  and  that 
he  was  able  to  render  such  important  services  to  Artabanus,  the  nineteenth 
Arsacid,  that  he  received  from  him  the  kingdom  of  Nisibis,  as  well  as  the 
right  to  wear  the  peak  of  his  tiara  upright,  and  to  sleep  in  a  golden  bed- 
privileges  usually  reserved  for  the  kings  of  Persia.  Even  before  these  events, 
Helena  had  been  so  much  struck  with  the  prosperity  and  piety  of  her  sou 
that  she  too  had  embraced  Judaism,  and  at  this  very  period  was  living 
in  Jerusalem.  Being  extremely  wealthy,  and  a  profound  admirer  of  JewWk 
institutions,  she  took  energetic  measures  to  alleviate  the  severity  of  the 
famine;  and  by  importing  large  quantities  of  corn  from  Alexandria,  and 
of  dried  figs  from  Cyprus,  she  was  happily  able  to  save  many  lives.    Her 

1  Josephus  (Antt.  xx.  2,  §  1)  attributes  this  partiality  to  a  prophetic  dream, 
«    L    mce  7 e  are  *oli that, "  *  King '  Mumbaz  made  golden  handles  for  the  vessels  used 
in  the  Temple  on  the  Day  of  Atonement "  ( Yoina,,  37  a), 

3  Infra,  p.  429. 
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•royal  bounty  was  largely  aided  by  the  liberality  of  Izates,1  whose  contributions 
(continued  to  be  of  service  to  the  Jews  long  after  the  arrival  of  Saul  and 
Barnabas  with  the  alms  which  they  had  brought  from  Anfcioch  for  their 
suffering  brethren. 

It  is  clear  that  they  arrived  shortly  before  the  Passover,  or  towards  the 
end  of  March ;  for  St.  Luke  fixes  their  visit  about  the  time  of  Herod's  perse- 
cution, which  began  just  before,  and  would,  but  for  God's  Providence,  have 
been  consummated  just  after,  that  great  feast.  Indeed,  it  was  a  priori  probable 
that  the  Apostles  would  time  their  visit  by  the  feast,  both  from  a  natural 
desire  to  bo  present  at  these  great  annual  celebrations,  and  also  because  that 
was  the  very  time  at  which  the  vast  concourse  of  visitors  would  render  their 
aid  most  timely  and  indispensable. 

They  arrived,  therefore,  at  a  period  of  extreme  peril  to  the  little  Church  at 
Jerusalem,  which  had  now  enjoyed  some  five  years  of  unbroken  peace.2 

Herod  Agrippa  I.,  of  whom  we  have  already  had  some  glimpses,  was  one 
of  those  singular  characters  who  combine  external  devotion  with  moral  laxity. 
I  have  elsewhere  told  the  strange  story  of  the  part  which  on  one  memorable  day 
he  played  in  Roman  history,3  and  how  his  supple  address  and  determination 
saved  Rome  from  a  revolution,  and  placed  the  uncouth  Claudius  on  his 
nephew's  throne.  Claudius,  who  with  all  his  pedantic  and  uxorious  eccentricity 
was  not  devoid  either  of  kindness  or  rectitude,  was  not  slow  to  recognise  that 
he  owed  to  the  Jewish  prince  both  his  life  and  his  empire.  It  was  probably 
due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  influence  of  Agrippa  that  shortly  after  his  accession 
he  abolished  the  law  of  "Impiety"  on  which  Gaius  had  so  vehemently 
insisted,4  and  which  attached  the  severest  penalties  to  any  neglect  of  the 
imperial  cult.  But  the  further  extension  of  the  power  of  Agrippa  was 
fraught  with  disastrous  consequences  to  the  Church  of  Christ.  For  the  Jews 
were  restored  to  the  fullest  privileges  which  they  had  ever  enjoyed,  and 
Agrippa  set  sail  for  Palestine  in  the  flood-tide  of  imperial  favour  and  with 
Ithe  splendid  additions  of  Judaea  and  Samaria,  Abilene,  and  the  district 
of  Lebanon6  to  Herod  Philip's  tetrarchy  of  Trachonitis,  which  he  had 
received  at  the  accession  of  Gaius.6 

It  is  natural  that  a  prince  of  Asmonsean  blood/  who  thus  found  himself  in 

1  Oros.  vii.  6  ;  Jos.  Antt.  xx.  2,  §  5.     Helena  is  also  said  to  have  given  to  the  Temple 
a  golden  candlestick,  and  a  golden  tablet  inscribed  with  the  "trial  of  iealousv  "  ( Yoma 
37  a). 

2  Caligula's  order  to  place  his  statue  in  the  Temple  was  given  in  AD.  39.  Herod 
Agrippa  died  in  A.D.  44. 

3  Setters  after  God,  p.  76.  *  Dion.  lx.  3,  5, 

s  Jos.  Antt  xix.  5,  §§  2,  3.  «  Id.  xviii.  5,  §  4. 

"  Agrippa  I.  was  the  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great  and  Mariamne.  Mariamne  was  the 
granddaughter  of  Hyrcanus  II.,  who  was  a  grandson  of  Hyrcanus  I.,  who  was  a  son  of 
Simon,  the  elder  brother  of  Judas  Maccabseus.  Some  of  the  Rabbis  were,  however, 
anxious  to  deny  any  drop  of  Asmonsean  blood  to  the  Herodian  family.  They  relate  that 
Herod  the  Great  had  been  a  slave  to  one  of  the  Asmonseans,  and  one  day  heard  a  Batb 
Kol  saying,  "  Every  slave  that  now  rebels  will  succeed. "  Accordingly,  he  murdered  all 
the  family,  except  one  young  maiden,  whom  he  reserved  for  marriage.  But  she  mounted 
to  the  roof,  cried  out  that  "  anyone  who  asserted  himself  tp  be  of  the  4smon&&n  hou§e 
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possession  of  a  dominion  as  extensive  as  that  of  his  grandfather  Herod  the 
Great,  should  try  to  win  the  favour  of  the  people  whom  he  was  sent 
to  govern.  Apart  from  the  subtle  policy  of  facing  both  ways  so  as  to  please 
the  Jews  while  he  dazzled  the  Romans,  and  to  enjoy  his  life  in  the  midst 
of  Gentile  luxuries  while  he  affected  the  reputation  of  a  devoted  Pharisee, 
Agrippa  seems  to  have  been  sincere  in  his  desire  to  be — at  any  rate  at  Jeru- 
salem— an  observer  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  St.  Luke,  though  his  allusions  to  him 
are  so  brief  and  incidental,  shows  remarkable  fidelity  to  historic  facts  in 
presenting  him  to  us  in  both  these  aspects.  In  carrying  out  his  policy, 
Agrippa  paid  studious  court  to  the  Jews,  and  especially  to  the  Pharisees.  He 
omitted  nothing  which  could  win  their  confidence  or  flatter  their  pride,  and 
his  wife,  Oypros,1  seems  also  to  have  been  as  much  attached  to  the  party  as 
her  kinswoman,  Salome,  sistor  of  Herod  the  Great.3  I 

It  is  clear  that  such  a  king — a  king  who  wishod  to  foster  the  sense  of 
Jewish  nationality,3  to  satisfy  the  Sadducees,  to  be  supported  by  the  Pharisees, 
and  to  be  popular  with  the  multitude — could  not  have  lived  long  in  Jerusalem, 
which  was  his  usual  place  of  residence,4  without  hearing  many  complaints 
about  the  Christians.  At  this  time  they  had  become  equally  distasteful  to 
every  section  of  the  Jews,  being  regarded  not  only  as  fanatics,  but  as  apostates, 
some  of  whom  sat  loosely  to  the  covenant  which  God  had  made  with  theirt 
fathers.  To  extirpate  the  Christians  would,  as  Agrippa  was  well  aware,  be  the 
cheapest  possible  way  to  win  general  popularity.  It  was  accordingly  about  the 
very  time  of  the  visit  of  the  two  Apostles  to  the  Passover,  as  delegates  from 
Antioch,  that  "  he  laid  hands  on  certain  of  the  Church  to  injure  them  ;  and  he 
slew  James,  the  brother  of  John,  with  the  sword;  and  seeing  that  it  was 
pleasing  to  the  Jews,  proceeded  to  arrest  Peter  also."*  Thus  in  a  single 
touch  does  St.  Luke  strike  the  keynote  of  Agrippa's  policy,  which  was  an  un- 
scrupulous desire  for  such  popularity  as  could  be  earned  by  identifying  himself 
with  Jewish  prejudices.  In  the  High  Priests  of  the  day  he  would  find  willing 
coadjutors.  The  priest  for  the  time  being  was  probably  Elionseus,  whom 
Josephus  calls  a  son  of  Kauthera,  but  whom  the  Talmud  calls  a  son  of 
Caiaphas.6     If  so,  he  would  have  been  animated  with  an  hereditary  fury 

henceforth  would  be  a  slave,  for  that  she  alone  of  that  house  was  left ;"  and  flinging 
herself  down  was  killed.  Some  say  that  for  seven  years  Herod  preserved  her  body  in 
honey,  to  make  people  believe  that  he  was  married  to  an  Asmonsean  princess.  Angry 
with  the  Rabbis,  who  insisted  on  Deut.  xvii.  15,  he  killed  them  all,  except  the  Babha  Ben 
Buta  (whom  he  blinded  by  binding  up  his  eyes  with  the  skin  of  a  hedgehog),  that  he 
might  have  one  counsellor  left.  Having  disguised  himself,  and  tried  in  vain  to  tempt 
Babha  Ben  Buta  to  say  something  evil  of  him,  he  revealed  himself,  and  asked  what  he 
ought  to  do  by  way  of  expiation.  The  blind  man  answered,  "  Thou  hast  extinguished  the 
light  of  the  world  (see  Matt.  v.  14) ;  rekindle  it  by  building  the  Temple  "  {Babha  Bathra, 
f.  3,  2,  seqq.). 

1  Cypros  was  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Antipater  and  mother  of  Herod  the  Great.  She 
was  descended  from  a  Nabathean  family ;  her  name,  which  is  probably  connected  with 
^CD  (Kepher),  was  borne  by  several  Herodian  Princesses  (Derenbourg,  Palest,,  p.  210). 

a  See  Excursus  XXIV.,  "  The  Herods  in  the  Acts.* 

»  Jos.  Antt.  xx.  1,  §  1. 

*  Id.  xix.  7,  §  3.  *  Acts  xil.  1—3. 

•  Jos.  B-  J.  nx.  8,  §  I ;  Parai  lit  5  ;  Bm  &akh$iph ;  Dereuhourg,  p.  315, 
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against  the  followers  of  Christ,  and  would  have  been  an  eager  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  Herod.  "When  such  allies  were  in  unison,  and  Agrippa  in  the 
very  plenitude  of  his  power,  it  was  easy  to  strike  a  deadly  blow  at  the  Naza- 
renes.  It  was  no  bold  Hellenist  who  was  now  singled  out  as  a  victim,  no 
spirited  opponent  of  Jewish  exclusiveness.  James,  as  the  elder  brother  of  the 
beloved  disciple,  perhaps  as  a  kinsman  of  Christ  Himself,  as  one  of  the  earliest 
and  one  of  the  most  favoured  Apostles,  as  one  not  oaiy  of  the  Twelve,  but  of 
the  Three,  as  the  son  of  a  father  apparently  of  higher  social  position  than  the 
rest  of  the  little  band,  seems  to  have  had  a  sort  of  precedence  at  Jerusalem ; 
and  for  this  reason  alone— not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  from  boing  personally 
obnoxious — he  was  so  suddenly  seized  and  martyred  that  no  single  detail  or 
circumstance  of  his  martyrdom  has  been  preserved.  Two  words1  are  all  the 
space  devoted  to  recount  the  death  of  the  first  Apostle  by  the  historian  who 
had  narrated  at  such  length  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen.  It  may  be  merely  due 
to  a  sense  of  inadequacy  in  this  brief  record  that  Christian  tradition  told  how 
the  constancy  and  the  harangues  of  James  converted  his  accuser,  and  caused 
him  to  become  a  voluntary  sharer  of  his  death.2  But  perhaps  we  are  meant  to 
see  a  spiritual  fitness  in  this  lonely  and  unrecorded  end  of  the  son  of  Thunder. 
He  had  stood  by  Jesus  at  the  bedside  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  and  on  the 
holy  mount,  and  in  the  agony  of  the  garden ;  had  once  wished  to  call  down  fire 
from  heaven  on  those  who  treated  his  Lord  with  incivility ;  had  helped  to  urge 
the  claim  that  he  might  sit  in  closest  proximity  to  His  throne  of  judgment. 
There  is  a  deep  lesson  in  the  circumstance  that  he  should,  meekly  and  silently, 
in  utter  self-renouncement,  with  no  visible  consolation,  with  no  elaborate 
eulogy,  amid  no  pomp  of  circumstance,  with  not  even  a  recorded  burial,  perish 
first  of  the  faithful  few  who  had  forsaken  all  to  follow  Christ,  and  so  be  the 
first  to  fulfil  the  warning  prophecy  that  he  should  drink  of  His  bitter  cup,  and 
be  baptised  with  His  fiery  baptism. 

It  was  before  the  Passover  that  James  had  been  doomed  to  feel  the  tyrant's 
sword.  The  universal  approbation  of  the  fact  by  the  Jews — an  approbation 
which  would  be  all  the  more  conspicuous  from  the  presence  of  the  vast  throngs 
who  came  to  Jerusalem  to  celebrate  the  Passover — stimulated  the  king,  to 
whom  no  incense  was  so  sweet  as  the  voice  of  popular  applause,  to  inflict  a 
blow  yet  more  terrible  by  seizing  the  most  prominent  of  all  the  Apostles. 
Peter  was  accordingly  arrested,  and  since  there  was  no  time  to  finish  his  trial 
before  the  Passover,  and  the  Jews  were  not  inclined  to  inflict  death  by  their 
own  act  during  the  Feast,  he  was  kept  in  prison  till  the  seven  sacred  days  had 
elapsed  that  he  might  then  be  put  to  death  with  the  most  ostentatious  pub- 
licity.3 Day  after  day  the  Apostle  remained  in  close  custody,  bound  by  either 
arm  to  two  soldiers,  and  guarded  by  two  others.  Aware  how  irreparable  would 
be  the  loss  of  one  so  brave,  so  true,  so  gifted  with  spiritual  fervour  and  wisdom, 

1  Acts  xii.  2,  avelAe    .    .    .    fx,axa«p«j. 

8  Clem.  Alex.  ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  it  9.  The  Apostle,  it  is  said,  looked  at  him  for  a 
little  time,  and  then  kissed  him,  with  the  words,  "Peace  be  with  you,"  just  before  they 
both  were  killed. 

3  Acts  xii,  4,  &»r«y»». 
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the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  poured  out  their  hearts  and  souls  in  prayer  for  his 
deliverance.  But  it  seemed  as  if  all  would  be  in  vain.  The  last  night  of  the 
Feast  had  come;  the  dawn  of  the  morning  would  see  Peter  brought  forth  to 
the  mockery  of  trial,  and  the  certainty  of  death.  It  socmed  as  if  the  day  had 
already  come  when,  as  his  Lord  had  told  him,  another  should  gird  him,  and 
carry  him  whither  he  would  not.  But  in  that  last  extremity  God  had  not  for- 
saken His  Apostle  or  His  Church.  On  that  last  night,  by  a  divine  deliverance, 
so  sudden,  mysterious,  and  bewildering,  that  to  Peter,  until  he  woke  to  the 
sober  certainty  of  his  rescue,  it  seemed  like  a  vision,1  the  great  Apostle  was 
snatched  from  his  persecutors.  After  briefly  narrating  the  circumstances  of 
his  deliverance  to  the  brethren  assembled  in  the  house  of  Mary,  the  mother  of 
John  Mark  the  Evangelist,  he  entrusted  them  with  the  duty  of  bearing  the 
same  message  to  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  and  to  the  other  Christians  who 
were  not  present,  and  withdrew  for  a  time  to  safe  retirement,  while  Herod  was 
left  to  wreak  his  impotent  vengeance  on  the  unconscious  quaternion  of  soldiers. 

It  might  well  seem  as  though  the  blood  of  martyrdom  brought  its  own 
retribution  on  the  heads  of  those  who  cause  it  to  be  spilt.  We  have  seen 
Agrippa  in  the  insolent  plenitude  of  his  tyranny;  the  next  scene  exhibits  him 
in  the  horrible  anguish  of  his  end.  It  was  at  the  beginning  of  April,  A.D.  44, 
that  he  had  slain  James  and  arrested  Peter ;  it  was  probably  the  very  same 
nonth  which  ended  his  brief  and  guilty  splendour,  and  cut  him  off  in  the 
3ower  of  his  life. 

Versatile  and  cosmopolitan  as  was  natural  in  an  adventurer  whose  youth 
md  manhood  had  experienced  every  variety  of  fortune,  Agrippa  could  play  the 
leathen  at  Caesarea  with  as  much  zeal  as  he  could  play  the  Pharisee  at  Jerusa- 
em.     The  ordinary  herd  of  Rabbis  and  hierarchs  had  winked  at  this  phase 
)f  his  royalty,  and  had  managed  to  disintegrate  in  their  imaginations  the 
lerod  who  offered  holocausts  in  the  'Temple  from  the  Herod  who  presided 
n  amphitheatres  at  Berytus;  the  Herod  who  wept,  because  he  was  only  half 
k  Jew,  in  the  Temple  at  the  Passover,   and  the  Herod  who  presided  at 
'agan   spectacles  at  Cesarean  jubilees.2     One   bold    Pharisee— Simon  by 
lame—  did  indeed  venture  for  a  time  to  display  the  courage  of  his  opinions. 
)uring  an  absence  of  Agrippa  from  Jerusalem,  he  summoned  an  assembly,  and 
leclared  the  king's  actions  to  be  so  illegal  that,  on  this  ground,  as  well  as  on 
he  ground  of  his  Idumsean  origin,  he  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  Temple. 
!ls  it  was  not  Agrippa's  object  to  break  with  the  Pharisees,  he  merely  sent  for 
limon  to  Caesarea,  made  him  sit  by  his  side  in  the  theatre,  and  then  asked  him, 
•entry,  "  whether  he  saw  anything  there  which  contradicted  the  law  of  Moses  ?" 
jimon  either  was  or  pretended  to  be  convinced  that  there  was  no  overt  infrac- 
ion  of  Mosaic  regulations,  and  after  begging  the  king's  pardon  was  dismissed 
Idth  a  small  present. 

It  was  in  that  same  theatre  that  Agrippa  met  his  end.     Severe  troubles 
lad  arisen  in  the  relations  between  Judaea  and  the  Phoenician  cities  of  Tyre 

#  J  Acts  xii.  9.  2  j0St  Antt  xix  7>  j  4< 
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and  Sidon,  and  since  that  maritime  strip  of  coast  depends  entirely  for  iia 

subsistence  on  the  harvests  of  Palestine,  it  was  of  the  extremest  unportance 

to  tiie  inhabitants  of  the  merchant  cities  that  they  should  keep  on  good  tern* 

with  the  little  autocrat.*    The  pressure  of  the  famine,  winch  would  fall  on 

them  with  peculiar  severity,  made  them  still  more  anxious  to  bring  about  a 

reconciliation,  and  the  visit  of  Agrippa  to  Csesarea  on  a  joyful  occasion 

furnished  them  with  the  requisite  opportunity.  | 

That  occasion  was  the  news  that  Claudius  had  returned  in  safety  from  his 

expedition  to  Britain,  and  had  been  welcomed  at  Rome  with  an  outburst  of 

flattery,  in  which  the  interested  princelings  of  the  provinces  thought  it  pohtic 

to  bear  their  part.'    Agrippa  was  always  glad  of  any  excuse  which  enabled 

him  to  indulge  his  passion  for  gladiatorial  exhibitions  and  the  cruel  vanities  of 

Eoman  dissipation.     Accordingly  he  hurried  to  Ca*area,  which  was  the 

Roman  capital  of  Palestine,  and  ordered  every  preparation  to ,  be ;  made  for  a 

snlendid  festival.    To  this  town  came  the  deputies  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  taking 

care  to  secure  a  friend  at  court  in  the  person  of  Blastus,  the  king  s  groom  oi 

the  bedchamber.3  .      - . 

It  was  on  the  second  morning  of  the  festival,  at  the  early  dawn  of 

burning   day   in   the   Syrian   spring,  that  Agrippa   gave  audience  to  th 

Phoenician  embassy.    It  was  exactly  the  time  and  place  and  occasion  in  whicl 

he  would  be  glad  to  display  his  magnificence  and  wealth.    Accordingly  h 

entered  the  theatre  with  his  royal  retinue  in  an  entire  robe  of  tissued  silvei 

and  taking  his  seat  on  the  Uma,  made  to  the  Tyrians  and  Sidomans  a  se 

harangue     As  he  sat  there  the  sun  blazed  on  his  glittering  robe,  and  seeme 

to  wrap  him  in  a  sheet  of  splendour.    The  theatre  was  thronged  with  hi 

creatures,  his  subjects,  the  idle  mob  whose  amusement  he  was  supplying  wit 

profuse  liberality,  and  the  people  whose  prosperity  depended  on  his  roy* 

favour     Here  and  there  among  the  crowd  a  voice  began  to  be  heard  shoutm 

that  it  was  a  god  who  was  speaking  to  them,*  a  god  whose  radiant  epiphar 

was  manifested  before  their  eyes.    In  the  prime  of  M e  and  of  the  man 

beautv  for  which  his  race  was  remarkable,  at  the  zenith  of  his  power,  m  tl 

seventh  year  of  his  reign,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  wealth*  an  autocrat  by  h 

own  position,  and  an  autocrat  rendered  all  but  irresistible  by  the  support 

the  strange  being  whom  his  supple  address  had  saved  from  he  dagger  to  s< 

him  on  the  imperial  throne-surrounded,  too,  at  this  moment  by  flatterers  a 

parasites,  and  seated  in  the  very  midst  of  the  stately  buildings  which  Jews  a 

Gentiles  alike  knew'to  have  been  conferred  upon  the  city  by  the  architects 

extravagance  of  his  race-the  feeble  intellect  of  Agrippa  was  turned  by  tl 

intoxicating  incense.    He  thought  himself  to  be  the  god  whom  they  declare 

8S  1668, 1674  ;  and  contra  Wieseler,  Chron.  d.  Apost.  Zed.  130. 

«  Wz  reventet  S5ed  to  hive  been  l2fo00,000  of  drachm*,  or  more  than  £425, 
ft  year. 
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VTiy  should  not  he  accept  the  apotheosis  so  abjectly  obtruded  on  a  Caligula 
r  a  Claudius  P  He  accepted  the  blasphemous  adulation,  which,  as  a  King  of 
he  Jews,  he  ought  to  have  rejected  with  indignant  horror.  At  that  very 
loment  his  doom  was  sealed.  It  was  a  fresh  instance  of  that  irony  of 
eaven  which  often  seems  to  place  men  in  positions  of  superlative  gorgeous- 
ess  at  the  very  moment  when  the  fiat  is  uttered  which  consigns  them  to  the 
lost  pitiable  and  irrecoverable  fall.1 

There  was  no  visible  intervention.  No  awful  voice  sounded  in  the  ears 
f  the  trembling  listeners.  No  awful  hand  wrote  fiery  letters  upon  the  wall. 
•t.  Luke  says  merely  that  the  angel  of  God  smote  him.  Josephus  introduces 
lie  grotesque  incident  of  an  owl  seated  above  him  on  one  of  the  cords  which 
an  across  the  theatre,  which  Agrippa  saw,  and  recognised  in  it  the  predicted 
men  of  impending  death.2  Whether  he  saw  an  owl  or  not,  he  was  carried 
rom  the  theatre  to  his  palace  a  stricken  man — stricken  by  the  hand  of  God. 
q  five  days  from  that  time — five  days  of  internal  anguish  and  vain  despair,* 
1  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fourth  of  his  reign  over  the  entire 
ominion  of  his  grandfather — Agrippa  died.  And  whatever  may  be  the 
ktent  to  which  he  had  won  the  goodwill  of  the  Jews  by  his  lavish  benefac- 
ions,  the  Gentiles  hated  him  all  the  more  because  he  was  not  only  a  Jew  but 
In  apostate.  A  consistent  Jew  they  could  in  some  measure  tolerate,  even 
frhile  they  hated  him ;  but  for  these  hybrid  renegades  they  always  express  an 
•nmitigated  contempt.  The  news  of  Agrippa's  death  was  received  by  the 
Population,  and  especially  by  the  soldiers,  both  at  Csesarea  and  Sebaste  with 
Hastings,  carousals,  and  every  indication  of  indecent  joy.  Not  content  with 
frowning  themselves  with  garlands,  and  pouring  libations  to  the  ferryman  of 
he  Styx,  they  tore  down  from  the  palace  the  statues  of  Agrippa's  daughters, 
iad  subjected  them  to  the  most  infamous  indignities.  The  foolish  inertness 
if  Claudius  left  the  insult  unpunished,  and  these  violent  and  dissolute  soldiers 
Dutributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  evils  which  not  many  years  afterwards 
urst  over  Judaea  with  a  storm  of  fire  and  sword.* 

1  See  Bishop  Thirlwall's  Essay  on  the  Irony  of  Sophocles. 

2  He  says  that  an  owl  was  sitting  on  a  tree  on  the  day  of  Agrippa's  arrest  at  Capreae, 
nd  that  a  German  soothsayer  had  foretold  that  he  should  become  a  king,  but  should  be 
ear  his  death  when  he  saw  that  owl  again.  See  also  Euseb.  H.E.  ii.  10,  who  substitutes 
le  angel  for  the  owl. 

I       JOS.  Antt.  xix.  8,  §  2,  yaorpo?  aAyrj/xacn  Siepyao-fets .'  Acts  xii.  23,  oTccoATjKOjSptoro? a-nidavev. 

!V  nether  there  be  any  disease  which  can  strictly  be  described  as  the  phthiriasis,  morbus 
kdicularis,  is,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  my  Life  of  Christ,  i.  47,  more  than  doubtful.  The 
|eath  of  Herod  Agrippa,  like  that  of  his  grandfather,  has  been  so  called,  but  not  by  the 
tiered  historians.  It  is,  however,  an  historic  fact  that  many  cruel  tyrants  have  died  of 
rlcerous  maladies,  which  the  popular  rumour  described  much  as  Lactantius  describes  them 
ii  his  tract  De  Mwtibus  pcrsecutorum.  Instances  are— Pheretima  (Herod,  iv.  205,  evAeW 
s:e^<rei/,  where  the  retributive  appropriateness  of  the  disease  is  first  pointed  out) ; 
'.ntiochus  Epiphanes  (2  Mace.  v.  9) ;  Herod  the  Great  (Jos.  Antt.  xvii.  6,  §  5,  B.  J.  i.  33, 
§  8,  9) ;  Maximius  Galerius  (Euseb.  H.  E.  viii.  16) ;  Maximin  (id.  ix.  10,  11 ;  Lact  De 
tort,  persec.  xxxiii.) ;  Claudius  Lucius  Herminianus  (Tertull.  ad  Scap.  iii.  cum  vivus 
.ernubus  ebulliisset  "Nemo  sciat "  dicebat,  "  ne  gaudeant  Ohristiani ") ;  Duke  of 
Uva ;  &c. 
4  Jo$.  Antt.  xix.  9,  §  I, 
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Of  these  scenes  Saul  and  Barnabas  may  have  been  eye-witnesses  on  their 
return  journey  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch.  The  order  of  events  in  St.  Luke 
may  indeed  be  guided  by  the  convenience  of  narrating  consecutively  all  that 
he  had  to  say  about  Herod  Agrippa,  and  above  all  of  showing  how  the  sudden 
onslaught  on  the  Church,  which  seemed  to  threaten  it  with  nothing  short  of 
extermination,  was  checked  by  the  deliverance  of  Peter,  and  arrested  by  the 
retribution  of  God.  This  would  be  the  more  natural  if,  as  there  seems  to  be 
good  reason  to  believe,  the  ghastly  death  of  Herod  took  place  in  the  very  same 
month  in  which,  by  shedding  the  blood  of  the  innocent  in  mere  pursuit  of 
popularity,  he  had  consummated  his  crimes.1  If  Saul  and  Barnabas  were  at 
Jerusalem  during  Peter's  imprisonment,  they  may  have  been  present  at  the 
prayer  meeting  at  the  house  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Mark,  and  the  kinswoman 
of  Barnabas.  If  so  we  can  at  once  account  for  the  vivid  minuteness  of  the 
details  furnished  to  St.  Luke  respecting  the  events  of  that  memorable  time.2 

In  any  case,  they  must  have  heard  the  death  of  Agrippa  discussed  a 
thousand  times,  and  must  have  recognised  in  it  a  fresh  proof  of  the  immediate 
governance  of  God.  But  this  was  to  them  a  truth  of  the  most  elementary 
character.  Their  alleged  indifference  to  public  questions  simply  arose  from 
their  absorption  in  other  interests.  Their  minds  were  full  of  deeper  concerns 
than  the  pride  and  fall  of  kings ;  and  their  visit  to  Jerusalem  was  so  purely 
an  episode  in  the  work  of  St.  Paul  that  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  hoi 
passes  it  over  without  a  single  allusion.3  There  is  nothing  surprising  in  the 
omission.  It  is  the  object  of  the  Apostle  to  show  his  absolute  independence 
of  the  Twelve.  This  second  visit  to  Jerusalem  had,  therefore,  no  bearing  on 
the  subject  with  which  he  was  dealing.  More  than  eleven  years  had  already 
elapsed  since  the  Crucifixion,  and  a  very  ancient  tradition  says  that  twelve 
years  (which  to  the  Jews  would  mean  anything  above  eleven  years)  was  the 
period  fixed  by  our  Lord  for  the  stay  of  the  Apostles  in  the  Holy  City.- 
Even  if  we  attach  no  importance  to  the  tradition,  it  is  certa  that  it  approxi 
mates  to  known  facts,  and  we  may  therefore  assume  that,  about  this  time,  th 
Apostles  began  to  be  scattered  in  various  directions.  St.  Paul  passes  ove 
this  eleemosynary  visit,  either  because  in  this  connexion  it  did  not  occur  t< 
hi3  memory,  or  because  the  mention  of  it  was  wholly  unimportant  for  hi, 
purpose. 

Yet  there  wa3  one  circumstance  of  this  visit  which  was  fraught  witl 

1  Saul  and  Barnabas  seem  to  have  started  from  Antioch  with  the  intention  o 
arriving  at  Jerusalem  for  the  Passover  of  April  1,  A.D.  44.  The  martyrdom  of  Jamei 
immediately  preceded  the  Passover,  and  the  imprisonment  of  Peter  took  place  during 
the  Paschal  week  (Acts  xii.  3 — 6).  It  was  immediately  afterwards  that  Herod  startec 
for  Csesarea ;  and  if  the  object  of  his  visit  was  to  celebrate  the  return  of  Claudius  fron 
Britain,  it  must  have  been  in  this  very  month.  For  Claudius  returned  early  in  A.D.  44 
and  it  would  take  some  little  time  for  the  news  to  reach  Jerusalem.  Further,  Josephui 
says  that  Agrippa  reigned  seven  years  (Antt.  xix.  8,  §  2),  and  as  he  was  appointed  ii 
April,  A.D.  37,  these  seven  years  would  end  in  April,  A.D.  44.  See  the  question  full] 
examined  in  Lewin,  Fasti  Sacri,  p.  280. 

3  In  D  is  mentioned  even  the  number  of  steps  from  Peter's  prison  to  the  street. 
s  Gal.  ii.  1. 

4  See  Apollon.  op.  Euseb.  27.  E.  v.  18 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Sfyrom.  vi  p.  762,  ed.  Potter. 
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future  consequences  full  of  sadness  to  both  the  Apostles.  Barnabas,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  nearly  related  to  John  Mark,  son1  of  that  Mary  in  whoso 
house  was  the  upper  room.  It  would  be  most  natural  that  he,  and  therefore 
that  Saul,  should,  during  their  short  visit,  be  guests  in  Mary's  house,  and  the 
snthusiasm  of  her  son  may  well  have  been  kindled  by  the  glowing  spirit 
)f  his  cousin  and  the  yet  more  fiery  ardour  of  his  great  companion.  The 
langer  of  further  persecution  seemed  to  be  over,  but  Peter,  Mark's  close 
friend  and  teacher,  was  no  longer  in  Jerusalem,  and,  in  spite  of  any  natural 
mxieties  which  the  prevalent  famine  may  have  caused,  the  Christian  mother 
jonsented  to  part  with  her  son,  and  he  left  Jerusalem  in  the  company  of  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 


CHAPTER  XYin. 

JUDAISM     AND     HEATHENISM. 


"  Whoso  breaketh  a  hedge  [applied  by  the  Kabbis  to  their  Seyyag  la  Thorah,  or 
hedge  for  the  Law '],  a  serpent  shall  bite  him." — Eccles.  x.  8 

"  'Gods  of  Hellas!  Gods  of  Hellas! 

Said  the  old  Hellenic  tongue ; 

Said  the  hero-oaths,  as  well  as 

Poets'  songs  the  sweetest  sung ! 

4  Have  ye  grown  deaf  in  a  day  ? 

Can  ye  speak  not  yea  or  nay — 

Since  Pan  is  dead  ?  ? " — E.  Barrett  Browning. 

M  Die  Gotter  sanken  vom  Himmelsthron 
Es  sturtzten  die  herrlichen  Saiilen, 
Und  geboren  wiirde  der  Jungf rau  Sohn 

Die  Gebrechen  der  Erde  zu  heilen; 
Verbannt  ward  er  Sinne  fliichtige  Lust 
Und  der  Mensch  griff  denkend  in  seine  Brust." 

Schiller. 

When  Barnabas  and  Saul  returned  to  Antioch  they  found  the  Church  still 
tnimated  by  the  spirit  of  happy  activity.  It  was  evidently  destined  to 
eclipse  the  importance  of  the  Holy  City  as  a  centre  and  stronghold  of  the 
Faith.  In  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  there  were  many  sources  of  weakness 
iWhich  were  wanting  at  Antioch.  It  was  hampered  by  depressing  poverty. 
Itt  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  earliest  persecutions.  Its  lot  was  cast  in  the 
frery  furnace  of  Jewish  hatred;  and  yet  the  views  of  its  most  influential 
plders  were  so  much  identified  with  their  old  Judaic  training  that  they  would 
naturally  feel  less  interest  in  any  attempt  to  proselytise  the  Gentiles. 

At  Antioch  all  was  different.  There  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews  wore  an 
Inspect  more  extravagant,  and  the  claims  of  the  Gentiles  assumed  a  more 
)verwhelming  importance.    At  Jerusalem  the  Christians  had   boon  at  the 

1  Gel,  lv.  108  *  aW^tos  means  "cousin,"  not  "sister's  son."  which  would  be  d$eA<£i&j£f, 
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mercy  of  a  petty  Jewish  despot.  At  Antioch  the  Jews  were  forced  to  meet 
the  Christians  on  terms  of  perfect  equality,  under  the  impartial  rule  of 
Eoman  law.1 

Of  the  constitution  of  the  early  Church  at  Antioch  nothing  is  said,  hut  we 
are  told  of  a  little  group  of  prophets  and  teachers  2  who  occupied  a  prominent 
position  in  their  religious  services.  These  were  Barnabas,  Simeon  (surnamed, 
for  distinction's  sake,  Niger,  and  possibly,  therefore,  like  Lucius,  a  native  of 
Cyrene),  Manaen,  and  Saul.  Of  Simeon  and  Lucius  nothing  whatevor 
known,  since  the  suggestion  that  Lucius  may  be  the  same  person  as  Luke  the 
Evangelist  is  too  foundationless  to  deserve  a  refutation.  Of  Manaen,  or,  to 
give  him  his  proper  Jewish  name,  Menahem,  we  are  told  the  interesting  cir- 
cumstance that  he  was  the  foster-brother  of  Herod  Antipas.  It  has,  therefore, 
been  conjectured  that  he  may  have  been  a  son  of  the  Essene  who  lent  tc 
Herod  the  Great  the  influence  of  his  high  authority,3  and  who,  when  Herod 
was  a  boy  at  school,  had  patted  him  on  the  back  and  told  him  he  should  one 
day  be  king.4  If  so,  Menahem  must  have  been  one  of  the  few  early  converts 
who  came  from  wealthy  positions ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  he  was 
thus  connected  with  the  celebrated  Essene,  and  in  any  case  he  can  hardly  have 
been  his  son.5 

It  was  during  a  period  of  special  service,  accompanied  by  fasting,  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  brought  home  to  their  souls  the  strong  conviction  of  the  new  worl 
which  lay  before  the  Church,  and  of  the  special  commission  of  Barnabas  an( 
Saul.6  The  language  in  which  this  Divine  intimation  is  expressed  seems  t< 
imply  a  sudden  conviction  following  upon  anxious  deliberation;  and  tha 
special  prayer  and  fasting  7  had  been  undertaken  by  these  prophets  and  teacher 
in  order  that  they  might  receive  guidance  to  decide  about  a  course  which  ha< 
been  already  indicated  to  the  two  Apostles. 

1  "  Eruditissimis  hominibus  liberalissimisque  studiis  affluens"  (Cic.  pro  Archid,  iii.). 

2  The  accurate  distinction  between  "prophets"  and  "teachers"  is  nowhere  laid  down 
but  it  is  clear  that  in  the  Apostolic  age  it  was  well  understood  (1  Cor.  xii.  28  ;  Eph.  iv 
11).  But  the  question  naturally  arises  whether  it  is  meant  that  Barnabas  and  Saul  wer 
4  *  prophets  "  or  "  teachers  "—or  whether  they  were  both.  The  latter,  perhaps,  is  th 
correct  view.  The  prophet  stood  higher  than  the  teacher,  was  more  immediately  inspired 
spoke  with  a  loftier  authority  ;  but  the  teacher,  whose  functions  were  of  a  gentler  am 
humbler  nature,  might,  at  great  moments,  and  under  strong  influences,  rise  to  the  powe 
of  prophecy,  while  the  prophet  also  might  on  ordinary  occasions  fulfil  the  functions  of 
teacher.     (See  Neander,  Planting,  p.  133,  seqq.) 

3  Jos.  Antt  xv.  10,  §  5.  •     ^         ^  n    A     T 

4  Incidents  of  this  kind  are  also  told  of  Galba  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  20;  Suet.  Gall).  4  ;  Jos 
Antt.  xviii.  6,  §  9),  of  Henry  VII.,  and  of  Louis  Philippe.  _     . 

5  Because  Manaen  the  Essene  must  have  attained  middle  age  when  Herod  the  Grea 
was  a  boy,  and  since  we  have  now  reached  A.D.  45,  this  Manaen  could  only  have  bee 
born  when  the  other  was  in  extreme  old  age. 

6  Acts  xiii.  *2,  'A^opurare  &J,  "Come,  set  apart  at  once."  The  meaning  of  th 
XeiTovpyovVrwv  (hence  our  word  ' '  liturgy  ")  is  probably  general.  Chrysostom  explains  it  b 
tcripvTTovTtav.  For  other  instances  of  the  word,  see  Luke  i.  23 ;  Bom.  xv.  16 ;  2  Cor.  ix.  1^ 
Phil.  ii.  30.  Theo  irpovKiKkruxai  avTov?  implies,  of  course,  that  Barnabas  and  Saulhai 
already  received  a  summons  to  the  work  (cf.  Acts  ix.  15  ;  xxii.  21 ;  Rom.  i.  1 ;  Gal.  i.  1 
Hooker  thinks  that  Paul  was  made  an  Apostle  because  James  could  not  leave  Jerusalem 
and  Barnabas  to  supply  the  place  of  James  the  brother  of  John  (Eccl.  Pol.  VII.  iv.  2). 

7  On  fasting  in  Ember  weeks  see  Bingham  xxi.  ch.  2. 
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St.  Paul,  indeed,  must  long  have  yearned  for  the  day  in  which  the  Lord 
Ishould  see  fit  to  carry  out  His  own  promise  *  to  send  him  far  hence  to  the 
Gentiles."1    The  more  deeply  he  thought  over  his  predicted  mission,  the  more 
would  he  realise  that  it  had  been  predestined  in  the  councils  of  God.      Gentiles 
! worshipped  idols,  but  so  had  their  own  fathers  done  when  they  dwelt  beyond 
Euphrates.    Jewish  Kabbis  had  admitted  that,  after  all,  Abraham  himself 
was  but  the  earliest  of  the  proselytes.2    If,  as  legend  told,  Terah  had  been  a 
!maker  of  idols,  and  if  Abraham  had  received  his  first  call,  as  Stephen  had 
Isaid,  while  yet  living  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  why  should  not  thousands  of  the 
heathen  be  yet  numbered  among  the  elect  of  God?     Had  not  God  made  of 
one  blood  all  the  nations  upon  earth?     Had  not  the  aged  Simeon  prophesied 
that  the  infant  Jesus  should  be  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  no  less  than  the 
glory  of  His  people  Israel  P    And  were  there  not  to  be  reckoned  among  His 
human  ancestors  Rahab,  the  harlot  of  Jericho,  and  Ruth,  the  loving  woman  of 
the  accursed  race  of  Moab  ?    Had  not  Hadassah  been  a  sultana  in  the  seraglio 
of  Xerxes?    Had  not  Moses  himself  married  a  woman  of  Ethiopia?3    And 
among  the  great  doctors  of  recent  days  was  it  not  asserted  that  Shammai  was 
descended  from  Haman  the  Amalekite  ?  4    And,  however  necessary  had  been 
the  active  hostility  to  mixed  marriages,  and  all  other  close  intercourse  with  the 
heathen  in  the  reforming  period  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  had  not  Zephaniah 
declared  in  the  voice  of  prophecy  that  "  men  should  worship  Jehovah  every 
one  from  his  place,  even  all  the  isles  of  the  heathen?"6    Nay,  did  no  deeper 
significance  than  was  suggested  in  the  vulgar  exegesis  lie  in  the  ancient 
promise  to  Abraham,  that "  in  him  all  families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed  ?  "  6 
Did  the  prophecy  that  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  should  see  the  salvation  of  our 
God7  merely  mean  that  they  should  see  it  as  excluded  aliens,  or  as  wanderers 
doomed  to  perish  ?    If  the  Gentiles  were  to  come  to  the  light  of  Zion,  and 
kings  to  the  brightness  of  her  dawn— if  the  isles  were  to  wait  for  God,  and  the 
ships  of  Tarshish8 — did  this  merely  mean  that  the  nations  were  but  to  be 
distant  admirers  and  tolerated  servants,  admitted  only  to  the  exoteric  doctrines 
and  the  less  peculiar  blessings,  and  tolerated  only  as  dubious  worshippers  in 
the  Temple's  outmost  courts  ?    Would  not  this  be  to  them  a  blessing  like  the 
blessing  of  Esau,  which  was  almost  like  a  curse,  that  their  dwelling  should  be 
away  from  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and  away  from  the  dew  of  blessing  from 
above  ?9    Or,  after  all,  if  such  reasonings  were  inconclusive — if,  however  con- 

i  Acts  ix.  15, 16.  a    ■     a   ,         _       . 

2  Josh.  xxiv.  2.  The  apologue  of  the  gazelle  feeding  among  a  flock  of  sheep,  found 
In  the  Talmud,  and  attributed  to  Hillel,  beautifully  expresses  the  toleration  of  the  wiser 
and  more  enlightened  Rabbis;  but  the  proselytism  contemplated  is,  of  course,  that 
purchased  by  absolute  conformity  to  Jewish  precepts.  ; 

3  The  Rabbis,  to  get  over  this  startling  fact,  interpreted  koostth  (  Ethiopian 
woman")  by  Gematria,  and  made  it  mean  "fair  of  face;"  since  koostth  ==  736  =  the 
Hebrew  words  for  "  fair  of  eyes." 

4  Similarly  it  was  said  that  Akibha  descended  from  Sisera. 

5  Zeph.  ii.  11.  6  Gen.  xii.  3 ;  Gal.  iii.  14. 

6  Isa.  Iii.  10.  8  Isa.  lx.  3,  9. 

7  Gen.  xxvii.  39,  "Behold,  without  the  fatness  of  the  earth  shall  be  thy  dwelling, 
and  without  the  dew  of  heaven  from  above"  (v.  Kalisch,  in  loc). 
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elusive,  tkoy  were  still  inadequate  to  break  down  that  barrier  of  prejudice 
which  was  an  obstacle  more  difficult  to  surmount  than  the  middle  wall  of  par- 
tition—was any  argument  needful,  when  they  had  heard  so  recently  the 
command  of  their  Lord  that  they  were  to  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature}  and  the  prophecy  that  they  should  be  witnesses  unto 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  ?  2 

Such  convictions  may  have  been  in  the  heart  of  Paul  long  before  he  could 
persuade  others  to  join  in  giving  effect  to  them.  It  is  matter  of  daily  ex- 
perience that  the  amount  of  reasoning  which  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  produce 
immediate  action  is  often  insufficient  to  procure  even  a  languid  assent.  But 
the  purpose  of  the  Apostle  was  happily  aided  by  the  open-hearted  candour  of 
Barnabas,  the  intellectual  freshness  of  the  Church  of  Antioch,  and  the 
immense  effect  produced  by  the  example  of  Peter,  who  had  won  even  from  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem  a  reluctant  acquiescence  in  the  baptism  of  Cornelius.  ^ 

And  apart  from  the  all  but  ineradicable  dislike  towards  the  heathen  which 
must  have  existed  in  the  minds  of  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians,  as  a  legacy  of 
six  centuries  of  intolerance — even  supposing  this  dislike  to  be  removed  from 
within— jet  the  attempt  to  win  over  to  the  new  faith  the  vast  opposing  forced 
of  Judaism  and  heathenism  without  the  fold  might  well  have  seemed  fantastic 
and  impossible.  Could  any  but  those  whose  hearts  were  lit  with  a  zeal  which 
consumed  every  difficulty,  and  dilated  with  a  faith  to  which  it  seemed  easy  to 
remove  mountains,  listen  without  a  smile  to  the  proposal  of  evangelising  the 
world  which  was  then  being  advanced  by  two  poor  Jews — Jews  who,  as  Jews 
by  birth,  were  objects  of  scorn  to  the  Gentiles,  and  as  Jews  who  sat  loose  to 
what  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  essence  of  Judaism,  were  objects  of 
detestation  to  Jews  themselves  ?  Is  it  possible  to  imagine  two  emissaries  less 
likely  to  preach  with  acceptance  "  to  the  Jew  first,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Greek  P"  And  if  the  acceptance  of  such  a  mission  required  nothing  short  of 
the  religious  genius  and  ardent  faith  of  Paul,  surely  nothing  short  of  the  im- 
mediate aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  could  have  given  to  that  mission  so 
grand  and  eternal  a  success. 

For  even  had  the  mission  been  to  the  Jews  exclusively,  the  difficulties  which 
it  presented  might  well  have  seemed  insuperable.  It  must  utterly  fail  unless 
the  Jew  could  be  persuaded  of  two  things,  of  which  one  would  be  most  abhor- 
rent to  his  pride,  the  other  most  opposed  to  his  convictions,  and  both  most  alien 
to  his  deepest  prejudices.  To  become  a  Christian  he  would  be  forced  to  admit 
that  all  his  cherished  conceptions  of  the  Messiah  had  been  carnal  and  erroneous, 
and  that  when,  after  awaiting  His  advent  for  twenty  centuries,  that  Lord  had 
^ome  suddenly  to  His  Temple,  the  Jews  had  not  only  rejected  but  actually 
crucified  Him,  and  thereby  filled  up  the  guilt  which  their  fathers  had  incurred 
by  shedding  the  blood  of  the  Prophets.  Further,  he  would  have  to  acknow- 
ledge  that  not  only  his  "hereditary  customs,"  but  even  the  Law— the  awful 
fiery  Law  which  he  believed  to  have  been  delivered  by  God  Himself  from  the 

1  Mark  xvi.  I5g  f  Acts  L  8, 
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shrouded  summit  of  Sinai — was  destined,  in  all  the  facts  which  he  regarded  as 
most  distinctive,  to  be  superseded  by  the  loftier  and  more  spiritual  revelation 
of  this  crucified  Messiah.  Lastly,  he  would  have  to  resign  without  a  murmur 
those  exclusive  privileges,  that  religious  haughtiness  by  which  he  avenged 
himself  on  the  insults  of  his  adversaries,  while  he  regarded  God  as  being  "  a 
respecter  of  persons,"  and  himself  as  the  special  f  civourite  of  Heaven. 

And  fear  would  be  mingled  with  hatred.  Under  certain  conditions,  in  the 
secrecy  of  Oriental  seraglios,  in  the  back-stairs  intercourse  of  courts  and 
gynazcea,  in  safe  places  like  the  harem  of  Abennerig  and  the  audience-room  of 
Helen  of  Adiabcne,  with  Mary  of  Palmyra,  or  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  Saturninus, 
or  Poppsea  in  the  Golden  House,1  a  Jew  was  glad  enough  to  gain  the  ear  of  an 
influential  proselyte,  and  the  more  moderate  Jews  were  fully  content  in  such 
cases  with  general  conformity.  They  found  it  easy  to  devour  widows'  houses 
and  make  long  prayers.  But  they  were  well  aware  that  every  widely  success- 
ful attempt  to  induce  Gentile  proselytes  to  practise  the  outward  ceremonies  of 
their  religion  would  be  fraught  with  the  extremest  peril  to  their  communities,2 
and  would  lead  in  every  city  of  the  Empire  to  a  renewal  of  such  scenes  as 
those  of  which  Alexandria  had  lately  been  the  witness.  It  is  probable  that 
they  would  have  checked  any  impolitic  zeal  on  the  part  of  even  an  orthodox 
Rabbi ;  but  it  filled  them  with  fury  to  see  it  displayed  by  one  who,  as  a 
schismatic,  incurred  a  deadlier  odium  than  the  most  corrupted  of  the  heathen. 
To  them  a  Paul  was  even  more  hateful  than  a  Flaccus,  and  Paul  was  all  the 
more  hateful  because  he  had  once  been  Saul.  And  that  this  audacious  pervert 
should  not  only  preach,  but  preach  to  the  heathen ;  and  preach  to  the  heathen 
a  doctrine  which  proposed  to  place  him  on  a  level  with  the  Jew ;  and,  worse 
still,  to  place  him  on  this  level  without  any  acceptance  on  his  part  of  the 
customs  without  which  a  Jew  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  Jew  at  all — this 
thought  filled  them  with  a  rage  which  year  after  year  was  all  but  fatal  to  the 
life  of  Paul,  a3  for  long  years  together  it  was  entirely  fatal  to  his  happiness 
and  peace.3 

Yet  even  supposing  these  obstacles  to  be  surmounted,  supposing  that  the 
missionaries  were  successful  in  converting  their  own  countrymen,  and  so  were 
enabled,  by  means  of  the  "  Proselytes  of  the  Gate,"  to  obtain  their  first  point 
of  contact  through  the  synagogue  with  the  heathen  world,  might  it  not  seem 
after  all  as  if  their  difficulties  had  then  first  begun  ?  What  hopes  could  they 
possibly  entertain  of  making  even  the  slightest  impression  on  that  vast  welter- 
ing mass  of  idolatry  and  corruption  ?  Now  and  then,  perhaps,  they  might  win 
the  heart  of  some  gentle  woman,  sick  to  death  of  the  cruelty  and  depravity  of 

1  Jos.  Antt.  xiii.  9,  §1;  11,  §  3;  15,§4;  xviii.  3,  §  5 ;  xx.2,§4;  B.  J.  ii.  17,  §  10; 
e.  Ap.  ii.  39 ;  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  85 ;  H.  v.  5 ;  Hor.  Sat.  I.  iv.  142 ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  17,  &c. ; 
Juv.  Sat.  vi.  546.     See  too  Derenbourg,  Palestine,  p.  223,  seq. 

2  As  early  as  B.C.  139  Jews  had  been  expelled  from  Rome  for  admitting  proselytes  to 
the  Sabbath  (Mommsen,  Rom.  Gesch.  ii.  429).  On  the  wider  spread  of  Sabbatism  even 
among  heathens,  see  Jos.  c.  Ap.  ii.  11,  §  29.  There  appear  to  be  some  traces  of  the  Jews 
taking  pains  annually  to  secure  one  proselyte  (&«  irpoa^vrov,  Matt,  xxiii.  15),  to  typify  the 
salvability  of  the  Gentiles  (Taylor,  Pirke  Abhdth,  p.  36). 

s  See  Excursus  XIII.,  "  Burdens  laid  on  Profeelvtes,*' 
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which  she  was  forced  to  be  a  daily  witness ;  here  'and  there,  perhaps,  of  some, 
slave,  oppressed  and  ignorant,  and  eager  to  find  a  refuge  from  the  intolerable; 
indignities  of  ancient  servitude ;— but  even  if  they  could  hope  for  this,  how 
far  had  they  then  advanced  in  the  conversion  of  Heathendom,  with  all  its 
splendid  worldliness  and  glittering  fascination  P 

For  to  the  mass  of  the  heathen,  as  I  have  said,  their  very  persons  were 
hateful  from  the  mere  fact  that  they  were  Jews.1    And  so  far  from  escaping 
this  hatred,  the  missionaries  were  certain  to  be  doubly  hated  as  Christian  Jews. 
For  during  the  first  century  of  Christianity,  the  ancients  never  condescended 
to  inquire  what  was  the  distinction  between  a  Jew  and  a  Christian.2    To  them 
a  Christian  was  only  a  more  dangerous,  a  more  superstitious,  a  more  outrage- 
ously  intolerable  Jew,  who  added  to  the  follies  of  the  Jew  the  yet  more  inex- 
plicable folly  of  adoring  a  crucified  malefactor.    It  is  to  the  supposed  turbulence 
of  One  whom  he  ignorantly  calls  Chrestus,  and  imagines  to  have  been  still 
living,  that  Suetonius  attributes  the  riots  which  cost  the  Jews  their  expulsion 
from  Rome.     The  stolid  endurance  of  agony  by  the  Christians  under  persecu- 
tion woke  a  sort  of  astonished  admiration;3  but  even  Pliny,  though  his  candid 
account  of  the  Christians  in  Bithynia  refutes  his  own  epithets,  could  only  call 
Christianity  "  a  distorted  and  outrageous  superstition  ;"  and  Tacitus  and 
Suetonius,  using  the  substantive,  only  qualify  it  by  the  severer  epithets  of 
"deadly,"  "pernicious,"  and  "new."4 

The  heathen  world  into  which,  "as  lambs  among  wolves,    the  Apostles 
were  going  forth,  was  at  that  moment  in  its  worse  condition.    The  western 
regions,  towards  which  the  course  of  missions  took  its  way,  were  prevalently 
Greek  and  Roman;  but  it  was  a  conquered  Greece  and  a  corrupted  Rome. 
It  was  a  Greece  which  had  lost  its  genius  and  retained  its  falsity,  a  Rome 
which  had  lost  its  simplicity  and  retained  its  coarseness.    It  was  Greece  in 
her  lowest  stage  of  seducer  and  parasite;  it  was  Rome  at  the  epoch  of  her 
most  gorgeous  gluttonies  and  her  most  gilded  rottenness.    The  heart  of  the; 
Roman  Empire  under  the  Caesars  was  "  a  fen  of  stagnant  waters."    Csesansm 
has  found  its  modern  defenders,  and  even  a  Tiberius  has  had  his  eulogists 
among  the  admirers  of  despotic  power;   but  no  defence  can  silence  the 
damning  evidence  of  patent  facts.      No  advocacy  can  silence  the  awful 
indictment  which  St.  Paul  writes  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  imperial  city.5    If 
such  things  were  done  in  the  green  tree,  what  was  done  in  the  dry  ?     What 
was  the  condition  of  the  thistles,  if  this  was  the  code  of  the  forest-trees  ?    If 
St  John  in  the  Apocalypse  describes  Rome  as  the  harlot  city  which  had  made 
the  nations  drunk  with  the  cup  of  the  wine  of  her  fornications,  he  uses 

i  See  Excursus  XIV.,  "Hatred  of  the  Jews  in  qassical  Antiquity." 

s  in  Dio  (lxvii  12—14)  the  Christian  (?)  martyr  Acilius  Glabrio  is  called  a  Jew. 

3  Marc.  Aurel.  xi.  3;  Mart.  x.  25;  Epict.  Dissert  iv.  8.  «PT;tin 

*  Plin.  Ep.  x.  97,  "  superstitionem  pravam  et  immodicam ;  Tap.  Ann.  xv.  44,  exitia 
bilis  s-jperstitio ;"  Suet.  Nero.  16,  "  novae  et  maleficae  superstitionis."  See  Excursus  XV., 
•'Judgments  of  Early  Pagan  Writers  on  Clmstianity.  pj^^iOL 

*  See  Friedlander,  SMengesch.  Earns.  B.  v.    Denis,  IdMs  Morales  dans  lAnttqutU, 

U.  218-236, 
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language  no  whit  severer  than  that  of  Seneca,  who  speaks  of  Rome  as  a 
cesspool  of  iniquity  j1  or  than  that  of  Juvenal,  who  pictures  her  as  a  filthy 
sewer,  into  which  have  flowed  the  abominable  dregs  of  every  Achaean  and 
Syrian  stream.2  Crushed  under  the  ignominies  inflicted  on  her  by  the 
despotism  of  madmen  and  monsters ; 3  corrupted  by  the  pollutions  of  the 
stage,  and  hardened  by  the  cruelties  of  the  amphitheatre;  swarming  with 
parasites,  impostors,  prisoners,  and  the  vilest  slaves;  without  any  serioui 
religion;  without  any  public  education;  terrorised  by  insolent  soldiers  and 
pauperised  mobs,  the  world's  capital  presents  at  this  period  a  picture  un- 
paralleled for  shame  and  misery  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  But,  reduced  as 
it  was  to  torpor  under  the  night-mare  of  an  absolutism  which  it  neither  could 
nor  would  shake  off,  the  Roman  world  had  sought  its  solace  in  superstition, 
in  sensuality,  or  in  Stoicism.  The  superstition  mainly  consisted  in  the 
adoption  of  cunning  systems  of  priestcraft,  impassioned  rituals,  horrible 
expiations  borrowed  from  the  degrading  mythologies  of  Egypt  or  from  the 
sensual  religions  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia.4  So  rife  were  these,  and  so 
dangerous  to  morality  and  order,  that  long  before  this  age  the  Senate  had 
vainly  attempted  the  suppression  of  the  rites  offered  to  Sabazius,  to  Isis,  and 
to  Serapis.6  The  jingling  of  sistra,  and  the  cracked  voices  of  beardless  Galli, 
were  familiar  in  every  Roman  town.6  The  sensuality  was  probably  more 
shameful,  and  more  shameless,  than  has  ever  been  heard  of  in  history.  And 
amid  this  seething  corruption,  it  was  the  few  alone  who  retained  the  virtue 
and  simplicity  of  the  old  family  life  and  worship.  The  Stoicism  in  which  the 
greater  and  more  suffering  spirits  of  the  epoch — a  Cremutius  Cordus,  a 
Thrasea  Paetus,  an  Helvidius  Priscus,  an  Annaeus  Cornutus,  a  Musonius 
Rufus,  a  Barea  Soranus — found  refuge,  was  noble  and  heroic,  but  hard  and 
unnatural.  He  who  would  estimate  the  reaction  of  man's  nobler  instincts 
against  the  profligacy  of  Pagan  life — he  who  would  judge  to  what  heights  the 
Spirit  of  God  can  aid  those  who  unconsciously  seek  Him,  and  to  what  depths 
the  powers  of  evil  can  degrade  their  willing  votaries — must  bridge  over  the 
gulf  which  separates  a  Petronius  and  an  Appuleius  from  the  sweetness 
and  dignity  of  "  minds  naturally  Christian,"  like  those  of  an  Epictetus  and  an 
Aurelius.  He  who  would  further  estimate  the  priceless  services  which 
Christianity  can  still  render  even  to  souls  the  most  naturally  exalted,  must 
once  more  compare  the  chill,  the  sadness,  the  painful  tension,  the  haughty 

1  Cf.  Sail.  Cat.  xxxvii.  5,  "Hi  Romam  sicut  in  sentinam  confluxerunt." 

8  Juv.  iii.  62 ;  Tac.  Arm.  xv.  44. 

8  Cf.  Tac.  Arm.  ii.  85;  iv.  55,  56 ;  Suet.  Tib.  35;  Ov.  Fast.  ii.  497,  seq. 

4  Such  were  the  taurobolies  and  kriobolies— hideous  blood  baths. 

5  Valerius  Maximus  (I.  iii.  3)  relates  that  when  the  Senate  had  ordered  the  demolition 
of  a  Serapeum  at  Rome  (A.U.C.  535),  no  workman  could  be  induced  to  obey  the  order, 
and  the  Consul  had  himself  to  burst  open  the  door  with  an  axe  (see,  too,  Liv.  xxxix. 
8—18 ;  Cic.  De  Legg.  ii.  8 ;  Dion.  Halic.  ii.  20 ;  Dion  Cass.  xl.  47 ;  Tert.  Apol.  6 ;  Adv. 
Nat.  i.  10,  quoted  by  Renan,  Les  Apdtres,  p.  316,  and  for  Isis  worship,  Appul.  Metam. 
xi.). 

6  Firmicius  Maternus,  in  the  days  of  Constantine,  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
refute  Greek  and  Roman  mythology  (De  Errore  Profanae  Eelig.),  but  only  the  rites  of 
isis,  Mithras,  Cybele,  &c 
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exclusiveness,  the  despairing  pride  of  Stoicism  with  the  warmth,  the  glow,  the 
radiant  hope,  the  unbounded  tenderness,  the  free  natural  emotion,  the  active 
charities,  the  peaceful,  infinite  contentment  of  Christianity  as  it  shines  forth 
with  all  its  living  and  breathing  sympathies  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 

And  this  difference  between  Stoicism  and  Christianity  is  reflected  in  the 
lives  of  their  disciples.  While  the  last  genuine  representatives  of  Roman 
statesmanship  and  Roman  virtue  were  thinking  it  a  grand  thing  to  hold 
aloof  from  the  flatteries  into  which  the  other  senators  plunged  with  such 
headlong  baseness— while  they  were  being  regarded  as  models  of  heroism  for 
such  acts  as  rising  and  walking  out  of  the  senate  when  some  more  than 
usually  contemptible  flattery  was  being  proposed— while  they  were  thus 
eating  away  their  own  hearts  in  the  consciousness  of  an  ineffectual  protest, 
and  finding  it  difficult  to  keep  even  their  own  souls  from  "  the  contagion  of 
the  world's  slow  stain  "—two  Jews  of  obscure  name,  of  no  position,  without 
rank,  without  wealth,  without  influence,  without  either  literary,  political,  or 
military  genius,  without  any  culture  but  such  as  a  Roman  noble  would  have 
despised  as  useless  and  grotesque— but  mighty  in  the  strength  of  a  sacred 
cause,  and  irresistible  in  the  zeal  of  a  conscious  inspiration— set  forth 
unnoticed  on  the  first  of  those  journeys  which  were  destined  to  convert  the 
world.  For  He  who  made  and  loved  the  world,  and  knew  the  needs  of  the 
world  which  He  died  to  save,  had  sent  them  forth ;  and  if  He  had  sent  them 
forth  without  any  apparent  means  for  the  fulfilment  of  His  great  design,  it 
was  because  He  willed  to  choose  "  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound 
the  wise,  and  tho  weak  things  to  confound  the  mighty,  and  things  which  are 
not  to  bring  to  nought  things  which  are,  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  His 


presence.  L 

Vast,  then,  as  was  the  task  before  them,  and  hedged  around  by  apparently 
insuperable  difficulties,  the  elders  of  the  Church  of  Antioch  were  convinced 
fchat  Barnabas  and  Saul  had  indeed  been  summoned  on  a  Divine  mission,  and 
that  they  dared  no  longer  delay  the  distinct  manifestation  of  the  will  of  the 
Spirit.  They  held  one  more  special  prayer  and  fast,2  laid  on  the  heads  of 
their  two  great  brethren  the  hands  of  consecration,  and  sent  them  on  their 
way.  Already,  in  his  vision,  Paul  had  been  predestined  to  be  an  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles;3  henceforth,  after  this  solemn  ordination,  he  receives  the  titlo 
of  an  Apostle  in  its  more  special  significance.4  For  a  time,  as  in  his  Epistles 
to  the  Thessalonians,  he  modestly  abstains  from  himself  adopting  it;  but 
when  his  name  was  vilified,  when  his  teaching  was  thwarted,  when  his 
authority  was  impugned,  he  not  only  adopted  it,5  but  maintained  his  indepen- 
dent position  as  a  teacher,  and  his  right  to  be  regarded  as  in  nowise  inferior 
to  the  very  cluefest  of  the  Twelve. 

1  1  Cor.  i.  27,  23. 

2  Acts  xiii.  3,  w)<rTevcravTes     .     .     .     irpocrev£afAevoi.  ^ 

5  Acts  xxvi.  17,  elaipov/uievo?  <re  tic  toO  AaoO  kox  twv  eBvlav  el?  ov?  iy*  *«  airooreAAm 
<  Acts  xiv.  4,  14  (cf.  John  xvii.  IS  ;  Heb.  iii.  1).  .  \, ...  . 

6  Except  in  the  few  purely  private  lines  which  he  wrote  to  Philemon,  and  in  the  letter 
to  his  beloved  Pliilippians  who  needed  no  assertion  of  his  claim, 
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THE  FIRST  MISSIONARY  JOURNEY. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

CYPRUS. 

Ti  \sy*is ;  koX  TlavXos  i<polSuTQ  Kivdfoovs  ;  'EtyofieTro  teal  o'tySdpa  iSedoiKei.  Et 
7&p  K«l  naOAos  rjy  aAA*  fxvBpooTros  i\v  .  .  .  Et  7a/?  ou/c  ityofietro  wola  Kaprspia  rb  robs 
Kivdvvovs  <p€p€tv'j  'E-yci;  7ap  Kal  dik  rovro  avrbv  da.vfA6.fa  otl  (pofiovfitvos  koX  ovx  a7rA.a)s 
(pofiov/jLtvos  aAAa  feai  rp^fxoav  robs  Kivhvvovs  Stcfc  warrta  eBpa/xc  arecpat'ovfAGVOs  koI 
xavraxov  rb  K^pvyfia  (Tireipow. — Chrysost.  Opp.  x.  44,  ed.  Montfaucon. 

"  The  travelled  ambassador  of  Christ,  who  snatched  Christianity  from  the  hands 
of  a  local  faction,  and  turned  it  to  a  universal  faith,  whose  powerful  word  shook  all 
the  gods  from  Cyprus  to  Gibraltar,  who  turned  the  tide  of  history  and  thought, 
giving  us  the  organisation  of  Christendom  for  the  legions  of  Rome,  and  for  Zeno 
and  Epicurus,  Augustine,  Eckhart,  and  Luther.*' — Martineau,  Hours  of  Thought^ 
p.  88. 

"  Sent  forth  by  the  Holy  Spirit" — more  conscious  instruments,  perhaps,  of 
God's  will  than  has  ever  been  the  case  before  or  since,  and  starting  on  a 
journey  more  memorable  in  its  issues  than  any  which  had  ever  been  under- 
taken by  man — Saul  and  Barnabas,  accompanied  by  their  more  youthful 
attendant,  John  Mark,  started  on  their  way.  What  thoughts  were  in  their 
minds  as  they  turned  their  backs  on  the  street  Singon,  where  they  had 
preached  with  such  acceptance  and  success  ?  There  were  myriads  of  heathen 
and  thousands  of  Jews  in  that  gay  voluptuous  city  who  had  not  accepted 
Christianity ;  but  the  two  Apostles  were  summoned  to  other  work.  They 
passed  between  the  theatre  and  the  amphitheatre,1  crossed  the  main  thorough- 
fare of  the  city  with  its  trees  and  statues  and  colonnades,  passed  the  Roman 
sentries  who  guarded  the  residence  of  the  Legate  of  Syria  in  the  old  palace  of 
the  SeleucidsB,  crossed  the  bridge  over  the  Oronfes,  and  leaving  the  grove  of 
Daphne  on  their  right  upon  the  further  bank  of  the  river,  made  their  way, 
through  the  oleanders  and  other  flowering  shrubs  which  form  a  gorgeous 
border  to  its  purple  rocks,  along  the  sixteen  miles  which  separated  them  from 
the  port  of  Seleucia.  History  has  contemptuously  obliterated  from  her 
annals  the  names  of  countless  kings  who  have  set  forth  from  their  capitals 
for  the  scourge  or  conquest  of  nations  at  the  head  of  armies,  and  with  all  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war ;  but  centuries  after  those  conquerors 
are  in  their  turn  forgotten  whom  she  still  deigns  to  commemorate,  she  will 
preserve  in  the  grateful  memory  of  mankind  the  names  of  these  two  poor 
Jews,  who  started  on  foot,  staff  in  hand,  with  little,  perhaps,  or  nothing  in 
their  scrip  but  the  few  dates  that  suffice  to  satisfy  the  hunger  of  the  Eastern 
traveller. 
'   From  Antioch  they  might  have  made  their  way  to  Tarsus.    But  Paul  had 

1  See  the  elaborate  plans  and  pictures  of  ancient  and  modern  Antioch  in  Mr.  Lewin's 
St.  Paul,  i.,  pp,  92—95. 
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in  all  probability  preached  already  in  his  native  Oilicia,1  and  as  Barnabas  was 
by  birth  a  Cypriote,  they  bent  their  voyage  thitherward.  It  was  towards  the 
west,  towards  Ohittim  and  the  Isles  of  the  Gentiles,  that  the  course  of  missions 
naturally  tended.  All  land  routes  were  more  or  less  dangerous  and  difficult. 
Roads  were,  with  few  exceptions,  bad;  vehicles  were  cumbrous  and  ex- 
pensive ;  robbers  were  numerous  and  insolent.  But  the  total  suppression  of 
piracy  by  Pompey  had  rendered  the  Mediterranean  safe,  and  in  the  growth 
of  navigation  it  had  become  "the  marriage-ring  of  nations."2  Along  the 
eastern  coast  of  Asia  Minor  the  Jews  had  long  been  scattered  incumbers  far 
exceeding  those  to  be  found  there  at  the  present  day ;  and  while  the  extension 
of  the  Greek  language  furnished  an  easy  means  of  communication,  the  power 
of  Roman  law,  which  dominated  over  the  remotest  provinces  of  the  Empire, 
afforded  the- missionaries  a  free  scope  and  a  fair  protection j  Accordingly 
they  descended  the  rocky  stairs  which  led  down  to  the  port  of  Seleucia,3  and 
from  one  of  its  two  piers  embarked  on  a  vessel  which  was  bound  for  Cyprus. 
And  thus  began  "  the  great  Christian  Odyssey."  4  The  Apostolic  barque  has 
spread  her  sails;  the  wind  breathes  low,  and  only  aspires  to  bear  upon  its 
wings  the  words  of  Jesus.  If  Rome  has  but  too  good  reason  to  complain  of 
the  dregs  of  moral  contamination  which  the  Syrian  Orontes  poured  forth  to 
mingle  with  her  yellow  Tiber,  on  this  occasion,  at  any  rate,  the  Syrian  river 
made  ample  amends  by  speeding  on  their  way  with  its  seaward  current  these 
messengers  of  peace  and  love. 

fAs  they  sail  south-westward  over  the  hundred  miles  of  that  blue  sea  which 
one  of  them  was  destined  so  many  times  to  traverse — the  sea  which  four 
times  wrecked  him  with  its  unregardful  storms,  and  tossed  him  for  a  night 
and  a  day  on  its  restless  billows ;  as  they  sit  at  the  prow  and  cast  their  wistful 
gaze  towards  the  hills  which  overshadow  the  scene  of  their  future  labours,— 
or,  resting  at  the  stern,  not  without  a  glance  of  disgust  at  its  heathen  images, 
look  back  on  the  rocky  cone  of  Mount  Casius,  "  on  which  three  centuries  later 
smoked  the  last  pagan  sacrifice,  "5  they  must  have  felt  a  deep  emotion  at  the 
thought  that  now  for  the  first  time  the  Faith,  on  which  depended  the  hopes  of 
the  world,  was  starting  for  fresh  regions  from  its  native  Syria.  Little  did 
St.  Paul  know  how  trying  in  its  apparent  failures,  how  terrible  in  its  real 
hardships,  was  the  future  which  lay  before  him !  That  future — the  fire  oi 
the  furnace  in  which  the  fine  gold  of  his  heroic  spirit  was  to  be  purged  from 
every  speck  of  dross — was  mercifully  hidden  from  him,  though  in  its  broad 

1  Gal.  i.  21 ;  Acts  ix.  30 ;  xi.  25.  That  there  were  churches  in  Cilicia  appears  fronc 
Acts  xv.  41. 

2  See  some  good  remarks  in  Renan,  Les  ApStres,  p.  280,  seq. ;  and  for  an  exhaustivi 
treatment,  Herzf eld,  Gesch.  d.  jiiduchen  HandeU. 

»  Polyb.  v.  59. 

4  Renan,  Les  Apdtres,  p.  386;  cf.  St  Paul,  p.  13,  "Ce  fut  la  seconde  poesie  di 
Christianisme.  Le  lac  de  Tiberiade  et  les  barques  de  pecheurs  avaient  f  ourni  la  premiere 
Maintenant  un  souffle  plus  puissant  des  aspirations  vers  les  terres  plus  lointaines  noui 
entraine  en  haute  mer." 

6  El  Djebel  el  Akra,  "the  bald  mountain"  (Chesney,  Euphrat,  I,  386;  Amm.  Marcell 
xxii.  14,  §  8;  Julian,  Afisop.  361). 
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outlines  he  must  have  been  but  too  well  able  to  conjecture  something  of  its 
trials.  But  had  he  foreseen  all  that  was  before  him — had  he  foreseen  the 
scourgings,  the  flagellations,  the  stoning,  the  shipwrecks,1  the  incessant  toil- 
ings  on  foot  along  intolerable  and  dangerous  roads,  the  dangers  from  swollen 
rivers  and  rushing  watercourses,  the  dangers  from  mountain  brigands,  the 
dangers  from  Jews,  from  Gentiles,  from  false  Christians  in  city  and  wilder- 
ness and  sea, — the  frantic  crowds  that  nearly  tore  him  to  pieces,  the  weary 
nights,  the  chill,  naked,  thirsty,  famine-stricken  days,  the  incessant  wearing 
|  responsibility,  the  chronic  disease  and  weakness, — all  the  outrages,  all  the 
insults,  all  the  agitating  bursts  of  indignation  against  those  who  pat  stumbling- 
blocks  in  the  paths  of  the  weak,2  the  severe  imprisonments,  the  incessant 
death,  and  all  ended  by  desertion,  failure,  loneliness,  chains,  condemnation, 
I  the  chilly  dungeon,3  the  nameless  martyrdom — had  he  foreseen  all  this,  could 
|  he  have  borne  it  ?  His  human  spirit  might  indeed  have  shrunk  at  all  the 
efforts  and  the  agonies  which  lay  before  him — greater  probably  than  have  ever 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  man;  yet  even  at  this  early  phase  of  his  missionary 
career  I  doubt  not  that  the  hero's  heart  would  have  boldly  uttered,  "  I  hold 
not  my  life  dear  unto  myself,"  and  the  faith  of  the  Christian  would  have 
enabled  him  to  say,  "  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  that  strengthened  me." 

Yet  to  all  human  judgment  how  ill  qualified,  physically,  was  the  Apostle 
for  the  vast  and  perilous  work  which  lay  before  him.  The  strongest 
athlete  might  well  have  quailed  as  he  thought  of  the  toil,  the  sleeplessness, 
the  manual  labour,  the  mental  anxiety.  The  most  imposing  orator  might 
have  trembled  at  the  thought  of  facing  so  many  hostile  potentates  and 
raging  crowds.  The  finest  moral  courage  might  have  entreated  to  be  spared 
the  combined  opposition  alike  of  false  friends  and  furious  enemies.  But 
Paul  was  no  Milo,  no  Demosthenes,  no  Scipio  Africanus;  he  was  physi- 
cally infirm,  constitutionally  nervous,  painfully  sensitive.  His  bodily  pre- 
sence was  weak,  his  speech  despised,  his  mind  often  overwhelmed  with 
with  fear.  But  over  the  feeble  body  and  shrinking  soul  dominated  a  spirit 
so  dauntless  that  he  was  ready  all  his  life  long  to  brave  torture,  to  con- 
front mobs,  to  harangue  tribunals,  to  quail  as  little  before  frowning  tyrants 
as  before  stormy  seas.  He  might  have  addressed  his  ailing  body  in  the 
words  of  the  great  hero  as  he  rode  into  the  thick  of  battle,  "Aha,  you 
tremble !  but  you  would  tremble  far  more  if  you  knew  whither  I  meant  to 
take  you  to-day.'' 4 

The  concurrent  testimony  of  tradition,  and  the  oldest  attempts  at  repre- 
sentation, enable  us  to  summon  up  before  us  the  aspect  of  the  man.  A 
modern  writer,  who  cannot  conceal  the  bitter  dislike  which  mingles  with 
his  unwilling  admiration,  is  probably  not  far  wrong  in  characterising  him 
as  a  small  and  ugly  Jew.6    You  looked  on  a  man  who  was  buffeted  by  an 

2  Cor.  XI.  23 — 33.  -  2  Cor.  xi.  29,  tis  (TKavSakt&Tan.,  teat  qvk  eya>  TTvpovfjrfu. 

3  Clem.  Rom.  Ep.  ad  loc.  i.  5.  4  Marshal  Turenne. 

5  Even  Luther  described  St,  Paul  as  "eiu  armes  durres  Mannlein  wie  unser  Philippua  " 
(Melancthon). 
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angel  of  Satan.  And  yet  when  you  spoke  to  him ;  when  the  prejudice  inspired 
by  his  look  and  manner  had  been  overcome ;  when,  at  moments  of  inspiring 
passion  or  yearning  tenderness,  the  soul  beamed  out  of  that  pale,  distressful 
countenance;  when  with  kindling  enthusiasm  the  man  forgot  his  appearance 
and  his  infirmity,  and  revealed  himself  in  all  the  grandeur  of  his  heroic  force ; 
when  triumphing  over  weakness  he  scathed  his  enemies  with  terrible  invective, 
or  rose  as  it  were  upon  the  wings  of  prophecy  to  inspire  with  consolation  the 
souls  of  those  he  loved — then,  indeed,  you  saw  what  manner  of  man  ho  was. 
It  was  Paul  seated,  as  it  were,  on  sunlit  heights,  and  pouring  forth  the 
glorious  paean  in  honour  of  Christian  love ;  it  was  Paul  withstanding  Peter 
to  the  face  because  he  was  condemned ;  it  was  Paul  delivering  to  Satan  the 
insolent  offender  of  Corinth ;  it  was  Paul  exposing  with  sharp  yet  polished 
irony  the  inflated  pretensions  of  a  would-be  wisdom;  it  was  Paul  rolling 
over  the  subterranean  plots  of  Judaisers  the  thunders  of  his  moral  indignation; 
it  was  Paul  blinding  Elymas  with  the  terror  of  his  passionate  reproof ;  it  was 
Paul  taking  command,  as  it  were,  of  the  two  hundred  and  seventy  souls  in  the 
driven  dismantled  hulk,  and  by  the  simple  authority  of  natural  pre-eminence 
laying  his  injunctions  on  the  centurion  and  the  Roman  soldiers  whose  captive 
he  was ;  it  was  Paul  swaying  the  mob  with  the  motion  of  his  hand  on  the 
steps  of  Antonia ;  it  was  Paul  making  even  a  Felix  tremble ;  it  was  Paul 
exchanging  high  courtesies  in  tones  of  equality  with  governors  and  kings ;  it 
was  Paul  "fighting  with  wild  beasts"  at  Ephesus,  and  facing  "the  lion" 
alone  at  Rome.  When  you  saw  him  and  heard  him,  then  you  forgot  that  the 
treasure  was  hid  in  an  earthen  vessel;  out  of  the  shattered  pitcher  there 
blazed  upon  the  darkness  a  hidden  lamp  which  flashed  terror  upon  his  enemies 
and  shone  like  a  guiding  star  to  friends. 

So  that,  if  ugliness,  and  fear  and  trembling,  and  ill-health,1  and  the 
knowledge  that  he  belonged  to  a  hated  sect,  and  was  preaching  a  des- 
pised foolishness — if  these  were  terrible  drawbacks,  they  were  yet  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  possession  of  unequalled  gifts.  {Among  hia 
slighter  outward  advantages  were  a  thorough  training  in  the  culture  of  his 
own  nation,  a  good  mastery  of  Greek,  the  knowledge  of  a  trade  by  which 
he  could  support  himself,  and  familiarity  with  the  habits  of  men  of  every  class 
and  nation,  derived  from  long  residence  both  in  Jewish  and  Gentile  cities.  As 
widower  and  childless,  he  was  unencumbered  by  any  domestic  ties,  and  could 
only  suffer  an  individual  anguish  without  risking  those  who  depended  on  him. 
Lastly,  the  possession  of  the  Roman  citizenship,  though  inadequate  to  protect 
him  against  provincial  tumults,  and  though  he  probably  waived  the  appeal  to 
it  among  his  own  countrymen,  yet  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  more  than 
one  dangerous  crisis.  But  these  would  have  been  less  than  nothing  without 
the  possession  of  other  and  far  higher  gifts.  Such  were  the  astonishing 
endurance  which  no  trials  could  exhaust,  and  which  enabled  the  most  physi* 
cally  weak  of  the   Apostles2  to   become   the   most  ceaselessly  active;  the 

i  See  2  Cor.  x.  10 ;  Gal.  iv.  13 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  3 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  7 ;  vii.  5  ;  xi.  6 ;  xii.  passim, 
2  'A^ei^?  is  the  key-note  of  2  Cor,  xtj.  3— & 
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iigh  conviction  that  God  had  called  him  to  a  special  Apostolate  "  to  make 
the  Gentiles  obedient  by  word  and  deed  f  *  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity," 
vhich  made  him  ready  to  associate,  for  their  souls'  sake,  whether  with  men 
tIio  had  once  been  thieves  and  drunkards,  or  with  sweet,  innocent,  and  gentle 
vomen ; 2  the  courtesy  which  made  him  equally  at  home  among  slaves  and 
imong  kings ;  the  power  of  style  which  rose  or  fell  with  the  occasion,  somo- 
limes  condescending  to  the  humblest  colloquialism,  sometimes  rising  to  the 
nost  impassioned  eloquence ;  the  clearness  of  insight  which  always  kept  one 
>nd  in  view,  and  sacrificed  all  minor  points  to  attain  it;  3  the  total  emancipa- 
ion  from  that  slavery  to  trifles  which  is  the  characteristic  of  small  minds, 
md  is  ever  petrifying  religion  into  formulsB,  or  frittering  it  away  into  cere- 
nonial ;  the  spirit  of  concession ;  the  tact  of  management ;  the  willingness  to 
)ear  and  forbear,  descend  and  condescend ;  the  tolerance  of  men's  prejudices ; 
he  contented  acceptance  of  less  than  was  his  due.}— And  there  were  in  the 
Krai  of  Paul  qualities  more  precious  for  his  life's  work  than  even  these. 
Phere  was  the  tenderness  for  his  converts  which  makes  his  words  ever  sound 
is  though  he  were  ready  to  break  into  sobs  as  he  thinks  on  the  one  hand  of 
heir  affection,  on  the  other  of  their  ingratitude ;  4  there  was  the  conviction 
vhich  makes  him  anticipate  the  very  fiat  of  the  throne  of  judgment,5  and 
vehemently  to  exclaim  that  if  an  angel  were  to  preach  a  different  gospel  it 
rould  be  false ; 6  there  was  the  missionary  restlessness  so  often  found  in  the 
peat  pioneers  of  salvation,  which  drives  him  from  city  to  city  and  continent 
o  continent  in  the  cause  of  God ;  there  was  the  ardent  and  imaginative  im- 
>ulse  which  made  it  the  very  poetry  of  his  life  to  found  churches  among  the 
Gentiles  as  the  first  messenger  of  the  Gospel  of  peace  ; r  and  last,  but  per- 
laps  most  important  of  aU,  there  was  the  perfect  faith,  the  absolute  self- 
lacrifice,  self-obliteration,  self-annihilation,  which  rendered  him  willing,  nay 
flad,  to  pour  out  his  whole  life  as  a  libation — to  be  led  in  triumph  from  city 
o  city  as  a  slave  and  a  captive  at  the  chariot-wheels  of  Christ. 
/  The  immense  personal  ascendency  of  St.  Paul  has  almost  effaced  the  refl- 
ection of  the  fellow- workers  to  whose  co-operation  he  owed  so  much ;  but  we 
nust  not  forget  that  throughout  the  perilous  initiatives  of  this  great  work,  he 
lad  Barnabas  ever  at  his  side,  to  guide  him  by  his  calm  wisdom,  and  support 
dm  by  his  steady  dignity.  Barnabas,  the  friend  of  his  youth/perhaps  the 
chool-fellow  of  his  studies, — who  had  taken  him  by  the  hand ;  Who  had  drawn 
iim  from  his  obscure  retirement;  who  had  laboured  with  him  at  Antioch; 
irho  had  been  his  fellow-almoner  at  Jerusalem — was  still  sharing  his  difficul- 
ies,  and  never  envied  or  murmured  when  he  saw  himself  being  gradually  sub- 
agated  by  the  powerful  individuality  of  a  younger  convert. ;  To  us  Barnabas 
mst  always  be  a  less  memorable  figure  than  Paul,  but  let  us  not  forget  that 
p  to  this  time  he  had  held  a  higher  rank,  and  wielded  a  more  authoritative 

i  Rom.  xv.  18.  a  1  Cor.  vi.  9—11.  3  i  Cor.  U.  19. 

*  1  Thess.  ii.  7,  11 ;  Gal.  iy.  19 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  15 ;  Philem,  10. 

5  Rom.  ii.  16.  •  Gal.  i.  8. 

*  Bom.  x.  18  ;  xv.  18 ;  Gal.  i.  16 ;  1  Cor,  L  1 ;  iii.  10 ;  ix.  16 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  % 
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influence.  As  a  Levite,  as  a  prophet,  as  one  who  for  the  needs  of  the  com. 
mnnity  had  cheerfully  sacrificed  his  earthly  goods,  as  one  who  enjoyed  to  a 
very  high  degree  the  confidence  of  the  Apostles,  Barnabas,  in  these  early  days, 
was  enabled  to  lend  to  St.  Paul's  conceptions  a  weight  which  they  could 
hardly  otherwise  have  won.  It  is  only  when  the  work  has  actually  begun  that 
Barnabas  seems  naturally  to  sink  to  a  subordinate  position.  No  sooner  have 
they  left  Salamis  than  the  very  order  of  the  names  is  altered.  Sergius  Paulus 
sends  for  "  Barnabas  and  Saul,"  but  it  is  Saul  who  instantly  comes  to  the 
front  to  meet  the  opposition  of  Elymas;  it  is  ''Paul  and  his  company"  whe 
sail  from  Paphos  to  Perga ;  it  is  Paul  who  answers  the  appeal  to  speak  a1 
Antioch  in  Pisidia ;  it  is  Paul  who  is  stoned  at  Lystra;  and  thenceforth,  it  ii 
u  Paul  and  Barnabas  "  throughout  the  rest  of  the  history,  except  in  the  circulai 
missive  from  James  and  the  Church  at  Jerusalem.1 

Nor  must  we  altogether  lose  sight  of  the  younger  of  the  three  voyagers- 
John,  whose  surname  was  Mark,  who  went  with  them  in  the  capacity  of  thei 
minister,  corresponding,  perhaps,  in  part  to  our  notion  of  a  deacon.2    Tho  pre 
sence  of  an  active  attendant,  who  could  make  all  arrangements  and  inquiries 
would  be  almost  necessary  to  a  sufferer  like  Paul.    If  Barnabas  shared  witi 
Paul  the  reluctance  to  administer  in  person  the  rite  of  baptism,8  we  may  but. 
pose  that  this  was  one  of  the  functions  in  which  Mark  would  help  them.     Nc 
was  it  an  unimportant  circumstance  to  both  of  them  that  Mark,  as  the  avowe 
friend  and  protege  of  Peter,  would  have  been  unlikely  to  share  in  any  missio 
which  did  not  command  the  entire  approval  of  his  illustrious  leader.    In  thi 
and  many  other  ways,  now  as  at  the  close  of  his  life,  Paul  doubtless  felt  thi 
Mark  was,  or  could  be,  "  profitable  to  him  for  ministry."    His  nature  in 
periously  demanded  the  solace  of  companionship ;  without  this  he  found  h 
work  intolerable,  and  himself  the  victim  of  paralysing  depression.4    The  prii 
ciples  which  he  adopted,  his  determination  that  under  no  circumstances  won 
he  be  oppressive  to  his  converts,  the  missionary  boldness  which  constantly  lc 
him  into  such  scenes  of  danger  as  none  but  a  man  could  face,  deprived  him 
that  resource  of    female  society— a  sister,  a  wife— which  other  Apostl 
enjoyed,  and  which  has  been  found  so  conducive  to  the  usefulness  of  ev< 
such  devoted  missionaries  as  Adoniram  Judson  or  Charles  Mackenzie.    B 
Paul  was  a  missionary  of  the  type  which  has  been  reproduced  in  Franc 
Xavier  or  Coleridge  Patteson ;  and  whatever  he  may  have  been  in  the  past,  1 
was  now,  at  any  rate,  a  lonely  man.  *     *. 

Such  were  the  three  humble  Christian  emissaries  whose  barque,  bending  i 
prow  to  the  south-west,  sailed  towards  the  mountains  of  Cyprus,  and,  leavh 

i  Acts  xv  25  ;  and  Acts  xiv.  14,  where  Barnabas  is  taken  for  the  superior  deity. 

2  Acts  xiii.  5,  frrqpe'nif .  In  Lnke  iv.  20  the  tap**  is  the  Chazzan  oi  the  Synagogi 
MarM^^Z^y  have  been  connected  wjth  the  trite  of  Levi;  on  the  na, 
ILoMaKTvXo*  and  traditions  about  him,  see  Ewald,  Gesch.  vi.  445. 

4  1  Thess!  nil ;  2  Cor.  ii.  13 ;  Phil.  ii.  19,  20 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  11.  It  has  been  said  tl 
St.  Paul  "had  a  thousand  friends,  and  loved  eaeh  as  his  own  soul,  and  seemed  to  lrr- 
taousand  lives  in  them,  and  to  die  a  thousand  deaths  wl*en  be  must  quit  them. 
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he  long  promontory  of  Dinaretum  on  the  right,  sailed  into  the  hay  of  Salamis. 
Jhe  scene  must  have  been  very  familiar  to  Barnabas.  Before  them  lay  the 
ourishmg  commercial  town,  conspicuous  for  its  temple  of  the  Salaminian 
upiter,  which  tradition  assigned  to  Teucer,  son  of  Telamon:^>Beyond  the 
ample  there  stretched  away  to  the  circle  of  enclosing  hills  a  rich  plain,  watered 
y  the  abundant  streams  of  the  Pediaeus.  The  site  of  the  town,  which  our 
ecent  acquisition  of  the  island  has  rendered  so  familiar,  is  now  marked  by  a 
ew  ruins  about  four  miles  to  the  north  of  the  modern  Famagosta.  The 
ncient  town  never  entirely  recovered  the  frightful  injuries  which  it  under- 
rent,  first  from  an  insurrection  of  tho  Jews  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  and  af  ter- 
rards  from  an  earthquake.  But  when  the  Apostles  stepped  ashore,  upon  one 
f  the  ancient  piers  of  which  the  ruins  are  still  visible,  it  was  a  busy  and 
tnportant  place,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  Barnabas  would  find  many  to  greet 
dm  in  his  old  home  Doubtless,  too,  there  would  be  some  to  whom  their  visit 
ras  peculiarly  welcome,  because,  ever  since  the  persecution  of  Stephen,  Cyprus 
tad  been  connected  with  the  spread  of  Christianity.1 

That  Barnabas  had  had  a  considerable  voice  in  thus  repaying  to  his  native 
sland  the  service  which  it  had  rendered  to  Antioch,2  may  be  conjectured 
rom  the  fact  that  subsequently,  when  he  had  parted  from  Paul,  he  and 
klark  once  more  chose  it  as  the  scene  of  their  missionary  labours.  After  this 
irst  visit,  Paul,  often  as  he  passed  in  sight  of  it,  seems  never  to  have  landed 
here,  disliking,  perhaps,  to  build  on  other  men's  foundations;  nor  does  he 
Jlude  to  Cyprus  or  to  other  Cypriotes  in  any  of  his  Epistles.  Whether  there 
>e  any  truth  or  not  in  the  legend  which  says  that  Barnabas  was  martyred  in 
he  reign  of  Nero,  and  buried  near  Salamis,  it  is  quite  fitting  that  the  church 
ind  grotto  near  it  should  be  dedicated  to  him. 

But  apart  from  any  facilities  which  may  have  been  derived  from  his 
jonnexion  with  the  island,  it  was  without  doubt  an  excellent  place  to  form  a 
itarting-point  for  the  evangelisation  of  the  world.  One  of  the  largest  islands 
n  the  Mediterranean,  possessed  of  a  fertile  soil,  varied  in  physical  formation, 
aid  within  easy  reach  of  the  three  great  continents,  it  had  been  marked  out 
>y  nature  as  a  convenient  centre  for  extensive  traffic.  The  trade  in  natural 
>roducts — chiefly  metals  and  wine — together  with  the  fact  that  Augustus  had 
'armed  the  copper-mines  to  Herod  the  Great,  had  attracted  a  large  Jewish 
>opulation.  So  vast,  indeed,  were  their  numbers,  that  in  the  reign  of  Trajan 
A.D.  116)  they  rose  upon  the  native  inhabitants,  under  a  certain  Artemio,  and 
dew  240,000  of  them  in  one  terrible  massacre.  The  revolt  was  suppressed  by 
Eladrian  with  awful  severity,  and  after  that  time  no  Jew  might  set  foot  upon 
he  shore  of  Cyprus  on  pain  of  death.3 

Of  their  work  at  Salamis  we  are  told  nothing,  except  that  "  they  continued 

1  Acts  xxi.  16.  a  Acts  xi.  20. 

8  Strabo,  xiv.  682 ;  Tac,  H.  ii.  2,  4;  Jos.  Antt.  xiii.  10,  §  4;  xvi.  4,  §  5 ;  xvii.  12,  §§ 
I,  2 ;  B.  J.  ii.  7,  §  2 ;  Philo,  Leg.,  p.  587 ;  Milman,  Hist,  of  Jews,  iii.  111.  For  its  ancient 
listory  see  Meursius,  Opp.  iii. ;  for  its  modern  Qon<Ution5  npw  80  interesting  to  ug,  use 
general  Ce^noja's  Cypru$, 
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preaching  the  word  of  God  m  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews.'* l  It  appear* 
from  this  that  Salamis  was  one  of  the  towns  where  the  Jews'  quarter  was 
sufficiently  populous  to  maintain  several  synagogues;  and  if  the  Apostle* 
came  in  contact  with  the  heathen  at  all,  it  would  only  be  with  proselytes 
But  the  notices  of  this  part  of  their  journey  are  scant,  nor  is  any  indicatioi 
given  of  the  length  of  their  stay  in  Cyprus.  Any  work  among  the  Gentilei 
was  doubtless  hindered  by  the  apotheosis  of  sensuality  for  which  the  islanc 
was  noted.  The  contact  of  Greeks  with  Phoenicians  had  caused  a  fusioi 
between  the  subtle  voluptuousness  of  the  Hellenic  race  and  the  more  burning 
passion  of  the  Phoenicians  and  other  Orientals;  and  the  maritime  populatioi 
who  touched  at  the  island  from  every  civilised  country  were  ready  learners  ii 
the  school  of  degradation?)-  Venus  was  the  presiding  goddess;  and  as  sh 
received  from  this  fact  her  name  of  Cypris,  so  she  was  most  common! 
alluded  to  in  the  poets  as  the  Paphian,  Amathusian,  or  Idalian,  from  !j 
temples  in  various  parts  of  the  island.    She  was 

"  Idalian  Aphrodite,  beautiful, 
Fresh  as  the  foam,  new  bathed  in  Paphian  wells." 

It  was  hitherward  that  she  came  as  Aphrodite  Anadyomene,  when 

"  From  the  sea 
She  rose  and  floated  in  her  pearly  shell, 
A  laughing  girl." 

It  was  by  these  is  purple  island  sides  "  that  she  first 

"  Fleeted  a  double  light  in  air  and  wave." 

Yet  in  the  Paphian  temple,  where  no  blood  was  offered,  where  her  immemori 
shrine,  famous  even  in  the  days  of  Homer,2  breathed  from  a  hundred  alta 
the  odour  of  perpetual  incense,3  and  where  kings  and  emperors  turned  aside 
do  her  homage,  the  image  which  was  enshrined  in  her  adytum  was  i 
exquisite  female  figure  sculptured  by  the  hand  of  a  Phidias  or  a  Scopas,  b 
a  coarse  truncated  cone  of  white  marble4— a  sort  of  Asherah— such  as  mig 
naturally  serve  as  the  phallic  symbol  of  the  Assyrian  and  Sidonian  deity  fro 
whom  this  form  of  nature- worship  was  derived.5  And  as  her  temples  had  t 
right  of  asylum— a  right  which  was  certain  to  crowd  their  vicinity  wi 
criminals  of  every  variety-— we  might  have  conjectured,  apart  from  dirt 
testimony,  that  the  worship  was  to  the  last  degree  debasing;  that  the  Paphi 

i  Acts  xiii.  5,  Ka^yyeXXov.  2  Horn.  Od.  8,  362.  3  Virg .JBn.  i.  417. 

4  As  it  was  white  (to  Se  ayaXfia  ovk  av  el^ao-ai?  aAW<j>  rj  rrvpajU-tSi  Xev/cr/)  there  cannot 
much  doubt  that  it  was  of  marble,  though  Maximus  Tyr.  adds  ^  £c  vkq  ayvodrcLi  {£h 
8,  8).  "  Apud  Cyprios  Venus  in  modum  umbilici,  vel  ut  quidam  volunt,  Metae,  coliou 
(Serv.  ad  Ain.  i.  724).  _ 

5  Tac.  H.  ii.  3 ;  Strabo,  xiv.  683 ;  Athen.  xv.  18.  The  crescent  and  star  represent 
on  coins  as  adorning  the  front  of  the  Temple  are  perhaps  a  trace  of  the  Phoenician  on; 
of  the  worship,  and  of  the  connexion  between  the  I^phian  Venus  and  the  -Pboemc: 
Asherah  (Movers.  Phon.  607).  The  sun,  at  Emesa,  had  a  similar  kovo^H  <rxw*  'HerA°f^' 
v.  3),  a  sort  of  flturvXio*  ftuircTc'c,      Models  of  it  were  sold  (aya^a-nov  vmeaiuaxov,     Ath 

r?.  18). 
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Livinity  was  no  Aphrodite  Ourania,1  but  the  lowest  kind  of  Aphrodite  Pan- 
ienios ;  that  her  worship  was  simply  the  prostitution  of  religion  to  the  excuse 
»f  lust.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  under  such  circumstances  there  should  be 
teadly  opposition  between  the  Jews  and  the  Greek  or  Phoenician  inhabitants, 
uch  as  existed  of  old  between  the  Jews  and  Canaanites.  The  mutual  hatred 
[hus  engendered  culminated  in  the  internecine  war  which  so  soon  broke  out 
jetween  the  rival  populations ;  it  may  have  been  one  of  the  reasons  why  in 
vyprus  we  read  of  no  preaching  to  the  heathen, 

|  jAfter  their  residence  in  Salamis  the  three  missionaries  traversed  the  whole 
sland.2  It  is  about  a  hundred  miles  in  length  from  Salamis  to  New  Paphos ; 
,nd  they  probably  followed  a  main  road  along  the  coast,  diverging  to  places 
Jke  Citium  Jthe  birthplace  of  Zeno  the  Stoic ;  Amathus,  one  of  the  shrines  of 
fenua ;  and  any  towns  where  they  would  find  the  little  Ghettos,  whose 
conversion  to  the  faith  was  their  prime  object.  But  not  one  incident/Of  their 
ourney  is  preserved  for  us  until  they  reached  the  town  of  Paphos.  By  this 
tame  is  intended,  as  the  narrative  shows,  not  the  old  and  famous  Paphos,  tho 
aodern  Kuklia,  to  which  wanton  pilgrimages  were  yearly  made  in  honour  of 
he  old  shrine  so  "  famous-infamous "  for  many  ages,  but  Nea-Paphos,3  tho 
aodern  Baifa,  now  a  decayed  and  mouldering  village,  but  then  a  bustling 
laven,  and  the  residence  of  the  Eoman  Proconsul  Sergius  Paulus.4 

It  does  not  in  any  way  impugn  the  claim  of  Sergius  Paulus  to  be  regarded 
a  a  person  of  intelligence  that  he  had  with  him,  apparently  residing  in  his 
Louse,  a  Jewish  impostor  named  Bar- Jesus,  who  had  arrogated  to  himself  the 
omplimentary  title  of  Elymas,  the  Ulemah,  or  Wizard.6  A  notorious  infidel 
ike  Philippe  ^galitd,  though  in  other  respects  a  man  of  ability,  could  yet  try 
o  presage  his  fate  by  the  sort  of  cup-angury  involved  in  examining  tho 
prounds  of  coffee  (KvXiKOfxdvreia ;  cf .  Gen.  xliv.  5).  A  belief  in  some  personal 
?ower,  the  arbiter  of  man's  destiny,  above  and  beyond  himself,  is  a  primary 
lecossity  of  the  human  mind.  Mankind  can  never  dispense  with  this  belief, 
Lowever  superfluous,  in  certain  cases,  and  for  a  time,  it  may  seem  to  be  to  the 
iidividual.  The  noble  Romans  who  had  lost  all  firm  hold  on  the  national 
eligion,  felt  themselves  driven  by  a  kind  of  instinctive  necessity  to  get  such  a 
onnexion  with  the  unseen  world  as  could  be  furnished  them  by  the  mysticism 
f  Oriental  quacks.  A  Marius  had  resorted  to  the  prognostications  of  the 
Jewess  Martha.    At  this  particular  epoch  augurs,  haruspices,  Babylonians, 

1  The  Virgin  Mary  is  adored  by  Cypriotes  under  the  name  Aphroditissa  I  (Lohber, 
typrus,  p.  105.) 

•  2  Acts  xiii.  6,  hit\Q6vra  fie  oKrjv  rrjv  vr\<rov  »,  A,  B,  G,  D,  E.  In  omitting  SAqi>  our  version 
allows  G,  H. 

3  "  The  dance,  music,  and  song  of  the  sacred  processions  of  3,000  years  ago  have  been 
epiaced  by  the  coo-coo-vaic  of  the  owl,  and  wild  cries  of  other  night-birds,  and  the 
iteous  bark  of  famished  dogs,  left  behind  by  no  less  famished  masters,  to  roam  the 
Oriental  village  in  search  of  carrion.  This  is  the  Paphos  of  to-day  "  (Cesnola's  Cyprus, 
.  21G). 

4  See  Excursus  XVI.,  "  The  Proconsulate  of  Sergius  Paulus." 

*  Kenan,  however,  says,  "  Elim  ou  sage  ....  mot  arabe  dont  le  piuriel  est  oulema. 
iemot  n'existe  ni  en  h6breu  ni  en  arameen ;  ce  qui  rend  fort  douteuse  cette  etymologie 
'Elymas  "  (St,  Paul,  pc  15),    Ewald  thinks  he  was  a  Nabathaean  (Gesch,  vie  453). 
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mathelnatici,  Astrologers,  magians,  soothsayers,  casters  of  horoscopes,  forturiG 
tellers,  ventriloquists,  dream-interpreters,1  flocked  to  Rome  in  such  multitudes 
and  acquired  such  vogue,  as  to  attract  the  indignant  notice  of  both  satirist 
and  historians.  A  few  of  them — like  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  and  at  a  late 
period,  Alexander  of  Abonoteichos,  and  the  cynic  Peregrinus — attracts 
universal  attention.  There  was  scarcely  a  Roman  family  that  did  not  keep  o 
consult  its  own  foreteller  of  the  future ;  and  Juvenal  describes  the  Empero 
Tiberius  as  seated  "with  a  herd  of  Chaldseans"  on  his  rock  at  Capri.2  Notkinj 
would  be  more  natural  than  that  an  intelligent  and  inquiring  Roman,  in  th 
ennui  of  the  smallest  of  the  provinces,  and  finding  himself  amid  a  mixed  popn 
lation,  half  of  Phoenician  origin,  and  devoted  to  strange  forms  of  religioi 
should  have  amused  his  leisure  by  inquiries  into  the  bizarra  superstitions  b 
which  he  was  surrounded.3  The  prevalence  of  earthqusKes  in  Cyprus  woul 
be  likely  to  give  to  the  minds  of  the  residents  that  gloomy  and  credulous  ting 
which  is  often  found  in  countries  liable  to  such  terrible  inflictions ;  and  Nei 
Paphos  had  been  devastated  by  an  earthquake  sufficiently  recent4  to  have  lei 
a  deep  impression.  Perhaps  from  this,  perhaps  from  other  causes,  Bar- Jesn 
had  acquired  unusual  influence ;  but  it  is  an  additional  confirmation  of  th 
accuracy  of  St.  Luke — one  of  those  remote  and  incidental,  and  therefor 
unsuspected  confirmations,  which  so  often  occur  to  establish  the  veracity  of  th 
sacred  writers — that  we  find  Cyprus  to  have  been  specially  famous  for  ft 
schools  of  religious  imposture,  of  which  one  was  professedly  Jewish.  Simo 
Magus  was  in  all  probability  an  inhabitant  of  Citium.6  There  is  a  mot 
singular  passage  of  Pliny,  which,  when  we  combine  it  with  his  reference  to 
Sergius  Paulus,  may  be  regarded  as  a  confused  echo  in  the  mind  of  the  Roma 
litterateur  of  these  very  events,  heard  from  the  very  Proconsul  about  who] 
we  are  at  present  reading.  He  tells  us  that  there  were  at  Paphos  two  schoo 
of  soothsayers,  one  of  which  professed  connexion  with  Moses,  Jamnes,  aD 
Jotapes,  who  were  Jews,  and  a  much  more  recent  Cyprian  one.6  To  th 
school  Bar- Jesus  must  have  belonged,  and  Pliny's  allusion  throws  once  moi 
a  singular  light  on  the  fidelity  of  the  careful  Evangelist.7 

The  same  feelings  which  had  induced  Sergius  Paulus  to  domicile  the  Jewis 
sorcerer  in  the  proconsular  residence  would  naturally  induce  him  to  send  f< 
the  new  teachers,  whose  mission  had  evidently  attracted  attention  by  th, 
loving  earnestness  which  differed  so  widely  from  the  contemptuous  neutrali1 

1  Juv.  Hi.  27.     "Augur,  schoenobates,  medicus,  magus." 

2  Tao.  H.  v.  3 ;  Hor.  Sat.  I.  ii.  1 ;  Od.  I.  xi.  2 ;  Juv.  Sat.  iii.  42,  60 ;  vt  543,  553,  56 
x.  93 ;  Suet.  Tib.  36,  69 ;  Aul.  Gell.  i.  9 ;  Jos.  Antt.  viii.  2 ;  xx.  5,  §  1 ;  B.  J.  vi.  5,  § 
Compare  Matt.  xxiv.  23,  24 ;  Acts  viii.  9 ;  xvi.  16 ;  xix.  19 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  13  (voves) ;  Re 
xix.  20. 

a  See  Jos.  Antt.  xx.  7,  §  2. 

«  In  the  reign  of  Augustus  (Dion  Cass.  fiv.  23).  *  Supra,  p.  146. 

*  Tac.  H.  v.  3.      Plin.  H.  N.  xxx.  2,  6,  "  Est  et  alia  f actio  a  Mose  et  Jamne  et  Jota 
Judaeis  pendens,  sed  multis  millibus  post  Zoroastrem.     Tanto  recentior  est  Cypria." 
Jamnes  and  Jotapes  there  seems  to  be  some  dim  confusion  of  supposed  Jews  with  i 
traditional  Egyptian  magicians  Jannes  and  Jambres  (2  Tim.  iii.  8), 

7  Luke  i.  3,  a*pi/2to><;  n-api}Ko\ov0qjeortt 
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I  the  synagogue.  But  the  position  of  soothsayer  to  ft  Roman  Proconsul— 
ren  though  it  could  only  last  a  year1 — was  too  distinguished  and  too  lucrative 
>  abandon  without  a  struggle.  Elymas  met  the  Apostles  in  open  controversy, 
ad  spared  neither  argument  nor  insult  in  his  endeavour  to  persuade  Sergius 
f  the  absurdity  of  the  new  faith.  Instantly  Saul — and  this  is  the  moment 
rized  by  the  historian  to  tell  us  that  he  was  also  called  by  the  name  of  Paul, 
hich  henceforth  he  exclusively  uses — came  to  the  front  to  bear  the  full  force 

I  the  sorcerer's  opposition.  A  less  convinced  or  a  less  courageous  man  might 
ell  have  shrunk  from  individual  collision  with  a  personage  who  evidently 
jcupied  a  position  of  high  consideration  in  the  immediate  household  of  the 
oble  Roman.  But  to  a  spirit  like  St,  Paul's,  while  there  could  be  infinite 
impassion  for  ignorance,  infinite  sympathy  with  infirmity,  infinite  tenderness 
•wards  penitence,  there  could,  on  the  other  hand,  be  no  compromise  with  im- 
Qsture,  no  tolerance  for  cupidity,  no  truce  with  Canaan.  He  stood  up,  as  it 
ere,  in  a  flame  of  fire,  his  soul  burning  with  inspired  indignation,  against  a 
tan  whose  cowardice,  greed,  and  worthlessness  he  saw  and  wished  to  expose, 
bring  on  the  false  prophet  and  sorcerer  that  earnest  gaze  which  was  perhaps 
mdered  more  conspicuous  by  his  imperfect  sight,2  he  exclaimed,  "  O  full  of 

II  guile  and  all  villainy,  thou  son  of  the  devil,3  thou  foe  of  all  righteousness, 
jase,  wilt  thou,  thy  perversion  of  the  Lord's  straight  paths."  And  then, 
Brceiving  the  terror  produced  on  the  mind  of  the  unmasked  hypocrite  by  this 
aid  and  blighting  invective,  he  suddenly  added,  "  And  now,  see,  the  Lord's 
and  is  upon  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  blind,  not  seeing  the  sun  for  a  time."1 
ne  denunciation  instantly  took  effect ;  the  sorcerer  felt  in  a  moment  that  his 
npostures  were  annihilated,  that  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  an  avenging 
istice.  A  mist  swam  before  his  eyes,  followed  by  total  darkness,  and 
roping  with  outstretched  hands  he  began  to  seek  for  some  one  to  lead  and 
aide  him. 

Nor  was  it  strange  that  a  display  of  spiritual  power  so  startling  and  so 
resistible  should  produce  a  strong  conviction  on  the  mind  of  the  Proconsul.6 
tow  far  his  consequent  belief  was  deep-seated  or  otherwise  we  have  no  evidence 
hich  would  enable  us  to  judge.  But  the  silence  of  St.  Luke  would  seem  to 
idicate  that  he  was  not  baptised,  and  we  can  hardly  look  on  him  as  a  deep  and 
felong  convert,  since  otherwise  we  should,  in  the  rarity  of  great  men  in  the 
•hristian  community,  have  as  certainly  heard  of  him  in  their  records  as  we 

1  Dion  Cassias  tells  us  that  these  senatorial  appointments  were  eircnjcrtoi  koX  Kknpwroi 
lil  13). 

,  *  Cf.  Acts  xxiil.  1. 

.  *  Possibly  in  allusion  to  his  name  Bar- Jesus — as  though  he  had  said,  "  called  the  son 
:  the  salvation  of  Jehovah,  but  really  the  son  of  the  devil,  and  the  enemy  of  all 
ghteousness."  For  SiaSoAos  cf.  John  viii.  44.  The  reading  of  the  Peshito  Bar-ShUma^ 
son  of  a  wound  "  or  "son  of  a  name,"  is  hard  to  account  for,  unless  it  be  by  euphemism 
Jastell,  Lex  Syr.  s.  v.). 

i  4  Actsxiii.  11,  axpi  Katpov,  literally,  ''until  an  opportunity,"  or,  as  we  should  say,  "for 
fie  present."  "Sciebat  Apostolus,  sui  memor  exempli,  de  tenebris  oculorum,  mentis 
base  resurgere  ad  lucem ; "  Bed©, —following  the  hint  of  St.  Chrysostom  that  ov  *oAa£ofrot 

'  to  prj/ia  aAA*  ciriOTpecpovTOfi 

*  Acts  xiii.  12. 
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hear  of  the  very  few  who  at  this  period—like  Flavius  Clemens  of  FlaviaDomi 
tilla — joined  the  Church  from  the  ranks  of  the  noble  or  the  mighty. 

The  question  has  been  often  asked  why  it  is  at  this  point  in  the  narrativi 

that  the  name  Saul  is  finally  replaced  by  the  name  Paul.1    The  old  answei 

supplied  by  St.  Jerome,  that  he  took  the  name  as  a  trophy  of  his  conversion  oi 

Sevo-iua  Paulus,  has  long  and  deservedly  been  abandoned ;  there  would  hav< 

been  in  it  an  element  of  vulgarity  impossible  to  St.  Paul.    Nor  is  there  any 

thing  to  urge  in  favour  of  the  fancy  that  he  took  the  name  as  a  token  o: 

his  humility,  to  signify  that  he  was  "  the  least  of  tho  Apostles."2    It  is  mucl 

more  probable  that  he  had  either  possessed  from  the  first  an  alternate 

name  for  facility  of  intercourse  among  the  heathen,  or  that  this  Romai 

designation  may  point  to  his  possession  of  the  Roman  franchise,  and  perhap 

to  some  bond  of  association  between  his  father  or  grandfather  and  th| 

^3milian  family,  who  bore  the  cognomen  of  Paulus.    If  he  adopted  the  nam 

on  tho  present  occasion  it  may  havo  been  because  it  was  to  a  slight  extent 

alliterative  with  his  Hebrew  name  Shaul,  which  would,  in  its  Grecised  form 

be  represented  by  Saulos ;   but  that  was  a  form  which  he  could  not  us 

in  intercourse  with  the  Greeks,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  word  in  Grec 

would  be  a  sort  of  slang  term  for  "  uppish,"  or  wanton.     The  mere  changm 

of  his  name  was  so  little  unusual  that  it  had  been  from  the  earliest  age 

a  custom  among  his  countrymen.    Joseph  had  been  known  to  the  Egyptian 

as  Zaphnath  Paaneah;  Daniel  to  tho  Assyrians  as  Belteshazzar ;  Hadassah  I 

the  Persians  as  Esther;  Jesus,  Hillel,  Onias,  Joseph,  Tarpho  to  the  Greel 

as  Jason,  Pollio,  Menelas,  Hegesippus,  and  Trypho.    When  not  assonant  tl 

name  was  sometimes  a  translation,  as  Peter  is  of  Cephas,  and  Didynn 

of  Thomas.    Sometimes,  however,  this  name  for  use  among  the  Gentiles  w; 

due  to  accidental  relations,  as  when  Josephus  took  the  praonomem  of  Flavii 

in  honour  of  Vespasian.     Of  this  we  have  other  instances,  in  the  Acts  of  tl 

Apostles,  in  the  persons  of  John  and  Joses,  who  were  known  by  the  Lat 

desionations  of  Marcus  and  Justus.    In  Paul's  case,  however,  as  ancie: 

Christian  writers  have  pointed  out,  the  change  of  name  marks  also  a  tot 

change  in  all  the  conditions  of  his  life.     "  Paul  suffers  what  Saul  had  inflicte. 

Saul  stoned,  and  Paul  was  stoned;  Saul  inflicted  scourgings  on  Christiai 

and  Paul  five  times  received  forty  stripes  save  one ;  Saul  hunted  the^  Chur 

of  God,  Paul  was  let  down  in  a  basket ;  Saul  bound,  Paul  was  bound."8 

i  «  A  primo  ecclesiae  spolio  Proc.  Serg.  Paulo  victoriae  suae  tropliaea  retulit,  erexitq 
vexillum  ut  Paulus  a  Saulo  vocaretur  "  (Jer.  ad  Philcm.  1).  In  the  Toldoth  Jeshu 
Tame  is  connected  with  b,D,  "he  worked.",  If  bo, .both  words  being ;  PWBive  pa^ci^ 
the  change  would  be  like  a  change  from  "sought"  to  "wrought ;'  and  I  cannot  h 
thinkin-  that  the  true  explanation  may  he  here.  Hemrichs  explains  2avAo«  &,  o 
IlavAos  "  der  aucK  so  wie  der  Proconsul,  ebenfalls  Paulus  hiess. 

2X?aXs,  a  contraction  of  Pauxillus,  means  "  least  "  "  Paulus  enim  parvus  (A 
Sena  clxix.  .  "  Non  ob  aliud,  quantum  mihi  videtur  hoc  nomen  elegit  nisi  ut  se  ost 
dS  tamquam  minimum  Apostolorum"  (Aug.  DeSplr.  et  Ut.  xii.  .  f  j*^M 
exuberance  of  fancy  he  contrasts  the  "  little  »  Saul  of  Benjamin,  with  the  tall  Persecut 
Mnc ?But  in  Conf.  viii.  4  he  leans  to  the  other  theory,  "Ipse  minimus  Anostolox 
tuorum,  &c.    .    .    .    Paulus  vocari  amavit  ob  tarn  magnae  msigne  victoiiae, 

a  Aj>,  Aug.  Append*  Scrm.  204, 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

ANTIOCH    IN    PISIDIA. 

u  Eespondebit  tibi  Evangelica  tuba,  Doctor  Gentium,  vas  aureum  in  loto  orbe 
[pendens." — Jer.  Adv.  Pelag.  Dial,  iii.,  p.  545. 

iviNG  now  traversed  Cyprus,  w  Paul  and  his  company" — to  use  the  expres- 
>n  by  which  St.  Luke  so  briefly  intimates  that  the  whole  force  of  the 
ssion  was  now  identified  with  one  man — weighed  anchor  from  Paphos  for 
>rga  in  Pamphylia.  Whether  they  chose  Perga  as  their  destination  in 
eordance  with  any  preconceived  plan,  or  whether  it  was  a  part  of  "  God's 
seen  Providence  by  men  nicknamed  chance,"  we  do  not  know.  It  was  not 
sy  for  an  ancient  traveller  to  go  exactly  in  what  direction  he  liked,  and  he 
.s  obliged,  in  the  circumscribed  navigation  of  those  days,  to  be  guided  in  his 
>vements  by  the  accident  of  finding  vessels  which  were  bound  for  particular 
rts.1  Now  between  Paphos,  the  political  capital  of  Cyprus,  and  Perga,  the 
[>ital  of  Pamphylia,  there  was  in  that  day  a  constant  intercourse,  as  would 
Dbably  still  be  the  case  between  Satalia  and  the  western  port  of  Cyprus  but 

•  the  dangerous  character  of  the  now  neglected  harbour  of  Baffa.  For  Perga 
hi,  the  missionaries  embarked.  They  sailed  into  the  deep  bight  of 
taleia,  and  up  the  broad,  and  in  those  days  navigable,  stream  of  the  Oestrus, 
I  anchored^mder  the  cliffs,  which  were  crowned  by  the  acropolis  of  the 
ght  Greek  city  and  the  marble  pillars  of  its  celebrated  Temple  of 
•temis. 

But  at  Perga  they  made  no  stay,  and  their  visit  was  only  marked  by 
ingle  but  disheartening  incident.  This  was  the  desertion  by  John  Mark  of 
)  mission  cause ;  "  separating  from  them,  he  returned  to  Jerusalem."  The 
lses  which  led  him  thus  to  look  back  after  he  had  put  his  hand  to  the 
>ugh  are  not  mentioned,  but  it  is  evident  that  to  the  ardent  soul  of  Paul,  at 
y  rate,  they  appeared  blameworthy,  for  we  shall  see  that  he  subsequently 
used  the  companionship  of  one  who  had  shown  such  deficient  resolution.2 

is,  howevor,  but  too  easy  to  conjecture  the  mixed  motives  by  which 
irk  was  actuated.  He  was  young.  The  novelty  of  the  work  had  worn  off. 
.  hardships,  even  under  the  favourable  circumstances  in  Cyprus,  had  not 
m  slight.  His  mother  was  at  Jerusalem,  perhaps  alone,  perhaps  exposed  to 
rsecution.  It  may  be,  too,  that  the  young  man  saw  and  resented  the  growing 
?ondency  of  Paul  over  his  cousin  Barnabas.  And  besides  .all  this,  Mark, 
>d  up  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  may  have  felt  serious 
sgivings  about  the  tendency  of  that  liberal  theology,  that  broad 
iversalism  of  proffered  admission  into  the  Church,  which  seemed  to  throw 
Jo  the  background  the  immemorial  sanctity,  not  only  of  the  oral  but  even  of 
^  written  Law.      Such  may  have  been  the  yearnings,  the  misgivings, 

*  half -unconscious  jealousies  and  resentments  which  filled  his  mind,  and 

1  See  the  chapter  on  aneient  modes  of  travel  hi  Friedlander.  Sittengesch,  Boms. 

2  Acts  iv.  38. 
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whatever  may  have  been  the  qualms  of  conscience  which  might  otherwi 
have  troubled  his  desertion  of  the  sacred  task,  these  excuses  and  argiimen 
for  doing  so  must  have  met  with  a  powerful  ally  in  the  circumstances  whi 
were  evidently  before  them. 

For  as  Mark  gazed  on  the  mighty  chain  of  Taurus,  and  remembered  t 
they  were  now  about  to  penetrate  countries  of  shifting  languages,  of  unsettl 
government,  of  semi-barbarous  populations,  of  strangely  mingled  worshi 
the  brigand  fastnesses  of  Pamphylians,  Selgenses,   Pisidians,   Lycaoniai 
Isaurians,  Cilicians,  Oliti,  Homodanenses,1  he  may  not  have  been  sorry 
conceal  dislike  to  the  task  on  which  he  had  entered  under  the   plea 
filial  duty.     At  the  time  his  defection  must  have  been  to  Paul,  even  mc 
than  to  Barnabas,  a  positive  misfortune.     Barnabas,  though  he  clung  to 
friend  and  fellow-labourer  with  entire  whole-heartedness,   must  yet  ha 
missed  the  genial  brightness,  the  graphic  utterance,   the  quick  spirit 
observation  with  which  his  cousin  relieved  the  sombre  absorption  of  Pau 
his  immediate  purpose ;  and  Paul,  who  ever  loved  the  personal  services 
younger  companions,  must  have  been  a  little  embittered,  as  daily  worr 
became  more  trying  in  the  absence  of  a  vigorous  comrade.     There  must  ha 
been  in  his  heart  a  feeling  of  indignation  against  one  who  forsook  them 
the  very  moment  when  he  could  least  be  replaced,  and  when  the  difficul 
which  he  could  so  greatly  have  lightened  began  to  assume  their  most  form 
able  shape. 

So  Mark  left  them,  and  the  Apostles  at  once  made  their  way  towards 
interior.  Although  we  are  not  toM  of  any  synagogue  at  Perga,  yet,  sii 
they  preached  there  on  their  return  journey,  there  must  have  been  so 
special  reason  for  their  now  leaving  the  place.  This  reason  has  been  found 
the  probability  that  they  reached  the  town  towards  the  middle  of  sprir 
when  the  entire  population  of  the  cities  on  the  plain  and  sea-coast  are  in 
habit  of  moving  inland  to  the  yailahs,  or,  as  they  would  be  called  in  Switz 
land,  " alps"  or  mountain  pastures,  which  enable  thorn  to  escape  the  fie 
and  malarious  heat  of  the  lower  regions.3  It  would  bo  useless  to  preach 
Perga  at  the  very  time  that  its  main  population  wore  deserting  it ;  and  anj 
the  numerous  caravans  or  family-migrations,  which  were  filling  the  roads  i 
passes  with  mules  and  camels  and  herds  of  cattle,  would  furnish  the  Apos< 
with  company  and  protection.  "Without  such  escort  it  would  have  been 
prudent,  if  not  impossible,  for  them  to  make  their  way  by  those  danger 
roads  where  it  is  probable  that  the  snow-drifts  still  lay  in  many  places,  i 
they  might  often  find  the  bridges  shattered  and  swept  away  by  the  sud 
spates  of  rushing  streams. 

The  few  modern  travellers  who  have  visited  these  parts  of  Asia  Mi 

1  Strabo,  xii.  6,  7.     See  Lewin,  i.  130,  sqq. 

2  Con.  and  Howson,  i.  177,  who  quote  Spratt  and  Forbes,  Travels  in  Lycia,  1.  48, 
2  IS ;  Fcllowes,  Lycia,  238. 

3  A  striking  description  of  such  a  migration  among  the  Kirghiz  Tartars  may  be  f< 
In  Mr.  Atkinson's  Travel^. 
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pe>  furnished  us  with  minute  and  picturesque  descriptions  of  the  abrupt 
ne-paved  ascents;  the  sarcophagi  and  sculptured  tomb3  among  the  pro- 
ting  rocks;  the  narrowing  valleys  through  which  the  rivers  descend,  and 
3r  which  frown  precipices  perforated  with  many  caves  ;  the  sudden  bursts 

magnificent  prospect  in  which  you  gaze   "from  the  rocky  steps  of  the 
fone  of  winter  upon  the  rich  and  verdant  plain  of   summer,  with  the 
le  soa  in  the  distance;"   the  constant  changes  of  climate;  the  zones  of 
fetation  through  which  the  traveller  ascends ;   the  gleam  of  numberless 
|eadcs  caught  here  and  there  amid  the  dark  pine  groves  that  clothe  the 
gr  slopes;  the  thickets  of  pomegranate  and  oleander  that  mantle  the  river- 
Js;   the  wild  flowers  that  enamel  the  grass  with  their  rich  inlay;   the 
ptless  flocks  of  cattle  grazing  over  pastures  whose  interminable  expanses 
,  only  broken  by  the  goat's-hair  huts  of  the  shepherd,  made  to  this  day  of 
,  same  material  as  that  by  the  manufacture  of  which  St.  Paul  earned  his 
ly  bread.    And  when  the  traveller  has  emerged  on  the  vast  central  plateau 
A.sia  Minor  they  describe  the  enchanting  beauty  of  the  fresh  and  salt  water 
es  by  which  the  road  often  runs  for  miles;  the  tortoises  that  sun  them- 
es m  the  shallow  pools ;  the  flights  of  wild  swans  which  now  fill  the  air 
h  rushing  wings,  and  now  "  ruffle  their  pure  cold  plumes "   upon  the 
jers ;  the  storks  that  stand  for  hours  patiently  fishing  in  the  swampy  pools. 
;h  must  have  been  the  sights  which  everywhere  greeted  the  eyes  of  Paul 
:  Barnabas  as  they  made  their  way  from  Perga  to  the  Pisidian  Antioch. 
3y  would  have  filled  a  modern  missionary  with  rapture,  and  the  feelings  of 
titude  and  adoration  with  which  a  Martyn  or  a  Hebor  would  have  "  climbed 
these  sunbeams  to  the  Father  of  Lights  "  would  have  gone  far  to  help 
m  in  the  endurance  of  their  hard  and  perilous  journeys.     Mungo  Park,  in 
mching  passage,  has  described  how  his  soul,  fainting  within  him  to  the 
f  point  of  death,  was  revived  by  seeing  amid  the  scant  herbage  of  the 
srt  a  single  tuft  of  emerald  moss,  with  its  delicate  filaments  and  amber 
res ;   and  the  journals  of  those  whose  feet  in  recent  days  have  been 
atiful  upon  the  mountains  over  which  they  carried  the  message  of  peace 
and  in  passages  delightfully  descriptive  of  the  scenes  through  which  they 
>ed,  and  which  they  regarded  as  aisle  after  aisle  in  the  magnificent  temple 
he  one  true  God.     But,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  of  no  such  feelino-  is 
•e  a  single  trace  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostle  or  of  his  historian.     The 

of  natural  scenery,  which  to  moderns  is  a  source  of  delight  so  continuous 

so  intense,  was  little  known  to  the  ancients  in  general,  and  in  spite 
i  few  poetic  exceptions,  was  known  perhaps  to  the  Semites  of  that  age 
t  of  all.1     How  often  did  Paul  climb  the  mountain  passes  of  the  Taurus  • 

often  had  he  seen  Olympus  ' 

"  Soaring  snow-clad  through  its  native  sky ;" 
often  had  he  passed  on  foot  by  "the  great  rivers  that  move  like  God's 

IfctEhZ?  6?5fn^a  *??°  teMerkpm;  a  man  who,  like  all   the  best  Jews, 
in  the  hopes  of  the  future  (Rom.  viii.  24;  xv,  4;  Tit.  ii.  13,  &a). 
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eternity ;"  tow  often  had  his  barque  furrowed  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mgn 

among  those  .  . . 

°  "  Sprinkled  isles, 

Lily  on  lily,  which  o'erlace  the  sea, 

And  laugh  their  pride  when  the  light  wave  lisps  Greece !" 

But  all  these  scenes  of  glory  and  loveliness  left  no  impression  upon  his  mi: 
or  have  at  least  left  no  trace  upon  his  page.1  We  might  pity  tha  loss  wh 
he  thus  suffered,  and  regret  the  ineffectualness  of  a  source  of  consolat 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  ever  at  hand,  were  it  not  that  to  St.  P 
such  consolations  were  needless.  The  soul  that  lived  in  heaven,2  the  thoug 
which  were  fuU  of  immortality,  the  conviction  that  the  Lord  was  at  hand, 
yearning  for  the  souls  for  which  Christ  died-made  up  to  him  for  all  besic 
God  would  have  granted  all  other  consolations  had  he  needed  them;  but 
steps  which  were  ever  on  the  golden  streets  of  the  New  Jerusalem  trod  he 
lessly  over  the  volcanic  soil  of  a  world  treasured  up  with  the  stores  of  fire  wl 
should  hereafter  reduce  it  to  ashes.3  Tho  goblet  which  was  full  of  the  ] 
wine  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  had  no  room  in  it  for  the  fruit  of  the  vim 
even  those  earthly  pleasures  which  are  of  all  others  the  most  innocent, 
most  universal,  and  the  most  blest. 

Nor  must  we  fail  to  see  that  there  was  an  advantage  as  well  as  a  disadi 
tage  in  this  absorption.  If  St.  Paul  never  alludes  to  the  transcendent  bean 
of  the  lands  through  which  he  travelled,  so  neither  does  one  word  escape 
about  the  recurrent  annoyances,  the  perpetual  minor  discomforts  and 
ations  of  travel.  The  journals  of  modern  wanderers  tell  us  of  the  drencl 
rain*  the  glaring  heats,  the  terrible  fatigues,  the  incessant  publicity,  the  st 
of  insects,  the  blinding  storms  of  dust,  the  trying  changes  of  season, 
scarcity  and  badness  of  provisions.  But  to  Paul  all  these  trivial  bnrc 
which  often,  nevertheless,  require  more  heroism  for  thoir  patient  eiiclur 
than  those  more  serious  perils  which  summon  up  all  our  fortitude  for  1 
conquest  or  resistance,  were  as  nothing.  He  felt  the  tedium  and  the  mis 
of  travel  as  little  as  he  cared  for  its  rewards.  All  these  things  had  no  bea 
on  his  main  purpose;  they  belonged  to  the  indifferent  things  of  life. 

And  so  the  Apostles  made  their  way  up  the  valley  of  tho  Costrus,  ps 
along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  large  and  beautiful  lake  Eycrdir,  and  afl 
-journey  of  some  forty  leagues,  which  probably  occupied  about  a  week, 
arrived  at  the  flourishing  commercial  town  of  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  or  Anti. 
Csesarea  We  learn  from  Strabo  that  it  had  been  founded  by  the  Magu 
re  founded  by  Seleucus,  and  subsequently  made  a  Roman  colony,  with 
municipal  government,  by  Augustus.    The  centrality  of  its  position  on  i 

l  There  are  some  excellent  remarks  on  this  subject  In  Friedlander,  Sittengestk. 
There m« some  exceu  ^.^  ^.^  al    ffect 

^S  allude  to  twili-ht  colours,   or  the  blue  of  distant  hills,  or  aerial  pel  spe 

SSS^tiS^eulture  of  exoticplants  and  thepoetry  of  natural  history 

developed  those  feelings  in  the  moderns  (Humboldt  s  Cosmos  u.). 

a  Phil.  iii.  20 ;  Eph.  ii.  6,  &c.  5  2  ret.  w.  7. 
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iieh  communicated  southwards  with  Perga  and  Attaleia,  westwards  with 
>anioa,  northwards  with  the  great  towns  of  Galatia,  and  eastwards  with 
mium  and  the  Cilician  gates,  made  it  a  great  commercial  emporium  for  the 
»de  of  Asia  Minor  in  wood,  oil,  skins,  goat's  hair,  and  Angola  wool.  Its 
ie  position— for  it  had  long  been  confused  with  Ak-sher,  the  ancient  Philo- 
.linm— was  discovered  by  Mr.  Arundell  in  1833.1  Conspicuous  among  ita 
us  are  the  remains  of  a  noble  aqueduct,  which  shows  its  former  importance, 
i  coins  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  prominence  given  on  the  one  hand  to 

colonial  privileges,  and  on  the  other  to  its  very  ancient  worship  of  the  moon 
a  masculine  divinity  under  the  title  of  Men  Archaios.  This  worship  had  in 
•mer  days  been  very  flourishing,  and  the  temple  of  Men  had  been  thronged 
th  Hieroduli,  who  lived  on  its  estates  and  revenues.  Strabo  tells  us  that, 
rno  soventy  years  before  this  time,  on  the  death  of  King  Amyntas,  to  whom 
sidia  had  been  assigned  by  Mark  Antony,  this  tomple  had  been  abolished ; 
t  though  the  worship  may  have  been  entirely  shorn  of  its  ancient  splendour, 
probably  still  lingered  among  the  ignorant  and  aboriginal  population. 

But  the  message  of  the  Apostles  was  not  in  the  first  instance  addressed  to 
3  native  Pisidians,  nor  to  the  Greeks,  who  formed  the  second  stratum  of  the 
pulation,  nor  to  the  Romans,  who  were  the  latest  occupants,  but  primarily  to 
b  Jews  who  had  come  thither  with  the  stream  of  Latin  immigration,  which 
3ured  them  equal  privileges  with  the  other  inhabitants.  Doubtless  the  first 
re  of  the  Apostles— and  this  was  the  work  in  which  Mark  might  have  been 
ecially  useful— was  to  repair  to  the  "  strangers'  rooms  "  attached  to  the 
nagogue,  and  then  to  find  convenient  lodgings  in  the  Jews'  quarter,  and  to 
ovide°  means  of  securing  a  sale  for  the  cilicium,  by  the  weaving  of  which 
ral  honourably  lived.  The  trade  only  occupied  his  hands,  without  interrupt- 
g  either  his  meditations  or  his  speech,  and  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that 
S  a  few  of  the  converts  who  loved  him  best,  were  won  rather  by  the  teach- 
g  and  conversations  of  the  quiet  rooms  where  he  sat  busily  at  work,  than  by 

fmore  tumultuous  and  interrupted  harangues  in  the  public  synagogues. 
But  the  mission  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  was  not  meant  for  the  few  alone, 
iey  always  made  a  point  of  visiting  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath  Day,  and 
izing  any  opportunity  that  offered  itself  to  address  the  congregation.  The 
sit  to  Antioch  in  Pisidia  is  rendered  interesting  by  the  scenes  which  led  to 
e  first  sermon  of  St.  Paul  of  which  the  record  has  been  preserved. 

The  town  possessed  but  a  single  synagogue,  which  must,  therefore,  have 
ien  a  large  one.  J  The  arrangements  were  no  doubt  almost  identical  with 
iose  which  exist  in  the  present  day  throughout  the  East.  As  they  entered 
ie  low,  square,  unadorned  building,  differing  from  Gentile  places  of  worship 
r  its  total  absence  of  interior  sculpture,  they  would  see  on  one  side  the  lattice- 
ork  partition,  behind  which  sat  a  crowd  of  veiled  and  silent  women.  In  front 
I  these  would  be  the  reader's  desk,  and  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 

1  It  is  near  the  insignificant  modern  town  of  Jalobatz,  and  its  identity  is  rendered 
stain  by  coins  and  inscriptions.  (See  Arundell,  Asia  Minor,  ch.  xn.  ;  Hamilton, 
csearches  in  Asia  Minor,  i.,  ch.  xxvii. ;  in  Con.  and  Hows.  i.  182.) 
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facing  the  rest  of  the  congregation,  those  chief  seats  which  Rabbis  ai 
Pharisees  were  so  eager  to  secure.  The  Kibleh,  or  sacred  direction  towar 
which  all  prayer  was  offered,  was  Jerusalem;  and  on  that  side  would  be  tl 
curtain,  behind  which  was  the  ark  containing  the  sacred  rolls.1  Paul,  as 
former  Sanhedrist,  and  Barnabas,  as  a  Levite,  and  both  of  them  as  men 
superior  Jewish  education,  might  fairly  have  claimed  to  sit  in  the  chairs 
benches  set  apart  for  the  elders.  But  perhaps  they  had  been  told  what  the 
Lord  had  said  on  the  subject,  and  took  their  seats  among  the  ordinary  wo 
shippers.2 

Each  as  he  entered  covered  his  head  with  his  iallith,  and  the  praye: 
began.  They  were  read  by  the  Sheliach  or  "  apostle  of  the  congregation,3  wl 
stood  among  the  standing  congregation.  The  language  employed  was  pi 
bably  Greek.  Hebrew  had  long  been  to  the  Jews  a  learned  language,  unde 
stood  only  by  the  few,  and  in  remote  places,  like  Antioch  of  Pisidia,  knoT 
possibly  to  only  one  or  two.  In  spite  of  the  stiff  conservatism  of  a  ft 
Rabbis,  the  Jews  as  a  nation  had  the  good  sense  to  see  that  it  would  be  usek 
to  utter  prayers  unless  they  were  "  understanded  of  the  people."  4  After  I 
prayers  followed  the  First  Lesson,  or  Parashah,  and  this,  owing  to  the  sancti 
which  the  Jews  attached  to  the  very  sounds  and  letters  of  Scripture,  was  re 
in  Hebrew,  but  was  translated  or  paraphrased  verse  by  verse  by  the  Metw$ 
man,  or  interpreter.  The  Chazzdn,  or  clerk  of  the  synagogue,  took  t 
Thorah-roU  from  the  ark,  and  handed  it  to  the  reader.  By  the  side  of  t 
reader  stood  the  interpreter,  unless  he  performed  that  function  for  himself, 
could  be  easily  done,  since  the  Septuagint  version  was  now  universally  di 
seminated.  After  the  Parashah,  was  read  the  short  Haphtarah,  or  what  i 
should  call  the  Second  Lesson,  from  the  Prophets,  the  translation  into  t 
vernacular  being  given  at  the  end  of  every  three  verses.  After  this  follow 
the  Midrash,  the  exposition  or  sermon.  It  was  not  delivered  by  one  £ 
minister,  but,  as  at  the  present  day  any  distinguished  stranger  who  happe 
to  be  present  is  asked  by  way  of  compliment  to  read  the  Thorah,  so  in  the 
days  the  Bosh  ha-Keneseth  might  ask  any  one  to  preach  who  seemed  likely 
do  so  with  profit  to  the  worshippers.6 

Accordingly  on  this  occasion  when  the  Haphtarah  and  Parashah  we 
ended,  the  BatUmirn— the  "men  of  leisure"  who  managed  the  affairs 
the  synagogue,  and  corresponded  to  our  churchwardens— sent  the  Chazzi 
to  ask  the  strangers  if  they  had  any  word  of  exhortation  to  the  peop 
Some  rumour  that  they  were  preachers  of  a  new  and  remarkable  doctri 
must  already  have  spread  in  the  little  Jewish  community,  and  it  was  evident 

1  nyn« 

2  Matt,  xxiil.  6,  irptoroKaBeSpCai,  jmnp.    Philo  makes  frequent  allusions  to  the  order  a 
arrangements  of  synagogue- worship  at  this  period. 

*  TO2  rrto.  4  BeracMth,  f.  3, 1 ;  Sota,  f.  21,  1. 

6  irpoeXOuv  Si  6   irpe<r/3vraTOf   KJt*   twv  Soy/xarcov  jpirciprfrarof   SiaXfyeTai    (Philo,    Quod    Oil 

Prob.  12).    Dr.  Frankl,  in  his  Jews  in  the  East,  tells  us  that  he  was  constantly  call 
upon  to  perform  this  function.    Full  details  of  synagogue  worship  may  be  found 
Maimonides,  Jad  Hachezaka  (Hitch.  Tephil.  viii.  10—12),   and  s.  v.  Haphtarah  a 
Synagogue  in  Kitto's  Cyclopaedia,  by  Dr.  Ginsburg. 
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ixpected  that  they  would  be  called  upon.  Paul  instantly  accepted  the  invi- 
tation.1 Usually  a  Jewish  preacher  sat  down  during  the  delivery  of  his 
;ercnon,a  as  is  freely  done  by  Roman  Catholics  abroad ;  but  Paul,  instead  of 
£oing  to  the  pulpit,  seems  merely  to  have  risen  in  his  place,  and  with  uplifted 
>rm  and  beckoning  finger 3 — in  the  attitude  of  one  who,  however  much  ho 
nay  sometimes  have  been  oppressed  by  nervous  hesitancy,  is  proved  by  the 
addresses  which  have  been  preserved  to  us,  to  have  been  in  moments  cf 
amotion  and  excitement  a  bold  orator — he  spoke  to  the  expectant  throng,       — / 

The  sermon  in  most  instances,  as  in  the  case  of  our  Lord's  address  at 
Nazareth,  would  naturally  take  the  form  of  a  Midrash  on  what  the  congre- 
gation had  just  heard  in  one  or  other  of  the  two  lessons.  Such  seems  to 
lave  been  the  line  taken  by  St.  Paul  in  this  his  first  recorded  sermon.  The 
occurrence  of  two  words  in  this  brief  address,  of  which  one  is  a  most  un- 
isual  form,4  and  the  other  is  employed  in  a  most  unusual  meaning,5 
ind  the  fact  that  these  two  words  are  found  respectively  in  the  first  of 
Deuteronomy  and  the  first  of  Isaiah,  combined  with  the  circumstance  tliat 
■he  historical  part  of  St.  Paul's  sermon  turns  on  the  subject  alluded  to  in 
he  first  of  these  chapters,  and  the  promise  of  free  remission  is  directly 
mggested  by  the  other,  would  make  it  extremely  probable  that  those  were 
fihe  two  chapters  which  he  had  just  heard  read.  His  sermon  in  fact,  or  rather 
the  heads  of  it,  which  can  alone  be  given  in  the  brief  summary  of  St.  Luke,6 
is  exactly  the  kind  of  masterly  combination  and  application  of  these  two 
3cripture  lessons  of  the  day  which  we  should  expect  from  such  a  preacher. 
AM  when  turning  to  the  Jewish  Lectionary,  and  bearing  in  mind  ita  ex- 
treme antiquity,  we  find  that  these  two  very  lessons  are  combined  as  the 
Parashah  and  Haphtarah  of  the  same  Sabbath,  we  see  an  almost  convincing 
proof  that  those  were  the  two  lessons  which  had  been  read  on  that  Sabbath 
Day  in  the  synagogue  of  Antioch  more  than  1,800  years  ago.7  Here  again 
we  find  another  minute  and  most  unsuspected  trace  of  the  close  faithfulness 
pf  St.  Luke's  narrative,  as  well  as  an  incidental  proof  that  St.  Paul  spoke 
iln  Greek.  The  latter  point,  however,  hardly  needs  proof.  Greek  was  at 
that  time  the  language  of  the  civilised  world  to  an  extent  far  greater  than 

1  We  can  hardly  imagine  that  he  showed  the  feigned  reluctance  inculcated  by  the 
rabbis  (Berachdth,  34, 1). 

2  Luke  iv.  20.  s  Cf .  Acts  xii.  17 ;  xxi.  40 ;  xxvi.  1. 

4  Acts  xiii.  18,  «Tpo<f>o<f>dp»}<rev  (A,  0,  E),  "carried  them  as  a  man  carries  his  little  son." 
LXX.,  Deut.  i.  31;  cf.  Ex.  xix.  4;  Isa.  lxiii.  9;  Am.  ii.  10,  &c.  He  is  not  here 
treproaching  them,  but  only  speaking  of  God's  mercy  to  them.  The  word  also  occurs  in 
2  Mace.  vii.  27. 

5  Acts  xiii.  17,  ity<o<rei>,  in  the  sense  of  "he  brought  them  up*'  (Isa.  i.  2) ;  whereas 
elsewhere  it  means  "elevated"  or  "raised  up"  (Luke  i.  52;  2  Cor.  xi.  7).  In  verse  19 
he  uses  KaT€Kkn(>ov6fi-naev  (a,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  G,  H,  &c.)  in  the  rare  sense  of  "  divided  as 
an  inheritance  "  (where  our  text  follows  the  correction,  *caT€KA»ipo5oTTjarei/),  as  in  Deut.  i.  38. 

6  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  no  single  address  of  St.  Paul  in  the  Acts  would  take 
tmore  than  five  minutes  in  delivery, 

7  They  are  read  on  the  Sabbath  which,  from  the  first  word  of  the  chapter  in  Isaiah,  is 
called  the  Sabbath  Hazon*  In  the  present  list  of  Jewish  lessons,  Deut.  i. — ill.  22  and 
I  isa.  i.  1—22,  stand  forty-fourth  in  order  under  the  Masoretie  title  of  Dnn.  This  brilliant 
conjecture  is  due  to  Bengel. 
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French  is  the  common  language  of  the  Continent.  It  is  quite  certain  thai 
all  the  Jews  would  have  understood  it;  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  mor< 
than  a  few  of  them  would  have  understood  the  Pisidian  dialect ;  it  is  to  tin 
last  degree  improbable  that  Paul  knew  anything  of  Pisidian ;  and  that  h 
suddenly  acquired  it  by  the  gift  of  tongues,  can  only  bo  regarded  as  ai 
exploded  fancy  due  to  an  erroneous  interpretation. 

St.  Paul's  sermon  is  not  only  interesting  as  a  sign  of  the  more  or  lesi 
extemporaneous  tact  with  which  he  utilised  the  scriptural  impressions  whicl 
were  last  and  freshest  in  the  minds  of  his  audience,  but  far  more  as 
specimen  of  the  facts  and  arguments  which  he  urged  in  his  first  addressei 
to  mixed  congregations  of  Jews  and  Proselytes.  The  numerous  and  exclu 
sively  Pauline  expressions1  in  which  it  abounds,  show  that  either  notes  of  ii 
must  have  been  preserved  by  some  Antiochene  Christian,  or  that  he  musi 
himself  have  furnished  an  outline  of  it  to  St.  Luke.2  It  is  further  importam 
as  an  indication  that  even  at  this  early  period  of  his  career  Paul  had  been  lee 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  if  not  to  the  full  comprehension,  at  least  to  the  germ 
of  those  truths  which  he  afterwards  developed  with  such  magnificent  forci 
and  overwhelming  earnestness.  The  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  and  oj 
the  inutility  of  the  works  of  the  law  to  procure  remission  of  sins,  lie  clearlj 
involved  in  this  brief  but  striking  sermon,  which  also  gives  us  some  insighi 
into  Paul's  method  of  applying  Scripture ;  into  his  adoption  of  the  currem 
chronology  of  his  nation ; 3  and,  lastly,  into  the  effects  which  had  been  pro 

1  See  (in  the  Greek)  Acts  xiii.  25  compared  with  xx.  24,  2  Tim.  iv.  7  ;  26  with  xx.  32 
27  with  xxiv.  21 ;  39  with  Rem.  vi.  7 ;  39  with  Rom.  v.  9,  Gal.  iii.  11,  and  others,  ii 
Alford's  references.  Compare,  too,  the  thoughts  and  expressions  of  33,  34  with  Rom.  i.  4 
?i.  9 ;  and  39  with  Rom.  viii.  3,  Gal.  iii.  11. 

2  Perhaps  a  better  hypothesis  is  that  in  general  outline  the  three  main  sections  of  ii 
(Acts  xiii.  16—22,  23—31,  32—41)  may  have  been  often  repeated.     (Ewald,  vi.  658.) 

3  For  instance,  in  verse  20  he  makes  the  period  of  the  Judges  last  450  years.  It  h 
true  that  here  the  best  uncial  MSS.  transpose  the  «T€<n  rerpaKoo-iois  KaX  irevTrJKovra  to  th« 
previous  verse  (n,  A,  B,  C,  and  the  Coptic,  Sahidic,  and  Armenian  versions).  But  thii 
is  exactly  one  of  the  instances  in  which  the  "paradiplomatic"  evidence  entirely  outweighi 
that  of  the  MSS.  For  the  reading  of  the  text  is  found  in  E,  G,  H,  and  many  othe] 
MSS. ;  and  while  we  see  an  obvious  reason  why  it  should  have  been  altered,  we  see  non< 
why  the  other  reading  should  have  been  tampered  with.  The  case  stands  thus.  The 
chronology  which  gives  a  period  of  450  years  to  the  Judges  is  in  direct  contradiction  t< 
1  Kings  vi.  1,  which  makes  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon's  reign  fall  in  the  480th  yeai 
after  the  Exodus.  Why,  then,  do  modern  editors  adopt  it  in  spite  of  the  oldesi 
uncials?  Not,  as  Bishop  Wordsworth  says,  out  of  "arbitrary  caprice,,,  or  "to  gratifj 
a  morbid  appetite  of  scepticism  by  contradictions  invented  by  itself,  and  imputec 
to  Holy  Writ,"  or  "an  inordinate  love  of  discovering  discrepancies  in  Holy  Scrip 
ture;"  but  for  reasons,  of  which  he  must  surely  have  been  aware — viz.,  because 
(1)  the  same  erroneous  chronology  is  also  found  in  Josephus  (Antt.  viii.  3,  §  1,  anc 
potentially  in  xx.  10,  §  1),  and  is,  therefore,  obviously  the  current  one  among  th* 
Jews ;  and  was  current  (2)  because  it  is  the  exact  period  given  by  the  addition,  a, 
the  vague  and  often  synchronous  periods  given  in  the  Book  of  Judges  itself.  And  (3)  evei 
if  we  accept  the  corrected  reading — which  can  only  be  done  in  the  teeth  of  the  rule 
"Facilion  lectioni  praestat  ardua" — we  only  create  fresh  chronological  difficulties 
On  such  subjects  the  knowledge  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Apostles  never  professes  to  be  mon 
than  the  knowledge  of  their  time.  To  attribute  to  them  a  miraculous  superiority  to  th< 
notions  of  their  day  in  subjects  within  the  reach  of  man's  unaided  research,  is  an  erroi 
which  all  the  greatest  modern  theologians  have  rightly  repudiated  as  pregnant  witb 
mischief.    Similarly,  in  verse  33,  *v  r$  rrpwry  ^aX/xw,  though  only  found  in  D,  is  un-i 
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dticed  upon  Lis  mind  by  the  speeches  he  had  heard  from  St.  Peter  and  from 
St.  Stephen.  From  the  latter  of  these  he  borrows  his  use  of  what  may  be 
called  the  historic  method;  from  the  former,  the  remarkable  Messianic 
argumont  for  the  Resurrection  which  he  founds  on  a  passage  in  the  Second 
Psalm.1 

Beginning  with  a  courteous  address  to  the  Jews  and  Proselytes,  and 
bespeaking  their  earnest  attention,  he  touched  first  on  that  providence  of  God 
in  the  history  of  Israel  of  which  they  had  just  been  reminded  in  the  Haphtarah. 
Ho  had  chosen  them,  had  nurtured  them  in  Egypt,  had  delivered  them  from  its 
bondage,  had  carried  them  like  a  nursing  father  in  the  wilderness,  had  driven 
out  seven  nations  of  Canaan  before  them,  had  governed  them  by  judges  for 
450  years,  and  then  for  forty  years,  as  tradition  said,  had  granted  them  for 
their  king  one  whom — with  an  allusion  to  his  own  name  and  tribe  which  is 
inimitably  natural — he  calls  "  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish,  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin."  Then  fusing  three  separate  passages  of  scriptural  encomium  on 
David  into  one  general  quotation  (13-22)  he  announces  the  central  truth  which 
it  was  his  mission  to  preach  :  that,  of  David's  seed,  God  had  raised  up  accord- 
ing to  His  promise  One  who,  as  His  very  name  signified,  was  a  Saviour,  and  to 
whom  the  great  acknowledged  prophet,  John  the  Baptist,  had  borne  direct 
witness.  It  was  true  that  the  rulers  of  Jerusalem — and  on  this  painful  side  of 
the  subject  he  dwells  but  lightly — had,  less  from  deliberate  wickedness  than 
from  ignorance,  put  Him  to  death,  thereby  fulfilling  the  direct  prophecies  of 
Scripture.  But — and  this  was  the  great  fact  on  which  he  relied  to  remove  the 
terrible  offence  of  the  Cross — God  had  baised  Him  from  the  dead  (23-31). 
This  was  an  historic  objective  fact,  to  which,  as  a  fact  tested  by  their  living 
senses,  many  could  bear  witness.  And  lest  they  should  hesitate  about  this 
testimony,  he  proceeded  to  show  that  it  was  in  accordance  with  all  those  pro- 
phecies which  had  been  for  centuries  the  most  inspiring  part  of  their  nation's 
faith.  The  Resurrection  to  which  they  testified  was  the  highest  fulfilment  of 
the  Psalm  in  which  God  had  addressed  David  as  His  son.  And  there  were 
two  special  passages  which  foreshadowed  this  great  truth.  One  was  in  Isaiah, 
where  the  Prophet  had  promised  to  God's  true  children  the  holy,  the  sure, 
mercies  of  David;  the  other  was  that  on  which  St.  Peter  had  dwelt  in  his 
speech  at  Pentecost — the  confident  hope  expressed  in  that  Michtam  or  "Golden 
Psalm  " — that  God  would  not  leave  his  soul  in  hell,  or  suffer  Efts  holy  one  to 
see  corruption.  More  must  have  been  involved  in  that  yearning  conviction 
than  could  possibly  affect  David  himself.  He  had  died,  he  had  seen  corrup- 
tion ;  but  He  of  the  seed  of  David  whom  God  had  raised — of  Him  alone  was 
"it  true  that  His  soul  was  not  loft  in  the  unseen  world,  and  His  flesh  had  not 
seen  corruption.    What  they  had  to  preach,  then,  was  forgiveness  of  sins 

doubtedly  the  right  reading,  as  against  fievT^,  which  is  found  in  M  and  the  other  uncials, 
which  is  simply  a  correction,  because  the  quotation  is  from  Psalm  ii.  7 ;  and  it  was  over- 
looked that  among  the  Jews  in  St.  Paul's  time  the  Second  Psalm  was  regarded  as  the 
First,  the  First  being  "  an  introduction  to  the  Psalter." 

1  Compare  Acts  xiii.  86—37  with  St.  Peter's  speech  in  Acts  ii.  27. 
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through  Hiin.  In  the  Mosaic  Law — and  once  more  Paul  touched  but  lightly, 
and  in  language  least  likely  to  cause  offence,  upon  this  dangerous  ground — 
remission  of  sins  was  not  to  be  found ;  but  there  was  not  only  remission,  but 
justification,  for  all  who  believed  in  Jesus.  A  quotation  from  Habakkuk 
formed  the  striking  conclusion  of  a  sermon  which  had  been  thus  weighted  with 
awful  truths  and  startling  testimony.  It  warned  them  that  however  startling 
that  testimony  might  be,  yet  if  they  disbelieved  it  as  their  fathers  had  dis- 
believed the  threat  of  Chaldean  retribution,  the  contempt  of  insolent  derision 
might  be  followed  by  the  astonishment  of  annihilating  doom  (32-41).1 

Thus,  from  the  standpoint  of  those  who  heard  him — commenting  on  the 
passages  which  had  just  sounded  in  their  ears — appealing  to  the  prophecies  in 
which  they  believed — quoting,  or  alluding  to,  the  Scriptures  which  they  held 
so  sacred — relying  on  the  history  to  which  they  clung  with  such  fond  affection, 
and  pouring  his  flood  of  light  on  these  "  dark  speeches  upon  the  harp  n  which 
had  hitherto  wanted  their  true  explanation — thus  mingling  courtesy  and  warn- 
ing,  the  promises  of  the  past  and  their  fulfilment  in  the  present — thus  drowning 
the  dark  horror  which  lay  in  the  thought  of  a  crucified  Messiah  in  the  dawning 
light  of  His  resurrection — did  St.  Paul  weave  together  argument,  appeal,  and 
testimony  to  convince  them  of  the  new  and  mighty  hope  wliich  he  proffered, 
and  to  foreshadow  that  which  was  so  difficult  for  them  to  accept — the  doing 
away  of  the  old  as  that  which,  having  received  its  divine  fulfilment,  must  now 
be  regarded  as  ineffectual  symbol  and  obsolete  shadow,  that  in  Christ  all  things 
might  become  new.2 

It  was  not  surprising  that  a  discourse  so  powerful  should  produce  a  deep 
effect.  Even  the  Jews  were  profoundly  impressed.  As  they  streamed  out  of 
the  synagogue,  Jew  and  Gentile  alike3  begged  that  the  same  topics  might  be 
dwelt  on  in  the  discourse  of  the  next  Sabbath ; 4  and  after  the  entire  breaking 
up  of  the  congregation,  many  both  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  Proselytes  of  the 
Gato  followed  Paul  and  Barnabas  for  the  purpose  of  further  inquiry  and  con- 
versation. Both  at  that  time  and  during  the  week  the  Apostles  did  all  they 
could  to  widen  the  knowledge  of  these  inquirers,  and  to  confirm  their  nascent 
faith.5    Meanwhile  the  tidings  of  the  great  sermon  spread  through  the  city. 

1  Acts  xiii.  41,  "ye  despisers"  corresponds  to  "among  the  heathen  "in  the  original  of 
Hab.  i.  5,  because  the  LXX.  which  St.  Paul  here  quotes  seems  to  have  read  DH^a 
(bogMfm),  arrogantes,"  for  ciaa  [baggotm),  by  one  of  the  numberless  instances  of  variant 
readings  in  the  Hebrew  of  which  the  Greek  version  affords  so  striking  a  proof. 

2  Paul  speaks  slightingly  of  his  own  eloquence  ;  but  we  see  by  the  recorded  specimens 
of  his  sermons  to  barbarians  in  Pisidia,  to  philosophers  at  Athens,  and  to  Jews  at  Jeru- 
salem,  how  powerful  was  his  method  ;  and  we  are  sure  that  there  must  also  have  been 
the  "  vividus  vultus,  vividae  manus,  vividi  oculi,  denique  omnia  vivida." 

3  Acts  xiii  42.  The  E.  V.  has  "  the  Gentiles  besought ;"  but  ra  eflnj  is  an  idle  gloss, 
not  found  in  «,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  &c. 

4  €19  to  ix€Ta£v  o"a/3j3aToi/.  The  use  of  /xerafv  for  "  next  following  "  has  puzzled  commen- 
tators, and  led  them  to  such  erroneous  renderings  as  "  for  the  intervening  week  ; "  but  it 
is  found  in  late  Greek  (Jos.  B.  J.  v.  4,  §  2 ;  c.  Ap.  i.  21 ;  Plut.  Inst.  Lac.  42),  and  h 
a  mere  extension  of  the  classical  Greek  idiom.     (See  my  Brief  Cheek  Syntax,  §  82,  iv.) 

5  Acts  xiii.  43,  "  urged  them  to  abide  by  the  grace  of  God ;  *  of.  xx.  24.  The  expres- 
sion is  thoroughly  Paulino.    (1  Cor.  xv.  10 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  1,  &c.) 
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On  the  following  Sabbath  a  vast  crowd,  of  all  ranks,  nationalities,  and  classes, 
thronged  the  doors  of  the  synagogue.  Immediately  the  haughty  oxclusivoness 
of  the  Jews  took  the  alarm.  They  were  jealous  that  a  single  address  of  this 
dubious  stranger,  with  his  suspicious  innovations,  should  have  produced  a 
greater  effect  than  their  years  of  proselytism.  They  were  indignant  that  one 
who  seemed  to  have  suddenly  dropped  down  among  them  from  the  snows  of 
Taurus  with  an  astonishing  gospel  should,  at  a  touch,  thrill  every  heart  with 
the  electric  sympathy  of  love,  and  achieve  more  by  one  message  of  free  salva- 
tion than  they  had  achieved  in  a  century  by  raising  a  prickly  hedge  around  the 
exclusive  sanctity  of  their  Law.  Paul — again  the  chief  speaker — no  longer 
met  with  attentive  and  eager  listeners ;  he  was  interrupted  again  and  again  by 
flat  contradiction  and  injurious  taunts.1  At  last  both  the  Apostles  saw  that 
the  time  was  come  to  put  an  end  to  the  scene,  and  to  cease  a  form  of  ministra- 
tion which  only  led  to  excited  recriminations.  Summoning  up  all  their  courage 
—and  few  acts  are  more  courageous  than  the  unflinching  announcement  of  a 
most  distasteful  intention  to  an  infuriated  audience — they  exclaimed  that  now 
they  had  done  their  duty,  and  discharged  their  consciences  towards  their  own 
countrymen.  They  had  made  to  them  the  offer  of  eternal  life,  and  that  offer 
had  been  disdainfully  repudiated.2  "  Lo !  you  may  be  astonished  and  indig- 
nant, but  now  we  turn  to  the  Gentiles.  In  doing  so  we  do  but  fulfil  the 
prophecy  of  Isaiah,  who  said  of  our  Lord  that  He  was  ordained  for  a  Light  of 
the  Gentiles,  and  for  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth." 

Gladly  and  gratefully  did  the  Gentiles  welcome  the  mission  which  now 
to  them  exclusively  made  free  offer  of  all,  and  more  than  all,  the  blessings 
of  Judaism  without  its  burdens.  All  who,  by  the  grace  of  God,  decided  to 
range  themselves  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  desired  eternal  life3  accepted  the 
faith.  More  and  more  widely4  the  word  of  the  Lord  began  to  spread.  But 
the  Jews  were  too  powerful  to  be  easily  defeated.  They  counted  among 
their  proselytes  a  large  number  of  women,  of  whom  some  were  of  high 
rank.6  Their  commercial  ability  had  also  secured  them  friends  among 
the  leading  people  of  the  city,  who  were  the  municipal  Roman  authorities. 
Tolerant  of  every  legalised  religion,  the  Romans  had  a  profound  distaste 
for  religious  embroilments,  and  so  long  as  the  Jews  behaved  peaceably,  were 
quite  willing  to  afford  them  protection.    Knowing  that  all  had  gone  smoothly 

1  Acts  xiii.  45,  avrtkeyov. 

*  Acts  xiii.  46,  ov/c  a£tovs  Kpfacn  iavrovs  t^s  alutvtov  £wf}?. 

8  ocroi  faav  TeTay/uuVoi  ek  £.  at.  Those  only  will  find  in  this  expression  a  hard  Calvinism 
who  overlook  the  half-middle  usage  of  the  participle  which  is  found  in  xx.  13  (cf.  ii.  47) 
and  in  Philo.  In  a  Calvinistic  sense,  moreover,  the  words  are  in  direct  antinomy  with 
xiii.  46.  The  E.  V.  followed  Tyndale,  but  the  Rhemish  "  pre-ordained  "  is  even  stronger, 
The  close  juxtaposition  of  the  two  phrases  shows  the  danger  of  building  unscriptural 
systems  on  the  altered  perspective  of  isolated  expressions. 

4  Acts  xiii.  49,  S^ipero. 
Jos.  B,  J,  ii  20,  §  2  ;  cf.  Strab.  vii.  2  ;  airavres  rfj*  8ei<ri8<u/xoj>ia9  apxrryovs  otovrat  t&s 
vwatKa* ;  cf.  Juv.  Sat.  vi.  542.  In  Ps.  lxviii.  11,  "  The  Lord  gave  the  word  :  great  was 
the  company  of  the  preachers"  (lit.  "the  female  messengers,"  riayyeXtoVai,  LXX.), 
fantastic  commentators  of  the  literalist  type  find  in  the  fact  that  rmtnon  b  feminine,  an 
tadkation  of  the  prominent  agency  of  women  in  the  spread  of  the  Gospel. 
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till  these  new-comers  had  appeared,  they  were  readily  induced  to  look  on 
them  with  dislike,  especially  since  they  were  viowed  with  disfavour  by  the 
ladies  of  their  families.1  They  joined  in  the  clamour  against  the  Apostles, 
and  succeeded  in  getting  them  banished  out  of  their  boundaries.  The  Apostles 
shook  off  their  feet  the  deep  dust  of  the  parched  roads  in  testimony  against 
them,2  and  passed  on  to  Iconium,  where  they  would  be  under  a  different 
jurisdiction.3  But  the  departure  did  not  destroy  the  infant  Church  which 
they  had  founded.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  they  would  leave 
gloom  and  despondency  among  their  discouraged  converts;  but  it  was  not 
so  They  left  behind  them  the  joy  of  a  new  hope,  the  inspiration  of  a  new 
faith,  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  had 
learnt  of  the  heavenly  promise. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  JOURNEY. 

"Avttrroi.y&p  Avk&ovcs  &s  koI  *Kpuftot£\i)s  fiaprvpct—ScnOL,  in  Horn.  11  iv.  88. 

"When  they  persecute  you  in  this  city,  flee  ye  to  another,"  our  Lord  had 

said  to  His  twelve  Apostles  when  He  sent  them  forth  as  lambs  among 

wolves.4    Expelled  from  Antioch,8  the  Apostles  obeyed  this  injunction.     They 

might  have  crossed  the  Paroreian  range  to  Philomelium,  and  so  have  made 

their  way  westwards  to  Synnada  and  the  Phrygian  cities,  or  to  Coloss®  and 

Laodicea.     What  circumstances  determined  their  course  we  cannot  tell,  but 

they  kept  to  the  south  of  the  Paroreia,  and,  following  a  well-traversed  road, 

made  their  way  to  the  pleasant  city  of  Iconium.    For  a  distance  of  about  sixtj 

miles  the  road  runs  south-eastwards  over  bleak  plains,  scoured  by  wild  asses1 

and  grazed  by  countless  herds  of  sheep,  until  it  reaches  the  green  oasis  on 

which  stands  tho  city  of  Iconium.9    It  is  the  city  so  famous  through  the 

Middle  Ages,  under  tho  name  of  Konieh,  as  the  capital  of  the  Sultans  of  Roum. 

and  the  scene  of  the  romantic  siege  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.    Here,  on  th< 

edge  of  an  interminable  steppe,  and  nearly  encircled  by  snow-clad  .hills,  the] 

had  entered  the  district  of  Lycaonia,  and  found  themselves  in  the  capital  citj 

of  an  independent  tetrarchy.     The  diversity  of  political  governments  which  a 

this  time  prevailed  in  Asia  Minor  was  so  far  an  advantage  to  the  Apostles 

1  airal  *2  <al  wfe  a,5P«  irpccaAoO™  (Strabo  J.c).  Far  the  indulgence  of  the  Roman 
Invards  the  Jews  in  the  provinces,  Kenan  refers  to  Jos.  Antt.  xiv.  10,  §  11 ;  xvi.  6,  §§  2 
it  6.  7  ;  Cic.  pro  Flacco,  28,  &c. 

3  Antioch  wt  a  Roman  colony,  under  the  general  jurisdiction  of  the  Propraetor  o 
Galatia.     Iconium  was  under  a  local  tetrarch.     (Plm.  H. ,  N.  v.  Ii.)       . 

4  Matt    X    25  5  Acts  XU1.  Ol,  i&fiaXw  avTov*. 

e  Strabo, 'xii.' 6.  Mentioned  in  Xen.  Anab.  i.  2, 19 ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.m.  8 ;  r  20;  xv.  4 
as  lying  at  the  intersection  of  important  roads  between  Epkesus  and  Tarsus,  &* 
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that  it  rendered  them  more  able  to  escape  from  one  jurisdiction  to  another. 
Their  ejection  from  Antioch  must  have  received  the  sanction  of  the  colonial 
authorities,  who  were  under  the  Propraetor  of  Galatia ;  but  at  Iconium  they 
were  beyond  the  Propraetor's  province,  in  a  district  which,  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  belonged  to  the  robber-chief  Amyntas,  and  was  still  an  independent 
tetrarchy  of  fourteen  towns.1 

Doubtless,  as  at  Antioch,  their  first  care  would  be  to  secure  a  lodging  among 
their  fellow-countrymen,  and  the  means  of  earning  their  daily  subsistence.  On 
the  Sabbath  they  entered  as  usual  the  one  synagogue  which  sufficed  the  Jewish 
population.  Invitations  to  speak  were  at  first  never  wanting,  and  they  preached 
with  a  fervour  which  won  many  converts  both  among  Jews  and  proselytes. 
The  Batlanim,  indeed,  and  the  Ruler  of  the  Synagogue  appear  to  have  been 
against  them,  but  at  first  their  opposition  was  in  some  way  obviated.2  Some 
of  the  Jews,  however,  stirred  up  the  minds  of  the  [Gentiles  against  them.3 
Over  the  Proselytes  of  the  Gate  the  Apostles  would  be  likely  to  gain  a  strong 
influence.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  shake  their  interest  in  such  teaching,  or  their 
gratitude  to  those  who  were  sacrificing  all  that  made  life  dear  to  their  desire 
to  proclaim  it.  But  when  Jewish  indignation  was  kindled,  when  the  synagogue 
became  the  weekly  scene  of  furious  contentions,4  it  would  be  easy  enough  to 
persuade  the  Gentile  inhabitants  of  the  city  that  these  emissaries,  who  had 
already  been  ejected  from  Antioch,  were  dangerous  incendiaries,  who  every- 
where disturbed  the  peace  of  cities.  In  spite,  however,  of  these  gathering 
storms  the  Apostles  held  their  ground,  and  their  courage  was  supported  by  the 
evident  blessing  which  was  attending  their  labour.  So  long  as  they  were  able 
not  only  to  sway  the  souls  of  their  auditors,  but  to  testify  the  power  of  their 

*  Plin.  N.H.  v.  25.    Some  doubt  seems  to  rest  on  this,  from  the  existence  of  a  coin 
of  the  reign  of  Nero  in  which  it  is  called  Claudiconium,  and  of  a  coin  of  Gallienus  in 
which  it  is  called  a  colony ;  but  the  adoption  of  the  name  of  Claudius  may  have  been 
gratuitous  flattery,  and  the  privilege  conceded  long  afterwards. 
■,      3  Although  not  authentic,  there  may  be  some  basis  of  tradition  in  the  reading  of  D 

and  (in  part)  Syr.  marg.,  ©i  Bi  apx^rwaywyoi  tdv  'IovSatW  ko.1  oi  apxovres  rr}s  owaywyTjs  cmfyayov 
•VTots  Buoyfjibv  Kara  twi/  SlkcuW    .    ...    6  Be  icvpio?  eBtoKev  ra\v  elprjvriv* 

3  This  seems  to  be  suggested  by  the  contrast  of  'EAAiji/wv  in  verse  1  with  t0vC>v  in  verse  2. 

4  Kenan  compares  the  journey  of  the  Apostles  from  Ghetto  to  Ghetto  to  those  of  the 
'Arab  Ibn  Batoutah,  and  the  mediaeval  traveller  Benjamin  of  Tudela.  A  more  recent 
janalogy  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Frankl's  Jeivs  in  the  East,  The  reception  of  these  Christian 
iteachers  by  remote  communities  of  Jews  has  been  exactly  reproduced  in  modern  times  by 
jthe  bursts  of  infuriated  curses,  excommunications,  mobs,  and  stone- thro  wings  with  which 
■modern  Jews  have  received  missionaries  in  some  of  their  larger  Moldavian  communities. 
Here  is  the  description  of  one  such  scene  by  a  missionary : — "  Fearful  excommunications 
were  issued  in  the  synagogue,  pronouncing  most  terrible  judgments  on  any  Jew  holding 
communication  with  us ;  or  who,  on  receiving  any  of  our  publications,  did  not  at  once 
consign  them  to  the  flames.  The  stir  and  commotion  were  so  great  that  I  and  my  brother 
missionaries  were  obliged  to  hold  a  consultation,  whether  we  should  face  the  opposition 
or  fly  from  the  town.  We  resolved  to  remain  and  face  the  danger  in  the  name  of  God, 
and  the  next  day  being  Saturday,  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  we  went  out  with  a  stock  of  our 
[publications.  When  we  got  near  the  synagogue  we  were  driven  away  by  a  yelling,  cursing, 
JDlaspheming  crowd,  who  literally  darkened  the  air  with  the  stones  they  threw  at  us. 
We  were  in  the  greatest  danger  of  being  killed.  Ultimately,  however,  we  faced  them, 
*and  by  dint  of  argument  and  remonstrance  gained  a  hearing."  (Speech  of  the  Rev.  M, 
Wdkenberg  at  Salisbury,  August  8, 1876.) 
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mission  by  signs  and  wonders,  they  felt  that  it  was  not  the  Hme  to  yield  to 
opposition.  Their  stay,  therefore,  was  prolonged,  and  the  whole  population  Ox' 
the  city  was  split  into  two  factions — the  one  consisting  of  their  enemies,  the; 
other  of  their  supporters.  At  length  the  spirit  of  faction  grew  so  hot  that  the, 
leaders  of  the  hostile  party  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  made  a  plot  to  murder- 
the  Apostles.1  Of  this  they  got  timely  notice,  and  once  more  took  flight.. 
Leaving  the  tetrarchy  of  Iconium,  they  still  pursued  the  great  main  road,  and! 
made  their  way  some  forty  miles  into  the  district  of  Antiochus  IV.,  King  of 
Commagene,  and  to  the  little  town  of  Lystra  in  Lycaonia. 
^^  The  site  of  Lystra  has  never  been  made  out  with  perfect  certainty,  but 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  at  a  place  now  known  as  Bin  Bir 
Eilisseh,  or  the  Thousand  and  One  Churches, — once  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and 
crowded  with  the  ruins  of  sacred  buildings.  It  lies  in  the  northern  hollows  of 
the  huge  isolated  mass  of  an  extinct  volcano,  "  rising  like  a  giant  from  a  plain 
level  as  the  sea.'' 2  It  is  called  the  Kara  JDagh,  or  Black  Mountain,  and  is 
still  the  haunt  of  dangerous  robbers. 

Both  at  Lystra  and  in  the  neighbouring  hamlets  the  Apostles  seem  to 
J  have  preached  with  success,  and  to  have  stayed  for  some  little  time.  On  one 
occasion  Paul  noticed  among  his  auditors  a  man  who  had  been  a  cripple  from 
his  birth.  His  evident  eagerness3  marked  him  out  to  the  quick  insight  of  the 
Apostle  as  one  on  whom  a  work  of  power  could  be  wrought.  It  is  evident  on 
the  face  of  the  narrative  that  it  was  not  every  cripple  or  every  sufferer  that 
Paul  would  have  attempted  to  heal;  it  was  only  such  as,  so  to  speak,  met 
half-way  the  exertion  of  spiritual  power  by  their  own  ardent  faith.  Fixing 
his  eyes  on  him,  Paul  raised  his  voice  to  its  full  compass,  and  cried — "  Rise 
on  thy  feet  upright."  Thrilled  with  a  divine  power,  the  man  sprang  up ;  he 
began  to  walk.  The  crowd  who  were  present  at  the  preachings,  which  seem 
on  this  occasion  to  have  been  in  the  open  air,  were  witnesses  of  the  miracle, 
and  reverting  in  their  excitement,  perhaps  from  a  sense  of  awe,  to  their  rude 
native  Lycaonian  dialect4 — just  as  a  Welsh  crowd,  after  being  excited  to  an 
overpowering  degree  by  the  English  discourse  of  some  great  Methodist,  might 
express  its  emotions  in  Welsh — they  cried  :  •  The  gods  have  come  down  to  us 
in  the  likeness  of  men.  The  tall  and  venerable  one  is  Zeus ;  the  other,  the 
younger  and  shorter  one,  who  speaks  so  powerfully,  is  Hermes.1 6    Ignorant 

1  The  Acta  Pauli  et  Theclae,  of  which  the  scene  is  laid  at  Iconium,  are  so  purely 
apocryphal  as  hardly  to  deserve  notice.  They  are  printed  in  Grabe,  Spicileg.  1 ;  Teschen- 
dorf, Acta  A  post  Apocr,  p.  40.  Tertullian  says  that  a  presbyter  in  Asia  was  deposed  for 
having  forged  the  story  out  of  love  for  Paul  (De  Bapt.  17) ;  St.  Jerome  adds  that  it  waa 
St.  John  who  deposed  him. 

3  Kinneir,  Travels  in  Karamania,  p.  212. 

'  Acts  xiv.  9,  r,t<ov<a  tov  HavAov  AaAourro? . 

4  Jablonski,  in  his  monograph  De  Lingud  Lycaoniti,  concluded  that  It  was  a  corrupt 
Assyrian,  and  therefore  Semitic  dialect ;  Guhling,  that  it  was  Greek,  corrupted  with 
Syriac  The  only  Lycaonian  word  we  know  U  $«A0e«a,  which  means  "  a  juniper, v  as  we 
find  in  Steph.  Byzant. 

*  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  produce  classical  quotation  to  show  that  Hermes  was  the 
god  of  eloquence  (Hor.  Od.  i.  10 ;  Macrob.  Saturn,  i.  8).  Hence  his  epithet  Arfytof  {OrpH» 
Hymn,  xxvii.  6).     "  Quo  didicit  culte  linjrnA  f^yente  loqul  *  (Qv,  F,  v.  668). 
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of  the  native  dialect,  the  Apostles  did  not  know  what  the  crowd  were  saying,1 
and  withdrew  to  their  lodging.  But  meanwhile  the  startling  rumour  had 
spread.  Lycaonia  was  a  remote  region  where  still  lingered  the  simple  faith 
in  the  old  mythologies.2  Not  only  were  there  points  of  resemblance  in  Central 
Asia  between  their  own  legends  and  the  beliefs  of  the  Jews,3  but  this  region  was 
rendered  famous  as  the  scene  of  more  than  one  legendary  Epiphany,  of  which 
the  most  celebrated — recorded  in  the  beautiful  tale  of  Philemon  and  Baucis4 — 
was  said  to  have  occurred  in  this  very  neighbourhood.  Unsophisticated  by  the 
prevalent  disbelief,  giving  ready  credence  to  all  tales  of  marvel,  and  showing 
intense  respect  for  any  who  seemed  invested  with  special  sacredness,5  the 
Lycaonians  eagerly  accepted  the  suggestion  that  they  were  once  more  favoured 
:by  a  visit  from  the  old  gods,  to  whom  in  a  faithless  age  they  had  still  been 
faithful  And  this  being  so,  they  at  least  would  not  be  guilty  either  of  the 
impious  scepticism  which  had  ended  in  the  transformation  into  a  wolf  of  their 
eponymous  prince  Lycaon,  or  of  the  inhospitable  carelessness  which  for  all 
except  one  aged  couple  had  forfeited  what  might  have  been  a  source  of 
boundless  blessings.  Before  the  gate  of  the  town  was  a  Temple  of  Zeus,  their 
guardian  deity.  The  Priest  of  Zeus  rose  to  the  occasion.  While  the  Apostles 
remained  in  entire  ignorance  of  his  proceedings  he  had  procured  bulls  and 
garlands,  and  now,  accompanied  by  festive  crowds,  came  to  the  gates  to  do 
them  sacrifice.6  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  the  last  to  hear  that  they  were 
about  to  be  the  centres  of  an  idolatrous  worship,  but  when  they  did  hear  it 
,thoy,  with  their  sensitive  conceptions  of  the  awful  majesty  of  the  one  true 
God,  were  horror-strickeiyao  an  extent  which  a  Gentile  could  hardly  have 
understood.7  Binding  their  garments,  they  sprang  out  with  loud  cries  among 
the  multitude,  expostulating  with  them,  imploring  them  to  believe  that  they 
were  but  ordinary  mortals  like  themselves,  and  that  it  was  the  very  object  of 
their  mission  to  turn  them  from  these  empty  idolatries  to  the  one  living  and 
true  God,  who  made  the  heaven,  and  the  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  all  that  in 
them  is.  And  so,  as  they  gradually  gained  more  of  the  ear  of  the  multitude, 
they  explained  that  during  past  generations  God  had,  as  it  were,  suffered  all 
the  heathen  to  walk  in  their  own  ways,8  and  had  not  given  them  special 

1  See  Chrysost.  Horn.  xxx.  The  notion  of  St,  Jerome,  that  the  power  of  the  Apostles 
to  speak  tcHhe  Lycaonians  in  their  own  language  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  people 
took  them  for  gods,  is  utterly  baseless. 

2  Some  remarkable  proofs  are  given  by  Dollinger  (Judenth.  u.  Heidenth.  bk.  viii.  2,  §  5). 

3  For  instance,  the  sort  of  dim  tradition  of  the  Deluge  at  Apamea  Kibotos. 

4  Ov.  Met.  viii.  626,  seq. ;  Fast,  v.  495 ;  Dio.  Chrysost.  Orat.  xxxiii.  408.  On  the 
common  notion  of  these  epiphanies,  see  Horn.  Od.  xvi.  484 ;  Hes.  Opp.  ct  D.  247 ; 
Cat.  lxv.  384. 

6  Tyana,  the  birthplace  of  the  contemporary  thaumaturge,  Apollonius,  who  was 
everywhere  received  with  so  deep  a  reverence,  is  not  far  to  the  east  of  Lystra  and  Derbe. 

6  Probably  the  gates  of  the  house,  cf.  xii.  13,  Jul.  Poll.  Onomast.  i.  8,  77  (cf.  Vug. 
Eel.  iii.  487 ;  Tert.  De  Cor.  Mil.  x.). 

7  Menexenus,  the  physician  of  Alexander,  claimed  to  be  a  god,  as  did  Alexander  of 
Abonoteichus,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Divi  Ccesares.—'EZeirrjSyicrav,  »,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  &c, 
Barnabas  is  put  first  because  he  is  most  reverenced  as  Zeus  Poliouchos,  In  the  story  of 
Baucis  and  Philemon  the  miracle  at  once  led  to  a  sacrifice. 

8  Acts  xiv,   16,    ravra  ri.  e0w> 
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revelations;  and  yet  even  in  thoso  days  He  had  not  left  Himself  without 
witness  by  the  mercies  which  He  then  sent,  as  He  sends  them  now,  "by 
giving  us  from  heaven  rains  and  fruitful  seasons,  by  filling  our  hearts  with 
food  and  gladness.'' 

Such  was  the  strong  yet  kindly  and  sympathetic  protest  uttered  by  the 
Apostles  against  the  frank  superstition  of  these  simple  Lycaonians.  It  was 
no  time  now,  in  the  urgency  of  the  moment,  to  preach  Christ  to  them,  the  sole 
object  being  to  divert  them  from  an  idolatrous  sacrifice,  and  to  show  the  futile 
character  of  the  polytheism  of  which  such  sacrifices  formed  a  part.  Paul, 
who  was  evidently  the  chief  speaker,  does  this  with  that  inspired  tact  which 
can  always  vary  its  utterances  with  the  needs  of  the  moment.  No  one  can 
read  the  speech  without  once  more  perceiving  its  subtle  and  inimitable  coin- 
cidence with  his  thoughts  and  expressions.1  The  rhythmic  conclusion  is  not 
unaccordant  with  the  style  of  his  most  elevated  moods ;  and  besides  the  appro- 
priate appeal  to  God's  natural  gifts  in  a  town  not  in  itself  unhappily  situated, 
but  surrounded  by  a  waterless  and  treeless  plain,  we  may  naturally  suppose 
that  the  "  filling  our  hearts  with  food  and  gladness  "  was  suggested  by  the 
garlands  and  festive  pomp  which  accompanied  the  bulls  on  which  the  people 
1  would  afterwards  have  made  their  common  banquet.  Nor  do  I  think  it 
impossible  that  the  words  may  be  an  echo  of  lyric  songs 2  sung  as  the  pro- 
cession made  its  way  to  the  gates.  To  use  them  in  a  truer  and  loftier  con- 
nexion  would  be  in  exact  accord  with  the  happy  power  of  seizing  an  argument 
which  St.  Paul  showed  when  he  turned  into  the  text  of  his  sermon  at  Athens 
the  vague  inscription  to  the  Unknown  God. 

But  the  Lystrenians  did  not  like  to  be  baulked  of  their  holiday  and  of 
their  banquet ;  and  those  who  had  been  most  prominent  in  proclaiming  the 
new  epiphany  of  Zeus  and  Hermes  were  probably  not  a  little  ashamed. 
M.  Kenan  is  right  in  the  remark  that  the  ancient  heathen  had  no  conception 
of  a  miracle  as  the  evidence  of  a  doctrine.  If,  then,  the  Apostles  could  work 
a  miracle,  and  yet  indisputably  disclaim  all  notion  of  being  gods  in  disguise, 
what  were  they,  and  what  became  of  their  miracle  ?  The  Lycaonians,  in  the 
sulky  revulsion  of  their  feelings,  and  with  a  somewhat  uneasy  sense  that  they 
had  put  themselves  into  a  ridiculous  position,  were  inclined  to  avenge  their 
error  on  those  who  had  innocently  caused  it.  They  were  a  faithless  and 
fickle  race,  liable,  beyond  the  common  wont  of  mobs,  to  sudden  gusts  of  feeling 

1  Compare  xiv.  15,  airb  rovrutv  rS>v  narditav  emo-Tptyetv  em.  ®*bv  ^Oivra  with  1  Thess.  i.  9, 
iircarpiyf/aie  7rpb«  tw  ©ebi/  airb  rtav  eiSioKov,  k.t.A.,  and  the  anarthrous  Qeov  twra.  With  Rom.  ix. 

26,  «c.  Compare  too  the  very  remarkable  expression  and  thought  of  ver.  16  with 
the  speech  at  Athens,  xvii.  30,  Rom.  i.  20,  ii.  15,  &c,  and  ver.  17  with  Rom.  L 19,  20. 
The  readings  "us"  and  "our  hearts"  (fjfuv  and  r^uov,  A,  B,  G,  H,  and  the  Coptic  and 
Ethiopian  versions)  are  not  certain,  since  these  are  exactly  points  in  which  diplomatic 
evidence  can  hardly  be  decisive ;  but  they  are  surely  much  more  in  St.  Paul's  manner, 
and  illustrate  the  large  sympathy  with  which  he  was  always  ready  to  become  all  things 
to  all  men,  and  therefore  to  Gentiles  to  speak  as  though  he  too  were  a  Gentile. 

2  Mr.  Humphry  in  loc,  not  unnaturally  took  this  for  the  fragment  of  some  lyrio 
iong,  and  though  most  editors  have  rejected  his  conjecture,  I  think  that  its  apparent 
improbability  may  partly  be  removed  by  the  suggestion  in  the  text  (infra,  Excursus  III., 
p.  696). 
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ad  impulse.1  I  In  their  disappointment  they  would  be  inclined  to  assume 
!iat  if  these  two  mysterious  strangers  were  not  gods  they  were  despicable 
lews ;  and  if  their  iniracle  was  not  a  sign  of  their  divinity,  it  belonged  to  the 
talefic  arts  of  which  they  may  well  have  heard  from  Roman  visitors.  And 
i  the  arrival  of  the  Jews  of  Antioch  and  Iconium  at  Lystra,  with  the  express 
urpose  of  buzzing  their  envenomed  slanders  into  the  ears  of  these  country 
eople,  the  mob  were  only  too  ripe  for  a  tumult.  They  stoned  Paul  and,  when 
ley  thought  he  was  dead,  dragged  him  outside  their  city  gates,  leaving  him, 
erhaps,  in  front  of  the  very  Temple  of  Jupiter  to  which  they  had  been  about 
>  conduct  him  as  an  incarnation  of  their  patron  deity.  But  Paul  was  not 
ead.  This  had  not  been  a  Jewish  stoning,  conducted  with  fatal  deliberate- 
ess  but  a  sudden  riot,  in  which  the  mode  of  attack  may  have  been  due  to 
lecident  Paul,  liable  at  all  times  to  the  swoons  which  accompany  nervous 
rganisations,  had/been  stunned,  but  not  killed;  and  while  the  disciples  stood; 
i  an  agonised  group  around  what  they  thought  to  be  his  corpse,  he  recovered 
is  consciousness,  and  raised  himself  from  the  ground.  The  mob  meanwhile 
ad  dispersed;  and  perhaps  in  disguise,  or  under  cover  of  evening—for  all 
iiese  details  were  as  nothing  to  Paul,  and  are  not  preserved  by  his  biographer 
-he  re-entered  the  little  city. 

Was  it  in  the  house  of  Eunice  and  Lois  that  he  found  the  sweet  repose 
nd  tender  ministrations  which  he  would  need  more  than  ever  after  an 
xperience  so  frightful?  If  Lystra  was  thus  the  scene  of  one  of  his  intensest 
ri&rings,  and  one  which,  lightly  as  it  is  dwelt  upon,  probably  left  on  his 
lready  enfeebled  constitution  its  lifelong  traces,  it  also  brought  him,  by  the 
aercif  ul  providence  of  God,  its  own  immense  compensation.  For  it  was  at 
jystra  that  he  converted  the  son  of  Eunice,  then  perhaps  a  boy  of  fifteen,2  for 
rhom  he  conceived  that  deep  auction  which  breathes  through  every  line  of 
he  Epistles  addressed  to  him.  This  was  the  Timotheus  whom  he  chose  as  the 
ompanion  of  his  future  journeys,  whom  he  sent  on  his  most  confidential 
aessages,  to  whom  he  entrusted  the  oversight  of  his  most  important  churches, 
rhom  he  summoned  as  the  consolation  of  his  last  imprisonment,  whom  he 
lways  regarded  as  the  son  in  the  faith  who  was  nearest  and  dearest  to  his 
teart.  If  Luke  had  been  with  St.  Paul  in  this  his  first  journey,  ho  would 
irobably  have  mentioned  a  circumstance  which  the  Apostle  doubtless  regarded 
,&  one  of  God's  best  blessings,  and  as  one  which  would  help  to  obliterate  in  a 
eeling  of  thankfulness  even  the  bitter  memories  of  Lystra.3  But  we  who, 
rorn  scattered  allusions,  can  see  that  it  was  here  and  now  that  St.  Paul  first 
net  with  the  gentlest  and  dearest  of  all  his  converts,  may  dwell  with  pleasure 
m  the  thought  that  Timotheus  stood  weeping  in  that  group  of  disciples  who 

i  Commenting  on  the  treachery  of  Pandarus,  in  II.  iv.  88-92,  the  Scholiast  quotes 
he  testimony  of  Aristotle  to  the  untrustworthy  character  of  the  Lycaomans;  and  see 
3ic.  Epp.  ad  Att.  v.  21,  &c,  who  speaks  of  the  natives  of  these  regions  with  great 

°n2CThis  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  in  any  way  doubtful  if  we  compare  1  Tim.  L  2,  18 
md  2  Tim.  ii.  1  with  Acts  xvkl. 
»  2  Tim.  iii.  U, 
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surrounded  the  bleeding  missionary,  whose  hearts  glowed  with  amazement 
and  thankfulness  when  they  saw  him  recover,  who  perhaps  helped  to  convey 
him  secretly  to  his  mother's  house,  and  there,  it  may  be,  not  only  bound  hLJ 
wounds,  but  also  read  to  him  in  the  dark  and  suffering  hours  some  of  the 
i  precious  words  of  those  Scriptures  in  which  from  a  child  he  had  been  trained. 
But  after  so  severe  a  warning  it  was  scarcely  safe  to  linger  even  for  a 
single  day  in  a  town  where  they  had  suffered  such  brutal  violence.  Even  if 
the  passion  of  the  mob  had  exhausted  itself,  the  malignity  of  the  Jews  was 
not  so  likely  to  be  appeased.  Once  more  the  only  safety  seemed  to  be  in 
flight;  once  more  they  took  refuge  in  another  province.  From  Lystra  in 
Lycaonia  they  started,  under  the  grey  shades  of  morning,  while  the  city  was 
yet  asleep,  for  the  town  of  Derbe,1  which  was  twenty  miles  distant,  in  the 
district  of  Isaurica.  It  is  grievous  to  think  of  one  who  had  been  so  cruelly 
treated  forced  to  make  his  way  for  twenty  miles  with  his  life  in  his  hand,  and 
still  all  battered  and  bleeding  from  the  horrible  attack  of  the  day  before. 
But  if  the  dark  and  rocky  summit  of  Kara  Dagh,  the  white  distant  snows  of 
Mount  ^Egaeus,2  and  the  silver  expanse  of  the  White  Lake  had  little  power 
to  delight  his  wearied  eyes,  or  calm  his  agitated  spirit,  we  may  be  sure  that 
He  was  with  him  whom  once  he  had  persecuted,  but  for  whose  sake  he  was 
now  ready  to  suffer  all ;  and  that  from  hour  to  hour,  as  he  toiled  feebly  and 
wearily  along  from  the  cruel  and  fickle  city,  "God's  consolations  increased 
upon  his  soul  with  the  gentleness  of  a  sea  that  caresses  the  shore  it  covers." 
At  Derbe  they  were  suffered  to  rest  unmolested.  It  may  be  that  the 
Jews  were  ignorant  that  Paul  was  yet  alive.  That  secret,  pregnant  with 
danger  to  the  safety  of  the  Apostle,  would  be  profoundly  kept  by  the  little 
band  of  Lystrenian  disciples.  At  any  rate,  to  Derbe  the  Jews  did  not  follow 
him  with  their  interminable  hate.  The  name  of  Derbe  is  omitted  from  the 
mention  of  places  where  he  reminds  Timothy  that  he  had  suffered  afflictions 
and  persecutions.  His  work  seems  to  have  been  happy  and  successful, 
crowned  with  the  conversion  of  those  disciples  whom  he  ever  regarded  as 
"his  hope  and  joy  and  crown  of  rejoicing.,,  Here,  too,  he  gaine4  one  mora 
friend  in  Gaius  of  Derbe,  who  afterwards  accompanied  him  on  his  last  visit  to 
Jerusalem.3 

And  now  that  they  were  so  near  to  Cybistra  (the  modern  Eregli),  through 

1  It  appears  from  the  evidence  of  coins  compared  with  Dio  Cass.  lix.  8,  that  both 
Derbe  and  Lystra  were  under  Antiochus  IV.  of  Commagene  (Eckhel,  iii.  255 ;  Lewin, 
FastiSacrty-p.  250).  If  the  inference  be  correct  they  could  not,  even  in  a  political  sense, 
be  called  "  Churches  of  Galatia." 

2  The  site  of  Derbe  is  still  doubtful.  Strabo  (xii.  6)  calls  it  a  focvpiov  I<rai.pt«  *<u  Xi^vt 
where  it  has  long  been  seen  that  the  true  reading  must  be  At>^,  and  if  so  the  lake  must 
be  Ak  Ghieul,  or  the  "  White  Lake."  Near  this  place  Hamilton  found  a  place  called 
Divle,  which  would  be  an  easy  metathesis  for  the  name  AeA/3eta,  by  Which  the  town  was 
sometimes  called  ;  but  another  site  much  more  to  the  north,  where  he  found  the  ruins  of 
an  Acropolis,  seems  more  likely.  This,  which  is  the  site  marked  in  Kiepert's  map, 
answers  the  requirements  of  Strabo,  xii.  6,  since  it  is  on  the  confines  of  Isaurica  and 
Cappadocia,  on  a  lake,  and  not  far  from  Laranda  (Karawan).     See  Lewin,  i.  151. 

*  Acts  xx.  4.  The  Gaius  of  xix.  29  was  a  Macedonian,  and  of  Horn.  xvi.  23  and  1  Cot. 
i  14  a  Corinthian. 
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rhich  a  few  stages  would  have  brought  them  to  the  Cilician  gates,  and  so 
hrough  Tarsus  to  Antioch,  it  might  have  been  assumed  that  this  would  have 
>een  the  route  of  their  return.  Why  did  they  not  take  it  P  There  may  be 
ruth  in  the  ingenious  suggestion  of  Mr.  Lewin,1  "  that  the  road — as  is  some- 
Lmes  still  tho  case — had  been  rendered  impassable  by  the  waters  of  Ak  Ghieul, 
wollon  by  the  melting  of  the  winter  snows,  and  that  the  way  through  the 
lountains  was  too  uncertain  and  insecure."*  But  they  may  have  had  no 
ther  reason  than  their  sense  of  what  was  needed  by  the  infant  Churches 
rhich  they  had  founded.  Accordingly  they  went  back,  over  the  wild  and 
usty  plain,  the  twenty  miles  from  Dorbe  to  Lystra,  the  forty  miles  from 
jystra  to  Iconium,  the  sixty  miles  from  Iconium  to  Antioch.  It  may  well 
e  supposed  that  it  needed  no  slight  heroism  to  face  once  more  the  dangers 
hat  might  befall  them.  But  they  had  learnt  the  meaning  of  their  Lord's 
aying,  "  He  who  is  near  Me  is  near  the  fire."  Precautions  of  secrecy  they 
oubtless  took,  and  cheerfully  faced  the  degrading  necessity  of  guarded 
novements,  and  of  entering  cities,  perhaps  in  disguise,  perhaps  only  at  late 
ightfall  and  early  dawn.  The  Christians  had  early  to  learn  those  secret 
rysts  and  midnight  gatherings  aiid  private  watchwords  by  which  alone  they 
ould  elude  the  fury  of  their  enemies.  But  the  Apostles  accomplished  their 
urpose.  They  made  their  way  back  in  safety,  everywhere  confirming  the 
lisciples,  exhorting  them  to  constancy,  preparing  them  for  the  certainty  and 
onvincing  them  of  the  blessing  of  the  tribulations  through  which  we  must 
nter  the  kingdom  of  God.3  And  as  some  organisation  was  necessary  to 
ecure  the  guidance  and  unity  of  these  little  bodies  of  converts,  they  held 
olemn  meetings,  at  which,  with  prayer  and  fasting,  they  appointed  elders,4 
efore  they  bestowed  on  them  a  last  blessing  and  farewell.  In  this  manner 
hey  passed  through  Lycaonia,  Iconium,  and  Pisidia,  and  so  into  Pamphylia; 
nd  since  on  their  first  journey  they  had  been  unable  to  preach  in  Perga,  they 
id  so  now.  Possibly  they  found  no  ship  ready  to  sail  down  the  Cestrus  to 
heir  destination.  They  therefore  made  their  way  sixteen  miles  overland  to 
le  flourishing  seaport  of  Attaleia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Katarrhaktes,  which  at 
lat  time  found  its  way  to  the  sea  over  a  range  of  cliffs  in  floods  of  foaming 
ratorfall ;  and  from  thonce — for  they  never  seem  to  have  lingered  among  the 
eoting  and  mongrel  populations  of  these  seaport  towns — they  took  ship  to 
eleucia,  saw  once  more  the  steep  cone  of  Mount  Casius,  climbed  the  slopes  of 
Joryphaous,  and  made  their  way  under  the  pleasant  shade  of  ilex,  and  myrtle, 
ad  arbutus,  on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes,  until  once  more  they  crossed  the 
rell-known  bridge,  and  saw  the  grim  head  of  Charon  staring  over  the  street 
ingdn,  in  which  neighbourhood  the  little  Christian  community  were  prepared 
)  welcome  them  with  keen  interest  and  unbounded  love. 

1  Referring  to  Hamilton  (Researches,  ii.  313),  who  found  the  road  from  Eregli  un- 
usable from  this  cause. 

2  Strabo,XII.  vi.  2— 6 ;  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  48;  xii.  55  ;  Cic,  ad  Ait.  v.  20,  5,  &c. 
8  Acts  xiv.  22.    The  tfu.aq  may  imply  a  general  Christian  sentiment.     It  cannot  in  this 

)nnexion  be  relied  on  a?  showing  the  presence  of  St.  Luke. 
4  MU  xiv.  23,  x«ipo7uv>j<r<nTe5  is  perfectly  general*  w  in  2  Oor.  vttl  19. 
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So  ended  the  first  mission  journey  of  the  Apostle  Paul — the  first  flight  as 
it  were  of  the  eagle,  which  was  soon  to  soar  with  yet  bolder  wing,  in  yet  wider 
circles,  among  yet  more  raging  storms.  We  have  followed  him  by  the  brief 
notices  of  St.  Luke,  but  we  have  no  means  of  deciding  either  the  exact  date 
of  the  journey,  or  its  exact  duration.  It  is  only  when  the  crises  in  the  history 
of  the  early  Church  synchronise  with  events  of  secular  history,  that  we  can 
ever  with  certainty  ascertain  the  date  to  which  they  should  be  assigned.1 
We  have  seen  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  visited  Jerusalem  about  the  time  of 
Herod  Agrippa's  death,  and  this  took  place  in  April  A.D.  44  After  this 
they  returned  to  Antioch,  and  the  next  thing  we  are  told  about  them  is  then 
obedience  to  the  spiritual  intimation  which  marked  thorn  out  as  Evangelists  tc 
the  heathen.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe,  therefore,  that  they  spent  about  a 
year  at  Antioch,  since  they  could  not  easily  find  vessels  to  convey  them  from 
place  to  place  except  in  the  months  during  which  the  sea  was  regarded  as 
open.  Now  navigation  with  the  ancients  began  with  the  rising  of  the 
Pleiades,  that  is,  in  the  month  of  March;  and  we  may  assume  with  fail 
probability  that  March,  A.D.  45,  is  the  date  at  which  they  began  theb 
evangelising  labours.  Beyond  this  all  must  be  conjecture.  They  do  not  seen 
to  have  spent  more  than  a  month  or  two  in  Cyprus ; 2  at  Antioch  in  Pisidi* 
their  stay  was  certainly  brief.  At  Iconium  they  remained  "a  considerable 
time; "  but  at  Lystra  again,  and  at  Derbe,  and  on  their  return  tour,  and  ai 
Perga  and  Attaleia,  the  narrative  implies  no  long  residence.  Taking  int< 
account  the  time  consumed  in  travelling,  we  are  hardly  at  liberty  to  suppos* 
that  the  first  circuit  occupied  much  more  than  a  year,  and  they  may  havi 
returned  to  the  Syrian  Antioch  in  the  late  spring  of  A.D.  4G.3 

1  See  Chronological  Excursus,  infra,  p.  753. 

*  Acts  xiv.  3,  Uavbv  xpovov.  This  may  mean  anything,  from  a  month  or  two,  up  to  i 
year  or  more.  It  is  a  phrase  of  frequent  occurrence  in  St.  Luke  (see  Acts  viii.  11 ;  xxvii 
9 ;  Luke  viii.  27 ;  xx.  9). 

3  That  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  Iconium,  Derbe,  and  Lystra  were  not  the  churches  o 
Galatia,  as  has  been  suggested  by  Bottger  {Beitrdge,  i.  28,  sq.),  Kenan,  Hausrath,  am 
others,  is  surely  demonstrable.  Galatia  had  two  meanings — the  first  ethnographical,  th 
second  political.  The  ethnographic  use  was  the  popular  and  the  all  but  universal  one 
It  meant  that  small  central  district  of  Asia  Minor,  about  200  miles  in  length,  which  wa 
occupied  by  the  three  Gallic  tribes — the  Trocmi,  the  Tolistobogii,  the  Tectosages — wit! 
the  three  capitals,  Tavium,  Pessinus,  and  Ancyra.  Politically  it  meant  a  "  department, 
an  "administrative  group,"  a  mere  agglomeration  of  districts  thrown  into  loose  cohesio 
by  political  accidents.  In  this  political  meaning  the  Roman  province  of  Galatia  wa 
based  on  the  kingdom  of  Amyntas  (Dion  Cass.  liii.  26),  a  wealthy  grazier  and  freebootei 
who  had  received  from  Mark  Antony  the  kingdom  of  Pisidia,  and  by  subsequent  addition 
had  become  possessed  of  Galatia  Proper,  Lycaonia,  parts  of  Pamphylia,  and  Cilici 
Aspera.  On  his  death  various  changes  occurred,  but  when  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  o 
their  first  journey  Pamphylia  was  under  a  propraetor ;  Iconium  was  a  separate  tetrarchy 
Lystra  and  Derbe  belonged  to  Antiochus  IV.  of  Commageue.  Galatia,  Pisidia  north  c 
the  Paroreia,  and  the  greater  part  of  Lycaonia  formed  the  Roman  province  of  Galatk 
But  even  if  we  grant  that  St.  Paul  and  St.  Luke  might  have  used  the  word  Galatia  i 
its  artificial  sense,  even  then  Antioch  in  Pisidia  appeals  to  be  the  only  town  mentione 
in  this  circuit  which  is  actually  in  the  Roman  province.  This  alone  seems  sufficient  t 
disprove  the  hypothesis  that  in  the  first  journey  we  have  a  narrative  of  the  founding  ( 
the  Galatian  Church.  Further,  as  far  as  St.  Luke  is  concerned,  it  would  be  a  confuse 
method,  unlike  his  careful  accuracy,  to  use  the  words  Pisidia,  Lycaonia,  Pamphylia,  an 
later  in  his  narrative  Mysia,  and  other  districts  in  their  geographical  sense,  and  tbe 
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But  brief  as  was  the  period  occupied,  the  consequences  were  immense. 
!\>r  though  Paul  returned  from  this  journey  a  shattered  man — though  twenty 
ears  afterwards,  through  a  vista  of  severe  afflictions,  he  still  looks  back,  as 
hough  they  had  happened  but  yesterday,  to  the  "persecutions,  afflictions, 
rhich  came  upon  him  at  Antioch,  at  Iconium,  at  Lystra ;  what  persecutions 
e  endured,  and  yet  from  all  the  Lord  delivered  him"1 — though  the  journey- 
tigs  and  violonce,  and  incessant  menace  to  life,  which  has  tried  even  men 
f  such  iron  nerves  as  Oliver  Cromwell,  had  rendered  him  more  liable  than 
ver  to  fits  of  acute  suffering  and  intense  depression,2  yet,  in  spite  of  all,  he 
eturned  with  the  mission-hunger  in  his  heart;  with  the  determination 
uore  strongly  formed  than  ever  to  preach  the  word,  and  be  instant  in  season 
md  out  of  season  ;  with  the  fixed  conviction  that  the  work  and  destiny  in  life 
jo  which  God  had  specially  called  him  was  to  be  the  Apostle  of  the  heathen.3 

That  conviction  had  been  brought  unalterably  home  to  his  soul  by  the 
xperience  of  every  town  at  which  they  had  preached.  Up  to  a  certain  point, 
nd  that  point  not  very  far  within  the  threshold  of  his  subject,  the  Jews  were 
rilling  to  give  him  a  hearing;  but  when  they  began  to  perceive  that  the 
jfospel  was  universal — that  it  preached  a  God  to  whom  a  son  of  Abraham 
?as  no  whit  dearer  than  any  one  in  any  nation  who  feared  Him  and  loved 
ightoousness— that  it  gave,  in  fact,  to  the  title  of  "son  of  Abraham"  a 
ignificance  so  purely  metaphorical  as  to  ignore  all  special  privilege  of  blood — 
heir  anger  burnt  like  flame.  It  was  the  scorn  and  indignation  of  the  elder 
)rother  against  the  returning  prodigal,  and  his  refusal  to  enjoy  privileges 
riiich  henceforth  he  must  share  with  others.4    The  deep-seated  pride  of  the 

suddenly,  without  any  notice,  to  use  Galatia  in  Acts  xvi.  in  its  political  sense,  especially 
is  this  political  sense  was  shifting  and  meaningless.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that 
jince  he  must  hundreds  of  times  have  heard  St.  Paul  mention  the  churches  of  Galatia, 


rejecti 

the  hypothesis  on  these  considerations,  as  well  as  on  the  confusion  which  it  introduces 
(into  the  chronology  of  St.  Paul's  life.     The  few  arguments  advanced  in  favour  of  this  view 

g.,  the  allusion  to  Barnabas  in  Galatians  ii.  1 — are  wholly  inadequate  to  support  it 
against  the  many  counter  improbabilities.  Indeed,  almost  the  only  serious  consideration 
urged  in  its  favour — namely,  the  very  cursory  mention  in  Acts  xvi.  6  of  what  we  learn 
from  the  Epistle  was  the  founding  of  a  most  important  body  of  churches — is  nullified  by 
the  certainty  which  meets  us  at  every  step  that  the  Acts  does  not  furnish  us  with  a 
complete  biography.  In  other  instances  also — as  in  the  case  of  the  churches  in  Syria 
and  Cilicia — he  leaves  us  in  doubt  about  the  time  and  manner  of  their  first  evangeli- 
sation. The  other  form  of  this  theory,  which  sees  the  founding  of  the  Galatian  churches 
in  the  words  *al  rqv  irepix^pov  (Acts  xiv.  6),  escapes  some  of  these  objections,  but  offers 
far  greater  difficulties  than  the  common  belief  which  sees  the  evangelisation  of  Galatia 
Jn  the  cursory  allusion  of  Acts  xvi.  6. 
I      J  2  Tim.  iii.  11.  2  Gal.  vi.  17. 

s  1  Cor.  ix.  21 ;  Gal.  v.  11 ;  Rom.  xv.  16 ;  Eph.  iii.  6,  &c. 

4  The  Rabbis  who  spoke  in  truer  and  more  liberal  tones  were  rare.  We  find,  indeed, 
In  Berachoih,  f.  34,  2,  a  remarkable  explanation  of  the  verse  "  Peace,  peace  to  him  that 
|is  far  off,  and  to  him  that  is  near,*'  which  amounts  to  an  admission  that  penitents  and 
(prodigals  are  dearer  to  God  (as  being  here  addressed  first)  than  Pharisees  and  elder 
brothers ;  but  it  is  the  penitents  of  Israel  who  are  contemplated,  just  as  some  of  the 
Fathers  held  out  hopes  to  Catholics  and  Christians  (merely  on  the  ground  of  that 
privilege)  which  they  denied  to  others,    (Jer,  in  Isa.  lxvi.  10,  in  Eph,  iv.  12,  &e.) 
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Jews  rose  in  arms.  Who  were  these  obscure  innovators  who  dared  to  ruE 
counter  to  the  cherished  hopes  and  traditional  glories  of  woll-nigh  twentj 
centuries  ?  Who  were  these  daring  heretics,  who,  in  the  name  of  a  fait! 
which  all  tho  Rabbis  had  rejected,  were  thus  proclaiming  to  the  Gentiles  thi 
abandonment  of  all  exclusive  claim  to  every  promise  and  every  privilege  whici 
generations  of  their  fathers  had  held  most  dear  ? 

But  this  was  not  all.  To  abandon  privileges  was  unpatriotic  enough ;  bul 
what  true  Jew,  what  observer  of  the  Halachah,  could  estimate  the  atrocity  oi 
apostatising  from  principles?  Had  not  Jews  done  enough,  by  freely  ad 
mitting  into  their  synagogues  the  Proselytes  of  the  Gate  ?  Did  they  no* 
even  offer  to  regard  as  a  son  of  Israel  every  Gentile  who  would  accept  th 
covenant  rite  of  circumcision,  and  promise  full  allegiance  to  the  Written  andl 
Oral  Law  ?  But  the  new  teachers,  especially  Paul,  seemed  to  use  language 
which,  pressed  to  its  logical  conclusion,  could  only  be  interpreted  as  an 
utterly  slighting  estimate  of  the  old  traditions,  nay,  even  of  the  sacred  rite  oi 
circumcision.  It  is  true,  perhaps,  that  they  had  never  openly  recommended 
the  suppression  of  this  rite ;  but  it  was  clear  that  it  occupied  a  subordinate 
place  in  their  minds,  and  that  they  were  disinclined  to  make  between  theii 
Jewish  and  Gentile  converts  the  immensity  of  difference  which  separated  a 
Proselyte  of  Righteousness  from  a  Proselyte  of  the  Gate. 

It  is  very  possible  that  it  was  only  the  events  of  this  journey  which  finally 
matured  the  views  of  St.  Paul  on  this  important  subject.  The  ordinary  laws 
of  nature  had  not  been  reversed  in  his  case,  and  as  he  grew  in  grace  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  so  his  own  Epistles,1  though  each  has 
its  own  divine  purpose,  undoubtedly  display  the  kind  of  difference  in  his  way 
of  developing  the  truth  which  we  should  ordinarily  attribute  to  growth  oi 
mind.  And  it  is  observable  that  St.  Paul,  when  taunted  by  his  opponents 
with  having  once  been  a  preacher  of  circumcision,  does  not  meet  the  taunt  by 
a  denial,  but  merely  by  saying  that  at  any  rate  his  persecutions  are  a  sign  that 
now  that  time  is  over.  In  fact,  he  simply  thrusts  aside  the  allusion  to  the  pasl| 
by  language  which  should  render  impossible  any  doubts  as  to  his  sentiments  inl 
the  present.  In  the  same  way,  in  an  earlier  part  of  his  Epistle,2  he  anticipates 
the  charge  of  being  a  time-server — a  charge  which  he  knew  to  be  false  in 
spirit,  while  yet  the  malignity  of  slander  might  find  some  justification  of  it  in 
his  broad  indifference  to  trifles — not  by  any  attempt  to  explain  his  former  line 
of  action,  but  by  an  outburst  of  strong  denunciation  which  none  could  mistake 
for  men-pleasing  or  over-persuasiveness.  Indeed,  in  the  second  chapter  oi 
the  Galatians,  St.  Paul  seems  distinctly  to  imply  two  things.  The  one  is  that 
it  was  the  treacherous  espionage  of  false  brethren  that  first  made  him  regard 
the  question  as  one  of  capital  importance;  the  other  that  his  views  on 
the  subject  were  at  that  time  so  far  from  being  final,  that  it  was  with  a 
certain  amount  of  misgiving  as  to  the  practical  decision  that  he  went  up  to  the 

1  2  Cor.  v.  16 ;  1  Cor.  xiii.  9 — 12.    Bengel  says  that  when  the  Epistles  are  arranged 
ohronologioally,  "  incrementum  apostoli  spirituale  cognoscitur  "  (p.  583). 
*  Gal.  i.  10. 
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i-onsultalion  at  Jerusalem.  It  was  the  result  of  this  interview — the  discovery 
hat  James  and  Kephas  had  nothing  to  contribute  to  any  further  solution  of 
he  subject — which  first  made  him  determined  to  resist  to  the  utmost  the 
mposition  of  the  yoke  on  Gentiles,  and  to  follow  the  line  which  he  had 
generally  taken.  But  he  had  learnt  from  this  journey  that  nothing  but  the 
risdom  of  God  annihilating  human  foolishness,  nothing  but  the  gracious 
Spirit  of  God  breaking  the  iron  sinew  in  the  neck  of  carnal  obstinacy,  could 
ead  the  Jews  to  accept  the  truths  he  preached.  Paul  saw  that  the  husband- 
nen  in  charge  of  the  vineyard  would  never  be  brought  to  confess  that  they 
lad  slain  the  Heir  as  they  had  slain  well-nigh  all  who  went  before  Him. 
Chough  He  had  come  first  to  His  own  possessions,  His  own  people  refused  to 
•eceive  Him.1  Israel  after  the  flesh  would  not  condescend  from  their  haughty 
lelf-satisfaction  to  accept  the  free  gift  of  eternal  life. 

And,  therefore,  he  was  now  more  than  ever  convinced  that  his  work  would 
ie  mainly  among  the  Gentiles.  It  may  be  that  the  fury  and  contempt  of  the 
ews  kindled  in  him  too  dangerously  for  the  natural  man — kindled  in  him  in 
pite  of  all  tender  yearnings  and  relentings — too  strong  an  indignation,  too 
iery  a  resentment.  It  may  be  that  he  felt  how  much  more  adapted  others 
vere  than  himself  to  deal  with  these  ;  others  whose  affinities  with  thorn  were 
Wronger,  whose  insight  into  tho  inevitable  future  was  less  clear.  The  Gentiles 
rere  evidently  prepared  to  receive  the  Gospel.  For  these  other  sheep  of  God 
vidently  the  fulness  of  time  had  come.  To  those  among  them  who  were 
iisposed  for  eternal  life  tho  doctrine  of  a  free  salvation  through  the  Son  of  God 
vas  infinitely  acceptable.  Not  a  few  of  them  had  found  in  the  Jewish 
eaching  at  least  an  approach  to  ease.2  But  the  acceptance  of  Judaism  could 
>nly  be  accomplished  at  the  cost  of  a  heavy  sacrifice.  Even  to  become  a 
f  Proselyte  of  the  Gate  "  subjected  a  man  to  much  that  was  distasteful ;  but 
o  become  a  Proselyte  of  the  Gate  was  nothing.  It  was  represented  by  all  the 
iterner  bigots  of  Judaism  as  a  step  so  insignificant  as  to  be  nearly  worthless, 
ind  yet  how  could  any  man  stoop  to  that  which  could  alone  make  him 
Proselyte  of  Righteousness,  and  by  elevating  him  to  this  rank,  place  on  him 
i  load  of  observances  which  were  dead  both  in  the  spirit  and  in  the  letter, 
ind  which  yet  would  most  effoctually  make  his  life  a  burden,  and  separate 
lim — not  morally,  but  externally — from  all  which  he  had  loved  and  valued 
nost  ?3  The  sacrifices  which  an  African  convert  has  to  make  by  abandoning 
>olygamy — which  a  Brahmin  has  to  make  by  sacrificing  caste — are  but  a  small 
neasure  of  what  a  Gentile  had  to  suffer  if  he  made  himself  a  Jew.    How 

1  John  i.  11,  et?  T*  ISia  .  .  .  ot  i3uh. 

2  Further  than  the  outermost  pale  of  Judaism  they  could  not  approach.  Religious 
hough tf ulness  in  a  Gentile  was  a  crime,  "  A  Gentile  who  studies  the  Law  (beyond  tho 

leven  Noachian  precepts)  is  guilty  of  death;"  for  it  is  said  (Deut.  xxxiii.  4)  "Moses 
jommanded  us  a  Law,  even  the  inheritance  of  the  congregation  of  Jacob  ;"  but  not  of 
>entiles  (and,  therefore,  Rashi  adds  it  is  robbery  for  a  Gentile  to  study  the  Law). 
Sankedrin,  f.  59,  1.)    This  is  embodied  by  Maimonides,  Dig.  Hilchoth  Menachin,  x.  9. 

3^"A  Gentile  who  offers  to  submit  to  all  the  words  of  the  Law  except  one  is  not 
•eceived."  Rabbi  Jose  Ben  Rabbi  Jehudah  said,  "Even  if  he  rejects  one  of  the 
Jalachdth  of  the  Scribes  "  {Benchordth,  f .  30,  2). 
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eagerly  then  Would  such  an  inquirer  embrace  a  faith  which,  while  it  offered 
hiin  a  purer  morality,  and  a  richer  hope  for  the  future,  and  a  greater  strength 
for  the  present,  and  a  more  absolute  remission  for  the  past,  offered  him  thesi 
priceless  boons  unaccompanied  by  the  degradation  of  circumcision  and  tld 
hourly  worry  of  distinctions  between  meats !  Stoicism  might  confront  hia 
with  the  barren  inefficiency  of  "the  categorical  imj>erative ;  "  the  Gospel 
offered  him,  as  a  force  which  needed  no  supplement,  the  Spirit  of  the  living 
Christ.  Yes,  St.  Paul  felt  that  the  Gentiles  could  not  refuse  the  proffered 
salvation.  He  himself  might  only  live  to  see  the  green  blade,  or  at  best  to 
gather  a  few  weak  ears,  but  hereafter  he  was  confident  that  the  full  harvest 
would  be  reaped.  Henceforth  he  knew  himself  to  be  essentially  the  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  and  to  that  high  calling  he  was  glad  to  sacrifice  his  lifo. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE  CONSULTATION  AT  JERUSALEM. 


'EKevGepos  tiV  £k  ndvTwv,  iratfiv  £f.iavrhv  'EAOYAQ2A,  ha  robs  irXclovas  Kfpfycroe.— 
1  Con.  ix.  19. 

The  first  step  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  on  their  arrival  at  Antioch  had  been  tc 
summon  a  meeting  of  the  Church,  and  give  a  report  of  their  mission  and  its 
success,  dwelling  specially  on  the  proof  which  it  afforded  that  God  had  noT? 
opened  to  the  Gentiles  "  a  door  of  f aith."  God  Himself  had,  by  His  direct 
blessing,  shown  that  the  dauntless  experiment  of  a  mission  to  the  heathen  was 
in  accordance  with  His  will. 

Por  some  time  the  two  Apostles  continued  to  rest  from  their  toils  and 
perils  amid  the  peaceful  ministrations  of  the  new  metropolis  of  Christianity 
But  it  is  not  intended  that  unbroken  peace  should  ever  in  this  world  continue 
for  long  to  be  the  lot  of  man.  The  Church  soon  began  to  be  troubled  by  a 
controversy  which  was  not  only  of  pressing  importance,  but  which  seemed 
likely  to  endanger  the  entire  destiny  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Jewish  and  Gentile  converts  were  living  side  by  side  at  Antioch,  waiving 
the  differences  of  view  and  habit  which  sprang  from  their  previous  training 
and  united  heart  and  soul  in  the  bonds  of  a  common  love  for  their  commoE 
Lord.  Had  they  entered  into  doubtful  disputations,1  they  would  soon  have 
found  themselves  face  to  face  with  problems  which  it  was  difficult  to  solve  j 
but  they  preferred  to  dwell  only  on  those  infinite  and  spiritual  privileges  oi 
which  regarded  themselves  as  equal  sharers. 

Into  this  bright  fraternal  community  came  the  stealthy  sidelong  intrusion 
of  certain  personages  from  Judaea,2  who,  for  a  time,  profoundly  disturbed  the 
peace  of  the  Church.    Pharisees  scarcely  emancipated  from  their  Pharisaism 

1  Rom.  xiv.  1,  firj  tU  8ioucpt<ret?  SiaXoyio-fxwv, 

2  Gal.  ii  4,  nap€i<rfj\9w;  cf.  Jude 4,  trapfi<r«5v{ray,  "sneaked  Ub* 
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—Jews  still  in  bondage  to  their  narrowest  preconceptions— brethren  to  whom 
:ho  sacred  name  of  brethren  could  barely  be  conceded1 — they  insinuated 
Lhomselves  into  the  Church  in  the  petty  spirit  of  jealousy  and  espionage,2  not 
inth  any  high  aims,  but  with  the  object  of  betraying  the  citadel  of  liberty, 
iu  d  reducing  the  free  Christians  of  Antioch  to  their  own  bondage.  St.  Luke, 
;rue  to  his  conciliatory  purpose,  merely  speaks  of  them  as  u  certain  from 
Fudaea;"  but  St.  Paul,  in  the  heat  of  indignant  controversy,  and  writing 
mder  a  more  intense  impression  of  their  mischievous  influence,  vehemently 
jails  them  "the  false  brethren  secretly  introduced."3  But  though,  through- 
put their  allusions  to  this  most  memorable  episode  in  the  history  of  early 
Christianity,  the  Apostle  and  the  Evangelist  are  writing  from  different  points 
)f  view,  they  are  in  complete  accordance  as  regards  the  main  facts.  The 
combination  of  the  details  which  they  separately  furnish  enables  us  to  re- 
produce the  most  important  circumstances  of  a  contest  which  decided  for 
>ver  the  future  of  the  Gentile  Church.4 

These  brethren  in  name,  but  aliens  in  heart,  came  with  a  hard,  plausible, 

•eady-made  dogma — one  of  those  shibboleths  in  which  formalists  delight,  and 

rhich  usually  involve  the  death-blow  of  spiritual  religion.     It  demanded 

>bedience  to  the  Law  of  Moses,  especially  the  immediate  acceptance  of  cir- 

tumcision5  as  its  most  typical  rite;  and  it  denied  the  possibility  of  salvation 

m  any  other  terms.    It  is  possible  that  hitherto  St.  Paul  may  have  regarded 

ircumcision  as  a  rule  for  Jews,  and  a  charitable  concession  on  the  part  of 

entiles.    On  these  aspects  of  the  question  he  was  waiting  for  the  light  of 

*od,  which  came  to  him  in  the  rapid  course  of  circumstances,  as  it  came  to 

he  whole  world  in  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.     But  even  among  the  Jews  of  the 

ay,  the  more  sensible  and  the  more  enlightened  had  seen  that  for  a  pious 

entile  a  mere  external  mutilation  could  not  possibly  be  essential,    Ananias, 

rho  had  the  honour  of  converting  the  royal  family  of  Adiabene,  had  distinctly 

d vised  Izates  that  it  was  not  desirable  to  risk  his  crown  by  external  com- 

>liance  to  a  needless  rite.6    It  was  only  when  men  like  Eleazar — fierce  and 

1  This  is  expressly  stated  in  the  margin  of  the  later  Syriao  version,  and  in  two  cursive 
ISS.  8,  137.  Epiphanius  says  that  "their  leaders  were  Cerinthus,  the  subsequent 
Xnostic  opponent  of  St.  John,  and  *  Ehion ' "  (Hacr.  28,  30).  But  Ebion  is  a  mere 
'mythical  eponymus"  (Mansel,  Gnostic  Her.  125 ;  Tert.  Depraescr.  Haeret.  33).  Ebionite 
i  an  epithet  (Epiphan.  Haer.  xxx.),  and  means  "poor"  (Orig.  c.  Cels,  ii.  1;  Neander, 
I.  Hist.  ii.  14). 

2  Gal.  ii.  4,  Karao-xoTnjo-at.  I  suppose  that  the  title  nrraio  (moomhah) — one  authorised 
y  a  diploma  to  give  decisions — would  have  been  technically  claimed  by  these  visitors. 

3  Gal.  ii.  4,  tov?  trapetc-axrov?  tjfevSaSeX^ovs,  "falsos  et  superinducticios frames"  (Tert.  adv, 
■Tare.  v.  3).    The  strongly  indignant  meaning  of  napeuxayeiu  may  be  seen  in  2  Pet.  ii.  1, 

fake  teachers  who  shall  privily  bring  in  {irapei<Tdgovcrii>)  heresies  of  perdition." 

4  The  addition  in  D  and  the  margin  of  the  Syriac,  koX  t<3  e0et  Mwvo-e'ws  rapMrarqTe,  and  in 
lie  Constitutiones  Apostolicae>  koX  tois  €$c<riv  ds  SierdgaTo,  tnough  not  genuine,  yet  show 
'hat  was  felt  to  be  implied. 

5  Acts  xv.  1,  TrepiT/tATjflrjTe,  "be  once  circumcised;"  »,  A,  B,  0,  D.  Even  Josephus  (see 
ext  note)  seems  to  think  that  the  horrible  death  of  Apion  was  a  punishment  in  kind  for 
is  ridicule  of  circumcision  (c*  Ap.  ii.  14).  From  this  anecdote  we  can  measure  the  courage 
i  St.  Paul,  and  the  intense  hatred  which  his  views  excited. 

6  Josephu3,  as  a  liberal  Pharisee,  held  the  same  view  (Antt.  xx.  2,  §  4 ;  Vit,  23, 31).  The 
Uinud  mentions  a  certain  Akile3  (whom  some  identify  with  Aquila,  the  Greek  translator 
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narrow  literalists  of  the  school  of  Sliainmai — intervened,  that  Proselytes  of 
the  Gate  were  taught  that  their  faith  and  their  holiness  were  valueless  unless! 
they  assumed  the  badge  of  Proselytes  of  Righteousness.1  Izates  and  Mono- 
bazus,  as  was  sure  to  be  the  case  with  timid  and  superstitious  natures,  had 
risked  all  to  meet  the  views  of  these  uncompromising  zealots,  just  as  from 
baser  motives  Aziz,  King  of  Emesa,  and  Polemo  of  Cilicia  had  yielded  in 
order  to  win  the  hands  of  the  wealthy  and  beautiful  princesses  of  the  house  of 
Herod.2  But  it  was  quito  certain  that  such  an  acceptance  of  Mosaism  would 
continue  to  be,  as  it  always  had  been,  extremely  exceptional ;  and  Paul  saw , 
that  if  Christianity  was  to  be  degraded  into  the  mere  superimposition  of  a 
belief  in  Christ  as  the  Jewish  Messiah  upon  the  self-satisfaction  of  Sham- 
maite  fanaticism,3  or  even  on  the  mere  menace  of  the  Law,  it  was  not  possible, 
it  was  not  even  desirable,  that  it  should  continue  to  exist.  The  force  of  habit 
might,  in  one  who  had  been  born  a  Jew,  freshen  with  the  new  wine  of  the 
Gospel  the  old  ceremonialism  which  had  run  to  the  lees  of  Rabbinic  tradition. 
In  Jerusalem  a  Christian  might  not  be  sensible  of  the  loss  he  suffered  by 
chaining  his  new  life  to  the  corpse  of  meaningless  halachoth ;  but  in  Antioch, 
at  any  rate,  and  still  more  in  the  new  missionfields  of  Asia,  such  bondage 
could  never  be  allowed. 

We  can  imagine  the  indignant  grief  with  which  St.  Paul  watched  this 
continuous,  this  systematic4  attempt  to  undo  all  that  had  been  done,  and  to 
render  impossible  all  further  progress.  Was  the  living  and  lif e-giving^pirit 
to  be  thus  sacrificed  to  the  dead  letter  ?  Were  these  new  Pharisees  to  com- 
pass sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte,  only  that  they  might  add  the  pride 
of  the  Jew  to  the  vice  of  the  Gentile,  and  make  him  ten  times  more  narrow 
than  themselves  P  Was  the  superstitious  adoration  of  dead  ordinances  to 
dominate  over  the  heaven-sent  liberty  of  the  children  of  God?  If  Moses 
had,  under  Divine  guidance,  imposed  upon  a  nation  of  sensual  and  stiff- 
necked  slaves  not  only  a  moral  law  of  which  Christ  Himself  had  indefinitely 
deepened  the  obligation,  but  also  the  crushing  yoke  of  "  statutes  which  wer* 

of  the  Bible)  as  having  submitted  to  circumcision,  and  also  a  Eoman  senator  (Abkdda  Zara, 
10 ;  Hamburger,  s.v.  "  Beschneidung  ").    The  Boman  Metilius  saved  his  life  by  accepti 
circumcision  (Jos.  B.  J.  ii.  17,  §  10).  Antoninus  forbade  it  injthe  case  of  Gentile  prosel; 
(Gieseler,  L,  §  38). 

1  "So  great  is  circumcision, "  said  Rabbi  [Jehuda  Hakkadosh],  "that  but  for  it  t 
Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  would  not  have  created  the  world;  for  it  is  said  (Jer.  xxxiii.  25), 
1  But  for  My  covenant  [i.e.,  circumcision]  I  would  not  have  made  day  and  night,  and  th< 
ordinance  of  heaven  and  earth'"  {Nedarim,  f.  31,  2).  "Abraham  was  not  call 
4  perfect*  till  he  was  circumcised.  It  is  as  great  as  all  the  other  commandments  "  (Exo 
xxxiv.  27),  ( Id.  f.  32,  1).  It  was  one  of  the  laws  in  the  case  of  which  the  Jews  preferr 
death  to  disobedience  (Shdbbath,  f.  130,  1).  The  "good  king"  in  Pseudo-Baruch  (§§  61,1 
66)  is  one  who  does  not  allow  the  existence  of  an  uncircumcised  person  on  the  earth. 

2  Izates  and  Monobazus  would  have  been  called  "lion-proselytes,"  and  Aziz  and 
Polemo  "  Shechemite  proselytes." 

3  "  How  many  laws  have  you?  "  asked  a  Gentile  of  Shammai.  "Two,"  said  Shammai^ 
"  the  written  and  the  oral."  "  I  believe  the  former,"  said  the  Gentile,  "  not  the  latter  j 
accept  me  as  a  proselyte  on  condition  of  learning  th«  written  law  only."  Sharnmai 
ejected  him  with  a  curse  (Shatibath%  i,  31,  1), 

*  Acts  XT,  1  iSCSaa-KWi    .     .  - 
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not  good,  and  ordinances  whereby  they  could  not  live"1  was  this  yoke — now 
that  it  had  been  abolished,  now  that  it  had  become  partly  impossible  and  mostly 
meaningless — to  be  disastrously  imposed  on  necks  for  which  its  only  effect 
would  be  to  madden  or  to  gall?2  Was  a  Titus,  young,  and  manly,  and  free, 
and  pure,  with  the  love  of  Christ  burning  like  a  fire  on  the  altar  of  his  soul, 
to  be  held  at  arm's  length  by  some  unregenerate  Pharisee,  who  while  he  wore 
broad  tephillin,  and  tsitsith  with  exactly  the  right  number  of  threads  and 
knots,  was  yet  an  utter  stranger  to  the  love  of  Christ,  and  ignorant  as  a  child 
of  His  free  salvation  ?  Were  Christians,  who  were  all  brethren,  all  a  chosen 
generation  and  a  royal  priesthood,  to  be  treated  by  Jews,  who  had  no  merit 
beyond  the  very  dubious  merit  of  being  Jews,  as  though  they  were  unclean 
creatures  with  whom  it  was  not  even  fit  to  eat  P  The  Jews  freely  indulged  in 
language  of  contemptuous  superiority  towards  the  proselytes,  but  was  such 
language  to  be  for  one  moment  tolerated  in  the  brotherhood  of  Christ  P3 

It  is  easy  to  understand  in  what  a  flame  of  fire  Paul  must  often  have  stood 
up  to  urge  these  questions  during  the  passionate  debates  which  immediately 
arose.4  It  may  be  imagined  with  what  eager  interest  the  Gentile  proselytes 
would  await  the  result  of  a  controversy  which  was  to  decide  whether  it  was 
enough  that  they  should  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit — love,  joy,  peace, 
I  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance — or  whether 
they  must  also  stick  up  mezuzoth  on  their  houses,  and  submit  to  a  concision, 
and  abstain  from  the  free  purchases  of  the  market,  and  not  touch  perfectly 
harmless  kinds  of  food,  and  petrify  one  day  out  of  every  seven  with  a  rigidity 
of  small  and  conventionalised  observances.  To  us  it  may  seem  amazing  that 
the  utterances  of  the  prophets  were  not  sufficient  to  show  that  the  essence  of 
religion  is  faith,  not  outward  service ;  and  that  so  far  from  requiring  petty 
accuracies  of  posture,  and  dress,  and  food,  what  the  Lord  requires  of  us  is  that 
>  should  do  justice,  and  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  our  God.5  But 
the  Judaisers  had  tradition,  authority,  and  the  Pentateuch  on  their  side,  and 
the  paralysis  of  custom  rendered  many  Jewish  converts  incapable  of  resisting 
conclusions  which  yet  they  felt  to  be  false.  So  far  as  they  were  true  Christians 
at  all,  they  could  not  but  feel  that  the  end  of  the  commandment  was  love  out 
of  a  good  heart  and  a  pure  conscience,  and  faith  unfeigned ;  but  when  their 
opponents  flourished  in  their  faces  the  Thorah-rolls,  and  asked  them  whether 
they  dared  to  despise  the  immemorial  sanctities  of  Sinai,  or  diminish  the 
obligation  of  laws  uttered  by  Moses  amid  its  burning  glow,  the  ordinary  Jew 

1  Ezek.  xx.  25. 

*  "  Circumcidere  genitalia  instltuere  ut  diver  sitale  noscantur,"  says  Tacitus     {Hist  v4 
5  ),and  adds  as  an  aggravation  "  Transgressi  in  morem  eorum  idem  usurpa^." 

8  Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  language  of  Jewish  Rabbis  towards  proselytes  :  "  Prose- 
lytes and  those  who  sport  with  children  [the  meaning  is  dubious]  delay  the  coming  of  the 
Si essiah.  As  for  proselytes,  it  is  explained  by  Eabh  Chelbo's  remark,  that  they  are  as 
njurious  to  Israel  as  a  scab  (since  in  Isa.  xiv.  1  it  is  said,  'strangers1  will  be  joined  to 
;hem  (inDDai),  and  nncD  means  '  a  scab ') ;  because,  says  Rashi,  they  are  not  up  to  the 
precepts,  and  cause  calamities  to  Israel "  (Niddah.  f .  13,  2), 

*  Acts  xv.  2. 

*  Mic.  vi.  8;  Deut,  x,  12;  Hos,  vi.  6 $  1  Sam,  xv,  22. 
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and  the  ordinary  Gentile  were  perplexed.  On  these  points  the  words  of  Jesus 
had  been  hut  a  beam  in  the  darkness,  certain  indeed  to  grow,  but  as  yet  only 
shining  amid  deep  midnight.  They  did  not  yet  understand  that  Christ's  fulfil, 
ment  of  the  Law  was  its  abrogation,  and  that  to  maintain  the  type  in  the 
presence  of  the  antitype  was  to  hold  up  superfluous  candles  to  the  sun.  From 
this  imminent  peril  of  absorption  in  exclusive  ritual  one  man  saved  the  Church, 
and  that  man  was  Paul.  With  all  the  force  of  his  argument,  with  all  the 
weight  of  his  authority,  he  affirmed  and  insisted  that  the  Gentile  converts 
should  remain  in  the  free  conditions  under  which  they  had  first  accepted  the 

faith  of  Christ.1  '       * 

When  there  appeared  likely  to  be  no  end  to  the  dispute,2  it  became 
necessary  to  refer  it  to  the  decision  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  and  especially 
of  those  Apostles  who  had  lived  with  the  living  Jesus.  It  is  far  from  iin- 
probable  that  this  plan  was  urged— nay,  demanded—by  the  Judaisers  them- 
selves,3 who  must  have  been  well  aware  that  the  majority  of  that  Church 
looked  with  alarm  and  suspicion  on  what  they  regarded  as  anti-Judaic  innova- 
tions.  There  may  even  have  been  a  certain  insolence  (which  accounts  for  the 
almost  irritable  language  of  St.  Paul  long  afterwards)  in  their  manner  of 
parading  their  immensely  superior  authority  of  living  witnesses  of  the  life  of 
Jesus  like  James  and  Kephas.  They  doubtless  represented  the  deputation  to 
Jerusalem  as  a  necessary  act  of  submission,  a  going  up  of  Paul  and  Barnabas 
to  be  judged  by  the  Jerusalem  synod.4  At  this  period  Paul  would  not  openly 
repudiate  the  paraded  superiority  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  When  he  says  to 
the  Galatians  that  "he  consulted  them  about  the  Gospel  he  was  preaching,  lest 
he  might  be,  or  had  been,  running  to  no  purpose,"  he  shows  that  at  this  period 
he  had  not  arrived  at  the  quite  unshaken  conviction,  which  made  him  subse- 
quently  say  that  "  whether  he  or  an  angel  from  heaven  preached  any  other 
gospel,  let  him  be  anathema."6    In  point  of  fact  it  was  at  this  interview  that 

1  Comp.  MS.  D,  IXeyey  yap  o  HavXo?  ^veiv  out*)?  iea0<»>?  eTrCvTevvav  aturxvpt£<Wo*. 

2  The   expressions  of    Acts  XV.    2,    yevofiivrfi  oZv  crteem  *«}  <rv^Trj<r€u^ovK  bXCyrp  kt.X„ 

are  very  strong.    ££«  is  "insurrection"  (Mark  xv.  7;  Luke  xxm.  19).    For  cn/ftr*™ 
see  Acts  vi.  9 ; °xxviii.  29 ;  Mark  Lx.  14.  \  "   .      /*' 

3  As  is  again  asserted  in  D,  m^yyetXiw  ***«  tcS  IlavXw  kcu  *<*  Bap*??  icai  ntrtv  aXXocf 
ivafiaivetp  irpbs  rovs  dirotrroXovs,  k.t.X.,  otto,?  KPtf«™  in  avrots  Trepi  tov  frr^aTOS  tovtov. 

4  See  the  previous  extract  from  D.  .    ,     1A 

5  I  have  here  assumed  without  hesitation  that  the  visit  to  Jerusalem  of  Gal.  h.  1-10, 
though  there  mentioned  as  though  it  were  a  second  visit,  was  identical  with  that  of  Acts 
xv.,  and  therefore  was  in  reality  his  third  visit  There  are  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
7ve  visits  of  St.  Paul  to  Jerusalem-viz.,  (1  after  his  conversion  (ix  26) ;  (2)  with  the 
Antlochene contribution  (xi.  30);  (3)  to  consult  the  Apostles  about  the  necessity  of 
SSn  for  the  Gentiles  (xv.  2  ;  (4)  after  his  second  missionary  journey  (xvni.  22); 
(5)  bXrTL imprisonment  at  C*sarea  (xxi.)  Now  th  s  visit  of  Gal.  ".could  not 
possiblv  have  been  the  first;  nor,  as  is  proved  by  Gal.  u.  7,  as  well  as  by  the  whole 
Sofogy  If  his  life,  could'it  have  been  the  second I;  nor,  as  we  ^^mthevresence 
of  Barnabas  (comp.  Gal.  ii.  1  with  Acts  xv.  39),  could  it  have  been  the  fourth;  for  no 
one  car SZt  it  was  without  accusing  St.  Paul  of  disingenuous  roPW<*J^° 
he  spoke  to  the  Galatians  of  this  sole  intercourse  which  he  had  had  with  the  Apostles J 
andPthat  it  was  not  the  fifth  is  quite  decisively  proved  by  Gal.  ii.  11.  By  the  exh *ustiyo 
method  therefore,  we  see  that  the  visit  dwelt  on  in  Gal.  ii.  must  have  been  the  third. 
It  wdd  mTeed,  be  conceivable  that  it  was  some  visit  not  recorded  by  the  author  of  the 
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he  learnt  that  his  own  insight  and  authority  were  fully  equal  to  those  of  the 
Apostles  who  were  in  Christ  before  him ;  that  they  had  nothing  to  tell  him  and 
nothing  to  add  to  Mm;  that,  on  the  contrary,  there  were  spheres  of  work  which 
belonged  rather  to  him  than  to  them,  and  in  which  they  stood  to  him  in  the 
position  of  learners;1  that  Jesus  had  fulfilled  His  own  promise  that  it  was 
better  for  His  children  that  He  should  go  away,  because  His  communion  with 
them  by  the  gift  of  His  Holy  Spirit  was  closer  and  more  absolute  than  by  His 
actual  presence.2  But  even  now  Paul  must  have  chafed  to  submit  the  decision 
of  truths  which  he  felt  to  be  true  to  any  human  authority.  But  for  one  cir- 
cumstance he  must  have  felt  like  an  able  Roman  Catholic  bishop— a  Stross- 
meyor  or  a  Dupanloup— who  has  to  await  a  decision  respecting  tenets  which  he 
deems  irrefragable,  from  a  Pope  in  all  respects  his  inferior  in  ability  and  in 
enlightenment.  That  circumstance  was  the  inward  voice,  the  spiritual  intima- 
tion which  revealed  to  him  that  this  course  was  wise  and  necessary.  St.  Luke, 
of  course,  tells  the  external  side  of  the  event,  which  was  that  Paul  went  by 
desire  of  the  Church  of  Antioch  ;  but  St.  Paul  himself,  omitting  this  as 
irrelevant  to  his  purpose,  or  regarding  it  as  an  expression  of  the  will  of 
Heaven,  tells  his  converts  that  he  went  up  "  by  revelation."  From  Paul  also 
we  learn  the  interesting  circumstance  that  among  those  who  accompanied  him-, 
self  and  Barnabas  was  Titus,  perhaps  a  Cretan  Gentile  whom  he  had  converted 
at  Cyprus  during  his  first  journey. 3  Paul  took  him  as.a  Gentile  representative 
of  his  own  converts,  a  living  pledge  and  witness  that  uncircumcised  Greeks, 
seeing  that  they  were  equal  partakers  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  were  not 
to  be  treated  as  dogs  and  outcasts.  The  declared  approval  of  God  was  not  to 
be  set  aside  for  the  fantastic  demands  of  man,  and  the  supercilious  tolerance 
or  undisguised  contempt  of  Jews  for  proselytes  was  at  once  a  crime  and  an 
ignorance  when  displayed  towards  a  brother  in  the  faith. 

Acta  if  there  were  any  reason  whatever  for  such  a  supposition ;  but  when  we  consider 
how  impossible  it  was  that  such  a  visit  should  have  occurred  without  the  knowledge  of 
St  Luke,  and  how  eminently  the  facts  of  it  accorded  with  the  views  which  he  wished  to 
further,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  find  any  other  occasion  on  winch  such  a  visit  would 
have  been  natural,  we  have  no  valid  reason  for  adopting  such  an  hypothesis  Nor, 
indeed,  can  any  thing  be  much  clearer  than  the  identity  of  circumstances  m  the  visits 
thus  described.  In  the  two  narratives  the  same  people  go  up  at  the  same  time,  from 
the  same  place,  for  the  same  object,  in  consequence  of  the  same  ™^*^*V^*"^ 
agitators,  and  with  the  same  results.  Against  the  absolute  certainty  of  the  conclusion 
that  the  visits  described  were  one  and  the  same  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  set  but 
trivial  differences  of  detail,  every  one  of  which  is  accounted  for  in  the  text.  As  tor 
St  Paul's  non-allusion  to  the  so-called  "decree,"  it  is  sufficiently  explained  by  its  local, 
partial,  temporary-smd,  so  far  as  principles  were  concerned  indecisive-character ;  by 
the  fact  that  the  Galatians  were  not  asking  for  concessions,  but  seeking  bondage  ,  and  by 
the  Apostle's  determination  not  to  settle  such  questions  by  subordinating  his  Apostolic 
independence  to  any  authority  which  could  be  described  as  either  of  man  or  by  man, 
by  anything,  in  short,  except  the  principles  revealed  by  the  Spirit  of  God  Himself. 
Prof  Jowett  (Gal,  i.  253)  speaks  of  the  unbroken  image  of  harmony  presented  by  the 
narrative  of  the  Acts  contrasted  with  the  tone  of  Gal.  ii.  2-6 ;  but  "  an  unbroken  image 
of  harmony "  is  not  very  accordant  with  the  ttoXA^  crvftrrjcn?  of  Acts  xv.  7,  wlnc.i  is  an 
obvious  continuation  of  the  <tt<£<tc5  «d  &np«  ov,c  oX^of  ver.  2,  The  extent  to  which  the 
Acts  "casts  the  veil  of  time  over  the  differences  of  the  Apostles    seems  to  me  to  be 

°ftlnGaLl?^  *  Jobn  r*  7.  *  Ewald,  Gesck.  vi.  456. 
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Alike  the  couimesicement  and  the  course  of  their  overland  Journey  were 
cheered   by  open   sympathy  with   their   views.    From   Antioch  they  were 
honourably  escorted  on  their  way;  and  as  they  passed  through  Berytus, 
Tyre,  Sidon.  and  Samaria,  narrating  to  the  Churches  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles,  they— like  Luther  on  his  way  to  the  Diet  of   Worms— were  en- 
couraged by  unanimous  expressions   of   approval  and  joy.     On  arriving  at 
Jerusalem  they  were  received  by  the  Apostles  and  elders,  and  narrated  to 
them  the  story  of  their  preaching  and  its  results,  together  with  the  inevit- 
able question  to   which  it  had  given  rise.     It  was  on  this  occasion  appa- 
rently that  some  of  the  Christian  Pharisees  at  once   got  up,  and  broadly 
insisted  on  the   moral   necessity  of   Mosaism  and  circumcision,  implying, 
therefore,  a  direct  censure  of  the  principles  on  which  Paul  and  Barnabas 
had   conducted  their  mission.1    The  question  thus  stated  by  the  opposing 
parties  was  far  too  grave  to   be  decided  by  any  immediate  vote ;  the  deli- 
berate judgment  of  the  Church  on  so  momentous  a  problem  could  only  be 
pronounced   at   a  subsequent   meeting.    Paul   used  the   interval  with  his 
usual   sagacity  and   power.     Knowing  how   liable   to  a  thousand  varying 
accidents  are  the  decisions   arrived  at  by  promiscuous  assemblies— fearing 
lest  the  voice  of  a  mixed  gathering  might  only  express  the   collective  in- 
capacity or  the  collective  prejudice— he  endeavoured  to  win  over  the  leaders 
of  the  Church  by  a  private  statement  of   the  Gospel  which   he  preached. 
Those  leaders   were,  he  tells  us,  at   this  time,  James,2  who  is  mentioned 
first   because   of  his   position  as  head   of   the   Church  at  Jerusalem,  and 
Peter  and  John.     These  he  so  entirely  succeeded  in   gaining   over  to  his 
cause— he  showed  to  them  with  such  unanswerable  force   that  they  could 
not  insist  on  making  Gentile  Christians  into  orthodox  Jews  without  in- 
curring the   tremendous   responsibility  of  damming  up   for  ever  the  free 
river  of  the  grace  of  God— that  they  resigned  to  his  judgment  the  mission 
to  the  Gentiles.    Eminent  as  they   were   in  their  own  spheres,  great  as 
was  their  force  of  character,  marked  as  was  their  individuality,  they  could 
not  resist  the  personal  ascendency  of  Paul.      In  the  presence  of  one  whose 
whole  nature  evinced  the  intensity  of  his  inspired  conviction,  they  felt  that 
they  could  not  assume  the  position  of  superiors  or  guides.3    Whatever  may 
have  been  their  original  prejudices,  these  noble-hearted  men  allowed  neither, 
their  private  predilections  nor  any  fibre  of  natural  jealousy  to  deter  their 
acknowledgment   of  their  great   fellow- workers     They   gave  to  Paul  and 
Barnabas  the  right  hands  of  fellowship,  and  acknowledged  them  as  Apostles 
to  the   Gentiles.     One  touching   request  alone  they  made.     The  Church  of 
Jerusalem    had  been    plunged  from   the    first   in  abject  poverty.     It  had 
suffered   perhaps   from   the  temporary  experiment  of   communism;  it  had 

1  The  irap€fiex^<rav  fab  rifr  «/cX»j<rias  of  Acts  xv.   4  implies  a  preliminary  meeting 
distinct  from  the  avvrJxOwdv  re  of  ver.  6.  ° 

2  Not  here  characterised  as  "  the  Lord's  brother,  *  because  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee. 
was  dead,  and  James,  the  son  of  Alphasus,  was  an  Apostle  of  whom  nothing  is  known. 

9  Gal.  ii,  7,  iMyrwc ;  9,  yrfvrit* 
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suffered  certainly  from  the  humble  rank  of  its  first  converts,  the  persecu- 
tions which  they  had  endured,  and  the  chronic  famine  to  which  their  city 
was  liable.  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  working  in  wealthy  Antioch,  and 
were  likely  to  travel  among  Gentiles,  who,  if  not  rich,  were  amply  supplied 
with  the  means  of  livelihood.  Would  they  forget  Jerusalem  ?  Would  they 
suffer  those  to  starve  who  had  walked  with  Jesus  by  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  and 
sat  beside  His  feet  when  He  preached  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  ?  Already 
once  they  had  brought  from  Antioch  the  deeply  acceptable  Cliahika,1  which 
in  the  fiercest  moment  of  famine  and  persecution  had  as  much  relieved  the 
brethren  as  the  royal  bounties  of  Helena  had  sustained  the  Jews.  Surely 
they  would  not  let  religious  differences  prevent  them  from  aiding  the  hunger- 
bitten  Church  ?  It  might  be  that  they  had  been  treated  by  Jerusalem  Chris- 
tians of  the  Pharisaic  party  with  surreptitious  opposition  and  undisguised 
dislike,  but  surely  this  would  not  weigh  with  them  for  a  moment.  The  three 
heads  of  the  afflicted  Church  begged  the  missionaries  to  the  luxurious  world 
"  that  they  would  remember  the  poor."  It  was  a  request  in  every  respect 
agreeable  to  the  tender  and  sympathetic  heart  of  Paul.2  Apart  from  all 
urging,  he  had  already  shown  spontaneous  earnestness  3  in  his  holy  work  of 
compassion,  and  now  that  it  came  to  him  as  a  sort  of  request,  by  way  of 
acknowledging  the  full  recognition  which  was  being  conceded  to  him,  he  was 
only  too  glad  to  have  such  means  of  showing  that,  while  he  would  not 
yield  an  inch  of  essential  truth,  he  would  make  any  amount  of  sacrifice  in  the 
cause  of  charity.  Thenceforth  Paul  threw  himself  into  the  plan  of  collecting 
alms  for  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem  with  characteristic  eagerness.  There 
was  scarcely  a  Church  or  a  nation  that  he  visited  which  he  did  not  press  for 
contributions,  and  the  Galatians  themselves  could  recall  the  systematic  plan 
of  collection  which  he  had  urged  upon  their  notice.4  In  the  very  hottest 
moment  of  displeasure  against  those  who  at  any  rate  represented  themselves 
as  emissaries  of  James,  he  never  once  relaxed  his  kindly  efforts  to  prove  to 
the  Church,  which  more  than  all  others  suspected  and  thwarted  him,  that  even 
theological  differences,  with  all  their  exasperating  bitterness,  had  not  dulled 
the  generous  sensibility  of  a  heart  which,  by  many  a  daily  affliction,  had  learnt 
to  throb  with  sympathy  for  the  afflicted. 

One  part,  then,  of  his  mission  to  Jerusalem  was  fulfilled  when  the  Lord's 
brother,  and  he  to  whom  He  had  assigned  "the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,"  and  he  who  had  leaned  his  head  at  the  Last  Supper  upon  His  breast, 
had  yielded  to  him  their  friendly  acknowledgment.  It  is  on  this  that  he 
chiefly  dwells  to  the  Galatians.  In  their  Churches  brawling  Judaisers  had 
dared  to  impugn  his  commission  and  disparage  his  teaching,  on  the  asserted 

1  flp^n 

2  Gal.  ii.  10.  h  kcu  eo-TrovSacra  avrb  ttovto  rrotrjcrat ;  lit.,  "  which  also  I  was  eager  to  do  at 
once  that  very  thing."    "  Quod  etiam  sollicitus  fui  hoc  ipsum  facere."    (Vulg.) 

s  Acts  xi.  29. 

4  1  Cor.  xvi.  3;  cf.  2  Cor.  viii.,  ix. ;  Eom.  xv.  27.  Even  many  years  after  we  find 
St.  Paul  still  most  heartily  fulfilling  this  part  of  the  mutual  compact  (Acts  xxiv.  17). 
Phrygia  alone  seems  to  have  contributed  nothing. 
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authority  of  the  mother  Church  and  its  bishop.  It  was  Paul's  object  to  prove 
to  them  that  his  sacred  independence  had  been  acknowledged  by  the  very  men 
who  were  now  thrust  into  antagonism  with  his  sentiments.  There  may  be  in 
his  language  a  little  sense  of  wrong ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  candid  reader 
can  fail  to  see  that  a  fair  summary  of  the  antagonism  to  which  he  alludes  is 
this — "  Separation,  not  opposition;  antagonism  of  the  followers  rather  than  of 
the  leaders ;  personal  antipathy  of  the  Judaisers  to  St.  Paul  rather  than  of 
St.  Paul  to  the  Twelve."1 

But  St.  Luke  is  dealing  with  another  side  of  this  visit.  To  him  the 
authority  of  Paul  was  not  a  subject  of  doubt,  nor  was  it  seriously  questioned 
by  those  for  whom  he  wrote;  but  with  the  teaching  of  Paul  it  was  far 
different,  and  it  was  Luke's  object  to  show  that  the  main  principles  involved, 
so  far  from  being  dangerous,  had  received  the  formal  sanction  of  the  older 
Apostles.  That  there  was  a  severe  struggle  he  does  not  attempt  to  conceal, 
but  he  quotes  an  authentic  document  to  prove  that  it  ended  triumphantly  in 
favour  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

A  concrete  form  was  given  to  this  debate  by  the  presence  of  Titus  as  one 
of  Paul's  companions.  Around  this  young  man  arose,  it  is  evident,  a  wild 
clamour  of  controversy.  The  Judaisers  insisted  that  he  should  be  circumcised. 
So  long  as  he  remained  uncircumcised  they  refused  to  eat  with  him,  or  to 
regard  him  as  in  any  true  sense  a  brother.  They  may  even  have  been  indig- 
nant with  Paul  for  his  free  companionship  with  this  Gentile,  as  they  had 
previously  been  with  Peter  for  sharing  the  hospitality  of  Cornelius.  The 
Agapae  were  disturbed  with  these  contentions,  and  with  them  the  celebration 
of  the  Holy  Communion.  Alike  Titus  and  Paul  must  have  had  a  troubled 
time  amid  this  storm  of  conflicting  opinions,  urged  with  the  rancorous  intensity 
which  Jews  always  display  when  their  religious  fanaticism  is  aroused.  Even 
after  the  lapse  of  five  or  six  years 2  St.  Paul  cannot  speak  of  this  episode  in 
his  life  without  an  agitation  which  affects  his  language  to  so  extraordinary  a 
degree  as  to  render  uncertain  to  us  the  result,  of  which  doubtless  the  Galatians 
were  aware,  but  about  which  we  should  be  glad  to  have  more  complete 
certainty.  The  question  is,  did  Paul,  in  this  particular  instance,  yield  or  not  ? 
In  other  words,  was  Titus  circumcised?  In  the  ease  of  Timothy,  Paul 
avowedly  took  into  account  his  Jewish  parentage  on  the  mother's  side,  and 
therefore  circumcised  him  as  a  Jew,  and  not  as  a  Gentile,  because  otherwise  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  secure  his  admission  among  Jews.  Even  this 
might  be  enough  to  give  rise  to  the  charges  of  inconsistency  with  which  we 
know  him  to  have  been  assailed.  But  if  he  had  indeed  bowed  to  the  storm  in 
the  case  of  Titus — if  he,  the  firmest  champion  of  Christian  uncircumcision,  the 
foremost  preacher  of  the  truth  that  in  Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcision  was 
anything  nor  uncircumcision,  but  faith  which  worketh  by  love,  had  still  allowed 

1  Jowett,  Romans,  &c,  i.  326.  In  this  essay,  and  that  of  Dr.  Lightfoot  on  tl  St.  Paul 
and  the  Three  "  (Gal.  276 — 346),  the  reader  will  find  the  facts  fairly  appreciated  and 
carefully  stated. 

2  Tke  date  of  the  "Council"  at  Jerusalem  is  about  A.D.  51;  that  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians  about  A.D.  58, 
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in  adult  Gentile  convert  to  submit  to  a  Jewish  rite  which  had  no  meaning 
except  as  an  acknowledgment  that  he  was  bound  to  keep  the  Mosaic  Law— 
then,  indeed,  he  might  be  charged  with  having  sacrificed  the  very  point  at 
issue.  He  might  of  course  urge  that  he  had  only  done  it  for  the  moment  by  way 
Df  peace,  because  otherwise  the  very  life  of  Titus  would  have  been  endangered, 
or  because  his  presence  in  the  Holy  City  might  otherwise  have  caused  false 
rumours  and  terrible  riots,1  as  the  presence  of  Trophimus  did  in  later  years. 
Be  might  say,  "I  circumcised  Titus  only  because  there  was  no  other  chance  of 
getting  the  question  reasonably  discussed ;"  but  if  he  yielded  at  all,  however 
noble  and  charitable  may  have  been  his  motives,  he  gave  to  his  opponents  a 
handle  against  him  which  assuredly  they  did  not  fail  to  use. 

Now  that  he  was  most  vehemently  urged  to  take  this  step  is  clear,  and 
wrhaps  the  extraordinary  convulsiveness  of  his  expressions  is  only  due  to  the 
nemory  of  all  that  he  must  have  undergone  in  that  bitter  struggle.2  In  hold- 
ng  out  to  the  last  he  had,  doubtless,  been  forced  to  encounter  the  pressure  of 
learly  the  whole  body  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  including  almost  certainly 
Jl  who  were  living  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  and  their  three  leaders.  Perhaps 
>ven  Barnabas  himself  might,  as  afterwards,  have  lost  all  firm  grasp  of  truths 
rhich  seemed  sufficiently  clear  when  he  was  working  with  Paul  alone  on  the 
rild  uplands  of  Lycaonia.  Certainly  St.  Paul's  moral  courage  triumphed  over 
he  severest  test,  if  he  had  the  firmness  and  f ortitude  to  hold  out  against  this 
aass  of  influence.  It  would  have  been  far  bolder  than  Whitefield  standing 
»ef ore  a  conclave  of  Bishops,  or  Luther  pleading  his  cause  at  Rome.  As  far 
s  courage  was  concerned,  it  is  certain  that  no  fear  would  ever  have  induced 
im  to  give  way ;  but  might  he  not  have  yielded  ad  interim,  and  as  a  charitable 
oncession,  in  order  to  secure  a  permanent  result  ? 

Let  us  consider,  in  all  its  roughness,  his  own  language.    "  Then,"  he  says, 
fourteen  years  after,*  I  again  went  up  to  Jerusalem  with  Barnabas,  taking 

1  This  element  of  the  decision  has  been  universally  overlooked.  Gentiles  of  course 
lere  were  in  Jerusalem,  but  for  a  Jew  deliberately  to  introduce  an  uncircumcised 
entile  as  a  full  partaker  of  all  religious  rites  in  a  Judceo- Christian  community  was  a 
>mbly  dangerous  experiment.  If  all  the  power  and  influence  of  Josephus  could  hardly 
m  from massacre '.two  illustrious  and  highly-connected  Gentiles  who  had  Red  to  him  for 
fuge— although  there  was  no  pretence  of  extending  to  them  any  religious  privileges— 
3cause  the  multitude  said  that  "  they  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  live  if  they  would  not 
lange  their  religion  to  the  religion  of  those  to  whom  they  fled  for  safety"  (Vit.  31),  how 
>uld  Paul  answer  for  the  life  of  Titus  ?  h 

J  £his  ]Sihe  ^eW  °f.  ?r'  ^S^00*  (<*&  P-  102),  who  says,  "The  counsels  of  the 
postles  of  the  circumcision  are  the  hidden  rock  on  which  the  grammar  of  the  sentence 
wrecked;  and  the  sensible  undercurrent  of  feeling,  the  broken  grammar  of  the  sen- 
dee, the  obvious  tenourof  particular  phrases,  all  convey  the  impression  that,  though  the 
lal  victory  was  complete,  it  was  not  attained  without  a  struggle,  in  which  St.  Paul 
maintained,  at  one  time  almost  single-handed,  the  cause  of  Gentile  freedom."  I  give mv 
ason  afterwards  for  adopting  a  different  conclusion.  The  sense  of  a  complete  victory 
.ntemplate^dyeara  afterwards  would  hardly  produce  all  this  agitation.  It  would  have 
.en  alluded  to  with  the  calm  modesty  of  conscious  strength.  Not  so  an  error  of  judg- 
ent  involving  serious  consequences  though  actuated  by  the  best  motives.  //  Titus  was 
'>*  circumcised,  why  does  not  Paul  plainly  say  so? 
3  GaL  ii.  1-  6,    Fourteen  years  after  his  first  visit. 
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ftith  me  aiso  Titus.1  Now,  I  went  up  in  accordance  with  a  revelation,  and  1 
referred  to  them2  the  Gospel  which  I  am  preaching  among  the  Gentiles — 
privately,  however,  to  those  of  repute,  lest  perchance  I  am  now  running,3  or 
even  had  run,  to  no  purpose.4  But  not  even  Titus,  who  was  with  me,  Greek 
though  he  was,  was  obliged  to  be  circumcised;  but  [he  was  only  circumcised?] 
because  of  the  stealthily-introduced  false  brethren— people  who  came  secretly 
in  to  spy  out  our  liberty  which  we  have  in  Christ  Jesus,  in  order  that  they 
shall6  utterly  enslave  us,  [(to  whom)  not  even]:6  for  an  hour  did  we  yield  by 
way  of  submission — in  order  that  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  may  remain  entirely 
with  you;7  from  those,  however,  who  are  reputed8  to  be  something — whatever 
thoy  were s  makes  no  matter  to  me — God  accepts  no  man's  face — well,  to  me 

1  And  some  others,  whom,  however,  he  could  hardly  be  said  to  "  take  with  him  * 
(Acts  xv.  2). 

2  aveeifiriv avroU,  " communicated "  or  "referred  to  them" — not  "placed  in  their 
hands"  (cf.  Acts  xxv.  14).  Tertullian  says  "ad  patrocinium  Petri,  <fcc,"  which  is  too 
strong. 

3  I  take  Tpe'xw  as  an  indie.,  but  it  may  be  the  subjunctive,  as  in  1  Thoss.  iii.  5,  and  foii 
the  metaphor  Phil.  ii.  16. 

4  Dr.  Lightfoot  takes  this  to  mean  "that  my  past  and  present  labours  might  not  be 
thwarted  by  opposition  or  misunderstanding."  So  Theophylact,  ad  loc,  Iva  w  ordo-ij 
yeVrjTcu  koX  Iva  apBjj  to  (ricdvSakov.  The  context  seems  to  me  to  show  that  it  implies  a  desire 
on  St.  Paul's  part  to  know  whether  anything  valid  could  be  urged  against  his  own  personal 
conviction.  And  so  Tert.  adv.  Marc.  i.  20  ;  v.  3 ;  iv.  2.  The  admission  of  the  possibility 
of  a  misgiving  as  to  the  practical  issue  only  adds  strength  to  the  subsequent  confirma- 
tion. To  St.  Paul's  uncertainty  or  momentary  hesitation  I  would  compare  that  of  St# 
John  the  Baptist  (Matt.  xi.  3). 

5  KCLTaSovkutrowi  («,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E).  I  have  literally  translated  the  bold  solecism, 
which  was  not  unknown  to  Hellenistic  Greek,  and  by  which  it  gains  in  vividness  (cf .  iv.  17j 

Iva  (ykovTe). 

°  In  the  insertion,  omission,  or  variation  of  these  two  words  ots  ov6e  the  MSS.  and| 
quotations  become  as  agitated  and  uncertain  as  the  style  of  the  writer.  If  we  could 
believe  that  the  word  ovSe — "not  even" — was  spurious  it  would  then,  I  think,  be  obviou* 
that  St.  Paul  meant  to  say,  "  Owing  to  these  false  brethren  I  did,  it  is  true,  make  a 
temporary  concession  {npbs  &pav),  but  only  with  a  view  of  ultimately  securing  for  yois 
a  permanent  liberty"  (Sia/aetVfl  nphs  Vas) ;  "ostendens,"  as  Tertullian  says,  propter  quw 
fecerit  quod  nee  fecisset  nee  ostendisset,  si  illud  propter  quod  fecit  non  accidisset  "  (adv, 
Marc.  v.  3).  But  admittedly  the  evidence  of  the  manuscripts  is  in  favour  of  retaining 
the  negative,  though  it  is  omitted  in  Irenseus,  is  absent  from  many  Latin  copies,  ii 
declared  on  the  doubtful  authority  of  Victorinus  to  have  been  absent  from  the  majoriti 
of  Latin  and  Greek  manuscripts,  and  is  asserted  by  Tertullian  to  have  been  fraudulently 
introduced  by  the  heretic  Marcion.  Surely  the  uncertainty  which  attaches  to  it,  joinc(| 
to  the  fact  that  even  its  retention  by  no  means  excludes  the  supposition  that  Paul,  to  hi 
own  great  subsequent  regret,  had  given  way  under  protest  while  the  debate  was  pendi 
are  arguments  in  favour  of  this  having  been  the  case.  If  this  view  be  right  it  would  give 
far  deeper  significance  to  such  passages  as  Gal.  i.  10  ;  iv.  11.  In  that  case  his  vacillation 
was  an  error  of  policy,  which  we  have  no  more  reason  to  believe  was  impossible  in  hi 
case  than  a  moral  error  was  in  that  of  St.  Peter  at  Antioch ;  but  it  would  have  been  a 
error  of  practical  judgment,  not  of  unsettled  principle ;  an  error  of  noble  self -abnegation 
not  of  timid  complaisance.  And  surely  St.  Paul  would  have  been  the  very  last  of  me: 
to  claim  immunity  from  the  possibility  of  error.  "The  fulness  of  divine  gifts,"  says  Di 
Newman,  "did  not  tend  to  destroy  what  is  human  in  him,  but  to  spiritualise  an 
perfect  it." 

7  Sia/xeiVfl.  8  SoKovvres,  " seem,"  not  "seemed,"  as  in  E.V. 

9  Renan  and  others  see  in  this  a  covert  allusion  to  the  former  disbelief  of  James 
this  is  utterly  unlikely,  seeing  that  the  reference  is  also  to  Peter  and  John.  It  mean* 
rather,  "however  great  their  former  privilege  in  nearness  to  the  living  Christ"  (c 
2  Cor.  vi.  16).    Indeed,  it  is  better  to  join  the  wore  to  the  bnoleC,  "  qualcscunqut." 
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those  in  repute  added  nothing."  Such  is  a  literal  translation  01  his  actual 
words  in  this  extraordinary  sentence ;  and  he  then  proceeds  to  narrate  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  Three,  that  his  authority  was  in  no  sense  disparate 
with  theirs ;  nay,  that  in  dealing  with  the  Gentiles  he  was  to  be  regarded  as 
specially  endowed  with  Divine  guidance. 

But  does  he  mean  that,  "  I  never  for  a  moment  yielded  and  circumcised 
Titus,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  pressure  which  was  put  upon  me  *  P  or  does  he 
(mean,  *  I  admit — grieved  as  I  am  to  admit  it — that  in  the  case  of  Titus  I  did 
jyield.  Titus  was  circumcised,  but  not  under  compulsion.  I  yielded,  but  not 
lout  of  submission.  The  concession  which  I  made — vast  as  it  was,  mistaken  as 
it  may  have  been — was  not  an  abandonment  of  principle,  but  a  stretch  of 
jcharity"? 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Paul  "cared  for  ideas,  not  for  forms;"  the 
fact  that  circumcision  was  a  matter  in  itself  indifferent — the  admitted  truth 
that  men  could  be  saved  by  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  that 
alone — may  have  induced  him,  under  strong  pressure,1  to  concede  that  the  rite 
should  be  performed — with  the  same  kind  of  half- contemptuous  indifference  to 
bhe  exaggeration  of  trifles  which  makes  him  say  to  the  Galatians  in  a  burst  of 
)itter  irony,  "  I  wish  that,  while  they  are  about  it,  these  Judaisers,  who  make 
jo  much  of  circumcision,  would  go  a  little  farther  still  and  make  themselves 
iltogether  like  your  priests  of  Agdistis."2  When  Paul  took  on  him  the 
Nazarite  vow,  when  he  circumcised  Timothy,3  he  did  it  out  of  a  generous  desire 
30  remove  all  needless  causes  of  offence,  and  not  to  let  his  work  be  hindered 
3y  a  stiff  refusal  to  give  way  in  things  unimportant.  We  know  that  it  was  his 
ivowed  principle  to  become  all  things  to  all  men,  if  so  be  he  might  win  some. 
Eis  soul  was  too'  large  to  stickle  about  matters  of  no  moment.  Can  we  not 
magine  that  in  the  wild  strife  of  tongues  which  made  Jerusalem  hateful  so 
ong  as  the  uncircumcised  Titus  was  moving  among  the  members  of  the 
Uhurch,  Paul  might  have  got  up  and  said,  "I  have  come  here  to  secure  a 
lecision  about  a  matter  of  vast  moment.  If  the  presence  of  Titus  looks  to 
rou  like  an  offensive  assertion  of  foregone  conclusions — well,  it  is  only  an 
ndividual  instance — and  while  the  question  is  still  undecided,  I  will  have  him 
drcumcised,  and  we  shall  then  be  able  to  proceed  more  calmly  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  general  question  "  P  Might  he  not  have  regarded  this  as  a  case  in 
ivhich  it  was  advisable  "  reculer  pour  mieux  sauter  "  ?  and  to  his  own  friends 
rho  shared  his  sentiments  might  he  not  have  said,  "  What  does  it  matter  in 
his  particular  instance  P  It  can  mean  nothing.  Titus  himself  is  generous 
nough  to  wish  it  for  the  sake  of  peace ;  he  fully  understands  that  he  is  merely 
ielding  to  a  violent  prejudice.  It  may  be  most  useful  to  him  in  securing 
uture  admission  to  Jewish  assemblies.  To  him,  to  us,  it  will  be  regarded  as 
concision/  not  *  circumcision ;'  an  outward  observance  submitted  to  from 
oluntary  good  nature;  not  by  any  means  a  solemn  precedent,  or  a  significant 
ite  "  P    And  would  not  Titus  have  also  urged  the  Apostle  not  to  be  deterred 

*  Acts  xv.  10.  a    GaJ.  v.  12  (in  the  Greek),  *  Acts  xvi  & 
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by  any  consideration  for  himP  Might  he  not  naturally  have  said,  "I  am 
grieved  that  there  should  be  all  this  uproar  and  heart-burning  on  my  account, 
and  I  am  quite  willing  to  allay  it  by  becoming  a  proselyte  of  righteousness  "? 
If  Titus  took  this  generous  line,  Paul's  reluctance  to  take  advantage  of  his 
generosity  might  have  been  increased,  and  yet  an  additional  argument  would 
have  been  supplied  to  his  opponents.  "Moses,"  they  would  have  said, 
"  commanded  circumcision ;  we  cannot  let  this  Gentile  sit  at  our  Agapae  without 
it ;  he  is  himself,  much  to  his  credit,  quite  ready  to  consent  to  it ;  why  do  you 
persist  in  troubling  our  Israel  by  your  refusal  to  consent  ?  " 

For  whatever  may  be  urged  against  this  view,  I  cannot  imagine  why,  if 
Paul  did  not  yield,  he  should  use  language  so  ambiguous,  so  involved,  that 
whether  we  retain  the  negative  or  not  his  language  has  still  led  many — as  it 
did  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church — to  believe  that  he  did  the  very  thing 
which  he  is  generally  supposed  to  be  denying.  Nothing  could  have  been 
easier  or  pleasanter  than  to  say,  "  I  did  not  circumcise  Titus,  though  every 
possible  effort  was  made  to  force  me  to  do  so.  My  not  doing  so — even  at 
Jerusalem,  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  whole  controversy,  even  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Judseo-Christian  tyranny,  evon  in  the  face  of  the  evident  wish 
of  the  Apostles — proves,  once  for  all,  both  my  independence  and  my  con- 
sistency." But  it  was  immensely  more  difficult  to  explain  why  he  really  had 
given  way  in  that  important  instance.  It  may  be  that  Titus  was  by  his  side 
while  he  penned  this  very  paragraph,  and,  if  so,  it  would  be  to  Paul  a  yet 
more  bitter  reminder  of  a  concession  which,  more  than  aught  else,  had  been 
quoted  to  prove  his  subjection  and  his  insincerity.  He  is  therefore  so  anxious 
to  show  why  he  did  it,  and  what  were  not  his  motives,  that  ultimately  he  uncon- 
sciously omits  to  say  it  in  so  many  words  at  all.1  And  if,  after  the  decision 
of  the  meeting,  and  the  battle  which  he  had  fought,  Paul  still  thought  it 
advisable  to  circumcise  Timothy  merely  to  avoid  offending  the  Jews  whom  he 
was  about  to  visit,  would  not  the  same  motives  work  with  him  at  this  earlier 
period  when  he  saw  how  the  presence  of  Titus  threw  the  whole  Church  into 
confusion?  If  the  false  inferences  which  might  be  deduced  from  the  con- 
cession were  greater  in  the  case  of  a  pure-blooded  Gentile,  on  the  other  hand 
the  necessity  for  diminishing  offence  was  also  more  pressing,  and  the  obliga- 
toriness of  circumcision  had  at  that  time  been  less  seriously  impugned.  And 
it  is  even  doubtful  whether  such  a  course  was  not  overruled  for  good.  But 
for  this  step  would  it,  for  instance,  have  been  possible  for  Titus  to  be  overseer 
of  the  Church  of  Crete  ?  Would  any  circumcised  Jew  have  tolerated  at  this 
epoch  the  "episcopate"  of  an  uncircumcised  Gentile?     I  have  dwelt  long 

1  M  Cette  transaction  couta  beaucoup  a  Paul,  et  la  phrase  dans  laquelle  il  en  parle  est 
une  des  plus  originales  qu'il  ait  ecrites.  Le  mot  qui  lui  coute  semble  ne  pouvoir  couler 
de  sa  plume.  La  phrase  au  premier  coup  d'ceil  parait  dire  que  Titus  ne  fut  pas  circoncis, 
tandis  qu'elle  implique  qu'il  le  fut "  (Renan,  St,  Paul,  p.  92).  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
there  is  no  question  of  suppression  here,  because  I  assume  that  the  fact  was  perfectly  well 
known.  We  find  a  similar  characteristic  of  style  and  character  in  Rom.  ix.  Baur,  on  the 
other  hand  (but  on  very  insufficient  grounds),  thinks  that  "nothing  can  be  more  absurd." 
Yet  it  was  the  view  of  Tertullian  (c.  Marc,  v.  3),  and  Baur  equally  disbelieves  the  ex- 
pressly asserted  circumcision  of  Timothy, 
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apon  this  incident  because,  if  I  am  right,  there  are  few  events  in  the  biography 
of  St.  Paul  more  illustrative  alike  of  his  own  character  and  of  the  circum- 
stances of  his  day.  He  would  rather  have  died,  would  rather  have  suffered  a 
schism  between  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Churches  of  her  Gentile 
converts,  than  admit  that  there  could  be  no  salvation  out  of  the  pale  of 
JMosaism.  In  this  or  that  instance  he  was  ready  enough— perhaps,  in  the 
{largeness  of  his  heart,  too  ready  for  his  own  peace— to  go  almost  any  length 
jrathei?  than  bring  himself  and,  what  was  infinitely  more  dear  to  him,  the 
iGospel  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted,  into  collision  with  the  adamantine 
Calls  of  Pharisaic  bigotry.  But  he  always  let  it  be  understood  that  his 
orinciple  remained  intact— that  Christ  had  in  every  sense  abolished  the  curse 
i>f  the  Law— that,  except  in  its  universal  moral  precepts,  it  was  no  longer 
binding  on  the  Gentiles— that  the  "  traditions  of  the  fathers"  had  for  them 
!ao  further  significance.  He  intended  at  all  costs,  by  almost  unlimited  ^con- 
cession in  the  case  of  individuals,  by  unflinching  resistance  when  principles 
were  endangered,  to  establish,  as  far  at  any  rate  as  the  Gentiles  were  con- 
serned,  the  truth  that  Christ  had  obliterated  the  handwriting  in  force  against 
as,  and  taken  it  out  of  the  way,  nailing  the  torn  fragments  of  its  decrees  to 
lis  cross.1 

And  so  the  great  debate  came  on.  The  Apostles— at  any  rate,  their 
headers— had  to  a  great  extent  been  won  over  in  private  conferences;  the 
>pponents  had  been  partially  silenced  by  a  personal  concession.  Paul  must 
have  looked  forward  with  breathless  interest  to  the  result  of  the  meeting 
which  should  decide  whether  Jerusalem  was  still  to  be  the  metropolis  of  the 
Faith,  or  whether  she  was  to  be  abandoned  to  the  isolation  of  unprogressive 
literalism,  while  the  Gospel  of  Christ  started  on  a  new  career  from  Antioch 
md  from  the  West.  One  thing  only  must  not  bo.  She  must  not  swathe  the 
laily-strengthening  youth  of  Christianity  in  the  dusty  cerements  of  an 
jibolished  system ;  she  must  not  make  Christianity  a  religion  of  washings  and 
juleansings,  of  times  and  seasons,  of  meats  and  drinks,  but  a  religion  of  holi- 
ness and  of  the  heart— a  religion  in  which  men  might  eat  or  not  as  they 
pleased,  and  might  regard  every  day  as  alike  sacred,  so  that  they  strove  with 
ill  their  power  to  reveal  in  their  lives  a  love  to  man  springing  out  of  the  root 
of  love  to  God. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  there  was  much  eager  and  passionate 
llebate.2  Doubtless,  as  in  all  similar  gatherings  of  the  Church  to  settle  dis- 
puted questions,  there  were  mutual  recriminations  and  misunderstandings, 
instances  of  untenable  argument,  of  inaccurate  language,  of  confused  concep- 
tions. The  Holy  Spirit,  indeed,  was  among  them  then,  as  now,  in  all  gatherings 
of  faithful  Christian  men  :  He  was  with  them  to  guide  and  to  inspire.  But 
neither  then  nor  now— as  we  see  by  the  clearest  evidence  of  the  New  Testa^ 
ment  then,  and  as  we  see  by  daily  experience  now— did  His  influence  wor^ 
to  the  miraculous  extinction  of  human  differences,  or  obliteration  of  human 

*  C3aL  11. 14,  *  See  on  this  dissension  Hooker,  Eccl  Pd*  IT.  xi.  4. 
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imperfections.  Those  who  supported  the  cause  of  Paul  rendered  themselves 
liable  to  those  charges,  so  terrible  to  a  Jew,  of  laxness,  of  irreligion,  of  apostasy, 
of  unpairiotism,  of  not  being  believers  in  revealed  truth.  Was  not  Moses 
inspired  ?  Was  the  Sacred  Pentateuch  to  be  reduced  to  a  dead  letter  ? 
Were  all  the  curses  of  Ebal  to  be  braved  ?  Were  the  Thorah-rolls  to  bo  flung 
contemptuously  into  the  Dead  Sea  ?  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  main- 
tained the  necessity  of  circumcision  and  of  obedience  to  the  Law,  laid  them- 
selves open  to  the  fatal  question,  "  If  the  Law  is  essential  to  salvation,  what, 
then,  has  been  the  work  of  Christ  ?  " 

But  when  the  subject  had  been  amply  discussed,  Peter  arose.1  Which 
side  he  would  take  could  be  hardly  doubtful.  He  had,  in  fact,  already  braved 
and  overborne  the  brunt  of  a  similar  opposition.  But  an  exceptional  instance 
-was  felt  to  be  a  very  different  thing  from  a  universal  rule.  It  was  true  that 
Peter  did  not  now  stand  alone,  but  found  the  moral  support,  which  was  so 
necessary  to  him,  in  the  calm  dignity  of  Barnabas  and  the  fervid  genius  of 
Paul.  But  in  all  other  respects  his  task  was  even  more  difficult  than  it  had 
been  before,  and,  rising  to  the  occasion,  he  spoke  with  corresponding  boldness 
and  force.2  His  speech  was  in  accordance  with  the  practical,  forthright,  non- 
argumentative  turn  of  his  mind.  Filled  with  energetic  conviction  by  the 
logic  of  facts,  he  reminded  them  how,  long  ago,3  the  question  had  been  prac- 
tically settled.  God  had  selected  him  to  win  over  the  first  little  body  of 
converts  from  the  Gentile  world ;  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  to  them  had 
showed  that  they  were  cleansed  by  faith.  To  lay  on  them  the  burden  of  the 
Law — a  burden  to  the  daily  life  which  it  surrounded  with  unpractical  and 
often  all  but  impracticable  observances — a  burden  to  the  conscience  because 
it  created  a  sense  of  obligation  of  which  it  could  neither  inspire  the 
fulfilment  nor  remedy  the  shortcoming — a  burden  which  had  therefore  beeni 
found  intolerable  both  by  their  fathers  and  themselves4 — was  simply  to 
tempt  God  by  hindering  His  manifest  purposes,  and  resisting  His  manifest 
will.  In  one  doctrine  all  present  were  agreed ;  6  it  was  that  alike  the  Jews 
and  the  Gentile  converts  should  be  saved  only  by  the  grace  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  The  inference  then  was  obvious,  that  they  were  not  and  could 
not  be  saved  by  the  works  of  the  Law.  In  the  observance  of  those  works  the 
Jews,  on  whom  they  were  originally  enjoined,  might  naturally  persevere  till 
fresh  light  came ;  but  these  hereditary  customs  had  never  been  addressed  to 
the   Gentiles,   and,  since   they  were  unnecessary  to   salvation,  they   must 

1  On  the  views  of  St.  Jdhn,  see  Excursus  XVII.,  "  St.  John  and  St.  Paul." 

2  Acts  xv.  7 — 11.  Again  we  have  to  notice  the  interesting  circumstance  that  in  this 
brief  speech  the  language  is  distinctly  Petrine.  Such  minute  marks  of  authenticity  are 
wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  a  forger. 

3  The  expression  a<j>*  ^/aepwv  apxaCoiv  would  naturally  refer  to  the  aptf)  of  the  Gospel  (cf. 
xi  15  ;  xxi.  16  ;  Phil.  iv.  15).  But  if  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  took  place  during  the 
•'  rest "  procured  for  the  Church  by  the  absorption  of  the  Jews  in  their  attempt  to  rebut 
the  mad  impiety  of  Oaius,  A.D.  40,  that  was  not  twelve  years  before  this  time. 

4  Gal.  v.  3.  The  Law  was  a  fyy6*  ftovXefaf,  the  Gospel  a  £vvb?  ypmotos,  a  dtoariov  «Aad>p& 
(M.atfc.  xi.  29,  30). 

*  Cf.  Acts  xi.  17. 
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obviously  be  to  the  Gentiles  not  burdensome  only,  but  a  positive  stumbling- 
block. 

The  weight  of  Peter's  dignity  had  produced  silence  in  the  assembly.    The 

j  excitement  was  now  so  far  calmed  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  at  least 
listened  to  without  interruptions.  Barnabas — who,  in  the  Jewish  Church, 
still  retained  his  precedence,  and  who  was  as  acceptable  to  the  audience  from 
his  past  liberality  as  Paul  was  unacceptable  from  his  formor  persecutions— 
spcke  first ;  but  both  he  and  Paul  seem  to  have  abstained  from  arguing  the 
question.  All  the  arguments  had  been  urged  at  private  conferences  when 
words  could  be  deliberately  considered.  They  were  not  there  to  impress 
their  own  views,  but  to  hear  those  of  the  Apostles  and  of  the  Church  they 

j  governed.    Barnabas  never  seems  to  have  been  prominent  in  debate,  and  Paul 

I  was  too  wise  to  discuss  theological  differences  before  a  promiscuous  audience. 

|  They  confined  themselves,  therefore,  to  a  simple  history  of  their  mission, 
dwelling  especially  on  those  "  signs  and  wonders "  wrought  by  their  hands 
among  the  Gentiles,  which  were  a  convincing  proof  that,  though  they  might 
not  win  the  approval  of  man,  they  had  all  along  enjoyed  the  blessing  of 
God. 

Then  rose  James.  Every  one  present  must  have  felt  that  the  practical 
decision  of  the  Church — Paul  must  have  felt  that,  humanly  speaking,  the 
future  of  Christianity — depended  on  hi3  words.  A  sense  of  awe  clung  about 
him  and  all  he  said  and  did.  Clothed  with  a  mysterious  and  indefinable 
dignity  as  "  the  brother  of  the  Lord,"  that  dignity  and  mystery  were  enhanced 
by  his  bearing,  dress,  manner  of  life,  and  entire  appearance.  Tradition,  as 
embodied  in  an  Ebionite  romance,  and  derived  from  thence  by  Hegesippus,1 
represents  him  as  wearing  no  wool,  but  clothed  in  fine  white  linen  from  head  to 
foot,  and — either  from  some  priestly  element  in  his  genealogy,  or  to  symbolise 
his  "  episcopate  "  at  Jerusalem — as  wearing  on  his  forehead  the  petalon,  or 
golden  plate  of  High-priesthood.2  It  is  said  that  he  was  so  holy,  and  so  highly 
esteemed  by  the  whole  Jewish  people,  that  he  alone  was  allowed,  like  the 
High  Priest,  to  enter  the  Holy  Place ;  that  he  lived  a  celibate 3  and  ascetic 
life ;  that  he  spent  long  hours  alone  in  the  Temple  praying  for  the  people, 
till  his  knees  became  hard  and  callous  as  those  of  the  camel ;  that  he  had  the 
power  of  working  miracles ;  that  the  rain  fell  in  accordance  with  his  prayers ; 
that  it  was  owing  to  his  merits  that  God's  impending  wrath  was  averted  from 
the  Jewish  nation;  that  he  received  the  title  of  "the  Just"  and  Obliam,  or 
*  Rampart  of  the  People ;  and  that  he  was  shadowed  forth  in  the  images  of 

1  "The  Ascent  of  James."  The  narrative  of  Hegesippus  is  quoted  at  length  by 
Eusebius,  ff.  E.  ii.  23.  Other  passages  which  relate  to  him  are  Epiphan.  Haer. 
lxxviii.  7,  13,  14  ;  Jer.  De  Virr.  Illustr.  2 ;  Coram,  in  Gal.  i.  19. 

2  Epiphan.  Haer.  xxix.  4.  The  same  story  Is  told  of  St.  John,  on  the  authority  of 
Polycrates,  Bishop  of  Ephesus  (Euseb.  ff.  E.  iii.  31 ;  v.  24).  Either  Polycrates  has 
taken  literally  some  metaphorical  allusion,  or  John  really  did  sometimes  adopt  a  symbol 
of  Christian  High-priesthood.     The  former  seems  the  more  probable  supposition. 

8  This  is  rendered  doubtful  by  1  Cor,  ix.  5,  unless  he  was  an  exception  to  the  other 
Xksposyni. 
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the  prophets.1  Some  of  these  details  must  be  purely  imaginative ;  but  legends, 
as  has  well  been  said,  are  like  the  clouds  that  gather  upon  the  mountain  sum- 
mits, and  show  the  height  and  take  the  shapes  of  the  peaks  about  which  they 
cling.  We  may  readily  believe  that  he  was  a  Nazarite,  perhaps  even  an 
ascetic — one  who,  by  the  past  affinities  of  his  character,  was  bound  rather  to 
Banns,  and  John  Baptist,  and  the  strict  communities  of  the  Essenes,  than  to 
the  disciples  of  One  who  came  eating  and  drinking,  pouring  on  social  life  the 
brightness  of  His  holy  joy,  attending  the  banquet  of  the  Pharisee  at  Caper- 
naum, and  the  feast  of  the  bridegroom  at  Cana,  not  shrinking  from  the  tears 
with  which  Mary  of  Magdala  or  the  perfumes  with  which  Mary  of  Bethany 
embathed  his  feet. 

Such  was  the  man  who  now  rose  to  speak,  with  the  long  locks  of  the 
Nazarite  streaming  over  his  white  robe,  and  with  all  the  sternness  of  aspect 
which  can  hardly  have  failed  to  characterise  one  who  was  so  rigid  in  his 
convictions,  so  uncompromising  in  his  judgments,  so  incisive  in  his  speech* 
The  importance  of  his  opinion  lay  in  the  certainty  that  it  could  hardly  fail  to 
be,  at  least  nominally,  adopted  by  the  multitude,  among  whom  he  exercised  an 
authority,  purely  local  indeed  and  limited,  but  within  those  limits  superior 
even  to  that  of  Peter.  The  most  fanatical  of  bigots  could  hardly  refuse  to  be 
bound  by  the  judgment  of  one  who  was  to  the  very  depth  of  his  being  a  loyal 
Jew ;  to  whom  even  unconverted  Jews  looked  up  with  reverence ;  to  whom 
the  "  Law,"  which  neither  St.  Peter  nor  St.  John  so  much  as  mention  in  their 
Epistles,  was  so  entirely  the  most  prominent  conception  that  he  does  not 
once  mention  the  Gospel,  and  only  alludes  to  it  under  the  aspect  of  a  law, 
though  as  "  the  perfect  law  of  liberty."2 

His  speech — which,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  bears  internal  marks  of 
authenticity8 — was  thoroughly  Judaic  in  tone,  and  yet  showed  that  the  private 
arguments  of  the  Apostles  of  the  Gentiles  had  not  been  thrown  away  on  a 
mind  which,  if  in  comparison  with  the  mind  of  a  Paul,  and  even  of  a  Peter,  it 
was  somewhat  stern  and  narrow,  was  yet  the  mind  of  a  remarkable  and  holy 
man  who  would  not  struggle  against  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God. 
Peter,  in  one  of  those  impetuous  outbursts  of  generous  conviction  which 
carried  him  beyond  his  ordinary  self,  bad  dauntlessly  laid  down  broad 
principles  which  are,  perhaps,  the  echo  of  thoughts  which  Paul  had  impressed 
upon  his  mind.  It  would  have  been  too  much  to  expect  that  James  would 
speak  with  equal  breadth  and  boldness.  Had  he  done  so,  we  should  have  felt 
at  once  that  he  was  using  language  unlike  himself,  unlike  all  that  we  know  of  | 

1  Dan.  i.  8, 12 ;  Tob.  I.  11,  12.  a*  oi  irpo^rat  tojXovo-i  wept  avrov  (Heges.  ubi  supr.). 
This,  perhaps,  refers  to  Isa.  iii.  10.  If  he  De  the  Jacob  of  Kephar  Sechaniah  he  if 
indeed  regarded  as  a  Mint  yet  he  is  represented  as  having  various  dealings  with  orthodox 
Rabbis  (Gratz,  Gnostic,  u.  Judaism,  p.  25).  The  name  Oblias,  xxhy\T\,  is  explained  by 
Hausrath  to  mean  "  Jehovah  my  chain,"  with  allusion  to  the  Nazarite  vow.  Hitzig. 
(Kl.  Prophcten)  thinks  the  name  may  refer  to  the  staff  called  "  bands  "  in  Zech.  xL  7. 
Is  it  possible  the  name  may  be  some  confusion  of  Ahh  learn,  "father  of  the  people"? 

2  James  i.  25 ;  ii.  12. 

8  E.g.t  "  on  whom  my  name  has  been  called ; n  cf.  James  ii.  7# 
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jiim,  unlike  the  language  of  his  own  Epistlo.  But  though  his  speech  is  as 
liferent  from  St.  Peter's  as  possible— though  it  proposed  restrictions  where 
ve  had  indicated  liberty— it  yet  went  farther  than  could  have  been  hoped- 
arther  than  bigots  either  liked  or  cordially  accepted;  and,  above  all,  it 
©needed  the  main  point  at  issue  in  implying  that  circumcision  and  the 
eremonial  law  were,  as  a  whole,  non-essential  for  the  Gentiles. 

Requesting  their  attention,  he  reminded  them  that  Symeon1— as,  usiu<r  the 
lebrew  form  of  the  name,  he  characteristically  calls  his  brother  Apostle— had 
mrrated  to  them  the  Divine  intimations  which  led  to  the  call  of  the  Gentiles, 
nd  this  he  shows  was  in  accordance  with  ancient  prophecy,  and,  therefore' 
nth  Divine  fore-ordination.2  But  obviously— this  was  patent  to  all  Jews 
like— the  Gentiles  would  never  accept  the  whole  Mosaic  Law.  His  an- 
iboritative  decision,3  therefore,  took  the  form  of  "a  concession  and  a  reserve  » 
le  proposed  to  release  the  converted  Gentiles  from  all  but  four  restrictions— 
dnch  belonged  to  what  was  called  the  Noachian  dispensation 4— abstinence 
amely,  from  things  polluted  by  being  offered  to  idols,*  and  from  fornication, 
ad  from  anything  strangled,  and  from  blood.6  "For,"  he  adds,  in  words 
'Inch  are  pregnant  with  more  than  one  significance,  "Moses  from  of  old  hath 
reachers  in  the  synagogues  in  every  city,  being  read  every  Sabbath  day." 
^y  this  addition  he  probably  meant  to  imply  that  since  Moses  was  universally 
>ad  in  synagogues  attended  both  by  Jews  and  by  Gentile  converts,  we  will 
ill  the  Gentiles  that  this  Law  which  they  hear  read  is  not  universally 
inding  on  them,  but  only  so  far  as  charity  to  the  Jew  requires;  and  we  will 
ill  the  Jews  that  we  have  no  desire  to  abrogate  for  them  that  Law  to  whose 
rdinances  they  bear  a  weekly  witness. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  points  in  this  speech  is  the  argument  deduced 
om  the  prophecy  of  Amos,  which  was  primarily  meant  as  a  prophecy  of  the 
*toration  of  Israel  from  captivity,  but  which  St.  James,  with  a  large 
wight  into  the  ever-widening  horizons  of  prophecy,  applies  to  the  ideal 
wtoration,  the  reception  of  Jehovah  as  their  common  Father  by  the  great 
imily  of  man.  In  the  rebuilding  of  the  ruined  tabernacle  of  David  he  sees 
le  upraising  of  the  Church  of  Christ  as  an  ideal  temple  to  which  the  Gentiles 
so  shall  be  joined.  JSTor  is  it  a  little  striking  that  in  adducing  this  prophecy 
3  quotes,  not  the  Hebrew,  but  mainly  the  SeptuagintJ    The  Greek  diners 

»  As  in  2  Peter  il.    This  is  the  last  mention  of  Peter  in  the  Acts. 
Amos  ix.  11,  12     The  true  reading  here,  among  numberless  divergences,  seems  to 

ZhZ?J\T}'°q  (*'  h  V'    w  haS.  ^V11  of  old-"    ^mes  affirms  what  Amos 
ophesied,  but  his  speech  is  not  free  from  difficulties.     (See  Baur,  Paul  i  124  ) 
ey&  /cpivco,  but  he  was  only  primus  inter  pares.    (See  Acts  xv.  6 ;  xxi.  25.) 

*  bee  Gen.  ix.  4.  ' 

*  Acts  XV.  20,  aKL^/fniara  t&v  elteKnv  =r  ttBuKS&VTa  (ver.  20  •   xxi.  25)  'AX.ayeu  =  adal    "to 

deem  with  blood >  (Dan  i.  8 ;  Mai.  i.  7).     We  are  told  that  the  JewThT  thVdays  of 
ntiochus  were  ready  to  die  rather  than  e^ofcW  a™Vev'ecr0<u.  7 

^thJ^Zr st^ct.10n»^|Pr^aUy  identic^  the  **„ct«  being  only  forbidden 
tw  1  »  7r  G-  -Tlly  mvolv~ed  the  eating  of  the  blood.    Al^a  cannot  mean  "  the  shedding 
hlnnT"  ~TTt'  a»  *°me  tf  the  Fathers  supposed.     On  "things  strangled"  and 
Mood    see  Tert.  Apol  ix. ;  Schottgen,  Hot.  ffebr.  in  loc. ;  Kalisch  on  Gen.  ix.  4, 
n-apei'oxAsu/  (ver.  19)  occurs  only  in  the  LXX 
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essentially  from  the  Hebrew,  and  differs  from  it  in  the  essence  of  the 
interpretation,  which  lies  not  only  in  the  ideal  transference  from  the  Temple 
to  the  Church,  but  in  direct  reference  to  the  Gentiles — viz. : 

"  That  the  residue  of  men  might  seek  after  the  Lord,  and  all  the  Gentiles 
upon  whom  My  name  is  called,  saith  the  Lord." 

But  the  Hebrew  says,  much  less  appositely  to  the  purpose  of  the  speaker, 

"  That  they  may  possess  the  remnant  of  Edom,  and  of  all  the  heathen 
npon  whom  My  name  is  called,  saith  the  Lord." 

The  difference  is  due  to  one  of  those  numberless  and  often  extraordinary 
variations  of  the  original  text  of  which  the  Septuagint  is  so  decisive  a  proof, 
and  which  makes  that  version  so  interesting  a  study.1  This  application  oil 
James  may  be  regarded  as  implicitly  involved  even  in  the  Hebrew,  and  is  yefc 
more  directly  supported  by  other  passages ; 2  but  the  fact  that  here  and  else 
whore  the  New  Testament  writers  quote  and  argue  from  the  undeniably 
variant  renderings  of  the  Septuagint,  quoting  them  from  memory,  and  often 
differing  in  actual  words  both  from  these  and  from  the  Hebrew,  shows  how 
utterly  removed  was  their  deep  reverence  for  Scripture  from  any  superstition 
about  the  literal  dictation  of  mere  words  or  letters. 

The  debate  was  now  at  an  end,  for  all  the  leaders  had  spoken.  The 
objections  had  been  silenced;  the  voice  of  the  chief  elder  had  pronounced  the 
authoritative  conclusion.  It  only  remained  to  make  that  conclusion  known  to 
those  who  were  immediately  concerned.  The  Apostles  and  Elders  and  the 
whole  Church  therefore  ratified  the  decision,  and  selected  two  of  their  owni 
body,  men  of  high  repute — Judas  Barsabas  and  Silas3 — to  accompany  the 
emissaries  from  the  Church  of  Antioch  on  their  return,  and  to  be  pledges 
for  the  genuineness  of  their  written  communication.  The  letter  which  they 
sent  embodied  their  resolutions,  and  ran  as  follows: — "The  Apostles  and 
Elders4  and  brethren  to  tho  brethren  from  the  Gentiles  in  Antioch  and^  Syria 


i  The  LXX.  seems  clearly  to  have  read  OTH  (ad&m),  "  man,"  for  Qft**  (ed6m).    Dr. 
Davidson,  Sacr.  Hermen.  p.  462,  goes  so  far  as  to  suppose  that  the  Jews  have  h< 
altered  the  Hebrew  text. 

2  E.g.,  Ps.  lxxxvi.  9 ;  xxii.  31 ;  cii.  18 ;  Isa.  xliii.  7. 

3  The  Silas  of  Acts  is,  of  course,  the  Silvanus — the  name  being  Bomanised  for  con 
venience— of  the  Epistles  (1  Thcss.  i.  1 ;  2  Thess.  i.  1),  and  perhaps  of  1  Pet.  v.  12.  H< 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Acts  after  the  first  visit  of  St.  Paul  to  Corinth,  and  in  undesigne< 
coincidence  with  this  his  name  disappears  in  the  superscription  of  the  Epistles  after  tha 
time.    (See  Wordsworth,  Phil.  i.  1.) 

4  Although  kol  ot  is  omitted  (w,  A,  B,  C,  the  Vulgate  and  Armenian  versions 
Irenseus,  and  Origen,  and  the  *<u  by  D),  I  still  believe  them  to  be  genuine.  The  diplc 
matic  evidence  seems  indeed  to  be  against  them,  the  weight  of  the  above  Uncials,  &c. 
being  superior  to  that  of  E,  G,  H,  the  majority  of  Cursives,  and  the  Syriac,  Coptic,  an 
^Ethiopic  versions.  But  objection  to  the  apparent  parity  assigned  to  the  brethre 
might  have  led,  even  in  early  days,  to  their  omission,  while  if  not  genuine  it  is  not  eas 
to  see  why  they  should  have  been  inserted.  They  also  agree  better  with  ver.  22,  "  wit 
the  whole  Church,"  and  ver.  24,  "going  out  from  among  us."  The  importance  of  th 
reading  is  shown  by  its  bearing  on  such  debates  as  the  admission  of  laymen  into  eccles 
astical  conferences,  &c.  Wordsworth  quotes  from  Beveridge,  Codex  Canonum  Vind 
catus,  p.  20,  the  rule  "Laid  ad  judicium  de  doctrina  aut  disciplina  Ecclesiastica  ferendm 
nunquam  admissi  sunt" 
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nd  Cilicia,  greeting.1  Since  we  heard  that  some  who  went  out  from  among  us 
troubled  you  with  statements,  subverting2  your  souls,  who  received  no 
ljunction  from  us,3  we  met  together,  and  decided  to  select  men  and  send  them 
o  you  with  our  beloved  Barnabas  and  Paul,4  persons5  who  have  given  up 
heir  lives  for  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.6  We  have  therefore 
bmmission-ed  Judas  and  Silas  to  make  in  person  the  same  announcement  to  you 
y  word  of  mouth — namely,  that  it  is  our  decision,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
loly  Ghost,7  to  lay  no  further  burden8  upon  you  beyond  these  necessary 
liings :  to  abstain  from  things  offered  to  idols,  and  from  blood,  and  from 
trangled,  and  from  fornication,  in  keeping  yourselves  from  which  it  shall  be  ; 
rell  with  you.     Farewell."9  *"* 

It  will  be  observed  that  throughout  this  account  I  have  avoided  the  terms 

Council "  and  "  decree."  It  is  only  by  an  unwarrantable  extension  of  terms 
hat  the  meeting  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  can  be  called  a  "  Council,"  and 
tie  word  connotes  a  totally  different  order  of  conceptions  to  those  that  were 
revalent  at  that  early  time.  The  so-called  Council  of  Jerusalem  in  no  way 
esembled  the  General  Councils  of  the  Church,  either  in  its  history,  its 
onstitution,  or  its  object.    It  was  not  a  convention  of  ordained  delegates,  but 

meeting  of  the  entire  Church  of  Jerusalem  to  receive  a  deputation  from 
de  Church  of  Antioch.  Even  Paul  and  Barnabas  seem  to  have  had  no  vota 
the  decision,  though  the  votes  of  a  promiscuous  body  could  certainly 
ot  be  more  enlightened  than  theirs,  nor  was  their  allegiance  due  in  any  way 
5  Jame3.     The  Church  of  Jerusalem  might  out  of  respect  be  consulted,  but 

had  no  claim  to  superiority,  no  abstract  prerogative  to  bind  its  decisions  on 
le  free  Church  of  God.10  The.  "  decree  "  of  the  "  Council "  was  little  more 
lan  the  wise  recommendation  of  a  single  synod,  addressed  to  a  particular  dis- 


1  xa^'petv,  lit.  "rejoice."  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  Greek  salutation — for 
le  Hebrew  salutation  would  be  DfazJ,  "  Peace  " — is  only  found  in  the  letter  of  a  Gentile, 
laudius  Lysias  (xxiii.  26),  and  in  the  letter  of  him  who  must  have  taken  a  main  part  in 
rawing  up  this  letter  (James  i.  1). 

2  ava<r*eva£oj/Tes,  lit.,  "digging  up  from  the  foundations "  (Thuc.  iv.  116). 

8  This  disavowal  is  complete,  and  yet  whole  romances  about  counter-missions  in  direct 
^position  to  St.  Paul,  and  organised  by  James,  are  securely  built  on  the  expression  in 
al.  ii.  12,  Tii/a*  <x7rb  'latcupov,  though  it  is  very  little  stronger  than  the  nves  K<x.Te\Q6vTc?  arrh 
js  'iov&u'a?  of  xv.  1,  and  not  so  strong  as  the  nvh  e£  ww  e£eA0orrf?  here. 

4  In  order,  of  course,  that  no  possible  suspicion  might  attach  to  the  letter  as  an 
tpression  of  their  real  sentiments. 

5  I  have  expressed  the  difference  of  ai/tya?  and  aj/flpuwrovj,  but  the  only  difference 
itended  is  that  the  latter  expression  is  more  generic. 

6  They  were  martyrs  at  least  in  will  ( Alf . ). 

7  Cf.  Ex.  xiv.  31;  1  Sam.  xii.  18.  Hence  the  "Sancto  Spiritu  suggerente,"  com- 
lonly  prefixed  to  decrees  of  Councils. 

8  This  word  (cf.  ver.  10)  seems  to  show  the  hand  of  Peter  (cf.  Rev.  ii.  24). 

9  D,  followed  by  some  versions,  and  many  Cursives,  has  the  curious  addition, 
and  whatsoever  ye  do  not  wish  to  be  done  to  yourselves,  do  not  to  another.  Farewell, 
alking  in  the  Holy  Spirit."  With  these  minimum  requirements,  intended  to  put 
entiles  on  the  footing  of  Proselytes  of  the  Gate,  compare  Lev.  xvii.  8 — 16 ;  xviii.  26. 

10  See  Article  xxi.  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  says,  "Speciem  quandam  et  imaginem 
ynodi  in  praedicta  congregatione  eminere,,  (De  Synod,  i.  1-—5;  ap  Denton,  Acts 
.  82). 
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trict,  and  possessing  only  a  temporary  validity.1  It  was,  in  fact,  a  locaT 
concordat  Little  or  no  attention  has  been  paid  by  the  universal  Church  toj 
two  of  its  restrictions ;  a  third,  not  many  years  after,  was  twice  discussed  and! 
settled  by  Paul,  on  the  same  general  principles,  but  with  a  by  no  means 
identical  conclusion.2  The  concession  which  it  made  to  the  Gentiles,  in  not 
insisting  on  the  necessity  of  circumcision,  was  equally  treated  as  a  dead  letter 
by  the  Judaising  party,  and  cost  Paul  the  severest  battle  of  his  lifetime  to 
maintain.  If  this  circular  letter  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  binding  and  final 
decree,  and  if  the  meeting  of  a  single  Church,  not  by  delegates  but  in  the 
person  of  all  its  members,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  Council,  never  was  the 
decision  of  a  Council  less  appealed  to,  and  never  was  a  decree  regarded  as  soi 
entirely  inoperative  alike  by  those  who  repudiated  the  validity  of  its  conees-j 
sions,3  and  by  those  who  discussed,  as  though  they  were  still  an  open  question, 
no  less  than  three  of  its  four  restrictions.4 

The  letter  came  to  the  Churches  like  a  message  of  peace.  J  Its  very  limita- 
tion wa3,  at  the  time,  the  best  proof  of  its  inspired  wisdom.  Considering  the 
then  state  of  the  Church,  no  decision  could  have  more  clearly  evinced  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.5  It  was  all  the  more  valuable  because 
there  were  so  many  questions  which  it  left  unsolved.  The  heads  of  the 
Church  admitted — and  that  was  something — that  circumcision  was  non- 
essential to  Gentiles,  and  they  may  seem  to  have  indulged  in  an  extreme 
liberality  in  not  pressing  the  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean  meats, 
and,  above  all,  in  not  insisting  on  the  abstinence  from  the  flesh  of  swine.  By 
these  concessions  they  undoubtedly  removed  great  difficulties  from  the  path  of 
Gentile  converts.  But,  after  all,  a  multitude  of  most  pressing  questions 
remained,  and  left  an  opening  for  each  party  to  hold  almost  exactly  the  same 
opinions  as  before.  A  Gentile  was  not  to  be  compelled  to  circumcision  and! 
Mosaism.  Good ;  but  might  it  not  be  infinitely  better  for  him  to  accept  them  P| 
Might  there  not  have  been  in  the  minds  of  Jewish  Christians,  as  in  those  of  I 
later  Rabbis,  a  belief  that  "  even  if  Gentiles  observe  the  seven  Noachian  pre-) 
cepts,  they  do  not  receive  the  same  reward  as  Israelites  ?  "  6  It  is,  at  any  rate,! 
clear  that  neither  now  nor  afterwards  did  the  Judaisers  admit  Paul's  dogmatic! 
principles,  as  subsequently  stated  to  the  Galatians  and  Romans.    Probablj 

1  Hooker,  Eccl,  Pol.  IV.  xi.  5.  2  Rom.  xiv. ;  1  Cor.  viii. 

3  Gal.  iii.  1 ;  v.  2,  and  passim.  It  is  astonishing  to  find  that  even  Justin  declares  the 
eating  of  elSuiXoOvra  to  be  as  bad  as  idolatry,  and  will  hold  no  intercourse  with  those  whc 
do  it  [Dial.  c.  Tryph.  35) ;  but  the  reason  was  that  by  that  time  (as  in  the  days  of  the 
Maccabees)  it  had  been  adopted  by  the  heathen  as  a  test  of  apostasy.  And  compare 
1  Cor.  x.  20,  21.     (Ritschl,  Alt.  Kath.  Kirch,  310,  2nd  ed.) 

4  St.  Paul  discusses  the  question  of  meats  offered  to  idols  without  the  remotesl 
reference  to  this  decree,  and  the  Western  Church  have  never  held  themselves  bound  in 
abstain  "from  things  strangled,"  and  from  blood  (Aug.  c.  Faust,  xxxii.  13).     St.  Paul'* 
silence  about   the  decree  when  he  writes   to  the  Romans  perhaps  rises  from  its  profl 
visional  and  partial  character.      It  was  only  addressed  to  the  Gentile  converts  oil 
"  Antioch,  Syria,  and  Cilicia." 

5  "lis  virent  que  la  seul  moyen  d'e'ehapper  aux  grands  questions  est  de  ne  pas  les 
re*soudre  .  .  .  de  laisser  les  problems*  s'user  et  mourir  faute  de  raison  d^tre  "  (Kenan 
St.  P.  93), 

6  Abhddo.  Zam,  f .  85 1, 
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ley  regarded  him,  at  the  best,  as  the  Ananias  for  future  Eleazers.1  Above 
11,  the  burning  question  of  social  relations  remained  untouched.  Titus  had 
een  circumcised  as  the  only  condition  on  which  the  members  of  the  Church 
'j  Jerusalem  would  let  him  move  on  an  equal  footing  among  themselves.  It 
as  all  very  well  for  them  to  decide  with  more  or  less  indifference  about 
choots  learets"  " the  outer  world,"  "people  elsewhere,"  "those  afar,"2  as 
icugh  they  could  much  more  easily  contemplate  the  toleration  of  uncircum- 
sed  Christians,  provided  that  they  were  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind  in 
istant  cities ;  but  a  Jew  was  a  Jew,  even  if  he  lived  in  the  wilds  of  Isauria 
r  the  burnt  plains  of  Phrygia ;  and  how  did  this  decision  at  Jerusalem  help 
im  to  face  the  practical  question,  "  Am  I,  or  am  I  not,  to  share  a  common 
Me  with,  to  submit  to  the  daily  contact  of  people  that  eat  freely  of  that 
hich  no  true  Jew  can  think  of  without  a  thrill  of  horror—the  unclean 
oast  ?" 

These  were  the  questions  which,  after  all,  could  only  be  left  to  the  solution 
time.  The  prejudices  of  fifteen  centuries  could  not  be  removed  in  a  day, 
like  the  more  enlightened  and  the  more  bigoted  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  con- 
lued  to  think  very  much  as  they  had  thought  before,  until  the  darkness  of 
ejudice  was  scattered  by  the  broadening  light  of  history  and  of  reason. 
The  genuineness  of  this  cyclical  letter  is  evinced  by  its  extreme  naturalness, 
religious  romancist  could  not  possibly  have  invented  anything  which  left  so 
uch  unsolved.  And  this  genuineness  also  accounts  for  the  startling  appear- 
ice  of  a  grave  moral  crime  among  things  so  purely  ceremonial  as  particular 
nds  of  food.  There  is  probably  no  other  period  in  the  history  of  the  world 
which  the  Apostles  would  have  found  it  needful  to  tell  their  Gentile  con- 
rts  to  abstain  from  fornication,  as  well  as  from  things  offered  to  idols,  things 
rangled,  and  blood.  The  first  of  these  four  prohibitions  was  perfectly  intel- 
^ible,  because  it  must  have  been  often  necessary  for  a  Gentile  Christian  to 
ove  tojiis  Jewish  brethren  that  he  had  no  hankering  after  the  "  abominable 
Dlatries"  which  he  had  so  recently  abandoned.  The  two  next  prohibitions 
i*re  desirable  as  a  concession  to  the  indefinable  horror  with  which  the  Jews 
d  many  other  Eastern  races  regarded  the  eating  of  the  blood,  which  they 
nsidered  to  be  "  the  very  life."3  But  only  at  such  a  period  as  this  could  a 
)ral  pollution  have  been  placed  on  even  apparently  the  same  footing  as 
itters  of  purely  national  prejudice.    That  the  reading  is  correct,4  and  that 

J  See  Pfleiderer,  ii.  13.  2  Acts  a.  39>  0-  fJf  ^Kpdv .  cdL  iv,  5>  oi  .^ 

»  Gen.  ix.  4;  Lev.  xvii.  14.  So  too  Koran,  Sur.  v.  4.  See  Biihr,  Symbolilc,  ii.  207. 
[  the  other  hand,  "the  blood  "was  a  special  delicacy  to  the  heathen  (Horn.  Od.  iii. 
);  xvm.  44;  Ov.  Met  xii.  154);  and  hence  "things  strangled "  were  with  them  a 
nmon  article  of  food.  Rutilius  calls  the  Jew,  "Humanis  animal  dissociale  cibis  "  (It  i. 
)•  Even  this  restriction  involved  a  most  inconvenient  necessity  for  never  eating  any  meat 
b  kosher,  %,€.,  meat  prepared  by  Jewish  butchers  in  special  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
lightering  (mOTTts).  It  would  more  or  less  necessitate  what  would  be,  to  a  Gentile  at 
prate,  most  repellent— the  "cophinus  foenumque  supellex"  (Juv.  Sat  iii,  14),  which 
re»f  these  reasons,  the  peculiarity  of  the  Jew  (Sidon.  JBJp.  vii.  (J). 

There  is  not  the  faintest  atom  of  probability  in  Bentley's  conjecture  of  irop^ia.  At 
J  same  time,  it  must  be  noted  as  an  extraordinary  stretch  of  liberality  on  the  part  of 
}  Judaisers  not  to  require  the  abstention  from  swine's  flesh  by  their  Geatile  brethren 
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the  thing  forbidden  is  the  sin  of  fornication,1  not  idolatry,  or  mixed  marriages,  \ 
or  marriages  between  blood  relations  (1  Cor.  v.  1),  or  second  marriages 
(1  Tim.  iii.  2),  or  any  of  the  other  explanations  in  which  an  astonished  exegesis 
has  taken  refuge,  must  be  regarded  as  certain.      How,  then,  can  the  fact  be 
accounted  for  ?     Only  by  the  boundless  profligacy  of  heathendom ;  only  by 
the  stern  purity  of  Christian  morals.    The  Jews,  as  a  nation,  were  probably 
the  purest  among  all  the  races  of  mankind ;  yet  even  they  did  not  regard  this 
sin  as  being  the  moral  crime  which  Christianity  teaches  us  to  consider  it;8 
and  thoy  lived  in  the  midst  of  a  world  which  regarded  it  as  so  completely  a 
matter  of  indifference  that  Socrates  has  no  censure  for  it,3  and  Cicero  declares 
that  no  Pagan  moralist  had  ever  dreamt  of  meeting  it  with  an  absolute  pro- 
hibition.4   What  is  it  that  has  made  the  difference  in  the  aspect  which  sensu- 
ality wears  to  the  ancient  and  to  the  modern  conscience  ?    I  have  no  hesitation) 
in  answering  that  the  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  purity  wliich  every  page  of 
the  New  Testament  breathes  and  inspires,  and  specially  in  the  words  of  our 
Blessed  Lord,  and  in  the  arguments  of  St.  Paul.    If  the  blush  of  modesty  on 
youthful  cheeks  is  a  holy  thing,  if  it  be  fatal  alike  to  individuals  and  to  nations 
u  to  burn  away  in  mad  waste  *  the  most  precious  gifts  of  life,  if  debauchery 
be  a  curse  and  stain  which  more  than  any  other  has  eaten  into  the  heart  of 
human  happiness,  then  the  saintly  benefactor  to  whose  spirituality  we  owe  the 
inestimable  boon  of  having  impressed  these  truths  upon  the  youth  of  every 
Christian  land  is  he  who — taught  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord — showed  more 
clearly,  more  calmly,  more  convincingly  than  any  human  being  has  ever 
shown,  the  true  heinousness,  the  debasing  tendency,  the  inf usive  virulence  o£ 
sins  which,  through  the  body,  strike  their  venom  and  infix  their  cancer  into 

('IovSaros  Bolttov  av  aTrcflai'oi  t|  x^p^v  <f»ayot,  Sext.  Emp. ;  see Tac. H.  v.  4;  Sen.  Ep.lOS,  22; 
Macrob.  Sat  ii.  4).     This  abstinence  was  common  in  the  East  (Dion  Cass,  lxxix.  11). 

1  The  notion  that  iropveCa  can  mean  things  sold  (irepvym)  in  the  market  after  idol  feasts 
is  also  utterly  untenable.  See  the  question  examined  by  Baur,  Paid,  i.  146,  seq. 
Besides,  the  four  prohibitions  correspond  to  those  attributed  to  Peter  in  Ps.  Clem.  Horn] 

vii.  4,  where  pr\  aKaOdpTaq  (Ziovv  =  nopveCa. 

2  In  point  of  fact  the  Jews  probably  regarded  the  other  three  things  with  infinitely 
greater  horror  than  this.  The  practice  even  of  their  own  Rabbis,  though  veiled  undei 
certain  decent  forms,  was  far  looser  than  it  should  have  been,  as  is  proved  by  passage* 
in  the  Talmud  (Gittin,  f.  90;  Joma,  f.  18,  2 ;  Selden,  Ux.  Hebr.  iii.  17). 

3  Xen.  Mem.  iii.  13. 

4  This  passage  is  remarkable  as  coming  from  one  of  the  purest  of  all  ancient  writen 
(Cic.  pro  Gael.  xx. ;  cf.  Ter.  Adclph.  i.  2,  21).    The  elder  Cato  was  regarded  as  a  mode 
of  stern  Roman  virtue,  yet  what  would  be  thought  in  Christian  days  of  a  man  who  spok 
and  acted  as  he  did  ?  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  2,  31. )    If  Cato  could  so  regard  the  sin,  what  mus 
have  been  the  vulgar  estimate  of  it?    Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  letter  wa 
addressed  to  Jews  and  Gentiles  alike  familiar  with  an  epoch  in  which,  as  indeed  fo 
many  previous  centuries,  thi3  crime,  and  crimes  yet  more  heinous,  formed  a  recognise* 
part  of  the  religious  worship  of  certain  divinities  (cf.  Baruch  vi.  43 ;  Strabo,  viii.  6) 
and  in  which  the  pages  of  writers  who  reek  with  stains  like  these  formed  a  part  of  th  I 
current  literature.     Few  circumstances  can  show  more  clearly  the  change  which  Christij 
anity  has  wrought.     But  to  every  reader  of  the  letter  the  immediate  link  of  connexion 
between  ei6w\60vTa  and  nopvala.  would  be  but  too  obvious.    Further,  it  should  be  steadirll 
observed  that  the  allusions — stern  yet  tender,  uncompromising  yet  merciful— of  S< 
Paul's  own  Epistles  to  the  prevalence  of  this  sin,  show  most  decidedly  that  if  conversion 
at  once  revealed  to  Christians  its  true  heinousness,  it  often  failed  to  shield  them  againi 
temptation  to  its  commission. 
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ie  soul;  of  sins  which  have  this  peculiar  sinfulness — that  thoy  not  only 
jstroy  the  peace  and  endanger  the  salvation  of  the  soul  which  is  responsible 
>r  itself,  but  also  tho  souls  of  others,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  sinner's 
iiilty  influence,  may  remain  impenitent,  yet  for  the  sake  of  which,  no  less  than 
>r  his  own,  Christ  died. 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

ST.  PETER  AND   ST.  PAUL  AT  ANTIOCH. 

"Separati  epulis,  discreti  cubilibus." — Tac.  H.  v.  5. 

"  At  ais  Ecclesia  est  sancta,  Patres  sunt  sancti.  Bene ;  sed  Ecclesia  quamlibet 
ncta  tamen  cogitur  dicere  Remitte  nobis  peccata  nostra.  Sic  Patres  quamlibet 
incti  per  remissionem  peccatorum  salvati  sunt.,, — Luther,  Conirn.  on  Galat.  i. 

uch,  then,  was  the  result  of  the  appeal  upon  which  the  Judaisers  had 
isisted ;  and  so  far  as  the  main  issue  was  concerned  the  Judaisers  had  been 

feated.  The  Apostles,  in  almost  indignantly  repudiating  the  claim  of  those 
Len  to  express  their  opinions,  had  given  them  a  rebuff.  They  had  intimated 
leir  dislike  that  the  peace  of  Churches  should  be  thus  agitated,  and  had 
Bclared  that  circumcision  was  not  to  be  demanded  from  the  Gentiles.  It 
seded  but  a  small  power  of  logic  to  see  that,  Christianity  being  what  it  was, 
ie  decision  at  least  implied  that  converts,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  were  to 
3ar  and  forbear,  and  to  meet  together  as  equals  in  all  religious  and  social 
atherings.    The  return  of  the  delegates  was  therefore  hailed  with  joy  in 

ntioch,  and  the  presence  of  able  and  enlightened  teachers  like  Judas  and 
ilas,  who  really  were  what  the  Pharisaic  party  had  falsely  claimed  to  be — 
ie  direct  exponents  of  the  views  of  the  Apostles — diffused  a  general  sense  of 
nity  and  confidence.  After  a  brief  stay,  these  two  emissaries  returned  to 
erusalem.1  On  Silas,  however,  the  spell  of  Paul's  greatness  had  been  so 
owerfully  exercised  that  he  came  back  to  Antioch,  and  threw  in  his  lot  for 
:>me  time  with  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles2. 

Paul,  in  fact,  by  the  intensity  of  his  convictions,  the  enlightenment  cf  his 
ndcrstanding,  the  singleness  of  his  purpose,  had  made  himself  completely 
laster  of  the  situation.  He  had  come  to  the  very  forefront  in  the  guidance 
£  the  Church.  The  future  of  Christianity  rested  with  the  Gentiles,  and  to 
ie  Gentiles  the  acts  and  writings  of  Paul  were  to  be  of  greater  importance 
aan  those  of  all  the  other  Apostles.  His  Apostolate  had  been  decisively 
ecognised.    He  had  met  Peter  and  John,  and  even  the  awe-inspiring  brother 

1  The  true  reading  is  not  npbq  tovs  'AjtocttoAov?,  as  in  our  version,  but  "  to  those  who 

2nt  them  ,s  (rrpbs  tous  a.7rocrTeiAai/Tas  etvrovs — M,  A,  B,  C,  D). 

2  The  reading  of  our  version,  vcr.  34,  "Notwithstanding  it  pleased  Silas  to  abide 
here  still,"  is  the  pragmatic  gloss  of  a  few  MSS.,  to  which  D  adds  novo*  5<  'IovSa?  h.-op  v£jj. 
fc  is  not  found  in  n,  A,  B,  G,  E,  H.  Of  course,  either  this  fact  or  the  return  of 
ilas  is  implied  by  ver.  40,  but  the  separate  insertion  of  it  is  exactly  one  of  t|}Q89 
riviaiities  which  ancient  writers  are  far  less  apt  than  moderns  to  recorc}. 
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of  the  Lord,  in  conference,  and  found  himself  so  completely  their  equal  in  the 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  resist  his 
credentials.  He  had  greatly  enlarged  their  horizon,  and  they  had  added 
nothing  to  him.  He  had  returned  from  Jerusalem  more  than  ever  conscious 
of  himself,  conscious  of  his  own  power,  clear  in  his  future  purposes.  He 
inspired  into  the  Church  of  Antioch  his  own  convictions  with  a  force  which 
no  one  could  resist. 

But  since  the  letter  from  Jerusalem  suggested  so  many  inquiries,  and  laid 
down  no  universal  principle,  it  was  inevitable  that  serious  complications 
should  subsequently  arise.  A  scene  shortly  occurred  which  tested  to  the 
extremest  degree  the  intellectual  firmness  and  moral  courage  of  St.  Paul.  St. 
Peter  seems  about  this  time  to  have  begun  that  course  of  wider  journeys 
which,  little  as  we  know  of  them,  carried  him  in  some  way  or  other  to  hia 
final  martyrdom  at  Rome.  We  do  not  again  hear  of  his  presence  at  Jerusalem. 
John  continued  there  in  all  probability  for  many  years,  and  Peter  may  have 
felt  his  presence  needless ;  nor  is  it  unlikely  that,  as  Peter  dwelt  on  the  wider 
views  which  he  had  learnt  from  intercourse  with  his  brother  Apostle,  he  may 
have  found  himself  less  able  to  sympathise  with  the  more  Judaic  Christianity 
of  James.  At  any  rate,  we  find  him  not  long  after  this  period  at  Antioch,  and 
there  so  frankly  adopting  the  views  of  St.  Paul,  that  he  not  only  extended  to 
all  Gentiles  the  free  intercourse  which  he  had  long  ago  interchanged  with 
Cornelius,  but  seems  in  other  and  more  marked  ways  to  have  laid  aside  thl 
burden  of  Judaism.1  Paul  could  not  but  have  rejoiced  at  this  public  proof 
that  the  views  of  the  Apostle  of  the  circumcision  were,  on  this  momentous 
subject,  identical  with  his  own.  But  this  happiness  was  destined  to  be 
seriously  disturbed.  As  the  peace  of  the  Church  of  Antioch  had  been  pre- 
viously troubled  by  "  certain  which  came  down  from  Jerusalem,"  so  it  was 
now  broken  by  the  arrival  of  "  certain  from  James."  Up  to  this  time,  in  the 
Agapse  of  Antioch,  the  distinction  of  Jew  and  Gentile  had  been  merged  in  a 
common  Christianity,  and  this  equal  brotherhood  had  been  countenanced  by 
the  presence  of  the  Apostle  who  had  lived  from  earliest  discipleship  in  the 
closest  intercourse  with  Christ.  But  now  a  cloud  suddenly  came  over  this 
frank  intercourse,2  Under  the  influence  of  timidity,  the  plastic  nature  of 
Peter,  susceptible  as  it  always  was  to  the  impress  of  the  moment,  began  to 
assume  a  new  aspect.  His  attitude  to  the  Gentile  converts  was  altered.  "  He 
began  to  draw  away  and  separate  himself ,"  in  order  not  to  ofEend  the  rigid 
adherents  of  the  Lord's  brother.3  It  is  not  said  that  they  claimed  any  direct 
authority,  or  were  armed  with  any  express  commission ;  but  they  were  strict 
Jews,  who,  however  much  they  might  tolerate  the  non-observance  of  the  Law 
by  Gentiles,  looked  with  suspicion — perhaps  almost  with  horror — on  any  Jew 

1  Gal.  ii.  14,  ievucm  kq.1  ovx  'lovBaUSn  {fa.  Nothing  definite  can  be  made  of  the 
tradition  that  St.  Peter  was  first  Bishop  of  Antioch. 

2  If  the  reading  faOev  in  Gal.  ii.  12  were  right  it  could  only  point  to  James  himself ; 
but  this  would  have  been  a  fact  which  tradition  could  not  have  forgotten,  and  Jainei 
seems  never  to  have  left  Jerusalem. 

3  Gal.  ii.  12,  vTreoreAXev  KaX  d<f>wpt£ey  cevTey. 
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who  repudiated  obligations  which,  for  him  at  any  rate,  they  regarded  as 
stringent  and  sacred.1  A  false  shame,  a  fear  of  what  these  men  might 
say,  dislike  to  face  a  censure  which  would  acquire  force  from  those 
accumulated  years  of  habit  which  the  vision  of  Joppa  had  modified,  but  not 
neutralised — perhaps  too  a  bitter  recollection  of  all  he  had  gone  through  on  a 
formev  occasion  when  he  "  had  gone  in  unto  men  uncircumcised  and  eaten 
[with  them" — led  Peter  into  downright  hypocrisy.2  Without  any  acknowledged 
change  of  view,  without  a  word  of  public  explanation,  he  suddenly  changed  his 
|course  of  life,  and  it  was  almost  inevitable  that  the  other  Jewish  Christians 
should  follow  this  weak  and  vacillating  example.  The  Apostle  who  "  seemed 
to  bo  a  pillar  "  proved  to  be  a  "  reed  shaken  with  the  wind."3  To  the  grief 
and  shame  of  Paul,  even  Barnabas — Barnabas,  his  fellow-worker  in  the 
Churches  of  the  Gentiles — evon  Barnabas,  who  had  stood  side  by  side  with  him 
;o  plead  for  the  liberty  of  the  Gentiles  at  Jerusalem,  was  swept  away  by  the 
flood  of  inconsistency,  and  in  remembering  that  he  was  a  Levite  forgot  that  he 
was  a  Christian.  In  fact,  a  strong  Jewish  reaction  set  in.  There  was  no 
question  of  charity  here,  but  a  question  of  principle.  To  eat  with  the  Gentiles, 
to  live  as  do  the  Gentiles,  was  for  a  Jew  either  right  or  wrong.  Interpreted  in 
the  light  of  those  truths  which  lay  at  the  very  bases  of  the  Gospel,  it  was 
right ;  and  if  the  Church  was  to  be  one  and  indivisible,  the  agreement  that  the 
Gentiles  were  not  to  put  on  the  yoke  of  Mosaism  seemed  to  imply  that  they 
were  not  to  lose  status  by  declining  to  do  so.  But  to  shilly-shally  on  the 
matter,  to  act  in  one  way  to-day  and  in  a  different  way  to-morrow,  to  let  the 
question  of  friendly  intercourse  depend  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  people 
who  were  supposed  to  represent  the  stern  personality  of  James,  could  not  under 
any  circumstances  be  right.  It  was  monstrous  that  the  uncircumcised  Gentile 
convert  was  at  one  time  to  be  treated  as  a  brother,  and  at  another  to  bo  shunned 
though  he  were  a  Pariah.  This  was  an  uncertain,  underhand  sort  of  pro- 
cedure, which  St.  Paul  could  not  for  a  moment  sanction.  He  could  not  stand 
by  to  see  the  triumph  of  the  Pharisaic  party  over  the  indecision  of  men  like 
Peter  and  Barnabas.  For  the  moral  weakness  which  succumbs  to  impulse  he 
had  the  deepest  tenderness,  but  he  never  permitted  himself  to  maintain  a  truce 
with  the  interested  selfishness  which,  at  a  moment's  notice,  would  sacrifice  a 
duty  to  avoid  an  inconvenience.    Paul  saw  at  a  glance  that  Kephas4  (and  the 

jHebrew  name  seemed  best  to  suit  the  Hebraic  defection)  was  wrong — wrong 
I 

1  How  anxious  James  was  to  conciliate  the  inflammable  multitude  who  were  "zealous 
for  the  Law  "  is  apparent  from  Acts  xxi.  24. 

2  The  forger  of  the  letter  of  Peter  to  James,  printed  at  the  head  of  the  Clementine 
Homilies,  deeply  resents  the  expression,  §  2.  But  St.  Peter's  "  hypocrisy  "  consisted  in 
"having  implied  an  objection  which  he  did  not  really  feel,  or  which  his  previous  custom 
did  not  iustify  "  (Jowett,  Gal,  i.  245).  It  is  idle  to  say  that  this  shows  the  non-existence 
of  the  'decree;"  that,  as  I  have  shown,  left  the  question  of  intercourse  with  tha 
Gentiles  entirely  undefined, 

3  See  Hausrath,  p.  252.  "  Boldness  and  timidity — first  boldness,  then  timidity  —were 
the  characteristics  of  his  nature"  (Jowett.  i.  243).  See  also  Excursus  XVII.,  "  St.  John 
and  St.  Paul." 

4  Gal.  ii.  XI,  K*Ns  (a,  A,  B»  Q, 
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intellectually,  if  not  morally — and  that  he  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  wrong 
into  which  the  others  had  been  betrayed  by  his  example.  He  did  not,  there- 
fore, hesitate  to  withstand  him  to  the  face.  It  was  no  occasion  for  private 
remonstrance ;  the  reproof  must  be  as  public  as  the  wrong,  or  the  whole  cause 
might  be  permanently  imperilled.  Perhaps  few  things  demand  a  firmer  reso- 
lution than  the  open  blame  of  those  who  in  age  and  position  are  superior  to 
ourselves.  For  one  who  had  been  a  fierce  persecutor  of  Christians  to  rebuke 
one  who  had  lived  in  daily  intercourse  with  Christ  was  a  very  hard  task.  It 
was  still  more  painful  to  involve  Barnabas  and  other  friends  in  the  same  cen- 
sure ;  but  that  was  what  duty  demanded,  and  duty  was  a  thing  from  which 
Paul  never  shrank. 

Rising  at  some  public  gathering  of  the  Church,  at  which  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles  were  present,  he  pointedly  addressed  Peter  in  language  well  calculated 
to  show  him  that  he  stood  condemned.1  "  If  thou,"  he  said  before  them  all, 
"  being  a  born  Jew,  art  living  Gentile  fashion  and  not  Jew  fashion,  how2  canst 
thou  try3  to  compel  the  Gentiles  to  Judaise  ?  " 4  So  far  his  language  complained 
of  his  brother  Apostle's  inconsistency  rather  tjjan  of  his  present  conduct.  It 
was  intended  to  reveal  the  inconsistency  which  Peter  had  wished  to  hide.  It 
directly  charged  him  with  having  done  the  very  thing  which  his  present  with- 
drawal from  Gentile  communion  was  meant  to  veil.  "  You  have  been  living  as 
a  Gentile  Christian  in  the  midst  of  Gentile  Christians ;  you  may  alter  your 
line  at  this  moment,  but  such  has  been  your  deliberate  conduct.  Now,  if  it  is 
unnecessary  for  you,  a  born  Jew,  to  keep  the  Law,  how  can  it  be  necessary, 
even  as  a  counsel  of  perfection,  that  the  Gentiles  should  do  so  ?  Yet  it  must 
be  necessary,  or  at  least  desirable,  if,  short  of  this,  you  do  not  even  consider 
the  Gentiles  worthy  of  your  daily  intercourse.  If  your  present  separation 
means  that  you  consider  it  to  be  a  contamination  to  eat  with  them,  you  are 
practically  forcing  them  to  be  like  you  in  all  respects.  Be  it  so,  if  such  is  your 
view ;  but  let  that  view  be  clearly  understood.  The  Church  must  not  be  de- 
ceived as  to  what  your  example  has  been.  If  indeed  that  conduct  was  wrong, 
then  say  so,  and  let  us  know  your  reasons ;  but  if  that  conduct  was  not  wrong, 
then  it  concedes  the  entire  equality  and  liberty  which  in  the  name  of  Christ  we 
claim  for  our  Gentile  brethren,  and  you  have  left  yourself  no  further  right  to 
cast  a  doubt  on  this  by  your  present  behaviour."  It  has  been  the  opinion  of 
some  that  St.  Paul's  actual  speech  to  Peter  ended  with  this  question,  and  that 
the  rest  of  the  chapter  is  an  argument  addressed  to  the  Galatians.  But 
though,  in  his  eager  writing,  St.  Paul  may  unconsciously  pass  from  what  he 

1  Gal.  ii.  11,  KareyiwiuicVo?  ty.  This  is  the  word  which  gives  such  bitter  offence  to  the 
forger  of  the  Clementine  Homilies,  xvii.  18,  19.  "  Thou  didst  withstand  me  as  an  oppo- 
nent (eyai/rios  di/0€OT>]Ka?  jaot)  ...  If  thou  callest  me  condemned  (<caTey»/w(r/u,eVo?)  thou  accusest 
God  who  revealed  Christ  to  me,"  &c,  and  much  more  to  the  same  effect. 

3  Gal.  ii.  14.  The  wrong  aspirate  in  ovxlov^U^  may  be  a  Cilicism.  But  surely  th« 
editors  should  give  us  iovUiK&s.  The  k<p*  ikniit  of  the  best  MSS.  in  1  Cor.  Lx.  10  is  supported 
by  the  occurrence  of  eXn-ls  in  inscriptions. 

4  a!/ayicd£€is,  "are  by  your  present  conduct  practically  obliging."  "He  was  half  a 
Gentile,  and  wanted  to  make  the  Gentiles  altogether  Jew§  "  (Jowett,  GcfaL  i.  24*), 
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said  in  the  assembly  at  Antioch  to  the  argument  which  he  addressed  to  apos- 
tatising converts  in  Galatia,  yet  he  can  hardly  have  thrown  away  the  opportunity 
of  impressing  his  clear  convictions  on  this  subject  upon  Peter  and  the  Church 
of  Antioch.  He  wished  to  drive  home  the  sole  legitimate  and  logical  conse- 
quence of  the  points  already  established ;  and  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  he 
used  on  this  occasion  some  of  those  striking  arguments  which  we  shall 
subsequently  examine  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.1 

They  all  turn  on  the  great  truth  over  which  the  Holy  Spirit  had  now  given 
him  so  firm  a  grasp — the  truth  of  Justification  by  Faith  alone.  If  no  man 
could  see  salvation  save  by  means  of  faith,  and  on  account  of  Christ's  mercy, 
then  even  for  the  Jew  the  Law  was  superfluous.  The  Jew,  however,  might, 
on  grounds  of  national  patriotism,  blamelessly  continue  the  observances  which 
were  ancient  and  venerable,2  provided  that  he  did  not  trust  in  them.  But  the 
Gentile  was  in  no  way  bound  by  them,  and  to  treat  him  as  an  inferior  because 
of  this  immunity  was  to  act  in  contradiction  to  the  first  principles  of  Christian 
faith.  The  contrasted  views  of  St.  Paul  and  of  the  Judaists  were  here 
brought  into  distinct  collision,  and  thereby  into  the  full  light  on  which 
^depended  their  solution.  Faith  without  the  Law,  said  the  Judaists,  means  a 
||stafce  of  Gentile  "  sinfulness."  Faith  with  the  Law,  replied  St.  Paul,  means 
ithat  Christ  has  died  in  vain.3  Among  good  and  holy  men  love  would  still  be 
Ithe  girdle  of  perfectness;  but  when  the  controversy  waxed  fierce  between 

1  See  on  Gal.  ii.  15—21,  infra,  p.  436. 

3  See  some  admirable  remarks  on  the  subject  in  Augustine,  Ep.  lxxxii.  He  argues 
that,  after  the  revelation  of  faith  in  Christ,  the  ordinances  of  the  Law  had  lost  their 
life  :  but  that  just  as  the  bodies  of  the  dead  ought  to  be  honourably  conducted,  with  no 
feigned  honour,  but  with  real  solemnity  to  the  tomb,  and  not  to  be  at  once  deserted  to 
the  abuse  of  enemies  or  the  attacks  of  dogs — so  there  was  need  that  the  respect  for  the 
Mosaic  Law  should  not  be  instantly  or  rudely  flung  aside.  But,  he  says,  that  even  for  a 
Jewish  Christian  to  observe  what  could  still  be  observed  of  the  Law  after  it  had  been 

|  abrogated  by  God's  own  purpose  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  would  be  to  act  the 
part,  not  of  one  who  honours  the  dead,  but  of  one  who  tears  out  of  their  resting- 
places  the  buried  ashes  of  the  slain. 

3  Holstein,  Protcstantenbibel,  729.  This  dissension — if  dissension  it  could  be  called — 
between  the  two  great  Apostles  will  shock  those  only  who,  in  defiance  of  all  Scripture, 
persist  in  regarding  the  Apostles  as  specimens  of  supernatural  perfection.  Of  course,  the 
errors  of  good  men,  even  if  they  be  mere  errors  of  timidity  on  one  side  and  vehemence  on 
the  other,  will  always  expose  them  to  the  taunts  of  infidels.  But  when  Celsus  talks  of 
the  Apostles  "inveighing  against  each  other  so  shamefully  in  their  quarrels,"  he  is 
,guilty — so  far  as  the  New  Testament  account  of  the  Apostles  is  concerned — of  gross 

!  'calumny  (ap.  Orig.  c.  Gels.  v.  64).    The  "blot  of  error,"  of  which  Porphyry  accused  St. 

I  Peter,  shows  only  that  he  was  human,  and  neither  Gospels  nor  Epistles  attempt  to 

;  conceal  his  weaknesses.  The  "petulance  of  language  "  with  which  he  charges  St.  Paul 
finds  no  justification  in  the  stern  and  solemn  tone  of  this  rebuke;  and  to  deduce  from 
this  dispute  "  the  lie  of  a  pretended  decree  "  is  a  mere  abuse  of  argument.  We  may  set 
aside  at  once,  not  without  a  feeling  of  shame  and  sorrow,  the  suggestion  (Clem.  Alex.  ap. 
Euseb.  H.  E.  i.  12)  that  this  Kephas  was  not  St.  Peter,  but  one  of  the  Seventy ;  and  the 
monstrous  fancy— monstrous,  though  stated  by  no  less  a  man  than  Origen  (ap.  Jer.  Ep. 
cxii.),  and  adopted  by  no  less  a  man  than  Chrysostom  (ad  loc),  and  for  a  time  by 
Jerome — that  the  whole  was  a  scene  acted  between  the  two  Apostles  for  a  doctrinal  pur- 
pose !  As  if  such  dissimulation  would  not  have  been  infinitely  more  discreditable  to 
them  than  a  temporary  disagreement  in  conduct  1  The  way  in  which  St.  Peter  bore  the 
rebuke,  and  forgave  and  loved  him  who  administered  it,  is  ten-thousandfold  more  to  his 
bonour  than  the  momentary  inconsistency  is  to  his  disgrace. 
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inspired  conviction  on  the  one  side,  and  designing  particularism  on  the  other, 
hard  terms  were  used.  "  Your  principle  is  a  nullification  of  Moses,  of  inspira- 
tion, of  religion  itself ,"  said  the  Judaists ;  w  it  is  downright  rationalism ;  it  is 
rank  apostasy."  "  Your  Gospel,"  replied  the  Apostle,  "  is  no  Gospel  at  all ; 
it  is  the  abnegation  of  the  Gospel ;  it  is  a  bondage  to  carnal  rudiments ;  it  is  a 
denial  of  Christ." 

A  reproof  is  intolerable  when  it  is  administered  out  of  pride  or  hatred,  but 
the  wounds  of  a  friend  are  better  at  all  times  than  the  precious  balms  of  an 
enemy  that  break  the  head.  We  are  not  told  the  immediate  effect  of  Paul's 
words  upon  Peter  and  Barnabas,  and  in  the  case  of  the  latter  we  may  fear 
that,  even  if  unconsciously,  they  may  have  tended,  since  human  nature  is  very 
frail  and  weak,  to  exasperate  the  subsequent  quarrel  by  a  sense  of  previous 
difference.  But  if  Peter's  weakness  was  in  exact  accordance  with  all  we  know 
of  his  character,  so  too  would  be  the  rebound  of  a  noble  nature  which  restored 
him  at  once  to  strength.  The  needle  of  the  compass  may  tremble  and  be 
deflected,  but  yet  it  is  its  nature  to  point  true  to  the  north ;  and  if  Peter  was 
sometimes  swept  aside  from  perfectness  by  gusts  of  impulse  and  temptation ; 
if  after  being  the  first  to  confess  Christ's  divinity  he  is  the  first  to  treat  Him 
with  presumption  ;  if  at  one  moment  he  becomes  His  disciple,  and  at  another 
bids  Him  depart  because  he  is  himself  a  sinful  man ;  if  now  he  plunges  into 
the  sea  all  faith,  and  now  sinks  into  the  waves  all  fear ;  if  now  single-handed 
he  draws  the  sword  for  His  Mastor  against  a  multitude,  and  now  denies  Kim 
with  curses  at  the  question  of  a  servant-maid — we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
that  one  who  on  occasion  could  be  the  boldest  champion  of  Gentile  equality 
was  suddenly  tempted  by  fear  of  man  to  betray  the  cause  which  he  had  helped 
to  win.1  But  the  best  proof  that  he  regretted  his  weakness,  and  was  too 
noble-hearted  to  bear  any  grudge,  is  seen  in  the  terms  of  honour  and  affection 
in  which  he  speaks  of  Paul  and  his  Epistles.2  It  is  still  more  clearly  shown 
by  his  adopting  the  very  thoughts  and  arguments  of  Paul,  and  in  his  rof  erenco, 
while  writing  among  others  to  the  Galatians,  to  the  very  words  of  the  Epistle 
in  which  his  own  conduct  stood  so  strongly  condemned.3  The  legend  which 
is  commemorated  in  the  little  Church  of  "  Bomine  quo  vadis  "  near  Rome,  is 
another  interesting  proof  either  that  this  tendency  to  vacillation  in  Peter's 
actions  was  well  understood  in  Christian  antiquity,  or  that  he  continued  to  the 
last  to  be  the  same  Peter — "consistently  inconsistent,"  as  he  has  most  happily 
been  called — liable  to  weakness  and  error,  but  ever  ready  to  confess  himself  in 
the  wrong,  and  to  repent,  and  to  amend  :— 

"  And  as  the  water-lily  starts  and  slides 
Upon  the  level  in  little  puffs  of  wind, 
Though  anchored  to  the  bottom — such  was  he-" 

1  At  such  an  epoch  of  transition  it  was  inevitable  that  charges  of  inconsistency 
should  be  freely  bandied  about  on  both  sides,  and  with  a  certain  amount  of  plausibility. 
Cf.  Gal.  vi.  13. 

2  2  Pet.  iii.  15. 

3  Comp.  1  Pet.  ii.  16,  17  with  Gal.  v.  1, 13,  14,  and  1  Pet.  ii.  24  with  a  passage  of  tbii 
very  remonstrance  (Gal.  ii.  20). 
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But  while  to  a  simple  and  lofty  soul  like  that  of  Peter  there  might  almost 
be  something  of  joy  in  the  frank  acknowledgment  of  error  and  the  crushing 
down  of  all  anger  against  the  younger,  and,  at  that  period,  far  less  celebrated 
man  who  had  publicly  denounced  him,  such  was  by  no  means  the  case  with  the 
many  adherents  who  chose  to  elevate  him  into  the  head  of  a  faction.1  What 
may  have  been  the  particular  tenets  of  the  Kephas-party  at  Corinth,  we  have 
no  means  tor  deciding,  and  the  only  thing  which  we  can  imagine  likely  was 
that  their  views  were  identical  with  those  of  the  least  heretical  Ebionites,  who 
I  held  the  Mosaic  Law  to  be  binding  in  its  entirety  on  all  Jews.  "Whatever  may 
have  been  the  action  of  James,  or  of  those  who  assumed  his  authority,2  neither 
in  the  New  Testament,  nor  in  the  earliest  Christian  writings,  is  there  any  trace 
of  enmity  between  Paul  and  Peter,  or  of  radical  opposition  between  their 
views.3  The  notion  that  there  was,  has  simply  grown  up  from  the  pernicious 
habit  of  an  over-ingenious  criticism  which  "  neglects  plain  facts  and  dwells 
on  doubtful  allusions."  Critics  of  this  school  have  eagerly  seized  upon  the 
Clementines — a  malignant  and  cowardly  Ebionite  forgery  of  uncertain  date- 
as  furnishing  the  real  clue  to  the  New  Testament  history,  while  they  deliber- 
ately ignore  and  set  aside  authority  incomparably  more  weighty.  Thus  the 
silence4  of  Justin  Martyr  about  the  name  and  writings  of  St.  Paul  is 
jinterpreted  into  direct  hostility,  while  the  allusions  of  the  genuine  Clement, 
which  indicate  the  unanimity  between  the  Apostles,  are  sacrificed  to  the  covert 
attacks  of  the  forger  who  assumes  his  name.  But  St.  Paul's  whole  argument 
turns,  not  on  the  supposition  that  he  is  setting  up  a  counter-gospel  to  the 
[other  Apostles,  but  on  Peter's  temporary  treason  to  his  own  faith, 
[his  own  convictions,  his  own  habitual  professions;6  and  all  subsequent 
j  facts  prove  that  the  two  Apostles  held  each  other  in  the  highest  mutual 

1  "  And  I  of  Kephas  ;"  but  when  Paul  again  refers  to  the  parties,  with  the  delicate 
consideration  of  true  nobleness,  he  omits  the  name  of  Kephas. 

2  The  minute  accounts  of  a  counter- mission  inaugurated  by  James  are  nothing  more 
or  less  than  an  immense  romance  built  on  a  single  slight  expression  (nvaj  anh  'Ioucio/Sou), 
applicable  only  with  any  certainty  to  the  one  occasion  to  which  it  is  referred.  In  Gal.  ii. 
12  ;  iv.  16  ;  1  Cor.  i.  12  ;  ix.  1,  3,  7 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  1 ;  x.  7  ;  Phil.  i.  15,  17,  we  see  the  traces 
of  a  continuous  opposition  to  St.  Paul  by  a  party  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  must 
have  had  its  head-quarters  in  Jerusalem ;  and  of  course  the  leaders  at  Jerusalem  could 
not  remain  wholly  uninfluenced  by  the  tone  of  thought  around  them,  and  the  views 
which  were  in  the  very  atmosphere  which  they  daily  breathed.  Yet  they  publicly 
disavowed  the  obtrusive  members  of  their  community  (Acts  xv.  24),  and  towards  St. 
Paul  personally  they  always,  a3  far  as  we  know,  showed  the  most  perfect  courtesy  and 
jkindness,  and  to  them  personally  he  never  utters  one  single  disrespectful  or  unfratemal 
word.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  that  stern  or  bitter  tone  of  controversy  between  them  and 
•him  which  we  find  interchanged  by  Bernard  and  Abelard,  Luther  and  Erasmus,  Fenelon 
and  Bossuet,  Wesley  and  Whitefield.  He  always  speaks  of  them  with  gentleness  and 
respect  (1  Cor.  ix.  5 ;  Eph.  iii.  5,  &c). 

3  Even  the  Pracdicatio  Pauli^  (preserved  in  Cyprian,  De  Rebaptismate)  implies  that 
they  were  reconciled  at  Home  before  their  martyrdom,  "  postremo  in  urbe,  quasi  tunc 
primum,  invicem  sibi  esse  cognitos. " 

4  On  the  explanation  of  this  silence,  which  does  not,  however,  exclude  apparent 
allusions,  see  Westcott,  Canon.,  p.  135;  Lightfoot,  Gal.,  p.  310.  Who  can  suppose  that 
Justin's  yfaivBz  us  ey&>  on  icayw  r\wv  w?  v/aei?  (Gohort  ad  Graec,  p.  40)  bears  only  an  acci- 
dental resemblance  to  Gal.  iv.  12  ? 

6  Maurice,  Unity,  497. 
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esteem ;  they  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives,  and  in  death  they  were 
not  divided.1 

Thus,  then,  thanks  to  St.  Paul,  the  battle  was  again  won,  and  iho  Judaisers, 
who  were  so  anxious  to  steer  the  little  ship  of  the  Church  to  certain  wreck  and 
rain  on  the  rocks  of  national  bigotry,  could  no  longer  claim  the  sanction  of  the 
relapsing  Peter.  But  no  sooner  was  all  smooth  in  the  Church  of  Antioch  than 
the  old  mission-hunger  seized  the  heart  of  Paul,  and  urged  him  with  noble 
restlessness  from  the  semblance  of  inactivity.  Going  to  his  former  comrade 
Barnabas,  he  said,  "  Come,  let  us  re-traverse  our  old  ground,  and  see  for  our- 
selves how  our  brethren  are  in  every  city  in  which  we  preached  the  word  of  the 
Lord."  Barnabas  readily  acceded  to  the  proposal,  but  suggested  that  they 
should  take  with  them  his  cousin  Mark.2  But  to  this  Paul  at  once  objected. 
The  young  man  who  had  suddenly  gone  away  home  from  Pamphylia,  and  left 
them,  when  it  was  too  late  to  get  any  other  companion,  to  face  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  the  journey  alone,  Paul  did  not  think  it  right  to  take  with 
them.  Neither  would  give  way;  neither  put  in  practice  the  exquisite  and 
humble  Christian  lesson  of  putting  up  with  less  than  his  due.  A  quarrel  rose 
between  these  two  faithful  servants  of  God  as  bitter  as  it  was  deplorable,3  and 
the  only  hope  of  peace  under  such  circumstances  lay  in  mutual  separation.' 
They  parted,  and  they  suffered  for  their  common  fault.  They  parted  to  forgive 
each  other  indeed,  and  to  love  and  honour  each  other,  and  speak  of  each  other 
hereafter  with  affection  and  respect,  but  never  to  work  together  again ;  never 
to  help  each  other  and  the  cause  of  God  by  the  union  of  their  several  gifts ; 
never  to  share  with  one  another  in  the  glory  of  Churches  won  to  Christ  from 
the  heathen ;  and  in  all  probability  to  rue,  in  the  regret  of  lifelong  memories^ 
the  self-will,  the  want  of  mutual  concession,  the  unspoken  soft  answer  which 
turneth  away  wrath,  which,  in  a  few  bitter  moments,  too  late  repented  of,1 
robbed  them  both  of  the  inestimable  solace  of  a  friend. 

Which  was  right  ?  which  was  wrong  ?  We  are  not  careful  to  apportion 
between  them  the  sad  measure  of  blame,4  or  to  dwell  on  the  weaknesses 
which  marred  the  perfection  of  men  who  have  left  the  legacy  of  bright 
examples  to  all  the  world.  In  the  mere  matter  of  judgment  each  was  partly 
right,  each  partly  wrong ; 6  their  orror  lay  in  the  persistency  which  did  not 

1  See  Excursus  XVIII.,  "  The  Attacks  on  St.  Paul  in  the  Clementines."  In  the  Romish 
Church  the  commemoration  of  St.  Paul  is  never  sejcxirated  from  that  of  St.  Peter.  On  the 
feast-days  set  apart  to  each  saint,  the  other  is  invariably  honoured  in  the  most  prominent 
way. 

2  The  true  reading  of  Acts  xv.  37  is  €/3ov'AeTo,  «,  A,  B,  C,  E,  Syr.,  Copt.,  Mth.,  &o. 
(Vulg.  volebat).  The  word  is  characteristically  mild  compared  with  the  equally 
characteristic  vehemence  of  the  ftCou    .    .    .    fxrj  of  St.  Paul. 

8  Notice  the  emphatic  tone  of  the  original  in  Acts  xv.  39.  The  word  napo£v<rfxb9 
(=  " cxacerbatio"  "provocation")  implies  the  interchange  of  sharp  language;  but  it 
also  implies  a  temporary  ebullition,  not  a  permanent  quarrel.  Elsewhere  it  only 
occurs  in  Heb.  x.  24 ;  Deut.  xxix.  28  (LXX.). 

4  "  Viderint  ii  qui  de  Apostolis  judicant ;  mihi  non  tarn  bene  est,  immo  non  tam 
male  est,  ut  Apostolos  committam  "  (Tert.  Be  Praescr.  24). 

6  Paulus  severior,  Barnabas  clementior ;  uterque  in  suo  seusu  abundat ;  et  tainefl 
dissensio  habet  aliquid  humanae  fragilitatis  "  (Jer.  Adv.  Pelag.  ii.  522). 
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Admit  of  mutual  accommodation.  Each  was  like  himself.  St.  Barnabas  may 
have  suffored  himself  too  strongly  to  be  influenced  by  partiality  for  a  relative ; 
St.  Paul  by  the  memory  of  personal  indignation.  Barnabas  may  have  erred 
on  the  side  of  leniency ;  Paul  on  the  side  of  sternness.  St.  Paul's  was  so  far 
the  worst  fault,  yet  the  very  fault  may  have  risen  from  his  loftier  ideal.1 
There  was  a  u  severe  earnestness  "  about  him,  a  sort  of  intense  whole-hearted- 
ness,  which  could  make  no  allowance  whatever  for  one  who,  at  the  very  point 
at  which  dangers  began  to  thicken,  deserted  a  great  and  sacred  work.  Mark 
had  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  had  looked  back ;  and,  conscious  of  the 
6erious  hindrance  which  would  arise  from  a  second  defection,  conscious  of  the 
lofty  qualities  which  were  essential  to  any  one  who  was  honoured  with  such 
Divine  responsibilities,  St.  Paul  might  fairly  have  argued  that  a  cause  must 
not  be  risked  out  of  tenderness  for  a  person.2  Barnabas,  on  the  other  hand, 
might  have  urged  that  it  was  most  unlikely  that  one  who  was  now  willing  to 
face  the  work  again  should  again  voluntarily  abandon  it,  and  he  might  fairly 
have  asked  whether  one  failure  was  to  stamp  a  lifetime.  Both  persisted,  and 
both  suffered.  Paul  went  his  way,  and  many  a  time,  in  the  stormy  and 
agitated  days  which  followed,  must  he  have  sorely  missed,  amid  the  provoking 
of  all  men  and  the  strife  of  tongues,  the  repose  and  generosity  which  breathed 
jthrough  the  life  and  character  of  the  Son  of  Exhortation.  Barnabas  went  his 
way,  and,  dissevered  from  the  grandeur  and  vehemence  of  Paul,  passed  into 
comparative  obscurity,  in  which,  so  far  from  sharing  the  immortal  gratitude 
which  embalms  the  memory  of  his  colleague,  his  name  is  never  heard  again, 
except  in  the  isolated  allusions  of  the  letters  of  his  friend. 

For  their  friendship  was  not  broken.  Barnabas  did  not  become  a  Judaiser, 
or  in  any  way  discountenance  the  work  of  Paul.  The  Epistle  which  passed 
(by  his  name  is  spurious,3  but  its  tendency  is  anti*  Judaic,  which  would  not 
have  been  the  case  if,  after  the  dispute  at  Antioch,  he  had  permanently  sided 
!with  the  anti-Pauline  faction.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  he  is  not  again 
(mentioned.  Whether  he  confined  his  mission-work  to  his  native  island, 
[whither  he  almost  immediately  sailed  with  Mark,  or  whether,  as  seems  to  be 
iimplied  by  the  allusion  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  he  extended  it  more 
widely,  ho  certainly  continued  to  work  on  the  same  principles  as  before,  taking 
with  him  no  female  companion,  and  accepting  nothing  from  the  Churches  to 
which  he  preached.4 

And  though,  so  far  as  they  erred,  the  Apostles  suffered  for  their  error, 

1  *0  TlavAos  e^ret  to  fit/caior,  6  Bapva/Sa?  to  <f>ikdi/6p(onov  (Chrys.).  2  Prov.  XXV.  19. 

3  It  is  examined  and  rejected,  among  others,  by  Hefele,  Das  Sendschr.  d.  Ap, 
Barnabas  (Tubingen,  1840). 

4  1  Cor.  ix.  8 ;  Gal.  ii.  9.  It  has  been  inferred  from  the  mention  of  Mark  as  known 
to  the  Churches  of  Bithynia,  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  Galatia  (1  Pet.  i.  1 ;  v.  13),  and 
Colossae  (Col.  iv.  10),  and  his  presence  long  afterward?  in  Asia  Minor  (2  Tim.  iv.  11), 
that,  if  he  continued  to  accompany  his  cousin  Barnabas,  Asia  Minor,  and  especially  its 
eastern  parts,  may  have  been  the  scene  of  their  labours  (Lewin,  i.  165).  The  allusion 
in  Col.  iv.  10  has  been  taken  to  imply  that  by  that  time  (A.D.  63)  Barnabas  was  no  longer 
living.  Nothing  certain  is  known  about  the  place,  manner,  or  time  of  his  death.  The 
Acta  et  Passio  Barnabae  in  Cypro  is  apocryphal.  St.  Mark  is  said  to  have  been  martyred 
at  Jbksandria, 
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God  overruled  evil  for  good.  Henceforth  they  were  engaged  in  two  spheres 
of  mission  action  instead  of  one,  and  henceforth  also  the  bearing  and  the  views 
of  Paul  were  more  free  and  vigorous,  less  shackled  by  associations,  less  liable 
to  reaction.  Hitherto  his  position  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  had  depended 
much  upon  the  countenance  of  Barnabas.  Henceforth  he  had  to  stand  alone, 
to  depend  solely  on  himself  and  his  own  Apostolic  dignity,  and  to  rely  on  no 
favourable  reception  for  his  views,  except  such  as  he  won  by  the  force  of  right 
and  reason,  and  by  the  large  benefits  which  accrued  to  the  Church  of  Jerusalem 
from  the  alms  which  he  collected  from  Gentile  Churches. 

And  Mark  also  profited  by  the  difference  of  which  he  was  the  unhappy 
cause.  If  the  lenient  partiality  of  one  Apostle  still  kept  open  for  him  the 
missionary  career,  the  stern  judgment  of  the  other  must  have  helped  to  make 
him  a  more  earnest  man.  All  that  we  henceforth  know  of  him  shows  alike 
his  great  gifts  and  his  self-denying  energy.  In  his  Gospel  he  has  reflected 
for  us  with  admirable  vividness  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  his  friend 
and  master  St.  Peter,  to  whom,  in  his  later  years,  he  stood  in  the  same 
relation  that  Timothy  occupied  towards  St.  Paul.1  But  even  St.  Paul  saw 
good  cause  not  only  to  modify  his  unfavourable  opinion,  but  to  invite  him 
again  as  a  fellow-labourer.2  He  urges  the  Colossians  to  give  him  a  kindly 
welcome,3  and  even  writes  to  Timothy  an  express  request  that  he  would  bring 
him  to  Rome  to  solace  his  last  imprisonment,  because  he  had  found  him — that 
which  he  had  once  failed  to  be— "  profitable  to  him  for  ministry. "* 


CHAPTER  XXIY. 


BEGINNING  OF  THE   SECOND  MISSIONARY  JOURNEY:    PAUL 

IN  GALATIA. 

"  Come,  let  us  get  up  early  to  the  vineyards ;  let  us  see  if  the  vines  flourish."— 
Cant.  vii.  12. 

The  significant  silence  as  to  any  public  sympathy  for  Barnabas  and  Mark, 
together  with  the  prominent  mention  of  it  in  the  case  of  Paul,  seems  to  show 
that  the  Church  of  Antioch  in  general  considered  that  St.  Paul  was  in  the 
right.  Another  indication  of  the  same  fact  is  that  Silas  consented  to  become 
his  companion.  Hitherto  Silas  had  been  so  closely  identified  with  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem  that  ho  had  been  one  of  the  emissaries  chosen  to  confirm  the 
genuineness  of  the  circular  letter,  and  in  the  last  notice  of  him  which  occars 
in  Scripture  we  find  him  still  in  the  company  of  St.  Peter,  who  sends  him 
from  Babylon  with  a  letter  to  some  of  the  very  Churches  which  he  had  visited 
with  St.  Paul.6    His  adhesion  to  the  principles  of  St.  Paul,  in  spite  of  the 

i  1  Pet.  v.  13.  2  Philem.  24. 

8  Col.  iv.  10.  4  2  Tim.  iv.  11,  «fe  SiokoWo*. 

6  1  Pet.  v.  12,    The  identity  cannot,  however,  be  regarded  as  certain. 
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ose  bonds  which  united  him  with  the  Jewish  Christians,  is  a  sufficient  proof 
at  he  was  a  man  of  large  nature ;  and  as  a  recognised  prophet  of  Jerusalem 
&  Antioch,  his  companionship  went  far  to  fill  up  the  void  left  in  the  mission 
r  the  departure  of  Barnabas.  His  name  Silvanus,1  and  the  fact  that  he, 
o;  seems  to  have  been  a  Eoman  citizen,2  may  perhaps  show  that  he  had  some 
nnexion  with  the  Gentile  world,  to  which,  therefore,  he  would  bo  a  more 
ceptable  Evangelist.  In  every  respect  it  was  a  happy  Providence  which 
ovided  St.  Paul  with  so  valuable  a  companion.  And  as  they  started  on  a 
cond  great  journey,  carrying  with  them  the  hopes  and  fortunes  of  Chris- 
mity,  they  were  specially  commended  by  the  brethren  to  the  grace  of  God. 

St.  Paul's  first  object  was  to  confirm  the  Churches  which  he  had  already 
unded.  Such  a  confirmation  of  proselytes  was  an  ordinary  Jewish  con- 
ption,3  and  after  the  vacillations  of  opinion  which  had  occurred  even  at 
atioch,  Paul  would  be  naturally  anxious  to  know  whether  the  infant  com- 
mities  continued  to  prosper,  though  they  were  harassed  by  persecutions 
>m  without,  and  liable  to  perversion  from  within.  Accordingly  he  began 
j  mission  by  visiting  the  Churches  of  Syria  and  Cilicia.  It  is  probable  that 
passed  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  and  through  the 
xian  and  Amanid  Gates  to  the  towns  of  Alexandria  and  Issus.4  There  the 
id  turned  westward,  and  led  through  Mopsuestia  and  Adana  to  Tarsus, 
om  Tarsus  three  routes  were  open  to  him — one  running  along  the  shore  of 
3  Mediterranean  to  the  Cilician  Seleucia,  and  then  turning  inland  through 
3  Lycaonian  Laranda  to  Dorbe ;  the  other  a  narrow  and  unfrequented  path 
rough  the  mountains  of  Isauria ;  the  third,  which  in  all  probability  he  chose 
the  safest,  the  most  frequented  and  the  most  expeditious,  through  the 
nous  Cilician  Gates,5  which  led  direct  to  Tyana,  and  then  turning  south - 
stward  ran  to  Cybistra,  and  so  to  Derbe,  along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Ghieul.6  And  if,  indeed,  Paul  and  Silas  took  this  route  and  passed 
:ough  the  narrow  gorge  under  its  frowning  cliffs  of  limestone,  clothed  here 
d  there  with  pine  and  cedar,  which  to  the  Crusaders  presented  an  appear- 
ce  so  terrible  that  they  christened  it  the  Gates  of  Judas,  how  far  must  they 
ve  been  from  imagining,  in  their  wildest  dreams,  that  their  footsteps — the 
)tsteps  of  two  obscure  and  persecuted  Jews — would  lead  to  the  traversing 
that  pass  centuries  afterwards  by  kings  and  their  armies.  How  little  did  they 
3am  that  those  warriors,  representing  the  haughtiest  chivalry  of  Europe,  would 
Id  the  name  of  Jews  in  utter  execration,  but  would  be  sworn  to  rescue  the 
.ditional  tomb  of  that  Christ  whom  they  acknowledged  as  their  Saviour, 

1  Silas  may  be  of  Semitic  origin.  Josephus  mentions  four  Orientals  of  the  name 
renkel,  p.  78). 

2  Acts  xvi.  20,  37.  8  See  Schleusner,  s.v.  <m?pi£w. 

4  The  Syrian  gates  are  now  called  the  Pass  of  Beylan ;  the  Amanid  Gates  are  the 
ra-Kapu. 

5  Now  the  Kulek-Boghaz. 

6  For  further  geographical  details,  see  Con.  and  Howson,  ch.  viii.,  and  Lewin,  ch.  x, 
js  humiliating  to  think  that  the  roads  in  St.  Paul's  day  were  incomparably  better,  and 
ter  kept,  than  they  are  at  this  moment,  when  the  mere  debris  of  them  suffice  for 
>ples  languishing  under  the  withering  atrophy  of  Turkish  rule, 
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from  the  hands  of  a  mighty  people_who_also  recognised  Him  as  a  Prophet^ 
though  they  did  not  believe  Him  to  be  Divino ! 

Whatever  road  was  taken  by  Paul  and  Silas,  they  must  have  been  their, 
own  messengers,  and  announced  their  own  arrival.  And  we  can  well  imagine 
the  surprise,  the  emotion,  the  delight  of  the  Christians  in  the  little  Isauric 
town,  when  they  suddenly  recognised  the  well-known  figure  of  the  missionary  J 
who,  arriving  in  the  opposite  direction,  with  the  wounds  of  the  cruel  stoniiigsl 
fresh  upon  him,  had  first  taught  them  the  faith  of  Christ.  Can  wo  not  also!) 
imagine  the  uneasiness  which,  during  this  visitation  of  the  Churches  which  he 
loved  so  well,  must  often  have  invaded  the  heart  of  Paul,  when  almost  the 
first  question  with  which  he  must  have  been  greeted  on  all  sides  would  be,, 
"  And  where  is  Barnabas  ?  "    For  Barnabas  was  a  man  born  to  be  respected 

_.u  ii  ■« 1~*- irV — > ^-— ^*-**~»  -  ■  ■    ■'  — — , — , —  *■   -   ^M 
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and  loved;  and  since  Silas — great  as  may  have  been  his  gifts  of  utterance 
and  high  as  were  his  credentials1 — would  come  among  them  as  a  perfect 
stranger,  whom  they  could  not  welcome  with  equal  heartiness,  we  may  be  sure 
that  if  Paul  erred  in  that  sad  dissension,  he  must  have  been  reminded  of  it 
and  have  had  cause  to  regret  it  at  every  turn. 

From  Derbe  once  more  they  passed  to  Lystra.  Only  one  incident  of  thej: 
visit  is  told  us,  but  it  happily  affected  all  the  future  of  the  great  Apostle.  L 
his  former  visit  he  had  converted  the  young  Timotheus,  and  it  was  in  th< 
house  of  the  boy's  mother  Eunice,2  and  his  grandmother  Lois,  that  he  an< 
Silas  were  probaby  received.  These  two  pious  women  were  Jewesses  JJE 
had  now  accepted  the  Christian  faith.     The  marriage  of  Eunice  with  a  Greek, 

1  irpo^iyn^  (Acts  xv.  32). 

2  The  name  Eunice  being  purely  Greek  might  seem  to  indicate  previous  associatioj 
with  Gentiles. 

8  At  the  same  time,  mixed  marriages  were  far  less  strictly  forbidden  to  women  thai 
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ad  the  non-circumcision  of  her  son,  indicate  an  absence  of  strict  Judaism 
hich,  since  it  was  not  inconsistent  with  "  unfeigned  faith,"  must  have  made 
icm  more  ready  to  receive  the  Gospel ;  and  Paul  himself  bears  witness  to 
icir  earnest  sincerity,  and  to  the  careful  training  in  the  Scriptures  which 
toy  had  given  to  their  child. 

We  are  led  to  suppose  that  Eunice  was  a  widow,  and  if  so  she  showed  a 
autiful  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  in  parting  with  her  only  son.  The  youthful 
i;imoihy'is  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  lovable  of  that  little  circle  of 
>mpanions  and  followers— chiefly  Gentile  converts— who  are  henceforth 
Isociated  with  the  wanderings  of  St.  Paul.  Of  the  many  whom  Paul  loved, 
me  were  dearer  to  him  than  the  young  disciple  of  Lystra.  Himself  without, 
ife  or  child,  he  adopted  Timothy,  and  regarded  him  as  a  son  in  all  affec- 
mate  nearness.  "  To  Timothy,  my  son ; "  "  my  true  son  in  the  faith  "—such 
e  the  terms  in  which  he  addressesjum ; l  and  he  reminds  the  Philippians 
>w  well  they  knew  "that,  as  a  son  with  a  father,  he  had  slaved  with  him  for 
o  Gospel."2  And  slight  as  are  the  touches  which  enable  us  to  realise  the, 
mracter  of  the  young  Lystrenian,  they  are  all  wonderfully  graphic  and  con- 
stent  He  was  so  blameless  in  character  that  both  in  his  native  Lystra  and 
Iconium  the  brethren  bore  warm  and  willing  testimony  to  his  worth.3  In 
ite  of  a  shyness  and  timidity  which  were  increased  by  his  youthfulness,  ha 
is  so  entirely  united  in  heart  and  soul  with  the  Apostle  that  among  his 
onerous  friends  and  companions  ho  found  no  one  so  genuine,  so  entirely  un- 
Ifish,  so  sincerely  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  Christ.*  He 
is,  in  fact,  more  than  any  other  the  alter  ego  of  the  Apostle.  Their  know- 
Ige  of  each  other  was  mutual; 6  and  one  whose  yearning  and  often  lacerated 
art  had  such  deep  need  of  a  kindred  spirit  on  which  to  lean  for  sympathy, 
d  whose  distressing  infirmities  rendered  necessary  to  him  the  personal 
rvices  of  some  affectionate  companion,  must  have  regarded  the  devoted 
jidemess  of  Timothy  as  a  special  gift  of  God  to  save  him  from  being 
kshed  by  overmuch  sorrow.  And  yet,  much  as  Paul  loved  him,  he  loved  his 
lurches  more;  and  if  any  Church  needs  warning  or  guidance,  or  Paul  him- 
i  desires  to"  know  how  it  prospers,  Timothy  is  required  to  overcome  his 

jmen.  Drusilla  and  Berenice  married  Gentile  princes,  but  compelled  them  first  to 
;  ept  circumcision.  The  omission  of  the  covenant  rite  in  the  case  of  Timothy  may  have 
m  owing  to  the  veto  of  the  child's  Greek  father. 

3  mether  Timothy  belonged  to  Lystra  or  to  Derbe  is  a  matter  of  small  importance, 
;  that  m  pomt  of  fact  he  did  belong  to  Lystra  seems  so  clear  from  a  comparison  of  Acta 
.  1,  2;  xx.  4 ;  and  2  Tim.  m,  11,  that  it  is  strange  there  should  have  been  so  much 
less  controversy  on  the  subject.  The  notion  that  "  Gaius  »  in  Acts  xx.  4  could  not  be 
f  Derbe,  because  there  is  a  Gaius  of  Macedonia  in  xix.  29  (who  may  or  may  not  be 
Gams  of  Rom.  xvi.  23;  1  Cor.  i.  14),  is  like  arguing  that  there  could  not  be  a  Mr. 
ith  of  Monmouth  and  another  Mr.  Smith  of  Yorkshire;  and  the  transference  on  this 
und  of  the  epithet  AepSarbs  to  Ti/wMeos  in  the  absence  of  all  evidence  of  MSS.  is  mere 
Polity. 

\  ™k  J*'  20»  ov&cva  yap  !x<*>  l<r6\jn>xov,  o<ms  ynpr/ws  ra  wept  vuwv  f*eptfn^<r«i#  oi  fra>7«f  f^P  ** 
w  Cffrovviv^  ov  ra  1>jaroD  XpiaTov. 
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shrinking  modesty,1  to  console  the  persecuted  Churches  of  Macedonia,8 
face  the  conceited  turbulence  of  Corinth,3  or  to  be  the  overseer  of  the  Church1 
of  Ephesus,4  with  its  many  troubles  from  without  and  from  within.  In  fact, 
no  name  is  so  closely  associated  with  St.  Paul's  as  that  of  Timothy.  Not 
only  were  two  Epistles  addressed  to  him,  but  he  is  associated  with  St.  Paul  in 
the  superscription  of  five;6  he  was  with  the  Apostle  during  great  part  of  his 
second  missionary  journey;6  he  was  with  him  at  Ephesus;7  he  accompaniecj 
him  in  his  last  voyage  to  Jerusalem;8  he  helped  to  comfort  his  first  imprison 
ment  at  Rome ; 9  he  is  urged,  in  the  Second  Epistle  addressed  to  him,  to  hasten 
from  Ephesus,  to  bring  with  him  the  cloak,  books,  and  parchments  which  St. 
Paul  had  left  with  Carpus  at  Troas,  and  to  join  him  in  his  second  imprison-" 
ment  before  it  is  too  late  to  see  him  alive.10  Some  sixteen  years  had  elapsed 
between  the  days  when  Paul  took  Timothy  as  his  companion  at  Lystra,11  anc 
the  days  when,  in  the  weary  desolation  of  his  imprisoned  age,  he  writes  on© 
more  to  this  beloved  disciple.12  Yet  even  at  this  latter  date  St.  Paul  addresse 
him  as  though  he  were  the  same  youth  who  had  first  accompanied  him  to  th< 
hallowed  work.  "  To  him,"  says  Hausrath,  "  as  to  the  Christian  Achilles,  th< 
Tiinotheus-legend  attributes  eternal  youth;"  this  being,  according  to  the 
writer,  one  of  the  signs  that  the  two  pastoral  Epistles  addressed  to  Timoth] 
were  the  work  of  a  writer  in  the  second  century.13  But  surely  it  is  obviou 
that  if  Timothy,  when  St.  Paul  first  won  him  over  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  wa 
not  more  than  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old,  he  would  be  still  far  short  of  tb 
prime  of  life  when  the  Second  Epistle  was  addressed  to  him ;  and  that,  evei 
if  he  were  older,  there  is  no  more  familiar  experience  than  an  old  man' 
momentary  f orgetfulness  that  those  whom  he  has  known  as  boys  have  growi 
up  to  full  manhood.14 

This  was  the  youth  whose  companionship  Paul  now  secured.  Young  a 
he  was,  the  quick  eye  of  Paul  saw  in  him  the  spirit  of  loving  and  fearfu 
duty— read  the  indications  of  one  of  those  simple,  faithful  natures  whic' 
combine  the  glow  of  courage  with  the  bloom  of  modesty.  When  Jesus  ha 
sent  forth  His  disciples  He  had  sent  them  forth  two  and  two ;  but  this  wa 
only  in  their  native  land.  It  was  a  very  different  thing  to  travel  in  a 
weathers,  through  the  blinding  dust  and  burning  heat  of  the  plain™ 
Lycaonia,  and  over  the  black  volcanic  crags  and  shelterless  mountain  range 
of  Asia.    He  had  suffered  from  the  departure  of  Mark  in  Pisidia,  and  henc< 

1  1  Cor.  iv.  17;  xvi.  10,  a£6;3a*. 

2  Acts  xix.  22;  1  Thess.  iii.  2 ;  Phil.  ii.  18—20.  3  1  Cor.  xvi  10, 
*  1  Tim.  i.  3.                                            5  1,  2  Thess.,  2  Cor.,  Phil.,  Col. 

«  Acts  xvi.  3 ;  xvii.  14 ;  xviii.  5.  *  1  Cor.  iv.  17 ;  xvi.  10. 

s  Acts  xx.  4.  •  Phil.  ii.  18—20.  10  2  Tim.  iv.  9,  13. 

"  Circ.  A.D.  51.  K  Circ.  A.D.  66. 

13  Hausrath,  p.  259.    He  admits  that  they  "contain  important  historic  indications. 

14  It  has  always  been  recognised  as  a  most  natural  touch  in  Tennyson's  poem,  "Tl 
Grandmother,"  that  she  speaks  of  her  old  sons  as  though  they  were  still  lads.     But  ev< 
if  Timotheus  had  reached  the  age  of  forty  by  the  time  he  was  appointed  "Bishop 
Ephesus,  there  would  be  nothing  incongruous  in  saying  to  him,  M^Sei?  <rov  njs  v*&np 
Karate/™  (1  Tim.  iv.  12),  or  ra*  8«  vea>T«piKa?  Antvpfaf  $«Sy«  (2  Tim.  ii.  22),  especially 
these  were  written  not  many  years  after  the  ^  n*  olv  *\nbv  efov0wj<rjj  of  1  Cor.  xvi.  1L 
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rth  we  never  find  him  without  at  least  two  associates — at  this  time 
las  and  Timothy;  afterwards  Titus  and  Timothy  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia, 
d  Luke  and  Aristarchus  in  his  journey  to  Rome. 

It  may  surprise  us  that  the  first  step  he  took  was  to  circumcise  Timothy  ; 
i  Tihat  since  the  rite  might  be  performed  by  any  Israelite,  he  did  it  with  his 
zUbandeu*  We  have,  indeed,  seen  that  he  was  in  all  probability  driven  to 
cumcise  the  Gentile  Titus ;  but  we  are  not  told  of  any  pressure  put  upon 
n  to  perform  the  same  rite  for  Timothy,  who,  though  the  son  of  a  Jewess, 
I  grown  up  without  it.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  in  St.  Paul's 
inion,  circumcision  was  valueless.  His  conduct,  therefore,  can  only  be  re- 
dded as  a  second  concession  to,  or  rather  a  prevention  and  anticipation  of, 
judices  so  strong  that  they  might  otherwise  have  rendered  his  work  im- 
sible.  St.  Luke  says  that  it  was  done  "  on  account  of  the  Jews  in  those 
pons;  for  they  all  knew  that  his  father  was  a  Greek."  Now,  if  this  was 
lerally  known,  whereas  it  was  not  so  widely  known  that  his  mother  was  a 
vess,  St.  Paul  felt  that  Timothy  would  everywhere  be  looked  upon  as  an 
nrcuincised  Gentile,  and  as  such  no  Jew  would  eat  with  him,  and  it  would 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  employ  him  as  a  preacher  of  the  Messiah  in  the 
tagogues,  which  they  always  visited  as  the  beginning  of  their  labours.  If, 
the  other  hand,  iF  were  known  that  he  was  by  birth  a  Jewish  boy — since 

rule  was  that  nationality  went  by  the  mother's  side2 — an  uncir- 
acised  Jew  would  be  in  every  Ghetto  an  object  of  execration.  JK^ 
n,  Timothy  was  to  be  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  his  circum- 
on  was  indispensable  to  his  usefulness,  and  his  Jewish  parentage  was  sunl- 
it to  deprive  the  act  of  the  dangerous  significance  which  might  much  more 
|Qy  be  attached  to  it  in  the  case  of  Titus.  Obviously,  too,  it  was  better 
|t  Paul  should  do  it  spontaneously  than  that  it  should  receive  a  factitious 
>ortance  by  being  once  more  extorted  from  him  in  spite  of  protest.  He 
it,  not  in  order  to  please  himself,  but  that  he  might  condescend  to  the 
rmities  of  the  weak.3 

The  circumcision  was  followed  by  a  formal  ordination.  The  whole  Church 
assembled ;  the  youth  made  the  public  profession  of  his  faith ; 4  the  elders 
.  Paul  himself  solemnly  laid  their  hands  upon  his  head;5  the  prophetic 
3es  which  had  marked  him  out  for  a  great  work0  were  confirmed  by 
se  who  now  charged  him  with  the  high  duties  which  lay  before  him, 

at   the  same  time  warned  him  of    the  dangers  which  those   duties 

By  none,  however,  except  an  Israelite  (Abhdda  Zara,  f.  27,  1). 

"  Partus  sequitur  ventrem "  is  the  rule  of  the  Talmud  (Bcchoroth,  1,  4,  kc.  ; 
;st.  ad.  loc).  If  the  Jews  knew  that  his  mother  was  a  Jewess,  and  yet  that  he  had 
received  the  "seal  of  the  covenant,"  they  would  have  treated  him  as  a  marnser. 

Ewald,  Alterth.  257.) 

Rom.  xv.  1 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  20. 

1  Tim.  vi.  12,  <tf/AoA.6yr]<ras  ttjv  koAtji/  bfioXoyCavlivutmov  iroWwv  fiaprvputv. 

1  Tim.  iv.  14,  to  xapi<rpa  °  «8o0ij  <roi.  fiia  irpo^qre'ta?  fiera  e7n,0e<re<o?  rStv  x*lP™v  row  irpc<rf$v 
v«    2  Tim.  i.  6,  Bta.  ttjs  €TH0«Vea>s  raw  x^P&v  fiov. 

1  Tim.  i.  18,  KaTa  Tots  7rpoayov<ras  eimtre  jrpo^qrrtaf  t  Compare  the  happy  prognostic*- 
3  of  Staupitz  about  the  work  of  Luther. 
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involved;1  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  like  a  flame  into  his  heart] 
and  the  gontlo  boy  of  Lystra  was  henceforth  the  consecrated  companion  o: 
toils  and  wanderings,  of  which  the  issue  was  the  destined  conversion  of  tin 

world. 

The  mission  opened  with  every  circumstance  of  encouragement.  Thj 
threefold  cord  of  this  ministry  was  not  quickly  broken.  At  each  city  whicj 
they  visited  they  announced  the  decisions  arrived  at  by  the  Apostles  anl 
elders  at  Jerusalem,3  and  the  Churches  were  strengthened  in  the  faith,  an< 
grew  in  number  daily. 

In  this  way  they  traversed  "the  Phrygian  and  Galatian  district."4  The* 
has  been  much  speculation  as  to  the  towns  of  Phrygia  at  which  they  rested 
but  in  the  absoluto  silence  of  St.  Luke,  and  in  the  extreme  looseness  of  thj 
term  "Phrygian,"  we  cannot  be  sure  that  St.  Paul  preached  in  a  single  tow 
of  the  region  which  is  usually  included  under  that  term.  That  he  did  n<| 
found  any  church  seems  clear  from  the  absence  of  allusion  to  any  Phrygia 
community  in  the  Now  Testament.  The  conjecture  that  he  travelled  on  thi 
occasion  to  the  far  distant  Oolossae  is  most  improbable,  even  if  it  be  not  ei 
eluded  by  the  obvious  inference  from  his  own  language.6  All  that  we  ca 
reasonably  suppose  is  that  after  leaving  Iconium  he  proceeded  to  Antioch  i 
Pisidia— since  there  could  be  no  reason  why  he  should  neglect  to  confirm  tl 
Church  which  he  had  founded  there— and  then  crossed  the  ridge  of  th 
Paroreia  to  Philomelium,  from  which  it  would  have  been  possible  for  hi] 
either  to  take  the  main  road  to  the  great  Phrygian  town  of  Synnada,  an 
then  turn  north-eastwards  to  Pessinus,  or  else  to  enter  Galatia  by  a  shorti 
and  less  frequented  route  which  did  not  run  through  any  Phrygian  town  < 
the  slightest  importance.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  part  of  St.  Paul 
plan  to  evangelise  Phrygia.  Perhaps  he  may  have  originally  intended  to  mal 
his  way  by  the  road  through  Apamea,  to  ColossaB  and  Laodicea,  and  to  { 
down  the  valley  of  the  Maeander  to  Ephesus.  But  if  so,  this  intention  w; 
hindered  by  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.6  Such  providential  hindran© 
fco  a  course  which  seemed  so  obvious  may  well  have  been  mysterious  to  £ 
Paul ;  but  they  appear  less  so  to  us  when,  viewing  them  in  the  light  of  histor 

1  1  Tim.  i.  18,  Iva  orpaTcvj)  Iv  avrat?  iV  <oXy\v  arpareiav  J  cf .  iv.  14  J  vi.  12.  ^ 

2  2  Tim.  i.  6,  avafrirvpew  (=  "to  fan  into  fresh  flame, '  Kvpi'ws  tovs  avOpaKas  4>v<rav,  buic 

(rAoSporepoi/  to  nvp  ipyd&crOai,  Theophyl.)  to  Xap«^a  tov  0eov,  5  k<rnv  iv  <rol,  k.t.A. 

3  in  a  loose  way  even  Antioch  and  Iconium  might  be  regarded  as  Churches  of  Cilic. 
Tarsus  (as  appears  from  coins,  Lewin,  i.  171)  being  regarded  as  a  capital  of  Lycaon 
Isauria,  and  even  of  Caria.  Further,  the  circular  letter  had  been  drawn  up  with  more  | 
less  express  reference  to  what  had  taken  place  in  these  Churches  (Acts  xv.  12). 

4  The  true  reading  is  rqv  Qpvyiav  koX  raAaTwcTjv  x^Pav  (**>  A,  B>  ^>  V), 

6  It°wiil  be  seen  that  I  take  the  clause  jartrtfenv,  k.t.x.  (Acts  xvi.  6)  retrospectivelj| 
t  e  as  the  reason  assigned  for  their  divergence  into  the  Phrygian  and  Galatian  distri 
If  they  entertained  the  design  of  preaching  in  Asia^-i.c,  in  Lydia-the  natural  road 
it  would  have  been  from  Antioch  of  Pisidia,  and  it  is  hardly  likely  that  they  would  hj 
intentionally  turned  aside  to  the  semi-barbarous  regions  of  Phrygia  and  Galatia .  to 
indeed  we  have  St.  Paul's  own  express  admission  (Gal.  iv.  13)  that  his  evangelisation 
Galatia  was  the  result  of  an  accidental  sickaesa.  The  permission  to  preach  in  Asia  * 
only  delayed  (A.cts  xix.  10), 
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e  soe  that  otherwise  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  might  never  have  been 
ritten,  and  that  thus  the  whole  course  of  Christian  theology  might  have  beon 
Ltirely  changed. 

Of  any  work  in  Phrygia,  therefore,  there  was  nothing  to  narrate ; l  but  we 
ay  well  deplore  St.  Luke's  non-acquaintance  with  the  details  of  that  visit  to 
alatia,  which  were  deeply  interesting  and  important,  and  of  which  we  are 
m  left  to  discover  the  incidents  by  piecing  the  fragmentary  notices  and  allu- 
)ns  of  the  Epistle. 

We  may  suppose  that  on  finding  it  impossible  to  preach  at  this  time  in  the 
oat  cities  of  Lydian  Asia,2  St.  Paul  and  his  companions  next  determined  to 
ike  their  way  to  the  numerous  Jewish  communities  on  the  shores  of  the 
lxine.  They  seem  to  have  had  no  intention  to  preach  among  a  people  so 
w  to  them,  and  apparently  so  little  promising,  as  the  Galatians.  But  God 
d  other  designs  for  them ;  they  were  detained  in  Galatia,  and  their  stay  was 
bended  with  very  memorable  results. 

St.  Luke,  who  uses  the  ordinaiy  geographical  term,  must  undoubtedly 
ve  meant  by  the  term  Galatia  that  central  district  of  the  Asian  peninsula3 
lich  was  inhabited  by  a  people  known  to  the  ancient  world  under  the  names 

Celts,  Galatians,  Gauls,  and  (more  recently)  Gallo- Greeks.  Their  history 
,s  briefly  this.  When  the  vast  tide  of  Aryan  migration  began  to  set  to  the 
stward  from  the  valleys  of  tlie  Oxus  and  the  plains  of  Turkestan,  the  Celtic 
nily  was  among  the  earliest  that  streamed  away  from  their  native  seats.4 

ey  gradually  occupied  a  great  part  of  the  centre  and  west  of  Europe,  and 
dous  tribes  of  the  family  were  swept  hither  and  thither  by  different 
Tents,  as  they  met  with  special  obstacles  to  their  unimpeded  progress.  One 
their  Brennuses,5  four  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  inflicted  on  Rome 

deepest  humiliation.    Another,  one  hundred  and  eleven  years  later,6  filled 

rthern  Greece  with  terror  and  rapine,  and  when  his  hordes  were  driven 
>k  by  the  storms  and  portents  which  seconded  the  determined  stand  of  the 
eeks  at  Delphi,  they  joined  another  body  under  Leonnorius  and  Lutarius,T 

1  That  some  converts  were  made  is  implied  by  Acts  xviii.  23.  The  absence  of  a 
inite  Phrygian  Church  is  seen  in  the  silence  about  any  collection  there. 

2  "  Asia  '  in  the  Acts  (cf.  Catull.  xlvi.  5)  seems  always  to  mean  the  region  round  the 
"Asian  meadow"  of  Homer  (II.  ii.  461) — i.e.,  the  entire  valley  and  plain  of  the 

rster — i.e.,  Lydia.  Every  one  of  "  the  seven  churches  which  are  in  Asia  "  (Rev.  i. — iii.) 
ydian. 

1  The  term  Asia  Minor  is  first  used  by  Orosius  in  the  fourth  century  (Oros.  i.  2). 
1  On  the  Celtic  migrations,  see  the  author's  Families  of  Speech,  2nd  ed.  (reprinted  in 
^guage  and  Languages),  p.  329. 

1  B.C.  390.    The  word  Brennus  is  a  Latinised  form  of  the  title  which  is  preserved  in 
"Welsh  hrenin,  "  king." 
;  B.C.  279. 

'  Iiv.  xxxviii.  16.  These  names — Celtic  words  of  obscure  origin  with  Latin  termina- 
ls— are  eagerly  seized  on  by  German  travellers  and  commentators,  and  identified  with 
nard  and  Lothair  (Luther),  in  order  to  prove  that  the  people  of  Galatia  were  not  Celts, 
Teutons.  Why  both  French  and  Germans  should  be  so  eager  to  claim  affinities  with 
se  not  very  creditable  Galatians  I  cannot  say ;  but  meanwhile  it  must  be  regarded  as 
>ain  that  the  Galatse  were  Celts,  and  not  only  Celts,  but  Cymric  Celts.  The  only 
er  arguments,  besides  these  two  names,  adduced  by  Wieseler  and  other  German 
bers  are — (1)  The  name  Germanopolis— a  late  and  hideous  hybrid  which,  at  the  best, 
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struggled  across  the  Hellespont  in  the  best  way  they  could,  and  triumphant]) 
established  themselves  in  the  western  regions  of  Asia  Minor.  But  their  exaction 
soon  roused  an  opposition  which  led  to  an  effectual  curbing  of  their  power,  am 
they  were  gradually  confined  in  the  central  region  which  is  partly  traversed  b; 
the  valleys  of  the  Sangarius  and  the  Halys.  Here  we  find  them  in  three  tribes 
each  of  which  had  its  own  capital.  Bordering  on  Phrygia  were  the  Tolistd 
bogii,  with  their  capital  Pessinus ;  in  the  centre  the  Tectosages,  with  thei 
capital  Ancyra ;  and  to  the  eastward,  bordering  on  Pontus,  were  the  Trocmj 
with  their  capital  Tavium.1  Originally  the  three  tribes  were  each  dividei 
into  four  tetrarchies,  but  at  length  they  were  united  (B.C.  65)  under  Deiotarus 
tetrarch  of  the  Tolistobogii,  the  Egbert  of  Galatian  history.2  The  Roman 
under  On.  Manlius  Yulso  had  conquered  them  in  B.C.  189,3  but  had  left  then 
nominally  independent ;  and  in  B.O.  36  Mark  Antony  made  Amyntas  king 
On  his  death,  in  B.O.  25,  Galatia  was  joined  to  Lycaonia  and  part  of  Pisidn 
and  made  a  Roman  province ;  and  since  it  was  one  of  the  Imperial  province 
it  was  governed  by  a  Propraetor.  This  was  its  political  condition  when  Pau 
entered  Pessinus,  which,  though  one  of  the  capitals,  lies  on  the  extrem 
frontier,  and  at  that  time  called  itself  Sebaste  of  the  Tolistobogii.4 

The  providential  cause  which  led  to  St.  Paul's  stay  in  the  country  was,  a 
he  himself  tells  us,  a  severe  attack  of  illness :  and  the  manner  in  which  h 
alludes  to  it  gives  us  reason  to  infer  that  it  was  a  fresh  access  of  agony  f ror 
that  "stake  in  the  flesh v  which  I  believe  to  have  been  acute  ophthalmk 
accompanied,  as  it  often  is,  by  violent  cerebral  disturbance.5  In  his  letter  t 
his  Galatian  converts  he  makes  a  touching  appeal,  which  in  modern  phraseolog 
might  run  as  follows  :6 — "  Become  as  I  am,  brethren,  I  beseech  you  "  (i.e.,  fre 


only  points  to  the  settlement  of  some  Teutonic  community  among  the  Gauls ;  (2)  th 
tribe  of  Teutobodiaci,  about  whom  we  know  too  little  to  say  what  the  name  means  ;  an 
(3)  the  assertion  of  St.  Jerome  that  the  Galatians  (whom  he  had  personally  visitec 
spoke  a  language  like  the  people  of  Treves  (Jer.  in  Ep.  Gal.  ii.  praef.).  This  argumem 
however,  tells  precisely  in  the  opposite  direction,  since  the  expressions  of  Caesar  an 
Tacitus  decisively  prove  that  the  Treveri  were  Gauls  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  43,  H.  iv.  71 ;  Ca>; 
B.  G.  ii.  4,  &c),  though  they  aped  Teutonic  peculiarities  (Cass.  B.  G.  viii.  25 ;  Ta< 
Germ.  28).  Every  trait  of  their  character,  every  certain  phenomenon  of  their  languf 
every  proved  fact  of  their  history,  shows  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  Galata 
or  Gauls,  were  not  Slavs,  nor  Teutons,  but  Celts ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  the  nam* 
Galatae  and  Celtse  are  etymologically  identical.  The  ingenuity  which  elaborately  se 
itself  to  overthrow  accepted  and  demonstrated  conclusions  leads  to  endless  waste  of  tin 
and  space.  Any  who  are  curious  to  see  more  on  the  subject  will  find  it  in  the  Excurst 
of  Dr.  Lightfoot's  Galatians,  pp.  229—240. 

1  Tolistobogii,  or  Tolosatobogii,  seems  to  combine  the  elements  of  Tolosa  (Toulous 
and  Boii.  The  etymologies  of  Tectosages  (who  also  occur  in  Aquitaine,  Cass.  B.  G.  vi.  % 
Strabo,  p.  187)  and  Trocmi  are  uncertain.  Other  towns  of  the  Galatae  were  Abrostol 
Amorium,  Tolosochorion,  towns  of  the  Tolistobogii ;  Corbeus  and  Aspona,  of  the  Tect 
sages  ;  Mithradatium  and  Danala,  of  the  Trocmi. 

2  Strabo,  p.  567. 

3  Liv.  xxxviii.  12.  "Hi  jam  degenere3  sunt;  mixti  et  Gallograeci  vere,  quod  appc 
laiftar." 

4  It  is  now  a  mere  heap  of  ruins. 

6  On  this  subject  see  infra,  Excursus  XI.,  "The  Stake  in  the  Flesh." 
6  Gal.  iv.  12—14.    This  passage  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  necessity  of  a  new  Engli 
version  founded  on  better  readings.    Thus  in  verse  12,  the  "  be  "  of  our  version  should  I 
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om  the  yoke  of  external  and  useless  ordinances),  "  for  I,  too,  made  myself  as 
>u  are.1  Jew  that  I  was,  I  placed  myself  on  the  level  of  you  Gentiles,  and 
>w  I  want  you  to  stand  with  me  on  that  same  level,  instead  of  trying  to 
ake  yourselves  Jews.  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  by  way  of  complaint  about 
►u.  You  never  did  me  any  personal  wrong.2  Nay,  you  know  that  when  I 
eached  the  Gospel  among  you,  on  my  first  visit,  it  was  in  consequence  of  an 
tack  of  sickness,  which  detained  me  in  the  midst  of  a  journey;  you  could 
t,  therefore,  feel  any  gratitude  to  me  as  though  I  had  come  with  the  express 
rpose  of  preaching  to  you;  and  besides,  at  that  time  weak,  agonised  with 
in,  liable  to  fits  of  delirium,  with  my  eyes  red  and  ulcerated  by  that  disease 
which  it  pleases  God  to  let  Satan  buffet  me,  you  might  well  have  been 
pted  to  regard  me  as  a  deplorable  object.  My  whole  appearance  must 
kve  been  a  trial  to  you — a  temptation  to  you  to  reject  me.  But  you  did 
>t;  you  were  very  kind  to  me.  You  might  have  treated  me  with  con« 
mptuous  indifference ; 3  you  might  have  regarded  me  with  positive  loathing ; 4 
A  instead  of  this  you  honoured,  you  loved  me,  you  received  me  as  though 
was  an  angel — nay,  even  as  though  I  were  the  Lord  of  angels,  as  though  I 
)re  even  He  whom  I  preached  unto  you.  How  glad  you  were  to  see  me ! 
ow  eagerly  you  congratulated  yourselves  and  me  on  the  blessed  accident— 
y,  rather,  on  the  blessed  providence  of  God,  which  had  detained  me  amongst 
u!6  So  generous,  so  affectionate  were  you  towards  me,  that  I  bear 
u  witness  that  to  aid  me  as  I  sat  in  misery  in  the  darkened  rooms, 
table  to  bear  even  a  ray  of  light  without  excruciating  pain,  you  would, 


idered  " become ;"  and  the  "lam  as  you  are"  should  be  "I  became ;"  the  "have  not 
iured  "  should  be  "did  not  injure,"  since  the  tense  is  an  aorist,  not  a  perfect,  and  the 
usion  is  to  some  fact  which  we  do  not  know.  In  verse  13  the  8e  ought  not  to  be  left 
noticed;  "through  infirmity  of  the  flesh"  is  a  positive  mistake  (since  this  would 
luire  St' do-Oevetas, per)  for  "on  account  of  an  attack  of  illness,"  as  in  Thuc.  vi.  102; 
irporepov  probably  means  "the  former  time,"  not  "at  the  first."  In  verse  14  the  best 
iding  is  not  rbv  neipaa-ixov  /xov,  but  rov  n.  v/awv  (m,  A,  B,  C,  D,  F,  G,  &c,  and  "faciliori 
itioni  praestat  ardua") ;  and  ^errTvaare  is  stronger  than  "  rejected."  In  verse  15,  irov, 
t  Tts,  is  probably  the  right  reading,  and  jj?  should  certainly  be  omitted — and  the  mean- 
l  is  not  "where  is  the  blessedness  ye  spake  of,"  but  "your  self -congratulation  on  my  arrival 
long  you ; "  the  av  should  certainly  be  omitted  with  IfrpvZare,  as  it  makes  the  Greek 
om  far  more  vivid,  although  inadmissible  in  English  (cf.  John  xv.  22 ;  xix.  11).  In 
rse  16  the  wore  draws  a  conclusion,  "so  that,"  which  is  suddenly  and  delicately  changed 
;o  a  question,  "have  I?"  instead  of  "I  have."  It  is  only  by  studying  the  intensely 
iracteristic  Greek  of  St.  Paul  that  we  are  abh?,  as  it  were,  to  lay  our  hands  on  his 
jast  and  feel  every  beat  of  his  heart. 
i  Gal.  ii.  17;lCor.  ix.  21. 

*  Cf.  2  Cor.  ii.  5,  ov«  €/*«  kekuirriKev. 

*  Cf.  2  Cor.  x.  10.    His  bodily  presence  is  acrfowjs,  and  his  speech  efovSeiof/xeVo?. 

4  Lit.,  "  Ye  did  not  despise  nor  loathe  your  temptation  in  my  flesh ; "  one  of  the 
bly  careless  expressions  of  a  writer  who  is  swayed  by  emotion,  not  by  grammar.  It 
ans  "You  did  not  loathe,"  &c,  "me,  though  my  bodily  aspect  was  a  temptation  to 
l."  "  Grandis  tentatio  discipulis,  si  magister  infirmetur  "  (Primas.).  On  the  possible 
mexion  of  ettirrvvaT*  with  epilepsy  see  infra,  p.  713.  It  would  be  most  accurately  cx- 
tined  by  ophthalmia. 

*  The  sufferings  of  St.  Paul  from  travels  when  in  a  prostrate  condition  of  body  have, 
m  aptly  compared  by  Dean  Howson  to  those  of  St.  Chrysostom  and  Henry  Martyn  in 
ntus.    They  both  lie  buried  at  Tocat  (Comana).    (C.  and  H.  i.  295.) 
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if  that  could  have  helped  me,  have  plucked  out  your  eyes  and  given  theri 
tome.Mi 

Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  the  traversing  of  vast  distances  over  th< 
burning  plains  and  freezing  mountain  passes  of  Asia  Minor— the  constan 
changes  of  climate,  the  severe  bodily  fatigue,  the  storms  of  fine  and  blinding 
dust,  the  bites  and  stings  of  insects,  the  coarseness  and  scantness  of  dailj 
fare — should  have  brought  on  a  return  of  his  malady  to  one  whose  health  wai 
so  shattered  as  that  of  Paul.  And  doubtless  it  was  the  anguish  and  despaii 
arising  from  the  contemplation  of  his  own  heartrending  condition,  whicl 
added  to  his  teaching  that  intensity,  that  victorious  earnestness,  which  mad< 
it  so  all-prevailing  with  the  warm-hearted  Gauls.2  If  they  were  ready  U 
receive  him  as  Christ  Jesus,  it  was  because  Christ  Jesus  was  the  Alpha  anc 
the  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all  his  teaching  to  them.  Anc 
hence,  in  his  appeal  to  their  sense  of  shame,  he  uses  one  of  his  own  inimitabli 
picturesque  words  to  say,  "Senseless  Galatians,  what  evil  eye  bewitchel 
you  P3  before  whose  eyes,  to  avert  them  from  such  evil  glances,  I  painted  as  i 
were  visibly  and  large  the  picture  of  Jesus  Christ  crucified."4 

But  the  zealous  readiness  of  the  Galatians,  their  impulsive  affection,  thi 
demonstrative  delight  with  which  they  accepted  the  new  teaching,  was  no 
solely  due  to  the  pity  which  mingled  with  the  admiration  inspired  by  the  ne? 
teacher.  It  may  have  been  due,  in  some  small  measure,  to  the  amnitiei 
presented  by  the  new  religion  to  the  loftiest  and  noblest  parts  of  their  olc 
beliefs ;  and  at  any  rate,  being  naturally  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind,5  they  ma] 
have  been  in  the  first  instance  attracted  by  the  hearing  of  a  doctrine  whicl 
promised  atonement  in  consequence  of  a  shedding  of  blood.  But  far  mow 
than  this,  the  quick  conversion  of  the  Galatians  was  due  to  the  mighty  out 

« 

1  No  one  disputes  that  this  in  itself  may  be  a  metaphorical  expression  for  any  sever. 
sacrifice,  as  in  Oat.  lxxxii. : — 

"  Quinti  si  tibi  vis  oculos  debere  CatuUum, 
Aut  aliud  si  quid  carius  est  oculis." 

But  how  incomparably  more  vivid  and  striking,  and  how  much  more  germane  to  th 
occasion,  does  the  expression  become  if  it  was  an  attack  of  ophthalmia  from  which  Pau 
was  suffering ! 

2  No  doubt  the  Galatians  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  were  not  the  Gallic  peasants  wh' 
were  despised  and  ignorant  ("paene  servorum  loco  habentur,,,  Cses.  2?.  G.  vi.  13);bu 
the  Gallo-grseci,  the  more  cultivated  and  Hellenised  Galli  of  the  towns.  (Long  in  Diet 
Gcogr.  s.v.) 

3  Gal.  iii.  1.  Omit  t»  <xAijd«^  ^  irei'0e<rfou  with  «,  A,  B,  D,  E,  F,  G,  &c,  and  h  ftu 
with  N,  A,  B,  O. 

Gal.   Ul.   1,    ols  Kar*  o<f>0aA/mov?  'Iijaw/j  Xpiorbs  npoeypdfa  e<rTavpiofjLevo<s.       It   is   true   tha 

trpoypa<f>«v  is  elsewhere  always  used  in  the  sense  of  "to  write  before  "  (Bom.  xv.  5 
Eph.  iii.  3),  and  not  "to  post"  or  "  placard  "  (Ar.  A  v.  450),  even  in  Hellenistic  andlat 
Greek  (1  Mace.  x.  36;  Jude  4 ;  Justm,  Apol.  ii.  52,  B) ;  but  the  sense  and  the  contex 
here  seem  to  show  that  St.  Paul  used  it — as  we  often  find  modern  compounds  used— ii 
a  different  sense  {npoefryptuprjBri),  Th©  large  picture  of  Jesus  Christ  crucified  was  set  u] 
before  the  mental  vision  of  these  spiritual  children  of  Galatia  ("  Dicitur  fascinus  propri  ' 
\mfantibus  nocere" — Primas.)  to  avert  their  wandering  glances  from  the  dangerou 
witchery  (t&  v/*o?  ipdaicavev)  of  the  evil  eye  (py  sn,  Prov.  xxiii.  6 ;  Ecclus.  xiv.  6,  &c. 
fiaoxavoi,  -<Elian.  H.  A,  i.  53).  We  may  be  reminded  of  the  huge  emblazon  3d  banne 
hpnth  which  Augustine  and  his  monks  caught  the  eye  of  Ethelbert  at  Canterbury. 
•  "Natio  est  omnis  Gallorum  admodum  dedita  religionibus  v  (Cses,  ft  Q>  vi.  16). 
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ottring  of  the  Spirit  which  followed  Paul's  preaching,  and  to  the  new  powers1 

liich  were  wrought  in  his  converts  by  their  admission  into  the  Church.     But 

Idle  these  were  the  results  among  the  truer  converts,  there  must  have  also 

ben  many  whose  ready  adhesion  was  due  to  that  quick  restlessness,  that 

kger  longing  for  change,  which  characterised  them,2  as  it  characterised  the 

Indred  family  of  Greeks  with  which  they  were  at  this  time  largely  mingled. 

p  was  the  too  quick  springing  of  the  good  seed  on  poor  and  shallow  soil ;  it 

jas  the  sudden  flaming  of  fire  among  natures  as  light,  as  brittle,  as  inflammable 

I  straw.    The  modification  of  an  old  religion,  the  hearty  adoption  of  a  new 

ho,  the  combination  of  an  antique  worship  with  one  which  was  absolutely 

scent,  and  as  unlike  it  as  is  possible  to  conceive,  had  already  been  illustrated 

Galatian  history.    As  Celts  they  had  brought  with  them  into  Asia  their 

d  Druidism,  with  its  haughty  priestcraft,  and  cruel  expiations.8    Yet  they 

id  already  incorporated  with  this  the  wild  nature -worship  of  Agdistis  or 

pbele,  the  mother  of  the  gods.    They  believed  that  the  black  stone  which' 

A  fallen  from  heaven  was  her  image,  and  for  centuries  after  it  had  been 

rried  off  to  Rome4  they  continued  to  revere  her  venerable  temple,  to  give 

ms  to  her  raving  eunuchs,  to  tell  of  the  vengeance  which  she  had  inflicted 

i  the  hapless  Atys,  and  to  regard  the    pine  groves  of  Dindymus  with 

re.6    But  yet,  while  this  Phrygian  cult  was  flourishing  at  Pessinus,  and 

mmanding  the  services  of  its  hosts  of  mutilated  priests,  and  while  at 

ivium  the  main  object  of  worship  was  a  colossal  bronze  Zeus  of  the  ordinary 

reek  type,9  at  Ancyra,  on  the  other  hand,  was  established  the  Roman 

ification  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  to  whom  a  temple  of  white  marble, 

Jl  existing  in  ruins,  had  been    built  by  the  common  contributions    of 

jia.7     Paul    must  have  seen,  still  fresh  and  unbroken,  the    celebrated 

onumentum  Ancyranum,  the  will  of  Augustus  engraved  on  the  marble  of 

1  Gal.  iii.  5,  i  imxopriyfo  (=  abundantly  supplying;  cf.  Phil.  !.  19;  2  Pet.  i.  5) 
v  rb  rrveviia  koX  ivepyw  Swape*  iv  ifilv.  The  latter  clause  may  undoubtedly  mean 
forking  miracles  among  you ;"  but  the  parallels  of  1  Cor.  xtl.  10;  Matt.  xiv.  2,  seem 
snow  that  it  means  "working  powers  in  you."  See,  too,  Isa.  xxvi.  12 ;  Heb.  xiii.  21. 
tyrifxa  means,  as  Bishop  Andrewes  says,  "  a  work  inwrought  in  us."  In  1  Cor.  xii  10 
I     operations  of  pmoers  "  are  distinguished  from  the  "  gifts  of  healings." 

Caesar  complains  of  their  "mobilitas,"  "levitas,"  and  "infirmitas  animi  "and  says 
i  consilns  capiendis  mobiles  et  novis  plerumque  rebus  studentes  "  (£.  Q  ii   1  •  iv  5  • 
10 ;  and  Liv.  x.  28).  »     •     * 

3  Strabo,  xii.  5,  p  567,  who  tells  us  that  they  met  in  council  at  Drynemetum.  or 
>ak-shrine"  (drw  cf.  ifc,  and  nemed,  "temple*),  as  Vernemetum  =  "Great-shrine" 
inant.  *ortun.  i.  9),  and  Augustonemetum  =  "Augustus-shrine." 
I«  B.C.  204.    See  Liv.  xxix.  10,  11.    The  name  of  the  town  was  dubiously  connected 
n  iTe(reii\     (Herodian.  l.  11.)  rf 

6  fiv\^xyiiL  i.8;. Strabo,  p.  489;  Diod.  Sic.  iii.  58.  Julian  found  the  worship  of 
Dele  still  languishing  on  at  Pessinus  in  A.D.  363,  and  made  a  futile  attempt  to 
ramse  it  into  life  (Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  9).  The  lucrative  features  in  the  worship  of 
>ele— the  sale  of  oracles  and  collection  of  alms—may  have  had  their  attraction  for  the 

icious  Gauls. 

Strabo,  xii.  5.    The  very  site  of  Tavium  is  unknown. 

Aucyra— then  called  Sebaste  Tectosagum,  in  honour  of  Augustus-is  now  the 
[fishing  commercial  town ^of  Angora.  The  Baulos-Dagh-Paul-Mountain-near  Angora 
[I  reminds  the  traveller  of  St.  Paul's  visit  to  these  cities,  which  is  also  rendered  more 
■bable  by  their  having  been  early  episcopal  sees. 
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the  temple,  and  copied  from  the  inscription  set  up  by  his  own  command  upon 
bronze  tablets  in  front  of  his  mausoleum ;  but  while  he  may  have  glanced  at  it 
with  interest,  and  read  with  still  deeper  pleasure  on  one  of  the  pillars  the 
decree  in  which  the  Emperor  had  rewarded  the  friendliness  of  tho  Jews  by  a 
grant  of  religious  immunity,1  he  must  have  thought  with  some  pity  and  indig- 
nation of  the  frivolity  of  spirit  which  could  thus  readily  combine  the  oldest 
and  the  newest  of  idolatrous  aberrations — the  sincere  and  savage  orgies  of 
Dindymene  with  the  debasing  flattery  of  an  astute  intriguer — the  passionate 
abandonment  to  maddening  religious  impulse,  and  the  calculating  adoratioq 
of  political  success.  In  point  of  fact,  the  three  capitals  of  the  three  tribes 
furnished  data  for  an  epitome  of  their  history,  and  of  their  character.  In 
passing  from  Pessinus  to  Ancyra  and  Tavium  the  Apostle  saw  specimens  ol 
cults  curiously  obsolete  side  by  side  with  others  which  were  ridiculously  new. 
He  passed  from  Phrygian  nature-worship  through  Greek  mythology  tc 
Roman  conventionalism.  He  could  not  but  have  regarded  this  as  a  bad  sign] 
and  he  would  have  seen  a  sad  illustration  of  the  poorer  qualities  which  led  ty 
his  own  enthusiastic  reception,  if  he  could  have  read  the  description  in  a  Greel 
rhetorician  long  afterwards  of  the  Galatians  being  so  eager  to  seize  upon  whai 
was  new,  that  if  they  did  but  get  a  glimpse  of  the  cloak  of  a  philosopher, 
they  caught  hold  of  and  clung  to  it  at  once,  as  steel  filings  do  to  a  magnet. 
In  fact,  as  he  had  bitter  cause  to  learn  afterwards,  the  religious  views  of  thi 
Gauls  were  more  or  less  a  reflex  of  the  impressions  of  the  moment,  and  thei 
favourite  sentiments  the  echo  of  the  language  used  by  the  last  comer.  Bu 
on  his  first  visit  their  faults  all  seemed  to  be  in  the  background.  Their  ten 
dencies  to  revelries  and  rivalries,  to  drunkenness  and  avarice,  to  vanity  an^ 
boasting,  to  cabals  and  fits  of  rage,  were  in  abeyance,3 — checked  if  not  mastere 
by  the  powerful  influence  of  their  new  faith,  and  in  some  instances,  we  ma 
hope,  cured  altogether  by  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  All  that  h 
saw  was  their  eagerness  and  affection,  their  absence  of  prejudice,  and  willing 
ness  to  learn-^-all  that  vivacity  and  warmheartedness  which  were  redeemin 
points  in  their  Celtic  character.4 

How  long  he  was  detained  among  them  by  his  illness  we  are  not  told,  bi 
it  was  long  enough  to  found  several  churches,  one  perhaps  in  each  of  the  thn 
capitals,  and  it  may  be  in  some  of  the  minor  towns.    His  success  was  clear! 

\ 

1  Jos.  Anit.  xvi.  6,  §  2.    On  Caasar -worship  see  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  55,  58. 

2  ThemistiuSj  Or.  xxiii.,  p.  299;  ap.  Wetstein  in  Gal.  i.  6.    k<h  rpipwvCov  rraoa<bavto 

ixfcpe/xavrtn  evQvs  axrirep  ttjs  \i$ov  ra  crtSrjpia.. 

3  Gal.  v.  7,  15,  21,  26.    Diodorus  Siculus  says  that  they  were  so  excessively  drunki 
(kcitoivoi  Koff  virepfioAjji/)  that  they  drenched  themselves  with  the  raw  wine  imported  1 
merchants,  and  drank  with  such  violent  eagerness  as  either  to  stupefy  themselves 
sleep  or  enrage  themselves  to  madness  (v.  26 ;  cf .  Ammian.  Marc.  xv.  12).    He  also  ca 
them  "extravagantly  avaricious"  (v.  27;  Liv.  xxxviii.  27)  and  testifies  to  their  disordeijf 
and  gesticulative  fits  of  rage  (v.  31;  Ammian.  Maro.  l.c). 

4  The  vitality  of  traits  of  character  in  many  races  is  extraordinary,  and  every  o 
will  recognise  some  of  these  Celtic  peculiarities  in  the  Welsh,  and  others  in  the  Iris 
Ancient  testimonies  to  their  weaknesses  and  vices  have  often  been  collected,  but  t 
brighter  features  which  existed  then,  as  they  do  still,  are  chiefly  witnessed  to  by  I 
Paul 
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mong  the  Gauls ;  and  in  the  absence  of  all  personal  salutations  in  his  Epistle, 
'e  cannot  tell  whether  any  of  the  aboriginal  Phrygians  or  Greek  settlers, 
r  of  the  Eoman  governing  class,  embraced  the  faith.  But  though  he  is 
Ivowedly  writing  to  those  who  had  been  Gentiles  and  idolators,1  there  must 
ave  been  a  considerable  number  of  converts  from  the  large  Jewish  popu- 
lation 2  which  had  been  attracted  to  Galatia  by  its  fertility,  its  thriving  com- 
lerce,  and  the  privileges  which  secured  them  the  free  exercise  of  their 
jligion.  These  Jews,  and  their  visitors  from  Jerusalem,  as  we  shall  see  here- 
fter,  proved  to  be  a  dangerous  element  in  the  infant  Church. 

The  success  of  this  unintended  mission  may  have  detained  St.  Paul  for  a 
ttle  time  even  after  his  convalescence ;  and  as  he  retraced  his  journey  from 
'avium  to  Pessinus  he  would  have  had  the  opportunity  which  he  always 
esired  of  confirming  his  recent  converts  in  the  faith.  From  Pessinus  the 
lissionaries  went  towards  Mysia,  and  laid  their  plans  to  pass  on  to  the 
iimerous  and  wealthy  cities  of  western  Bithynia,  at  that  time  a  senatorial 
rovince.  But  once  more  their  plans,  in  some  way  unknown  to  us,  were 
ivinely  overruled.  The  "Spirit  of  Jesus"3  did  not  suffer  them  to  enter  a 
rantry  which  was  destined  indeed  to  be  early  converted,  but  not  by  them, 
id  which  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the  history  of  early  Christianity.4  Once 
ore  divinely  thwarted  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  designs,  they  made  no 
jtempt  to  preach  in  Mysia,6  which  in  its  bleak  and  thinly  populated  uplands 
lered  but  few  opportunities  for  evangelisation,  but  pressed  on  directly  to 
roas,  where  an  event  awaited  them  of  immense  importance,  which  was 
ifficient  to  explain  the  purpose  of  Him  who  had  shaped  the  ends  which  they 
lemselves  had  so  differently  rough-hewn. 

From  the  slopes  of  Ida,6  Paul  and  Silvanus  with  their  young  attendant 

1  Gal.  iv.  8;  v.  2;  vi.  12,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  iv.  9  has  been  quoted  (Jo  we  it, 
187)  as  "an  almost  explicit  statement  that  they  were  Jews;"  this  is  not,  however, 
icessarily  the  case.  Doubtless,  writing  to  a  church  in  which  there  were  both  Jews  and 
entiles,  St.  Paul  may  use  expressions  which  are  sometimes  more  appropriate  to  one 
ass,  sometimes  to  the  other,  but  "the  weak  and  beggarly  elements"  to  which  the 
inverts  are  returning  may  include  Gentile  as  well  as  Jewish  ritualisms  ;  and  some  of 
lem  may  have  passed  through  both  phases. 

2  St.  Peter  in  addressing  the  Diaspora  of  Galatia  and  other  districts  (1  Pet.  i.  1)  must 
ive  had  Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles  in  view.  The  frequency  of  Old  Testament  quotations 
lid  illustrations  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  is  perhaps  a  proof  that  not  a  few  of  the 
nverts  had  been  originally  proselytes.  Otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  to  account 
r  the  fact  that  "  in  none  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  has  the  cast  of  the  reasoning  a  more 
pwish  character  "  (Jowett,  i.  186).  Gal.  iii.  27,  28  may  allude  to  the  existence  of  con- 
!rts  from  both  classes. 

3  Acts  xvi.  7.  This  araf  \ey6nevov,  which  is  the  undoubtedly  correct  reading  (»,  A,  B, 
I,  D,  E,  and  many  versions  and  Fathers),  perhaps  indicates  that  St.  Luke  is  here  using 
me  document  which  furnished  Lim  with  brief  notes  of  this  part  of  Paul's  journeys, 
le  remarkable  fact  that  in  the  Filioque  controversy  neither  side  appealed  to  this  expres- 
Dn  shows  how  early  the  text  had  been  altered  by  the  copyists. 

4  See  Pliny's  letter  to  Trajan  (x.  97),  when  he  was  Proconsul  of  Bithynia,  asking 
ivice  how  to  deal  with  the  Christians. 

6  This  must  be  the  meaning  of  irapeXflotre?  {=a<p4vr€f,  "neglecting").  It  cannot  be 
instated  "passing  through,"  which  would  be  Bu\$6vTes,  though  a  glance  at  the  map  will 
low  that  they  must  have  passed  through  Mysia  without  stopping.  The  absence  oi 
nagogues  and  the  remote,  unknown  character  of  the  region  account  for  this. 

6  Aets  xvi.  8,  Kajefavcv. 
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descended  the  ravine  which  separated  the  mountain  from  the  port  and  colon 
They  were  on  classic  ground.  Every  step  they  took  revealed  scenes  to  whic 
the  best  and  brightest  poetry  of  Greece  had  given  an  immortal  interest.  A 
they  emerged  from  the  pine  groves  of  the  many-fountained  hill,  with  ii 
exquisite  legend  of  CEnone  and  her  love,  they  saw  beneath  them  tha 

"  Kinging  plains  of  windy  Troy/* 

where  the  great  heroes  of  early  legend  had  so  often 

"  Drunk  delight  of  battle  with  their  peew ."  * 

But  if  they  had  ever  heard  of 

"The  face  that  launched  a  thousand  ships, 
Or  sacked  the  topmost  towers  of  Ilion," 

or  looked  with  any  interest  on  the  Simois  and  the  Scamandor,  and  the  hug 
barrows  of  Ajax  and  Achilles,  they  do  not  allude  to  them.  Their  minds  wei 
full  of  other  thoughts. 

The  town  at  which  they  now  arrived  had  been  founded  by  the  successors  c 
Alexander,  and  had  been  elevated  into  a  colony  With  the  Jus  Italicum.  Thi 
privilege  had  been  granted  to  the  inhabitants  solely  because  of  the  romanti 
interest  which  the  Romans  took  in  the  legendary  cradle  of  their  greatness,  a 
interest  which  almost  induced  Constantino  to  fix  there,  instead  of  at  Byzantiun 
the  capital  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  Of  any  preaching  in  Alexandria  Troa 
nothing  is  told  us.  On  three  separate  occasions  at  least  St.  Paul  visited  it 
It  was  there  that  Carpus  lived,  who  was  probably  his  host,  and  he  found  it 
place  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  favourable  reception  of  the  Gospel.2  On  thi 
occasion,  however,  his  stay  was  very  short,3  because  he  was  divinely  commande 
to  other  work 

St.  Paul  had  now  been  labouring  for  many  years  among  Syrians,  Ciliciani 
and  the  mingled  races  of  Asia  Minor ;  but  during  that  missionary  activity  h 
had  been  at  Roman  colonies  like  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  and  must  have  bee 
thrown  very  frequently  into  the  society  of  Greeks  and  Latins.  He  was  himse] 
a  Roman  citizen,  and  the  constant  allusions  of  his  Epistles  show  that  he,  lit 
St.  Luke,  must  have  been  struck  with  admiration  for  the  order,  the  discipline 
the  dignity,  the  reverence  for  law  which  characterised  the  Romans,  an 
especially  for  the  bravery,  the  determination,  the  hardy  spirit  of  self-denu 
which  actuated  the  Roman  soldier.4  He  tells  us,  later  in  his  life,  he 
frequently  his  thoughts  had  turned  towards  Rome  itself,5  and  as  he  broode 


1  Acts  xx.  1,  2,  compared  with  2  Cor.  Ii.  12 ;  1  Cor.  xvl.  5—9 ;  and  Acts  xx.  6 :  an 
2  Tim.  iv.  13. 
a  2  Cor.  ii.  12. 

*  Acts  xvi.  10,  «v0€W5  eAiT^roftep  Implies  that  they  took  the  first  ship  which  they  coul 
find  for  a  voyage  to  Macedonia. 

4  This  is  shown  by  the  many  military  and  agonistic  metaphors  in  his  Epistles. 

*  Acts  xix.  21;  cf.  Rom.  i.  13— "  Oftentimes  I  purposed  to  come  to  you ;"  xv.  23- 
"  I  have  had  a  great  desire  these  many  years  to  come  to  you."  These  passages  wei 
written  from  Achaia— probably  from  Corinth— six  or  seven  years  after  this  date. 
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m  the  divinely  indicated  future  of  Christianity,  we  cannot  doubt  that  while 
wandering  round  the  then  busy  but  now  land-locked  and  desolate  harbour  of 
?roas,  he  had  thrown  many  a  wistful  glance  towards  the  hills  of  Imbros  and 
Samothrace;  and  perhaps  when  on  some  clear  evening  the  colossal  peak  of  Athos 
ras  visible,  it  seemed  like  some  vast  angel  who  beckoned  him  to  carry  the 
food  tidings  to  the  west.  The  Spirit  of  Jesus  had  guided  him  hitherto  in  his 
journey,  had  prevented  him  from  preaching  in  the  old  and  famous  cities  of 
Isia,  had  forbidden  him  to  enter  Bithynia,  had  driven  the  stake  deeper  into 
;iis  flesh,  that  he  might  preach  the  word  among  the  Gauls.  Anxiously  must 
le  have  awaited  further  guidance ; — and  it  came.  In  the  night  a  Macedonian 
ioldier1  stood  before  him,  exhorting  him  with  these  words,  "  Cross  over  into 
Macedonia  and  help  us."  When  morning  dawned,  Paul  narrated  the  vision  to 
ds  companions,2  "  and  immediately  we  sought,"  says  the  narrator,  who  here, 
•or  the  first  time,  appears  as  the  companion  of  the  Apostle,  "  to  go  forth  into 
Macedonia,  inferring  that  the  Lord  has  called  us  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
hem."  With  such  brevity  and  simplicity  is  the  incident  related  which  of  all 
thers  was  the  most  important  in  introducing  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  the  most 
dvanced  and  active  races  of  the  world,  and  among  them  to  those  races  in 
irhose  hands  its  future  destinies  must  inevitably  rest. 

The  other  incident  of  this  visit  to  the  Troas  is  the  meeting  of  Paul  with 
uke,  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Gospel.  This 
ueeting  is  indicated  with  profound  modesty  by  the  sudden  use  of  the 
ronoun  u  we ; "  but  even  without  this  the  vivid  accuracy  of  detail  in  the 
larrative  which  immediately  ensues,  is  in  such  striking  contrast  with  the 
aeagreness  of  much  that  has  gone  before,  that  we  should  have  been  driven  to 
onjecture  the  presence  of  the  writer  on  board  the  little  vessel  that  now 
lipped  its  hawsers  from  one  of  the  granite  columns  which  we  still  see  lying 
rostrate  on  the  lonely  shores  of  the  harbour  of  Troas. 

And  this  meeting  was  a  happy  one  for  Paul ;  for,  of  all  the  fellow- workers 
rith  whom  he  was  thrown,  Timotheus  alone  was  dearer  to  him  than  Luke. 
*rom  the  appearance  and  disappearance  of  the  first  personal  pronoun  in  the 
ubsequent  chapters  of  the  Acts,8  we  see  that  he  accompanied  St.  Paul  to 
^hilippi,  and  rejoined  him  there  some  seven  years  afterwards,  never  again  to 
art  with  him  so  long  as  we  are  able  to  pursue  his  history.  How  deeply  St. 
aul  was  attached  to  him  appears  in  the  title  "  the  beloved  physician ;  "  how 
ntire  was  his  fidelity  is  seen  in  the  touching  notice,  "  Only  Luke  is  with  me." 

1  The  avv)p  and  the  c<tto*,  and  the  instant  recognition  that  it  was  a  Macedonian, 
erhaps  imply  this.  It  is  called  an  5pa/xa,  which  is  used  of  impressions  more  distinct 
ian  those  of  dreams.  Acts  x.  3,  iv  opajxan  4>*v*f**»  Matt.  xvii.  9  (the  Transfigura- 
>on). 


3  D,  SieyepOeU  ovv  5ujy-.j<7<xTO  to  opa/xa  fffxiv  (Acts  Xvi.  10). 

*  The  "we"  begins  in  Acts  xvi.  10 ;  it  ends  ^  ' 


when  Paul  leaves  Philippl,  xvii.  1.  It  Is 
^Burned  at  Philippi  at  the  close  of  the  third  missionary  journey,  xx.  5,  and  continues  till 
lie  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  xxi.  18.  It  again  appears  in  xxvii.  1,  and  continues  throughout 
ae  journey  to  Rome.  Luke  was  also  with  the  Apostle  during  his  first  (Col.  iv.  14 ; 
hilera.  24)  and  second  imprisonments  (2  Tim.  Iv.  11).  It  is  far  from  certain  that 
Car.  vitf.  18  refers  to  tug*. 
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He  shared  his  journeys,  his  dangers,  his  shipwreck ;  he  shared  and  cheered 
his  long  imprisonments,  first  at  Osssarea,  then  at  Rome.  More  than  all,  he 
became  the  biographer  of  the  Great  Apostle,  and  to  his  allegiance,  to  his 
ability,  to  his  accurate  preservation  of  facts,  is  due  nearly  all  that  we  know  of 
one  who  laboured  more  abundantly  than  all  the  Apostles,  and  to  whom,  more 
than  to  any  of  them,  the  cause  of  Christ  is  indebted  for  its  stability  and  its 
dissemination. 

Of  Luke  himself,  beyond  what  we  learn  of  his  movements  and  of  his  cha- 
racter from  his  own  writings,  we  know  but  little.  There  is  no  reason  to  reject 
the  unanimous  tradition  that  he  was  by  birth  an  Antiochone,1  and  it  is  clear 
from  St.  Paul's  allusions  that  he  was  a  (3-entile  convert,  and  that  he  had  not 
been  circumcised.2  That  he  was  a  close  observer,  a  careful  narrator,  a  man  of 
cultivated  intellect,  and  possessed  of  a  good  Greek  style,3  we  see  from  his  two 
books  ;  and  they  also  reveal  to  us  a  character  gentle  and  manly,  sympathetic 
and  self-denying.  The  incidental  allusion  of  St.  Paul  shows  us  that  he  was  a 
physician,  and  this  allusion  is  singularly  confirmed  by  his  own  turns  of  phrase.4 
The  rank  of  a  physician  in  those  days  was  not  in  any  respect  so  high  as  now 
it  is,  and  does  not  at  all  exclude  the  possibility  that  St.  Luke  may  have  been  a 
f  reedman ;  but  on  this  and  all  else  which  concerns  him  Scripture  and  tradition 
leave  us  entirely  uninformed.  That  he  was  familiar  with  naval  matters  is 
strikingly  shown  in  his  account  of  the  shipwreck,  and  it  has  even  been  con- 
jectured that  he  exercised  his  art  in  the  huge  and  crowded  merchant  vessels 
which  were  incessantly  coasting  from  point  to  point  of  the  Mediterranean.5 
Two  inferences,  at  any  rate,  arise  from  the  way  in  which  his  name  is  intro- 
duced :  one  that  he  had  already  made  the  acquaintance  of  St.  Paul,  perhaps 
at  Antioch;  the  other  that,  though  he  had  some  special  connexion  with 
Philippi  and  Troas,  his  subsequent  close  attachment  to  the  Apostle  in  his 

1  Euseb.  JET.  E.  iii.  4;  Jcr.  Be  Virr.  Illustr.  Such  allusions  as  "Nicolas,  a  proselyte 
of  Antioch,"  and  the  mention  of  Christians  important  there,  but  otherwise  unknown, 
lend  probability  to  this  tradition  (cf.  xi."20 ;  xiii.  1,  &c).  If  we  could  attach  any  im- 
portance to  the  reading  of  D  in  Acts  xi.  28  (<rw€<rrpa.p.p.4viav  5e  yn&v),  it  would  show  that 
Luke  had  been  at  Antioch  during  the  year  when  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  working  there 
before  the  famine.  The  name  Lucas  is  an  abbreviation  of  Lucanus,  as  Silas  of  Silvanus; 
but  the  notion  that  they  were  the  same  person  is  preposterous. 

2  Col.  iv.  10,  11,  14.  ^ 

8  As  an  incidental  confirmation  that  he  was  a  Gentile,  Bishop  Wordsworth  (on[ 
1  Thess.  ii.  9)  notices  that  he  says  'Iday  and  night"  (Acts  ix.  24),  whereas  when  he  is 
reporting  the  speeches  of  St.  Paul  (Acts  xx.  31 ;  xxvi.  7,  in  the  Greek)  he,  like  St.  Paul 
himself  (1  Thess.  iii.  10 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  8 ;  1  Tim.  v.  5,  &c),  always  says  "night  and  day," 
in  accordance  with  the  Jewish  notion  that  the  night  preceded  the  day.  A  more  decisive 
indication  that  Luke  was  a  Gentile  is  Acts  i.  19,  t#  ISi^  SioAcktw  ain&v,  slipped  into  St. 
Peter's  speech.     "Lucas,  medicus  Antiochensis,  ut  scripta  ejus  indicant "  (Jer.). 

4  See  a  highly  ingenious  paper  by  Dr.  Plumptre  on  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul  (The 
Expositor,  No.  xx.,  Aug.,  1876).  He  quotes  the  following  indications  of  medical  know- 
ledge : — The  combination  of  feverish  attacks  with  dysentery  (Acta  xxviii.  8),  and  the 
use  of  rt/xrj  in  the  sense  (?)  of  honorarium  ;  Ba<rei?  and  vfyvpa  in  Acts  iii.  7  (cf .  Hippocrates, 
p.  637) ;  the  incrustation  caused  by  ophthalmia  (Acts  ix.  18) ;  €K<rra<ns  (Acts  x.  9,  10) ; 
<TKtoA>jKoJ3pwTos  (Acts  xii.  23);  "Physician,  heal  thyself,"  only  In  Luke  iv.  23;  Opofipot 
(Luke  xxii.  44),  &c. 

5  Smith,  Voy,  and  Shipwreck,  p.  15,  who  shows  that  St.  Luke's  nautical  knowledge  is 
at  once  accurate  and  unprofessional. 
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ourneys  and  imprisonments  may  nave  arisen  from  a  desire  to  give  liim  the 
enefit  of  medical  skill  and  attention  in  his  frequent  attacks  of  sickness.1  The 
ngering  remains  of  that  illness  which  prostrated  St.  Paul  in  Galatia  may 
ave  furnished  the  first  reason  why  it  became  necessary  for  Luke  to  accom- 
any  him,  and  so  to  begin  the  fraternal  companionship  which  must  have  been 
ne  of  the  richest  blessings  of  a  soroly  troubled  life. 


CHRISTIANITY  IN  MACEDONIA. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

PHILIPPI. 

"  The  day  is  short ;  the  work  abundant ;  the  labourers  are  remiss;  the  reward  is 
reat ;  the  master  presses/' — Pirkb  Abh6th,  ii. 

iO  with  their  hearts  full  of  the  high  hopes  inspired  by  the  consciousness  that  they 
ere  being  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  two  Apostles,  with  Luke  and  Timo- 
leus,  set  sail  from  the  port  of  Troas.  As  the  south  wind  sped  them  fast  upon 
teir  destined  course,  they  may  have  seen  a  fresh  sign  that  He  was  with  them 
ho  causes  the  east  wind  to  blow  in  the  heavens,  and  by  His  power  brings  in 
to  south  wind.2  Owing  to  this  favourable  breeze,  they  traversed  in  two  days 
Le  distance  which  occupied  five  days  when  they  returned.3  On  the  first  day 
Ley  ran  past  Tenedos  and  Imbros  straight  for  Samothrace,  and  anchored  for 
le  night  to  leeward  of  it.  Did  Paul  as  he  gazed  by  starlight,  or  at  early 
iwn,  on  the  towering  peak  which  overshadows  that  ancient  island,  think  at 
1  of  its  immemorial  mysteries,  or  talk  to  hi3  companions  about  the  Oabiri,  or 
lestion  any  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  sailors  about  the  strange  names  of 
xiocheros,  Axiochersos,  and  Axiochersa  ?  We  would  gladly  know,  but  we 
ive  no  data  to  help  us,  and  it  is  strongly  probable  that  to  all  such  secondary 
cidents  he  was  habitually  indifferent. 

!  l  Dr.  Plumptre  (ubi  supra)  tries  to  show  that  the  intercourse  of  Luke,  the  Physician, 
:t  its  traces  on  St.  Paul's  own  language  and  tone  of  thought — e.g.,  the  frequent  use  of 
,aCvto  (1  Tim.  i.  10 ;  vi.  3,  &c.,  in  eight  places),  which  is  found  three  times  in  St.  Lu*ke, 
d  not  in  the  other  Gospels ;  vo<x5>  (1  Tim.  vi.  4) ;  yayypaiva  (2  Tim.  ii.  17) ;  tv<J>6«  (1  Tim. 
.  6;  vi.  4,  &a);  K€Acavnjpta<r/u.€vot  (1  Tim.  iv.  2);  Kwjflo.uevot  (2  Tim.  iv.  3);  Hippocr.,  p. 
i ;  yvfivaaCa  (1  Tim.  iv.  8) ;  ord/jtaxos  (1  Tun.  v.  23) ;  the  anti-ascetic  advice  of  Col.  ii.  23 
hich  means  that  "ascetic  rules  have  no  value  in  relation  to  bodily  fulness " — i.e.,  are 

remedy  against  its  consequences  in  disordered  passions) ;  Kararofiri  (Phil.  iii.  2) ; 
i/8aAa  (Phil.  iii.  8,  &c).  The  facts  are  curious  and  noticeable,  even  if  they  wUl^  not 
llv  bear  out  the  inference. 

2  See  Con.  and  Hows.  i.  305.  The  description  of  the  voyage  by  St.  Luke,  however 
ief ,  is,  as  usual,  demonstrably  accurate  in  the  minutest  particulars, 

8  Acts  xx.  6 

10* 
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On  the  next  day,  still  scudding  before  the  wind,1  they  passed  the  mouth  of 
the  famous  Nestus ;  sailed  northward  of  Thasos  amid  the  scenes  so  full  to  us 
of  the  memory  of  Thucydides ;  gazed  for  the  first  time  on  the  "  gold- veined 
crags  "  of  Pangaeus ;  saw  a  rocky  promontory,  and  on  it  a  busy  seaport,  over 
which  towered  the  marble  Maiden  Chamber  of  Diana ;  and  so,  anchoring  in 
the  roadstead,  set  foot — three  of  them  for  the  first  time— on  European  soil. 
The  town  was  Neapolis,  in  Thrace — the  modern  Kavala — which  served  as  tne 
port  of  the  Macedonian  Philippi.  Here  St.  Paul  did  not  linger.  As  at 
Seleucia,  and  Attaleia,  and  Perga,  and  Peiraeus,  and  Cenchrese,  he  seemed  to 
regard  the  port  as  being  merely  a  starting-point  for  the  inland  town.2  Accord- 
ingly, he  at  once  left  Neapolis  by  the  western  gate  and  took  the  Egnatian  road, 
which,  after  skirting  the  shore  for  a  short  distance,  turns  northward  over  a 
narrow  pass  of  Mount  Pangaeus,  and  so  winds  down  into  a  green  delicious 
plain, — with  a  marsh  on  one  side  where  herds  of  large-horned  buffaloes  wallowed 
among  the  reeds,  and  with  meadows  on  the  other  side,  which  repaid  the  snows 
of  Haemus,  gathered  in  the  freshening  waters  of  the  Zygactes,  with  the  bloom 
and  odour  of  the  hundred-petal  rose.  At  a  distance  of  about  seven  miles  they 
would  begin  to  pass  through  the  tombs  that  bordered  the  roadsides  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  all  ancient  cities,  and  one  mile  further  brought  them  to 
Philippi,  whose  Acropolis  had  long  been  visible  on  the  summit  of  its  pre- 
cipitous and  towering  hill.3 

The  city  of  Philippi  was  a  monumental  record  of  two  vast  empires.  It  had 
once  been  an  obscure  place,  called  Krenides  from  its  streams  and  springs ;  but 
Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander,  had  made  it  a  frontier  town,  to  protect  Mace- 
donia from  the  Thracians,  and  had  helped  to  establish  his  power  by  the 
extremely  profitable  working  of  its  neighbouring  gold  mines.  Augustus,  proud 
of  the  victory  over  Brutus  and  Oassius, — won  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
it  stands,  and  on  the  summit  of  which  Oassius  had  committed  suicide, — elevated; 
it  to  the  rank  of  a  colony,  which  made  it,  as  St.  Luke  calls  it,  if  not  the  first 
yet  certainly  "  a  first  city  of  that  district  of  Macedonia."  4  And  this,  probably, 
was  why  St.  Paul  went  directly  to  it.  When  Perseus,  the  last  successor  of 
Alexander,  had  been  routed  at  Pydna  (June  22,  B.C.  168),  Macedonia  had 
been  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  in  four  divisions.    These,  in  accordance 

1  St.  Luke  most  accurately  omits  evdv8po^<rafiev  of  the  second  day's  voyage;  a  S.S.E, 
wind — and  such  are  prevalent  at  times  in  this  part  of  the  JSgean — would  speed  them 
direct  to  Samothrace,  but  not  quite  in  so  straight  a  course  from  Samothrace  to  Neapolis. 

2  V.  supra,  p.  219. 

3  Appian,  iv.  105.    On  the  site  of  it  is  a  small  Turkish  village,  called  Filibedjik. 

4  The  full  title,  "  Colonia  Augusta  Julia  Victrix  Philippensium,"  is  found  on  inscrip- 
tions (Miss.  Archiol.,  p.  18).  A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  ^ns  etrrl  n-pw-n?  rij* 
jbiept'Sos  ty)s  MoweeSovia?  uoXi?  KoXotvCa.  A  favourite  explanation  is  that  it  means  * '  the  firsi 
city  of  Macedonia  they  came  to,"  regarding  Neapolis  as  being  technically  in  Thrace.. 
Both  parts  of  the  explanation  are  most  improbable :  if  Trpumj  only  meant  "  the  firsi 
they  came  to,"  it  would  be  a  frivolous  remark,  and  would  require  the  article  and  thr 
Imperfect  tense;  and  Neapolis,  as  the  port  of  Philippi,  was  certainly  regarded  as  f 
Macedonian  town.  Upart\  is  justifiable  politically — for  Philippi,  though  not  the  capital  c: 
Macedonia  Prima,  was  certainly  more  important  than  Amphipolis.  Bp.  Wordswortl 
makes  it  mean  "  the  chief  city  of  the  frontier  of  Macedonia"  (cf.  Ezek.  xlv.  7). 
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with  the  astute  and  machiavellic  policy  of  Rome,  were  kept  distinct  from  each 
other  by  differences  of  privilege  and  isolation  of  interests  which  tended  to 
foster  mutual  jealousies.  Beginning  eastwards  at  the  river  Nestus,  Macedonia 
(Prima  reached  to  the  Strymon ;  Macedonia  Secunda,  to  the  Axius ;  Macedonia 
Tertia,  to  the  Peneus;  and  Macedonia  Quarta,  to  Ulyricum  and  Epirus.1  Tho 
capitals  of  these  divisions  respectively  were  Amphipolis,  Thessalonica, — at 
which  the  Proconsul  of  the  entire  province  fixed  his  residence, — Pella,  and 
Pelagonia.  It  is  a  very  reasonable  conjecture  that  Paul,  in  answer  to  the 
ppeal  of  the  Vision,  had  originally  intended  to  visit — as,  perhaps,  he  ultimately 
did  visit — all  four  capitals.  But  Amphipolis,  in  spite  of  its  historic  celebrity 
had  sunk  into  comparative  insignificance,  and  the  proud  colonial  privileges  of 
Philippi  made  it  in  reality  the  more  important  town. 

On  the  insignia  of  Roman  citizenship  which  here  met  his  gaze  on  every 
side — the  S.P.Q.R.,  the  far-famed  legionary  eagles,  the  panoply  of  the  Roman 
soldiers  which  he  was  hereafter  so  closely  to  describe,  the  two  statues  of 
Augustus,  one  in  the  paludament  of  an  Imperator,  one  in  the  semi-nude 
cincture  of  a  divinity — Paul  could  not  have  failed  to  gaze  with  curiosity ;  and 
they  passed  up  the  Egnatian  road  which  divided  the  city,  they  must  have 
looked  at  the  figures  of  tutelary  deities  rudely  scratched  upon  the  rock,  which 
showed  that  the  old  mythology  was  still  nominally  accepted.  Can  we  suppose 
that  they  were  elevated  so  far  above  the  sense  of  humour  as  not  to  smile  with 
their  comrade  Silvanus  as  they  passed  the  temple  dedicated  to  the  rustic  god 
whose  name  he  bore,  and  saw  the  images  of  the  old  man, 

u  So  surfeit-swollen,  so  old,  and  so  profane,* 

whom  the  rural  population  of  Italy,  from  whom  these  colonists  had  been  drawn, 
worshipped  with  offerings  of  fruit  and  wine  ? 

They  had  arrived  in  the  middle  of  the  week,  and  their  first  care,  as  usual, 
was  to  provide  for  their  own  lodging  and  independent  maintenance,  to  which 
Luke  would  doubtless  be  able  to  contribute  by  the  exercise  of  his  art.  Thoy 
might  have  expected  to  find  a  Jewish  community  sheltering  itself  under  the 
wings  of  the  Roman  eagle ;  but  if  so  they  were  disappointed.  Philippi  was  a 
military  and  agricultural,  not  a  commercial  town,  and  the  Jews  were  so  few 
I  that  they  did  not  even  possess  a  synagogue.  If  during  those  days  they  made 
any  attempt  to  preach,  it  could  only  have*  been  in  the  privacy  of  their  rooms, 
for  when  the  Sabbath  came  they  were  not  even  sure  that  the  town  could  boast 
of  a  proseucha,  or  prayer-house.2  They  knew  enough,  however,  of  the  habits 
of  the  Jews  to  feel  sure  that  if  there  were  one,  it  would  be  on  the  river-bank, 
outside  the  city.  So  they  made  their  way  through  the  gate3  along  the  ancient 
causeway  which  led  directly  to  the  Gangites,4  and  under  the  triumphal  arc-b 

1  Liv.  xlv.  18 — 29.     We  cannot  be  sure  that  these  divisions  were  still  retained. 

2  Acts  xvi.  13.    This  is  the  sense  which  I  extract  from  the  various  readings  of  K,  4« 
B  (?),  0,  D,  and  from  the  versions. 

3  Acts  xvi.  13,  ttvXijs,  «,  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c. 

i  Perhaps  from  the  same  root  as  Ganges  (Kenan,  p.  145), 
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which  commemorated  the  great  victory  of  Philippi  ninety-four  years  before.1 
That  victory  had  finally  decided  the  prevalence  of  the  imperial  system,  which 
was  fraught  with  such  vast  consequences  for  the  world.  In  passing  to  the 
banks  of  the  river  the  missionaries  were  on  the  very  ground  on  which  tht 
battle  had  been  fought,  and  near  which  the  camps  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  had 
stood,  separated  by  the  river  from  the  army  of  Octavianus  and  Antony. 

But  when  they  reached  the  poor  open-air  proseucha,2  strange  to  say,  they 
only  found  a  few  women  assembled  there.  It  was  clearly  no  time  for  formal 
orations.  They  simply  sat  down,  and  entered  into  conversation  with  the  little 
group.8  Their  words  were  blessed.  Among  the  women  sat  a  Lydian 
proselytess,  a  native  of  the  city  of  Thyatira,  who  had  there  belonged  to  the 
guild  of  dyers.4  The  luxurious  extravagance  of  the  age  created  a  large  demand 
for  purple  in  the  market  of  Rome,  and  Lydia  found  room  for  her  profitable 
trade  among  the  citizens  of  Philippi.  As  she  sat  listening,  the  arrow  of  con- 
viction pierced  her  heart.  She  accepted  the  faith,  and  was  baptised  with  her  j 
slaves  and  children.6  One  happy  fruit  her  conversion  at  once  bore,  for  she  J 
used  hospitality  without  grudging.  "  If  you  have  judged  me,"  she  said,  t(  to 
be  faithful  to  the  Lord,  come  to  my  house,  and  stay  there."  To  accede  to  the 
request,  modestly  as  it  was  urged,  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
which  the  great  Apostle  had  laid  down  to  guide  his  conduct.  Fully  acknow- 
ledging the  right  of  every  missionary  of  the  faith  to  be  maintained  by  those 
to  whom  he  ministered,  and  even  to  travel  about  with  a  wife,  or  an  attendant 
deaconess,  he  had  yet  not  only  foregone  this  right,  but  begged  as  a  personal 
favour  that  it  might  not  be  pressed  upon  him,  because  he  valued  that  proof  of 
his  sincerity  which  was  furnished  by  the  gratuitous  character  of  his  ministry. 
Lydia,  however,  would  not  be  refused,  and  she  was  so  evidently  one  of  those 
generous  natures  who  have  learnt  how  far  more  blessed  it  is  to  give  than  to 
receive,  that  Paul  did  not  feel  it  right  to  persist  in  his  refusal.  The  trade  of 
Lydia  was  a  profitable  one,  and  in  her  wealth,  joined  to  the  affection  which  he 
cherished  for  the  Church  of  Philippi  beyond  all  other  Churches,  we  see  the 
probable  reason  why  he  made  other  Churches  jealous  by  accepting  pecuniary 
aid  from  his  Philippian  converts,  and  from  them  alone.6 

There  is  some  evidence  that,  among  the  Macedonians,  women  occupied  a 
more  independent  position,  and  were  held  in  higher  honour,  than  in  other 

1  Called  Kiemer  {Miss,  ArchM.tx>.  118). 

2  Proseuchae  were  circular-shaped  enclosures  open  to  the  air  (Epiphan.  Haer.  lxxx.  1), 
often  built  on  the  sea-shore  or  by  rivers  (Phil,  in  Flacc.  14 ;  Jos.  Antt.  xiv.  10,  §  23;  Tert. 
ad  Nat.  i.  13 ;  Juv.  Sat.  iii.  12),  for  the  facility  of  the  frequent  ablutions  which  Jewish 
worship  required. 

3  Acts  xvi.  13,  €\a\ovfiev  ;  14,  roU  AaXovfie'vois. 

4  The  province  of  Lydia  was  famous  for  the  art  of  dyeing  in  purple  (Horn.  U.  vi.  14'  } 
Claud.  Rapt.  Proserp.  i.  270 ;  Strabo,  xiii.  4, 14).  Sir  G.  Wheler  found  an  inscription  at 
Thyatira  mentioning  "  the  dyers  "  (oi  panels). 

~5  Acts  xvi.  14,  Tj/covev  .  .  .  StrjvoiZev.  How  unlike  invention  is  the  narrative  that,  sum- 
moned by  a  vision  to  Macedonia,  his  first  and  most  important  convert  is  a  woman  of  the 
Asia  in  which  the  Spirit  had  forbidden  him  to  preach  1 

6  1  Thess.  ii.  5,  7,  9 ;  twice  in  Thessalonica,  Phil.  iv.  16;  once  ia  Athens,  2  Cor.  xi.  9« 
once  in  Rome,  Phil.  iv.  10, 
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arts  of  the  world.1  In  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  St.  Paul  makes  promi- 
ient  mention  of  two  ladies,  Buodia  and  Syntyehe,  who  were  well  known  in  the 
l/hristian  community,  although  unhappily  they  could  not  agree  with  each  other.2 
jlio  part  that  women  played  in  the  dissemination  of  the  Gospel  can  hardly  be 
xaggerated,  and  unless  it  was  a  mere  accident  that  only  women  were  assembled 
i  the  proseucha  on  the  first  Sabbath  at  Philippi,  we  must  suppose  that  not  a 
3W  of  the  male  converts  mentioned  shortly  afterwards  3  were  originally  won 
ver  by  their  influence.     The  only  converts  who  are  mentioned  by  name  are 

rphroditus,  for  whom  both  Paul  and  the  Philippian  Church  seem  to  have 
a  deep  regard;  Clemens,  and  Syzygus,  or  "yokefellow,"4  whom  Paul 
cldresses  in  a  playful  paronomasia,  and  entreats  him  to  help  the  evangelising 
)ils — the  joint  wrestlings  for  the  Gospel — of  Euodia  and  Syntyehe.  But 
esides  these  there  were  other  unnamed  fellow-workers  to  whom  St.  Paul 
ears  the  high  testimony  that  "  their  names  were  in  the  book  of  life." 

Very  encouraging  and  very  happy  must  these  weeks  at  Philippi  have 
een,  resulting,  as  they  did,  in  the  founding  of  a  Church,  to  whose  members 
e  finds  it  needful  to  give  but  few  warnings,  and  against  whom  he  does 
ot  utter  a  word  of  blame.  The  almost  total  absence  of  Jews  meant  an 
Imost  total  absence  of  persecution.  The  Philippians  were  heart-whole  in 
leir  Christian  faith.  St.  Paul's  entire  Epistle  to  them  breathes  of  joy, 
Section,  and  gratitude.  He  seems  to  remember  that  he  is  writing  to  a 
riony,  and  a  military  colony — a  colony  of  Roman  "  athletes."  He  reminds 
lem  of  a  citizenship  loftier  and  more  ennobling  than  that  of  Rome;6  he  calls 
paphroditus  not  only  his  fellow- worker,  but  also  his  fellow- soldier,  one  who 
ad  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him  in  the  new  Macedonian  phalanx, 
hich  was  to  join  as  of  old  in  an  advance  to  the  conquest  of  the  world.  He 
erives  his  metaphorical  expressions  from  the  wrestling-ground  and  the  race.6 
like  St.  Paul  and  St.  Luke  seem  to  rejoice  in  the  strong,  manly  Roman 
ature   of   these  converts,  of  whom  many  were  slaves  and  freedmen,  but 

whom  a  large  number  had  been  soldiers,  drawn  from  various  parts  of 
i;aly  in  the  civil  wars — men  of  the  hardy  Marsian  and  Pelignian  stock— 
ained  in  the  stern,  strong  discipline  of  the  Roman  legions,  and  un- 
>phisticated  by  the  debilitating  Hellenism  of  a  mongrel  population.  St.  Paul 
ved  them  more  and  honoured  them  more  than  he  did  the  dreamy,  super- 
itious  Ephesians,  the  fickle,  impulsive  Gauls,  or  the  conceited,  factious 
chaians.  In  writing  to  Thessalonica  and  Philippi  he  had  to  deal  with  men 
:  a  larger  mould  and  manlier  mind — more  true  and  more  tender  than  the  men 

*  See  Lightfoot,  Philip.,  p.  55.  3  Phil.  iv.  2.  8  Acts  xvi.  40. 

4  It  is  true  that  the  name  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  but  I  cannot  for  a  moment  believe 
ith  Clemens  Alex.  (Strom,  ill.  6,  §  53)  and  Epiphanius  (H.  E.  hi.  30)  that  the  word 
i^Y«  means  "wife."  Lydia  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Epistle,  unless  the  name  of  this 
fdian  lady  was  Euodia  or  Syntyehe.  She  may  have  died,  or  have  returned  to  her  native 
by  in  the  intervening  years.  She  most  assuredly  would  have  been  named  if  the  Epistle 
id  been  a  forgery. 

5  Phil.  i.  27,  *roAtTevW0e;  iii.  20,  iroX*T€Vf*a. 

6  Phil.  i.  27,  (mjKer* ;  iii.  12,  Buanta  j  14,  iirl  to  ^pajSstoy j  lv«.  3,  <rvj^X*jcray j  1,  27» 
VfcGAowTe?  j  iii.  16,  T<£  *VT«j»  <TT(HX«U'. 
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of  Corinth,  with  their  boastful  ignorance  which  took  itself  for  knowledge,  01 
the  men  of  Asia,  with  their  voluptuous  mysticisms  and  ceremonial  pettiness, 
He  was  now  thrown  for  the  first  time  among  a  race  which  has  been  called  the 
soundest  part  of  the  ancient  world,1  a  race  which  shone  forth  like  torches  in 
narrow  and  winding  streets,  like  stars  that  beamed  their  light  and  life  in  the 
dark  firmament — blameless  children  of  God  amid  the  dwarfed  and  tortuoue 
meanness  of  a  degenerate  race.2 

Their  stay  in  this  fruitful  field  of  labour  was  cut  short  by  an  unforeseen 
circumstance,  which  thwarted  the  greed  of  a  few  interested  persons,  and 
enlisted  against  Paul  and  Silas  the  passions  of  the  mob.  For  there  is  this 
characteristic  difference  between  the  persecutions  of  Jews  and  Gentiles — thai 
the  former  were  always  stirred  up  by  religious  fanaticism,  the  latter  bj 
personal  and  political  interests  which  were  accidentally  involved  in  religious 
questions.  Hitherto  the  Apostles  had  laboured  without  interruption,  chieflj 
because  the  Jews  in  the  place,  if  there  were  any  at  all,  were  few  and  un 
influential ;  but  one  day,  as  they  were  on  their  way  to  the  proseucha,  thej 
were  met  by  a  slave-girl,  who,  having  that  excitable,  perhaps  epileptic  diathesis 
which  was  the  qualification  of  the  Pythonesses  of  Delphi,  was  announced  tc 
be  possessed  by  a  Python  spirit.3  Nothing  was  less  understood  in  antiquity 
than  these  obscure  phases  of  mental  excitation,  and  the  strange  flashes  oi 
sense,  and  even  sometimes  of  genius,  out  of  the  gloom  of  a  perturbed  intellect 
were  regarded  as  inspired  and  prophetic  utterances.  As  a  fortune-teller  anc 
diviner,  this  poor  girl  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  credulous  vulgar  of  th( 
town.4  A  slave  could  possess  no  property,  except  suchpeculium  as  his  mastei 
allowed  him,  and  the  fee  for  consulting  this  unofficial  Pythoness  was 
lucrative  source  of  income  to  the  people  who  owned  her.  To  a  poor  afflictec 
girl  like  this,  whose  infirmities  had  encircled  her  with  superstitious  reverence 
more  freedom  would  be  allowed  than  would  have  been  granted,  even  ir 
Philippi,  to  ordinary  females  in  the  little  town ;  and  she  would  be  likely— 
especially  if  she  were  of  Jewish  birth — to  hear  fragments  of  information  aboir 

*  See  the  excellent  remarks  of  Hausrath,  p.  281,  seqq,  2  Phil.  ii.  15. 

3  Acts  xvi.  16,  irv€vfia  YLvOwa  (»,  A,  B,  0,  D,  &c).  The  corresponding  Old  Testamen1 
expression  is  liN  obh  (Lev.  xx.  6).  It  points  to  the  use  of  ventriloquism,  as  I  hav< 
shown,  s.v.  "  Divination,"  in  Smith,  Bihl,  Diet  At  this  period,  and  long  before,  peopl* 
of  this  class — usually  women — were  regarded  as  prophetesses,  inspired  by  the  Pythiai 
Apollo  (m/0oXTjirToi).  Hence  they  were  called  Ilvflwm,  and  Evpv/cXei?,  from  an  ancien 
soothsayer  named  Eurycles  and  iyyaoTpCpvOot,  from  the  convulsive  heavings,  and  tin 
speaking  as  out  of  the  depths  of  the  stomach,  which  accompanied  their  fits  (Sophocles 
Fr.  orepvdfAovTi?).    See  Plutarch,  De  Defect,  Orac.  9;  Galen,  Gloss.  Hippocr.  ('Eyyao-Tp^vfloi 

oi  K€KXeiafi4vov  tov  oro/xaTo?  <^0eyyd/w.ei/ot  Sia  to  Sokclv  ck  -rfc  yaarpof  <f>9eyy<;<r9ai.)     Hesych.  S.V 

Schol.  ad  Ar.  Vesp.  1019,  and  Tertullian,  Apol.  23,  who  distinctly  defines  them  ai 
people  **qui  de  Deo  pati  existimantur,  qui  cwihelando  praefantur."  Neander  quotei 
from  Ellis  the  interesting  fact  that  the  priest  of  Obo,  in  the  Society  Isles,  found  himseL 
unable  to  reproduce  his  former  convulsive  ecstasies  of  supposed  inspiration,  after  hi 
conversion  to  Christianity  (Plantg.,  p.  176). 

4  "SVe  know  that  "an  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world,"  and  therefore  the  expression  tha* 
this  girl  had  "a  Python  spirit"'  is  only  an  adoption  of  the  current  Pagan  phraseology 
about  her.  Hippocrates  attributed  epileptic  diseases  to  possession  by  Apollo,  Cybele 
Poseidon,  &c.,  DeMorbo  Sacr,  (0.  and  H.  i.  321). 
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Paul  and  his  teaching.    They  impressed  themselves  on  her  imagination,  and 

m  meeting  the  men  of  whom  she  had  heard  snch  solemn  things,  she  turned 

pound x  and  followed  them  towards  the  river,  repeatedly  calling  out — perhaps 

n  the  very  phrases  which  she  had  heard  used  of  them — "  These  people  are 

jilaves  of  the  Most  High  God,  and  they  are  announcing  to  us  the  way  of 

salvation." 2    This  might  be  tolerated  once  or  twice,  but  at  last  it  became  too 

lerious  a  hindrance  of  their  sacred  duties  to  be  any  longer  endured  in  silence. 

In  an  outburst  of  pity  and  indignation3 — pity  for  the  sufferer,  indignation 

t  this  daily  annoyance — Paul  suddenly  turned  round,  and  addressiDg  the 

?ytho  by  whom  the  girl  was  believed  to  be  possessed,  said,  "  I  enjoin  thee,  in 

|he  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  go  out  of  her."     The  effect  was  instantaneous. 

The  calm  authoritative  exorcism  restored  the  broken  harmony  of  her  being. 

To  more  paroxysms  could  be  expected  of  her ;  nor  the  wild  unnatural  scream- 

ng  utterances,  so  shrill  and  unearthly  that  they  might  very  naturally  be  taken 

I  or  Sibylline  frenzies.  Her  masters  ceased  to  expect  anything  from  her  oracles. 
?heir  hope  of  further  gain  "  went  out "  with  the  spirit.4  A  piece  of  property 
id  rare  that  it  could  only  be  possessed  by  a  sort  of  joint  ownership  was 
•endered  entirely  valueless.  *. 

Thus  the  slave-masters  were  touched  in  their  pockets,  and  it  filled  them 
vith  fury.  They  could  hardly,  indeed,  go  before  the  magistrates  and  tell 
hem  that  Paul  by  a  single  word  had  exorcised  a  powerful  demon ;  but  they 
vere  determined  to  have  vengeance  somehow  or  other,  and,  in  a  Roman 
jolony  composed  originally  of  discharged  Antonian  soldiers,  and  now  occupied 
partly  by  their  descendants,  partly  by  enfranchised  freedmen  from  Italy,6 

was  easy  to  raise  a  clamour  against  one  or  two  isolated  Jews.  It 
iras  the  more  easy  because  the  Philippians  might  have  heard  the  news  of 
listurbances  and  riots  at  Rome,  which  provoked  the  decree  of  Claudius 
)anishing  all  Jews  from  the  city.6  They  determined  to  seize  this  opportunity, 
md  avail  themselves  of  a  similar  plea.7  They  suddenly  arrested  Paul  and 
Silas,  and  dragged  them  before  the  sitting  magistrates.8  These  seem  to  have 
elegated  the  matter  to  the  duumviri,9  who  were  the  chief  authorities  of  the 

*  Acts  xvi.  16,  airaiTT)  <r<u  *9  17,  fcarajcoAov0>;Gra<ra. 

2  Slaves ;  cf.  Acts  iv.  29 ;  Rom.  i.  1 ;  Tit.  i.  1. 

3  Acts  xvi.  18,  StanovrjOeU.  The  same  word  is  used  of  the  strong  threats  of  the  priests 
•t  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  iv.  2). 

4  Acts  xvi.  19,  i£ij\0ev  y  i\irU  ri}?  epycurta*  avTw.  The  use  of  the  same  word  after  the 
£ijk0ev  (to  TTvevfia)  avrn  tt}  &pa  is  perhaps  intentional. 

5  This  is  proved  by  the  inscriptions  found  at  Philippi,  which  record  the  donors  to  the 
Temple  of  SUvanus,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  slaves  or  freedmen  (Miss.  Arckeol.,  p.  75). 

6  Acts  xviii.  2 ;  Suet.  Claud.  25.     See  Ewald,  vi.  488. 

7  Judaism  was  a  religio  Ucita,  but  anything  like  active  proselytism  was  liable  to  stern 
uppression.  See  Paul.  Sentent.,  21 ;  Serv.  Virg.  jEn.  viii.  187 :  and  the  remarkable 
dvice  of  Maecenas  to  Augustus  to  dislike  and  punish  all  religious  innovators  (tov?  8e 

eyCZovrd?  rt  wept  avrb  [to  Oelov]  *al  juuVei  ical  *6A.a£e.      Dio.    Cass.   vii.    36).      "Quoties,"   says 

ivy,  "hoc  patrum  avorumque  aetate  negotium  est  ut  sacra  externa  fieri  vetarent,  sacri- 
wulos  vatesque  foro,  circo,  urbe  prohiberent "  (Liv.  xxxix.  16). 

8  Possibly  the  aediles  (Miss,  Archeol.,  p.  71). 

Acts  XVI.  19.  tl\icv<rav  7rpb?  ttjv  ayopav  €7rl  tovj  SpxovTas:  20,  *at  ir poor  ay  ay  ovref  avrovf 

©J*  o-TpaTijyois.  The  different  verbs — of  which  the  second  is  so  much  milder — and  the 
lifferent  titles  surely  imply  what  is  said  in  the  text. 
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colony,  and  who,  aping  the  manners  and  the  titles  of  Imperial  Rome,  had  the 
impertinence  to  call  themselves  "Praetors."1  Leading  their  prisoners  into 
the  presence  of  these  "  Praetors,"  they  exclaimed,  "  These  fellows  are  utterly 
troubling  our  city,  being  mere  Jews ;  and  they  are  preaching  customs  which 
it  is  not  lawful  for  us,  who  are  Romans,  to  accept  or  to  practise."  2  The  mob 
knew  the  real  state  of  the  case,  and  sympathised  with  the  owners  of  the  slave 
girl,  feeling  much  as  the  Gadarenes  felt  towards  One  whose  healing  of  a 
demoniac  had  interfered  with  their  gains.  In  the  minds  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  there  was  always,  as  we  have  seen,  a  latent  spark  of  abhorrence 
against  the  Jews.  These  sweepings  of  the  Agora  vehemently  sided  with  the 
accusers,  and  the  provincial  duumvirs,  all  the  more  dangerous  from  being 
pranked  out  in  the  usurped  peacock-plumes  of  "  praetorian  "  dignity,  assumed 
that  the  mob  must  be  right,  or  at  any  rate  that  people  who  were  Jews  must  be 
so  far  wrong  as  to  deserve  whatever  tbey  might  get.  They  were  not  sorry  at 
so  cheap  a  cost  to  gratify  the  Roman  conceit  of  a  city  which  could  boast  that 
its  citizens  belonged  to  the  Yoltinian  tribe.3    It  was  another  proof  that— • 

"  Man,  proud  man, 
Dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority, 
Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven 
As  makes  the  angels  weep,  who,  with  our  spleens, 
Would  all  themselves  laugh  mortal/ ' 

Paul  and  Silas  had  not  here  to  do  with  the  haughty  impartiality  and  super- 
cilious knowledge  which  guided  the  decisions  of  a  Gallio,  but  with  the 
"justice's  justice"  of  the  Yibiuses  and  Floruses  who  at  this  time  fretted 
their  little  hour  on  the  narrow  stage  of  Philippi.  Conscious  of  their  Roman 
citizenship,  they  could  not  have  expected  so  astounding  a  result  of  their  act  ol 
mercy,  as  that  their  political  franchise  should  be  ignored,  and  they  themselves, 
after  condemnation  without  trial,  ignominiously  hurried  off  into  the  punisn- 
ments  reserved  for  the  very  meanest  malefactors.4  Such,  however,  was  the 
issue  of  the  hearing.  Their  Prsetorships  would  imitate  the  divine  Claudius, 
and  wreak  on  these  wandering  Israelites  a  share  of  the  punishment  which  the 

1  Acts  xvi.  20.  orpaTijybs  is  the  Greek  version  of  the  originally  military  title  "  Praetor;" 
and  it  was  also  a  Greek  title  in  vogue  for  the  chief  magistrates  in  little  cities  (Ar.  PoliL 
vii.  8).  The  fashion  seems  to  have  been  set  in  Italy,  where  Cicero,  a  hundred  year* 
before  this  time,  notices  with  amusement  the  "  cupicutas  "  which  had  led  the  Capuau 
Duumviri  to  arrogate  to  themselves  the  title  of  "  Praetors, "  and  he  supposes  that  thej 
will  soon  have  the  impudence  to  call  themselves  "  Consuls."  He  notices  also  that  theii 
"lictors"  carried  not  mere  staves  {bacilli),  but  actual  bundles  of  rods  with  axes  inside 
them  (fasces)  as  at  Rome  (De  Leg.  Agrar,  34).  The  name  stradigo  lingered  on  in  some 
cities  till  modern  days  (Wetst.  in  loc,). 

2  Acts  xvi.  20,  'iovSaiot  virapxovr«5 ;  21,  Pwfxatoi?  o5<ri.  Since  neither  "exorcism"  noi 
"Judaism  "  (though  they  regarded  Judaea  as  a  "  suspiciosa  et  maledica  civitas,"  Cic.  pro 
Flacc.  28,  and  generally  teterrima,  Tac.  H.  v.  8)  were  cognisable  offences,  the  slave-owners 
have  to  take  refuge  in  an  undefined  charge  of  innovating  proselytism. 

3  Miss.  Archeol.f  p.  40. 

4  The  Jews,  who  were  so  infamously  treated  by  Flaccus,  felt  this,  as  Paul  himself  did 
(1  Thess.  ii.  2,  v/3pio-0cVr«?,  «?  olfarc,  iv  ftiAtmroi?),  to  be  a  severe  aggravation  of  theii 

Bufferings    (Phllo,    in    FlaCd    10}    auKiertWjvsu    j*s<m£ty    als   <&»?    revs    «aKoypy«*K    KQyr;^ora.7VU§ 
irp©mj\<wa£e<r0cu)» 
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lisdeeds  of  their  countrymen  had  brought  upon  them  at  Rome.    As  the  pro- 
sedings  were  doubtless  in  Latin,  with  which  Paul  and  Silas  had   little  or 
jo  acquaintance,  and  in  legal  formulae  and  procedures  of  which  they  were 
jpiorant,  they  either  had  no  time  to  plead  their  citizenship  until  they  were 
,3tually  in  the  hands  of  the  lictors,  or,  if  they  had,  their  voices  were  drowned 
I  the  cries  of  the  colonists.    Before  they  could  utter  one  word  in  their  own 
pfence,    the   sentence — "summovete,    lidores,   despoliate,  verberate" — was 
;tered ;  the  Apostles  were  seized ;  their  garments  were  rudely  torn  off  their 
icks ; l  they  were  hurried  off  and  tied  by  their  hands  to  the  palus,  or  whip- 
fng-post  in  the  forum  ;  and  whether  they  vainly  called  out  in  Greek  to  their 
ifuriated  enemies,  "  We  are  Roman  citizens,"  or,  which  is  far  more  likely, 
>re  their  frightful  punishment  in  that  grand  silence  which,  in  moments  of 
gh  spiritual  rapture,  makes  pain  itself  seem  painless2— in  that  forum  of 
jhich  ruins  still  remain,  in  the  sight  of  the  lowest  dregs  of  a  provincial  out- 
tat,  and  of  their  own  pitying  friends,  they  endured,  at  the  hands  of  these 
w  lictors,  those  outrages,  blows,  strokes,  weals,  the  pangs  and  butchery,  the 
Itreme  disgrace  and  infamy,  the  unjust  infliction  of  which  even  a  hard- 
jaded  and  hard-hearted  Gentile  could  not  describe  without  something  of 
Jthos  and  indignation.  3    It  was  the  first  of  three  such  scourgings  with  the 
Ids  of  Roman  lictors  which  Paul  endured,  and  it  is  needless  to  dwell  even 
k  one  moment  on  its  dangerous  and  lacerating  anguish.    We,  in  these 
bdern  days,  cannot  read  without  a  shudder  even  of  the  flogging  of  some 
ital  garotter,  and  our  blood  would  run  cold  with  unspeakable  horror  if  one 
jh  incident,  or  anything  which  remotely  resembled  it,  had  occurred  in  the 
)  of  a  Henry  Martyn  or  a  Coleridge  Patteson.     But  such  horrors  occurred 
ht  times  at  least  in  the  story  of  one  whose  frame  was  more  frail  with  years 
suffering  than  that  of  our  English  missionaries,  and  in  whose  life  these 
3gs  were  but  such  a  drop  in  the  ocean  of  his  endurance,  that,  of  the  eight 
sasions  on  which  he  underwent  these  horrible  scourgings,  thi3  alone  has 
»n  deemed  worthy  of  even  passing  commemoration. 4 

On  this  tearing  off  of  the  garments  see  Liv.  viii.  32 ;  Tac.  H.  iv.  27 ;  Val.  Max.  ii. 
8;  Dion.  Halic.  is.  39.    The  verbs  used  are  scindere,  spoliare,  lacerare  (also  the 
lnical  word  for  the  laceration  of  the  back  by  the  rods),  mpucarapffiai,  showing  that  it 
done  with  violence  and  contumely. 

2  frm^ch  lower  exaltation  tnan  that  of  the  Apostle's  would  rob  anguish  of  half  its 
g  (cf.  Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  v.  62,  "  Hac  se  commemoratione  civitatis  omnia  verbera  depdl- 
im,  cruciatumque  a  corpore  deiecturum  arbitrabatur  "). 
|J  Cato  ap.  Aul.  Gell.  x.  3.  ' 

n^H?™  Jev™h  scourgings  were  probably  submitted  to  without  any  protest  (v.  supra, 
1).  From  a  fourth  nearly  consummated  beating  with  thongs  (?)  he  did  protect  him- 
by  his  political  privilege  (Acts  xxii.  25).  Both  that  case  and  this  show  how  easily, 
le  midst  of  a  tumult,  a  Roman  citizen  might  fail  to  make  his  claim  heard  or  under- 
d ;  and  the  instance  mentioned  by  Cicero,  who  tells  how  remorselessly  Verres  scourged 
;izsn  of  Messana,  though  "inter  dolorem  crepitumque  plagarum,"  he  kept  exclaiming 
vis  Iiomanus  sum,'  shows  that  in  the  provinces  the  insolence  of  power  would  some- 
js  deride  the  claim  of  those  who  were  little  likely  to  find  an  opportunity  of  enforcing 
'io.  in  Verr.  L  47 ;  v.  62,  &c.).  Moreover,  the  reverence  for  the  privilege  must  have  been 
l  weakened  by  the  shameless  sale  of  it  to  f reedmen  and  others  by  the  infamous  Messa- 
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Nor  was  this  all.    After  seeing  that  a  scourging  of  extreme  severity  had 

been  inflicted,  the  duumvirs,  with  the  same  monstrous  violation  of  all  law, 

flung  Paul  and  Silas  into  prison,  and  gave  the  jailer  special  orders  to  keep 

them  safely.    Impressed  by  this  injunction  with  the  belief  that  his  prisoners 

must  have  been  guilty  of  something  very  heinous,  and  determined  to  make 

assurance  doubly  sure,  the  jailer  not  only  thrust  them  into  the  dank,  dark, 

loathsome  recesses  of  the  inner  prison,  but  also  secured  their  feet  into     the 

wood  "    "  The  wood  "  was  an  instrument  of  torture  used  in  many  countries, 

and  resembling  our  "stocks,"  or  rather  the  happily  obsolete  « pillory,''  in 

having  five  holes— four  for  the  wrists  and  ankles,  and  one  for  the  neck,      i  be 

iailer  in  this  instance  only  secured  their  feet;  but  we  cannot  be  surprise 

that  the  memory  of  this  suffering  lingered  long  years  afterwards  in  the  mine 

of  St.  Paul,  when  we  try  to  imagine  what  a  poor  sufferer,  with  the  ranking 

sense  of  gross  injustice  in  his  soul,  would  feel  who-having  but  recentl; 

recovered  from  a  trying  sickness-after  receiving  a  long  and  frightful  flagel 

lation  as  the  sequel  of  a  violent  and  agitated  scene,  was  thrust  away  out  o 

the  jeers  of  the  mob  into  a  stifling  and  lightless  prison,  and  sat  there  throug! 

the  long  hours  of  the  night  with  his  feet  in  such  durance  as  to  render  i 

impossible  except  in  some  constrained  position  to  find  sleep  on  the  foul  bar 

flofYT 

Yet  over  all  this  complication  of  miseries  the  souls  of  Paul  and  Silas  roe 
in  triumph.  With  heroic  cheerfulness  they  solaced  the  long  black  hours  < 
midnight  with  prayer  and  hymns.'  To  every  Jew  as  to  every  Christian  tl 
Psalms  of  David  furnished  an  inexhaustible  storehouse  of  sacred  song.  1  tu 
night  the  prison  was  wakeful.  It  may  be  that,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the! 
was  some  awful  hush  and  heat  in  the  ah— a  premonition  of  the  coming  eatai 
trophe:  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  criminals  of  the]Philippian  prison  we. 
listening  to  the  sacred  songs  of  the  two  among  them,  who  deserving  nothir 
had  suffered'  most.    "  The  prison,"  it  has  been  said,  "became  an  Odeum 

lms.  (Dioa  Cass  lx  676).  Further  tlian  this,  it  would  be  quite  easy  to  stretch  the  law 
toai  to  make  it  appear  that  they  had  forfeited  the  privilege  by  crime.  At  any  rate 
L  certain that  uXr  the  Empire  not  citizens  only,  but  even  senators  were  scourge 
tortured  and  put  to  death,  without  the  slightest  protection  from  the  Porcian a 
Valerian  laws  (Tac.  H.  i.  6 ;  i.  10,  &c).  And  although  Paul  wilhngly-nay  g  adly 
Idured  Sevitable  trials  which  came  before  him  in  the  performance  of  duty _  (2 :  O 
i?  23)  I  do  not  believe  that  he  would  have  accepted  anguish  or  injustice  which  he  hat 
.  perfect  right  to ,  escape  ^  £  ^  »£?  ««** 

and  to  hence  called L^p.yyov  (Schol.  Ar.  JSq.  1046;  cf.  Poll.  vm.  72;  Plant.  Capt. 
70  •  Euseb  H.  E.  vi.  39 ;  Job  xiii.  27 ;  xxxm.  11 ;  Jer.  xxix.  /b). 

'«  If  by  the  TvManum  at  Borne  we  may  judge  of  other  pnsons-and  it  seems  that! 
name  was  generic  for  the  lowest  or  inmost  prison,  eyen  <jf  provincial  towns  (Appul.  M 
Ha T-  C "and  H.  i.  326)-there  is  reason  to  fear  that  it  must  have  been  a  very  horn 
riace  'And,  indeed,  what  must  ancient  Pagan  provincial  prisons  have  been  at  the  be 
when  wf  bear ^in  mind  what  English  and  Christian  and  London  prisons  were  not  fi 

yeT«  The  leg  feels  nothing  in  the  stocks,"  says  Tertullian,  "when  the  soul  is  in  heav. 
though  the  bldy  is  held  fast,  to  the  spirit  all  is  open  -  Christian  endurance  was  snee 
It  m  "  sheer  obstinacy."    In  a  Pagan  it  would  have  been  extolled  as  magnuicent  herou 
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and  the  guilty  listened  with  envy  and  admiration  to  tke  "  songs  in  the  night  " 
with  which  God  inspired  the  innocent.  Never,  probably,  had  such  a  scene 
occurred  before  in  the  world's  history,  and  this  perfect  triumph  of  the  spirit  of 
peace  and  joy  over  shame  and  agony  was  an  omen  of  what  Christianity  would 
afterwards  effect.  And  while  they  sang,  and  while  the  prisoners  listened, 
perhaps  to  verses  which  u  out  of  the  deeps  "  called  on  Jehovah,  or  "  fled  to  Him 
before  the  morning  watch,"  or  sang — 

"  The  plowers  plowed  upon  my  back  and  made  long  furrows, 
But  the  righteous  Lord  hath  hewn  the  snares  of  the  ungodly  in  pieces*'— 

or  triumphantly  told  how  God  had  "  burst  the  gates  of  brass,  and  smitten 
the  bars  of  iron  in  sunder" — suddenly  there  was  felt  a  great  shock  of 
earthquake,  which  rocked  the  very  foundations  of  the  prison.  The  prison 
doors  were  burst  open;  the  prisoners'  chains  were  loosed  from  the  staples 
,in  the  wall.1  Startled  from  sleep,  and  catching  sight  of  the  prison  doors 
standing  open,  the  jailer  instantly  drew  his  sword,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
killing  himself,  thinking  that  his  prisoners  had  escaped,  and  knowing  that 
he  would  have  to  answer  for  their  production  with  his  life.2  Suicide  was 
the  common  refuge  of  the  day  against  disaster,  and  might  have  been  re- 
garded at  Philippi  as  an  act  not  only  natural  but  heroic.3  Paul,  however, 
.observed  his  purpose,  and,  always  perfectly  self-possessed  even  in  the  midst 
of  danger,  called  out  to  him  in  a  loud  voice,  "Do  thyself  no  harm,  for  we 
are  all  here."  The  entire  combination  of  circumstances — the  earthquake, 
the  shock  of  sudden  terror,  the  revulsion  of  joy'  which  diverted  his  intention 
of  suicide,  the  serene  endurance  and  calm  forgiveness  of  his  prisoners — 
!all  melted  the  man's  heart.  Demanding  lights,  he  sprang  into  the  inner 
prison,  and  flung  himself,  in  a  tremor  of  agitation,  at  the  feet  of  Paul  and 
Silas.  Then,  releasing  their  feet  from  the  stocks,  and  leading  them  out  of 
their  dark  recess,  he  exclaimed,  "  Lords  (Ktyioi),  what  must  I  do  to  be 
saved  P "  His  mode  of  address  showed  deep  reverence.  His  question 
echoed  the  expression  of  the  demoniac.4  And  the  Apostles  answered  him 
partly  in  the  terms  which  he  had  used.  "  Believe,"  they  said,  "on  the  Lord 
(Kvpiov)  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,  and  thy  house."  Deeply  im- 
pressed, the  man  at  once  assembled  his  household  in  a  little  congregation 
|and,  worn  and  weary  and  suffering  as  they  were,  Paul  and  Silas  spoke  to  them 
of  Him  by  whom  they  were  to  find  salvation.6  Then  the  jailer,  pitying  their 
condition,  washed  their  bruised  backs,  and  immediately  afterwards  was,  with 
his  whole  house,  baptised  in  the  faith.8    All  this  seems  to  have  taken  place  in 

1  Acts  xvi.  26. 

2  See  the  Dig.  De  custodia  et  exhibitione  reorvm,  xlviii.,  lii.  12  and  16. 
8  Sen.  DeProv.  ii.  6;  Ep.  58;  Diog.  Laert.  vii.  130;  Cic.  De  Fm.  i.  15,  &c 

*  Acts  xvi.  17»  oSw  ^wTTjpta?  ;  Ver.  30,  Iva  <r<i>0a>. 

5*EAov<w  koX  ikovOri,  "  he  washed  and  was  washed,"  says  Chrysostom.  For  the  bearing 
fOf  the  expression  oi  avTov  iravrts  (Acts  xvi.  33),  and  o  oIkos  av-rijs  (ver.  15),  cf .  xviii.  8 ; 
1  Cor.  i.  16.  On  infant  baptism,  see  Coleridge,  Aids  to  Reflection.  The  Church  of  England 
[Wisely  makes  no  direct  use  of  this  argument  in  Art.  xxvii.    But  though  Bengel's  remark. 
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the  prison  precincts.  Not  till  then  did  they  think  of  food  or  rest.  Leading 
them  upstairs  into  his  house,  he  set  a  table  before  them,  and  in  that  high 
hour  of  visitation  from  the  Living  God,  though  he  had  but  heard  words  and 
been  told  of  a  hope  to  come,  he  and  his  whole  house  felt  that  flow  of  elevated 
joy  which  sprang  naturally  from  a  new  and  inspiring  faith.1 

Day  dawned,  and  the  duumvirs  were  troubled.  Whether  they  had  felt 
the  earthquake,2  and  been  alarmed  lest  these  "slaves  of  the  Most  High  God  " 
should  be  something  more  than  the  poor  Jewish  wanderers  that  they  seemed 
to  be,  or  whether  the  startling  events  of  the  night  had  reached  their  ears— 
they  had  at  any  rate  become  heartily  ashamed  of  their  tumultuary  injustice. 
They  felt  it  incumbent  on  them  to  hush  up  the  whole  matter,  and  get  rid  as 
quickly  as  possible  of  these  awkward  prisoners.  Accordingly,  they  sent  theii 
lictors,  no  longer  to  use  their  rods  in  outrageous  violation  of  justice,  but  tc 
"set  those  people  free."  The  jailer  hurried  to  Paul  with  the  message  oi 
peaceful  liberation,  which  no  doubt  he  thought  would  be  heartily  welcomed 
But  Paul  felt  that  at  least  some  reparation  must  be  offered  for  an  intolerable 
wrong,  and  that,  for  the  sake  of  others  if  not  for  his  own,  these  provincial 
justices  must  be  taught  a  lesson  not  to  be  so  ready  to  prostitute  their  autho 
rity  at  the  howling  of  a  mob.  Sending  for  the  lictors  themselves,  he  sternlj 
said,  in  a  sentence  of  which  every  word  was  telling,  « After  beating  us 
publicly  uncondemned,  Romans  though  we  are  by  right,  they  flung  us  into 
prison-  and  now  they  are  for  casting  us  out  secretly.  No  such  thing.  Le 
them  come  in  person,  and  conduct  us  out."3  The  lictors  took  back  tb 
message  to  the  "Prsetors,"  and  it  filled  them  with  no  small  alarm.  The; 
had  been  hurried  by  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  pride  of  office  into  glarin/ 
offences  against  the  Roman  law.4  They  had  condemned  two  Roman  citizen 
without  giving  them  their  chartered  right  to  a  fair  trial ; 5  and,  on  condemning 
them  had  further  outraged  the  birthright  and  privilege  of  citizenship  b 
having  them  bound  and  scourged;  and  they  had  thus  violated  the  Porcia 
law  6  in  the  presence  of  the  entire  mob  of  the  forum,  and  in  sight  of  some  a 
least  who  would  be  perfectly  able  to  take  the  matter  up  and  report  their  con 
duct  in  high  quarters.    Their  worships  had  simply  flagellated  in  public  the  lai 

"Quis  credat  in  tot  familiis  nullum  fuisse  inf  antem  ? »  is  ^decisive,  the  rest  of  hi 

obs^ation,  "Et  Judaeos  circumcidendis,  Gentiles  lustrandis  ilhs  assuetos,  non  etiai 

obtulisseillosbaptismo?"  has  much  weight.  ,  **^  *    .uA  «„«« 

^Acts  xvi.  34,  ^yoAAiaro,  impf.  0,  D  various  versions,  &o.    Katrei  ovfcv  *>  aXXa  p^ai 

2  ln  Acts  XVi.  35,  D  adds  dvofiv^fVre*  tov  ctuxpov  tov  yeywdra.  inarjani.  ,T     •  - 

3  ActYxvi.  37.    The  'P^a/ov*  MPXovras  is  perhaps  an  allusion  to  the  insolent  loySa, 
acis  xvi.  01.     x  ,*  accusers  (ver.  21).     See  the  Lex  Cornelia,  DuU  < 

tfwapxoiw  and  Potatoes  oZtnv  ot  tne  accusers  vver.  *a;. 

JoSSto  T- U  story found  in  I"**"*  ToxurU  (27-34),  about  a  Greek  medic, 
Sent  named ^tiphiKs,  who  is  imprisoned  in  Egypt  with  his  servant  on  a  false  char 
„f  rtfw  fTm  a  temnle  Krenkel  (p.  221)  characterises  it  as  "a  subtle  conjecture  thi 
l^a^ofWcts^nimiltionof  tMsstory     £d  this  is  critic**  . 

*  Cic  in  Vert.  ii.  1,  9;  Plaut,  Curcvl  v,  3, 16;  Tac.  H.  1.  th 

•  Cic.  pro  Rabvr.  3, 
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nd  majesty  of  Borne.1  They  did  not  at  all  like  the  notion  of  being  them- 
elves  summoned  before  the  Proconsul's  court  to  answer  for  their  flagrant 
[legality ;  so,  trusting  to  the  placability  of  the  Jewish  character  as  regards 
aere  personal  wrongs,  they  came  in  person,  accompanied,  says  one  manu- 
cript,  by  many  friends.2  Entreating  the  pardon  of  their  prisoners,  they 
irged  them,  with  reiterated  requests,  to  leave  the  city,  excusing  themselves 
n  the  plea  that  they  had  mistaken  their  true  character,  and  pleading  that, 
c  they  stayed,  there  might  be  another  ebullition  of  public  anger.3  Paul  and 
ilae,  however,  were  courageous  men,  and  had  no  intention  to  give  any  colour 
f  justice  to  the  treatment  they  had  received  by  sneaking  out  of  the  city. 
Vom  the  prison  they  went  straight  to  the  house  of  Lydia ;  nor  was  it  till 
hey  had  seen  the  assembled  brethren,  and  given  them  their  last  exhortation, 
tiat  they  turned  their  backs  on  the  beautiful  scenes  where  a  hopeful  work 
ad  been  rudely  ended  by  their  first  experience  of  Gentile  persecution.  But, 
1  accordance  with  a  frequent  custom  of  St.  Paul,4  they  left  Luke  behind 
iem.6  Perhaps  at  Philippi  he  had  found  favourable  opportunities  for  the 
tercise  of  his  art,  and  he  could  at  the  same  time  guide  and  strengthen 
le  little  band  of  Philippian  converts,  before  whom  days  and  years  of  bitter 
arsecution  were  still  in  store.6 


CHAPTER   XXVL 

THESSALONICA  AND  BERCEA. 


M.y7jfJLoy^€T€  y&p  aBe\<l>ol  rov  kSitov  r\^.S>v  kcu  rhv  p,6x8ov. — 1  Thess.  ii.  9. 
",In  oppidum  devium  Beroeam  profugisti." — Cic.  in  Pis.  36. 

eaving  Philippi,  with  its  mingled  memories  of  suffering  and  happiness, 
aul  and  Silvanus  and  Timotheus  took  an  easy  day's  journey  of  about  three- 
|id-thirty  miles  to  the  beautiful  town  of  Amphipolis.  It  lies  to  the  south  of 
splendid  lake,  under  sheltering  hills,  three  miles  from  the  sea,  and  on  the 
Ige  of  a  plain  of  boundless  fertility.    The  strength  of  its  natural  position, 

i 

*  "  Facinus  est  vinciri  civem  Romanum,  teelus  verberari,"  Cic.  in  Verr,  v.  66. 

*  Acts  xvi.  39,  D,  Trapayeyo/xeVot  /uera  <f>i\.<av  rroXXtov  eiy  rijv  <f>v\aicriv. 

8  All  this  is  intrinsically  probable,  otherwise  I  would  not,  of  course,  insert  it  on  the 
le  and  fantastic  authority  of  D,  dirovres  *Hyi>o>)<ra/xei/  ra  Koff  v/xas  oTt  lore  a»/5pes  SiKatot,  &c, 

Ua  tirjTTore  irakiv  avarpa^uxriv  rjfuv  €7ri/cpa£oi>Tes  maff  vixQjv. 

4  Cf.  xvii.  14;  xvuL  19;  Titus  L  5;  2  Tim.  iv.  20. 

5  The  third  person  is  resumed  in  Acts  xvii.  1,  and  the  first  person  only  recurs  in 
ts  xx.  5. 

*  Phil.  i.  28 — 30.  Although  here  and  there  the  Apostles  won  a  convert  of  higher  rank, 
was  their  glory  that  their  followers  were  mainly  the  babes  and  sucklings  of  human 
tellect— not  many  wise,  not  many  noble,  not  many  rich,  but  the  weak  things  of  the 
hid.  "  Philosophy,"  says  Voltaire,  * '  was  never  meant  for  the  people.  The  canaille  of 
j-day  resembles  in  everything  the  canaille  of  the  last  4,000  years.     We  have  never  cared 

enlighten  cobblers  and  maid-servants.     That  is  the  work  of  Apostles.''    Yes  :  and  it  was 
e  work  of  Christ. 
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nearly  encircled  by  a  great  bend  of  the  river,  the  mines  which  were  near  it,  and 
the  neighbouring  forests,  which  furnished  to  the  Athenian  navy  so  many 

P™8'6*  "To  be  the  mast 

Of  some  great  ammiral," 

made  it  a  position  of  high  importance  during  the  Peloponnesian  wars.    H  St. 

Paul  had  ever  read  Herodotus  he  may  have  thought  with  horror  of  the  human 

sacrifice  of  Xerxes1— the  burial  alive  at  this  place  of  nine  youths  and  nine 

maidens;  and  if  he  had  read  Thucydides— which  is  excessively  doubtful,  in 

spite  of  a  certain  analogy  between  their  forms  of  expression— he  would  have 

gazed  with  peculiar  interest  on  the  sepulchral  mound  of  Brasidas,  and  thej 

hollowing  of  the  stones  in  the  way-worn  city  street  which  showed  the  feet  oi 

men  and  horses  under  the  gate,  and  warned  Kleon  that  a  sally  was  intended.' 

If  he  could  read  Livy,  which  is  by  no  means  probable,  he  would  recall  the  fad 

that  in  this  town  Paulus  ^Einilius3— one  of  the  family  from  whom  his  owr 

father  or  grandfather  may  have  derived  his  name— had  here  proclaimed,  u 

the  name  of  Rome,  that  Macedonia  should  be  free.    But  all  this  was  little  oi 

nothing  to  the  Jewish  missionaries.     At  Amphipolis  there  was  no  synagogue 

and  therefore  no  ready  means  of  addressing  either  Jews  or  Gentiles.4    The? 

therefore  proceeded  the  next  day  thirty  miles  farther,  through  scenery  of  sur 

passing  loveliness,  along  the  Strymonic  Gulf,  through  the  wooded  pass  o 

Aulon,  where  St.  Paul  may  have  looked  at  the  tomb  of  Euripides,  and  alonj 

the  shores  of  Lake  Bolbe  to  Apollonia.    Here  again  they  rested  for  a  night 

and  the  next  day,  pursuing  their  journey  across  the  neck  of  the  promontory  o 

Chalcidice,  and    leaving   Olynthus  and  Potidsea,  with  their  heart-stirrm 

memories,  far  to  the  south,  they  advanced  nearly  forty  miles  farther  to  th 

far-famed  town  of  Thessalonica,  the  capital  of  aU^  Macedonia,  and  though 

free  city,5  the  residence  of  the  Roman  Proconsul 

Its  position  on  the  Egnatian  road,  commanding  the  entrance  to  two  gre* 
inland  districts,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  had  made  it  a 
important  seat  of  commerce.  Since  the  days  when  Cassander  had  re-founde 
it  and  changed  its  name  from  Therma  to  Thessalonica  in  honour  of  his  wif 
who  was  a  daughter  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  it  had  always  been  a  flounshir 
city,  with  many  historic  associations.  Here  Cicero  had  spent  his  days  . 
melancholy  exile.*  Here  a  triumphal  arch,  still  standing,  commemorates  i 
victory  of  Octavianus  and  Antony  at  Philippi.  From  hence,  as  with  the  bk 
of  a  trumpet,  not  only  in  St.  Paul's  days/  but  for  centuries  afterwards,  t 
Word  of  God  sounded  forth  among  the  neighbouring  tribes.  Here  Theodosi' 
was  guilty  of  that  cruel  massacre,  for  which  St.  Ambrose,  with  heroic  fait 
fulness,  kept  him  for  eight  months  from  the  cathedral  of  Milan.  Here  : 
good  and  learned  Bishop  Eustathius  wrote  those  scholia  on  Homer,  wm 

i  Hdt  vii  114  8  Thuc.  iv.  103-107,  v.  6-11.  *  Uv.  xly.  30. 

4  The  Wn  had  become  so  msignttcant  that  Strabo  does  not  even  mention  it 

*  Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  17.  6  ^ic-  Fro-  planCt  41'  +     -  '   ™* 
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)lace  him  in  the  first  rank  of  ancient  commentators.  It  received  the  title  of 
'  the  orthodox  city,"  because  it  was  for  centuries  a  bulwark  of  Christendom, 
3ut  it  was  taken  by  Amurath  II.  in  1430.  Saloniki  is  still  a  great  commercial 
port  of  70,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  nearly  one-third  are  Jews;  and  the 
mtrage  of  Mohammedan  fanaticism  which  has  brought  its  name  into  recent 
prominence  is  but  the  beginning  of  events  which  will  yet  change  the  map  and 
the  destinies  of  Southern  Europe. 

At  this  city — blighted  now  by  the  curse  of  Islam,  but  still  beautiful  on  the 
slopes  of  its  vine-clad  hills,  with  Pelion  and  Olympus  full  in  view — the 
missionaries  rested,  for  here  was  the  one  Jewish  synagogue  which  sufficed  for 
the  entire  district.1  After  securing  the  means  of  earning  their  daily  bread, 
which  was  no  easy  matter,  they  found  a  lodging  in  the  house  of  a  Jew,  who 
had  Graecised  the  common  name  of  Jesus  into  Jason.2  Even  if  their  quarters 
were  gratuitously  allowed  them,  St.  Paul,  accepting  no  further  aid,  was  forced 
fco  daily  and  nightly  labour  of  the  severest  description3  to  provide  himself 
with  the  small  pittance  which  alone  sufficed  his  wants.  Even  this  was  not 
!  sufficient.  Poor  as  he  was — for  if  he  ever  possessed  any  private  means  he  had 
now  lost  them  all4 — the  expenses  of  the  journey  from  Philippi  had  probably  left 
him  and  his  companions  nearly  penniless,  and  but  for  the  timely  liberality  of 
the  Philippians  it  would  have  fared  hardly  with  the  Apostle,  and  he  might 
even  have  been  left  without  means  to  pursue  his  further  journeys.5  There 
is  no  contradiction  between  the  two  contributions  from  Philippi  and  the 
Apostle's  account  of  his  manual  labours ;  for  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he 
only  stayed  in  Thessalonica  a  little  more  than  three  weeks.6  In  addition  to  the 
fact  that  the  second  contribution  would  be  partly  wanted  for  his  new  journeys, 
we  find  that  at  this  time  a  famine  was  raging,  which  caused  the  price  of  wheat 
to  rise  to  six  times  its  usual  rate.7  However  much  this  famine  may  have 
enhanced  the  difficulties  of  St.  Paul  and  his  companions,  it  must  have  confirmed 
him  in  the  purpose  of  placing  the  motives  of  his  ministry  above  suspicion  by 
making  it  absolutely  gratuitous.  Such  disinterestedness  added  much  to  the 
strength  of  his  position,  especially  in  the  "  deep  poverty "  which  must  have 
prevailed  in  such  times  among  the  low-born  proselytes  of  a  despised  religion. 
If  St%  Paul  did  not  refuse  the  contributions  from  Philippi,  it  was  because  they 
came  spontaneously,  at  an  hour  of  bitter  need,  from  those  who  could  spare  the 
money,  and  who,  as  he  well  knew,  would  be  pained  by  any  refusal  of  their 

1  Acts  xvii.  1.  v)  <ruvay(ayyj  is  probably  the'right  reading,  though  the  >j  is  wanting  in 
a,  A,  B,  D.  In  any  case  it  is  evidently  meant  that  there  was  but  one  synagogue,  and 
tradition  still  points  out  the  mosque — once  the  Church  of  St.  Demetrius,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  stand  upon  its  site.  There  are  now  nearly  forty  Jewish  synagogues  in 
Saloniki. 

2  Eom.  xvi.  21. 

1  Thess.  ii.  9,  i>vktol<;  yap  koX  q/xepas  epya£op.epoi,  Trpbs  to  ny  entPapYxral  riva  vix<avt"K.T.k. 

4  Phil.  iii.  8,  ra  nana  c^icotf^.  s'  Phil.  iv.  15,  16. 

•  He  can  hardly  have  failed  to  stay  much  longer,  for  Philippi  was  a  hundred  miJes 
from  Thessalonica,  and  it  would  take  time  for  news  to  travel  and  the  to-and-fro  journey 
to  be  made. 

7  Pointed  out  by  Mr.  Lewin,  Fasti  Sacri,  p.  290;  St.  Paul,  I  231. 
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proffered  aid.  Yet  all  who  knew  him  knew  well  that  the  aid  came  nnsonght 
and  that,  as  [far  as  Paul's  own  personal  life  was  concerned,  he  was  utterlj 
indifferent  to  privations,  and  set  the  example  of  an  unflinching  enduranc* 
rendered  easy  by  a  perfect  trust  in  God.1 

For  three  Sabbaths  in  succession  he  went  to  the  synagogue,  and  arguec 
with  the  Jews.  It  might  well  have  been  that  the  outrage  at  Philippi,  and  iti 
still  lingering  effects,  would  have  damped]  his  zeal,  and  made  him  shrink  f ron 
another  persecution.  But,  fresh  as  he  was  from  such  pain  and  peril,  h< 
carried  on  his  discussions  with  undiminished  force  and  courage,2  explaining 
the  prophecies,  and  proving  from  them  that  the  Messiah  was  to  suffer,  and  t< 
rise  from  the  dead,  and  that  "this  is  the  Messiah,  Jesus,  whom  I  am  preaching 
to  you."3  The  synagogue  audience  was  mainly  composed  of  Jews,  and  o. 
these  some  were  convinced  and  joined  the  Church.4  Conspicuous  among 
them  for  his  subsequent  devotion,  and  all  the  more  conspicuous  as  being 
almost  the  only  warmly-attached  convert  whom  St.  Paul  won  from  the  rank 
of  "the  circumcision/'  was  Aristarchus,  the  sharer  of  St.  Paul's  perils5  fron 
mob-violence  at  Ephesus,  of  his  visit  to  Jerusalem,  of  his  voyage  and  ship 
wreck,  and  of  his  last  imprisonment.  A  larger  number,  however,  of  proselyte 
and  of  Greeks  accepted  the  faith,6  and  not  a  few  women,  of  whom  some  wer- 
in  a  leading  position.  This  inveterate  obstinacy  of  the  Jews,  contrasting 
sadly  with  the  ready  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  especially  of  women,  wh* 
in  all  ages  have  been  more  remarkable  than  men  for  religious  earnestness,  is  i 
phenomenon  which  constantly  recurs  in  the  early  history  of  Christianity 
Nor  is  this  wholly  to  be  wondered  at.  The  Jew  was  at  least  in  possession  o 
a  religion,  which  had  raised  him  to  a  height  of  moral  superiority  above  hi 
Gentile  contemporaries ;  but  the  Gentile  of  this  day  had  no  religion  at  a] 
worth  speaking  of.  If  the  Jew  had  more  and  more  mistaken  the  shell  o 
ceremonialism  for  the  precious  truths  of  which  that  ceremonialism  was  but  th 
integument,  he  was  at  least  conscious  that  there  were  deep  truths  which  la; 
enshrined  behind  the  rites  and  observances  which  ^he  so  fanatically  cherished 
But  on  what  deep  truths  could  the  Greek  woman  rest,  if  her  life  were  pun 
and  if  her  thoughts  had  been  elevated  above  the  ignorant  domesticism  whic 
was  the  only  recognised  virtue  of  her  sex  P  What  comfort  was  there  for  he 
in  the  cold  grey  eyes  of  Athene,  or  the  stereotyped  smile  of  the  voJuptuonl 
Aphrodite  P     And  when  the  Thessalonian  Greek   raised  his  eyes  to  th] 

i  Phil.  iv.  11, 12. 

2  1  Thess.  ii.  2,  eiraf  pqo-iaffaftip' ;  Acts  xvii.  2,  SteAeyeTo  avroi*  The  teaching  of  the  gym 
gogue  admitted  of  discussions  and  replies  (John  vi.  25,  &c.).s  as  it  does  to  this  day  in  tb 
Rabbinic  synagogues. 

*  Acts  Xvii.  3,  8t.avoCyuiv  kcu  napaTiOefutvos. 

4  One  of  these  was  Secundus  (Acts  xx.  4),  and,  perhaps,  a  Gaius  (xix.  29).  The  name 
are  common  enough,  but  it  is  a  curious  coincidence  to  find  them,  as  well  as  the  nam 
Sosipater,  inscribed  among  the  Politarchs  on  the  triumphal  arch  of  Thessalonica. 

5  Acts  xix.  29 ;  xx,  4 ;  Ool.  iv.  10,  ovvauxjidXoiros ;  Philem.  24. 

6  In  Acts  xvii.  4,  even  if  there  be  insufficient  MSS.  evidence  in  favour  of  the  readia 
t»i/t€  (reSo/xeVwKarEAA^wy  (A,  D,  Vulg.,  Copt.),  yet  the  Epistles  prove  decidedly  tha 
Gentiles  predominated  among  the  convert?, 
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^peopled  heaven  of  the  Olympus,  which  towered  over  the  blue  gulf  on  which 
s  city  stood — when  his  imagination  could  no  longer  place  the  throne  of 
bus,  and  the  session  of  his  mighty  deities,  on  that  dazzling  summit  where 
icero  had  remarked  with  pathetic  irony  that  he  saw  nothing  but  snow  and 
le — what  compensation  could  he  find  for  the  void  left  in  his  heart  by  a  dead 
'ligion  ?  *■  By  adopting  circumcision  he  might  become,  as  it  were,  a  Helot  of 
idaism ;  and  to  such  a  sacrifice  he  was  not  tempted.  But  the  Gospel  which 
aul  preached  had  no  esoteric  doctrines,  and  no  supercilious  exclusions,  and 
>  repellent  ceremonials;  it  came  with  a  Divine  Example  and  a  free  gift 

all,  and  that  free  gift  involved  all  that  was  most  precious  to  the  troubled 
id  despondent  soul.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  Church  of  Thessalonica  was 
ainly  Gentile,  as  is  proved  by  the  distinct  language  of  St.  Paul,2  and  the 
tal  absence  of  any  Old  Testament  allusion  in  the  two  Epistles.  In  the 
tree  weeks  of  synagogue  preaching,  St.  Paul  had  confined  his  argument  to 
jripture;  but  to  Gentile  converts  of  only  a  few  months'  standing  such 
guments  would  have  been  unintelligible,  and  they  were  needless  to  those 
10  had  believed  on  the  personal  testimony  to  a  risen  Christ. 

After  mentioning  the  first  three  Sabbaths,  St.  Luke  furnishes  us  with  no 
rther  details  of  the  stay  at  Thessalonica.  But  we  can  trace  several  interest- 
g  facts  about  their  further  residence  from  the  personal  allusions  of  St.  Paul's 
>istles.  The  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians — the  earliest  of  all  his 
fcters  which  have  come  down  to  us — was  written  within  a  month  or  two 

his  departure.  We  trace  in  it  the  tone  of  sadness  and  the  yearning  for 
lighter  future  which  were  natural  to  one  whose  habitual  life  at  this  time 
\3  that  of  a  hated  and  hunted  outcast.  We  see  that  the  infant  Church  was 
markable  for  a  faithfulness,  love,  and  patience  which  made  it  famous  as 
model  church  in  all  Macedonia  and  Achaia.3  It  shone  all  the  more  brightly 
■am  the  fierce  afflictions  which  from  the  first  encompassed  the  brethren,  but 
ued  either  to  quench  their  constancy  or  dim  their  joy.4  St.  Paul  dwells 
uch  on  his  own  bearing  and  example  among  them;   the  boldness  which 

showed  in  spite  of  present  opposition  and  past  persecutions;  the  total 
sence  of  all  delusive  promises  in  a  teaching  which  plainly  warned  them  that 

be  near  Christ  was  to  be  near  the  fire ; 5  the  conviction  wrought  by  the 
esent  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  testifying  to  his  words ; 6  the  simplicity  and 
icerity  which  enabled  him  to  appeal  to  them  as  witnesses  that  his  Gospel 
is  not  stained  by  the  faintest  touch  of  deceitful  flattery,  or  guilty  motive,  or 
in-glorious  self-seeking;7  the  independence  which  he  had  maintained;8  the 
if -sacrificing  tenderness  which  he  had  showed ;  the  incessant  severity  of  his 
lustry;9  the  blameless  purity  of  his  life;  the  individual  solicitude  of  his 

1  "  Subversae  Deorum  arae,  lares  a  quibusdam  in  publicum  abjecti  "  (Suet.  Calig.  5). 
?lures  nusquam  jam  Deos  ullos  interpretabantur  n  (Plin.  JEpp,  vi.  20 :  supra,  p.  17). 

2  1  Thess.  i.  9 ;  ii.  14.  3  i  Thess.  1#  2,  3,  6-8. 
4  2  Thess.  i.  4,  5 ;  1  Thess.  ii.  14 ;  1.  6. 

6  1  Thess.  iii.  4,  "We  told  you  before  that  we  should  suffer  tribulation."    6  cyytfe  ftou 
**  toO  nvpos  (saying  of  our  Lord.    Orig.  Horn,  in  Jerem,  iii.  778). 
6  Id.  Ii  1,  2.         7  id.  i.  5.         s  u,  ii.  3—6.         9  Id.  ii.  9 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  8-10, 
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instructions.1  And  this  high  example  had  produced  its  natural  effects,  I 
they  had  embraced  his  teaching  with  passionate  whole-heartedness  as  a  divii 
message,2  and  inspired  him  with  an  affection  which  made  their  image  ev< 
present  to  his  imagination,  though  untoward  hindrances  had  foiled  a  twia 
repeated  attempt  to  visit  them  again. 

The  Epistle  also  throws  light  on  that  special  feature  of  St.  Paul's  teachin 
which  was  ultimately  made  the  ground  for  the  attack  upon  him.  His  suffe 
ings  had  naturally  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  future ;  the  cruelty  of  man  ha 
tended  to  fix  his  faith  yet  more  fervently  on  the  help  of  God ;  the  wickednet 
of  earthly  rulers,  and  the  prevalence  of  earthly  wrongs,  had  combined  wit 
circumstances  on  which  we  shall  touch  hereafter,  to  fill  his  teaching  with  tl 
hopes  and  prophecies  of  a  new  kingdom  and  a  returning  King.  His  expe< 
tation  of  the  rapid  revelation  of  that  Second  Advent  had  been  a  theme 
encouragement  under  incessant  afflictions..! 

Few  indeed  were  the  untroubled  periods  of  ministry  in  the  life  of  St.  Pau 
The  jealousy  and  hatred  which  had  chased  him  from  city  to  city  of  Pisidia  an 
Lycaonia  pursued  him  here.  The  Jews  from  first  to  last— the  Jews  for  who? 
he  felt  in  his  inmost  heart  so  tender  an  affection— were  destined  to  be  the  plagt 
and  misery  of  his  suffering  life.  At  Antioch  and  Jerusalem,  Jews  nominal] 
within  the  fold  of  Christ  opposed  his  teaching  and  embittered  his  days;  in  a 
other  cities  it  was  the  Jews  who  contradicted  and  blasphemed  the  holy  nam 
which  he  was  preaching.  In  the  planting  of  his  Churches  he  had  to  fear  the: 
deadly  opposition;  in  the  watering  of  them,  their  yet  more  deadly  fraternity 
The  Jews  who  hated  Christ  sought  his  life;  the  Jews  who  professed  to  to 
Him  undermined  his  efforts.  The  one  faction  endangered  his  existence,  tl 
other  ruined  his  peace.  Never,  till  death  released  him,  was  he  wholly  fre 
from  their  violent  conspiracies  or  their  insidious  calumnies.  Without,  the 
sprang  upon  him  at  every  opportunity  like  a  pack  of  wolves;  within,  they  hi 
themselves  in  sheep's  clothing  to  worry  and  tear  his  flocks.  And  at  Thessalonic 
he  had  yet  a  new  form  of  persecution  against  which  to  contend.  It  was  nc 
purely  Jewish  as  in  Palestine,  or  purely  Gentile  as  at  Philippi,  or  combined  8 
at  Iconium,  but  was  simply  a  brutal  assault  of  the  mob,  hounded  on  by  Jews  i 
the  background.  Jealous,3  as  usual,  that  the  abhorred  preaching  of  a  crucifie 
Messiah  should  in  a  few  weeks  have  won  a  greater  multitude  of  adherents  tha 
they  had  won  during  many  years  to  the  doctrines  of  Moses— furious,  abov 
all,  to  see  themselves  deprived  of  the  resources,  the  reverence,  and  the  adhesio 
of  leading  women— they  formed  an  unholy  alliance  with  the  lowest  dregs  c 
the  Thessalonian  populace.  Owing  to  the  dishonour  in  which  manual  pursuit 
were  held  in  ancient  days,4  every  large  city  had  a  superfluous  population  c 
worthless  idlers— clients  who  lived  on  the  doles  of  the  wealthy,  flatterers  wh 

1  1  Thess.  il.  11.  2  j^  11§  13i 

8  This  is  sufficiently  obvious,  whether  we  read  ftfciwrw  in  Acts  xvii.  5  (A  B,  &  an 
many  versions)  or  not.  ^ 

4  !li miberales  autem  et  sordid!  quaestus  mercenariorum  omniumque  quorum  opera 
non  artes  sunt ;  est  enim  ipsa  merces  auotoramentum  servftutis  °  (Cie,  Dt  Off,  i.  42/. 
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awned  at  the  feet  of  the  influential,  the  lazzaroni  of  streets,  mere  loafers  and 
piterers,  the  hangers-on  of  forum,1  the  claqueurs  of  law-courts,  tho  scum  that 
fathered  about  the  shallowest  outmost  waves  of  civilisation.  Hiring  the 
assistance  of  these  roughs  and  scoundrels,2  the  Jews  disturbed  the  peace  of 
he  city  by  a  fanatical  riot,  and  incited  the  mob  to  attack  the  house  of  Jason, 
a  order  to  bring  the  Apostles  before  the  popular  Assembly.  But  Paul  had 
eceived  timely  warning,  and  he  and  his  companions  were  in  safe  concealment, 
foiled  in  this  object,  they  seized  Jason  and  one  or  two  others  whom  they 
ecognised  as  Christians,  and  dragged  them  before  the  Politarchs,3  or  pre- 
(iding  magistrates  of  the  free  city  of  Thessalonica.  "  These  fellows,"  they 
Routed,  "  these  seditious  agitators  of  the  civilised  world4  have  found  their 
py  here  also.  Jason  has  received  them.  The  whole  set  of  them  ought  to 
e  punished  on  a  crimen  majestatis,  for  they  go  in  the  teeth  of  Caesar's 
lecrees,  and  say  that  there  is  a  different  king,  namely  Jesus."6  But  the  mob 
Lid  not  altogether  succeed  in  carrying  their  point.  In  dealing  with  the  seven 
'olitarchs,  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  proconsular  residence,  they  were 
paling  with  people  of  much  higher  position,  and  much  more  imbued  with  the 
,loraan  sense  of  law,  than  the  provincial  duumviri  of  Philippi.  Neither  the 
magistrates  nor  the  general  multitude  of  the  city  liked  the  aspect  of  affairs, 
t  was  on  the  face  of  it  too  ludicrous  to  suppose  that  hard-working  artisans 
ke  Jason  and  his  friends  could  be  seriously  contemplating  revolutionary 
leasures,  or  could  be  really  guilty  of  laesa  majestas.6  A  very  short  hearing 
ufficed  to  show  them  that  this  was  some  religious  opinion  entertained  by  a 
bw  poor  people,  and  so  far  from  taking  strong  measures  or  inflicting  any 
unishment,  they  contented  themselves  with  making  Jason  and  the  others  give 
pme  pecuniary  security 7  that  they  would  keep  the  peace,  and  so  dismissed 

1  Subrostrani  (Cic.  Epp.  Farm,  viii.  1,  2),  Subbasilicani  (Plant.  Capt.  iv.  2,  35),  turba 
rrensis.     "Lewdb  (A.S.  Icewede)  means  (1)  lay,  (2)  ignorant,  (3)  bad. 

2  Acts  xvii.  5,  twv  ayopcuW  a^Spa?  nrd?  Tronjpov*.    Cf .  Ar.  Eg.  181 ;  Sen.  De  Bene/.  7. 

8  This  name  is^  unknown  to  classical  literature.  It  would  have  furnished  fine  scope 
>r  the  suspicious  ingenuity  of  Baur  and  Zeller,  had  it  not  been  fortunately  preserved  as 
le  title  of  the  Thessalonian  magistrates  on  a  still  legible  inscription  over  the  triumphal 
irch  at  Thessalonica,  known  as  the  Vardar  gate  (Bdckh.  Inscr.  1967).  This  arch  was 
jcently  destroyed,  but  the  fragments  were  saved  by  our  Consul,  and  were  brought  to  the 
iritish  Museum  in  1876.  There  are  seven,  and  among  them  the  names  of  Sosipater, 
laius,  and  Secundus.  There  are  no  soi-disant  o-Tparqyoi  or  paBSoCxoi  in  the  Urbs  Libera 
ihessalonica,  as  there  were  at  the  colony  Philippi,  but  there  was  a  o*>jp,o?  and  TroAirapxai. 

4  The  expression  shows  how  widely  Christianity  was  spreading,  and  perhaps  alludes 
)  the  recent  events  at  Rome,  which  may  have  been  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  Jews 
lemselves  to  keep  rather  in  the  background,  and  incite  the  Gentiles  to  get  the  Apostles 
spelled. 

5  The  half  truth,  which  made  this  accusation  all  the  more  of  a  lie,  is  seen  in  St. 
aul's  preaching  of  the  Second  Advent  (1,  2  Thess.  passim)  and  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
.  Thess.  ii.  12 ;  2  Thess.  i.  5),  and  not  impossibly  in  some  distortion  of  what  he  had  told 
lem  of  6  Karixav  and  to  Karixov  (2  Thess.  ii.  6,  7).  The  M  nee  Caesaribus  honor  "  is  one  of 
le  complaints  of  Tacitus  against  the  Jews  (Hist.  v.  5). 

6  We  see  in  the  pages  of  Tacitus  that  it  was  the  endless  elasticity  of  this  charge — the 
'xmen  majestatis— which  made  it  so  terrible  an  engine  of  tyranny  (Ann.  iii.  38).  The 
;cts  here  mentioned  strikingly  illustrate  this.  Any  one  who  chose  to  turn  delator  might 
ius  crush  an  obscure  Jew  as  easily  as  he  could  crush  a  powerful  noble. 

7  Acts  xvij.  9,  \aSoyres  t?  Imvoy  sounds  }%■&  a  translation  oi  the  Latin  phrase  "  Sfctia- 
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thorn.  But  this  was  a  sufficient  sign  that  for  the  present  further  mission  worl 
would  be  impossible.  No  magistrates  like  the  presence  of  even  an  innocentl 
disturbing  element  in  their  jurisdiction,  and  if  Paul  and  Silas  were  brough 
in  person  before  them,  they  might  not  escape  so  easily.  Nor,  in  the  defectiv 
police  regulations  of  antiquity,  was  it  at  all  certain  that  the  moderation  of  th 
magistrates  would  be  an  efficient  protection  to  two  poor  Jews  from  the  hatre 
and  violence  of  a  mob.  In  any  case  it  is  probable  that  they  would  be  unwillin) 
to  run  the  risk  of  impoverishing  Jason  and  their  other  friends  by  causing 
forfeiture  of  the  scant  and  much-needed  earnings  which  they  had  been  obligei 
to  pledge.  The  brethren,  therefore,  devised  means  to  secure  the  escape  o 
Paul  and  Silas  by  night.  It  is  not  impossible  that  Timotheus  stayed  amonj 
them  for  a  time,  to  teach  and  organise  the  Church,  and  to  add  those  las 
exhortations  which  should  nerve  them  to  bear  up  against  the  persecutions  o 
many  years.1  For  in  the  Church  of  the  Thessalonians,  which  was  in  somj 
respects  the  fairest  gain  of  his  mission,  St.  Paul  felt  an  intense  solicitude 
manifested  by  the  watchful  care  with  which  he  guarded  its  interests.2 

When  night  had  fallen  over  the  tumult  which  had  been  surging  througl 
the  streets  of  Thessalonica,  news  of  the  issue  of  the  trial  before  the  Politarch 
was  brought  to  Paul  and  Silas  in  their  concealment.  The  dawn  might  easil; 
witness  a  still  more  dangerous  outbreak,  and  they  therefore  planned  a: 
immediate  escape.  They  gathered  together  their  few  poor  possessions,  an 
under  the  cover  of  darkness  stole  through  the  silent  and  deserted  street 
under  the  triumphal  Arch  of  Augustus,  and  through  the  western  gate 
Whither  should  they  now  turn  ?  From  Philippi,  the  virtual  capital 
Macedonia  Prima,  they  had  been  driven  to  Thessalonica,  the  capital  of  Mace 
donia  Secunda.  An  accidental  collision  with  Gentile  interests  had  cost  thei 
flagellation,  outrage,  and  imprisonment  in  the  colony;  the  fury  of  Jewis 
hatred  had  imperilled  their  lives,  and  caused  trouble  and  loss  to  their  friend 
in  the  free  city.  Should  they  now  make  their  way  to  Pella,  the  famous  birtb 
place  of  the  young  Greek  who  had  subdued  the  world,  and  whose  genius  ha< 
left  an  indelible  impress  on  the  social  and  political  conditions  which  the; 
everywhere  encountered  P  To  do  this  would  be  obviously  useless.  Th 
Jewish  synagogues  of  the  dispersion  were  in  close  connexion  with  each  othei 
and  the  watchword  would  now  be  evidently  given  to  hound  the  fugitives  frou 
place  to  place,  and  especially  to  silence  Paul  as  the  arch-apostate  who  wa 
persuading  all  men  everywhere,  as  they  calumniously  asserted,  to  forsake  th 
Law  of  Moses.  Another  and  less  frequented  road  would  lead  them  to  a  com 
paratively  unimportant  town,  which  lay  off  the  main  route,  in  which  their  pre 

datione  accepta."  Cf.  Lev.  xxv.  26  (LXX.).  It  was  the  Jewish  sense  that  the  Roman 
loved  justice  which  made  them  all  the  more  readily  accept  their  yoke  (Jos.  Antt.  xvii.  i 
§  4,  and  13,  §  2  ;  B.  J.  vi.  6,  §  2  ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvi.  37).  Titus  upbraided  them  wit! 
all  the  generous  favours  which  they  had  received  from  Rome  (Jos.  B.  J.  vi.  2,  §  4). 

1  I  agree  with  Alford  in  thinking  that  the  mention  of  Timothy  in  the  superscripts 
of  both  Epistles,  and  his  mission  to  them  from  Athens,  prove  that  he  was  with  St.  Pmj 
during  this  visit. 

2  Thess.  ii.  18. 
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«nce  might,  for  a  time  at  any  rate,  remain  unsuspected.  Striking  off  from  the. 
;reat  Yia  Egnatia  to  one  which  took  a  more  southerly  direction,  the  two  fugitives 
made  their  way  through  the  darkness.  A  night  escape  of  at  least  fifty  miles,  along 
n  unknown  road,  involving  the  dangers  of  pursuit  and  the  crossing  of  large  andj 
requently  flooded  rivers  like  the  Axius,  the  Echidorus,  the  Lydias,  and  some, 
f  the  numerous  affluents  of  the  Haliacmon,  is  passed  over  with  a  single  word. 
3an  we  wonder  at  the  absence  of  all  allusion  to  the  beauties,  delights,  andj 
ssociations  of  travel  in  the  case  of  one  whose  travels  were  not  only  tho 
iborious  journeys,  beset  with  incessant  hardships,  of  a  sickly  Jewish  artisan, 
ut  also  those  of  one  whose  life  in  its  endless  trials  was  a  spectacle  unto  the. 
ni verse,  to  angels  and  to  men  ? l        #, 

The  town  which  they  had  in  view  as  a  place  of  refuge  was  Bercea,2  and 
|heir  motive  in  going  there  receives  striking  and  unexpected  illustration  from 
passage  of  Cicero.  In  his  passionate  philippic  against  Piso  he  says  to  him 
hat  after  his  gross  maladministration  of  Macedonia,  he  was  so  unpopular  that 
e  had  to  slink  into  Thessalonica  incognito,  and  by  night ; 3  and  that  from 
hence,  unable  to  bear  the  concert  of  wailers,  and  the  hurricane  of  complaints, 
e  left  the  main  road  and  fled  to  the  out-of-the-way  town  of  Bercea.  We 
annot  doubt  that  this  comparatively  secluded  position  was  the  reason  why 
*aul  and  Silas  chose  it  as  safer  than  the  more  famous  and  frequented  Pella. 

And  as  they  traversed  the  pleasant  streets  of  the  town — "dewy,"  like 
hose  of  Tivoli,  "  with  twinkling  rivulets '? — it  must  have  been  with  sinking 
earts,  in  spite  of  all  their  courage  and  constancy,  that  Paul  and  Silas  once 
lore  made  their  way,  as  their  first  duty,  into  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews. 
Jut  if  the  life  of  the  Christian  missionary  has  its  own  breadths  of  gloom,  it 
lso  has  its  lights,  and  after  all  the  storms  which  they  had  encountered  they 
rere  cheered  in  their  heaviness  by  a  most  encouraging  reception.  The  Jews 
f  this  synagogue  were  less  obstinate,  less  sophisticated,  than  those  whom  St. 
"aul  ever  found  elsewhere.  When  he  had  urged  upon  them  those  arguments 
rom  the  Psalms,  and  from  Isaiah,  and  from  Habakkuk,  about  a  Messiah  who 
ras  to  die,  and  suffer,  and  rise  again,  and  about  faith  as  the  sole  means  of 
ustification,  the  Jews,  instead  of  turning  upon  him  as  soon  a3  they  under- 
fcood  the  full  scope  and  logical  conclusions  of  his  arguments,  proved  them- 
elves  to  be  "nobler"4  than  those  of  Thessalonica — more  generous,  more 
imple,  more  sincere  and  truth-loving.  Instead  of  angrily  rejecting  this  new 
Srospol,  they  daily  and  diligently  searched  the  Scriptures  to  judge  Paul's 
rguments  and  references  by  the  word  and  the  testimony.  The  result  was 
hat  many  Jews  believed,  as  well  as  Greeks— men  and  women  of  the  more 
lespectable  classes.    They  must  have  spent  some  weeks  of  calm  among  these 

»  1  Cor.  iv.  9. 

8  Beroea  is  perhaps  a  Macedonian  corruption  for  Pheroea  (cf .  Btiumrof  for  *iAnr7roO« 
fc  is  now  called  Kara  Pheria. 

3  Cic.  in  Pis.  36.    Adduced  by  Wetstein  ad  loc. 

4  Acts  xvii.  11,  cvyevcVrepoi.  The  expression  is  interesting  as  an  instance  of  evyevfa 
sed  (as  in  modern:  times)  in  a  secondary  and  moral  sense.  The  best  comment  on  it  i« 
be  "  Nobilitas  sola  est  atque  unica  virtus." 
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open-minded  Berceans,  for  twice  during  the  stay  St.  Paul  conceived  the  desiga 
of  going  back  to  his  beloved  Thessalonians.  Untoward  obstacles  prevented 
this,1  and  so  heavily  did  the  interests  of  the  persecuted  Church  rest  on  hia 
mind  that  either  from  Beroea,  or  subsequently  from  Athens,  he  sent  Timothy 
to  inquire  into  and  report  their  state.  One  permanent  friend,  both  to  St. 
Paul  and  to  Christianity,  was  gained  in  the  person  of  Sopater,  of  Bercea. 

But  it  would  have  been  too  much  to  hope  that  all  should  be  thus  open  to 
conviction,  and  the  news  was  soon  unfavourably  reported  to  the  Synagogue  of 
Thessalonica.  The  hated  name  of  Paul  acted  like  a  spark  on  their  inflam- 
mable rage,  and  they  instantly  despatched  emissaries  to  stir  up  storms  among 
the  mob  of  Bercea.2  Once  more  Paul  received  timely  notice  from  some  faith- 
ful  friend.  It  was  impossible  to  face  this  persistent  and  organised  outburst 
of  hatred  which  was  now  pursuing  him  from  city  to  city.  And  since  it  was 
clear  that  Paul,  and  not  Silas,  was  the  main  object  of  persecution,  it  was 
arranged  that,  while  Paul  made  good  his  escape,  Silas  and  Timothy — who 
may  have  joined  his  companions  during  their  residence  at  Beroea — should 
stay  to  set  in  order  all  that  was  wanting,  and  water  the  good  seed  which  had 
begun  to  spring. 

And  so — once  more  in  his  normal  condition  of  a  fugitive — St.  Paul  left 
Beroea.  He  was  not  alone,  and  either  from  the  weakness  of  his  eyesight  or 
from  his  liability  to  epilepsy,  all  his  movements  were  guided  by  others.  "  The 
brethren  "  sent  him  away  to  go  seawards,3  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
they  led  him  sixteen  miles  to  the  colony  of  Dium,4  whence  he  sailed  fro 
Athens.  That  he  did  not  proceed  by  land  seems  certain.  It  was  the  longer, 
the  more  expensive,  the  more  dangerous,  and  the  more  fatiguing  route.  If 
St.  Paul  was  so  little  able  to  make  his  way  alone  that,  even  by  the  sea 
route,  some  of  the  Bercean  brethren  were  obliged  to  accompany  him  till! 
they  left  him  safe  in  lodgings  at  Athens,  it  is  clear  that  by  the  land  route  their  I 
difficulties,  to  say  nothing  of  the  danger  of  pursuit,  would  have  been  much 
increased.  The  silence  of  St.  Luke  as  to  any  single  town  visited  on  the  journey 
is  conclusive,6  and  we  must  suppose  that  some  time  in  autumn,  St.  Paul  em- 
barked on  the  stormy  waves  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  saw  the  multitudinous 
and  snowy  peaks  of  Olympus  melt  into  the  distant  blue.  He  sailed  along 
shores  of  which  every  hill  and  promontory  is  voicef ul  with  heroic  memories ; 
past  Ossa  and  Pelion,  past  the  coast  of  Thermopylae,  along  the  shores  of  Eubcea,*  I 

*  1  Thess.  ii.  18.  *  Acts  xvii.  13,  <ra\evovrcs  robs  oxAow. 

8  Acts  xvii.  14,  w?  hr\  rr,v  Qikavirav  is  a  mere  pleonastic  phrase  for  "in  the  direction  of  i 
the  sea  "  (Strabos  xvi.  2,  &c).  *E<o*,  the  reading  of  N,  A,  B,  F,  and  other  variations  of  thel 
text,  seem  to  have  arisen  from  the  comparative  rarity  of  the  expression.  The  notion  that 
he  only  made  a  feint  of  going  to  the  sea,  and  then  turned  landwards  to  foil  pursuit,  arises 
from  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  the  phrase. 

4  Perhaps  to  Alorus  or  Methone.  (Renan,  St  Paul,  p.  166,  quoting  Strabo,  vii.,  pp. 
20,  22 ;  Leake,  Hi.  435.) 

6  The  addition  of  D,  iraprjXO^v  Si  Tip  ©e<r<raAiai'  tKO)\v(h)  yap  efe  avrov?  Kijpv£ai  rw  \6yo*,\ 
throws  no  light  on  the  question. 

6  Whether  St.  Paul  sailed  down  the  Euripus  or  to  the  east  of  Eubcea  Is  uncertain 
The  former  route  was  the  more  common. 
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mnd  the  "  marbled  steep "  of  Sunium,  where  the  white  Temple  still  stood 
itire,  until  his  eye  caught  the  well-known  glimpse  of  the  crest  and  spear- 
sad  of  Athene  Promachos  on  the  Acropolis,1 — the  helm  was  turned,  and, 
itering  a  lovely  harbour,  his  ship  dropped  anchor  in  full  sight  of  the  Par- 
lenon  and  the  Propylsea. 


«ooft   9Igg. 


CHRISTIANITY  IN  ACfiAIA. 

'A  rol  hitrapal  ttal  lo<rr€<pxvoi  Kal  koltiiiuoi 

'EAActeo*  tpeurixa,  K\(tva\  'AOupai,  SaifiSpiop  wro\U$pop. — PiND.  Ft.  47. 

Toiovtop  avrots  yAp€oy  ctffiovKov  irdyov 

Totovcr^  aK-firas  rfjtf  6/iod  paUiP  irJAei.— Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  947. 

1160  pvp  rrjs  'EAAaSos  £tD#os;  trou  reop'A.6r}Pwp  rh  Spofia ;  vov  r&p  <t>i\ocr6<pow  & 
)pos ;  6  M  TaXtXalas,  6  airb  B^0<rctf5a,  6  &ypoittos  irdprwp  iiccipwp  *eptcy4p€+o. 

Chkys.  Horn.  iv.  in  Act.  ill.  (Opp.  ix.  38,  ed.  Montfaucon). 

CHAPTER  XXVIL 

ST.     PAUL     AT     ATHENS. 

"  Immortal  Greece,  dear  land  of  glorious  lays, 
Lo,  here  the  Unknown  God  of  thine  unconscious  praise." — Keblb. 

.th Ens  !-*-with  what  a  thrill  of  delight  has  many  a  modern  traveller  been 
lied  as,  for  the  first  time,  he  stepped  upon  that  classic  land !  With  what  an 
iger  gaze  has  he  scanned  the  scenery  and  outline  of  that  city 


•"  on  thd  JSgean  shore, 


Built  nobly,  pure  the  air,  and  light  the  soil, 
Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 
And  eloquence." 

As  he  approached  the  Acropolis  what  a  throng  of  brilliant  scenes  has  passed 
3ross  his  memory;  what  processions  of  grand  and  heroic  and  beautiful 
gures  have  swept  across  the  stage  of  his  imagination !  As  he  treads  upon 
.ttic ground  he  is  in  "the  Holy  Land  of  the  Ideal; "  he  has  reached  the  most 
icred  shrine  of  the  "  fair  humanities  "  of  Paganism.  It  was  at  Athens  that 
le  human  form,  sedulously  trained,  attained  its  most  exquisite  and  winning 
aauty ;  there  that  human  freedom  put  forth  its  most  splendid  power ;  there 
lat  human  intellect  displayed  its  utmost  subtlety  and  grace ;  there  that  Art 
cached  to  its  most  consummate  perfection ;  there  that  Poetry  uttered  alike 
s  sweetest  and  its  sublimest  strains;  there  that  Philosophy  attuned  to  the  most 

»  Pausan.  Attic.  I.  28,  2  5  Herod,  v.  77. 
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perfect  music  of  human  expression  its  loftiest  and  deepest  thoughts.  Had  it 
been  possible  for  the  world  by  its  own  wisdom  to  know  God;  had  Jit  been  in 
the  power  of  man  to  turn  into  bread  the  stones  of  the  wilderness;  had  perma- 
nent happiness  lain  within  the  grasp  of  sense,  or  been  among  the  rewards  of 
culture ;  had  it  been  granted  to  man's  unaided  power  to  win  salvation  by  the 
gifts  and  qualities  of  his  own  nature,  and  to  make  for  himself  a  new  Paradise 
in  lieu  of  that  lost  Eden,  before  whose  gate  still  waves  the  fiery  sword  of  the 
Cherubim,— then  such  ends  would  have  been  achieved  at  Athens  in  the  day  of 
her  glory.  No  one  who  has  been  nurtured  in  the  glorious  lore  of  that  gay  and 
radiant  city,  and  has  owed  some  of  liis  best  training  to  the  hours  spent  id 
reading  the  history  and  mastering  the  literature  of  its  many  noble  sons,  can  ever 
visit  it  without  deep  emotions  of  gratitude,  interest,  and  love.1  (  , 

And  St.  Paul  must  have  known  at  least  something  of  the  city  in  whosi 
language  he  spoke,  and  with  whose  writers  he  was  not  wholly  unfamiliar 
The  notion  that  he  was  a  finished  classical  scholar  is,  indeed,  as  we  have  shown 
already,  a  mere  delusion ;  and  the  absence  from  his  Epistles  of  every  histori 
reference  proves  that,  like  the  vast  mass  of  his  countrymen,  he  was  indifferent 
to  the  history  of  the  heathen,  though  profoundly  versed  in  the  history  o: 
Israel.  He  was,  indeed,  no  less  liberal  and  cosmopolitan — nay,  in  the  besi 
sense,  far  more  so— than  the  most  advanced  Hellenist,  the  most  cultivated 
Hagadist  of  his  day.  Yet  he  looked  at  "  the  wisdom  of  Javan"  as  something 
altogether  evanescent  and  subsidiary— an  outcome  of  very  partial  enlighten- 
ment, far  from  pure,  and  yet  graciously  conceded  to  the  ages  of  ignorance.  It 
was  with  no  thrill  of  rapture,  no  loyal  recognition  of  grace  and  greatness,  that 
Paul  landed  at  Phalerum  or  Peirseus,  and  saw  the  crowning  edifices  of  the 
Acropolis,  as  it  towered  over  the  wilderness  of  meaner  temples,  stand  out  in 
their  white  lustre  against  the  clear  blue  sky.  On  the  contrary,  a  feeling  of 
depression,  a  fainting  of  the  heart,  an  inward  unrest  and  agitation,  seems  at 
once  to  have  taken  possession  of  his  susceptible  and  ardent  temperament; 
above  all,  a  sense  of  loneliness  which  imperiously  claimed  the  solace  of  that 
beloved  companionship  which  alone  rendered  his  labours  possible,  or  sustained 
him  amid  the  daily  infirmities  of  his  troubled  life.  As  he  bade  farewell  to  the 
faithful  Beroean  brethren  who  had  watched  over  his  journey,  and  had  been  to 
him  in  the  place  of  eyes,  the  one  message  that  he  impresses  on  them  is 
urgently  to  enjoin  Silas  and  Timotheus  to  come  to  him  at  once  with  all  possible  \ 
speed.  In  the  words  of  St.  Luke  we  still  seem  to  catch  an  echo  of  the  yearning 
earnestness  which  shows  us  that  solitude2 — and  above  all  solitude  in  such  a 
place — was  the  one  trial  which  he  found  it  the  most  difficult  to  bear. 

But  even  if  his  two  friends  were  able  instantly  to  set  out  for  Athens,  a  full 
week  must,  at  the  lowest  computation,  inevitably  elapse  before  Silas  could  reach 

1  We  read  the  sentiments  of  Cicero,  Sulpicius,  Germanlcus,  Pliny,  Apollonius,  &c,  in  t 
Cic.  Ep.  ad  Quint,  jratr.  i.  1 ;  Epp.  Fam.  iv.  5  ;  ad  Ait.  v.  10;  vi.  1;  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  53; 
Plin.  Ep.  viii.  24 ;  Pkilosfcr.  Vit.  Apoll.  v.  41 ;  Renan,  St.  Paul,  167 ;  but,  as  he  adds, 
"Paul  belonged  to  another  world ;  his  Holy  Land  was  elsewhere. " 
^  2  Acts  xvii.  15,  XaBom?  irrohnv  npot  to?  %i)w?  ko\  tw  Tific0«ov  Xva  ws  t«x**t«  &9»(nv  irp&f 
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n  from  Berosa,  and  a  still  longer  period  before  Timothy  could  come  from 
tessalonica ;  and  during  those  days  of  weary  and  restless  longing  there  was 
hie  that  he  could  do.  It  is  probable  that,  when  first  he  was  guided  by  his 
ends  to  his  humble  lodging,  he  would  have  had  little  heart  to  notice  the 
hts  and  sounds  of  those  heathen  streets,  though,  as  he  walked  through  the 
ns  of  the  long  walls  of  Themistocles  to  the  Peiraic  gate,  one  of  the  brethren, 
re  quick-eyed  than  himself,  may  have  pointed  out  to  him  the  altars  bearing 
I  inscription,  'ArNn2TOl2  9EOI2,1  which  about  the  same  time  attracted  the 
ice  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  and  were  observed  fifty  years  afterwards  by 
i  traveller  Pausanias,  as  he  followed  the  same  road.2    But  when  the  brethren 

I  loft  him — having  no  opportunity  during  that  brief  stay  to  labour  with  his 
q  hands — he  relieved  his  melancholy  tedium  by  wandering  hither  and 
kher,  with  a  curiosity3  largely  mingled  with  grief  and  indignation.4 

The  country  had  been  desolated  by  the  Roman  dominion,  but  the  city  still 
lined  some  of  its  ancient  glories.  No  Secundus  Carinas  had  as  yet  laid  his 
edy  and  tainted  hand  on  the  unrivalled  statues  of  the  Athens  of  Phidias, 
vas  the  multitude  of  these  statues  in  a  city  where,  as  Petronius  says,5  it 
i  more  easy  to  meet  a  god  than  a  man,  which  chiefly  absorbed  St.  Paul's 
mtion.  He  might  glance  with  passing  interest  at  the  long  colonnades  of 
ps  glittering  with  wares  from  every  port  in  the  -^Egean ;  but  similar  scenes 

not  been  unfamiliar  to  him  in  Tarsus,  and  Antioch,  and  Thessalonica. 

might  stroll  into  the  Stoa  Pcecile,  and  there  peer  at  the  paintings, 

II  bright  and  fresh,  of  Homeric  councils  of  which  he  probably  knew 
ding,  and  of  those  Athenian  battles  about  which,  not  even  excepting 
rathon, 6  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  felt  any  interest.  The  vast 
lirgement  of    his    spiritual    horizon   ^ould    not    have  brought  with    it 

increase  of  secular  knowledge,  and  if  Paul  stood  in  these  respects 
the  level  of  even  the  Gamaliels  of  his  day,  he  knew  little  or 
ling  of  Hellenic  story.7  And  for  the  same  reason  he  would  have  been 
iferent  to  the  innumerable  busts  of  Greeks  of  every  degree  of  eniin- 
i,  from  Solon  and  Epimenides  down  to  recent  Sophists  and   Cosmetae, 

Pausan.  I.  i.  4;  Hesych.  s.  v.,  'AyKUTes  Beot :  v.  infra,  p.  301). 

They  lay  on  the  road  between  the  Phaleric  port  and  the  city,  and  St.  Paul  may 
bly  have  landed  at  Phalerum,  the  nearest  though  not  the  most  frequented  harbour 
essels  sailing  from  Macedonia. 

Acts  xvii,  23,  5iepxo/xew>s  Kai  avaOewpuv  Ta  <re^d<rfJLara^yfiav, 

Id*    16,   rrapw£v!/eTO    to    nvevfjia    avTov.        Of.   1   Cor.    xiii,    5,   cv   9rapo£we7at9    "is    not 

aerated." 
Petron.  Sat  17. 

Mr.  Martineau,  after  remarking  that  modern  lives  of  St.  Paul  have  been  too  much 

e  nature  of  "  illustrative  guide-books,  so  instructive,  that  by  far  the  greatest  part  of 

information  would  have  been  new  to  St.  Paul  himself, "  adds  that  "in  the  vicinity 

Jamis  or  Marathon  he  would  probably  recall  the  past  no  more  than  a  Brahmin  would 

U  avelling  over  the  fields  of  Edgehill  or  Marston  Moor "  (Studies  in  Christianity, 

I  Nothing  in  the  Talmud  is  more  amazing  than  the  total  absence  of  the  geographic, 
biological,  and  historic  spirit.  A  genuine  Jew  of  that  Pharisaic  class  in  the  midst  of 
•nil  St.  Paul  had  been  trained,  cared  more  for  some  pedantically  minute  kalacJiat  about 
■hreads  in  a  tsitsith,  than  for  all  the  Pagan  history  in  the  world, 

U 
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and  still  more  indifferent  to  the  venal  intrusions  which  Athenian  servilii 
had  conceded  to  Roman  self-importance.    A  glance  would  have  hoen  moi 
than  enough  for  Greek  statues  decapitated   to   furnish  figures  for  Roma 
heads,  or   pedestals   from   which   the   original  hero  had  heen  displaced  i 
make  room  for  the  portly  bulk  and  bloated  physiognomy  of  some  moder 
Proconsul.     Some   Jew  might  take  a  certain  pride   in  pointing  out  to  hii 
the  statues  of  Hyrcanus,  the  Asmonaean  High  Priest,  and  of  that  beautifi 
Berenice  before  whom  he  little  thought  that  he  should  one  day  plead  h 
cause.1    But  his  chief  notice  would  be  directed  to  the  bewildering  multipl 
city  of  temples,  and  to  the  numberless  "  idols  "  which  rose  on  every  sid 
Athens  was  the  city  of  statues.    There  were  statues  by  Phidias,  and  Myroi 
and  Lysicles,  and  statues  without  number  of  the  tasteless  and  mechanic* 
copyists  of  that  dead  period  of  the  Empire ;  statues  of  antiquity  as   ven« 
rable  as  the  olive-wood  Athene  which  had  fallen  from  heaven,  and  statu* 
of  yesterday  ;  statues  colossal  and  diminutive ;  statues  equestrian,  and  erec 
and   seated;  statues   agonistic   and    contemplative,  solitary   and    combino< 
plain  and  coloured ;  statues  of  wood,  and  earthenware,  and  stone,  and  mafl 
ble,  and  bronze,  and  ivory,  and  gold,  in  every  attitude,  and  in  all  possibj 
combinations ;  statues  starting  from  every  cave,  and  standing   like  lines  J 
sentinels  in  every  street.2    There  were  more  statues  in  Athens,  says  Pail 
sanias,  than  in  all  the  rest  of  Greece  put  together,  and  their  number  woull 
be  all  the  more  startling,  and  even  shocking,  to  St.  Paul,  because,  durir 
the  long  youthful  years  of   his  study  at  Jerusalem,  he  had  never  seen  t 
much  as  one  representation  of  the   human  form,  and  had   been  trained 
regard  it  as  apostasy  to  give  the  faintest  sanction  to  such  violations  of  God)  [ 
express  command.     His  earlier  Hellenistic  training,  his  natural  large-hearte< 
ness,  his    subsequent  familiarity  with  Gentile    life,   above  all,  the  enti 
change  of  his  views  respecting  the  universality  and  permanence  of  the  Mosa 
Law,  had  indeed  indefinitely  widened  for  him  the  shrunken  horizon  of  Jewii 
intolerance.     But  any  sense  of  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  Pagan  art  was  ii 
possible  to  one  who  had  been  trained  in  the  schools  of  the  Rabbis.3  There  w 
nothing  in  his  education  which  enabled  him  to  admire  the  simple  grandeur  i 
the  PropylaGa,  the  severe  beauty  of  the  Parthenon,  the  massive  proportions  < 
the  Theseum,  the  exquisite  elegance  of  the  Temple  of  the  Wingless  Yictor  t 
From  the  nude  grace  and  sinewy  strength  of  the  youthful  processions  po| 
trayed  on  frieze  or  entablature,  he  would  have  turned  away  with  soinetkir  | 
of  impatience,  if  not  with  something  even  of  disgust.     When  the  tutor  <  f 
Charles  the  Fifth,  the  good  Cardinal  of  Tortosa,  ascended  the  Papal  throi  < 
under  the  title  of  Adrian  the  Sixth,  and  his  attendants  conducted  him  to  tl  ji 

Vatican  to  show  him  its  splendid  treasures  of  matchless  statuary,  his  so  | 

i 

#■'' 

i  Jos.  Antt.  xix.  8,  §  5. 

2  "Athenae  simulacra  Deorum  hominumque  habentes  omnl  genere  et  materiae  h 

ai  tium  insignia  "  (Liv.  xlv.  27).  [» 

3  The  reader  will  recall  the  censure  passed  on  Gamaliel  for  having  merely  entered  r 
bath  in  which  was  a  statue  of  Aphrodite  (infrat  p.  705). 
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tnark,  in  those  uncouth  accents  which  excited  so  much  hatred  and  ridicule 
I  his  worthless  subjects,  was 

g,        "Sunt  idola  antiquorum!"1 

|  was  made  a  scoff  and  a  jest  against  him,  and  doubtless,  in  a  Pontiff  of  the 
kteenth  century,  it  shows  an  intensity  of  the  Hebraising  spirit  singularly 
softened  by  any  tinge  of  Hellenic  culture.  But,  as  has  been  admitted  even 
I  writers  of  the  most  refined  aesthetic  sympathies,  the  old  German  Pope  was 
>re  than  half  right.  At  any  rate,  the  sort  of  repugnance  which  dictated  his 
jparaging  remark  would  have  been  not  only  natural,  but  inevitable,  in  a 
tarisee  in  the  capital  of  Judaism  and  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  Temple 
I  the  Most  High.  We  who  have  learnt  to  see  God  in  all  that  is  refined  and 
lutiful ;  whom  His  love  has  lifted  above  the  perils  of  an  extinct  paganism; 

Em  His  own  word  has  taught  to  recognise  sunbeams  from  the  Fountain  of 
it  in  every  grace  of  true  art  and  every  glow  of  poetic  inspiration,  may 
kfully  admire  the  exquisite  creations  of  ancient  genius; — but  had  Paul 
ae  so  he  could  not  have  been  the  Paul  he  was.  "  The  prejudices  of  the 
noclastic  Jew/'  says  Renan,  with  bitter  injustice,  "  blinded  him ;  he  took 
ise  incomparable  images  for  idols.  '  His  spirit,'  says  his  biographer,  '  was 
bittered  within  him  when  he  saw  the  city  filled  with  idols.9  Ah,  beautiful 
1  chaste  images ;  true  god3  and  true  goddesses,  tremble !     See  the  man 

0  will  raise  the  hammer  against  you.  The  fatal  word  has  been  pronounced : 
i  are  idols.  The  mistake  of  this  ugly  little  Jew  will  be  your  death-warrant."  2 
Yes,  their  death-warrant  as  false  gods  and  false  goddesses,  as  "  gods  of  the 
then  "  which  "  are  but  idols/'3  but  not  their  death-warrant  to  us  as  works 
art ;  not  their  death-warrant  as  the  imaginative  creations  of  a  divinely  - 
en  faculty ;  not  their  death-warrant  as  echoes  from  within  of  that  outward 
uty  which  is  a  gift  of  God ;  not  in  any  sense  tlioir  death-warrant  as  stand- 

f or  anything  which  is  valuable  to  mankind.  Christianity  only  discouraged 
b  so  long  as  Art  was  the  handmaid  of  idolatry  and  vice ;  the  moment  this 
Lger  ceased  she  inspired  and  ennobled  Art.  It  is  all  very  well  for  senti- 
atalists  to  sigh  over  "  the  glory  that  was  Greece,  and  the  grandeur  that  was 
me ;"  but  Paganism  had  a  very  ragged  edge,  and  it  was  this  that  Paul  daily 
uessed.  Paganism,  at  its  best,  was  a  form  assumed  by  natural  religion, 
.  had  a  power  and  life  of  its  own ;  but,  alas !  it  had  not  in  it  enough  salt  of 
d  morality  to  save  its  own  power  and  life  from  corruption.  St.  Paul 
ded  no  mere  historical  induction  to  convince  him  that  the  loftiest  heights 
culture  are  compatible  with  the  lowest  abysses  of  depravity,  and  that  a 
ine  of  consummate  beauty  could  be  a  sink  of  utter  infamy.    Nay,  more,  he 

He  walled  up,  and  never  entered,  the  Belvedere  (Symonds,  Renaissance,  p.  377J. 

1  St.  Paul,  p.  172.    The  word  Kardfakov  is,  however,  St.  Luke's,  not  St.  Paul's. 

1  "The  pagan  worship  of  beauty  .  .  .  had  ennobled  art  and  corrupted  nature; 
acted  wonders  from  the  quarries  of  Pentelicus,  and  horrors  from  the  populace  of 
le  and  Corinth ;  perfected  the  marbles  of  the  temple,  and  degraded  the  humanity  ol 
worshipper.  Heathenism  had  wrought  into  monstrous  combination  physical  beauty 
moral  deformity  "  (Martineau,  Hours  of  Thought,  p.  306). 
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knew  by  personal  observation,  what  we  may  only  bo  led  to  conjecture  b 
thoughtful  comparison,  that  there  was  no  slight  connexion  between  the  supei 
ficial  brightness  and  the  hidden  putrescence ;  that  the  flowers  which  yields 
the  intoxicating  honey  of  ancient  art  were  poisoned  flowers ;  that  the  perfeci 
ness  of  sculpture  might  have  been  impossible  without  the  nude  athleticisr 
which  ministered  to  vice.  For  one  who  placed  the  sublime  of  manhood 
perfect  obedience  to  the  moral  law,  for  one  to  whom  purity  and  self-contrc 
were  elements  of  the  only  supreme  ideal,  it  was,  in  that  age,  impossible  t 
love,  impossible  to  regard  even  with  complacence,  an  Art  which  was  avowedl 
the  handmaid  of  Idolatry,  and  covertly  the  patroness  of  shame.  Our  regre 
for  the  extinguished  brilliancy  of  Athens  will  be  less  keen  when  we  bear  i 
mind  that,  more  than  any  other  city,  she  has  been  the  corruptress  of  the  worlc 
She  kindled  the  altars  of  her  genius  with  unhallowed  incense,  and  fed  thei 
with  strange  fires.  Better  by  far  the  sacred  Philistinism — if  Philistinism  i 
were — for  which  this  beautiful  harlot  had  no  interest,  and  no  charm,  than  th 
veiled  apostasy  which  longs  to  recall  her  witchcraft  and  to  replenish  the  cu 
of  her  abomination.  Better  the  uncompromising  Hebraism  which  asks  wha 
concord  hath  Christ  with  Belial  and  the  Temple  of  God  with  idols,  than  th 
corrupt  Hellenism  which,  under  pretence  of  artistic  sensibility  or  archaeologies 
information,  has  left  its  deep  taint  on  modern  literature,  and  seems  to  be  neve! 
happy  unless  it  is  raking  amid  the  embers  of  forgotten  lusts. 

Nor  was  Paul  likely  to  be  overpowered  by  the  sense  of  Athenian  greatnes* 
Even  if  his  knowledge  of  past  history  were  more  profound  than  we  imagin 
it  to  have  been,  yet  the  Greece  that  he  now  saw  was  but  a  shadow  and 
corpse — "  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more."1  She  was  but  trading  on  th 
memory  of  achievements  not  her  own ;  she  was  but  repeating  with  dead  lip 
the  echo  of  old  philosophies  which  had  never  been  sufficient  to  satisfy  th 
yearnings  of  the  world.  Her  splendour  was  no  longer  an  innate  effulgence 
but  a  lingering  reflex.  Centuries  had  elapsed  since  all  that  was  grand  an' 
heroic  in  her  history  had  u  gone  glimmering  down  the  dream  of  things  tha 
were ;"  and  now  she  was  the  weak  and  contemptuously  tolerated  dependent  o 
an  alien  barbarism,2  puffed  up  by  the  empty  recollection  of  a  fame  to  whic! 
she  contributed  nothing,  and  retaining  no  heritage  of  the  past  except  it 
monuments,  its  decrepitude,  and  its  corruption.  Among  the  things  which  h 
saw  at  Athens  there  were  few  which  Paul  could  naturally  admire.    He  wool* 

1  See  Apollonius,  Ep.  lxx.  (vbt  SUpt\).  'EAAijves  oiec9e  Seiv  6x>op:a£e<r0aC  .  .  AAA  vfitav  ye  oW 
r*  bvofiara  jxevei  tois  7roAAots,  a\X  virb  v4as  ravrrfi  evScunovias  (the  patronage  of  Rome] 
AwoAwXe/cacri  ra  rotv  npoyovuv  cru/aBoAa. 

2  The  nominal  freedom  of  Athens  had  been  spared  by  successive  conquerors.  Thoug! 
she  had  always  been  on  the  defeated  side  with  Mithridates,  Pompey,  Brutus  and  Cassiiu 
and  Anthony,  yet  the  Roman  Emperors  left  her  the  contemptuous  boon  of  an  unfettera 
loquacity.*'.  This  was  her  lowest  period.  "  She  was  no  longer  the  city  of  Theseus;  sh 
was  not  yet  the  city  of  Hadrian  "  (Renan,  p.  178).  About  this  very  time  the  city  w» 
visited  by  the  thaumaturgist  Apollonius,  and,  according  to  Philostratus,  the  estimat 
which  he  formed  of  the  city  was  most  unfavourable  .   .    ♦   ov  fievovres  'EAAtji/c?  oirm  J«  o 

f  cj/ovTes  eyu>  (f>pa<rw,  Tepcov  (rofybs  ov'Set?  'Aflrjpcuo?    ...    6  *d.\.a£  irapa  tous  rrvAai?,  6  (TVKofyavrrfi  fffl 
i«  v  ttvXwv,  6  fuacrrponoq  npb  rwv  jaaKpcov  tcixwv,  6  irapao-iro?  7rpb  tt?s  Movyvx*1??  tat  irpb  ret)  Ueipooi 

*  6*bt  6«  ovft  Xwvtov  «xet  (Opp.  Philostr.  ed.  Olear.  ii.  406), 
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Indeed  have  read  with  interest  the  moral  inscriptions  on  the  Hermse  which 
were  presented  to  her  citizens  by  the  tyrant  Hipparchus,1  and  would  have 
looked  with  something  of  sympathy  on  such  altars  as  those  to  Modesty  and 
bo  Piety.  But,  among  the  many  altars  visible  in  every  street,  there  was  one 
by  which  he  lingered  with  special  attention,  and  of  which  he  read  with  the 
leepest  emotion  the  ancient  inscription— 

ArNnrrnieEm. 

"To  the  unknown  God."* 

die  better-known  altars,  of  which  the  inscriptions  were  in  the  plural,  and 
vhich  merely  bore  witness  to  the  catholicity  of  Paganism,  would  have  had  less 
nterest  for  him.    It  is  merely  one  of  the  self-confident  assertions  which  are 

00  characteristic  of  ^Jerome3  that  St.  Paul  misquoted  the  singular  for  the 
)lural.  The  inscription  to  which  he  called  attention  on  the  Areopagus  was 
vidently  an  ancient  one,  and  one  which  he  had  observed  on  a  single  altar.4 
yvliether  that  altar  was  one  of  those  which  Epimenides  had  advised  the 
Athenians  to  build  to  whatever  god  it  might  be — r<f  irpoo-ftKovTL  Ocf — wherever 
he  black  and  white  sheep  lay  down,  which  he  told  them  to  loose  from  the 
Lreopagus ;  or  one  dedicated  to  some  god  whose  name  had  in  course  of  time 
ecome  obliterated  and  forgotten ; 6  or  one  which  the  Athenians  had  erected 
nder  some  visitation  of  which  they  could  not  identify  the  source6 — was  to 

Paul  a  matter  of  indifference.  It  is  not  in  the  least  likely  that  he  sup- 
osed  the  altar  to  have  been  intended  as  a  recognition  of  that  Jehovah7  who 
semed  so  mysterious  to  the  Gentile  world.  He  regarded  it  as  a  proof  of  the 
Dnfessed  inadequacy,  the  unsatisfied  aspirations,  of  heathendom.  He  saw  in 
,  or  liked  to  read  into  it,  the  acknowledgment  of  some  divinity  after  whom 
ley  yearned,  but  to  the  knowledge  of  whom  they  had  been  unable  to  attain ; 
ad  this  was  He  whom  he  felt  it  to  be  his  own  mission  to  make  known.  It 
as  with  this  thought  that  he  consoled  his  restless  loneliness  in  that  uncon- 
Bnial  city;  it  was  this  thought  which  rekindled  his  natural  ardour  as  he 
andered  through  its  idol-crowded  streets.8 

1  Such  as  MWJ/ua  t68  'iTTTrapxov*  oreix*  Swccua  Qpovwv^  or  Mvijt&a  t6S*  'Ijnrapxov'  (Mf  <pi\ov  e^airara. 

3  This,  and  not  "  to  an  unknown  God,''  is  the  right  rendering. 

8  "  Inscriptio  arae  non  ita  erat  ut  Paulus  asseruit  Ignoto  Dei ;  sed  ita ;  Diis  Asiae  et 
liropae  et  Africae,  Diis  ignotis  et  peregrinis.     Verum  quia  Paulus  non  pluribus  Diis 
aotis  indigebat  sed  uno  tantum  ignoto  Deo,  singulari  verbo  usus  est."    Jer.  ad  Tit,  i.  12 
bo  Biscoe,  p.  210). 

i  4  Acts  xvii.  23,  fia>p.w  $  ineyeypanro.  The  fact  that  Pausanias  {Attic,  i.  1),  Philostratus 
\rU,  ApoUon.  vi.  3),  and  others  (Diog.  Laert.  i.  x.  100,  &c),  mentions  altars,  aywo-ruv 
Ludvwv,  does  not  of  course  prove  that  there  was  no  altar  with  the  singular  inscription ; 

1  r,  indeed,  is  it  certain  that  these  words  may  not  mean  altars  on  each  of  which  was  an 
Iscription/Ayi/worw  0ew,  as  Winer  understands  them.  Dr.  Plumptre  favours  the  view  that 
Imeans  "  to  the  Unknowable  God;"  and  compares  it  with  the  famous  inscription  on  the 
lil  of  Isis,  and  the  Mithraic  inscription  found  on  an  altar  at  Ostia,  "Signum  indeprehen- 
hilis  Dei,"  and  1  Cor.  i.  21. 

I  5  Eichliorn.  6  Chrysostom. 

li  7  Called  by  the  Gentiles  6  iray<pvAo?  (Just.  Mart.  Paraenet  ad,  Chaecos,  38  %  Apd.  ii« 

|;Philo,  Leg.  §44). 

1  8  Acts  xvii.  16.    And  yet  his  high  originality  was  shown  In  the  fact  that  he  did  not, 

l:e  his  race  in  general,  vent  his  indignation  in  Insults,  "Gens  contumelia  numinum 

|5igKis "  (FUij.  H.  i\T.  xiii.  9 ;  Cio,  p,  Flacc.  67).     Claudius,  In  confirming  their  privi- 
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His  work  among  the  Jews  was  slight.  He  discoursed,1  indeed,  not  unfrs 
quently  with  them  and  their  proselytes  in  the  synagogue  or  meeting-room 
which  they  frequented ;  but  it  is  probable  that  they  were  few  in  number,  an 
we  find  no  traces  either  of  the  teaching  which  he  addressed  to  them  or  of  th 
manner  in  which  they  received  it.  It  was  in  the  market-place  of  Athens — th 
very  Agora  in  which  Socrates  had  adopted  the  same  conversational  method  c 
instruction  four  centuries3  before  him — that  he  displayed  his  chief  activity  i 
a  manner  which  he  seems  nowhere  else  to  have  adopted,  by  conversing  dail 
and  publicly  with  all  comers.  His  presence  and  his  message  soon  attracte 
attention.  Athens  had  been  in  all  ages  a  city  of  idlers,  and  even  in  he 
prime  her  citizens  had  been  nicknamed  Gapenians,4  from  the  mixture  of  eage 
curiosity  and  inveterate  loquacity  which  even  then  had  been  their  conspicuou 
characteristics.  Their  greatest  orator  had  hurled  at  them  the  reproach  tha 
instead  of  flinging  themselves  into  timely  and  vigorous  action  in  defence  c 
their  endangered  liberties,  they  were  for  ever  gadding  about  asking  for  th 
very  latest  news;5  and  St.  Luke — every  incidental  allusion  of  whose  brie 
narrative  bears  the  mark  of  truthfulness  and  knowledge — repeats  the  saml 
characteristic  under  the  altered  circumstances  of  their  present  adversity 
Even  the  foreign  residents  caught  the  infection,  and  the  Agora  buzzed  wit 
inquiring  chatter  at  this  late  and  decadent  epoch  no  less  loudly  than  in  thl 
days  of  Pericles  or  of  Plato. 

Among  the  throng  of  curious  listeners,  some  of  the  Athenian  philosopher 
were  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  seen.  The  Stoa  Poecile,  which  Zeno  ha 
made  his  school,  and  from  which  the  Stoics  derived  their  name,  ran  along  on 
side  of  the  Agora,  and  not  far  distant  were  the  gardens  of  Epicurus.  Beside 
the  adherents  of  these  two  philosophical  schools,  there  were  Academics  wh 
followed  Plato,  and  Peripatetics  who  claimed  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  an 
Eclectics  of  every  shade.6    The  whole  city,  indeed,  was  not  unlike  one  of  on 

leges,  warned  them,  /mj  -ra?  iw  aXXtav  iBvu)  Seuri&aifxovia?  egoveevi&iv  ( J OS.  Antt.  X1X.5,§8 

KaTetSwAov  means  "full  of  idols,"  not  as  in  the  E.  V.,  "  wholly  given  to  idolatry;"  "no 
simulaoris  dedita,  sed  simvlacris  referta  "  {Herm.  ad  Vig.  p.  638)  cf .  KaTdnneXo*,  KaTd&ev8po> 
The  word  receives  most  interesting  illustration  from  Wetstein,  from  whom  all  succeedin 
commentators  have  freely  borrowed. 

1  Acts  xvii.  17,  SieAeyero,  not  "  disputed,"  but  "  conversed." 

2  No  trace  of  any  building  which  could  have  been  a  synagogue  has  been  found  a 
Athens.  It  has  been  inferred  from  passages  in  the  Talmud  that  Jews  were  numerous  i 
Athens ;  but  these  passages  apply  to  a  much  later  period,  and  in  any  case  the  Talmud  i 
perfectly  worthless  as  a  direct  historic  guide. 

3  Socrates  died  B.C.  399. 

4  Kexnvaxoit  Ar.  Eg.,  1262.  Demades  said  that  the  crest  of  Athens  ought  to  be  a  grea 
tongue.  "  Alexander  qui  quod  cuique  optimum  est  eripuit  Lacedaemona  servire  jubei 
Athenas  tacere"  (Sen.  Ep.  94;  see  Demosth.  Phil,  iv.)  rr\v  ir6A.ii>  ««-«*-€?  r£>v  *eaaijk» 

bnoXaiifSdvovaiv  o>?  </>t\6A.oyo?  re  ioriv  ical  iroAvA/>Yos  (Plat.  Lcgg.  i.  11). 

6  Kaiv&repov  (cf.  Matt.  xiii.  52).      "Nova  statim  sordebant,  noviora  quaerebantur 

SBengel).    Gill  says  that  a  similar  question  «mn  HD  was  common  in  the  Rabbinic  school 
Bammidbar  Rabba,  f.  212,  4). 

6  "  From  whose  mouth  issued  forth 

Mellifluous  streams  that  watered  all  the  schools 

Of  Academics  olfl  and  new,  with  those 

Surnamed  Peripatetics,  and  the  school 

%icureaji,  ancl  the  Stoic  severe."    (Milton,  Par,  R%J.) 
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[Jniversity  towns  at  the  deadest  and  least  productive  epochs  of  their  past.  It 
vas  full  of  professors,  rhetors,  tutors,  arguers,  discoursers,  lecturers,  gram- 
marians, pedagogues,  and  gymnasts  of  every  description ;  and  among  all  these 
i  Sophists  and  Sophronists  there  was  not  one  who  displayed  the  least  particle  of 
)riginality  or  force.  Conforming  sceptics  lived  in  hypocritical  union  with 
ithoist  priests,  and  there  was  not  even  sufficient  earnestness  to  arouse  any 
intagonism  between  the  empty  negations  of  a  verbal  philosophy  and  the 
lollow  professions  of  a  dead  religion.1  And  of  this  undistinguished  throng 
>f  dilettanti  pretenders  to  wisdom,  not  a  single  name  emerges  out  of  the 
obscurity.  Their  so-called  philosophy  had  become  little  better  than  a  jingle 
f  phrases2 — the  languid  repetition  of  effete  watchwords — the  unintelligent 
cho  of  empty  formulae.  It  was  in  a  condition  of  even  deeper  decadence  than 
t  had  been  when  Cicero,  on  visiting  Athens,  declared  its  philosophy  to  be  all 
mere  chaos— &vw  Kdrw— upside  down.3  Epicureans  there  were,  still  main- 
aining  the  dictum  of  their  master  that  the  highest  good  was  pleasure ;  and 
stoics  asserting  that  the  highest  good  was  virtue;  but  of  these  Epicureans 
lioine  had  forgotten  the  belief  that  the  best  source  of  pleasure  lay  in  virtue, 
nd  of  these  Stoics  some  contented  themselves  with  their  theoretic  opinion 
vith  little  care  for  its  practical  illustration.  With  the  better  side  of  both 
ystems  Paul  would  have  felt  much  sympathy,  but  the  defects  and  degene- 
acies  of  the  two  systems  rose  from  the  two  evil  sources  to  which  all  man's 
ins  and  miseries  are  mainly  due — namely,  sensuality  and  pride.  It  is  true 
ndeed  that— 

"  When  Epicurus  to  the  world  had  taught 

That  pleasure  was  the  chiefest  good, 

His  life  he  to  his  doctrines  brought, 

And  in  a  garden's  shade  that  sovran  pleasure  sought ; 

Whoever  a  true  Epicure  would  be, 

May  there  find  cheap  and  virtuous  luxury." 

3ut  the  famous  garden  where  Epicurus  himself  lived  in  modest  abstinence 4 
oon  degenerated  into  a  scene  of  profligacy,  and  his  definition  of  pleasure,  as 
j  onsisting  in  the  absence  of  physical  pain  or  mental  perturbation  (arapatfa),  had 
ed  to  an  ideal  of  life  which  was  at  once  effeminate  and  selfish.  He  had  mis- 
placed the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  moral  system,  and  his  degenerate  followers, 

1  See  Renan,  St.  Paul,  p.  186,  who  refers  to  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xvi.  21 ;  Lucian,  Dial, 
fort.  xx.  5  ;  Philostr.  Apollon.  iv.  17. 

2  <J>tA.oao<£taf eaa^i/wi/  \6ymv  \f/6<f>os.  Tertullian  asks,  "Quid  simile  philosophus  et  Chris- 
ianus?"  (Tert.  Apol.  46);  but  Paul,  catholic  and  liberal  to  all  truth,  would  have  hailed 
be  truths  which  it  was  given  to  Greek  philosophers  to  see  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  8, 

65,  and  passim).     xPydM  *?»*  0eo(re/3eiav  ylvercu  vponatSeia  tis  oZaa  (Id.  i.  5,  §  28  ;  Aug.  Ik 

Hv.  Deiy  ii.  7). 

3  We  can  the  better  estimate  this  after  reading  such  a  book  as  Schneider's  Christliclie 
ttange  aus  dem  Griech.  und  Rom.  Classikern  (1865).  The  independence,  cheerfulness, 
oyalty,  wealth  of  the  true  Christian  recall  the  Stoic  "kingliness,"  avTdpiceia— the  very 
rord  which  St.  Paul  often  uses  (2  Cor.  ix.  8;  Phil.  iv.  11—18;  1  Cor.  iv.  8—10,  &c, 
pmpared  with  Cic.  De  Fin.  iii.  22;  Hor.  Sat.  I.  iii.  124  —  136;  Sen.  Ep.  Mor.  ix.). 
Jut  what  a  difference  is  there  between  these  apparent  resemolances  when  we  look  at  the 
toic  and  Christian  doctrines — i.  in  their  real  significance ;  ajxd  ji.  in  their  surroundings, 
4  Juv.  Sat.  xiii.  172 ;  xiv,  319. 
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while  they  agreed  with  him  in  avowing  that  pleasure  should  be  the  aim 
mortal  existence,  selected  the  nearer  and  coarser  pleasures  of  the  senses  i 
preference  to  the  pleasures  of  the  intellect  or  the  approval  of  the  conscience 
The  sterner  and  loftier  Epicureans  of  the  type  of  Lucretius  and  Oassius  wei 
rare;  the  school  was  more  commonly  represented  by  the  base  and  vulga 
Hedonists  who  took  as  their  motto,  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow 
die." l  On  the  other  hand,  their  great  Stoic  rivals  had  little  reason  to  boas 
the  efficacy  of  their  nobler  theory.  Aiming  at  the  attainment  of  a  complel 
supremacy  not  only  over  their  passions,  but  even  over  their^cireumstance 
—professing  fictitious  indifference  to  every  influence  of  pain  or  sorrow 
standing  proudly  alone  in  their  unaided  independence  and  self-asserte  l| 
strength,  the  Stoics,  with  their  vaunted  apathy,  had  stretched  the  powe 
of  the  will  until  it  cracked  and  shrivelled  under  the  unnatural  strain ;  an 
this  gave  to  their  lives  a  consciousness  of  insincerity  which,  in  the  wore 
sort  of  them,  degraded  their  philosophy  into  a  cloak  for  every  form  of  an 
bition  and  iniquity,  and  which  made  the  nobler  souls  among  them  melanchol 
with  a  morbid  egotism  and  an  intense  despair.  In  their  worst  degeneracie 
Stoicism  became  the  apotheosis  of  suicide,  and  Epicureanism  the  glorificatio: 
of  lust.3 

How  Paul  dealt  with  the  views  and  arguments  of  these  rival  sects-i 
respectively  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees  of  the  pagan  world4 — we  do  no 
know.  Perhaps  these  philosophers  considered  it  useless  to  discuss  philc 
sophical  distinctions  with  one  whose  formal  logic  was  as  unlike  that  o 
Aristotle  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine — who  had  not  the  least  acquaintanc 
with  the  technicalities  of  philosophy,  and  whom  they  would  despise  as  a  mer 
barbarous  and  untrained  Jew.  Perhaps  he  was  himself  so  eager  to  introduc 
to  their  notice  the  good  news  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  that  with  him  a] 
questions  as  to  the  moral  standpoint  were  subordinate  to  the  religious  trut] 
from  which  he  was  convinced  that  morality  alone  could  spring.  They  ma; 
have  wanted  to  argue  about  the  summum  bonum ;  but  he  wanted  to  preacl 
Christ.  At  any  rate,  when  he  came  to  address  them  he  makes  no  allusion  t< 
the  more  popularly  known  points  of  contrast  between  the  schools  of  philosophy 
but  is  entirely  occupied  with  the  differences  between  their  views  and  his  owi 
as  to  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  Divine.    Even  to  the  philosophers  wh< 

1  Cf .  Eccles.  v.  18 ;  Wisd.  ii.  7—9. 

2  "For  there  was  never  yet  philosopher 

That  could  endure  the  toothache  patiently."    (Shakespeare.) 

8  The  ancient  philosophers  in  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire  {U  may<ovo^  cofoijl 
Phoenicides  ap.    Meineke,   Com.   Fr.   iv.   511;    Lucian,   Eun.  8;   Lact.  Imtt.  iii.  25  j 
Bactropcritae,  Jer.  in  Matt.  xi.  10,  &c.)  had  as  a  body  sunk  to  much  the  same  position 
as  the  lazy  monks   and  begging  friars   of  the   Middle  Ages   <<&q  Sen.   Ep.  Mor.  v, 
1,  2;  Tac.  Ann.  xvi.  32;  Juv.  iii.  116;  Hor.  Sat.  i.  3,  35,  133).    The  reproaches  ad- 
dressed to  them  by  the  Soman  satirists  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  with  which 
Chaucer  lashed  the  mendicant  preachers,  and  Ulric  von  Hutten  scathed  the  degenerate  > 
monks. 

4  Josephus  evidently  saw  the  analogy  between  the  Pharisees  and  the  Stoics  (Jos.| 
AntL  xiii,  1,  §  5 ;  xviii.  1,  §  2 ;  B.  J.  ii.  8,  §§  2—14) ;  and  M  Epicureans  "  is  a  constant  name 
for  heretics,  &c.,  in  the  Talmud, 
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talked  with  him  in  the  market-place  *  the  subject-matter  of  his  conversation 
^ad  been  neither  pleasure  nor  virtue,  but  Jesus  and  the  Resurrection.2  The 
only  result  had  been  to  create  a  certain  amount  of  curiosity-a  desire  to  hear 
(a  more  connected  statement  of  what  he  had  to  say.  But  this  curiosity  barely 
emerged  beyond  the  stage  of  contempt.  To  some  he  was  "apparently  a 
fproclaimer  of  strange  deities; -3  to  otherg  he  was  &  mev&  «sparrow„  &  J^ 

l  seed-pecker  *-«a  picker-up  of  learning's  crumbs,"  a  victim  of  unoriginal 
haUucinations,  a  retailer  of  second-hand  scraps.  The  view  of  the  majority  of 
these  frivolous  sciolists  respecting  one  whose  significance  for  the  world 
pranscended  that  of  all  their  schools  would  have  coincided  nearly  with  that  of 

14  Cleon  the  poet  from  the  sprinkled  isles," 
frhich  our  poet  gives  in  the  following  words :-— 

44  And  for  the  rest 
I  cannot  tell  thy  messenger  aright, 
Where  to  deliver  what  he  bears  of  thine, 
To  one  called  Paulus— we  have  heard  his  fame 

Indeed,  if  Christus  be  not  one  with  him 

I  know  not  nor  am  troubled  much  to  know. 

Thou  canst  not  think  a  mere  barbarian  Jew, 

As  Paulus  proves  to  be,  one  circumcised, 

Hath  access  to  a  secret  shut  from  us  ? 

Thou  wrongest  our  philosophy,  0  King, 

In  stooping  to  inquire  of  such  an  one, 

As  if  his  answer  could  impose  at  all. 

He  writeth,  doth  he  ?  well,  and  he  may  write ! 

O,  the  Jew  findeth  scholars !  certain  slaves, 

Who  touched  on  this  same  isle,  preached  him  and  Christ- 

And  (as  I  gathered  from  a  bystander) 

Their  doctrines  could  be  held  by  no  sane  man."  * 

W*Z  some  peroratfng,  andsSme £&£  arf^SSStf"0^  s?f-8 

i1^, S£SPK "~~  raOTSf  assets: 


6  Browning,  Men  and  Woman* 
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With  some  hearers,  however,  amusement  and  curiosity  won  the  day.  So 
far  as  they  could  understand  him  he  seemed  to  be  announcing  a  new  religion. 
The  crowd  on  the  level  space  of  the  Agora  rendered  it  difficult  for  all  to  hear 
him,  and  as  the  Areopagus  would  both  furnish  a  convenient  area  for  an 
harangue,  and  as  it  was  there  that  the  court  met  which  had  the  cognizance  of 
all  matters  affecting  the  State  religion,  it  was  perhaps  with  some  sense  of 
burlesque  that  they  led  him  up  the  rock-hewn  steps — which  still  exist — to  the 
level  summit,  and  placed  him  on  the  "  Stone  of  Impudence,"  from  which  the 
defendants  before  the  Areopagus  were  wont  to  plead  their  cause.1  Then,  with 
a  politeness  that  sounds  ironical,  and  was,  perhaps,  meant  by  the  volatile  ring- 
leaders of  the  scene  as  a  sort  of  parody  of  the  judicial  preliminaries,  they 
began  to  question  him  as  in  old  days  their  ancestors  had  tried  and  condemned 
Anaxagoras,  Diagoras,  Protagoras,  and  Socrates,  on  similar  accusations.1 
They  said  to  him,  M  May  we  ascertain  from  you  what  is  this  new  doctrine 
about  which  you  have  been  talking  P  Ton  are  introducing  some  strange  topic 
to  our  hearing.  We  should  like,  then,  to  ascertain  what  these  things  might 
mean  ?"  And  so  the  audience,  keenly  curious,  but  brimming  over  with  ill- 
suppressed  contempt  and  mirth,  arranged  themselves  on  the  stone  steps,  and 
wherever  they  could  best  hear  what  sort  of  novelties  could  be  announced  by 
this  strange  preacher  of  a  new  faith. 

But  it  was  in  no  answering  mood  of  levity  that  St.  Paul  met  their  llgnt 
inquiries.    The   "ugly  little  Jew,"  who  was  the  noblest  of  all  Jews,  was, | 
perhaps,  standing  on  the  very  stone  where  had  once  stood  the  ugly  Greek  who! 
was  the  noblest  of  all  Greeks,  and  was  answering  the  very  same  charge.    And! 
Socrates  could  jest  even  in  immediate  peril  of  his  life ;  but  St.  Paul,  though) 
secure  in  the  tolerance  of  indifference,  had  all  the  solemnity  of  his  race,  and! 
was  little  inclined  to  share  in  any  jest.    His  was  one  of  those  temperaments 
which  are  too  sad  and  too  serious  for  light  humour ;  one  of  those  characters 
which  are  always  and   overwhelmingly  in  earnest.     To  meet  badinage  by 
badinage  was  for  him  a  thing  impossible.    A  modern  writer  is  probably  correct 
when  he  says  that  in  ordinary  society  St.  Paul  would  certainly  not  have  been 
regarded  as  an  interesting  companion.     On  the  other  hand,  he  was  too  deeply 
convinced  of  his  own  position  as  one  to  which  he  had  been  called  by  the  very 
voice  and  vision  of  his   Saviour  to  be  in  the  least  wounded  by  frivolous 
innuendos  or  disdainful  sneers.     He  was  not  overawed  by  the  dignity  of 
his  judicial  listeners,   or  by  the  reputation  of  his  philosophic  critics,  or 
by  the  stern  associations  of  the  scene  in  the  midst  of  which  he  stood.] 

1  Acts  xvii.  19,  €irtXajBoju.«/ot  avrov.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  any  violence  is, 
Intended.     Cf.  ix.  27.     Pausanias  (Attic,  i.  28,  5)  is  our  authority  for  the  Atfos  *  AwufcMw. 

2  It  was  the  express  function  of  the  Areopagus  to  take  cognizance  of  the  introduction  J 
of  eTTLdera  lepd.  Many  writers  hold  that  this  was  a  judicial  proceeding,  and  Wordsworth  I 
that  it  might  have  been  an  Anakrisis ;  and  our  translators,  from  their  marginal  note, 
"  it  was  the  highest  court  in  Athens,"  probably  shared  the  same  view.  The  narrative,  , 
however,  gives  a  very  different  impression.  The  Athenians  were  far  less  in  earnest  about  H 
their  religion  than  Anytus  and  Meletus  had  been  in  the  days  of  Socrates,  and  if  this  was 
meant  for  a  trial  it  could  only  have  been  by  way  of  conscious  parody,  as  I  have  suggested 
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Lbove  him,  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  feet,  towered  the  rock  of  the 
Lcropolis  like  the  vast  altar  of  Hellas—that  Acropolis  which  was  to  the 
Jreek  what  Mount  Sion  was  to  the  Hebrew,  the  splendid  boss  of  the  shield 
inged  by  the  concentric  circles  of  Athens,  Attica,  Hellas,  and  the  world.1 
Jeneath  him  was  that  temple  of  the  awful  goddesses  whose  presence  was 
pecially  supposed  to  overshadow  this  solemn  spot,  and  the  dread  of  whose 
ame  had  been  sufficient  to  prevent  Nero,  stained  as  he  was  with  the  guilt  of 
,atrieide,from  setting  foot  within  the  famous  city.2    But  Paul  was  as  little 
aunted  by  the  terrors  and  splendour  of  Polytheism  in  the  seat  of  its  grandest 
jiemorials  and  the  court  of  its  most  imposing  jurisdiction,  as  he  was  by  the 
une  of  the  intellectual  philosophy  by  whose  living  representatives  he  was 
acompassed.     He  knew,  and  his  listeners  knew,  that  their  faith  in  these  gay 
jlolatries  had  vanished.3    He  knew,  and  his  listeners  knew,  that  their  yearn- 
jig  after  the  unseen  was  not  to  be  satisfied  either  by  the  foreign  superstitions 
hich  looked  for  their  votaries  in  the  ignorance  of  the  gynseceum,  or  by  those 
dIIow  systems  which  wholly  failed  to  give  peace  even  to  the  few.    He  was 
anding  under  the  blue  dome  of  heaven,4  a  vaster  and  diviner  temple  than 
ly  which  man  could  rear.    And,  therefore,  it  was  with  the  deepest  serious- 
3ss,  as  well  as  with  the  most  undaunted  composure,  that  he  addressed  them  : 
Athenians!  "6  he  said,  standing  forth  amongst  them,  with  the  earnest  gaze 
id  outstretched  hand  which  was  his  attitude  when  addressing  a  multitude, 
I  observe  that  in  every  respect  you  are  unusually  religious."6    Their  atten- 
>n  would  naturally  be  won,  and  even  a  certain  amount  of  personal  kindliness 
wards  the  orator  be  enlisted,  by  an  exordium  so  courteous  and  so  entirely  in 
cordance  with  the  favourable  testimony  which  many  writers  had  borne  to 
eir  city  as  the  common  altar  and  shrine  of  Greece/    "For,"  he  continued, 

1  Aristid.  Panathen.  i.  99 ;  C.  and  H.  i.  383. 

3  The  Semnae,  or  Eumenides.     (Suet.  Ner.  34.) 

3  It  is  hard  to  conceive  the  reality  of  a  devotion  which  laughed  at  the  infamous  gibes 

Aristophanes  against  the  national  religion  (Lysistr.  750). 


4  • 

5  * 


'YnaCOpioi  eSi/ea£ovTO  (Pollux,  viii.  118). 


Ai/5p€?  Afyvaioi,  &c.  It  was  the  ordinary  mode  of  beginning  a  speech,  and  it  seems 
jbe  strangely  regarded  by  the  author  of  Supernatural  Religion,  iii.  82,  as  a  si°n  that 
?se  speeches  are  not  genuine.  "  ° 

6  Acts  xvii.  22,  SeuriScu^oi/eo-Te'pot/ ?.  ' '  Quasi  superstitiores,  "|Vulg. ;  ■ ■ someway  religious  " 
>oker ;  very  devout, '  Lardner ;  "very  much  disposed  to  the  worship  of  divine  BehW" 
aatelev;  Le  plus  religieux  des  peuples,"  Kenan;  " exceedingly  scrupulous  in  your 
igion,  Humphry.  The  word  is  used  five  times  by  Josephus,  and  always  in  a  respectful 
ise,  as  it  is  in  Acts  xxv.  19.     Of  the  many  unfortunate  translations  in  this  chapter 

00  superstitious  {allzu  aberglaubisch,  Luth.)  is  the  most  to  be  regretted.  It  at  once 
ers  the  key-note  of  the  speech,  which  is  one  of  entire  conciliatoriness.  The  value  of 
as  a  model  for  courteous  polemics— a  model  quite  as  necessary  in  these  days  as  at  anv 
it  period— is  greatly  impaired  in  the  E.  V.  It  is  possible  to  be  "uncompromising 
opinions,  without  being  violent  in  language  or  uncharitable  in  temper.  St  Paul  how. 
sr,  would  not  have  been  likely  to  act  contrary  to  the  caution  which  struck  Apollonius 

aecessary-o-w^po^'o-Tepov  *al  to  Wi  irdvruv  ©ewv  efl  Ae'yetv  koX  tovto  *A^nj<rt  oS  <cai  ayiwru* 
lovw  Swp.ot  lApvmtu  (Philostr.  Vlt.  VI.  3). 

1  ^aP*****  °Xri  e0fAa  0e°rs  Kal  *"«%**  (Xen«  Ee  Rep-  Athen.;  Alcib.  ii.  p.  97;  Pausan. 
,tC'J?''  ??*  ^P*™™*  rS,v  'EAAij»w  (Jos.  c.  Ap.  ii.  12;  Isocr.  Paneg.  33 ;  Thuc.  ii, 
;  iEhan,  Var.  Hist.  v.  17 ;  Pausan.  xxiv.  3).  When  Apollonius  landed  at  Athens 
UOStratUS  says,  tJjv  ^v  6^  irpArriv  $ioA€|iy  fectfii)  <piAo0vTa*  Tovr  'ABrivalovt  cttev,  vir«p  Upvy 
,€faTo  [  Vlt.  tu  A).     $tXo0eot  f**\*<TTa  n4vrw  tt$r«  (Jul.  Misopogon), 
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"  in  wandering  through  your  city,  and  gazing  about  me  on  the  objects  of  you 
devotion,1 1  found  among  them2  an  altar  on  which  had  been  carved  an  inscrip 
tion,  "To  the  Unknown  God."3  That,  then,  which  ye  unconsciously 
adore,  that  am  I  declaring  unto  you.  The  God  who  made  the  universe  and; 
things  in  it,  He  being  the  natural6  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  dwelleth  not  i 
temples  made  with  hands,6  nor  is  He  in  need  of  anything r  so  as  to  receiv 
service8  from  human  hands,  seeing  that  He  is  Himself  the  giver  to  all  of  lif 
and  breath  and  all  things;  and  He  made  of  one  blood9  every  nation  of  mei 
to  dwell  on  the  whole  face  of  the  earth,  ordaining  the  immutable  limits  to  th 
times  and  extents  of  their  habitation,10  inspiring  them  thereby  to  seek  God, 
after  all  they  might  grope  in  their  darkness11  and  find  Him,  though,  u 
reality,13  He  is  not  far  from  each  one  of  us ;  for  in  Him  we  live,  and  move, 
are,  as  som818  also  of  your  own  poets  have  said — 

•  (We  need  Him  all,} 
For  we  are  e'en  His  offspring." 

1  Not,  as  in  B.V.,  "  your  devotions  "  (cf.  Philostr.  ViL  Apollon.  iv,  19,  p.  156). 
8  Ktu.    For  avaOccopwv  D  reads  Sihrroptov,  perspiciens,  d,     The  en-eyeypaaro  implies 
manence,  and  perhaps  antiquity. 

*  o  .  .  .  toOto,  «,  A,  B,  D,  with  Origen  and  Jerome.  Cf .  Hor.  Epod,  v.  1.  "  At  Cl 
iDeorum  quicquid  in  caelo  regit;"  and  the  frequent  piacular  inscription,  "Sei  Deo  Sd 
Deae."    The  vague  expression  "  the  Divine  n  is  common  in  Greek  writers. 

*  Ver.  23,  ayvoovires,  not  "ignorantly,"  which  would  have  been  unlike  Paul's  urbanity! 
but  "  without  knowing  Who  He  is,"  with  reference  to  ayw<rry  (cf.  Rom.  i.  20).  The  wor/ 
cvo-cfcZre  also  implies  genuine  piety. 

5  virapx<tov. 

6  An  obvious  reminiscence  of  the  speech  of  Stephen  (vii.  48 ;  cf ,  Eurip.  Fragm.  aj, 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  V.  ii.  76). 

7  A  proposition  to  which  the  Epicureans  would  heartily  assent. 

8  0epaireveT<u,  "is  served,"  not  "is  worshipped,"  which  is  meaningless  when  applied 
to  "hands."    It  means  by  off erings  at  the  altar,  &c.  (cf.  II.  i.  39,  «t  trorlTot  \apUvr  in) 

vrjbv  ep&J/a). 

*  at/maTo?  is,  to  say  the  least,  dubious,  being  omitted  in  N,  A,  B,  the  Coptic,  and  Sahidic 
Versions,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Meyer  truly  observes,  av9pu>irov  would  have  been  a 
more  natural  gloss  than  alfiarot ;  and  the  Jews  used  to  say  that  Adam  was  D1^  bvs  NOli 
"the  blood  of  the  world." 

I     w  job  xii.  23. 

11  xlrn\a<pav ,  to  fumble,  like  a  blind  man,  or  one  in  the  dark  ( Arist.  Pax.  691 ;  Gen. 
scxvii.  21 ;  Isa.  lix.  10 ;  cf .  Rom.  i.  21,  x.  6—8)  :— 

"  I  stretch  lame  hands  of  faith,  and  grope 
And  gather  dust  and  chaff,  and  call 
To  what  I  feel  is  Lord  of  all, 
And  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope."— Tennyson. 

12  He  means  to  imply  that  the  necessity  for  this  groping  was  their  own  fault— was 
due  to  their  withdrawal  to  a  distance  from  God,  not  His  withdrawal  from  them. 

13  The  poet  actually  quoted  is  Aratus  of  Cilicia,  perhaps  of  Tarsus,  and  the  Jine  com 
from  the  beginning  of  his  Qaivopeva : — 

irdirr-Q  Ss  Ato?  KsxprjfiiOa  irovrtf 
ToO  yap  KaX  yevoj  ecr/neV. 

But  he  says  um,  because  the  same  sentiment,  In  almost  the  same  words,  is  found  in 
KJeanthes,  Hymn  in  Jov.  5,  i<  croO  yap  y«Vos  ea-fiiv,  and  it  was,  not  improbably,  a  noble  , 
common-place  of  other  sacred  and  liturgical  poems.     Cf.  Virg.  Oeorg.  iv.  221—225.  , 
Bentley  remarked  that  this  chapter  alone  proves  "that  St.  Paul  was  a  great  master  in  all 
the  learning  of  the  Greeks  "  (Boyle  Lectures,  iii.).    This  is  a  very  great  exaggeration 
Bed  Excursus  III.,  p.  696,  seq. 
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Since,  then,  we  are  the  offspring  of  God,  we  ought  not  to  think  that  the  Divine 
■I  like  gold  or  silver  or  brass,  the  graving  of  art  and  of  man's  genius."1 

Condensed  as  this  speech  evidently  is,  let  us  pause  for  an  instant,  before 

"re  give  its  conclusion,  to  notice  the  consummate  skill  with  which  it  was 

[rained,  the  pregnant  meanings  infused  into  its  noble  and  powerful  sentences. 

iuch  skill  was  eminently  necessary  in  addressing  an  audience  which  attached 

1  primary  importance  to  rhetoric,  nor  was  it  less  necessary  to  utilise  every 

foment  during  which  he  could  hope  to  retain  the  fugitive  attention  of  that 

orsatile  and  superficial  mob.    To  plunge  into  any  statements  of  the  peculiar 

octrines  of  Christianity,  or  to  deal  in  that  sort  of  defiance  which  is  the  weapon 

t  ignorant  fanaticism,  would  have  been  to  ensure  instant  failure ;  and  since 

is  sole  desire  was  to  win  his  listeners  by  reason  and  love,  he  aims  at  becoming 

i  a  heathen  to  the  heathen,  as  one  without  law  to  them  without  law,  and 

leaks  at  once  with  a  large-hearted  liberality  which  would  have  horrified 

le  Jews,  and  a  classic  grace  which  charmed  the  Gentiles.     In  expres- 

ons    markedly    courteous,    and    with   arguments   exquisitely    conciliatory, 

cognising  their  piety  towards  their  gods,   and    enforcing  his  views  by 

appeal  to  their  own  poets,  he  yet  manages,  with  the  readiest  power 

adaptation,  to  indicate  the  fundamental  errors  of  every  class  of    his 

teners.    While  seeming  to  dwell  only  on  points  of  agreement,  he  yet 

radically  rebukes  in  every  direction  their  natural  and  intellectual  self-com- 

acency.2    The  happy  Providence — others,  but  not  St.  Paul,  might  have  said 

ie  happy  accident'6 — which  had  called  his  attention  to  the  inscription  on  th© 

uneless  altar,  enabled  him  at  once  to  claim  them  as  at  least  partial  sharers  in 

e  opinions  which  he  was  striving  to  enunciate.    His  Epicurean  auditors  be- 

jived  that  the  universe  had  resulted  from  a  chance  combination  of  atoms ;  he 

lis  them  that  it  was  their  Unknown  God  who  by  His  fiat  had  created  the 

averse  and  all  therein.    They  believed  that  there  were  many  gods,  but  that 

ey  sat  far  away  beside  their  thunder,  careless  of  mankind ;  he  told  them  that 

ere  was  but  one  God,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.    Around  them  arose  a 

ircle  of  temples  as  purely  beautiful  as  hands  could  make  them — yet  there, 

tder  the  very  shadow  of  the  Propylsea  and  the  Parthenon,  and  with  all  those 

rines  of  a  hundred  divinities  in  full  view  with  their  pillared  vestibules  and 

eir  Pentelic  marble,  he  tells  the  multitude  that  this  God  who  was  One,  not 


1  "Judaea  gens  Deum  sine  simulacro  eolit"  (Varro,  ^V.  p.  229).  Hence  the  "Nil 
leter  nubes  et  caeli  numen  adorat  "  of  Juv.  xiv.  97  and  "  Dedita  sacris  Incerti  Judaea 
i  "  of  Luc.  ii.  592 ;  Tac.  H.  v.  6. 

2  Paul  had  that  beautiful  spirit  of  charity  which  sees  the  soul  of  good  even  in  things 
L  Hostile  as  he  was  to  selfish  hedonism,  and  to  hard  "apathy,"  he  may  yet  have 
n  that  there  was  a  good  side  to  the  philosophy  both  of  Epicurus  and  Zeno,  in  so  far 
Epicurus  taught  "the  happiness  of  a  cultivated  and  self -contented  mind,,,  and  Zeno 
tributed  to  diffuse  a  lofty  morality.      "Encore  que  les  philosopkes  soient  les  pro- 

tteurs  do  l'erreur  toutefois  ils  ont  frappe  a  la  porte  de  la  verite.  (Veritatis  forea 
Isant.  Tert.)  S'ils  ne  sont  pas  entr§s  dans  son  sanctuaire,  s'ils  n'ont  pas  eu  le  bonheui 
|  la  voir  et  de  l'adorer  dans  son  temple,  ils  se  sont  quelquefois  presentes  a  ses  portiquea, 

I  ltd  ont  rendu  de  loin  quelque  horn  mage  "  (Bossuet,  Panig.  de  Ste.  Catherine). 

!  »  The  word  Tvxn  does  not  occur  in  the  N.T, 
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many,  dwelt  not  in  their  toil-wrought  temples,1  but  in  the  eternal  temple  < 

His  own  creation.— But  while  he  thus  denies  the  Polytheism  of  the  multitud 

his  words  tell  with  equal  force  against  the  Pantheism  of  the  Stoic,  and  tl 

practical  Atheism  of  the  Epicurean.    While  he  thus  de-consecrated,  as 

were,  the  countless  temples,  the  Stoics  would  go  thoroughly  with  him ; 2  whe 

he  said  that  God  needeth  not  our  ritualisms,  the  Epicurean  would  almoi 

recognise  the  language  of  his  own  school;3  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  laid fl: 

axe  at  the  root  of  their  most  cherished  convictions  when  he  added  that  Matte 

was  no  eternal  entity,  and  God  no  impersonal  abstraction,  and  Providence  n 

mere  stream  of  tendency  without  us,  which,  like  a  flow  of  atoms,  makes  fc 

this  or  that;  but  that  He  was  at  once  the  Creator  and  the  Preserver,  the  living 

and  loving  Lord  of  the  material  universe,  and  of  all  His  children  in  th 

great  family  of  man,  and  of  all  the  nations,  alike  Jew  and  Gentile,  alike  Gree 

and  barbarian,  which  had  received  from  His  decrees  the  limits  of  their  endui 

ance  and  of  their  domains.     In  this  one  pregnant  sentence  he  also  showed  th 

falsity  of  all  autochthonous  pretensions,  and  national  self-glorifications,  at  th 

expense  of  others,  as  well  as  of  all  ancient  notions  about  the  local  limitation 

of  special  deities.     The  afflicted  Jew  at  whom  they  were  scoffing  belonged  t 

a  race  as  dear  to  Him  as  the  beautiful  Greek;  and  the  barbarian  was  equalL 

His  care,  as  from  His  throne  He  beholds  all  the  dwellers  upon  earth.     Ani 

when  he  told  them  that  God  had  given  them  the  power  to  find  Him,  and  tha 

they  had  but  dimly  groped  after  Him  in  the  darkness—and  when  he  clencheJ 

by  the  well-known  hemistich  of  Aratus  and  Cleanthes  (perhaps  familiar  t 

them  at  their  solemn  festivals)  the  truth  that  we  are  near  and  dear  to  Him 

the  people  of  His  pasture  and  the  sheep  of  His  hand,  they  would  be  prepare 

for  the  conclusion  that  all  these  cunning  effigies — at  which  he  pointed  as  h 

spoke — all  these  carved  and  molten  and  fictile  images,  were  not  and  could  no 

be  semblances  of  Him,  and  ought  not  to  be  worshipped4  were  they  even  ai 

venerable    as  the    "heaven-fallen    image  "—the    Atoirerh  lyakixa—oi   theu 

patron-goddess,  or  glorious  as  the  chryselephantine  statue  on  which  Phidia* 

had  expended  his  best  genius  and  Athens  her  richest  gifts.      ^ 

Thus  far,  then,  with  a  considerateness  which  avoided  all  offence,  and  fl 
power  of  reasoning  and  eloquence  to  which  they  could  not  be  insensible,  h\ 
had  demonstrated  the  errors  of  his  listeners  mainly  by  contrasting  them  witt 
the  counter-truths  which  it  was  his  mission  to  announce.6    But  lest  the  merej 

2  Cnron.  vi.  32,  33.     ttoio*  8*  av  owco*  T€/ctoVcuv  ir\a<r6eU  v7ro  Aifxas  to  6«lw  ircpiSaAot  toix*** 
wrvvaU ;  (Eur.  ap.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  V.  xi.  76). 

2  Seneca,  op.  Lact.  Instt.  vi.  25,  and  Ep.  Mor.  xxxi.  11. 

»  Ku  Omnis  enira  per  se  Divom  natura  necesse  est 

Immortali  aevo  summa  cum  pace  fruatur   .    .   . 

Ipsa  suis  polhns  opibus,  nihil  indiga  nostri." —Lucr.  II.  650. 

Cf .  Sen.  Ep.  95,  47.    St.  Paul,  however,  more  probably  derived  the  sentiment,  If  from 
any  source,  from  2  Mace.  xiv.  35,  or  from  Ps.  1.  11,  12 ;  Job  xli.  11. 

4  See  for  the  Pagan  view  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  i.  18. 

5  The  Epicurean  notion  of  happiness  as  the  result  of  coarser  atoms  was  as  material  as 
Paley's,  who  considers  it  to  be  "a  certain  state  of  the  nervous  system  in  that  part  of  the 
system  in  which  we  feel  joy  and  grief  .  .  .  which  may  be  the  upper  region  of  the  stomach 
or  the  fine  net- work  lining  the  whole  region  of  the  praecordia  '  (Moral  Philos.  ch.  vi.). 
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demonstration  o£  error  should  end  only  in  indifference  or  despair,  he  desired 

j)  to  teach  the  Stoic  to  substitute  sympathy  for  apathy,  and  humility  for  pride, 

|  and  the  confession  of  a  weakness  that  relied  on  God  for  the  assertion  of  a 

self-dependence  which  denied  all  need  of  Him ;  and  to  lead  the  Epicurean  to 

prefer  a  spiritual  peace  to  a  sensual  pleasure,  and  a  living  Saviour  to  distant 

and  indifferent  gods.     He  proceeded,  therefore,  to  tell  them  that  during  long 

i  centuries  of  their  history  God  had  overlooked  or  condoned1  this  ignorance, 

but  that  now  the  kingdom  of  heaven  had  come  to  them — now  He  called  them 

to  repentance — now  the  day  of  judgment  was  proclaimed,  a  day  in  which  the 

world  should  be  judged   in   righteousness  by  One  whom  God  had  thereto 

I  appointed,  even  by  that  Jesus  to  whose  work  God  had  set  His  seal  by  raising 

Him  from  the  dead 

That  was  enough.  A  burst  of  coarse  derision  interrupted  his  words.2 
The  Greeks,  the  philosophers  themselves,  could  listen  with  pleasure,  even  with 
something  of  conviction,  while  he  demonstrated  the  nullity  of  those  gods  of 
the  Acropolis,  at  which  even  their  fathers,  four  centuries  earlier,  had  not  been 
afraid  to  jeer.  But  now  that  he  had  got  to  a  point  at  which  he  mixed  up 
mere  Jewish  matters  and  miracles  with  his  predication — now  that  he  began  to 
tell  them  of  that  Cross  which  was  to  them  foolishness,  and  of  that  Resurrection 
from  the  dead  which  was  inconceivably  alien  to  their  habits  of  belief — all 
interest  was  for  them  at  an  end.  It  was  as  when  a  lunatic  suddenly  introduces 
a  wild  delusion  into  the  [midst  of  otherwise  sane  and  sensible  remarks.  The 
"strange  gods"  whom  they  fancied  that  he  was  preaching  became  too 
fantastic  even  to  justify  any  further  inquiry.  They  did  not  deign  to  waste  on 
such  a  topic  the  leisure  which  was  important  for  less  extraordinary  gossip.3 
They  were  not  nearly  serious  enough  in  their  own  belief,  nor  did  they  consider 
this  feeble  wanderer  a  sufficiently  important  person  to  make  them  care  to 
enforce  against  St.  Paul  that  decree  of  the  Areopagus  which  had  brought 
Socrates  to  the  hemlock  draught  in  the  prison  almost  in  sight  of  them ;  but 
they  instantly  offered  to  the  great  missionary  a  contemptuous  toleration  more 
fatal  to  progress  than  any  antagonism.  As  they  began  to  stream  away,  some 
broke  into  open  mockery,  while  others,  with  polite  irony,  feeling  that  such  a 

1  Ver.  30,  vwepiSwv.  "  Winked  at  *  is  a  somewhat  unhappy  colloquialism  of  the  E.  V. 
(cf.  Rom.  i.  24).  It  also  occurs  in  Ecclus.  xxx.  11.  "Times  of  ignorance"  is  a  half- 
technical  term,  like  the  Arabic  jahilujya  for  the  time  before  Mahomet. 

2  Acts  xvii.  32.  "  The  moment  they  heard  the  words  '  resurrection  of  the  dead,'  some 
began  to  jeer."  *ExXeva£ov,  which  occurs  here  only  in  the  N.T.,  is  a  very  strong  word. 
It  means  the  expression  of  contempt  by  the  lips,  as  /kvkt>?pi£w  by  the  nostrils.  It  is  used 
by  Aquila  in  Prov.  xiv.  9,  for  "Fools  make  a  mock  at  sin."  Not  that  the  ancients  found 
anything  ludicrous  in  the  notion  of  the  resurrection  of  the  soul ;  it  was  the  resurrection 
of  the  body  which  seemed  so  childish  to  them.  See  Plin.  N.  H.  vii.  55;  Lucian,  DeMorl. 
Peregr.  13.  The  heathen  Caecilius  in  Minucius  Felix  (Oct.  11, 34)  says,  "  Oraculis  fabulas 
adstruunt.  Itenasci  se  ferunt  post  mortem  et  cineres  etfavillas,  et  nescio  qudfiducid  men- 
daciis  invicem  credunt."  See  Orig.  c.  Gels.  v.  14;  Arnob.  ii.  13;  Athenag.  De  Resurr. 
iii.  4  ;  Tert.  De  Cam.  Christi,  15 ;  &c. 

3  There  is  a  sort  of  happy  play  of  words  in  the  evKalpow  of  Acts  xvii.  21.  It  is  not  a 
classical  word,  but  implies  that  they  were  too  busy  to  spare  time  from  the  important 
i  occupation  of  gossiping. 
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speaker  deserved  at  least  a  show  of  urbanity,  said  to  him,  "Enough  for  one 
day.    Perhaps  some  other  time  we  will  listen  to  you  again  about  Him."    But 
even  it  they  were  in  earnest,  the  convenient  season  for  their  curiosity  recurred 
no  more  to  them  than  it  did  afterwards  to  Felix.1    On  that  hill  of  Ares 
before  that  throng,  Paul  spoke  no  more.    He  went  from  the  midst  of  them,' 
sorry,  it  may  be,  for  their  jeers,  seeing  through  their  spiritual  incapacity,  but 
conscious  that  m  that  city  his  public  work,  at  least,  was  over.    He  could  brave 
opposition ;  he  was  discouraged  by  indifference.  One  dignified  adherent,  indeed, 
ho  found-but  one  only*-in  Dionysius  the  Areopagite;'  and  one  more  in  a 
woman— possibly  a  Jewess— whose  very  name  is  uncertain  -.*  but  at  Athens  he 
founded  no  church,  to  Athens  he  wrote  no  epistle,  and  in  Athens,  often  as  he 
passed  its  neighbourhood,  he  never  set  foot  again.    St.  Luke  has  no  pompous 
falsehoods  to  tell  us.    St.  Paul  was  despised  and  ridiculed,  and  he  does  not  for  a 
moment  attempt  to  represent  it  otherwise ;  St.  Paul's  speech,  so  far  as  any  im- 
mediate  effects  wore  concerned,  was  an  all  but  total  failure,  and  St.  Luke  does  not 
conceal  its  ineffectiveness.'    He  shows  us  that  the  Apostle  was  exposed  to  the 
ridicule  of  mdifferentism,  no  less  than  to  the  persecutions  of  exasperated  bigotry 
And  yet  his  visit  was  not  in  vain.    It  had  been  to  him  a  very  sad  one 
i,yen  when  Tunotheus  had  come  to  cheer  his  depression  and  brighten  his 
sohtude,  he  felt  so  deep  a  yearning  for  his  true  and  tried  converts  at 
Thessalomca,  that,  since  they  were  still  obliged  to  face  the  storm  of  persecu- 
uon  he  had  sacrificed  his  own  feeling,,,  sad  sent  him  back  to  support  and 
comfort  that  struggling  Church.'    He  left  Athens  as  he  had  lived  in  it   a 
desp1Sed  and  lonely  man.    And  yet,  as  I  have  said,  his  visit  was  not  in  vain, 
^lanyadeep  thought  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  may  have  risen  from  the 
Apostle  s  reflections  over  the  apparent  failure  at  Athens.    The  wave  is  nun* 
back,  and  streams  away  in  broken  foam,  but  the  tide  advances  with  irresistible 
majesty  and  might.      Little  did  those  philosophers,  in  their  self-satisfied 
superiority,  suppose  that  the  trivial  incident  in  which  they  had  condescended 
to  teke  part  was  for  them  the  beginning  of  the  end.*   Xerxes  and  his  Persians 

1  Acts  xxiv.  25. 

*  !  ",Le5fdaS°8uefstlemoinsconvertissabledesliommes"(Renan  n  199)  "CVatrm'il 
faut  plus  d-un  nnrac  e  pour  convertir  a  l-humilitf?  de  la  croix  un  sage  lu  sScle  "  fOuesnel) 
Nir«S h™tiantradition  makes  him  a  bishop  and  martyr  (Euseb.  Siii  W  23- 
Strife  »1-.11>.andh!llsrfradually  d^eloped  into  St.  Denys  o 'ftaaw.  T&  books 
^fthelfth^tu^  m  ^^  ^^  0"  ««  **»  Na™>  to^reSS eX 

n^nTLh^o^^doufed  t0  th6  C°nJeCtee  that  L  ™  a  SyrianLZ^IbSf 

sceptils^that^  °?S^fT-  ^H*  *°  *"%**& the  very  acute  «d  impartial  criticism  of 
to  St  P»,fl     If'  lS  ^  to  lnvelfe  ^e  names  of  illustrious  converts  to  do  credit 

Jrf  ♦*»  ?,*    «   *£  any,,°ne  ^P  comPare  Philostratus's  Life  of  Apolloniw  with  the  Acta 

oi  f^K^^^  *&££ 

^b^ 

474  yfaTa"^      t0  *""  EdiCt  °f  JUStiniaU  BUM»~S  the  WmCha^  of  PhUowphy 
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ad  encamped  en  the  Areopagus,  and  devoted  to  the  flames  the  temples  on  the 
Lcropolis  on  the  very  grounds  urged  by  St.  Paul,  "that  the  gods  could  not  be 
hut  within  walls,  and  that  the  whole  universe  was  their  home  and  temple  " l 
let  the  sword  and  fire  of  Xerxes,  and  all  the  millions  of  his  vast  host,  have 
een  utterly  impotent  in  their  effects,  if  we  compare  them  to  the  results  which 
)llowed  from  the  apparent  failure  of  this  poor  and  insulted  tent-maker. 
>f  all  who  visit  Athens,  myriads  connect  it  with  the  name  of  Paul  who 
3ver  so  much  as  remember  that,  since  the  epoch  of  its  glory,  it  has  been 
odden  by  the  feet  of  poets  and  conquerors  and  kings.    They  think  not  of 
icoro,   or  Virgil,  or  Germanicus,  but  of  the  wandering  tent-maker.     In 
11  his  seeming  defeats  lay  the  hidden  germ  of  certain  victory.    He  founded 
)  church  at  Athens,  but  there— it  may  be  under  the  fostering  charge  of  the 
nvertod  Areopagite— a  church  grew  up.     In  the  next  century  it  furnished 
the  cause  of  Christianity  its  martyr  bishops  and  its  eloquent  apologists.2 
tho  third  century  it  flourished  in  peace  and  purity.    In  the  fourth  century 
was  represented  at  Nicaea,  and  the  noble  rhetoric  of  the  two  great  Christian 
:ends  St.  Basil  and  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  was  trained  in  its  Christian 
iiools      Nor  were  many  centuries  to  elapse  ere,  unable  to  confront  the 
?rced  hands  which  held  a  wooden  Cross,  its  myriads  of  deities  had  fled  into 
3  qimness  of  outworn  creeds,  and  its  tutelary  goddess,  in  spite  of  the 
slimg  eyes  which  Homer  had  commemorated,  and  the  mighty  spear  which 
ft  been  moulded  out  of  the  trophies  of  Marathon,  resigned  her  maiden 
amber  to  the  honour  of  that  meek  Galilaean  maiden  who  had  lived  under 
roo*  of  the  carpenter  of  Nazareth— the  virgin  mother  of  the  Lord.3 


CHAPTER    XXYIII. 
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M  Men,  women,  rich  and  poor,  in  the  cool  hours 
Shuffled  their  feet  along  the  pavement  white, 
Companioned  or  alone  ;  while  many  a  light 
Flared  here  and  there  from  wealthy  festivals, 
And  threw  their  moving  shadows  on  the  walls, 
Or  found  them  clustered  in  the  corniced  shade 
Of  some  arched  temple-door  or  dusky  colonnade." 

"Ecclcsia  Dei  in  Corintho :  laetum  et  ingens  paradoxon^^'  Lm** 

Bengel,  in  1  Cor.  i.  2. 

(noticed  as  he  had  entered  it— nay,  even  more  unnoticed,  for  he  was  now 

■■e-St  Paul  left  Athens.     So  little  had  this  visit  impressed  him,  that  he 

once  alludes  to  it,  and  though  from  the  Acrocorinthus  he  might  often 

Cic.  Lcgg.  ii.  10. 

jfa&D.m1.795  QnadnfctlM-  Euseb'  *•  *  lv-  »i  Aristides,  A.D.  126;  Athena- 

v^tW  tt?^  th8  Sixt?  ^nt*7>  when  Justinian  dowd  the  schools  of  philo- 
%olc^Ioo^n0n  ^  dedlCate<*  t0  the  Yir^  Mar*  a*d  the  Theseum  to  St. 
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have  beheld  its  famed  Acropolis,  he  never  felt  the  smallest  inclination  to  eni 
it  again.  -This  was  his  only  recorded  experience  of  intercourse  with  tl 
Gentile  Pharisaism  of  a  pompous  philosophy.  There  was  more  hope  of  ragir 
Jews,  more  hope  of  ignorant  barbarians,  more  hope  of  degraded  slaves,  than 
those  who  had  become  fools  because  in  their  own  conceit  they  were  exceptional] 
wise ;  who  were  alienated  by  a  spiritual  ignorance  born  of  moral  blindness 
who,  because  conscience  had  lost  its  power  over  them,  had  become  vain  in  the 
imaginations,  and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened. 

He  sailed  to  Corinth,  the  then  capital  of  Southern  Greece,  which  forme 
the  Roman  province  of  Achaia.  The  poverty  of  his  condition,  the  desire 
waste  no  time,  the  greatness  of  his  own  infirmities,  render  it  nearly  certai 
that  he  did  not  make  his  way  over  those  forty  miles  of  road  which  separat 
Athens  from  Corinth,  and  which  would  have  led  him  through  Eleusis  an 
Megara,  but  that  he  sailed  direct,  in  about  five  hours,  across  the  Saronic  ba; 
and  dropped  anchor  under  the  low  green  hills  and  pine-woods  of  Cenchrea 
Thence  he  made  his  way  on  foot  along  the  valley  of  Hexamili,  a  distance 
some  eight  miles,  to  the  city  nestling  under  the  huge  mass  of  its  rocky  citade 
Under  the  shadow  of  that  Acrocorinthus,  which  darkened  alternately  its  doub 
seas,1  it  was  destined  that  St.  Paul  should  spend  nearly  two  busy  years  of  hi 
eventful  life. 

v  It  was  not  the  ancient  Corinth — the  Corinth  of  Periander,  or  of  Thucydideil 
or  of  Timoleon — that  he  was  now  entering,  but  Colonia  Julia,  or  Laus  Ju 
Corinthus,  which  had  risen  out  of  the  desolate  ruins  of  the  older  city.  Whe 
the  Hegemony  had  passed  from  Sparta  and  Athens,  Corinth  occupied  thei 
place,  and  as  the  leader  of  the  Achaean  league  she  was  regarded  as  the  ligfc 
and  glory  of  Greece.  Plamininus,  when  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae  ha 
destroyed  the  hopes  of  Philip,  proclaimed  at  Corinth  the  independence  c 
Hellas.2  But  when  the  city  was  taken  by  L.  Mummius,  B.C.  146,  its  inhabi 
tants  had  been  massacred,  its  treasures  carried  off  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  th 
conqueror,  and  the  city  itself  devastated  and  destroyed.  For  a  hundred  year 
it  lay  in  total  ruin,  and  then  Julius  Caesar,  keenly  alive  to  the  beauty  an< 
importance  of  its  position,  and  desiring  to  call  attention  to  the  goddess  fo 
whose  worship  it  had  been  famous,  and  whose  descendant  he  professed  to  be 
rebuilt  it  from  its  foundations,  and  peopled  it  with  a  colony  of  veterans  an< 
freedmen.8 

It  sprang  almost  instantly  into  fame  and  wealth.  Standing  on  the  bridg 
of  the  double  sea,  its  two  harbours — Lechaeum  on  the  Corinthian  and  Cenchres 
on  the  Saronic  Gulf — instantly  attracted  the  commerce  of  the  east  and  west 
The  Diolkos,  or  land-channel,  over  which  ships  could  be  dragged  across  th 
Isthmus,  was  in  constant  use,  because  it  saved  voyagers  from  the  circum II 
navigation  of  the  dreaded  promontory  of  Malea.4    Jews  with  a  keen  eye  tor 

>l  Stat.  Theb.  vii.  106.  2  B.C.  196.  * 

»  B.C.  44.    Pausan.  ii.  1,  3 ;  Plut.  Caes.  57 ;  Strabo,  viii.  6. 

*  Cape  Matapan.  The  Greeks  had  a  proverb,  MaAe'as  n€pnr\4(ov  intkdQov  rwv  olKaSe — a 
we  might  say,  "  Before  sailing  round  Malea,  make  your  will "  (Strabr  viii.  p.  368) 
"Formidatum  Maleae  caput"  (Stat.  Thcb.  ii.  33). 
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the  profits  of  merchandise,  Greeks  attracted  by  the  reputation  of  the  site  and 
the  glory  of  the  great  Isthmian  games,  flocked  to  the  protection  of  the  Roman 
colony.    The  classic  antiquities  found  amid  the  debris  of  the  conflagration,  and 
the  successful  imitations  to  which  they  led,  were  among  the  earliest  branches 
of  the  trade  of  the  town.    Splendid  buildings,  enriched  with  ancient  pillars  of 
marble  and  porphyry,  and  adorned  with  gold  and  silver,  soon  began  to  rise 
side  by  side  with  the  wretched  huts  of  wood  and  straw  which  sheltered  the 
mass  of  the  poorer  population.'     Commerce  became  more  and  more  active 
Objects  of  luxury  soon  found  their  way  to  the  marts,  which  were  visited  bv 
every  nation  of  the  civilised  world-Arabian  balsam,  Egyptian  papyrus, 
Phoenician  dates,  Libyan  ivory,  Babylonian  carpets,  Cilician  goats'-hair,  Lycao- 
man  wool,  Phrygian  slaves.     With  riches  came  superficial  refinement  and 
literary  tastes      The  life  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants  was  marked  by  self- 
indulgence  and  intellectual  restlessness,  and  the  mass  of  the  people,  even  down 
to  the  slaves  were  more  or  less  affected  by  the  prevailing  tendency.     Corinth 
was  the  Vamty  Fair  of  the  Roman  Empire,  at  once  the  London  and  the  Paris 
of  the  first  century  after  Christ. 

oJi™?  iU!°  ^  ^  °f  thi8  m0Ugtel  and  heterogeneous  population  of 
Greek  adventurers  and  Roman  bourgeois,  with  a  tainting  infusion  of  Phami- 

ZLT?  I""38.  °f/eWS%  «-«*&»,    philosophers,   merchants,    sailors, 
freedom,*  slaves,  tradespeople,  hucksters,  and  agents  of  every  form  of  vice- 
B colony  «  without  aristocracy,  without  traditions,  without  well-established 
Ctizens  -that  the  toil-worn  Jewish  wanderer  made  his  way.     He  entered  it 
le  he  had  entered  Athens-a  stricken  and  lonely  worker;  but  here  he  was 
°rleIv  more,e+ntirel1y  m.  ih°l™  and  ^eless  crowd.    Yet  this  was  the  city 
SwChrd  1°  whose  "habitants  he  was  to  write  those  memorable  letters 
*hich  were  to  influence  the  latest  history  of  the  world.    How  little  we  under- 
^tand  what  is  going  on  around  us !    How  little  did  the  wealthy  magnates  of 
.onnth  suspect  that  the  main  historic  significance  of  their  city  during  this 
i*och  would  be  centred  in  the  disputes  conducted  in  a  petty  synagoguf  ,  and 
,he  thoughts  written  in  a  tent-maker's  cell  by  that  bent  and  weaVjew  s0 
ohtary  and  so  wretched,  so  stained  with  the  dust  of  travel,  so  worn  with  the 
ttacks  of  sickness  and  persecution!    How  true  it  is  that  the  livin»  world 
tten  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men !  ° 

For  when  we  turn  to  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  and  Corinthians 

ljSet«t^Tti0^,WlliCh-dUTg  thiS  P6ri0d  a^ted  the  mind°f  the' 
Lpostle,  we  find  him  still  suffering  from  weakness  *  and  anxiety,  from  outward 

S^eT!*' andinWawT ?T  He  ""^  the  Th^alonians  that  he  had 
XfJfTM.^  ^.^r  and  their  °™>  a**  speaks  touchingly  of  the 
£EJ^VS  l,  r6CeiVed  f™m  *•  ne™  <*  ^eir  faith  in  the  midst  of  his 
zZTTa  *  Phased  the  modern  temperament  he  might  often  have 

*n  helped  to  peace  and  calm  a*  he  climbed  the  steep  Acrocorinthus  and  gazed 

*  1  Cor.  lii.  12 ;  Hausrath,  p.  317. 

I  P™£Ti?  T°°  i"JX*v*2f *°f  y4vov*  ****"««*  (Strab.  viil.  6). 
Probably  another  attack  of  his  malady  (1  Cor.  ii.  3).  «  1  Thess.  111.  4,  7. 
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from  its  lofty  summit  on  the  two  seas  studded  with  the  white  sails  of  many 

lands,  or  watched  the  glow  of  sunset  bathing  in  its  soft  lustre  the  widespread 

pageant  of  islands  and  mountains,  and  groves  of  cypress  and  pine.    But  all 

his  interest  lay  in  those  crowded  streets  where  his  Lord  had  much  people,  and 

in  the  varied  human  surroundings  of  his  daily  life.     How  deeply  he  was 

impressed  by  these  may  be  seen  in  the  Corinthian  Epistles.     His  illustrations 

are  there  chiefly  drawn  from  Gentile  customs— the  wild-beast  fights,1  which 

Athens  would  never  admit  while  she  had  an  Altar  to  Pity ;  the  lovely  stadium, 

in  which  he  had  looked  with  sympathy  on  the  grace  and  strength  and  swiftness 

of  many  a  youthful  athlete ;  the  race  2  and  the  boxing-matches,3  the  insulting 

vanity  of  Roman  triumph,4  the  long  hair  of  effeminate  dandies,6  the  tribunal 

of  the  Proconsul,6  the  shows  of  the  theatre,7  the  fading  garland  of  Isthmian  pine.8 

But  there  was  one  characteristic  of  heathen  life  which  would  come  home 

to  him  at  Corinth  with  overwhelming  force,  and  fill  his  pure  soul  with  infinite 

pain.    It  was  the  gross  immorality  of  a  city  conspicuous  for  its  depravity 

even  amid  the  depraved  cities  of  a  dying  heathenism.9    Its  very  name  had 

become  a  synonym  for  reckless  debauchery.      This  abysmal  profligacy  of 

Corinth  was  due  partly  to  the  influx  of  sailors,  who  made  it  a  trysting-place 

for  the  vices  of  every  land,  and  partly  to  the  vast  numerical  superiority  of  the 

slaves,  of  which,  two  centuries  later,  the  city  was  said  to  contain  many  myriads." 

And  so  far  from  acting  as  a  check  upon  this  headlong  immorality,  religion 

had  there  taken  under  its  immediate  protection  the  very  pollutions  which  it 

was  its  highest  function  to  suppress.    A  thousand  Hierodouloi  were  conse- 

crated  to  the  service  of  Impurity  in  the  infamous  Temple  of  Aphrodite 

Pandemos.     The  Lais  of  old  days,  whoso  tomb  at  Corinth  had  been  marked 

by  a  sphinx  with  a  human  head  between  her  claws,  had  many  shameless  and 

rapacious  representatives.     East  and  west  mingled  their  dregs  of  foulness  in 

the  new  Gomorrah  of  classic  culture,11  and  the  orgies  of  the  Paphian  goddess 

were  as  notorious  as  those  of  Isis  or  of  Asherah.     It  was  from  this  city  and 

amid  its  abandoned  proletariate  that  the  Apostle  dictated  his  frightful  sketch 

of  Paganism.12    It  was  to  the  converts  of  this  city  that  he  addressed  most 

frequently,  and  with  most  solemn  warning  and  burning  indignation,  his  stern 

prohibitions  of  sensual  crime.13    It  was  to  converts  drawn  from  the  reeking 

1  1  Cor.  xv.  32 ;  Lucian,  Dernmax,  57 ;  Philostr.  ApoUon.  iv.  22. 

a  1  Cor.  ix.  24.  ,  „  .  _      .     ft 

8  Id.  ver.  27.  6  1  Cor.  xi.  14.  1  1  Cor.  iv.  9. 
4  2  Cor.  ii.  14-16.                        «  2  Cor.  v  10.  8  1  Cor  ix.  2o 

9  Hesych.  s.  v.  Kopw0ia£<r0<u.  Wetstein  (the  great  source  of  classical  quotation! 
In  illustration  of  the  New  Testament,  whose  stores  have  been  freely  rifled  by  later 
authors)  and  others  refer  to  Ar,  Plut.  149 ;  Hor.  Epp.  I.  xvii.  36;  Athen.  vn.  U ;  xuu 
21,  32,  54 ;  Strabo,  viii.  6,  20-21 ;  xii.  3,  36 ;  Cic.  De  Rep.  u.  4 ;  and  Arwtid.  Or.  III., 

i°  On  the  numbers  of  slaves  in  ancient  days,  see  Athenseus  vi.  p.  275  (ed.  Casaubon). 

n  Juv.  viii.  112  ;  Hor.  Ep.  I.  xvii.  36;  Strabo,  viii.  6;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  573,  ed.  Casaubon. 
A  reference  to  the  immorality  of  the  city  may  still  be  heard  in  the  use  of  the  wort 
"  Corinthians  "  for  profligate  idlers. 

12  Rom.  i.  21—32.  _ 

13 1  Cor.  v.  1;  vi.  9—20;  x.  7,  8;  2  Cor.  vi.  U  i  vfl.  h 
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haunts  of  its  slaves  and  artisans  that  he  writes  that  they  too  had  once  been 
sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  sin  and  shame.1  It  is  of  this  city  that  we  hear  the 
sorrowful  admission  thai-  in  the  world  of  heathendom  a  pure  life  and  an  honest 
jlif e  was  a  thing  well-nigh  unknown.2  All  sins  are  bound  together  by  subtle 
links  of  affinity.  Impurity  was  by  no  means  the  only  vice  for  which  Corinth 
was  notorious.  It  was  a  city  of  drunkards ; 3  it  was  a  city  of  extortioners  and 
3heats.  But  the  worse  the  city,  the  deeper  was  the  need  for  his  labours,  and 
)he  greater  was  the  probability  that  many  in  it  would  be  yearning  for  delivery 
xom  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God. 
In  such  a  place  it  was  more  than  ever  necessary  that  St.  Paul  should  not 
>nly  set  an  example  absolutely  blameless,  but  that  he  should  even  abstain  from 
hings  which  were  perfectly  admissible,  if  they  should  furnish  a  handle  to  the 
enemies  of  Christ.  And  therefore,  lest  these  covetous  shopkeepers  and  traders 
hould  be  able  to  charge  him  with  seeking  his  own  gain,  he  determined  to 
|.ccept  nothing  at  their  hands.  There  seemed  to  be  a  fair  chance  that  he 
rould  be  able  to  earn  his  bread  by  tent-making  in  a  port  so  universally  fre- 
quented. In  this  respect  he  was  unusually  fortunate.  He  found  a  Jew  of 
>ontus,  named  Aquila,4  who  worked  at  this  trade  with  his  wife  Priscilla. 
is  nothing  is  said  either  of  their  baptism  or  their  conversion,  it  is  probable 
bat  they  were  already  Christians,  and  Paul  formed  with  them  a  lifelong 
riendship,  to  which  he  owed  many  happy  hours.  This  excellent  couple  were 
J  present  living  in  Corinth  in  consequence  of  the  decree  of  Claudius,  expelling 
11  Jews  from  Eome.5  Tyrannous  as  the  measure  was,  it  soon  became  a  dead 
>tter,  and  probably  caused  but  little  inconvenience  to  these  exiles,  because 

* 1  Cor.  vi.  9—11  i  2  Cor.  xii.  21.  2  1  Cor  v  9  10 

«?£SriS£!i«R  asssssr  thesta*e  ^  * k  * 15;  Athen- 

JM^?  of  Pontus  who  translated  the  Old  Testament  into  Greek  more  liter- 

ZZ^ti ^#  «ft     •?*  m£re  ^anAha"  a  centat7  kter,  and  may  conceivably  have  been 

St^STra^^h     ?intlUS  *&"**?"  a  ?0ble  Iioman  name  (°ic-  «™>  x-  33; 
let.  Jul.  78) ;  but  that  Aquila  may  have  been  a  freedman  of  that  house,  and  that  Luke 

u.  made  a  mistake  in  connecting  him  with  Pontus,  is  without  the  shadow  of  probability 
«t&\  i?V  5-  ?*  U  -I'  ,ma  real  name  may  have  ^n  Onkelos  (Dcutsch,  Lit.  Bern.. 
»  ™L  ^Td  frMa  ^  *'  0^may  hav«  been  Tttj,  Latinised  into  Aquila ;  but  these 
ifawh  v?luejess  °oujectures.  He  was  a  tent-maker,  married  to  an  active  and  kindly 
ife,  who  lived  sometimes  at  Rome,  sometimes  at  Corinth,  and  sometimes  at  Ephesus 
wZ'cf  b  l00^^-  195  Rom.  xvi.  3;  2  Tim.  iv!  19);  and  they  were  much 
loved  by  St.  Paul,  and  rendered  extraordinary  services  to  the  cause  of  Christianity, 
iscdla  was  probaMy  the  more  energetic  of  the  two,  or  she  would  not  be  mentioned 

1  »T«7 )  '  1V'  19'    (BWaId'  *- P- 489;  Hu^tr8' 

Li^jf'^ii62*1!?  ^tionSL?f  '^d^a  to  Kome  tegan  to  be  extremely  unsettled  (Tao. 
KL^rf  fK)f  and  ^  t  It6  ,Gaul"  ■»<*  Celts  were  expelled  from  Rome  (A.  D.  9)  on 
WE&H  the.,ne5s  ab°ut  the  loss  of  Varus  and  his  legions,  so  the  Jews  were  now 
Bered  to  quit  Kome.  Suetonius  says,  "Judaeos  iinpulsore  Chresto  tamHw,  +,,m»l 
fcmuK  6XPff  '•"  (^^25).  Aether  ClirestosTaa^ome  unto^  ringS 
tamult  among  the  mimense  Jewish  population  of  Rome-so  immense,  that  from  their 

chelausfZ  S^'T.ft1  *°?°  had  Petiti°»ed  against  the  succession  of 

'■ZST  (Jos- J4?*  xvu- 11.  ,§  l)-or  an  ignorant  misreading  of  the  name  of  Christ, 

^rfej^T**  *We  ^^ttet  Christianity  waa  viry  early  introduced  into 

iSS,  +£™i?^ 7ii  AcSS,?!m-i?)'.J?nd  we  to™  that  wherever  it  was  introduced, 

■wish  tumults  followed  (Acts  xvil.  13;  xiv.  19;  xiil.  50),  and  that  the  Romans  nevS 
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the  nature  of  their  trade  seems  to  have  made  it  desirable  for  them  to  mov« 
from  place  to  place.  At  Corinth,  as  subsequently  at  Ephesus,  Paul  worked- 
in  their  employ,  and  shared  in  their  profits.  These  profits,  unhappily,  were 
scanty.  It  was  a  time  of  general  pressure,  and  though  the  Apostle  toiled 
night  and  day,  all  his  exertions  were  unable  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.1 
He  knew  what  it  was  to  suffer,  even  from  the  pangs  of  hunger,  but  not  even 
when  he  was  thus  starving  would  he  accept  assistance  from  his  Achaian  con- 
verts. He  had  come  to  an  absolute  determination  that,  while  willing  to  receive 
necessary  aid  from  churches  which  loved  him,  and  which  he  loved,  he  would 
forego  at  Corinth  the  support  which  he  considered  to  be  the  plain  right  of  an 
Apostle,  lest  any  should  say  that  he  too,  like  the  mass  of  traffickers  around 
him,  did  but  seek  his  own  gain.2  Contentedly,  therefore— nay,  even  gladly,  did 
he  become  a  fellow-labourer  with  the  worthy  pair  who  were  both  compatriots 
and  brethren;  and  even  when  he  was  working  hardest,  he  could  still  be  giving 
instruction  to  all  who  sought  him.  But  now,  as  ever,  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath 
furnished  him  with  his  chief  opportunity.  On  that  day  he  was  always  to  be 
found  in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  and  his  weekly  discourses  produced  a  deep 
impression  both  on  Jews  and  Greeks.    #       — 

But  when  the  period  of  his  solitude  was  ended  by  the  arrival  of  Silas  from 
Bercea,  and  Timotheus  from  Thessalonica,  he  was  enabled  to  employ  a  yet 
more  intense  activity.  Not  only  did  he  find  their  presence  a  support,  but  they 
also  cheered  him  by  favourable  intelligence,  and  brought  him  a  contribution 
from  the  Philippians,3  which  alleviated  his  most  pressing  needs.  Accordingly, 
their  arrival  was  followed  by  a  fresh  outburst  of  missionary  zeal,  and  he  bore 
witness  with  a  yet  more  impassioned  earnestness  to  his  Master's  cause.4  At 
this  period  his  preaching  was  mainly  addressed  to  the  Jews,  and  the  one  object 
of  it  was  to  prove  from  Scripture  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus.5    But  with  them 

took  the  trouble  to  draw  any  distinction  between  Jews  and  Christians.    It  is,  therefore.  1 
quite  possible  that  these  incessant  riots  may  have  arisen  in  disputes  about  the  Messiah  f 
Dion  Cassius,  indeed,  corrects  Suetonius,  and  says  that  the  Jews  were  so  numerous  that  i 
they  could  not  be  expelled  without  danger,  and  that  Claudius  therefore  contented  himself 
with  closing  their  synagogues  (Dion,  lx.  6).    Perhaps  the  decree  was  passed,  but  never  f 
really  enforced;  and  Aquila  may  have  been  one  of  the  Jews  who  obeyed  it  without  difficulty  I 
for  the  reasons  suggested  in  the  text.    Nay,  more,  he  may  have  been  selected  for  special 
banishment  as  a  ringleader  in  the  agitation,  if,  as  some  suppose,  he  and  his  wife  were 
the  founders  of  Christianity  at  Rome.    In  any  case  its  operation  was  brief,  for  shortly 
afterwards  we  again  find  the  Jews  in  vast  numbers  at  Rome  (Rom.  xvi.  3 ;  Acts  xxviii. 
17).    It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  the  edict  may  have  been  identical  with,  or  a  part 
of,  that  De  Mathematieis  Italid  pellendu  which  Tacitus  mentions  as  atrox  et  irrilum. 
Certainly  that  decree  was  passed  at  this  very  period  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  52),  and  many  of 
the  Jews,  addicted  as  they  were  to  all  kinds  of  iniquities  (Jos.  Antt.  i.  1),   may   easily 
have  been  classed  with  the  Mathematici.     (See  Lewin,  Fasti  SacH  1774  5  ) 
12  Cor.  xi.9;  1  Cor.  iv.  11, 12;  ix.  4.  '     ' 

t  ^e.  Acts  *x*  U>  x  Cor.  ix.  12;  2  Cor.  vii.  2;  1  Thess.  ii.  9 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  8. 
3  Phil  iv.  15 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  9. 

*  The  undoubted  reading  of  Acts  xviii.  5  is  <rvp€CXero  t<3  Aoya>,  "  was  being  constrained  ! 
by  the  word    («,  A,  B,  D,  E,  G),  not  r$  *n/<rv>aTi,  as  in  E.  V.,  "  was  pressed  in  spirit." 
Cf.  for  the  word  cru^txero,  Luke  xii.  50;  2  Cor.  v.  14.     De  Wette,  &c,  make  it  mean 

was  engrossed'  (Vulg.,  instabat  verbo),  but  less  correctly.     «  Sensus  est,  maiore  veil©- 
mentis,  f uisse  impulsum  ut  libere  palamque  de  Christo  dissereret "  (CalvinL 

*  1  Cor.  xv.  &  %  " 
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he  made  no  further  progress.  Orispus,  indeed,  the  governor  of  the  synagogue, 
had  been  converted  with  all  his  house;  and— perhaps  during  the  absence  of 
his  companions— Paul  abandoned  his  usual  rule  by  baptising  him  with  his 
own  hands.*  But,  as  a  body,  the  Jews  met  him  with  an  opposition  which  at 
last  found  expression  in  the  sort  of  language  of  which  the  Talmud  furnishes 
some  terrible  specimens.2  No  further  object  could  be  served  by  endeavouring 
to  convince  them,  and  at  last  he  shook  off  the  dust  of  his  garments,  and  calling 
them  to  witness  that  he  was  innocent  of  their  blood,*  he  announced  that  from 
that  day  forth  he  should  preach  only  to  the  Gentiles. 

Already  he  had  converted  some  Gentiles  of  humble  and  probably  of  slavish 
origin,  the  first  among  these  being  the  household  of  Stephanas.4  With  Orispus 
and  these  faithful  converts,  he  migrated  from  the  synagogue  to  a  room  close  by 
which  was  placed  at  his  disposal  by  a  proselyte  of  the  name  of  Justus  *    In 
Ithis  room  he  continued  to  preach  for  many  months.    The  entire  numbers  of 
the  Corinthian  converts  were  probably  small— to  be  counted  rather  by  scores 
jfchan  by  hundreds.    This  is  certain,  because  otherwise  they  could  not  have  met 
in  a  single  room  in  the  small  houses  of  the  ancients,  nor  could  they  have  been 
ill  present  at  common  meals.    The  minute  regulations  about  married  women 
widows,  and  virgins  seem  to  show  that  the  female  element  of  the  little  con' 
negation  was  large  in  proportion  to  the  men,  and  it  was  even  necessary  to 
ay  down  the  rule  that  women  were  not  to  teach  or  preach  among  them,  though 
Priscilla  and  Phoebe  had  been  conspicuous  for  their  services.6    And  yet,  small 
&  was  the  congregation,  low  as  was  the  position  of  most  of  them,  vile  as  had 
>een  the  antecedents  of  some,  the  method  and  the  topics  of  the  Apostle's  preach- 
ng  had  been  adopted  with  much  anxiety.    He  was  by  no  means  at  home 
'mong  these  eager,  intellectual,  disputatious,  rhetoric-loving,  sophisticated 
Greeks,    They  had  none  of  the  frank  simplicity  of  his  Thessalonians,  none 
f  the  tender  sympathy  of  his  Philippians,  none  of  the  emotional  suscep- 
ibihty  of  his  Galatian  converts.    They  were  more  like  the  scoffing  and  self- 
atisfied  Athenians.    At  Athens  he  had  adopted  a  poetic  and  finished  style, 
nd  it  had  almost  wholly  failed  to  make  any  deep  impression.    At  Corinth 
jccordingly,  he  adopted  a  wholly  different  method.     Ill  and  timid,  and  so 
ervous  that  he  sometimes  trembled  while  addressing  them  '— conscious  that 
is  bodily  presence  was  mean  in  the  judgment  of  these  connoisseurs  in  beauty, 

1  1  Cor.  f.  14. 

I  £ct?  xviii.  6,  avTtravo-ofxhw  .     .    .    *a\  SAa^uovVrcov.     gee  "  Life  of  Christ  "  ii   45*> 
8  Jbizek.  xxxin.  4.  '  * 

1  ^C°FnXJi;  ^  "theA  fiArsJfl?lits  of  Achaia"  (in  Rom.  xvi.  5  the  true  reading  is  "of 
5£rL  ??  t  ? **  an£  ^^««wer8  ProbaUy  slaves  or  freedmen,  as  were  "  Chloe's 
tha  p  '  TertiUf-who  had  the  high  honour  of  being  the  amanuensis  of  the  Epistle 
tne  Romans— and  Guartus  were  probably  descendants  of  the  Roman  veterans  who  were 
J  hrst  colonists,  and  may  have  been  yoimger  brothers  of  Secundus.  Lucius,  Jason. 
.1  Sosipater  were  Jews  (Rom.  xvi.  21).  ^uoiua,  /^on, 

5  There  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  calling  him  Titius  Justus  on  the  strength  of  E  and 
;3  or  5W0  versions ;  it  seems  to  be  simply  due  to  the  homceoteleuton  in  Lfan.  There 
litill  less  ground  for  identifying  him  with  Titus.  ^  ' 

6  Eom.  xvi.  1,  2.  7  1  Cor.  ii.  3. 
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and  his  speech  contemptible  in  the  estimation  of  these  judges  of  eloquence 
thinking,  too,  that  he  had  little  in  the  way  of  earthly  endowment,  unless 
were  in  his  infirmities,2  he  yet  deliberately  decided  not  to  avoid,  as  he  ha 
done  at  Athens,  the  topic  of  the  Cross.3  From  Corinth  he  could  see  the  snowj 
summits  of  Parnassus  and  Helicon ;  but  he  determined  never  again  to  adon 
his  teaching  with  poetic  quotations  or  persuasive  words  of  human  wisdom, 
but  to  trust  solely  to  the  simple  and  unadorned  grandeur  of  his  message,  anc 
to  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  by  which  he  was  sure  that  it  would  be  accom 
panied.  There  was,  indeed,  a  wisdom  in  his  words,  but  it  was  not  the  wisdom! 
of  this  world,  nor  the  kind  of  wisdom  after  which  the  Greeks  sought.  It  wad 
a  spiritual  wisdom  of  which  he  could  merely  reveal  to  them  the  elements — noi^ 
strong  meat  for  the  perfect,  but  milk  as  for  babes  in  Christ.  He  aimed  all 
nothing  but  the  clear,  simple  enunciation  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified.1 
But  what  was  lacking  in  formal  syllogism  or  powerful  declamation  was  morej 
than  supplied  by  power  from  on  high.  Paul  had  determined  that,  if  converts] 
were  won,  they  should  be  won,  not  by  human  eloquence,  but  by  Divine  love; 
Nor  was  he  disappointed  in  thus  trusting  in  God  alone.  Amid  all  the  sufferings 
which  marked  his  stay  among  the  Achaians,  he  appeals  to  their  persona] 
knowledge  that,  whatever  they  may  have  thought  or  said  among  themselves 
about  the  weakness  of  his  words,  they  could  not  at  least  deny  the  "  signs,  and 
wonders,  and  powers"6  which,  by  the  aid  of  the  Spirit,  were  conspicuous  in  his 
acts.  They  must  have  recalled  many  a  scene  in  which,  under  the  humble  rooi 
of  Justus,  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  of  religious  feeling  were  broken  up, 
the  strange  accents  of  "  the  tongues"  echoed  through  the  thrilled  assembly 
and  deeds  were  wrought  which  showed  to  that  little  gathering  of  believers 
that  a  Power  higher  than  that  of  man  was  visibly  at  work  to  convince  and 
comfort  them.  And  thus  many  Corinthians — the  Gentiles  largely  exceeding 
the  Jews  in  number — were  admitted  by  baptism  into  the  Church.7  The 
majority  of  them  were  of  the  lowest  rank,  yet  they  could  number  among 
them  some  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants,  such  as  Gaius,  and  perhaps  Chloe, 
and  even  Erastus,  the  chamberlain  of  the  city.  Nor  was  it  in  Corinth  only 
that  Christians  began  to  be  converted.  Paul,  like  "Wesley,  "  regarded  all  the 
world  as  his  parish,"  and  it  is  little  likely  that  his  restless  zeal  would  have 
made  him  stay  for  nearly  two  years  within  the  city  walls.  We  know  that 
there  was  a  church  at  Cenchreae,  whose  deaconess  afterwards  "  carried  under 
the  folds  of  her  robe  the  whole  future  of  Christian  theology ;,,s  and  saints 
were  scattered  in  small  communities  throughout  all  Achaia.9 

And  yet,  though  God  was  thus  giving  the  increase,  it  must  have  required 

*""■'■■"«'• 

1  2  Cor.  x.  1,  10.     Luther,  who  seems  to  have  entered  into  the  very  life  of  St.  Paul, 

calls  him  "  Ein  armes  diirres  Mannlein  wie  unser  Philippus  "  (Melancthon), 

2  2  Cor.  xii.  5,  9. 

«  1  Cor.  i.  23;  ii.  2. 

4  1  Cor.  ii.  1—5.    £v0p«*'V>j?  is  a  good  explanatory  gloss  of  A,  C,  J,  &c. 

*  1  Cor.  i.  17  ;  ii.  2 ;  2  Cor.  i.  18. 

*  2  Cor.  xii.  1&  ?  Acts  xviii.  8.  8  Renan,  p.  219. 

9  2  Cor.  L  1 ;  Rom.  xvi.  1.    The  nearest  Achaian  towns  would  be  Lechaeum,  Scheonu% 
Oenchreas,  Cromj&yon,  Sioyon,  Argos. 
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oo  small  courage  in  such  a  city  to  preach  such  a  doctrine,  and  the  very  vicinity 

of  the  synagogue  to  the  house  of  Justus  must  have  caused  frequent  and  pain- 

jful  collisions  between  the  Jews  and  the  little  Christian  community.  Among 

all  the  sorrows  to  which  St.  Paul  alludes  whenever  he  refers  to  this  long  stay 

fat  Corinth,  there  is  none  that  finds  more  bitter  expression  than  his  complaint 

!  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  He  speaks  of  them  to  the  Thessalonians  in  words  of 

unusual  exasperation,  saying  that  they  pleased  not  God,  and  were  contrary 

to  all  men,  and  that  by  their  attempts  to  hinder  the  preaching  to  the  Gentiles 

of  the  Christ  whom  they  had  murdered,  they  had  now  filled  up  the  measure 

•  iJ*™*-  ?^e  raPtnre  wa9  °Pen  »°d  decisive.  If  they  had  excommu- 
,|Qicated  him,  and  he  was  filled  with  such  anger  and  despair  when  he  thought 
•  Jf  them  it  is  certain  that  the  struggle  between  them  must  have  been  a  constant 
.wurce  of  anxiety  and  peril.  This  might  even  have  ended  in  Paul's  with- 
irawal  to  new  fields  of  labour  in  utter  despondency  but  for  the  support  which 
igam,  as  often  at  his  utmost  need,  he  received  from  a  heavenly  vision  The 
j0rd  whom  he  had  seen  on  the  road  to  Damascus  appeared  to  him  at  night 
uid  sard  to  him:  "Fear  not,  but  speak,  and  hold  not  thy  peace;  for  I  an! 
nth  thee,  and  no  man  shall  set  on  thee  to  hurt  thee;  for  I  have  much  people 
a  this  city."  r    t 

But  at  last  the  contest  between  the  Jews  and  the  Christians  came  to  a 
•  x^t Pr°consul  of  Achaia2  ""led  his  term  of  office,  and  the  Proconsul 
Ppomted  by  the  emperor  was  Marcus  Annams  Novatus,  who,  having  been 
dopted  by  the  friendly  rhetorician  Lucius  Junius  Gallio,  had  taken  the  name 
f  Lucius  Junius  Annans  Gallio,  by  which  he  is  generaUy  known.  Very 
Cerent  was  the  estimate  of  Gallio  by  his  contemporaries  from  the  mistaken 
us  which  has  made  his  name  proverbial  for  indifferentism  in  the  Christian 

•  i  T°ih(>i™ate  among  whom  he  habitually  moved  he  was  the  most 
m,al,  the  most  lovable  of  men.  The  brother  of  Seneca,  and  the  uncle  of 
ucan,  he  was  the  most  universally  popular  member  of  that  distinguished 
inily.  He  was  pre-eminently  endowed  with  that  light  and  sweetness  which 
_e  signs  of  the  utmost  refinement,  and  "  the  sweet  Gallio  "  is  the  epithet  by 
Inch  he  alone  of  the  ancients  is  constantly  designated.^  "No  mortal  man 
so  sweet  to  any  single  person  as  he  is  to  all  mankind,"  «  wrote  Seneca  of  him. 
»  1  Thess.  0.  14-16. 

M^.2(^m).  '  174-183'and  whiah  is  fully  treated  by  Dr.  Lightfoot 

fcl/nT* Xrtl%m*UnlitaS  d^Jcls  «*  1uam  w°  omnibus"  (Sen.  Quaett   JM    iv 
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"  Even  those  who  love  my  brother  Gallio  to  the  very  utmost  of  their  powe 
yet  do  not  love  him  enough, "  *  he  says  in  another  place.  He  was  the  ver 
flower  of  pagan  courtesy  and  pagan  culture — a  Roman  with  all  a  Roman* 
dignity3  and  seriousness,  and  yet  with  all  the  grace  and  versatility  of 
polished  Greek.3 

Such  was  the  man  on  whoso  decision  the  fortunes  of  Paul  were  to  depend 
Whoever  the  former  Proconsul  had  been,  he  had  not  been  one  with  whom  th 
Jews  could  venture  to  trifle,  nor  had  they  once  attempted  to  get  rid  of  thei 
opponent  by  handing  him  over  to  the  secular  arm.  But  now  that  a  new  Pre 
consul  had  arrived,  who  was  perhaps  unfamiliar  with  the  duties  of  his  office,  an 
whose  desire  for  popularity  at  the  beginning  of  his  government  might  hav 
made  him  complaisant  to  prosperous  Jews,  they  thought  that  they  could  wit 
impunity  excite  a  tumult.  They  rose  in  a  body,  seized  Paul,  and  dragged  hii 
before  the  tesselated  pavement  on  which  was  set  the  curule  chair  of  the  Pre 
consul.  It  was  evident  that  they  had  presumed  on  his  probable  inoxperienc* 
and  on  his  reputation  for  mildness ;  and,  with  all  the  turbulent  clamour  t 
their  race,  they  charged  Paul  with  "  persuading  men  to  worship  God  contrar 
to  the  Law."  Though  Claudius  had  expelled  them  from  Rome,  their  religio 
was  a  religio  licita — i.e.,  it  was  licensed  by  the  State ;  but  the  religion  c 
"  this  fellow,"  they  urged,  though  it  might  pass  itself  off  under  the  name  c 
Judaism,  was  not  Judaism  at  all — it  was  a  spurious  counterfeit  of  Judaisi 
which  had  become  a  religio  illicita  by  running  counter  to  its  Mosaic  Law 
Such  was  the  charge  urged  by  a  hubbub  of  voices,  and,  as  soon  as  it  ha 
become  intelligible,  Paul  was  on  the  point  of  making  his  defence.  But  Gall 
was  not  going  to  trouble  himself  by  listening  to  any  defence.  He  took  r 
notice  whatever  of  Paul,  and,  disregarding  him  as  completely  as  though  1 
had  been  non-existent,  replied  to  the  Jews  by  a  contemptuous  dismissal  1 
them  and  their  charge.  With  a  thorough  knowledge  of,  and  respect  for,  tl 
established  laws,  but  with  a  genuinely  Roman  indifference  for  conciliate] 
language,  and  a  more  than  Roman  haughtiness  of  demeanour  towards 
people  whom,  like  his  brother,  he  probably  despised  and  detested,  he  stop] 
the  proceedings  with  the  remark  that  their  accusation  against  St.  Paul,  as 
violator  of  any  law,  Mosaic  or  otherwise,  which  he  could  recognise,  w; 
utterly  baseless.  "  Had  this  been  a  matter  of  civil  wrong  or  moral  outraj 
it  would  have  been  but  right  for  me  to  put  up  with  you,  and  listen  to  the 
charges  of  yours ;  but  if  it  be  a  number  of  questions  6  about  an  opinion,  ai 

1  "  Gallionem,  fratrem  meum,  quern  nemo  non  parum  amat  etiam  qui  amare  plus 
potest "  {Nat.  Qu.  iv.  praef.  §  10). 

2  Seneca  {Ep.  104),  in  allusion  to  his  high  rank,  playfully  calls  him  "my  Lo 
Gallio."  He  committed  suicide  after  the  ruin  of  his  family  in  the  plot  against  Nei 
though  his  life  had  been  spared  (Tac.  Ann,  sv.  73 ;  Dion  Cass.  lxii.  25 ;  Euseb.  Ckr 
adA.U.C.m). 

3  Dion  Cass.  be.  35. 

4  Hence  though  ™pa.  rhv  voixov,  ver.  13,  means  "contrary  to  the  Jewish  law  "  (cf.  v<| 
15),  it  might  in  this  way  come  under  the  cognisance  of  the  Roman  law. 

5  Ver.  14,  dSiKTj^a,  a  legal  injury  ;  p^Stoupyr/^a,  a  moral  offence. 

6  £WaTa  infr.  A,  B,  D2,  E,  Coptic,  Sahidic,  Armenian,  &0.     "My  lord V 
disdain  for  the  gent  sceleratissima  is  heard  in  every  accent. 
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,about  mere  names,  and  your  law,  see  to  it  yourselves;  for  a  judge  of  these 
.matters  I  do  not  choose  to  he."    Having  thus,  as  we  should  say,  quashed 
ithe  indictment,  "  my  Lord  Gallio  "  ordered  his  lietors  to  clear  the  court     We 
imay  be  sure  thoy  made  short  work  of  ejecting  the  frustrated  but  muttering 
mob,  on  whose  disappointed  malignity,  if  his  countenance  at  all  reflected  the 
.feelings  expressed  by  his  words,  he  must  have  been  looking  down  from  his 
llofty  tribunal  with  undisguised  contempts    It  took  the  Romans  nearly  two 
centuries  to  learn  that  Christianity  was  something  infinitely  more  important 
than  the  Jewish  sect  which  they  mistook  it  to  be.     It  would  have  been  better 
for  them  and  for  the  world  if  they  had  tried  to  get  rid  of  this  disdain,  and 
to  learn  wherein  lay  the  secret  power  of  a  religion  which  they  could  neither 
eradicate  nor  suppress.    But  while  we  regret  this  unphilosophic  disregard,  let 
ps  at  least  do  justice  to  Roman  impartiality.    In  Gallio,  in  Lysias,  in  Felix 
m  Festus,  m  the  centurion  Julius,  even  in  Pilate,*  different  as  were  their 
ilegreesof  rectitude,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  trained  judicial  insight  with 
Which  they  at  once  saw  through  the  subterranean  injustice  and  virulent  ani- 
(nosity  of  the  Jews  in  bringing  false  charges  against  innocent  men.    Deep  as 
fvas  his  ignoranee  of  the  issues  which  were  at  stake,  the  conduct  of  Gallio 
Fas  in  accordance  with  the  strictest  justice  when  "he  drave  them  from  his 
ludgment-seat." 

But  the  scene  did  not  end  here.  The  volatile  Greeks,'  though  thev 
lad  not  dared  to  interfere  until  the  decision  of  the  Proconsul  had  been 
unounced  were  now  keenly  delighted  to  see  how  completely  the  malice  of 
he  Jews  had  been  foiled;  and  since  the  highest  authority  had  pronounced 
he  charge  agamst  St.  Paul  to  be  frivolous,  they  seized  the  opportunity  of 
renting  a  httle  Lynch  law.  The  ringleader  of  the  Jewish  faction  had 
feen  a  cei-tam  Sosthenes,  who  may  have  succeeded  Crispus  in  the  function 
f  Rukr  of  the  Synagogue,  and  whose  zeal  may  have  been  all  the  more 
,iolently  stimulated  by  the  defection  of  his  predecessor."  Whether  the 
»onnthians  knew  that  St.  Paul  was  a  Roman  citizen  or  not,  they  must  at 
»ast  have  been  aware  that  he  had  separated  from  the  synagogue,  and  that 

>  Perhaps  no  passage  of  the  ancient  authors,  full  as  thev  are  of  didil™  t.  «,« 
ews  (see  m/m,  Excursus  XIV.),  expresses  so  undisguised  a  bitternei  or  t  so 
loroughly  expressive  of  the  way  in  which  the  Komans  rprarv^  «,,• .  ••       i  , 

.that  in  which  Tacitus  relates  how  Tiberius  bSed  4  000 frldml  ^wJT1^ 
M  superstition  "into  Sardinia,  to  keep  down  the T  brieands  rftWM™J  *^w£h 
atinct  hope  that  the  unhealthy  climate  m%ht helpfo  get  r d *rf *tK«dM 

LotwY^o  al^ttPraTinCMiSm  °f  the  *»«~  at  ™>W  - 

fc^^d^wSh^  " 

.uently  converted;  hut  the  name  STZZ^  Z^&?^  &^'± 
lm i  of  the  synagogue  would  be  converted  in  succession.  7         y       *  *W° 

njecW  W       *  866mS  *°  me  *°  m°9*  probaW8'  PMdn*  0Ter  n»»sse8  «*  Idle 
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many  Gentiles  espoused  his  views.  They  thought  it  intolerable  that  Jew 
should  try  to  trump  up  charges  against  one  who  in  some  measure  belonge 
to  themselves.  The  opportunity  to  show  these  Jews  what  they  thought  o 
them,  and  give  them  a  lesson  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  should  behave  i 
the  future,  was  too  tempting.  Accordingly  they  seized  Sosthenes,  and  gay 
him  a  beating  in  the  actual  basilica  in  front  of  the  tribunal,  and  under  th 
very  eyes  of  the  Proconsul.  An  ancient  gloss  says  that  he  pretended  nc 
to  see  what  they  were  doing,1  but  the  text  implies  that  he  looked  on  at  th 
entire  proceeding  with  unfeigned  indifference.  So  long  as  they  w^re  nc 
guilty  of  any  serious  infraction  of  the  peace,  it  was  nothing  to  him  hoi 
they  amused  themselves.  He  had  been  familiar  with  similar  disturbances  i 
Rome.  The  Jews  wore  everywhere  a  turbulent,  fanatical  race.  What  wa 
it  to  him  if  the  Greek  gamins  liked  to  inflict  a  little  richly-deserved  cast 
gation  P  It  would  be  so  much  the  better  if  they  taught  this  Sosthenes  an 
any  number  more  of  these  Jews  a  severe  lesson,  They  would  be  more  likel 
(he  thought)  to  keep  order  in  future,  and  les3  likely  to  trouble  him  agai 
with  their  meanness  and  their  malevolence,  their  riots  and  their  rancours.2 

There  is  one  thing  that  we  cannot  but  deeply  regret  It  is  that  Gallio 
impatient  sense  of  justice  has  deprived  us  of  another  speech  by  St.  Par 
which,  delivered  under  such  circumstances,  and  before  such  a  judge,  woul 
have  been  of  the  deepest  interest.  But  Gallio  dismissed  the  whole  seer 
from  his  mind  as  supremely  unimportant.  Had  he  ever  thought  it  wort 
alluding  to,  in  any  letter  to  his  brother  Seneca,  it  would  have  been  in  son 
such  terms  as  these  : — "  I  had  scarcely  arrived  when  the  Jews  tried  to  pla 
on  my  inexperience  by  dragging  before  me  one  Paulus,  who  seems  to  be  a 
adherent  of  Chrestus,  or  Ohristus,  of  whom  we  heard  something  at  Rom 
I  was  not  going  to  be  troubled  with  their  malefic  superstitions,  and  ordere 
them  to  be  turned  out.  The  Greeks  accordingly,  who  were  favourable  \ 
Paulus,  beat  one  of  the  Jews  in  revenge  for  their  malice.  You  would  hai 
smiled,  if  you  had  been  present,  at  these  follies  of  the  turba  forensis.  St 
haec  hactenus."  fc 

But  the  superficiality  which  judges  only  by  externals  always  brings  i 
own  retribution.  It  adores  the  mortal  and  scorns  the  divinity ;  it  welcome 
the  impostor  and  turns  the  angel  from  its  door.  It  forms  its  judgment  c 
trivial  accidents,  and  ignores  eternal  realities.  The  haughty,  distinguishei 
and  cultivated  Gallio,  brother  of  Seneca,  Proconsul  of  Achaia,  the  mo 
popular  man  and  the  most  eminent  litterateur  of  his  day,  would  have  beejj 
to  the  last  degree  amazed  had  any  one  told  him  that  so  paltry  an  occurrem  J 
would  be  for  ever  recorded  in  history ;  that  it  would  be  the  only  scene  in  h 
life  in  which  posterity  would  feel  a  moment's  interest ;  that  he  would  on 

*  "Tunc  Gallio  fingebat  enim  non  videre"  (MS.  d). 

2  Paley  {ffor.  Paul.)  points  out  the  honesty  with  which  St.  Luke  narrates  the  supe 
cilious  indifference  of  great  men  to  the  circumstances  which  affected  the  life  of  V 
Apostle.  The  "things,"  however,  for  which  Gallio  "did  not  care"  were  not  "tl 
things  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  but  the  beating  of  a  Jew  by  Greeks. 
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to  it  any  immortality  he  possesses;  tliat  he  would  for  all  time  be  mainly 
judged  of  by  the  glimpse  we  get  of  him  on  that  particular  morning;  that 
he  had  flung  away  the  greatest  opportunity  of  his  life  when  he  closed  the 
lips  of  the  haggard  Jewish  prisoner  whom  his  decision  rescued  from  the 
dutches  of  his  countrymen;  that  a  correspondence  between  that  Jew  Shaul 
i>r  Paulus,  and  his  great  brother  Seneca,  would  be  forged  and  would  go  down* 
»  postenty;i  that  it  would  be  believed  for  centuries  that  that  wretched 
msoner  had  converted  the  splendid  philosopher  to  his  own  "execrable  super- 
tition,"  and  that  Seneca  had  borrowed  from  him  the  finest  sentiments  of 
tfs  writings ;  that  for  all  future  ages  that  bent,  ophthalmic,  nervous,  unknown 
few,  agamst  whom  all  other  Jews  seemed  for  some  inconceivably  foolish 
leason  to  be  so  infuriated,  would  be  regarded  as  transcendently  more  iinpor- 
ant  than  his  deified  Emperors  and  immortal  Stoics;  that  the  "parcel  of 
uestions"  about  a  mere  opinion,  and  names,  and  a  matter  of  Jewish  law 
rhich  he  had  so  disdainf ully  refused  to  hear,  should  hereafter  become  the 
Host  prominent  of  all  questions  to  the  whole  civilised  world. 

And  Paul  may  have  suspected  many  of  these  facts  as  little  as  "the  sweet 
Who  did.  Sick  at  heart  with  this  fresh  outrage,  and  perhaps  musing 
idly  on  the  utterance  of  his  Master  that  He  came  not  to  send  peace  on  earth 
at  a  sword,  he  made  his  way  back  from  the  bema  of  the  great  Proconsul  to 
ie  little  congregation  in  the  room  of  Justus,  or  to  his  lodging  in  the  squalid 
jiop  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla.  '     *'* 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE    FIRST   EPISTLE    TO    THE    THESSALONIANS. 

"Ergo  latet  ultimus  dies  ut  observentur  omnes  dies."— Aug. 

T  some  period  during  his  stay  in  Corinth,  and  probably  before  his  arrest  by 
e  Jews  early  in  the  year  53,  or  at  the  close  of  A.D.  52,  an  event  had  taken 
ace  of  immense  significance  in  the  life  of  the  Apostle  and  in  the  history  of 
e  Christian  faith.  He  had  written  to  the  Thessalonians  a  letter  which  may 
ssibly  have  been  the  firat  he  wrote  to  any  Christian  church,2  and  which 

IFl  T%^  theS®  o?£s  d,ou,bts  .that  thfi  letters  of  Sfc-  ^ul  and  Seneca  (Fleury,  St. 
&?r  ^T?'  V00 5-  Au^rtin>  Sh^tue  et  St.  Paul,  409 ;   Lightfoot,  Phil.  327 
K^%2L^?*  H'  52^10,4)  are/puri0US'    On  the  real  explanation  of  the 
C  ' ItttlntZ  1  u6  tW°'  *$\leeker?  "far  God,  p.  270,  sq.,  and  passim.    It  will 
,re  be  seen  how  small   ground  there  is  for  Tertullian's  expression  "Seneca  saepe 

l\  Jw?  Put  ^1  ■"  a  P08.^^^  K  will  be  seen  hereafter  (see  1  Cor.  v.  9  :  2  Cor. 
nv  hU/SilV8  ^^.^St.  Paul  wrote  other  letters,  of  which  some-perhaps 
it£7i™  In  &?  Pvr5  a?d  'V8  dAfficult  *?, ^eve  that  (for  instance)  he  wrote  no  word 
•SJSniw  »  Philippians  for  the  contributions  which  they  had  twice  sent  to  him  at 
essalomca,  or  that  he  wrote  nothing  to  the  Thessalonians  themselves  when  he  sent 

^?M°r«Mm  ?m  %*T  .Doe?  not  the  whole  style  of  thess  EPistles  show  that 
BT  coald  not  have  been  the  first  specimens  of  their  kind  ?    We  cannot  be  surprised  tka*> 
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certainly  is  the  earliest  of  those  that  have  come  down  to  us.  He  had  begin 
therefore,  that  new  form  of  activity  which  has  produced  effects  so  memorabl 
to  all  generations  of  the  Christian  world. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Paul  had  left  Timotheus  in  Macedonia,  ha 
been  joined  by  him  in  Athens,  and  had  once  more  parted  from  him,  thougl 
with  deep  reluctance  and  at  great  self-sacrifice,  because  his  heart  yearned  fo 
his  Thessalonian  converts,  and  he  had  been  twice  prevented  from  carrying  on 
his  earnest  desire  to  visit  them  once  more.  After  doing  all  that  he  could  t 
comfort  and  support  them  in  their  many  trials,  Timotheus  had  returned,  ii 
company  with  Silas,  to  Corinth,  and  doubtless  there  the  Apostle  had  talke 
with  them  long  and  earnestly  about  the  friends  and  brethren  who  had  beei 
won  to  Christ  in  the  Macedonian  city.  There  was  deep  cause  for  thankf  ulnes 
in  their  general  condition,  but  there  was  some  need  for  advice  and  consolation 
Paul  could  not  send  Timothy  again.  There  was  other  work  to  be  done.  Oth  « 
Churches  required  his  own  personal  services.}  Nor  could  he  spare  the  com 
panions  of  his  toils  in  the  midst  of  a  city  which  demanded  his  whole  enorg- 
and  strength.  But  since  he  could  neither  come  to  the  Thessalonians  himself 
nor  send  them  back  his  truest  and  dearest  fellow- workers,  he  would  at  leas 
write  to  them,  and  let  his  letter  supply,  as  far  as  possible,  the  void  created  b; 
his  absence)  It  was  a  very  happy  Providence  which  inspired  him  with  thi 
thought.  It  would  come  quite  naturally  to  him,  because  it  had  been  a  custon 
in  all  ages  for  Jewish  communities  to  correspond  with  each  other  by  means  o: 
travelling  deputations,  and  because  the  prodigious  development  of  intercours< 
between  the  chief  cities  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia  rendered  it  easy  to  send  on* 
or  other  of  the  brethren  as  the  bearer  of  his  missiyes^JTlnd  epistolary 
correspondence  was  the  very  form  whicK"  was"  of  all  others  the  bes 
adapted  to  the  Apostle's  individuality,  *  It  suited  the  impetuosity  o: 
emotion  which  could  not  have  been  fetWed  down  to  the  composition  o: 
formal  treatises.  It  could  be  taken  up  or  dropped  according  to  tin 
necessities  of  the  occasion  or  the  feelings  of  the  writer.  It  permittee 
of  a  freedom  of  expression  which  was  far  more  intense  and  far  mor< 
natural  to  the  Apostle  than  the  regular  syllogisms  and  rounded  periods  of  I 
book.  It  admitted  something  of  the  tenderness  and  something  of  th( 
familiarity  of  personal  intercourse.  Into  no  other  literary  form  could  he  hav( 
infused  that  intensity  which  made  a  Christian  scholar  truly  say  of  him  that  h< 
alone  of  writers  seems  to  have  written,  not  with  fingers  and  pen  and  ink,  bu1 
with  his  very  heart,  his  very  feelings,  the  unbared  palpitations  of  hit 
inmost  being ; }  which  made  Jerome  say  that  in  his  writings  the  word* 
were  all  so  many  thunders ; 2  which  made  Luther  say  that  his  expressions 
were  like  living  creatures  with  hands  and  feet.  The  theological  importance  oi 
this  consideration  is  immense,  and  has,  to  the  deep  injury  of  the  Church,  been 

amid  the  disorders  of  the  times,  letters  written  on  fugitive  materials  should  have  perished, 
especially  as  many  of  them  may  have  been  wholly  undoctrinal.  In  2  Thess.  iii.  17  could 
St.  Paul  say  o  e<m  (njftetov  iv  irdoy  eTrtoroXfl,  if  he  had  only  written  one? 

*  Casaubon,  Adversaria  ap.  Wolf.,  p.  135.  2  Jer.  ad  Pammach.  Ep.  48, 
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too  much  neglected.  Theologians  have  treated  the  language  of  St.  Paul  as 
(hough  he  wrote  every  word  with  the  accuracy  of  a  dialectician,  with  the 
scrupulous  precision  of  a  schoolman,  with  the  rigid  formality  of  a  philosophic 
jlogmatist.  His  Epistles  as  a  whole,  with  their  insoluble  antinomies,  resist 
lihis  impossible  and  injurious  method  of  dealing  with  them  as  absolutely  as 
loes  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  epistolary  form  is  eminently  spontaneous, 
personal,  flexible,  emotional.  A  dictated  epistle  is  like  a  conversation  taken 
lown  in  shorthand.  In  one  word,  it  best  enabled  Paul  to  be  himself,  and  to 
•ecall  most  vividly  to  the  minds  of  his  spiritual  children  the  tender,  suffering, 
Inspired,  desponding,  terrible,  impassioned,  humble,  uncompromising  teacher, 
j¥ho  had  first  won  them  to  become  imitators x  of  himself  and  of  the  Lord,  and 
IK)  turn  from  hollow  ritualisms  or  dead  idols  to  serve  the  living  and  true  God, 
md  to  wait  for  His  Son  from  heaven,  whom  He  raised  from  the  dead,  even 
fesus  who  delivereth  us  from  the  coming  wrath. 

And  one  cause  of  this  vivid  freshness  of  style  which  he  imparted  to  his 

pistles  was  the  fact  that  they  were,  with  few  if  any  exceptions,  not  deeply 

premeditated,  not  scholastically  regular,  but  that  they  came  fresh  and  burning 

rom  the  heart  in  all  the  passionate  sincerity  of  its  most  immediate  feelings. 

!e  would  even  write  a  letter  in  the  glow  of  excited  feeling,  and  then  wait  with 

atense  anxiety  for  news  of  the  manner  of  its  reception,  half  regretting,  or 

aore  than  half  regretting,  that  ho  had  ever  sent  it.2     Had  he  written  more 

ormally  he  would  never  have  moved  as  he  has  moved  the  heart  of  the  world. 

?ake  away  from  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  the  traces  of  passion,  the  invective, 

le  yearning  affection,  the  wrathful  denunciation,  the  bitter  sarcasm,  the  dis- 

ressful  boasting,  the  rapid  interrogatives,  the  affectionate  entreaties,  the  frank 

olloquialisms,  the  personal  details — those  marks  of  his  own  personality  on 

very  page  which  have  been  ignorantly  and  absurdly  characterised  as  intense 

gotism — and  they  would  never  have  been,  as  they  are,  next  to  the  Psalms  of 

)avid,  the  dearest  treasures  of  Christian  devotion ; — next  to  the  four  Gospels 

ae  most  cherished  text-books  of  Christian  faith.    We  cannot  but  love  a  man 

hose  absolute  sincerity  enables  us  to  feel  the  very  beatings  of  his  heart ;  who 

nows  not  how  to  wear  that  mask  of  reticence  and  Pharisaism  which  enables 

bhers  to  use  speech  only  to  conceal  their  thoughts ;  who,  if  he  smites  under 

le  fifth  rib,  will  smite  openly  and  without  a  deceitful  kiss ;  who  has  fair  blows 

t  no  precious  balms  that  break  the  head ;  who  has  the  feelings  of  a  man, 

*e  language  of  a  man,  the  love,  the  hate,  the  scorn,  the  indignation  of  a  man ; 

ho  is  no  envious  cynic,  no  calumnious  detractor,  no  ingenious  polisher  of 

lausible  hypocrisies,  no  mechanical  repeater  of  worn-out  shibboleths,  but  who 

ill,  if  need  be,  seize  his  pen  with  a  burst  of  tears  to  speak  out  the  very 

ing  he  thinks ; 3  who,  in  the  accents  of  utter  truthfulness  alike  to  friend  and 

enemy,  can  argue,  and  denounce,  and  expose,  and  plead,  and  pity,  and 

rgive ;  to  whose  triumphant  faith  and  transcendent  influence  has  been  duo 

1  1  Thess. !.  6,  wnrai,  not  "  followers,"  as  in  E.V.     See  Excursus  I.,  on  "  The  Stylo 

St.  Paul  as  Illustrative  of  his  Character."  p.  689  >  8Q. 

*  2  Cor.  vii.  8.  3  2  Cor.  li.  4, 
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in  no  small  measure  that  fearless  and  glad  enthusiasm  which  pervaded  th& 
life  of  the  early  Church. 

And  thus,  when  Timothy  had  told  him  all  that  he  had  observed  among  the 
brethren  of  Thessalonica,  we  may  feel  quite  sure  that,  while  his  heart  was  full 
of  fresh  solicitude,  he  would  write  to  guide  and  comfort  them,1  and  that  many 
days  would  not  elapse  before  he  had  dictated  the  opening  words  :— 

"  Paul,  and  Silvanus,  and  Timotheus  to  the  Church  2  of  the  Thessalouians 
in  God  the  Father  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  grace  to  you,  and  peace  [from 
God  our  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 3  ]." 

This  opening  address  is  in  itself  an  interesting  illustration  of  St.  Paul's  cha- 
racter. Though  his  letters  are  absolutely  his  own,  yet  with  that  shrinking  from 
personal  prominence  which  we  often  trace  in  him,  he  associates  with  himself  in 
the  introduction  not  only  the  dignified  Silas,4  but  even  the  youthful  Timothy;6 
and  in  these  his  earlier,  though  not  in  his  later  Epistles,  constantly  uses  "  we 
for  "  I."  By  "  we  "  he  does  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  words  are  conjointly 
those  of  his  two  fellow-labourers,  since  he  adopts  the  expression  even  when  he 
can  only  be  speaking  of  his  individual  self;6  but  he  is  actuated  by  that  sort  of 
modesty,  traceable  in  the  language  and  literature  of  all  nations,  which  dislikes 
the  needlessly  frequent  prominence  of  the  first  personal  pronoun.7  In  his 
letters  to  all  other  Churches,  except  to  the  Philippians,  to  whom  the  designa- 
tion was  needless,  he  calls  himself  Paul  an  Apostle,  but  he  does  not  use  the 

1  That  the  external  evidence  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians 
is  amply  sufficient  may  be  seen  in  Alford,  iii.,  Prolegom,  ;  Davidson,  Introduct.  i.  19—28; 
Westcott,  On  the  Canon,  68,  n.,  168,  &c.  The  internal  evidence  derived  from  style,  &c, 
is  overwhelming  (Jowett,  i.  15—26).  The  counter-arguments  of  Kern,  Schrader,  Baur, 
&c,  founded,  as  usual,  alike  on  divergences  and  coincidences,  on  real  similarities  and 
supposed  discrepancies,  on  asserted  references  and  imaginary  contradictions  to  the  Acts, 
are  silently  met  in  the  text.  They  carry  no  conviction  with  them,  and  have  found  few 
followers ;  Baur  (Paul,  ii.  85 — 97),  to  a  great  extent,  furnishing  positive  arguments 
against  his  own  conclusion.  (See  Liinemann,  Br.  an  die  Thessal.  10 — 15.)  Grotius, 
Ewald,  Baur,  Bunsen,  Davidson,  &c,  consider  that  the  First  Epistle  is  really  the  second  ;f 
but  the  hypothesis  is  against  external  and  internal  evidence,  is  wholly  needless,  and 
creates  obvious  difficulties.  It  would  require  many  volumes  to  enter  into  all  these  dis- 
cussions for  every  Epistle ;  but  though  I  have  no  space  for  that  here,  I  have  respectfully 
and  impartially  considered  the  difficulties  raised,  and  in  many  cases  shown  incidentally 
my  grounds  for  disregarding  them.  One  most  inimitable  mark  of  genuineness  is  the  J 
general  resemblance  of  tone  between  the  Epistle  and  that  written  ten  years  later  to  the 
other  chief  Macedonian  Church — Philippi.    (See  Lightfoot  in  Smith's  Bibl.  Diet) 

2  So  in  1,  2  Thess.,  1,  2  Cor.,  and  Gal.    But  in  the  other  Epistles  tois  ay  tots. 

3  This  addition  is  probably  spurious.     It  belongs  to  2  Thess.  i.  2,  and  was  added 
because  the  greeting  is  so  short.    As  we  have  now  reached  St.  Paul's  first  Epistle  I  must  [J 
refer  the  reader  to  the  Excursus  which  gives  the  Uncial  Manuscripts  of  the  Epistles,  infra, 
Excursus  XX. 

4  Acts  xv.  22,  32,  34. 

5  Silas  and  Timothy  are  associated  with  him  in  2  Thess. ;  Sosthenesin  1  Cor. ;  Timothy 
In  2  Cor.,  Phil.,  Col.,  and  Philem.     Paul  writes  in  his  own  name  only  to  the  Romans  and  ■ 
Laodiceans,  which  Churches  he  had  not  personally  visited.     Origen  says  that  the  con*  J 
currence  of  Paul  and  Silas  flashed  out  the  lightning  of  these  Epistles  (Horn,  v.  in  Jerem*  ' 
588  6). 

6  In  1  Thess.  iii.  2,  6,  and  in  Phil.  ii.  19,  Timothy  is  spoken  of,  though  associated 
with  Paul  in  the  greeting.    1  Thess.  ii.  18,  "we    .    .    even  I  Paul." 

7  ""yye  »  is  chiefly  characteristic  of  X,  2  Thess.    In  2  Thess.  the  only  passage  whiebp 
relapses  into  "  I "  is  ii,  & 
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tie  directly j  to  the  Thessalonians,  because  Lis  claim  to  it  ia  its  more  special 
>nse  had  not  yet  boon  challenged  by  insidious  Judaisers.2  In  his  fire  cailier 
pistles  he  always  addresses  «  the  Church ;"  in  his  later  Epistles  "  the  Saints  " 
id  the  reason  for  this  is  not  clear  •  =>  but  to  all  Churches  alike  he  repeats  this 
>cn,ng  salutation,  "Grace  and  peace."*  It  is  a  beautiful  and  remarkable 
ending  of  the  salutations  of  the  Jew  and  the  Greek,  the  East  and  the  West 
ith  their  predominant  ideals  of  calm  and  brightness.  The  solemn  greeting 
the  Jew  was  Shalom,  "Peace  be  to  you;"  the  lighter  greeting  of  the 
reek  was  xw  "  Eejoico ; "  the  Church  of  Christ-possessed  of  a  joy  that 
led  tribulation,  heir  to  a  peace  that  passeth  understanding-not  only  com- 
ued  tho  two  salutations,  but  infused  into  both  a  deeper  and  more  spiritual 
jmftcance.6  * 

After  this  salutation*  he  opens  his  letter  with  that  expression  of  thankful- 
3S  on  their  behalf  which  he  addresses  even  to  the  Corinthians,  whose  deeds 
tro  sosad  a  contrast  to  their  ideal  title  of  saints,  and  which  is  never  wanting 
:ept  in  the  burning  letter  to  the  apostatising  Galatians.  So  invariable  is 
I  characteristic  of  his  mind  and  style  that  it  has  acquired  a  technical 
scnption,  and  German  writers  call  it  the  Danlisagung  of  the  Epistles  '  It 
3  no  mere  insincere  complimont  or  rhetorical  artifice.  Those  to  whom  he 
ote,  however  much  they  might  sink  below  their  true  ideal,  were  still  converts 
re  a  Church,  were  saints,  were  brethren.  There  might  be  weak,  there  might 
»  See  1  Thess.  ii.  6. 

|  It  would  have  been  inappropriate  in  the  private  note  to  Philemon 
'Another  sligat  peculiarity  is  that  in  his  first  two  Epistles  be  says  "the  Church  of 
Thessalonians ;"  whereas  in  the  next  three  he  prefers  the  expression  "  the  Church  in  » 
l  and  such  a  city.     This  may  be  a  mere  trifle.  F*«*ion     twawiurenm 

'In  bis  Pastoral  Epistles   he    adds  the  word  aeor,  "mercy."    We  mav  thai   sum 

Thess. ;  but  "to  the  Church  which  is  in  "  1    2  Onr     Pol      t«  „ii     «      %  •  1?' 
>XAquhlT  CSt  principium  omni3  bonl5  '¥"•  q»«»  ^t  finale  bonorum  omnium 

5af^wJ"tt  tmavntesfonal  and  F"^  may be  analy3ed  as  follow.  :- 

nZ'     5  Inn  VT   ,    '  •  ••  Ho/tat(?ry  J  each  ending  with  a  prayer.     (I.)  i.  1.  Brief 
ting,     i  2-10.  Thanksgiving  for  then- conversion  and  holiness,     ii.  1-12    Appeal 
em  as  to  the  character  of  his  ministry,     ii.  13-16.  Kenewed  expression  of  thanS 
g  for  their  constancy  under  persecutions,  and  bitter  complaint  of  the  Jews      i  ' 

Pruver  for  tC Til  ffvT  W*  *hem'  ^e  visit  of  ™y-    J« ™-& 
prayer  tor  tnem.     (II.)  iv.  1— 8.  Warning  against  impurity,     iv.  9.  10.  Exhortation 

rotherly  love;  and  11  12,  honourable  diligence,     iv. 13-v.  11.  The  onlTdoctrin-a 

of  the  Epistle,    iv.  13-18.  Consolation  about  the  dead.     v.  l-Il    Duty  of  wa  ch 

m,  since  the  Lord's  advent  is  near,  and  the  time  uncertain,    v.  12-15    TheLX  ties 

,e  another     16-22.  Spiritual  exhortations.     23,24.  His  pray^rL  them      25-28 

words  and  blessing     The  Epistle  is  characterised  by  siUlicitv  0f  styl'e  and  the 

rEpLr^^^ppfe^??^9' Its  keyn°te  "-^  s&  ^> 

Ewald,  Die  Scndschreiben  des  Ap.  Paulus,  19,39,  &c.     It  may  perhaps  be  ur-ed  that 
>fn  ttfhSS". W^Tn  ^ t0  the  0rd"la^  *««»typoa  Cnula  of  co°r  espon 

She  wa]  Edfcdto nTerformX0"     *"*  **  raUl'S  *»*-**  ^^  »W 
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bo  fake,  there  might  be  sinful  members  among  them,  but  as  a  body  they  wei 
washed  and  sanctified  and  justified,  and  the  life  of  even  those  who  were  ui 
worthy  of  their  high  vocation  yet  presented  a  favourable  contrast  to  the  liv 
of  the  beathen  around  them.  But  the  expression  of  thankfulness  on  beha 
of  the  Thessalonians  is  peculiarly  full  and  earnest.  It  is  an  overflow 
heartfelt  gratitude,  as  indeed  the  special  characteristic  of  the  letter  is  its  swee 
ness.1  St.  Paul  tells  them  that  he  is  always  giving  thanks  to  God  for  them  a 
mentioning  them  in  his  prayers,  filled  with  tho  ever-present  memory  of  ti 
activity  of  their  faith,  the  energy  of  their  love,  the  patience  of  their  hop 
He  reminds  them  of  the  power  and  fulness  and  spiritual  unction  which  h 
accompanied  his  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  how  they  had  become3  imitatoi 
of  him  and  of  Christ  with  such  spiritual  gladness  in  the  midst  of  such  de< 
affliction5  that  they  had  become  models  to  all  the  Churches  of  Northern  ai 
Southern  Greece,  and  their  faith  had  been  as  a  trumpet-blast6  through  all  t 
Mediterranean  coasts.  So  universally  was  their  belief  in  God  known  a] 
spread  abroad,  that  there  was  no  need  for  St.  Paul  or  his  companions  to  i 
how  they  had  worked  at  Thessalonica,  because  every  one  had  heard  of  tin 
conversion  from  idolatry  to  belief  in  the  very  and  living  God,7  and  to  t 
waiting  for  the  return  of  that  risen  Saviour  who  delivereth  us  from  the  comi: 
wrath.8 

He  appeals  to  them,  therefore,  as  to  unimpeachable  witnesses  of  t 
earnestness  of  his  visit  to  them,  and  of  the  boldness  with  which  he  had  fac 
the  dangers  of  Thessalonica,  after  such  recent  and  painful  experience  of  t 

1  "  Habet  haec  Epistola  meram  quandam  dulcedinem  "  (Bengel). 

3  Cf .  Gal.  v.  6.  Thus  in  the  very  first  lines  which  we  possess  from  his  pen  we  m 
with  his  fundamental  trilogy  of  Christian  virtues — faith,  hope,  love.  Cf.  v.  8;  C 
i.  4  ;  Eph.  i.  15,  18 ;  iii.  17, 18,  20,  &c.     See  Reuss,  TMol.  Chrit,  ii.  240. 

3  St.  Paul,  like  many  emotional  and  impressible  writers,  is  constantly  haunted 
the  same  word,  which  he  then  repeats  again  and  again — tjti*  aeiSoyreo-o-i  ^ewTanj  a/a^iTreXij 
aKovouretra-i.  He  uses  the  verb  ylvofiai  no  less  than  eight  times,  although,  as  Bisl 
Ellicott  points  out,  it  only  occurs  twelve  times  in  all  the  rest  of  the  New  Testamo 
except  in  quotations  from  the  LXX.  "  Un  mot  l'obsede,  il  le  ramene  dans  une  page  a  t< 
propos.  Ce  n'est  pas  de  la  sterilite  :  c'est  de  la  contention  de  l'esprit  et  une  compll 
insouciance  de  la  correction  du  style  "  (Eenan,  p.  233). 

4  tiLnrrral,  E.V.  "  followers." 

6  L  6.  The  reader  will  notice  the  exquisite  originality  of  conception  in  the  woll 
iv  9kl\p€i  iroAAfl  fteTa  xaP«*  TTvev/maTo?  'AyCov.  It  is  no  rhetorical  oxymoron,  but  the  sigr II 
a  new  aeon  in  the  world's  history. 

6  i.  8,  egrjXTjTat..  uxr  on.  <raX7riyyo?  \afiirpbv  rixov<rti$  (Theoph.).  Admitting  for  the  warn  il 
of  feeling  which  dictated  the  expression,  it  suggests  no  difficulty  when  we  remember  t  fl 
a  year  may  have  elapsed  since  his  visit,  and  that  Thessalonica  was  "posita  in  grei" 
imperii  llomani "  (Cic),  and  stood  "on  a  level  with  Corinth  and  Ephesus  in  its 
of  the  commerce  of  the  Levant." 

7  i.  10,  *AATf0t»>y  (1  John  v.  20).  ZSivti  as  contrasted  with  dead  men  and  idols  (Wi 
xiv.  15 ;  Gal.  iv.  8),  which  are  mere  eliltm,  "  nullities "  (Lev.  xix.  4),  and  habhdJ 
"  vapours."  The  expression  shows  that  the  Thessalonian  Church  was  mainly  compo 
of  Gentiles,  which  accords  with  Acts  xvii.  4,  if  we  read  koX  "EWrjvhw  {supra,  p.  288).  If 
omit  *<**  there  is  still  no  contradiction,  for  obviously  many  Gentiles,  especially  worn 
were  converted,  and  even  the  proselytes  had  once  been  idolaters. 

8  Not  as  in  E.  V.,  "who  delivered  (pvo^vov)  us  from  the  wrath  to  come"  (epxo^ 
not  /aeXAovV/jO.  The  deliverance  is  continuous  ("Christus  nos  semel  i\vrp<a<raTo  sen) 
^«r«i  " — Bengel) ;  the  wrath  works  as  a  normal  law  (i.  1 — l(^u 
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utrages  of  Philippi.     It  has  been  evident,  even  through  these  opening  sen- 

taces  of  thanksgiving,  that  there  is  in  his  words  an  undercurrent  of  allusion 

i  some  who  would,  if  they  could,  have  given  a  very  different  account  of  his 

Dnduct  and  motives.1      These  appeals  to  their  knowledge  of  the  life  and 

taracter  and  behaviour  of  Paul  and  his  two  fellow-missionaries  would  have 

9en  needless  if  they  had  never  been  impugned.     But  it  is  easy  to  understand 

iat  alike  the  Jews  in  their  eagerness  to  win  back  the  few  members  of  the 

Vnagogue  who  had  joined  the  brethren,  and  the  Geu tiles  vexed  at  the  silent 

bbuke  against  their  own  sins,  would  whisper  calumnies  about  the  new  teachers, 

[id  try  to  infuse  into  others  their  own  suspicions.     The  cities  of  that  age 

farmed  with  every  kind  and  denomination  of  quack  and  impostor.     Might 

bt  these  three  poor  Jews — that  silent  and  dignified  elder,  the  shy,  gentle 

buth,  and  the  short  enthusiast  of  mean  aspect — might  they  not  be  only  a 

)w  variety  of  the  genus  goes — like  the  wandering  Galli  and  worshippers  of 

\\s,  or  Chaldaei,  or  Mathematici,  or  priests  of  Mithras  ?  2    Were  they  not  a 

kmowhat  suspicious-looking  trio  ?    What  was  their  secret  object  ?   Was  it  with 

aister  motives  that  they  gathered  into  their  communities  these  widows  and 

aidens  ?     Were  they  not  surreptitiously  trying  to  get  hold  of  money  ?  or 

Ight  it  not  be  their  own  exaltation  at  which  they  were  aiming? — Now 

ere  were  some  charges  and  attacks  which,  in  after  days,  as  we  shall  see, 

led  Paul  with  bitter  indignation ;  but  insinuations  of  this  nature  he  can 

!!ord  to  answer  very  calmly.     Such  calumnies  were  too  preposterous  to  be 

•rmful ;  such  innuendos  too  malevolent  to  be  believed.     In  order  to  disprove 

em  he  had  but  to  appeal  at  once  to  notorious  facts ;  and,  indeed,  no  elaborate 

sproof  was  needed,  for  his  Thessalonian  friends  knew,  and  God  was  witness,3 

at  there  had  been  no  deceit,  no  uncleanness,  no  base  motives,  no  secret 

arice,  no  desire  to  win  favour,  no  fawning  flattery  in  the  exhortations  of  the 

ssionaries.     They  had  come,  not  for  selfishness,  but  for  sacrifice ;  not  for 

>ry,  but  to  pour  out  their  hearts'  tenderness,  and  spend  their  very  lives  for 

sake  of  their  converts,4  cherishing  them  as  tenderly 5  as  a  nursing  mother 

ters  her  children  in  her  warm  bosom,6  yet  waiving  their  own  rights,  and 

:ing  nothing  whatever  from  them,  nor  laying  the  smallest  burden  upon 

pi.7    The  brethren  knew  that  while  they  were  preaching  they  regarded 

1 1  Thess.  ii.  5,  9.  These  phrases  are  not  accounted  for  by  contrast  with  heathen 
eptions.  The  vfxlu  rots  Trio-Tevovo-iv  of  verse  10  means  "  though  others  did  not  so  regard 
conduct. " 

;  Hausrath,  p.  300 ;  fxdyoi  koX  yoV«*  (Theoph.);  ii.  3,  h  5oAa>(2  Cor.  ii.  17;  iv.  2;  xi.  13). 
apa-Ca  may  only  mean  "impure  motives  "  (e.g.,  covetousness  ;  cf.  2  Cor.  xi.  8;  1  Tim. 
8;  Titus  i.  7);  "  Unlauterkeit,  Beimischung  menschlicher  Begehrnisse  "  (Ewald); 
e  5,  ir\eove£Ca  (Acts  xx.  33 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  15 ;  2  Cor.  xii.  14). 

1  Thess.  ii.  5. 

ii.  8,  leg.  ofmpo/*evoi,  n,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  "clinging  to  you;"  Trpoo-SeSe/xeVot  (Theoph. )j 
xofievoi  v/xa>j/  ((Ecumen.). 

»  ii.  7,  rjTuoi,  found  also  in  2  Tim.  ii.  24.  The  nJTrtoi  of  M,  B,  0,  D,  F,  G,  is  an  obvioua 
ance  of  mere  homoeoteleuton. 

'  U.    7,  0d\7TQ. 

iv  Sapet  «W,  "  oneri  esse  "  (Vulg.).  It  may  mean  to  be  dictatorial  (ttoXAtj?  anokav  j$\ 
r-Chrys.),  but  see  verse  9 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  9;  xii.  16;  2  Thess.  iii.  8. 
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their  mission  as  a  glorious  privilege;1  and  because  their  one  desire  Wfl3  fe< 
please  God,  they  endured  and  laboured2  night  and  day3  to  win  their  owi 
bread,  setting  blameless  examples  of  holiness  towards  God,  and  righteousnos 
towards  men,  and  all  the  while  exhorting  their  followers  one  by  one*  to  liv 
lives  worthy  of  God  and  of  the  kingdom  of  His  Christ.5 

And  this  was  why,  thank  God,  the  Thossalonians  had  accepted  their  preach 
ing  for  what  it  was—a  divine  and  not  a  human  message;  and  had  bom 
suffering  at  the  hands  of  their  Gentile  neighbours  with  the  same  exemplar 
courage  as  the  Churches  of  Judoea,  who  in  like  manner  had  been  persecute. 
by  the  Jews.  And  here  Paul,  as  he  so  constantly  does,  "  goes  off  at  a  word. 
The  mere  incidental  mention  of  Jews  makes  him  digress  to  denounce  their 
writing  as  he  did  in  the  very  heat  of  those  conflicts  which  ended  in  his  mdig 
nant  withdrawal  from  their  synagogue  at  Corinth,  and  recalling  the  manne 
in  which  these  murderers  of  the  Lord  and  of  the  Prophets,6  displeasing  U 
God  and  the  common  enemies  of  man,8  chased  him  from  city  to  city,  and  trie* 
to  prevent  his  mission  to  the  Gentiles.  And  it  is  thus,  he  says,  that  the 
are  always  filling  up  the  measure  of  guilt,  and  the  wrath  came  upon  them  t 
the  end— potentially  overtook  them— in  that  sudden  consummation  of  thei 
sins.  Their  very  sin,  he  seems  to  say,  in  hindering  the  proclamation  of  th 
Gospel,  was  itself  their  punishment;  their  wrath  against  Christ  was  God's  wrat 
against  them ;  their  dementation  would  be,  and  was,  their  doom.' 
3  And  having  been  thus  diverted  by  his  feeling  of  indignation  against  thei 

i  ii  4,  Se8oKtad<me0a.        '  ii.  9,  «L*  "  active  toil ; "  tUx**,  "■ »te**y  e?.4u*an,ce  °f  *??• 

3  Si  PaS  uses  the  ordinary  Hebrew  expression  (iii.  10; ;  2  Thess.  in.  8  &c.),  whic 
arose  from  the  notion,  found  in  an  old  border  oath,  that  "  God  made  the  earth  in  six  da] 
and  seven  m-lits."  Hence  too  the  term  wX^xePo,.  St.  Luke,  writing  in  his  own  persoi 
sav^  "day  ^  night "  (Acts  ix.  24).  The  fact  that  there  were  wealthy  and  distinguishe 
w^men  among  the°proselytes  (Acts  xvii.  4)  made  this  self-denial  the  more  striking        § 

4  ii    11     Zva  eKatrrov  vixuv.      ChrVSOStom   says,    /3a/3ai  h  too-ovto,  TrA^ei  ^Seva  rrapaKtmt* 

but  probably  the  Christians  in  Thessalonica  would  have  made  an  exceedingly  sma 
modern  parish. 

c  Omiuf  ov*,  K,  A,  B,  D,  &c.     "  Sues  adjectio  est  haeretici "  (i.e.,  of  Marcion)--Ter» 

a<^7  ^Zl^rt.  The  *  though  "the  prevailing  New  Testament  combination  wit 
the  participle  "  (Ellicott),  is  shghtly  less  severe  than  if  he . haoV ™ed  ov* 

«  The  momentary  exacerbation  against  the  Jews  in  the  mind  of  St.  Paul  must  na* 
been  unusually  intense  to  wring  from  him  such  words  as  these.  We  almost  seem  to  crto 
the  echo  of  the  strong  condemnation  uttered  against  them  by  Genii  es >  as  »  &°^tc$ 
race  who  hated  all  men  ("odium  genems  humam "— Tac.  H.v.  5;  Juv.  bat.  xiv.  iw 
ana f'such  a  vTew  of  them  (which  Lunemann  here  fails  to  ™^L^ J™  caused 
deep  pang  to  one  who  remained  at  heart  a  genuine  patriot.  (See  Itom  ix.  1— a.)  JW. 
the  triumph  of  the  Jews  over  the  impious  attempts  of  Caligula  had  caused  a  great  recn 
descence  of  fanaticism  among  them.  ■  .^i     ■[  .1  «„•*+«„  offnr  Hip  d< 

9  ii  11—16.  Baur,  in  arguing  that  this  could  only  have  been  written  after  the  • 
struction  of  Jerusalem,  makes  a  double  mistake.  First,  he  takes  J^*  *e  "^ 
:*£.*„  (like  the  E  V.  "  has  come  "),  which  is  the  erroneous  gloss  of  B,  D ;  and  second!] 
SettSot  .eotte  ethical  conception  which  I  have  here  tried  to  bring  out  The  wrath  < 
God  found  its  full  consummation  in  the  fulness  of  their  criminality  (Matt xxvi | 
Se  fiat  of  their  doom  had  then  gone  forth.  It  was  not  finally  c onsummated  t dl  the  ^ U 
of  Jerusalem,  eighteen  years  later,  but  signs  were  already  obvious  that  its  executio 
would  not  W  be  delayed.  To  the  prescient  eye  of  St  Paul  the  commencing  troubl 
^  Palestine-and  the  recent  expulsion  of  tho  Jews  from  Rome-would  be  ainp-e  t 
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»m  the  topic  of  self-defence— on  which,  indeed,  nothing  more  was  necessary 

be  said— he  goes  on  to  tell  them  that  regarding  them  as  his  glory  and  joy 
td  crown  of  boasting1  at  the  coming  of  Christ— feeling,  in  his  absence  from 
iein?  like  a  father  bereaved  of  his  children2— he  had  twice  purposed  to  como 
>}  them,  and  had  twice  been  hindered  by  Satan.3  He  had,  however,  done  the 
ext  best  thing  he  could.  He  had  parted  from  Timothy  in  Athens,  and  sent 
im  to  prevent  them  from  succumbing 4  to  those  fierce  afflictions,  of  the  cer- 
lintyof  which  they  had  been  faithfully  forewarned;  and  to  ascertain  their 
Kth,  as  shown  by  the  dubious  result  of  too  definite  temptations.5  When 
imothy  rejoined  him  at  Corinth,  the  news  which  he  had  brought  back  was 
>  reassuring— ho  was  able  to  give  so  good  an  account  of  their  faith,  aud  love, 
ltd  steadfastness,  and  affection— that  it  had  cheered  the  Apostle  in  the  midst 

his  own  heavy  afflictions,  and  been  to  him  like  a  fresh  spring  of  life.  No 
lanks  to  God  could  be  too  hearty  for  this  blessing,  and  it  added  intensity  to 
js  prayer  that  God  would  yet  enai}e  him  to  come  and  see  them,  and  to  perfect 
i  deficiencies  of  their  faith.  /He  concludes  this  historic  or  personal  section 
I  his  Epistle  with  the  fervent  prayer  that  God  would  deepen  the  spirit  of 
re  which  already  prevailed  among  them,  and  so  enable  them  to  stand  before 
im  in  blameless  holiness  at  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  with  all  His  saints^ 

From  these  earnest  and  loving  messages  he  turns  to  the  practical  part  of 
B  letter.  He  beseeches7  and  exhorts  them  not  to  be  stationary,  but  to 
vance  more  and  more  in  that  Christian  course  which  he  had  marked  out 
r  them.    And  then  he  enters  on  those  special  injunctions  which  he  knew  to 

most  needful.     First  and  foremost  he  puts  the  high  virtue  of   purity, 

Kfy  his  expression.     In  the  true  prophetic  spirit  lie  regards  the  inevitable  as  tha 

™l'J\?  P^sibole'  &°>  thafc  St  Paul  m**hQ  alluding  to  thfgJSaT^™* 
jst  (Matt,  xxm  37-39;  xxiv.  6,  16.  Cf.  Rom.  i.  18;  Dan.  ix.  24).  ^  dls-ourse  <>* 
f1  Ezek.  xvi.  12  (LXX.).  2  \i  17    .       .        '        .... 

;»  Once  apparently  at  Berca,  ence  at  Athens.  The'  sA^&tZZt^Zve  been 
fcrcea  Jewish  persecutions,  in  Athens  feeble  health.  (Cf.  Kom.  xy?22  )  He  is^iW 
Gentile  converts  to  whom  it  will  be  observed  that  he  does  not  adduce  h^thef 
&(n?fqUTta,.^  ^  01dTes^ent,  with  which  they  could  ha^e  been 
ret  but  little  familiar ;  but  the  immediate  reference  of  trials,  sickness,  and  Sances 
Satan  is  found  to  this  day  in  all  Oriental  forms  of  speech  Even  in  the  Kble The 
n  Satan  w  sometimes  applied  to  "any  adversary * or  "oppoSn'  influence"  fcf 
hron.  xxi.  1  with  2  Sam.  xxiv.  1).  "The  devil  ";»,•«  >  „' ,  jTV  "  ?  ?  * l 
lean  spirits,  Sa.^a,  is  only  used  'by  St.  Paul  in  Eph  iv^vf  11  ^f^hed/r°m 

purpose  another  time,  but  where  it  is  a  divine  prohibition  (Acts  xvi.  IjuK 
s  it  up.    Acts  xxi.  4  is  only  an  apparent  exception.  '    '      nniuly 

He  here  uses  the  metaphor  <r«i««rf><u,  derived  from  the  fawning  cowardice  of  f  riehWed 

red  in  the  MSS.  became  oliteboMneMlCotelT  ^ri  l')  ™  eIPleSS1°n  ^ 

W.5,  ^tnKiwtipaaty    .     .     .     Kai  «s  k^v  y*„,Ta». 

>r  xv  2S  U    Th-S'S"  F0™,*}*  *™»f  k  «"W  ^o  Epistles,  and  only  besides  in 
r.  xv.  U.      The  word     advent "  is  said  to  occur  first  in  Tert.  De  Mesun-ect  24     The 
n£  „.B%ms.t»be  a  reference,  not  to  angels  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  7;  Matt,  xvi  27  Jude  14  &c \ 
rti *i  "  BOt  USe  thiS  tem  °f  angel^  but    to    ttos°    mentioned 1 1  iv .16, 

£CAtoX*'  U;  2  The38-  U*  1;  °Dly  etewhere  t0  "•  other  Macedonia 
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These  converts  had  but  recently  been  called  out  of  a  heathenism  which  looki 
very  lightly  on  the  sins  of  the  flesh.  The  mastery  over  lifelong  habits 
corruption  was  not  to  be  won  in  a  day.  They  were  still  in  danger  of  relap 
ing  into  sensual  crime.  It  was  necessary  to  remind  them  that,  however  smj 
might  be  the  censure  which  Gentiles  attached  to  fornication,1  and  even 
yet  darker  and  deadlier  sins,2  they  were  in  direct  opposition  to  the  comman 
and  would  immediately  deserve  the  retribution  of  that  God  whose  will  w 
their  sanctification,  and  who  laid  on  them  the  duty,  however  difficult,  of 
quiring  a  secure  and  tranquil  mastery  over  their  body  and  its  lusts.3  If  th< 
any  one  among  them  professed  to  despise  these  precepts  as  though  they  we 
merely  those  of  the  Apostle,  he  must  now  be  reminded  that  he  was  there1 
despising,  not  any  human  teacher,  but  God,  who  called  them,  not  for  u 
cleanliness,  but  in  sanctification,4  and  by  giving  them  His  Holy  Spirit,  n 
only  deepened  the  duty,  but  also  inspired  them  with  the  power  to  sanctify 
Temple  in  their  hearts.6 

The  next  Christian  virtue  of  which  he  speaks  is  brotherly  love.  He  fe« 
it  unnecessary  to  do  so,6  for  God  Himself  had  taught  them  both  to  recogn: 
that  duty  and  to  put  it  in  practice,  not  only  towards  the  members  of  tfy 
own  church,  but  towards  all  Macedonian  Christians  (vs.  9,  10). 

Further,  they  should  make  it  their  ambition  to  be  quiet,7  working  wi 

1  Cic.  pro  Caelio,  48;  Hor.  Sat.  I.  ii.  32;  Ter.  Adelph.  I.  ii.  21;  Jer.  Ep.  77;  A 

De  Civ.  Dei.  xiv.  18. 

2  Ver.  7,  ov  .  .    .  kiil  aKaOapaCa  a  AX'  ev  ayia<TfjL&. 

3  iv.  4.  The  exact  meaning  of  ei5eVai  kicacrrov  v/mwv  to  iavrov  <tk€vos  KTatr&u,  k.t.X.,  m 
remain  uncertain.  It  is  wrongly  translated  in  the  E.V.  "that  every  one  of  you  shoi 
know  ho w  to  possess  his  vessel,"  &c,  for  xi-ao-flai  is  "  to  acquire."  I  have  given  what  wo 
be  a  very  fine  and  forcible  meaning  of  the  words,  but  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  cert 
that  aicevos  means  "body"  (cf.  2  Cor.  iv.  7,  Chrys.,  Theoph.,  (Ecumen.,  Theod.,  Te: 
and  most  modern  writers).  I  regard  it,  however,  as  by  far  the  most  probable  interprc 
tion  (cf.  1  Sam.  xxi.  5 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  7).  So  ayyetoi/  is  used  for  "body  "  in  Philo,  and  vai 
Latin  writers  (see  Cic.  T.  Disp.,  i.  22 ;  Lucr,  iii.  44).  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  i 
Augustine  make  it  mean  "  his  own  wife ; "  and  then  it  would  be  a  recommendatior 
the  spirit  of  chastity  at  once  preserved  and  continued  In  a  holy  marriage  (Heb.  xiii 
This  view  has  been  recently  adopted  by  De  Wette,  Schott,  &c.,  as  it  was  by  Aqui 
and  Estius.  In  favour  of  it  are  the  Hebrew  ^3  for  wife  (see  Rabbinic  instances 
Schoettgen,  Hor.  Hebr.,  ad  loc),  and  the  phrase  KravOai  yvvaiKa  (Ecclus.  xxxvi.  29. 
Eph.  v.  28 ;  1  Cor.  vii.  2 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  7).  But  would  the  Thessalonians,  whose  wot 
held  a  much  higher  and  freer  position  than  Oriental  women,  have  been  aware  of 
somewhat  repulsive  Orientalism  ?  Would  the  use  of  it  have  been  worthy  of  St.  Pa 
refinement  ?  and  is  he  not,  as  Theodoret  observes,  speaking  to  celibates  and  to  womei 
well  as  to  men  ? 

4  Leg.  movra,  «,  B,  D,  E,  F,  G. 

5  iv.  1 — 8.  The  dark  warning  of  iv.  6  is  lost  in  the  E.  V.,  because,  though  it  wc 
be  but  too  intelligible  to  Pagan  converts,  St.  Paul  veils  it  under  the  delicate  euphemis 
the  honesta  aposiopesis,  familiar  to  his  sensitive  refinement  (cf.  1  Cor.  v.  1,  2;  2  Cor.  vii. 
&c. ;  Eph.  v.  3,  12).  At  any  rate,  the  Greek  commentators,  who  would  here  be  n 
likely  to  see  his  meaning,  take  him  to  mean  not  only  adultery,  but  yet  deeper  abysse 
wickedness.  It  cannot  be  "  business,"  which  would  be  tois  it  pay  paw.  (See  Dollin, 
Judenth.  u.  Heidenth.) 

6  This  sort  of  irapdXerfis  (or  praeteritio),  noticed  here  by  Theophylact,  is  a  rhetoi 
figure  characteristic  of  St.  Paul's  kindliness  (see  v.  1 ;  2  Cor.  ix.  1 ;  Philem.  19).  But 
phrase  also  implies  that  it  is  easier  to  teach  Christian  virtue  than  to*eradicate  habitual 

7  One  qf  St.  Paul's  happy  turns  of  expression  {oxymoron,  Rom.  xii.  11 ;  cf.  Isa. 
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their  own  hands,1  and  not  to  meddle  with  others,  and  not  to  rely  on  the 
assistance  of  others,  but  to  present  to  the  outer  world  a  spectacle  of  honour- 
able and  active  independence  (vs.  11,  12). 

/And  now,  by  these  moral  exhortations,  by  thus  recalling  them  from  over- 
oochat olojp  <»fi1  free* tem ft"  *-+-n  the  quiet  fulfilment  of  the  personal  duties  which 
lay  nearest  at  hand,  he  has  prepared  the  way  for  the  removal  of  a  serious 
doubt  which  had  troubled  some  of  them.  Since  he  left  them  there  had  been 
deaths  in  the  little  community,  and  these  deaths  had  been  regarded  by  some 
of  the  survivors  with  a  peculiar  despondency.  They  had  been  taught  again 
and  again  to  hope  for,  to  look  unto,  the  coming  of  Christ.  That  blessed 
.Presence  was  to  be  for  them  the  solution  of  all  perplexities,  the  righting 
of  all  wrongs,  the  consolation  for  all  sufferings.  What  the  hopes  of  the 
birth  of  the  Messiah  had  been  to  the  Jew,  that  the  hope  of  His  return  with 
[all  His  saints  was  to  the  early  Christian.  And  it  was  natural  that  such  a 
topic  should  be  prominent  in  the  addresses  to  a  church  which,  from  its  very 
foundation,  had  been,  and  for  years  continued  to  be,  peculiarly  afflicted.2 
What,  then,  was  to  be  said  about  those  who  had  died,  and  therefore  had  not 
seen  the  promise  of  Christ's  coming  ?  What  could  be  said  of  those  whose 
life  had  ended  like  the  common  life  of  men — no  wrongs  righted,  no  miseries 
consoled?  Had  not  they  been  beguiled  of  their  promise,  disappointed  in 
their  hope,  deceived,  even,  as  to  the  event  on  which  they  had  fixed  their 
faith  ?  And  if  they,  why  not  others  ?  If  the  dead  were  thus  frustrated  in 
[their  expectation,  why  might  not  the  living  be  ?  St.  Paul  has  already  given 
I  them  the  advice  which  would  prevent  them  from  brooding  too  much  on  that 
[one  uncertain  moment  of  Christ's  coming.  He  has  bidden  them  be  pure,  and 
[loving,  and  diligent,  and  live  their  daily  lives  in  simple  honour  and  faithful- 
ness. He  would  have  eminently  approved  the  quiet  good  sense  of  that 
president  of  the  Puritan  assembly,  who,  when  a  dense  darkness  came  on, 
land  some  one  proposed  that  they  should  adjourn  because  it  might  be  the 
beginning  of  the  Day  of  Judgment,  proposed  rather  that  candles  should  be 
lighted,  because  if  it  was  to  be  the  Day  of  Judgment,  they  could  not  be  found 
better  employed  than  in  the  quiet  transaction  of  duty.  But  Paul  does  not 
leave  his  converts  in  their  perplexity  about  their  departed  friends.  He  tells 
|)them,  in  words  which  have  comforted  millions  of  mourners  since,  not  to  sor- 
row as  those  that  have  no  hope,3  for  that  "  if  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and 

1  This  shows  that  the  Thessalonian  converts  were  mainly  artisans. 

2  2  Cor.  vii.  5. 

s  That  the  Gentiles  were  at  this  time,  as  a  rule,  despondent  in  their  views  of  death, 
in  spite  of  dim  hopes  and  splendid  guesses,  is  certain.  "  Mortuus  nee  ad  Deos,  nee  ad 
homines  acceptus  est"  (Corp,  Inscr.  i.  118;  Boissier,  La  Bel.  Bom.  i.  304,  seq.).  See, 
|  for  the  more  ancient  Greek  view,  Jisch.  Eumen.  648,  &c.  The  shade  of  Achilles  says,  to 
jTHysses  in  JJades : 

"  '  Talk  not  of  reigning  in  this  dolorous  gloom, 

Nor  think  vain  words,'  he  cried,  '  can  ease  my  doom ; 

Better  by  far  laboriously  to  bear 

A  weight  of  woes,  and  breathe  the  vital  air 

Slave  to  the  meanest  hind  that  begs  his  bread, 

th^n  re;gn  the  sceptred  monarch,  of  the  tel/  r 
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rose  again,  even  so  them  also  which  had  been  laid  asleep  by  Jesus  will  Go< 
bring  with  Him."  *  He  even  enters  into  details.  He  tells  them  "  by  the  wore 
of  the  Lord  " 2  that  death  would  practically  make  no  difference  whatever  be 
tween  the  living  and  the  dead,  for  that  in  the  tremendous  "  now  "  of  the  Da; 
of  Judgment 3  the  Lord  Himself  should  descend  from  heaven  with  a  cry  o 
summons,  with  the  voice  of  the  archangel,4  and  with  the  trump  of  God,6  an< 
that  then  the  dead  in  Christ  should  rise  first,  and  we  who  are  alive  an< 
remain6  be  caught  up  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air,  and  so  be  for  ever  wit] 
Him.     tl  Wherefore,"  he  says,  *  comfort  one  another  with  these  words."7 

But  when  should  this  be? — after  what  period,  at  what  critical  moment? 
That  was  a  question  which  he  need  not  answer,  because  they  themselves  kne\ 
precisely9  the  only  answer  which  could  be  given,  which  was  that  the  day  o 
the  Lord  should  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night,  overwhelming  those  that  chos 
darkness  with  sudden  destruction.  But  they  were  not  of  the  darkness 
but  children  of  light ;  so  that,  however  suddenly  it  came,  that  day  coul< 
not  find  them  unprepared.10  For  which  purpose  let  them  be  sober  an< 
vigilant,  like  soldiers,  armed  with  faith  and  love  for  a  broastplate,  and  th 
hope  of  salvation  for  a  helmet ; u  since  God  had  not  appointed  them  for  wrath 
but  to  obtain  salvation  through  Him  who  had  died  in  order  that  they,  whethe 
in  life  or  in  death,  might  live  with  Him  for  ever.12  The  Thessalonians  ar 
bidden  to  continue  edifying  and  comforting  one  another  with  these  words 
Did  none  of  them  ask,  "  But  what  will  become  of  the  Jews  ?  of  the  heathen 
of  the  sinners  and  backsliders  among  ourselves  ?  "  Possibly  they  did.  Bu 
here,  and  in  the  Romans,  and  in  the  Corinthians,  St.  Paul  either  did  nc 
anticipate  such  questions,  or  refused  to  answer  them.  Perhaps  he  had  hear- 
the  admirable  Hebrew  apophthegm,  "  Learn  to  say, '  I  do  not  know.9 "  Thi 
at  least  is  certain,  that  with  him  the  idea  of  the  resurrection  is  so  closel 
connected  with  that  of  faith,  and  hope,  and  moral  regeneration,  that  when  h 
speaks  of  it  he  will  speak  of  it  mainly,  indeed  all  but  exclusively,  in  cob 
nexion  with  the  resurrection  of  the  saints.13 


1  iv.  14.  If  the  Starov  'Ii?<rov  be  taken  with  Koi^fleVTa?,  "laid  asleep  by  Jesus."  Oi 
Acts  iii.  16  ;  Rom.  i.  8  ;  v.  11 ;  2  Cor.  i.  5,  &c. 

2  "  Quasi  Eo  ipso  loquente  "  (Beza).  As  this  can  hardly  be  referred  to  Matt.  xxiv.  31 
and  must  be  compared  with  the  Hebrew  phrase  (1  Kings  xx.  35,  &c),  we  can  only  undei 
stand  it  either  of  a  traditional  utterance  of  Christ  or  a  special  revelation  to  the  Apo3th 
Ewald,  however,  says  (Sendschr,  48),  "Aus  Chris t us worten  die  ihnen  gewiss  auc 
schriftlich  vorlagen." 

3  Luther.  4  Archangel  only  here  and  in  Jud.  9. 
6  The  imagery  is  borrowed  from  Ex.  xix.  16. 
6  These  words  will  be  explained  infra. 

I  iv.  13—18.     These  verses  furnish  one  leading  motive  of  the  Epistle. 

®  V.  1,  7rept  fie  T&v  \p6vtav  «u  twv  Kaiputv.  V.  2,  ajcpi&to?* 

10  v.  4,  A,  B,  read  /eXeVra?,  which  would  be  a  slight  change  of  metaphor.  "  Weil  d€ 
Dieb  nur  in  und  mit  der  Nacht  kommt,  vom  Tage  aber  uberrascht  wird  "  (Ewald).  01 
Matt.  xxiv.  37  ;  Rom.  xiii.  11—14. 

II  The  germ  of  the  powerful  and  beautiful  figure  of  the  Christian's  panoply  which  i 
elaborated  in  Eph.  vi.  13—17  ;  Rom.  xiii.  12.    (Cf.  Wisd.  v.  18 ;  Baruch.  v.  12.) 

12  v.  1—11.  ,  t    ,     < 

w  Pfleiderer,  i.  275 ;  Rom.  vi.  23 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  22,  &c.    See  Reu3s,  Theol.  Chrct.  li.  214 
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To  the  thoughts  suggested  by  St.  Paul's  treatment  of  this  weighty  topic 
we  shall  revert  immediately.     He  ends  the  Epistle  with  moral  exhortations- 
all,  doubtless,  suggested  by  the  needs  of  the  Church— of  extraordinary  fresh- 
ness  force  and  beauty.     There  were  traces  of  insubordination  among  them 
and  he  bids  them  duly  respect  and  lore,  for  their  work's  sake,  the  spiritual 
M>ourers and  leaders  of  their  community,*  and  to  be  at  peace  among  them- 
selves.     He  further  tells    them-perhaps    in  these  last  verses    especially 
iddressing  the  presbyters-to  warn  those  unruly  brethren  who  would  not  obey 
There  was  despondency  at  work  among  them,  and  he  bids  them  "  comfort  the 
feeble-minded,  take  the  weak  by  the  hand,  be  patient  towards  all  men  "    They 
fere  to  avoid  all  retaliations,  and  seek  after  all  kindnoss  *  (vers  12—15)    Then 
Mow  little  arrow-flights  of  inestimably  precious  exhortation.   Was  depression 
.teahng  into  their  hearts  P     Let  them  meet  it  by  remembering  that  God's 
nil  for  them  m  Christ  Jesus  was  perpetual  joy,  unceasing  prayer,  universal 
jhanksgmng.    Had  there  been  any  collisions  of  practice,  and  differences  of 
:|in,on,  among  the  excited  enthusiasts  whose  absorption  in  the  expected  return 
K  Christ  left  them  neither  energy  nor  wish  to  do  their  daily  duties,  while  it 
*ade  them  also  set  very  little  store  by  the  calmer  ntterances  of  moral 
:xhortationP    Then,  besides  the  exhortation  to  peace,  and  the  noble  general 
*°  ?™*  every  kind  of  evil,*  he  warns  them  that  they  should  neither 
uench  the  Spirit  nor  despise  prophesyings-that  is,  neither  to  stifle  an 
'npassioned  inspiration  nor  to  undervalue  a  calm  address  *-but  to  test  all 
hat  was  said  to  them,  and  hold  fast  what  was  good.5 

Then,  once  more,  with  the  affirmation  that  God's  faithfulness  would  {front 
fie  prayer,  he  prays  that  God  would  sanctify  them  wholly,  and  preserve  their 
Jdies,  their  wills  and  affections,  their  inmost  souls*  blamelessly  till  that 
>imng  of  the  Lord  to  which  he  has  so  often  alluded.  (He  asks  their  prayers 
.r  hnnself;  bids  them  salute  all  the  brethren  with  a  holy  Mss;*  adjures 
Hem  by  the  Lord*  that  his  letter  be  read  to  the  entire  community;  and  so 

»  Jy^TfleS.  "eem  *°  iW  ***  **  80cle»iast1^  orsaaiaation  of  the  Church 
>  w  l5>,<oontrast  tbi»  with  Soph.  PhOocU  679. 
It  mav  nIrJL?£f£?Ce  °f  ™l  "  ^ V,)'  grand  as  "™*  an  exhortation  undoubtedly 

4  1  Cor.  xiv.  39.  s 

jl4)7and  tota  L^0^Lneeded  WaS  the  """•  *""*"»'  &  Cor.  xii.  10 ;  Heb. 
toSS'Kw    th-6  «*»  humjn  life  and  faculties ;  n^  the  divinely 

•K I m  resion     e-     M  *•  ixi'*vM  (Jame* L  4 Sc£ 

'O^Tm^l Ml ?]"*  T^' °n3  anotW'" " to  *»»•  "i.  16;  1  Cor.  xvi. 
M  to  „,a.mn  am,  n.»,  „  »od«.l.    Ita.tk,  n,rl„,  br^WiS.  ifi 
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concludes  with  his  usual  ending,  "  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
with  you.    Amen."  V  These  last  three  verses  were  probably  written  in  h 

own  hand. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  with  what  rapture  the  arrival  of  such  a  lefctd 

would  be  hailed  by  a  young,  persecuted,  and  perplexed  community  ;   ho^ 

many  griefs  it  would  console ;  how  many  doubts  it  would  resolve ;  how  muc 

joy,  and  hope,  and  fresh  enthusiasm  it  would  inspire.     It  could  not  but  haV 

been  delightful  in  any  case  to  be  comforted  amid  the  storm  of  outwarj 

opposition,  and  to  be  inspirited  amid  the  misgivings  of  inward  f aithlessnes^ 

by  the  words  of  the  beloved  teacher  whose  gospel  had  changed  the  who! 

current  of  their  lives.    It  wa3  much  to  feel  that,  though  absent  from  them  i 

person,  he  was  present  with  them  in  heart,2  praying  for  them,  yearning  ove! 

them,  himself  cheered  by  the  tidings  of  their  constancy ;  but  it  was  even  mot 

to  receive  words  which  would  tend  to  heal  the  incipient  disagreements  of  tld 

small  and  loving,  but  inexperienced,  and  as  yet  but  half -organised  community 

and  to  hear  the  divinely  authoritative  teaching  which  silenced  their  worst  fear 

And  further  than  this,  if  the  words  of  St.  Paul  shine  so  brightly  to  us  throug 

the  indurated  dust  of  our  long  familiarity,  how  must  they  have  sparkled  f( 

them  in  their  fresh  originality,  and  with  heaven's  own  light  shining  on  thosj 

oracular  gems  !     "  Having  received  the  word  in  much  affliction  with  joy  < 

the  Holy  Ghost ;  "  3— that  was  no  mere  artificial  oxymoron,  but  an  utteranJ 

which  came  from  a  new  world,  of  which  they  were  the  happy  lords.     "  Jesd 

which  delivereth  us  from  the  coming  wrath ; "  4   "  God  who  called  you  umj 

His  kingdom  and  glory ; "  6   "  This  is  the  will  of  God,  even  your  sanctific 

tion ;  "  6  "  So  shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord  ;"7  "  Ye  are  all  the  children  of  til 

light  and  the  children  of  the  day ; "  8  "  See  that  none  render  evil  for  evil  unl 

any ;"  9  "  Rejoice  evermore." 10    What  illimitable  hopes,  what  holy  obligation! 

what  golden  promises,  what  glorious  responsibilities,  what  lofty  ideals,  whj 

some  previous  letter  of  the  Apostle  to  this,  or  other  churches,  had  not  properly  bej 
made  known.     How  easily  such  an  interference  was  possible  we  see  from  3  John  9, 
wrote  to  the  Church,  but  Diotrephes,  who  loveth  to  have  the  pre-eminence  among  thei 
receiveth  us  not "  (see  Ewald,  Sendschr,  p.  51).     Dionysius  of  Corinth  deplores  the  f al[ 
fication  of  his  own  letters  (Euseb.  H.  &  iv.  23).     St.  Paul  generally  asked  for  a  prayl 
himself  towards  the  close  of  a  letter  (Eph.  vi.  19  ;  Col.  iv.  3 ;  2  Thess.  in.  1). 

i  This  yvwpioTxa  or  badge  of  cognisance  is  found,  with  slight  variations,  at  the  close 
all  St.  Paul's  Epistles.     Thus  :—  j 

(a)  In  1  Thess.  v.  23 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  23  we  have,  "  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chr| 
be  with  you,''  to  which  the  word  "all"  is  added  in  2  Thess.  iii.  18;  Rom.  xvi.  2 
Phil.  iv.  23.  -.  ,  ..  m        _     ,  _         ^  i  iv 

03)  In  Fhilem.  25 ;  Gal.  vi.  18  we  have,  "  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  wi 
your  spirit  "("brethren,"  Gal.).  / 

(y)  In  Col.  iv.  18  ;  1  Tim.  vi.  21 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  22  we  have  the  shortest  form,  Grd 
be  with  you  "  (thee),  to  which  Titus  iii.  15  adds  "  all. " 

(5)  In  Eph.  vi.  24  we  have  the  variation,  "  Grace  be  with  all  them  that  love  the  Lc 
Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,"  and  in  2  Cor.  xiii.  14  alone  the  full  "  Apostolic  benediction. 
The  subscriptions  added  to  the  Epistles  at  a  much  later  period  are  mostly  valueL 
(see  Paley,  Horae  Paulinae,  chap.  xv.). 

2  1  Thess. ii.  17.  •  „   „rt  .  .     _ 

M.  6.  4  i.  10.  *  ii.  12.  •  iv.  3. 

Uv.17.  8*.5.  'v.15.  l°v.  16. 
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reaches  of  morality  beyond  any  which  their  greatest  writers  had  attained, 
what  strange  renovation  of  the  whole  spirit  and  meaning  of  life,  lay  hidden 
for  them  in  those  simple  words  !  y  The  brief  Epistle  brought  home  to  them 
the  glad  truth  that  they  could  use,  for  their  aaily  wear,  that  glory  of  thought 
which  had  only  been  attained  by  the  fewest  and  greatest  spirits  of  their 
nation  at  their  rarest  moments  of  inspiration ;  and  therewith  that  grandeur  of 
life  which,  in  its  perfect  innocence  towards  God  and  man,  was  even  to  theso 
unknown.^ 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  this  Epistle  St.  Paul  alludes  no  less  than 
four  times  to  the  coming  of  Christ,2  and  uses,  to  describe  it,  the  word  parousia 
— "  presence  " — which  also  occurs  in  this  sense  in  the  second  Epistle,3  but 
In  only  one  other  passage  of  all  his  other  Epistles.4  Whether,  after  the 
erroneous  conclusions  which  the  Thessalonians  drew  from  this  letter,  and  the 
injurious  effects  which  this  incessant  prominence  of  eschatology  produced  in 
their  characters,  he  subsequently  made  it  a  less  salient  feature  of  his  own 
teaching,  we  cannot  tell.  Certain,  however,  it  is  that  the  misinterpretation  of 
his  first  letter,  and  the  reprehensible  excitement  and  restlessness  which  that 
misinterpretation  produced,5  necessitated  the  writing  of  a  second  very  shortly 
after  he  had  received  tidings  of  these  results.6  It  is  equally  certain  that,  from 
this  time  forward,  the  visible  personal  return  of  Christ  and  the  nearness  of 
the  end,  which  are  the  predominant  topics  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians, sink  into  a  far  more  subordinate  topic  of  reference  ;  and  that, 
although  St.  Paul's  language  in  the  letter  was  misunderstood,  yet  the  mis- 
understanding was  not  a  wilful  but  a  perfectly  natural  one ;  and  that  in  hi3 
later  letters  he  anticipates  his  own  death,  rather  than  the  second  Advent,  as 
his  mode  of  meeting  Christ.  The  divine  and  steady  light  of  history  first 
made  clear  to  the  Church  that  our  Lord's  prophetic  warnings  as  to  His 
return  applied  primarily  to  the  close  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  and  the 
winding  up  of  all  the  past,  and  the  inauguration  of  the  last  great  aeon  of 
God's  dealings  with  mankind. 

1  Baur  (Paul,  ii.),  Kern  {Tub.  Zeitschr.  1839),  Van  der  Vaier  (Die  beiden  Brief  en  aan 
de  Tkessal.),  De  Wette  (Einleit.),  Volkmar,  Zeller,  &c,  and  the  Tubingen  school 
generally,  except  Hilgenfeld  (Die  Thcssalonichcrbriefe),  reject  both  Epistles  to  the  Thes- 
salonians as  ungenuine,  and  Baur  calls  the  First  Epistle  a  "  mattes  Nachwerk."  I  have 
carefully  studied  their  arguments,  but  they  seem  to  me  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely 
deserving  of  serious  refutation.     The  difficulties  which  would  be  created  by  rejecting 

I  these  Epistles  are  ten  times  as  formidable  as  any  which  they  suggest.  If  an  unbiassed 
scholar,  familiar  with  the  subject,  cannot  feel  the  heart  of  St.  Paul  throbbing  through 

I  every  sentence  of  these  Epistles,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  argument  will  convince  him. 
External  evidence  (Iren.  Haer.  v.  6,  1 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Paedag.  i.,  p.  109,  ed.  Potter ;  Tert. 
De  Resurrect.  Carnis,  cap.  21),  though  sufficiently  strong,  is  scarcely  even  required.  Not 
only  Bunsen,  Ewald,  &c,  but  even  Hilgenfeld  (I.e.),  Holtzmann  (Thessalon.  in  Schenkel, 
Bihel-lexikon),  Pfleiderer  (Paulinism,  29),  Hausrath,  Weisse,  Schmidt,  &c,  accept  the  first. 

2  ii.  19  ;  iii.  13 ;  iv.  15  ;  v.  23.  s  2  Thess.  ii.  1,  8.  n  Cor.  xv.  23. 

5  We  find  in  St.  Paul's  own  words  abundant  proof  that  his  teaching  was  distorted 
and  slandered,  and  St.  Peter  gives  us  direct  positive  assurance  that  such  was  the  case 
(2  Pet.  iii.  16). 

6  Tradition  should  have  some  weight,  and  *rpos  ©eo-o-oAoviKet?  fi  is  the  reading  of  A,  B, 
D,  E,  F,  G.  The  internal  evidences  also,  to  some  of  which  I  have  called  attention, 
seem  to  me  decisive. 
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CHAPTER   XXX. 

THE   SECOND   EPISTLE    TO  THE   THESSALONIANS. 
"A«t  yap  r&vra  yeveV0<u  irpwrov,  akk'  ovx  evOsus  to  re'Xo?.—  LUKE  XxL  9. 

Many  months  could  not  have  elapsed  before  the  Apostle  heard  that  the 
Thessalonians,  with  all  their  merits  and  virtues,  were  still,  and  even  more 
than  previously,  hindered  in  moral  growth  by  eschatological  enthusiasms 
When  he  wrote  to  them  before,  they  were  tempted  to  despond  about  the  death 
of  friends,  whom  they  supposed  likely  to  be  thus  deprived  of  part  at  least  of 
the  precious  hopes  which  were  their  main,  almost  their  sole,  support  m  the 
fiery  furnace  of  affliction.  The  Apostle's  clear  assurance  seems  to  have 
removed  all  anxiety  on  this  topic,  but  now  they  regarded  the  immediate  coming 
of  Christ  as  a  thing  so  certain  that  some  of  them  were  tempted  to  neglect  his 
exhortations,  and  to  spend  their  lives  in  aimless  religious  excitement,  bt. 
Paul  felt  how  fatal  would  be  such  a  temperament  to  all  christian  progress, 
and  the  main  object  of  his  second  letter  was  to  control  into  calm,  and  shame 
into  diligence,  the  gossiping  enthusiasm  which  fatally  tended  towards  irregu- 
larity and  sloth.  They  were  not  to  desert  the  hard  road  of  the  present  for  the 
mirage  which  seemed  to  bring  so  close  to  them  the  green  Edens  of  the  future ; 
they  were  not  to  sacrifice  the  sacredness  of  immediate  duty  for  the  dreamy 
sweetness  of  unrealised  expectations.  The  Advent  of  Christ  might  be  near 
at  hand;  but  it  was  not  so  instant  as  they  had  been  led  to  imagine  from  an 
erroneous  view  of  what  he  had  said,  and  by  mistaken  reports-possibj 
even  by  written  forgeries-which  ascribed  to  him  words  which  he  hac 
never  used,  and  opinions  which  he  had  never  held. 

The  expression  on  which  the  Apocalyptic  fanaticism  of  the  less  sonsiblc 
Thessalonians  seems  to  have  fastened  was  that  which  occurs  in  1  Thess.  iv 
15—"  We  which  are  alive  and  remain  to  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  snai 
certainly  not  anticipate  those  that  have  fallen  asleep."  It  was  not  unnatura 
that  they  should  interpret  this  to  mean  that  their  teacher  himself  expected  t< 
survive  until  the  Epiphany  of  their  Lord's  presence.'  H  so,  it  must  be  verj 
close  at  hand;  and  again,  if  so,  of  what  use  were  the  petty  details  of  daihj 
routine,  the  petty  energies  of  daily  effort  ?  Was  it  not  enough  to  keep  them 
selves  alive  anyhow  until  the  dawn  of  that  near  day,  or  the  shadows  of  tha 
rapidly  approaching  night,  which  might  be  any  day  or  any  night,  on  which  al 
earthly  interests  should  be  dissipated  for  ever  as  soon  as  the  voice  of  God  an< 
the  trumpet  of  the  dead  should  sound  ?  •■     .  ^ \.      J 

Now,  we  ask,  had  this  been  the  real  meaning  of  the  words  of  St.  Paul. 

i  The  reader  will  be  struck  with  the  close  analogy  of  this  temptation  to  that  whicl 
did  so  murmischlef  among  the  Anabaptists  and  other  sects  in  the  days  of  the  Reforms 
W "mfSaloiuan  Church  may  have  had  its  Carlstadts  whom  St.  Paul  felt  i 
txon.  i^/^^alo„s1fI;s  Luther  fou-ht  with  all  the  force  of  his  manly  sense,  agains 
?hTSt^a^ou^o«  wS'had  derived  tbeir  impulse  from  a  omeraior.  o 
his  own  teaching. 
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Tlio  question  has  been  voluminously  and  angrily  debated.  It  has  b?en  made, 
in  fact  (and  very  needlessly),  the  battle-ground  as  to  tho  question  of  verbal 
inspiration.  Some  have  tried  to  maintain  the  desperate  and  scarcely  honesti 
position  that  neither  St.  Paul  nor  the  Apostles  generally  had  any  expectation 
of  the  near  visible  advent  of  Christ ;  others  that  they  were  absolutely 
convinced  that  it  would  take  place  in  their  own  generation,  and  even  in  their 
own  lifetime. 

Not  in  the  interests  of  controversy,  but  in  those  of  truth,  1  will  endeavour 
to  prove  that  neither  of  those  extreme  theses  can  be  maintained.  If  the  view 
of  the  Thessalonians  had  been  absolutely  groundless,  it  would  have  been  easy 
for  St.  Paul  to  say  to  them,  as  modern  commentators  have  said  for  him, 
■■"  You  mistook  my  general  expression  for  a  specific  and  individual  one.  When 
I  said  '  we  which  are  alive  and  remain '  at  the  presence  of  Christ,  I  did  not 
mean  either  myself,  or  you,  in  particular,  but  merely  *  the  living  ' — the  class 
to  which  we  at  present  belong — as  oj)posed  to  the  dead,  about  whose  case  I 
was  speaking  to  you.1  You  are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  I  meant  to  imply 
a  conviction  that  before  my  own  death  the  Lord  would  reappear."  Now,  he  does 
not  say  this  at  all ;  2  he  only  tells  them  not  to  be  drifted  from  their  moorings, 
not,  as  he  expresses  it,  to  be  tossed  from  their  sound  sense  3  by  the  supposition 
that  he  had  spoken  of  the  actual  instancy 4  of  the  day  of  the  Lord.  He  tells 
them  plainly  that  certain  events  must  occur  before  that  day  came ;  and  these, 
as  certainly  are  events  which  precluded  all  possibility  of  the  Second  Advont 
taking  place  for  them  to-morrow  or  the  next  day.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
does  not  tell  them  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  was  not  near  (cyyvs).  If  he  had 
done  so  he  would  have  robbed  of  their  meaning  the  exhortations  which  had 
formed  the  staple  of  his  preaching  at  Thessalonica,  as  they  constituted  the 
only  prominent  doctrinal  statement  of  his  First  Epistle.5  If  we  are  to  judge 
of  St.  Paul's  views  by  his  own  language,  and  not  by  the  preconceptions  of 
scholasticism,  we  can  divine  what  would  have  been  his  answer  to  the  plain 
question,  "  Do  you  personally  expect  to  live  till  the  return  of  Christ  ?  "  At 
this  period  of  his  life  his  answer  would  have  been,  %i  I  cannot  speak  positively 
on  the  matter.  I  see  clearly  that,  before  His  return,  certain  things  must  take 
place ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  do  expect  it."  But  at  a  later  period  of  his  life  he 
would  have  said  in  substance,  "  It  may  be  so ;  I  cannot  tell.  On  the  whole, 
however,  I  no  longer  hope  to  survive  till  that  day ;  nor  does  it  seem  to  me  of 
any  importance  whether  I  do  or  not.  At  that  day  the  quick  will  have  no 
advantage  over  the  dead.  What  I  now  look  forward  to,  what  I  sometimes  even 
yearn  for,  is  my  own  death.    I  know  that  when  I  die  I  shall  be  with  Christ, 

1  1  Til  ess.  iv.  15.     JjftetS  .  .  .    ov  irepl  eavTov  <f>r}(riv — aWa.  tovs  wmjtous  Xeyei  (ChryS.). 

2  It  is  never  his  method  to  explain  away  his  view3  because  they  have  been  perverted, 
but  merely  to  bring  them  out  in  their  full  and  proper  meaning. 

3  /KTj  Taxews  <ra\ev9rjvcu.  airb  tov  vobs  (2  Thess.  ii.  2).  *  evionjuev. 

5  As  Baur  rightly  observes  (Paulus,  ii.  94) :  but  to  assume  that  therefore  the  Epistle 
cannot  be  St.  Paul's  is  to  the  last  degree  uncritical.  Moreover,  though  there  are  no 
other  "dogmatio  ideas"  brought  forwai'd  with  very  special  prominence,  there  are 
I  dogmatic  ideas  "  assumed  in  every  line. 
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and  it  is  for  that  pathway  into  His  presence  that  I  am  now  watching.     In  til 
earlier  years  of  my  conversion  we  all  anticipated  a  speedier  development 
Antichrist,  a  speedier  removal  of  the  restraining  power,  a  speedier  brighteniu 
of  the  clonds  about  the  flaming  feet  of  our  Saviour.     That  for  which  I  no 
look  is  far  more  the  spiritual  union  with  my  Lord  than  His  visible  manifest} 
tion.     It  may  be,  too,  that  He  cometh  in  many  ways.     If  we  ever  mistook  ti 
nearer  for  the  farther  horizons  of  His  prophecy,  it  is  but  a  part  of  thi 
ignorance  which,  as  He  Himself  warned  us,  should,  as  regards  the  details 
this  subject,  be  absolute  and  final.     For  said  He  not  when  He  was  yet  wit 
us,  '  Of  that  day  and  that  hour  Jcnoweth  no  man ;  no,  not  the  angels  whic 
are  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father9  ?    But  whether  He  come 
soon  as  we  have  expected,  or  not,  yet  in  one  form  or  another  assuredly  no 
and  ever  '  the  Lord  is  at  hand ; '  and  the  lesson  of  His  coming  is  that  whic 
He  also  taught  us,  and  which  we  have  taught  from  Him — '  Take  ye  hee< 
watch  and  pray,  for  ye  know  not  when  the  time  is.'" 

That  these  were  the  views  of  St.  Paul  and  of  other  Apostles  on  "  the  cris< 
and  the  periods "  respecting  which,  if  they  ventured  to  hold  any  definil 
opinion  at  all,  they  could  not  but,  according  to  their  Lord's  own  warning,  \ 
liable  to  be  mistaken,  will,  I  think,  be  evident  to  all  who  will  candidly  weig 
and  compare  with  themselves  the  passages  to  which  I  here  refer.1 

Now  so  far  as  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  passing  of  doom  upo 
the  Jewish  race  was  "  a  day  of  the  Lord,"  so  far  even  the  most  literal  accej 
tation  of  their  words  is  in  close  accordance  with  the  actual  results.  N< 
should  this  remarkable  coincidence  be  overlooked.  On  December  19th,  A.D.  6! 
the  Capitoline  Temple  was  burnt  down  in  the  war  between  Yitellius  and  Yei 
pasian,  which  Tacitus  calls  the  saddest  and  most  shameful  blow,  and  a  sign  ( 
the  anger  of  the  gods.  On  August  10,  A.D.  70,  a  Roman  soldier  flung 
brand  within  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  "  Thus,"  says  Dollinger,2  "  within 
few  months  the  national  sanctuary  of  Rome  and  the  Temple  of  God,  the  tw 
most  important  places  of  worship  in  the  old  world,  owed  their  destructio 
to  Roman  soldiers— thoughtless  instruments  of  the  decrees  and  JuJgment  c 
a  higher  power.  Ground  was  to  bo  cleared  for  the  worship  of  God  in  spir 
and  in  truth.  The  heirs  of  the  two  temples,  the  Capitoline  and  the  Jewish- 
handful  of  artisans,  beggars,  slaves,  and  women — were  dwelling  at  the  tin 
in  some  of  the  obscure  lanes  and  alleys  of  Rome ;  and  only  two  years  bef on 

1  Allusions  to  a  near  Advent,  1  Thess.  i.  9,  10,  "  ye  turned  to  God  ....  to  wa 
for  His  Son  from  heaven  ;  "  1  Cor.  i.  7,  "  To  wait  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
(cf .  2  Thess.  iii.  5) ;  1  Cor.  xv.  51,  "  We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed 
(cf.  1  Thess.  iv.  15—17) ;  James  v.  8,  9,  "  The  coming  of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh  .  .  .  Tfc 
judge  standeth  before  the  door ; n  1  Pet.  iv.  7,  "  The  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand ; 
1  John  ii.  18,  "  Even  now  are  there  many  antichrists, 'whereby  we  know  that  it  is  the  lot 
time  ; "  Rev.  xxii.  20,  "  Surely  I  come  quickly."  On  the  sayings  of  our  Lord,  on  whic 
the  expectation  was  perhaps  founded  (Matt.  xxiv.  29,  30,  34),  see  my  Life  of  Christ,  i 
257,  sq.  On  the  other  hand,  if  St.  Paul  contemplated  the  possibility  of  being  alive  a 
the  Day  of  the  Lord,  he  also  was  aware  that  though  near,  it  would  not  be  immediai 
(2  Cor.  iv.  14 ;  2  Thess.  ii. ;  Rom.  xi.  24—27),  and  at  a  later  period  looked  forward  t 
his  own  death  (Phil.  i.  20—23). 

2  Judenth,  u.  Hcidenth.  ix.  ad./,  y  ..*... 
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I  when  they  had  first  drawn  public  attention  to  themselves,  a  number  of  them 
were  sentenced  to  be  burnt  alive  in  the  imperial  gardens,  and  others  to  be 
torain  pieces  by  wild  beasts." 

j/vVe  may,  then,  say  briefly  that  the  object  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the 

Thessalonians  was  partly  to  assure  them  that,  though  St.  Paul  believed  the 

day  of  the  Lord  to  be  near — though  he  did  not  at  all  exclude  the  possibility 

\  of  their  living  to  witness  it — yet  it  was  not  so  instantaneous  as  in  the  least  to 

justify  a  disruption  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  life^J)    He  had  as  little  meant 

positively  to  assert  that  he  would  survive  to  the  Advent  when  he  said  "  we 

that  are  alive,"  than  he  meant  positively  to  assert  that  he  should  die  before  it 

i  occurred,  when,  years  afterwards,  he  wrote,  "  He  which  raised  up  the  Lord 

i  Jesus  shall  raise  up  us  also  by  Jesus."  2    That  the  "  we  "  in  these  instances 

j  was  generic  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  he  uses  it  of  the  dead  and  of  the 

|  living  in  the  same  Epistle,  saying  in  one  place,  "  We  shall  not  all  sleep,"  3  and 

in  another,  "  God  will  also  raise  up  us  by  His  own  power."  4 

On  the  nearness  of  the  final  Messianic  Advent,  the  Jewish  and  the^Ohristian 
J  world  were  at  one ;  and  even  the  Heathen  were  in  a  state  of  restless  anticipa- 
|  tion.  The  trials  of  the  Apostle  had  naturally  led  him  to  dwell  on  this  topic 
j  both  in  his  preaching  at  Thessalonica,  and  in  his  earlier  Epistle.  His  Second 
Epistle  follows  the  general  outlines  of  the  First,  which  indeed  formed  a 
I  model  for  all  the  others.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  way  in  which 
*  the  Epistles  combine  a  singular  uniformity  of  method  with  a  rich  exuberance 
\  of  detail.5  In  this  respect  they  are  the  reflex  of  a  life  infinitely  varied  in  its 
I  adventures,  yet  swayed  by  one  simple  and  supremely  dominant  idea.  Except 
l  when  special  circumstances,  as  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  modify  his 
i  ordinary  plan,  his  letters  consist,  as  a  rule,  of  six  parts,  viz. : — i.  a  solemn 
I  salutation ;  ii.  an  expression  of  thankfulness  to  God  for  His  work  among  those 
i   to  whom  he  is  writing ;  iii.  a  section  devoted  to  religious  doctrine ;  iv.  a  section 

1  The  dread  of  some  imminent  world- catastrophe,  preluded  by  prodigies,  was  at  this 
«    time  universal  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  28;  xii.  43,  64;  xiv.  12,  22;  xv.  22;  Hist.  i.  3;  Suet. 

Nero,  36,  39;  Dion  Cass.  lx.  35;  lxi.  16—18,  &c).  Hausrath,  N.  Zeitgesch.  ii.  108. 
Renan  VAntechrist,  p.  35  :  "  On  ne  parlait  que  de  prodiges  et  de  malheurs." 

2  2  Cor.  iv.  14.  3  1  Cor.  xv.  51,  on  the  reading,  v,  infra,  p.  399. 
4  1  Cor.  vi.  14.     Here,  as  in  so  many  cases,  a  passage  of  the  Talmud  throws  most 

valuable  light  on  the  opinions  of  St.  Paul,  which,  on  such  a  subject — where  all  special 
illumination  was  deliberately  withdrawn — were  inevitably  coloured  by  the  tone  of  opinion 
prevalent  in  his  own  nation  : — " '  When  will  Messiah  come  ?'  asked  R.  Joshua  Ben  Laive 
of  Elijah  the  Tishbite.  '  Go  and  ask  Himself.'  'Where  is  He?'  'At  the  gateway  of 
Rome/  ' How  shall  I  know  Him  ? '  'He  sits  among  the  diseased  poor.'  (Rashi  quotes 
Isa.  liii.  5.)  '  All  the  others  change  the  bandages  of  their  sores  simultaneously,  but  He 
changes  them  successively,  lest,  if  called,  His  coming  should  be  delayed.'  R.  Joshua 
Ben  Laive  went  to  Him,  and  saluted  Him  with  the  words  '  Peace  be  to  thee,  my  Rabbi, 
my  teacher.'  'Peace  be  unto  thee,  Son  of  Laive,'  was  the  answer  of  Messiah.  'When 
will  the  Master  come  ? '  asked  the  Rabbi.  '  To-day,'  was  the  answer.  By  the  time  the 
Rabbi  had  finished  telling  the  story  to  Elijah,  the  sun  had  set.  ' How?'  said  the  Rabbi; 
•  He  has  not  come  !  Has  He  Ked  unto  me  ? '  '  No,'  said  Elijah,  '  He  meant  "  To-day,  if 
YE  will  HEAR  His  voice  " '  (Ps.  xcv.  7)."  (Sanhedrin,  f.  98,  1.)  This  involves  the  same 
truth  as  the  famous  remark  of  St.  Augustine,  "  Ergo  latet  ultimus  dies,  ut  observentur 
omnes  dies,"  which  was  also  said  by  R.  Eliezer, 

6  See  Reuss,  ThM,  GhriU  ii.  XL  J,AV" 
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devoted  to  practical  exhortation ;  v.  a  section  composed  of  personal  detaila 
and  greetings ;  and,  vi.  the  final  autograph  benediction  which  served  to  mark 
the  authenticity  of  the  Epistle.  We  have  already  noticed  that  this  is  the 
general  structure  of  the  First  Epistle,  and  it  will  be  observed  no  less  in  the 
subjoined  outline  of  the  Second.1 

After  the  greeting,  in  which,  as  in  the  last  Epistle,  he  associates  Silas  and 
Timothy  with  himself,2  he  thanks  God  once*  more  for  the  exceeding  increase3 
of  their  faith,  and  the  abounding  love  which  united  them  with  one  another, 
which  enabled  him  as  well  as  others  4  to  hold  them  up  in  the  Churches  of  God{ 
as  a  model  of  faith  and  patience,  and  that,  too,  under  special  tribulations. 
(Those  tribulations,  he  tells  them,  are  an  evidence  that  the  present  state  of 
things  cannot  be  final ;  that  a  time  is  coming  when  their  persecutors  will  be 
punished,  and  themselves  have  relaxation  from  endurance  6 — which  time  will 
be  at  the  Epiphany,  in  Sinaitic  splendour,7  of  the  Lord  Jesus  with  His  mighty 
angels,  to  inflict  retribution  on  the  Gentile  ignorance  which  will  not  know 
God,  and  the  disobedient  obstinacy  which  rejects  the  Gospeh)  That  retribu- 
tion  shall  be  eternal  cutting  off  from  the  presence  and  glorious  power  of 
Christ 8  when  He  shall  come  to  be  glorified  in  His  saints  and  to  be  wondered 

1  I.  The  greeting,  2  Thess.  i.  1,  2.  ii.  The  thanksgiving,  or  Eucharistic  section, 
mingled  with  topics  of  consolation  derived  from  the  coming  of  Christ,  i.  3 — 12. 
iii.  The  dogmatic  portion,  which,  in  this  instance,  is  the  remarkable  and  indeed  unique 
section  about  the  Man  of  Sin,  ii.  1 — 12 ;  the  thanksgiving  renewed  with  exhortations 
and  ending  in  a  prayer,  ii.  13—17.  iv.  The  practical  part,  consisting  of  a  request  for 
their  prayers  (iii.  1 — 5).  v.  Exhortations,  and  messages,  also  ended  by  a  prayer,  iii.  6—16. 
vi.  The  autograph  conclusion  and  benediction,  iii.  17,  18.  These  divisions,  however,  are 
not  rigid  and  formal ;  one  section  flows  naturally  into  another,  with  no  marked  separa- 
tion.   Each  of  the  prayers  (ii.  16 ;  iii.  16)  begins  with  the  same  words,  Avtos  fie  6  Kv'pios. 

2  This  accurately  marks  the  date  of  the  letter,  as  having  been  written  at  Corinth 
shortly  after  the  former.  Silas  ceases  to  be  a  fellow-worker  with  Paul,  and  apparently 
joins  Peter,  after  the  visit  to  Jerusalem  at  the  close  of  the  two  years'  sojourn  at  Corinth. 
It  is  probable  that  the  mental  and  religious  affinities  of  Silas  were  more  closely  in  accor- 
dance with  the  old  Apostles  who  had  sent  him  to  Antioch  than  with  St.  Paul. 

3  vtrepavf-dvet.    It  is  a  part  of  St.  Paul's  emphatic  style  that  he  delights  in  compounds 

01  vjrep,  as  VTrepoxij,  vnepXlav,  v7rep/3<£AA.w,  v7repeK7repi<ra-ov,  &C. 

4  2  Thess.  i.  4,  »?/*£*  avi-ov*. 

5  This  is  a  strong  argument  against  Ewald's  view  that  the  Epistle  was  written  from 
Beroea ;  but  it  does  not  prove,  as  Chrysostom  say3,  that  a  considerable  time  must  have 
elapsed.  Writing  from  Corinth,  there  were  Churches  both  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia  to 
which  St.  Paul  alludes.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Epistle  was  written  late  in 
A.D.  53  or  early  in  A.D.  54. 

6  avecriv. 

7  Ex.  iii.  2  ;  xix.  18  5  xxiv.  17  ;  2  Chr.  vii.  1,  &c.  «,  A,  K,  L,  have  m/pl  $Aoy<5j .  The 
oomma  should  be  after  fire, not,  as  in  E.V.,  after  "angels." 

8  i.  9.  It  is  clear  that  airb  here  means  "separation  from,"  not  " immediately  after," 
or  "by."  This  is  the  only  passage  in  all  St.  Paul's  Epistles  where  his  eschatology  even 
seems  to  touch  on  the  future  of  the  impenitent.  When  Chrysostom  triumphantly  asks, 
u  Where,  then,  are  the  Origenists  ?  He  calls  the  destruction  ului^toi/ ; "  his  own  remarks 
in  other  places  show  that  he  could  hardly  have  been  unaware  that  this  rhetoric  of 
'  ojconomy  "  might  sound  convincing  to  the  ignorant  and  the  superficial,  but  had  no  bearing 
whatever  on  the  serious  views  of  Origen.  Observe,  i.  SiBovm  $K8bcn<nv  (cf.  2  Sam.  xxii. 
48,  LXX.)  does  not  mean  "take  vengeance."  ii.  The  fire  is  not  penal  fire,  but  is  the 
Shechinah-glory  of  Advent  (Dan.  vii  9 ;  Ex.  iii.  2).  iii.  Those  spoken  of  are  not 
sinners  in  general,  but  wilful  enemies  and  persecutors,  iv.  The  retribution  is  not 
"destruction,"  but  "  destruction-from-the-Presence  of  the  Lord/' i.e.,  a  cutting  off  from 
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at  in  all  that  believed  in  Him.1  And  that  they  may  attain  to  this  glory,  he 
prayed  that  God  may  count  them  worthy  of  their  calling,  and  bring  to  fulfil- 
ment the  goodness  in  which  they  delight,2  and  the  activity  of  their  faith,  both 
to  the  glory  of  their  Lord  and  to  their  own  glory,  as  granted  by  His  grace.3 

Then  follows  the  most  remarkable  section  of  the  letter,  and  the  one  for 
the  sake  of  which  it  was  evidently  written.  He  had,  in  his  first  letter,  urged 
them  to  calmness  and  diligence,  but  the  eagerness  of  expectation,  unwittingly 
increased  by  his  own  words,  had  prevailed  over  his  exhortations,  and  it  was 
dow  his  wish  to  give  them  further  and  more  definite  instruction  on  this  great 
subject.  This  was  rendered  more  necessary  by  the  fact  that  their  hopes 
had  been  fanned  into  vivid  glow,  partly  by  prophecies  which  claimed  to  be 
inspired,  and  partly  by  words  or  letters  which  professed  to  be  stamped  with 
his  authority.  He  writes,  therefore,  in  language  of  which  I  have  attempted 
fco  preserve  something  of  the  obvious  mystery  and  reticence.4 

("Now  we  beseech  you,  brethren,  touching5  the  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  our  gathering 6  to  meet  Him,  that  ye  be  not  quickly  tossed  from  your 
3tate  of  mind,7  nor  even  be  troubled  either  by  spirit,8  or  by  word,  or  by  letter  pur- 
porting to  come  from  us,9  as  though  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  here.10  Let  no  one  deceive 
pou  in  any  way,  because  n — unless  the  apostasy  12  come  first,  and  the  man  of  sin 

Beatific  Vision,  v.  The  "  seonian  exclusion  "  of  this  passage  takes  place  at  Christ's  First 
Advent,  not  at  the  final  Judgment  Day. 

1  They  will  inspire  wonder,  because  they  will  in  that  day  reflect  His  brightness. 

2  i.  11,  w\rip<i>(rj)ev8oKiav  ayaduiovvris.  Not  as  in  E.V.,  "  fulfil  all  the  good  pleasure  of 
lis  goodness,"  but  "honestatis  dulcedinem"— i.e.,  " honestatem,  qua  recreemini." 
EvSoKia,  indeed,  is  often  referred  to  God  (Eph.  i.  5,  9,  &c. ) ;  but  ayaetaovvrj,  used  four 
simes  in  St.  Paul,  is  "moral  and  human  goodness,"  the  classic  xp^totij?.  It  is  borrowed 
rom  the  LXX.     (See  Eccl.  ix.  18.) 

3  2  Thess.  i.  3—12. 

4  Neither  this  nor  any  other  passage  which  I  translate  apart  from  the  E.  V.  is  intended 
is  a  specimen  of  desirable  translation.  I  merely  try  to  translate  in  such  terms  as  shall 
nost  easily  explain  themselves  to  the  modern  reader,  while  they  reproduce  as  closely  as 
possible  the  form  of  the  original. 

5  vnep,  not  an  adjuration  in  the  New  Testament,  yet  a  little  stronger  than  irepf. 

6  An  obvious  allusion  to  1  Thess.  iv.  17.  The  substantive  €7ri<rvi/aywyTj  only  occurs  in 
2eb.  x.  25,  but  the  verb  in  Matt,  xxiii.  37  ;  xxiv.  31,  "as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens 
inder  her  wings  "  (cf .  John  xi.  52). 

7  " Fro  youre  witte "  (Wicl.) ;  "from  your  sense"  (Rhemish  version). 

8  t.e.,  by  utterance  professing  to  be  inspired.  The  "  discerning  of  spirits,"  or  testing 
>f  what  utterances  were,  and  what  were  not,  inspired,  was  one  of  the  most  important 
lapCafiara  in  the  early  Church. 

9  The  commentators  from  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret  downwards  are  almost  unani- 
nous  in  taking  this  to  mean  that  a  letter  on  these  subjects  had  been  forged  in  St.  Paul's 
lame,  and  had  increased  the  excitement  of  the  Thessalonians.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
'equirements  of  the  expression  are  fulfilled  if  we  make  the  surely  more  probable  suppo- 
sition that  some  letter  had  been  circulated  among  them — perhaps  anonymous,  perhaps 
vith  perfectly  honest  intentions — which  professed  to  report  his  exact  opinions,  while  in 
•eality  it  misunderstood  them. 

10  This,  rather  than  "  is  immediately  imminent,"  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  hi<m\Ke* 

Rom.   viii.    38;  Gal.   i.  4,  &C.).      t  wis  yap  irpo<prjT€iav  viroKptpo/xevot  iirkdvtav  rov  \abv   «s  if  8 1\ 

rapbvTosTovKvptov  (Theod.).  At  any  rate,  the  word  implies  the  closest  possible  proximity, 
a  eveorwTa  means  '* things  present."    (See  Rom.  viii.  38 ;  1  Cor.  iii.  22). 

11  He  purposely  suppresses  the  discouraging  words  "The  Lord  will  not  come," 
u  Certainly  not  "  the  revolt  of  the  Jews." 
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be  revealed,1  the  son  of  destruction,2  who  opposeth,8  and  exalteth  himself  above  as 
against  every  one  who  is  called  God,4  or  is  an  object  of  worship,  so  that  he  ente: 
and  seats  himself  in  the  shrine  of  God,5  displaying  himself  that  he  is  God. 
you  not  recall  that,  while  I  was  still  with  you,  I  used  to  tell  you  this  ?  And  no 
the  restraining  power — you  know  what  it  is — which  prevents  his  appearing — th; 
he  may  appear  in  his  own  due  time  [and  not  before].  For  the  mystery  of  the  la\ 
lessness  is  already  working,  only  he  who  restrains  now — until  he  be  got  out  of  tl 
way.6  And  then  shall  be  revealed  the  lawless  one,  whom  the  Lord  Jesus  sha 
destroy  with  the  breath  of  His  mouth,  and  shall  annihilate  with  the  Epiphany 
His  presence ; 7  whose  presence  is  in  accordance  with  the  energy  of  Satan  in  a 
power,  and  signs,  and  prodigies  of  falsehood,  and  in  all  deceitf ulness  of  iniquil 
for  the  ruin  of  those  who  are  perishing,8  because  they  received  not  the  love  of  tl 
truth  that  they  might  be  saved.  And,  because  of  this,  God  is  sending  9  them 
energy  of  error,  so  that  they  should  believe  the  lie10  that  all  pay  be  judged  wt 
believed  not  the  truth,  but  took  pleasure  in  unrighteousness," 


,11  mt 

nJ 


Of  this  strange  but  unquestionably  genuine  passage,  which  is  neverthelo 
so  unlike  anything  else  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  I  shall  speak  immediately, 
proceeds  to  tell  them  that  their  case,  thank  God,  was  very  different  from  th 
of  these  doomed  dupes  of  Antichrist,  seeing  that  God  had  chosen  and  calk 
them  from  the  beginning12  to  sanctification  and  salvation  and  glory.13 
exhorts  them  therefore,  to  stand  fast,  and  hold  the  teaching  which  they  hi 
received  from  his  words  and  his  genuine  letter,  and  prays  that  our  Lord  Jesi 
Christ  and  God  our  Father  may  comfort  them  and  stablish  them  in  all  goodness 

1  The  apocalypse  of  the  Antichrist. 

2  Whose  end  is  destruction  (Phil.  iii.  19 ;  John  xvii.  12). 
8  A  human  Satan  or  adversary  (Eenan,  p.  255). 

4  vTrepaipojxevo?  .  .  .  ctt/,  perhaps  "exceedingly  exalteth  himself  against."  Da 
xi.  36,  speaking  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

5  KaOla-ai  .  .  .  el?.  A  constructio  praegnans.  (See  my  Brief  Greek  Syntax,  §  81 
Omit  o>?  6<-6vt  N,  A,  B,  D,  &c.  vabv  stronger  than  Up6v,  and  could  only  be  naturally  undt 
stood  of  the  Jewish  Temple. 

6  "Tantum  qui  nunc  tenet  (teneat)  donee  de  medio  fiat"  (Tert.  De  Resur.  Car 
25).  I  have  attempted  to  preserve  the  unfinished  clauses  (anakolutha)  of  the  origin* 
which  are  full  of  meaning.  The  6  Karexwv  may,  however,  be  merely  misplaced  by  hyperbato 

7  Isa.  xi.  4;  Wisd.  xi.  20,  21.  A  rabbinic  expression.  "Trima  adventus  ipsi 
emicatio  n  (Bengel). 

8  I  so  render  To!?  airoXAvfxeVot?  because  it  is  the  dative  of  "disadvantage."  The  iv 
probably  spurious,  being  omitted  in  N,  A,  B,  D,  F,  G. 

9  Leg.  7re>7rei,  «,  A,  B,  D,  F,  G.  The  "  strong  delusion  "  of  the  E.V.  is  a  hap; 
expression  ;  it  is  penal  blindness,  judicial  infatuation,  the  dementation  before  doom. 

i°  1  Tim.  iv.  1,  2. 

11  2  Thess.  ii.  1—12.  In  the  E.V.  there  are  the  following  five  or  six  obvious  erroi 
which  I  have  corrected: — Ver.  1,  v7rep  rfc  7rapov<na$,  "by  the  coming  ;"  ver.  2,  a-noi 
vote,  "in  mind ;"  eve'onj/ce,  "is  at  hand"  (which  is  not  strong  enough,  and  contradk 
"Maranatha,"  6  kvoios  eyyvs) ;  ver.  3,  rj  airooroo-ia,  "a falling  away;"  ver.  4,  €7rl  ndvra,  k.  t. 
"above  all,  &c,"  instead  of  "against  every  one,"  though  this  is  perhaps  defensible 
is  ®ebv,  "as  God,"  is  probably  spurious,  not  being  found  in  ^,  A,  B,  D;  ver.  5,  lAey 
"I  told;"  ver.  11,  t<3  ^ev5«,  "a  lie;"  ver.  12,  Kpt0w<ri,  "be  damned."  There  are  al 
minor  inaccuracies.  But  while  calling  attention  to  these,  let  me  not  be  supposed  to  spe 
with  any  feeling  but  admiration  and  gratitude  of  our  English  version.  It  needs  the  ] 
vision  which  it  is  receiving,  but  it  is  magnificent  with  all  its  defects  ;  and  while  the 
defects  are  far  fewer  than  might  have  been  reasonably  expected,  there  is  incomparat 
merit  in  its  incessant  felicity  and  noble  rhythm. 

12  Arr*  apxfc  (Eph.  i.  4).  B,  F,  G  have  anapxnv,  "  as  a  firstfruit ; "  but  this  was  not 
fact  (Acts.  xvi.). 

13  eU  TrepuroiTjo-ii/  Sofa,  "  to  the  obtaining  of  glory ; "  cf.  1  Thess.  v.  9;  Heb.  x.  39, 
M  2  Thess.  ii.  1S-17. 
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Beginning  the  practical  section  of  the  Epistle,  he  asks  their  prayers  that 

the  Gospel  may  have  free  conrse  among  others  as  among  them,  and  that  he 

may  be  delivered  from  perverse  and  wicked  men ; l  and  expressing  his  trust 

|  in  God,  and  his  confidence  in  them,  prays  that  the  Lord  may  guide  their 

r  hearts  into  the  love  of  God  and  the  patience  of  Christ.2    That  patience  waa 

lacking  to  some  of  them  who,  he  had  been  told,  were  walking  disorderly,  not 

1  following  the  precepts  he  had  given,  or  the  example  he  had  set.  The  rule  he  had 

I  given  was  that  a  man  who  would  not  work  had  no  right  to  eat,  and  the  example 

|  he  had  set,  as  they  well  knew,  had  been  one  of  order,  manly  self-dependence, 

!  strenuous  diligence,  in  that  he  had  voluntarily  abandoned  even  the  plain  right 

1  of  maintenance  at  their  hands.3 

He  therefore  commands  and  exhorts 4  in  the  name  of  Christ  those  who 
were  irregular,  and  whose  sole  business  was  to  be  busybodies,6  to  be  quiet 
|  and  diligent,  and  earn  their  own  living ;  and  if,  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter, 
any  one  refused  obedience  to  his  advice,  they  were  to  mark  that  man  by  avoid- 
ing his  company  that  he  might  be  ashamed ;  not,  however,  considering  him 
as  an  enemy,  but  admonishing  him  as  a  brother.    As  for  the  rest,  let  them 
not  be  weary  in  fair-doing ; 6  and  he  again  concludes  with  a  prayer  that  the 
I  Lord  of  Peace  Himself  may  give  them  peace  perpetually,  and  in  every  way. 
\  The  Lord  be  with  them  all ! 7 

And  having  dictated  so  far — probably  to  his  faithful  Timothy — the  Apostle 
himself  takes  the  pen,  for  the  use  of  which  his  weak  sight  so  little  fitted  him, 
and  bonding  over  the  papyrus,  writes : — 

"  The  salutation  of  me  Paul  with  my  own  hand,  which  autograph  salutation 
the  proof  of  genuineness  in  every  Epistle.8    This  is  how  I  write.    The  Grace 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you  all."  9 


is 


1  An  allusion  to  hia  struggles  with  the  Jews  at  Corinth.  M  Synagogas  Judaeorunj 
fontes  persecutionum"  (Tert.  Scorp.  10).   aroTro?  only  in  Luke  xxiii.  41,  and  Acts,  xxviii.  6. 

2  i.e.t  a  patience  like  His  patience.  The  "patient  waiting  for  Christ,"  of  the  E.V., 
though  partially  sanctioned  by  Chrysostom  and  Thecphylact,  can  hardly  be  tenable,  and 
they  prefer  the  meaning  here  given. 

s  iii.  1—11. 

4  These  injunctions  are  more  emphatic,  authoritative,  and  precise  than  those  of  the 
First  Epistle ;  another  sign  that  this  followed  it.  wapayyeAAw,  so  much  stronger  than 
tpwrw,  occurs  four  times  in  this  Epistle  (iii.  4,  6,  10,  12),  and  only  elsewhere,  of  his 
Epistles,  in  1  Thess.  iy.  11;  1  Tim.  vi.  13;  1  Cor.  vii.  10;  xi.  17. 

5  2  Thess.  iii.  11,  ovk  ipya&nivovs  aAAa  7repiepya£cyi6'ov$  (see  infra,  p.  695.  "  The  Rhetoric 
of  St.  Paul"). 

c  KaXonowvvrtt,  "beautiful  conduct;"  not  exactly  aya$ow,  " well-doing "  (cf.  2  Cor* 
Tiii.  21). 

7  iii  12— 16. 

i       8  iii.  17,  18.    This  emphatic  autograph  signature,  not  necessary  in  the  first  letter, 

I  had  been  rendered  necessary  since  that  letter  was  written  by  the  credence  given  to  the 

i unauthorised  communication  alluded  to  in  ii.  2.    The  "every  Epistle"  shows  that  St. 

Paul  meant  henceforth  to  write  to  Churches  not  unfrequently.     Of  course,  Epistles  sent 

by  accredited  messengers  (e.g.,  2  Cor.  and  Phil.)  would  not  need  authentication.     The 

\  ordinary  conclusion  of  letters  was  ipp<o<r9e,  "  farewell."    On  this  authenticating  signature 

see  Cic.  ad  Att.  viii.  1 ;  Suet.  Tib.  21,  32. 

»  The  "  all "  is  only  found  in  2  Cor.,  Rom.,  and  Tit.  (cf.  Eph.  vi.  24  and  Heb.  xiiL 
25),  but  was  peculiarly  impressive  here,  because  his  last  words  have  been  mainly  those 
of  censure. 
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Valuable  to  us,  and  to  all  time,  as  are  the  practical  exhortations  of  th: 
brief  Epistle,  the  distinctive  cause  for  its  being  written  was  the  desire  to  disp 
delusions  about  the  instantaneous  appearance  of  Christ,  which  prevented  th 
weak  and  excitable  from  a  due  performance  of  their  duties,  and  so  tended  i 
diminish  that  respect  for  them  among  the  heathen  which  the  blamelessnei 
of  the  early  Christians  was  well  calculated  to  inspire.    To  the  Thessaloniai 
the  paragraph  on  this  subject  would  have  had  the  profoundest  interest, 
us  it  is  less  immediately  profitable,  because  no  one  has  yet  discovered,  or  e*< 
will  discover,  what  was  St.  Paul's  precise  meaning;  or,  in  other  words,  becaui 
neither  in  his  time,  nor  since,  have  any  events  as  yet  occurred  which  Christiai 
have  unanimously  been  able  to  regard  as  fulfilling  the  conditions  which 
lays  down.    We  need  not,  however,  be  distressed  if  this  passage  must 
ranked  with  the  very  few  others  in  the  New  Testament  which  must  remain 
us  in  the  condition  of  insoluble  enigmas.     It  was  most  important  for  i 
Thessalonians  to  know  that  they  did  not  need  to  get  up  every  morning  wii 
the  awe-inspiring  expectation  that  the  sun  might  be  darkened  before  it  se 
and  the  air  shattered  by  the  archangelic  trumpet,  and  all  earthly  interes 
smitten  into  indistinguishable  ruin.     So  far  St.  Paul's  assurance  was  perfect 
distinct.     Nor,  indeed,  is  there  any  want  of  clearness  in  his  language.     T 
difficulties  of  the  passage  arise  exclusively  from  our  inability  to  explain  it 
subsequent  events.     But  these  one  or  two  obscure  passages  in  no  wise  afEe 
the  value  of  St.  Paul's  writings.1    Since  his  one  object  is  always  edificatio 
we  may  be  sure  that  subjects  which  are  with  him  purely  incidental,  whi< 
are  obscurely  hinted  at,  or  only  partially  worked  out,  and  to  which  he  scarce 
ever  afterwards  recurs,  are  non-essential  parts  of  the  central  truths,  to  tJ 
dissemination  of  which  he  devoted  his  life.     To  the  Messianic  surroundm 
of  a  Second  personal  Advent  he  barely  again  alludes.    He  dwells  more  ai 
more  on  the  mystic  oneness  with  Christ,  less  and  less  on  His  personal  retur 
He  speaks  repeatedly  of  the  indwelling  presence  of  Christ,  and  the  believei 
incorporation  with  Him,  and  hardly  at  all  of  that  visible  meeting  in  the  a 
which  at  this  epoch  was  most  prominent  in  his  thoughts.2 

We  may  assume  it  as  a  canon  of  ordinary  criticism  that  a  writer  intern 
to  be  understood,3  and,  as  a  rule,  so  writes  as  to  be  actually  understood  1 
those  whom  he  addresses.  We  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that  what  St.  Pa 
here  says  to  the  Thessalonians  is  that  Christ's  return,  however  near,  was  n 
so  instantaneous  as  they  thought,  because,  before  it  could  occur,  there  mu 
come  "  the  apostasy,"  which  will  find  its  personal  and  final  development  in  tl 
apocalypse  of  "  the  man  of  sin  " — a  human  Satan  who  thrust  himself  into  t'. 
temple  of  God  and  into  rivalry  with  Him.  Then,  with  an  air  of  mystery  ai 
secrecy  which  reminds  us  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  and  the  Revelation  of  £ 

i  See  Keuss,  TMol.  ChrU.  ii.,  p.  10. 

2  1  Cor.  viii.  6 ;  Gal.  iii.  28 ;  Eph.  iv.  6,  &c. 

8  "No  man  writes  unintelligibly  on  purpose"  (Paley,  Her.  Paulinae).  He  acute 
points  out  how  the  very  obscurity  of  this  passage  furnishes  one  strong  argument  for  t 
genuineness  of  the  Epistle,  which  I  note  by  way  of  curiosity  that  Hilgenfeld  regards 
"  a  little  Pauline  Apocalypse  of  the  last  year  of  Trajan  "    (Einleit.  G42). 
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lolm,1  and  with  a  certain  involved  embarrassment  of  language,  he  reminds 
iiem  of  his  repeated  oral  teachings  about  something,  and  some  person,2  whose 
ower  must  first  be  removed  before  this  mystery  of  iniquity  could  achieve  its 
ersonal  and  final  development.  They  knew,  he  says,  what  was  "  the  check  " 
» the  full  development  of  this  opposing  iniquity,  which  was  already  working, 
ad  would  work,  until  tthe  removal  of  u  the  checker."  After  that  removal, 
dth  power  and  lying  portents  winning  the  adherence  of  those  who  were 
Domed  to  penal  delusion,  the  Lawless  One  should  be  manifested  in  a  power 
»hich  the  breath  and  brightness  of  Christ's  Presence  should  utterly  anni- 
ilato.  Between  the  saved,  therefore,  and  the  Second  Advent  there  lay  two 
rents — "  the  removal  of  the  restrainer,"  and  the  appearance  of  the  Lawless 
me.  The  destruction  of  the  latter  would  be  simultaneous  with  the  event 
faich  they  had  so  often  been  bidden  to  await  with  longing  expectation. 
)  This  is  what  St.  Paul  plainly  says ;  but  how  is  it  to  be  explained  P  and 
by  is  it  so  enigmatically  expressed  ? 

I  The  second  question  is  easily  answered.  It  is  enigmatically  expressed  for 
\ro  reasons — first,  because  all  that  is  enigmatical  in  it  for  us  had  been  orally 
[plained  to  the  Thessalonians,  who  would  therefore  clearly  understand  it; 
id  secondly,  because  there  was  some  obvious  danger  in  committing  it  to 
riting.  This  is  in  [itself  a  sufficient  proof  that  he  is  referring  to  the  Roman 
mpire  and  Emperor.  The  tone  of  St.  Paul  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of 
psephus,  when  he  explains  the  prophecy  of  Daniel.  All  Jews  regarded  the 
[jurth  Empire  as  the  Eoman ;  but  when  Josephus  comes  to  the  stone  which  is 
|  dash  the  image  to  pieces,  he  stops  short,  and  says  that  "  he  does  not  think 
loper  to  explain  it,"  3 — for  the  obvious  reason  that  it  would  have  been  politi- 
|lly  dangerous  for  him  to  do  so. 

|  Now  this  reason  for  reticence  at  once  does  away  with  the  conjecture  that 
[ihe  check,"  or  "  the  checker,"  was  some  distant  power  or  person  which  did 
ft  for  centuries  come  on  the  horizon,  even  if  we  could  otherwise  adopt  the 
ition  that  St.  Paul  was  uttering  some  far-off  vaticination  of  events  which, 
ough  they  might  find  their  fulfilment  in  distant  centuries,  could  have  no 

[waning  for  the  Thessalonians  to  whom  he  wrote.  When  a  few  Roman 
itholic  commentators  say  that  the  Reformation  was  the  Apostasy,  and 
lither  the  Man  of  Sin,  and  the  German  Empire  "the  check;"  or  when  a 
iss  of  Protestant  writers  unhesitatingly  identify  the  Pope  with  the  Man  of 
a — one  can  only  ask  whether,  apart  from  traditional  exegesis,  they  have 
ully  brought  themselves  to  hold  such  a  view  ?  If,  as  we  have  seen,  St.  Paul 
idoubtedly  held  [that  the  day  of  the    Lord  was   at    hand,    though  not 

1  These  secrets  and  dim  allusions  (cf.  Dan.  xii.  10)  current  among  the  early  Christians 
:e  the  greeting  and  symbol  Ix^s),  and  the  riddles  of  the  number  of  the  beast  (666= 
i  fno,  Nero  Caesar:  cf.  Jos.  B.  J.vi.  5,  §1;  Suet.  Ner.  40,  Vesp.  4;  Tac.  H.  v.  13)  in 
v.  xiii.  18,  and  in  the  Sibylline  books,  were  necessitated  by  the  dangers  which  sur- 
mded  them  on  every  side.  The  years  which  elapsed  between  the  Epistle  and  the 
tacalypse  had  made  the  views  of  the  Christians  as  to  Antichrist  much  more  definite 
•man,  ISAntcchrist,  p.  157,  &c). 

"  2  Thess.  li.  6,  7,  <6  Kairexpiv — to  Karexov. 

?  See  the  instructive  passage,  Jos,  Antt,  x.  10,  §  4, 
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immediate,  do  they  really  suppose,  on  the  one  hand,  that  St.  Paul  had  ai 
conception  of  Luther  P   or,  on  the  other,  that  the  main  development 
lawlessness,  the  main  human  representative  of  the  power  of  Satan,  is  tl 
succession  of  the  Popes  ?    Can  any  *sane  man  of  competent  education  serious 
argue  that  it  is  the  Papacy  which  pre-eminently  arrays  itself  in  superiority 
and  antagonism  against,  every  one  who  is  called  God,  or  every  object 
worship  ? }  that  its  essential  characteristic  marks  are  lawlessness,  lying  wo 
ders,  and  blasphemous  self- exaltation  ?  or  that  the  annihilation  of  the  Papa 
— which  has  long  been  so  physically  and  politically  weak — "  by  the  breath 
His  mouth  and  the  brightness  of  His  coming,"  is  to  be  one  main  result 
Christ's  return  ?    Again,  do  they  suppose  that  St.  Paul  had,  during  his  fir 
visit,  repeatedly  revealed  anything  analogous  to  the  development  of  t) 
Papacy — an  event  which,  in  their  sense  of  the  word,  can  only  be  regard* 
as  having  taken  place  many  centuries  afterwards — to  the  Thessalonians  w! 
believed  that  the  coming  of  Christ  might  take  place  on  any  day,  and  wl 
required  two  epistles  to  undeceive  them  in  the  notion  ?     If  these  suppositio: 
do  not  sink  under  the  weight  of  their  own  int7*insic  unreasonableness,  let  the 
in  the  name  of  calm  sense  and  Christian  charity  be  consigned  henceforth 
the  vast  limbo  of  hypotheses  which  time,  by  accumulated  proofs,  has  shown 
be  utterly  untenable.2 

To  that  vast  limbo  of  exploded  exegesis — the  vastest  and  the  dreariest  tb 
human  imagination  has  conceived — I  have  no  intention  of  adding  a  fresh  co 
jecture.  That  "  the  check  "  was  the  Roman  Empire,  and  "  the  checker  "  i 
Roman  Emperor,  may  be  regarded  as  reasonably  certain ;  beyond  this,  all 
uncertain  conjecture.  In  the  Excursus  I  shall  merely  mention,  in  the  brief e 
possible  manner,  as  altogether  doubtful,  and  most  of  them  as  utterly  valuelei 
the  attempts  hitherto  made  to  furnish  a  definite  explanation  of  the  expressio 
used ;  and  shall  then  content  myself  with  pointing  out,  no  less  briefly,  t 

1  St.  Paul's  "  Lawless  One,"  and  "Man  of  Sin," who  is  to  be  destroyed  by  the  advc 
of  Christ  must  have  some  chronological  analogy  to  St.  John's  Antichrist.  Now  St.  Joh 
Antichrist  in  the  Epistles  is  mainly  Gnostic  heresy  ("omnis  hacreticus  Antichristus ' 
Luther),  and  the  denial  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  (1  John  iv.  3).  In  i 
Apocalypse  it  is  Nero.  In  the  Old  Testament  Antichrist  is  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Wl 
has  this  to  do  either  with  the  Papacy  or  with  the  Reformation  ? 

2  If  it  be  urged  that  this  was  the  view  of  Jewell  and  Hooker,  Andrewcs  and  Sand 
son,  &c,  the  answer  is  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Church  is  not  stationary  or  stereotyp< 
The  Spirit  of  God  is  with  her,  and  is  ever  leading  her  to  wider  and  fuller  knowledge 
the  truth.  Had  those  great  men  been  living  now,  they  too  would  have  enlarged  ma 
of  their  views  in  accordance  with  the  advance  now  made  in  the  interpretation  of  i 
Scripture.  Few  can  have  less  sympathy  than  I  have  with  the  distinctive  specialities 
the  Church  of  Home ;  but  in  spite  of  what  we  hold  to  be  her  many  and  most  serk 
errors  she  is,  by  the  free  acknowledgment  of  our  own  formularies,  a  Church,  and  a  Chi 
tian  Church,  and  has  been  pre-eminently  a  mother  of  saints,  and  many  of  her  Popes  hi 
been  good,  and  noble,  and  holy  men,  and  vast  benefactors  of  the  world,  and  splen< 
maintainers  of  the  Faith  of  Christ ;  and  I  refuse  to  regard  them  as  "  sons  of  perditioi 
or  representatives  of  blasphemy  and  lawlessness,  or  to  consider  the  destruction  of  tb 
line  with  everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  as  the  one  thing  to 
looked  forward  to  with  joy  at  the  coming  of  Him  who  we  believe  will  welcome  many 
them,  and  myriads  of  those  who  accept  their  rule,  into  the  blessed  company  of  I 
redeemed. 
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regions  in  which  we  must  look  for  illustrations  to  throw  such  light  as  is 
possible  on  the  meaning  of  St.  Paul. l  As  to  the  precise  details,  considering 
the  utter  want  of  unanimity  among  Christian  interpreters,  I  am  content  to 
say,  with  St.  Augustine,  "I  confess  that  I  am  entirely  ignorant  what  the 
Apostle  meant/* 


«  0  0  fc       ||. 
EPHESUS. 

CHAPTER      XXXI. 

PAUL  AT  EPHESUS. 

They  say  this  town  is  full  of  cozenage  ; 
As,  nimbling  jugglers  that  deceive  the  eye, 
Disguised  cheaters,  prating  mountebanks, 
And  many  such -like  liberties  of  sin. " 

Shaksp.  Comedy  of  Errors. 
"Diana  Ephesia  ;  cujus  nomen  unicum  .  .  .  .  totus  veneratur  orbis." 

Appul.  Afetam. 
I 
{The  justice  of  Gallio  had  secured  for  St.  Paul  an  unmolested  residence  in 

j  Corinth,  such  as  had  been  promised  by  the  vision  which  had  encouraged  him 
^amid  his  earlier  difficulties.  He  availed  himself  of  this  pause  in  the  storm  of 
^opposition  by  preaching  for  many  days — perhaps  for  some  months — and  then 
[determined  to  revisit  Jerusalem,  from  which  he  had  now  been  absent  for  nearly 
|three  years.  It  may  be  that  he  had  collected  something  for  the  poor  ;  but  in 
any  case  he  felt  the  importance  of  maintaining  amicable  relations  with  the 
( other  Apostles  and  with  the  mother  church.  He  wished  also  to  be  present  at 
i  the  approaching  feast — in  all  probability  the  Pentecost — and  thereby  to  show 
that,  in  spite  of  his  active  work  in  heathen  cities,  and  the  freedom  which  he 
i  claimed  for  Gentile  converts,  in  spite,  too,  of  that  deadly  opposition  of  many 
synagogues  which  had  already  cost  him  so  dear,  he  was  still  at  heart  a  loyal 
|  although  a  liberal  Jew.  Accordingly,  he  bade  farewell  to  the  friends  whom 
he  had  converted,  and,  accompanied  by  Priscilla  and  Aquila,  set  out  for 
Cenchrese.  At  that  busy  seaport,  where  a  little  church  had  been  already 
formed,  of  which  Phoebe  was  a  deaconess,  he  gave  yet  another  proof  of  his 
allegiance  to  the  Mosaic  law.  In  thanksgiving  for  some  deliverance2 — perhaps 
from  an  attack  of  sickness,  perhaps  from  the  Jewish  riot — he  had  taken  upon 
him  the  vow  of  the  temporary  Nazarite.    In  accordance  with  this,  he  abstained 

1  See  infra,  Excursus  XIX.,  "The  Man  of  Sin."  For  the  symbols  employed,  see 
Ezek.  xxxviii.  16,  17  ;  Dan.  vu.  10,  11,  23—26;  xi.  31,  36. 

2  See  Jos.  B.  J.  ii.  15,  >J  1,  and  the  Mishna  treatise  Nazir,  ii.  3.  Spencer  (De  Leg. 
Hebr.  iii.  6,  }  1)  thinks,  most  improbably,  that  it  was  done  to  obtain  a  fair  voyage.  Oft 
Juv.  Sat.  xii.  8L 
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from  wine,  and  let  his  hair  grow  long.  At  the  legal  purification  which  f ormec 
the  termination  of  the  vow,  the  head  could  only  be  shaved  at  Jerusalem ;  bu1 
as  it  was  often  impossible  for  a  foreign  Jew  to  reach  the  Holy  City  at  the  exaci 
time  when  the  period  of  his  vow  concluded,  it  seems  to  have  been  permittee 
to  the  Nazarite  to  cut  his  hair,1  provided  that  he  kept  the  shorn  locks  until  he 
offered  the  burnt-offering,  the  sin-offering,  and  the  peace-offering  in  the 
Temple,  at  which  time  his  head  was  shaved,  and  all  the  hair  burnt  in  the  fin 
under  the  sacrifice  of  the  peace-offerings.  Accordingly,  Paul  cut  his  hair  ai 
OenchreaB,  and  set  sail  for  Ephesus.  The  mention  of  the  fact  is  not  by  anj 
means  trivial  or  otiose.  The  vow  which  St.  Paul  undertook  is  highly 
significant  as  a  proof  of  his  personal  allegiance  to  the  Levitic  institutions,  and 
his  desire  to  adopt  a  policy  of  conciliation  towards  the  Jewish  Christians  oi 
the  Holy  City.2 

A  few  days'  sail,  if  the  weather  was  ordinarily  propitious,  would  enable  hie 
vessel  to  anchor  in  the  famous  haven  of  Panormus,  which  was  then  a  forest  oi 
masts  at  the  centre  of  all  the  Mediterranean  trade,  but  is  now  a  reedy  swamp 
in  a  region  of  desolation.  His  arrival  coincided  either  with  the  eve  of  a 
Sabbath,  or  of  one  of  the  three  weekly  meetings  of  the  synagogue,  and  at  once, 
with  his  usual  ardour  and  self-f orgetfulness,  he  presented  himself  among  the 
Ephesian  Jews.  They  were  a  numerous  and  important  body,  actively  engaged 
in  the  commerce  of  the  city,  and  had  obtained  some  special  privileges  from 
the  Roman  Emperors.3  Not  only  was  their  religion  authorised,  but  theix 
youth  were  exempted  from  military  service.  One  of  their  number,  the 
"  Chaldean"  or  "astrologer"  Balbillus,  had  at  this  period  availed  himself  oi 
the  deepening  superstition  which  always  accompanies  a  decadent  belief,  and 
had  managed  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  upper  circles  of  Roman  society 
until  he  ultimately  became  the  confidant  of  Nero.4  Accustomed  in  that 
seething  metropolis  to  meet  with  opinions  of  every  description,  the  Jews  at 
first  offered  no  opposition  to  the  arguments  of  the  wandering  Rabbi  who 
preached  a  crucified  Messiah.  Nay,  they  even  begged  him  to  stay  longer  with 
them.  His  desire  to  reach  Jerusalem  and  pay  his  vow  rendered  this  impossible  j 
but  in  bidding  them  farewell  he  promised  that,  God  willing,5  he  would  soon 

1  The  word  used  is  Ketpd^evos,  "polling,"  not  £vp»j<7ap*m,  " shaving, "  or  as  in  &  V. 
"having  shaved"  (see  1  Cor.  xi.  14;  St.  Paul  dislikes  long  hair).  The  notion  that  it 
was  Aquila  and  not  Paul  who  made  the  vow  may  be  finally  dismissed ;  it  merely  arose 
from  the  fact  that  Aquila  is  mentioned  after  his  wife ;  but  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  also 
the  case  in  2  Tim.  iv.  19 ;  Rom.  xvi.  3,  and  is  an  undesigned  coincidence,  probably  due  to 
her  greater  zeal. 

2  "  He  that  makes  a  vow  builds,  as  it  were,  a  private  altar,  and  if  he  keeps  it,  offers, 
as  it  were,  a  sacrifice  upon  it "  ( Yebhamotk,  f,  109,  2 ;  Nedartm,  f.  59, 1).  The  views  of 
the  Rabbis  about  vows  may  be  found  in  JErubhin,  f .  64,  2 ;  Chagigah,  f.  10,  1 ;  Bosh 
Hashanah,  f .  10,  1 ;  Nedarim,  f .  2,  1 ;  f .  30,  2,  &c.  They  have  been  collected  by  Mr.  P. 
J.  Hershon  in  his  Hebrew  commentary  on  Genesis  exclusively  drawn  from  the  Talmud, 
in  the  synoptical  note  on  Gen.  xxviii.  20.  They  throw  very  little  light  on  St.  Paul's  vow. 
The  rule  is  that  all  votive  terms,  whether  corban,  conem,  cones,  or  conech,  are  equally 
binding  (Nedartm,  f.  2, 1).  Perhaps  Paul  liked  the  temporary  ascetic  element  in  the  vow 
(1  Cor.  ix.  25 ;  Jos.  B.  J.  ii.  15,  §  1). 

8  Jos.  Antt.  xiv.  10.  4  Suet,  Kero,  40 ;  Dion  Cass, xvi.  9.         s  James  iv.  1& 
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return.     Once  more,  therefore,  ho  weighed  anchor,  and  sailed  to  Csesarea. 
!  From  thence  he  hastened  to  Jerusalem,  which  he  was  now  visiting  for  the 
fourth  time  after  his  conversion.     He  had  entered  it  once  a  changed  man;  * 
he  had  enterod  it  a  second  thno  with  a  timely  contribution  from  the°Church  of 
Antioch  to  the  famine- stricken  poor;2  a  third  time  he  had  come  to  obtain  a 
decision  of  the  loud  disputes  between  the  Judaic  and  the  liberal  Christians 
which  threatened,  even  thus  early,  to  rend  asunder  the  seamless  robe  of  Christ.3 
Four  years  had  now  elapsed,  and  he  came  once  more,  a  weak  and  persecuted 
missionary,  to  seek  the  sympathy  of  the  early  converts,4  to  confirm  his  faithful 
spirit  of  unity  with  them,  to  tell  them  the  momentous  tidings  of  churches 
[founded  during  this  his  second  journey,  not  only  in  Asia,  but  for  the  first  time 
in  Europe  also,  and  even  at  places  so  important  as  Philippi,  Thessalonica, 
and  Corinth.     Had  James,  and  tho  circle  of  which  he  was  the  centre,  only 
understood  how  vast  for  the  future  of  Christianity  would  be  the  issues  of 'these 
perilous  and  toilsome  journeys—had  they  but  seen  how  insignificant,  compared 
.mth  the  labours  of  St.  Paul,  would  be  the  part  which  they  themselves  were 
jplaying  in  furthering  the  universality  of  the  Church  of  Christ— with  what 
Miction  and  admiration  would  they  have  welcomed  him !    How  would  they  have 
jstriven,  by  every  form  of  kindness,  of  encouragement,  of  honour,  of  heartfelt 
[prayer,  to  arm  and  strengthen  him,  and  to  fire  into  yet  brighter  lustre  his  grand 
pnthusiasm,  so  as  to  prepare  him  in  the  future  for  sacrifices  yet  more  heroic, 
lor  efforts  yet  more  immense  !    Had  anything  of  the  kind  occurred,  St.  Luke 
n  the  interests  of  his  great  Christian  Eirenicon— St.  Paul  himself,  in  his 
liccount  to  the  Galatians  of  his  relations  to  the  twelve-could  hardly  have  failed 
|;o  tell  U3  about  it.     So  far  from  this,  St.  Luke  hurries  over  the  brief  visit  in 
,,he  three  words  that  "  he  saluted  the  Church,"*  not  even  pausing  to  inform  us 
M  ho  fulfilled  his  vow,  or  whether  any  favourable  impression  as  to  his  Judaic 
[>rthodoxy  was  created  by  the  fact  that  he  had  undertaken  it.     There  is  too 
nuch  reason  to  fear  that  his  reception  was  cold  and  ungracious;  that  even  if 
rames  received  him  with  courtesy,  the  Judaic  Christians  who  surrounded 
'  the  Lord's  brother"  did  not;  and  even  that  a  jealous  dislike  of  that  free 
>osition  towards  the  Law  which  he  established  amongst  his  Gentile  converts 
ed  to  that  determination  on  the  part  of  some  of  them  to  follow  in  his  track 
aid  to  undermine  his  influence,  which,  to  the  intense  embitterment  of  his  latter 
lays,  was  so  fatally  successful.    It  must  have  been  with  a  sad  heart,  with 
iomothmg  even  of  indignation  at  this  unsympathetic  coldness,  that  St.  Paul 
Hurriedly  terminated  his  visit.     But  none  of  these  things  moved  him.     He  did 
>ut  share  them  with  his  Lord,  whom  the  Pharisees  had  hated  and  the  Sadducees 
,;ad  slam.    He  did  but  share  them  with  every  great  prophet  and  every  true 
|hmker  before  and  since.    Not  holding  even  his  life  dear  unto  himself,  it  is  not 
ikely  that  the  peevishness  of  unprogressive  tradition,  or  the  non-appreciation 
t  suspicious  narrowness,  should  make  him  swerve  from  his  divinely  appointed 

U?0?^1!"  37'     *       2A-?-44.  3  About  A.D.  50.  *  About  AJX  54. 

I       &t.  .Luke  does  not  so  much  as  mention  the  word  Jerusalem  b->t  th-  woH  A,,nt*A* 
proves  the  fancy  that  Paul  went  no  further  than  C«saiS!  ^ 
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course.  God  had  counted  him  worthy  of  being  entrusted  with  a  sacred  cause, 
He  had  a  work  to  do ;  he  had  a  Gospel  to  preach.  If  in  obeying  this  call  oi 
God  he  met  with  human  sympathy  and  kindness,  well ;  if  not,  it  was  no  greai 
matter.  Life  might  be  bitter,  but  life  was  short,  and  the  light  affliction  whicl 
was  but  for  a  moment  was  nothing  to  the  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  oi 
glory.  Once  more  he  set  forth  for  a  new,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  for  the  mosi 
brilliantly  energetic,  for  the  most  eternally  fruitful,  for  the  most  overwhelm 
ingly  afflictive  period  of  his  life  of  toil. 

From  Jerusalem  he  went  to  Antioch,  where  we  can  well  imagine  that 

warmer  and  kindlier  greeting  awaited  him.    In  that  more  cordial  environmen 

he  rested  for  some  little  time ;  and  thence,  amid  many  a  day  of  weariness  an< 

struggle,  but  cheered  in  all  probability  by  the  companionship  of  Timothy  am 

Titus,  and  perhaps  also  of  Gaius,  Aristarchus,  and  Erastus,  he  passed  once  mor 

through  the  famous  Cilician  gates  of  Taurus,1  and  travelled  overland  througl 

the  eastern  region  of  Asia  Minor,2  confirming  on  his  way  the  Churches  o 

Galatia  and  Phrygia.    In  Galatia  he  ordered  collections  to  be  made  for  th 

poor  at  Jerusalem  by  a  weekly  offertory  every  Sunday.3    He  also  found  i 

necessary  to  give  them  some  very  serious  warnings ;  and  although,  as  yff 

there  had  been  no  direct  apostasy  from  the  doctrines  which  he  had  taught,  h 

could  trace  a  perceptible  diminution  of  the  affectionate  fervour  with  which  la 

had  been  at  first  received  by  that  bright  but  fickle  population.4    Having  thr 

endeavoured  to  secure  the  foundations  which  he  had  laid  in  the  past,  1 

descended  from  the  Phrygian  uplands,  and  caught  a  fresh  glimpse  of  tl 

Marseilles  of  the  ^gean,  the  hostelry  and  emporium  of  east  and  west,5  tl 

great  capital  of  Proconsular  Asia.    Yery  memorable  were  the  results  of  h 

visit.     Ephesus  was  the  third  capital  and  starting-point  of  Christianity.    1 

Jerusalem,  Christianity  was  born  in  the  cradle  of  Judaism ;  Antioch  had  bee 

the  starting-point  of  the  Church  of  the  Gentiles;  Ephesus  was  to  witness  i 

full  development,  and  the  final  amalgamation  of  its  unconsolidated  elemen 

in  the  work  of  John,  the  Apostle  of  Love.    It  lay  one  mile  from  the  Icarii 

Sea  in  the  fair  Asian  meadow  where  myriads  of  swans  and  other  waterfo 

disported  themselves  amid  the  windings  of  Cayster.6     Its  buildings  we 

clustered  under  the  protecting  shadows  of  Coressus  and  Prion,  and  m  t 

delightful  neighbourhood  of  the  Ortygian  Groves.    Its  haven,  which  had  on 

been  among  the  most  sheltered  and  commodious  in  the  Mediterranean,  h 

been  partly  silted  up  by  a  mistake  in  engineering,  but  was  still  thronged  wi 

vessels  from  every  part  of  the  civilised  world.    It  lay  at  the  meeting-point 

Sreat  roads,  which  led  northwards  to  Sardis  and  Troas,  southwards  to  Magnei 

and  Antioch,  and  thus  commanded  easy  access  to  the  great  river-valleys  of  t 

Hermus  and  Maeander,  and  the  whole  interior  continent.    Its  seas  and  nv< 

i  From  Antioch  to  the  Cilician  gates,  through  Tarsus,  is  412  miles. 

2  £„a>TeplKtt  is  practically  equivalent  to  a^aro^a. 

3  1  Cor  xvi  1  2.     But  the  collection  does  not  seem  to  have  been  sent  with  that 
the  Greckn  churches  (Rom.  xv.  25,  26).    Perhaps  the  Judaic  emissaries  got  hold  of  it 

*  Gal  iv.  16  ;  vi  21.  Kenan,  p.  3o7. 

«  Now  the  Kutschuk  Mendere,  or  Little  Mseander. 
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were  rich  with  fish ;  its  air  was  salubrious ;  its  position  unrivalled ;  its  popu- 
lation multifarious  and  immense.  Its  markets,  glittering  with  the  produce  of 
the  world's  art,  were  the  Yanity  Fair  of  Asia.  They  furnished  to  the  exile  of 
Patmos  the  local  colouring  of  those  pages  of  the  Apocalypse  in  which  he  speaks 
of  "  the  merchandise  of  gold,  and  silver,  and  precious  stones,  and  of  pearls, 
and  fine  linen,  and  purple,  and  silk,  and  scarlet,  and  all  thyine  wood,  and  all 
manner  vessels  of  ivory,  and  all  manner  vessels  of  most  precious  wood,  and  of 
brass,  and  iron,  and  marble,  and  cinnamon,  and  odours,  and  ointment  and 
frankincense,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  fine  flour,  and  wheat,  and  beasts,  and 
sheep,  and  horses,  and  chariots,  and  slaves,  and  souls  of  men." l 

And  Ephesus  was  no  less  famous  than  it  was  vast  and  wealthy.  Perhaps 
no  region  of  the  world  has  been  the  scene  of  so  many  memorable  events  in 
ancient  history  as  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor.  The  whole  coast  was  in  all 
respects  the  home  of  the  best  Hellenic  culture,  and  Herodotus  declares  that  it 
was  the  finest  site  for  cities  in  the  world  of  his  day.2  It  was  from  Lesbos,  and 
Smyrna,  and  Ephesus,  and  Halicarnassus  that  lyric  poetry,  and  epic  poetry, 
and  philosophy,  and  history  took  their  rise,  nor  was  any  name  more  splendidly 
emblazoned  in  the  annals  of  human  culture  than  that  of  the  great  capital  of 
Ionia.3     It  was  here  that  Anacreon  had  sung  the  light  songs  which  so 

i  thoroughly  suited  the  soft  temperament  of  the  Greek  colonists  in  that  luxurious 
air ;  here  that  Miinnermos  had  written  his  elegies ;  here  that  Thales  had  given 

i  the  first  impulse  to  philosophy ;  here  that  Anaximandor  and  Anaximenes  had 
learnt  to  interest  themselves  in  those  cosmogonic  theories  which  shocked  the 

!  simple  beliefs  of  the  Athenian  burghers ;  here  that  the  deepest  of  all  Greek 
thinkers,  "  Heracleitus  the  Dark,"  had  meditated  on  those  truths  which  he 
uttered  in  language  of  such  incomparable  force ;  here  that  his  friend  Hermo- 
dorus  had  paid  the  penalty  of  virtue  by  being  exiled  from  a  city  which  felt 
that  its  vices  were  rebuked  by  his  more  silent  presence ; 4  here  that  Hipponax 
had  infused  into  his  satire  such  deadly  venom ;  5  here  that  Parrhasius  and 
Apelles  had  studied  their  immortal  art.  And  it  was  still  essentially  a  Greek 
city.  It  was  true  that  since  Attalus,  King  of  Pergamos,  nearly  two  hundred 
years  before,  had  made  the  Romans  heirs  to  his  kingdom,  their  power  had 
gradually  extended  itself  in  every  direction,  until  they  were  absolute  masters 
of  Phrygia,  Mysia,  Caria,  Lydia,6  and  all  the  adjacent  isles  of  Greece,  and  that 
now  the  splendour  of  Ephesus  was  materially  increased  by  its  being  the 
residence  of  the  Roman  Proconsul.  But  while  the  presence  of  a  few  noble 
Romans  and  their  suites  added  to  the  gaiety  and  power  of  the  city,  it  did  not 
affect  the  prevailing  Hellenic  cast  of  its  civilisation,  which  was  far  more  deeply 
imbued  with  Oriental  than  with  Western  influences.  The  Ephesians  crawled1 
at  the  feet  of  the  Emperors,  flattered  them  with  abject  servility,  built  temples 

1  ftev.  xviii.  12,  13. 

2  Hist.  i.  142.    For  full  accounts  of  Ephesus  see  GuhPs  Ephesiaca  (Berl.  1843). 
8  See  Hausrath,  p.  339,  seqq.  <  See  Strabo,  xiv.,  p.  642, 
5  Cio.  ad  Fam.  vii.  24. 

•  Cio.  pro  Flacco  27;  Flin.  H.  N.  v.  28 ;  ap.  Hausrath,  Le. 
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to  their  crime  or  tlioir  feebleness,  deified  them  on  their  inscriptions  and  coins.1 
Even  the  poor  simulacrum  of  the  Senate  came  in  for  a  share  of  their  fulsome- 
ness,  and  received  its  apotheosis  from  their  complaisance.2  The  Romans 
seeing  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  these  degenerate  Ionians,  helped 
them  with  subsidies  when  they  had  suffered  from  earthquakes,  flung  them 
titles  of  honour,  which  were  in  themselves  a  degradation"  left  them  a  nominal 
autonomy,  and  let  them  live  without  interference  the  bacchanalian  lives  whicl 
passed  in  a  round  of  Panionic,  Ephesian,  Artemisian,  and  Lucullian  games 
Such  then  was  the  city  in  which  St.  Paul  found  a  sphere  of  work  unlike  anj 
in  which  he  had  hitherto  laboured.  It  was  more  Hellenic  than  Antioch,  more 
Oriental  than  Corinth,  more  populous  than  Athens,  more  wealthy  and  more 
refined  than  Thessalonica,  more  sceptical  and  more  superstitious  than  Ancyrj 
or  Pessinus.  It  was,  with  the  single  exception  of  Rome,  by  far  the  mosl 
important  scene  of  all  his  toils,  and  was  destined,  in  after-years,  to  become  noi 
only  the  first  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  but  the  seat  of  one  of  those  greal 
(Ecumenical  Councils  which  defined  the  faith  of  the  Christian  world. 

The  character  of  the  Ephesians  was  then  in  very  bad  repute.  Ephestu 
was  the  head-quarters  of  many  defunct  superstitions,  which  owed  their  main- 
tenance to  the  self-interest  of  various  priestly  bodies.  South  of  the  city,  anc 
brightened  by  the  waters  of  the  Cenchrius,  was  the  olive  and  cypress  grove  oi 
Leto,3  where  the  ancient  olive-tree  was  still  shown  to  which  the  goddess  had 
clung  when  she  brought  forth  her  glorious  "  twin-bom  progeny."  4  Here  was 
the  hill  on  which  Hermes  had  proclaimed  their  birth ;  here  the  Curetes,  witi 
clashing  spears  and  shields,  had  protected  their  infancy  from  wild  boasts 
here  Apollo  himself  had  taken  refuge  from  the  wrath  of  Zeus  after  he  had 
slain  the  Cyclopes ;  here  Bacchus  had  conquered  and  spared  the  Amazon* 
during  his  progress  through  the  East.  Such  were  the  arguments  which  the 
Ephesian  ambassadors  had  urged  before  the  Roman  Senate  in  arrest  of  8 
determination  to  limit  their  rights  of  asylum.  That  right  was  mainly  attached 
to  the  great  world-renowned  Temple  of  Artemis,  of  which  Ephesus  gloried  in 
calling  herself  the  sacristan.6  Nor  did  they  see  that  it  was  a  right  which  was 
ruinous  to  the  morals  and  well-being  of  the  city.  Just  as  the  media val 
sanctuaries  attracted  all  the  scum  and  villainy,  all  the  cheats  and  debtors  and 
murderers  of  the  country  round,  and  inevitably  pauperised  and  degraded  the 
entire  vicinity  G— just  as  the  squalor  of  the  lower  purlieus  of  Westminster  tc 
this  day  is  accounted  for  by  its  direct  affiliation  to  the  crime  and  wretchedness 
which  sheltered  itself  from  punishment  or  persecution  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Abbey— so  the  vicinity  of  the  great  Temple  at  Ephesus  reeked  with  th( 
congregated  pollutions  of  Asia.     Legend  told  how,  when  the  temple 


i  See  the  Corpus  Inscr.  Gr.  2957,  2961,  &c.  (Renan,  p.  338,  who  also  quotes  Plut. 
Vit.  Anton.  24).  Chandler,  Travels,  i.  25  ;  Falkener,  Epkcsus,  p.  Ill ;  <Mo<rej3aaTos  and 
4>i\6Kcu<ra.p  are  common  in  Ephesian  inscriptions. 

2  -©e&*  or  iepa  SvyjcAijTos  on  coins,  &c.  (Renan,  p.  352). 

3  Strabo,  xiv.,  p.  947.  4  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  61.  5  Acts  xix.  35,  v«a>K<$po*. 
8  I  have  already  pointed  out  this  fact  in  speaking  of  Daphne  and  Faphos,  suprat 

pp.  166,  196.    This  was  why  Tiberius  tried  to  abolish  all  "asvla"  (Suet.  Tib,  37). 
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i  finished,  Mithri dates  stood  on  its  summit  and  declared  that  the  right  of  asylum 
!  should  extend  in  a  circle  round  it  as  far  as  he  could  shoot  an  arrow,  and  the 
arrow  miraculously  flew  a  furlong's  distance.  The  consequence  was  that 
Ephesus,  vitiated  by  the  influences  which  affect  all  great  sea-side  commercial 
cities,  had  within  herself  a  special  source  of  danger  and  contagion.1  Ionia  had 
been  the  corruptress  of  Greece,2  Ephesus  was  the  corruptress  of  Ionia — the 
favourite  scene  of  her  most  voluptuous  love-tales,  tho  lighted  theatre  of  her 
most  ostentatious  sins. 

The  temple,  which  was  the  chief  glory  of  the  city  and  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world,3  stood  in  full  view  of  the  crowded  haven.  Ephesus  was  the  most 
magnificent  of  what  Ovid  calls  "  the  magnificent  cities  of  Asia,"  4  and  the 
temple  was  its  most  splendid  ornament.  The  ancient  temple  had  been  burnt 
down  by  Herostratus — an  Ephesian  fanatic  who  wished  his  name  to  be 
recorded  in  history — on  tho  night  of  the  birth  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It  had 
been  rebuilt  with  ungrudging  magnificence  out  of  contributions  furnished  by 
all  Asia — the  very  women  contributing  to  it  their  jewels,  as  the  Jewish  women 
had  done  of  old  for  the  Tabernacle  of  the  Wilderness.  To  avoid  the  danger 
of  earthquakes,  its  foundation*  wore  built  at  vast  cost  on  artificial  foundations 
of  skin  and  charcoal  laid  over  the  marsh.5  It  gleamed  far  off  with  a  star-liko 
radiance.6  Its  peristyle  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pillars  of  the 
Ionic  order  hewn  out  of  Parian  marble.  Its  doors  of  carved  cypress- wood 
were  surmounted  by  transoms  so  vast  and  solid  that  the  aid  of  miracles  was 
invoked  to  account  for  their  elevation.  The  staircase  which  led  to  the  roof 
was  said  to  have  been  cut  out  of  a  single  vine  of  Cyprus.  Some  of  the  pillars 
were  carved  with  designs  of  exquisite  beauty.7  Within  were  the  masterpieces 
of  Praxiteles  and  Phidias,  and  Scopas  and  Polycletus.  Paintings  by  the 
greatest  of  Greek  artists,  of  which  one — the  likeness  of  Alexander  the  Great 
by  Apelles —  had  been  bought  for  a  sum  said  to  be  equal  in  value  to  £5,000 
of  modem  money,  adorned  the  inner  walls.  The  roof  of  the  temple  itself  was 
of  cedar- wood,  supported  by  columns  of  jasper  on  bases  of  Parian  marble.8 
On  these  pillars  hung  gifts  of  priceless  value,  the  votive  offerings  of  grateful 
superstition.    At  the  end  of  it  stood  the  great  altar  adorned  by  the  bas-relief 

1  This  is  pointed  out  by  Philostratus  in  the  person  of  Apollonius.  He  praises  them 
for  their  banquets  and  ritual,  and  adds  tiefiirTol  Se  o-vvolkoi  rfi  0ew  vvktos  re  koX  q/ixepas  r;  ovk  &v 
c  kActtttjs  Te  kol  AflcrTTjs  koX  di/qpaTroSiaTqs  kox  iras  et  tis  aSi/co?  *j  iepocvAos  r\v  bpfjuofjievos  avroOev.  to  yap 
twv  arroc-TcpovvToiv  tcixo?  ecmv.     See,  too,  Strabo,  xiv.  1,  23. 

2  Hence  the  proverb  "Ionian  effeminacy."  On  their  gorgeous  apparel,  see  Athen. 
p.  525.     "  Taught  by  the  soft  Ionians  "  (Dyer,  Ruins  of  Rome). 

3  Philo,  Byzant.  DeSept.  orbis  miraculis,  7,  pw°s  eori  Oedv  oW.  Falkener's  Ephesus. 
pp.  210-346. 

4  Ov.  Pont.  II.  x.  21. 

5  See  Plin.  IT.  N.  xxxvi.  21  ;  Dio^.  Laerfc.  ii.  8  ;  Aug.  De  Civ.  Dei,  xxi.  4.  Old 
London  Bridge  was  built,  not  "on  woolsacks,"  but  out  of  the  proceeds  of  a  tax  on  wool. 
The  anecdote  of  the  discovery  of  the  white  marble  by  Pisidorus  is  given  in  Vitruv.  x.  7. 

*  fi.€Tea>po</>avts. 

7  One  splendid  example  of  the  drum  of  one  of  these  "columnae  caelatae  "  (Plin.)  is 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  For  a  complete  and  admirable  account  of  the  temple  and  its 
excavation,  see  Wood's  Ephesus,  p.  267,  seq, 

8  Now  in  the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia. 
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of  Praxiteles,  behind  which  fell  the  vast  folds  of  a  purple  curtain.  Behin< 
this  curtain  was  the  dark  and  awful  adytum  in  which  stood  the  most  sacra 
idol  of  classic  heathendom  ;  and  again,  behind  the  adytum  was  the  room  which 
inviolable  under  divine  protection,  was  regarded  as  the  wealthiest  and  secures 
bank  in  the  ancient  world. 

The  image  for  which  had  been  reared  this  incomparable  shrine  was  so  ancien 
that  it  shared  with  the  Athene  of  the  Acropolis,  the  Artemis  of  Tauris,  th 
Demeter  of  Sicily,  the  Aphrodite  of  Paphos,  and  the  Cybele  of  Pessinus,  th 
honour  of  being  regarded  as  a  AtoTrcTes *Aya\jj.a — "an  image  that  fell  fror 
heaven." l  The  very  substance  of  which  it  was  made  was  a  matter  of  dispute 
some  said  it  was  of  vine-wood,  some  of  ebony,  some  of  cedar,  and  some 
stone.2  It  was  not  a  shapeless  meteorite  like  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca,  or  th 
Hercules  of  Hyettus,3  or  the  black-stone  of  Pessinus ;  nor  a  phallic  cone  lik 
the  Phoenician  Aphrodite  of  Paphos ; 4  nor  a  mere  lump  of  wood  like  th 
Cadmean  Bacchus ; 5  but  neither  must  we  be  misled  by  the  name  Artemis  t 
suppose  that  it  in  any  way  resembled  the  quivered  "  huntress  chaste  am 
fair"  of  Greek  and  Roman  mythology.  It  was  freely  idealised  in  many  of  th 
current  representations,6  but  was  in  reality  a  hideous  fetish,  originally  mean 
for  a  symbol  of  fertility  and  the  productive  power  of  nature.  She  wa 
represented  on  coins — which,  as  they  bear  the  heads  of  Claudius  and  Agrip 
pina,  must  have  been  current  at  this  very  time,  and  may  have  easily  passe 
through  the  hands  of  Paul — as  a  figure  swathed  like  a  mummy,  covered  wit 
monstrous  breasts,7  and  holding  in  one  hand  a  trident  and  in  the  other  a  clut 
The  very  ugliness  and  uncouthness  of  the  idol  added  to  the  superstitious  aw 
which  it  inspired,  and  just  as  the  miraculous  Madonnas  and  images  o 
Romanism  are  never  the  masterpieces  of  Raphael  or  Bernardino  Luini,  bn 
for  the  most  part  blackened  Byzantine  paintings,  or  hideous  dolls  like  th 
Bambino,  so  the  statue  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis  was  regarded  as  far  mor 
awful  than  the  Athene  of  Phidias  or  the  Jupiter  of  the  Capitol.  The  Jewis 
feelings  of  St.  Paul — though  he  abstained  from  *  blaspheming  "  the  goddess 
—would  have  made  him  regard  it  as  pollution  to  enter  her  temple  ;  but  man 
a  time  on  coins,  and  paintings,  and  in  direct  copies,  he  must  have  seen  th 
strange  image  of  the  great  Artemis  of  the  Ephesians,  whose  worship,  lik 
that  of  so  many  fairer  and  more  human  idols,  his  preaching  would  doom  t 
swift  oblivion.9 

1  Pliny  (H.  N.  xvi.  79)  and  Athenagoras  (Pro  Christ,  14)  say  it  was  made  by  Eudaen 
the  pupil  of  Daedalus. 

2  Vitruv.  ii.  9  ;  Callim.  Hymn  Dian.  239.        8  Pausan.  ix.  24.        4  F.  supra,  p.  19 

5  Pausan.  ix.  12.  See  Guhl,  Ephesiaca,  p.  185 ;  Falkener,  Ephcsus,  287.  Th 
Chaeronean  Zeus  was  a  sceptre  (Pausan.  ix.  40) ;  the  Cimmerian  Liars,  a  scimite 
(Hdt.  iv.  62). 

6  E.g.,  in  the  statue  preserved  in  the  Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples,  which,  if  we  ma 
judge  from  coins,  is  a  very  unreal  representative  of  the  venerable  ugliness  of  the  actui 
statue. 

7  7roAv>a<rros,  multimamma  ;  "  omnium  bestiarum  et  viventium  nutrix  "  (Jer.  Prom 
in  Ep.  ad  Eph. ). 

8  Acts  xix.  37,  <">Te  /3Aa<r<f>Tj/u.c€*'Tas  ttji>  9eav  vfiwy. 

9  M  What  is  become  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  ?    Can  a  wonder  of  the  earth  be  vanwbs 
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Though  the  Greeks  had  vied  with  the  Persians  in  lavish  contributions  for 
Ihe  re-erection  of  the  temple,  the  worship  of  this  venerable  relic  was  essen- 
tially Oriental.  The  priests  were  amply  supported  by  the  proceeds  of  wide 
lomains  and  valuable  fisheries,  and  these  priests,  of  Megabyzi,  as  well  as  the 
$  Essen,"  l  who  was  at  the  head  of  thorn,  were  the  miserable  Persian  or 
Phrygian  eunuchs  who,  with  the  Melissae,  or  virgin-priestesses,  and  crowds  of 
ftle  slaves,  were  alone  suffered  to  conduct  the  worship  of  the  Mother  of  the 
Sods.  Many  a  time,  in  the  open  spaces  and  environs  of  Ephesus,  must  Paul 
>iave  seen  with  sorrow  and  indignation  the  bloated  and  beardless  hideousness 
&f  these  coryphaei  of  iniquity.2  Many  a  time  must  he  have  heard  from  the 
ifewish  quarter  the  piercing  shrillness  of  their  flutes,  and  the  harsh  jangling  of 
tfieir  timbrels ;  many  a  time  have  caught  glimpses  of  their  detestable  dances 
fmd  corybantic  processions,  as  with  streaming  hair,  and  wild  cries,  and  shaken 
torches  of  pine,  they  strove  to  madden  the  multitudes  into  sympathy  with 
fehat  orgiastic  worship,  which  was  but  too  closely  connected  with  the  vilest 
liebaucheries.3  Even  the  Greeks,  little  as  they  were  liable  to  be  swept  away 
Iby  these  bursts  of  religious  frenzy,  seem  to  have  caught  the  tone  of  these  dis- 
graceful fanatics.  At  no  other  city  would  they  have  assembled  in  the  theatre 
fin  their  thousands  to  yell  the  same  cry  over  and  over  again  for  *  about  the 
(space  of  two  hours,"  as  though  they  had  been  so  many  Persian  dervishes  or 
Indian  yogis.  This  senseless  reiteration  was  an  echo  of  the  screaming 
talulatus  which  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  cult  of  Dindymene  and 
Pessinus.4 

We  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  under  the  shadow  of  such  a  worship 
Superstition  was  rampant.  Ephesus  differed  from  other  cities  which  Paul 
'had  visited  mainly  in  this  respect,  that  it  was  pre-eminently  the  city  of 
Astrology,  sorcery,  incantations,  amulets,  exorcisms,  and  every  form  of  magical 
imposture.  On  the  statue  of  the  goddess,  or  rather,  perhaps,  on  the  inverted 
pyramid  which  formed  the  basis  for  her  swathed  and  shapeless  feet,  wore 
inscribed  certain  mystic  formula  to  which  was  assigned  a  magic  efficacy. 
This  led  to  the  manufacture  and  the  celebrity  of  those  "  Ephesian  writings," 

like  a  phantom,  without  leaving  a  trace  behind  ?  We  now  seek  the  temple  in  vain ;  the 
icity  is  prostrate  and  the  goddess  gone  "  (Chandler ;  see  Sibyll.  Orac.  v.  293—305).  The 
wonder  is  deepened  after  seeing  the  massiveness  of  the  superb  fragments,  in  the  British 
Museum.  That  the  Turkish  name  Aia  Solouk  is  a  corruption  of  'Ay/a  ©eoAoyov,  and 
therefore  a  reminiscence  of  St.  John,  is  proved  by  the  discovery  of  coins  bearing  this 
'inscription,  and  struck  at  Ayasaluk  (Wood,  p.  183).  Perhaps  St.  John  originally  received 
the  name  by  way  of  contrast  with  the  Thcologi  of  the  Temple. 

1  The  resemblance  of  the  word  and  character  to  the  "Essenes  "  is  accidental.  It 
'means  "a  king  (queen)  bee." 

2  Quint,  v.  12.  What  sort  of  wretches  these  were  may  be  seen  in  Juv.  vi.  512 ; 
Prop.  ii.  18,  15 ;  Appuleius,  Mctamorph. 

*  Apollonius,  in  his  first  address  to  the  Ephesians,  delivered  from  the  platform  of 
the  temple,  urged  them  to  abandon  their  idleness,  folly,  and  feasting,  and  turn  to  the 
etudy  of  philosophy.  He  speaks  of  these  dances,  and  says  av\Q)v  pev  iravra  /aco-to,  fy,  ^e<rra 
>&  avSpoyvvw,  m-cotA  8c  kiwwv,  k.t.K.  (Philostr.  Vit.  Apoll.  iv.  2,  p.  141).  He  praises  them, 
however,  for  their  philosophic  interests,  &c.  (viii.  8,  p.  339).  Incense-burners,  flute-players, 
L*nd  trumpeters  are  mentioned  in  an  inscription  found  by  Chandler  (lnscr.  Ant,  p.  11). 
*      4  Hausrath,  p.  342. 
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wliich  were  eagerly  supplied  by  greedy  imposture  to  gaping  credulit] 
Among  them  were  the  words  askion,  Icataskion,  lix,  tetras,  damncmeneiii 
and  aisia,1  which  for  sense  and  efficiency  were  about  on  a  par  with  the  darie, 
derdaries,  aslataries,  or  ista,  pista,  sista,  which  Oato  the  elder  held  to  be 
sovereign  remedy  for  a  sprain,2  or  the  shavriri,  vriri,  iriri,  riri,  iri,  ri,  a< 
companicd  with  knockings  on  the  lid  of  a  jug,  which  the  Rabbis  taught  as  a 
efficacious  expulsion  of  the  demon  of  blindness.3 

Stories,  which  elsewhere  would  have  been  received  with  ridicule,  i 
Ephesus  found  ready  credence.  About  the  very  time  of  St.  Paul's  visit  it 
probable  that  the  city  was  visited  by  Apollonius  of  Tyana ;  and  it  is  here  thj 
his  biographer  Philostratus  places  the  scene  of  some  of  his  exploits.  One 
these  is  all  the  more  interesting  because  it  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  thg 
very  theatre  into  which  St.  Paul,  though  in  imminent  peril  of  being  torn 
pieces,  could  scarcely  be  persuaded  not  to  enter.  During  his  visit  to  Ephesu: 
the  thaumaturge  of  Tyana  found  the  plague  raging  there,  and  in  consequent 
invited  the  population  to  meet  him  in  the  theatre.  When  they  were  assen 
bled,  he  rose  and  pointed  out  to  them  a  miserable  and  tattered  old  man  i 
the  cause  of  the  prevailing  pestilence.  Instantly  the  multitude  seized  stom 
and,  in  spite  of  the  old  man's  remonstrances,  stoned  him  to  death.  Whe 
the  heaped  stones  were  removed,  they  found  the  carcase  of  a  Molossh 
hound,  into  which  the  demon  had  transformed  himself ; 4  and  on  this  sp< 
they  reared  a  statue  of  Herakles  Apotropaios !  Philostratus  did  not  wrii 
his  romance  till  A.D.  218,  and  his  hero  Apollonius  has  been  put  forth 
modern  infidels  as  a  sort  of  Pagan  rival  to  the  Jesus  of  the  Gospels.  Let  an 
one  read  this  wretched  production,  and  judge !  The  Pagan  sophist,  with  a 
his  vaunted  culture  and  irritating  euxihuism,  abounds  in  anecdotes  whic 
would  have  been  regarded  as  pitiably  foolish  if  they  had  been  narrated  by  tl 
unlettered  fisherman  of  Galilee,  strangers  as  they  were  to  all  cultivation,  an 
writing  as  they  did  a  century  and  a  half  before. 

Another  and  a  far  darker  glimpse  of  the  Ephesus  of  this  day  may  1 
obtained  from  the  letter  of  the  pseudo-HeracIitus.  Some  cultivated  and  ah 
Jew,5  adopting  the  pseudonym  of  the  great  ancient  philosopher,  wrote  son 
letters  in  which  he  is  supposed  to  explain  the  reason  why  he  was  called  "  tl 
weeping  philosoi3her,"  and  why  he  was  never  seen  to  laugh.  In  these  he  full 
justifies  his  traditional  remark  that  the  whole  Ephesian  population  deserve 
to  bo  throttled  man  by  man.  He  here  asks  how  it  is  that  their  state  ilourishc 
in  spite  of  its  wickedness ;  and,  in  the  inmost  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament,  1 
sees  in  that  prosperity  the  irony  and  the  curso  of  Heaven.    For  Artemis  an 

1  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  46. 

2  Cato,  De  Re  Rustica  Fr.  160  (see  Donaldson,  Varron.,  p.  234). 
8  Abhoda  Zara,  f.  12,  2. 
4  Vit.  Apoll.  iv.  10,  p.  147.    Alexander  of  Aboncteichos,  a  much  more  objectionab 

Jmposter  than  Apollonius,  lived  till  old  age  on  the  wealth  got  out  of  his  dupes,  ar 
Beriously  persuaded  the  world  that  the  mother  of  his  daughter  was  the  goddess  of  tl 
moon  ! 

6  The  theory  of  Bernays  is  that  the  letters  were  written  by  a  Pagan,  but  interpolajk 
by  a  Jew, 
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her  worship  he  has  no  scorn  too  intense.    The  dim  twilight  of  her  adytum  is 
symbolical  of  a  vileness  that  hateth  the  light.    He  supposes  that  her  image 
is  "stonen"  in  the  contemptuous  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  by  Homer 
--i.e.,  idiotic  and  brutish.    He  ridicules  the  inverted  pyramid  on  which  she 
stands.     He  says  that  the  morals  which  flourish  under  her  protection  are 
worse  than  those  of  beasts,  seeing  that  even  hounds  do  not  mutilate  each 
other,  as  her  Megabyzus  has  to  be  mutilated,  because  she  is  too  modest  to  be 
served  by  a  man.    But  instead  of  extolling  her  modesty,  her  priests  ouo-bt 
rather  to  curse  her  for  lewdness,  which  rendered  it  unsafe  otherwise  to  ap- 
proach  her,  and  which  had  cost  them  so  dear.    As  for  the  orgies,  and  the 
torch  festivals,  and  the  antique  rituals,  he  has  nothing  to  say  of  them,  except 
;hat  they  are  the  cloak  for  every  abomination.     These  things  had  rendered 
urn  a  lonely  man.     This  was  the  reason  why  he  could  not  laugh.     How  could 
le  laugh  when  he  heard  the  noises  of  these  infamous  vagabond  priests,  and 
vas  a  witness  of  all  the  nameless  iniquities  which  flourished  so  rankly  in  con- 
iequence  of  their  malpractices— the  murder,  and  waste,  and  lust,  and  gluttony 
ind  drunkenness  ?   And  then  he  proceeds  to  moral  and  religious  exhortations' 
rineh  show  that  we  are  reading  the  work  of  some  Jewish  and  unconverted 
^polios,  who  is  yet  an  earnest  and  eloquent  proclaimer  of  the  one  God  and 
he  Noachian  law. 

•  ^i1"8  C,ity  Si  ■Paul  "^  that  "a  S™1*  door  and  effectual  was  open  to 
urn    though  there  were  "  many  adversaries."  *    During  his  absence  an  event 
■ad  happened  which  was  to  be  of  deep  significance  for  the  future.    Among  the 
aynads  whom  business  or  pleasure,  or  what  is  commonly  called  accident,  had 
wrought  to  Ephesus,  was  a  Jew  of  Alexandria  named  Apollonius,*  or  Apollos 
rho  not  only  shared  the  culture  for  which  the  Jews  of  that  city  were  famous 
a  the  age  of  Philo,  but  who  had  a  profound  knowledge  of  Scripture,  and  a 
.peraal  gift  of  fervid  eloquence.3    He  was  only  so  far  a  Christian  that  he 
new  and  had  accepted  the  baptism  of  John;  but  though  thus  imperfectly  ac 
Minted  with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  he  yet  spoke  and  argued  in  the 
jruagogue  with  a  power  and  courage  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
ewish  tent-makers  Priscilla  and  Aquila.    They  invited  him  to  their  house 
ud  showed  him  the  purely  initial  character  of  John's  teaching.    It  may  havo 
een  the  accounts  of  the  Corinthian  Church  which  he  had  heard  from  them 
lat  made  him  desirous  to  visit  Achaia,  and  perceiving  how  useful  such  a 
iimstry  as  his  might  be  among  the  subtle  and  intellectual  Greeks,  they  not 
ily  encouraged  his  wish,"  but  wrote  for  him  "letters  of  commendation "«  to 
le  Corinthian  elders.    At  Corinth  his  eloquence  produced  a  great  sensation 
id  he  became  a  pillar  of  strength  to  the  brethren.    He  had  so  thoroughly 
rofited  by  that  reflection  of  St.  Paul's  teaching  which  he  had  caught  from 
nsciUa  and  Aquila,  that  in  his  public  disputations  with  the  hostile  Jews 
»  proved    from  their  own  Scriptures,  with  an  irresistible  cogency,  the 

1  1  Cor.  xvi.  9.  »  So  in  D 

s  Acts  iviii.  25,  £W  TJ  mripan  (of.  Rom.  xii.  11). 
•paTHuproi,  so.  «4r«  (Acts  xviii.  27).  *  <rv«T«T«ij  «r.<m>**  (8  Cor,  lit  1* 
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Messiahship  of  Christ,  and  thus  was  as  acceptable  to  the  Christians  as  he  wa 
formidable  to  the  Jews.    He  watered  what  Paul  had  planted.1 

By  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  arrival,  Apollos  had  already  started  for  Cormtt 

He  had,  however,  returned  to  Ephesus  before  St.  Paul's  departure,  and  th 

Apostle  must  have  gazed  with  curiosity  and  interest  on  this  fervid  and  gif  te 

convert.    A  meaner  soul  might  have  been  jealous  of  his  gifts,  and  all  th 

more  so  because,  while  less  valuable,  they  were  more  immediately  dazzlin 

and  impressive  than  his  own.     St.  Paul  was  of  too  noble  a  spirit  to  lea? 

room  for  the  slightest  trace  of  a  feeling  so  common,  yet  so  ignoble.    Apollc 

had  unwittingly  stolen  from  him  the  allegiance  of  some  of  his  Corinthian  coi 

verts;   his  name  had  become,  in  that  disorderly  church,  a  watchword  c 

faction.    Yet   St.  Paul  never  speaks  of  him  without  warm  sympathy  an 

admiration,2  and  evidently  appreciated  the  high-minded  delicacy  which  mad 

him  refuse  to  revisit  Corinth,3  in  spite  of  pressing  invitations,  from  tl 

obvious  desire  to  give  no  encouragement  to  the  admiring  partisans  who  ht 

elevated  him  into  unworthy  rivalry  with  one  so  much  greater  than  himself. 

Ephesus,  amid  its  vast  population,  contained  specimens  of  every  form 

belief,  and  Apollos  was  not  the  only  convert  to  an  imperfect  and  half -develop 

form  of  Christianity.     Paul  found  there,  on  his  arrival,  a  strange  backwat* 

of  religious  opinion  in  the  persons  of  some  twelve  men  who,  like  Apollo 

and  being  perhaps  in  some  way  connected  with  him,  were  still  disciples  of  tl 

Baptist.    Although  there  were  some  in  our  Lord's  time  who  stayed  wi1 

their  old  teacher  till  his  execution,  and  though  the  early  fame  of  his  preachii 

had  won  him  many  followers,  of  whom  some  continued  to  linger  on 

obscure  sects,4  it  was  impossible  for  any  reasonable  man  to  stop  short  at  th 

position  except  through  ignorance.     St.  Paul  accordingly  questioned  thei 

and  upon  finding  that  they  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  final  phase  of  Johr 

teaching,  or  of  the  revelation  of  Christ,  and  were  even  ignorant  of  the  ve 

name  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  gave  them  further  instruction  until  they  we 

fitted  to  receive  baptism,  and  exhibited  those  gifts  of  the  Spirit— the  spea 

ing  with  tongues  and  prophecy— which  were  the  accepted  proofs  of  full  ai 

faithful  initiation  into  the  Church  of  Christ.5 

For  three  months,  in  accordance  with  his  usual  plan,  he  was  a  consta 
visitor  at  the  synagogue,  and  used  every  effort  of  persuasion  and  argument^ 
ripen  into  conviction  the  favourable  impressions  he  had  at  first  created.  I 
Luke  passes  briefly  over  the  circumstances,  but  there  must  have  been  ma 

i  1  Cor  Ui  6.  There  can  be  little  reasonable  doubt  that  Apollos  was  the  author 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  In  reading  that  Epistle  (which  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  t 
volume)  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  essentially  Pauline  as  is  much  of  its  phraseology,  1 
main  method  is  original,  and  would  probably  be  more  pleasing  and ^convincing  to ,  J 
Sany  which  St!  Paul  was  led  to  adopt.  Some  have  §  seen  a .distinction  between 
pupils  and  St.  Paul's  m  Titus  iii.  14,  ol  ^erepot,  but  see  infra,  ad  loc. 

2  TH  iii   13  3  1  Cor.  xvi.  12.  [     ^, 

4  Sabaeans,  Mendaeans,  &c.  (Neander,  Ch.  Histn.  57).  We  find  from  the  Clement 
Recognitions  that  there  were  some  of  John'-, disciples  who  continued  to  preach  him 
the  Messiah. 

*  Cf.  Heb.  vi.  4— & 
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an  anxious  hour,  many  a  bitter  struggle,  many  an  exciting  debate,  before  the 
Jews  finally  adopted  a  tone  not  only  of  decided  rejection,  but  even  of  so 
fierce  an  opposition,  that  St.  Paul  was  forced  once  more,  as  at  Corinth,  openly 
to  secede  from  their  communion.  We  do  not  sufficiently  estimate  the  pain 
which  such  circumstances  must  have  caused  to  him.  His  life  was  so  beset  with 
trials,  that  each  trial,  however  heavy  in  itself,  is  passed  over  amid  a  multitude 
that  were  still  more  grievous.  But  we  must  remember  that  St.  Paul,  though  a 
Christian,  still  regarded  himself  as  a  true  Israelite,  and  he  must  have  felt,  at 
least  as  severely  as  a  Luther  or  a  Whiten*  eld,  this  involuntary  alienation  from 
the  religious  communion  of  his  childhood.  We  must  conjecture,  too,  that  it 
was  amid  these  early  struggles  that  he  once  more  voluntarily  submitted  to  the 
recognised  authority  of  synagogues,  and  endured  some  of  those  five  beatings 
'by  the  Jews,  any  one  of  which  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  terrlSle  episode 
in  an  ordinary  life. 

As  long  as  opposition  confined  itself  to  legitimate  methods,  St.  Paul  was 
glad  to  be  a  worshipper  in  the  synagogue,  and  to  deliver  the  customary 
Midrash ;  but  when  the  Jews  not  only  rejected  and  reviled  him,  but  even 
'endeavoured  to  thwart  all  chance  of  his  usefulness  amid  their  Gentile  neigh- 
bours, he  saw  that  it  was  time  to  withdraw  his  disciples  from  among  them ;  1 
tand,  as  their  number  was  now  considerable,  he  hired  the  school  of  Tyrannus 
[—some  heathen  sophist  of  that  not  very  uncommon  name.2  It  was  one  of 
[those  schools  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  which  were  common  in  a  city  like 
tephesus,  where  there  were  many  who  prided  themselves  on  intellectual  pursuits, 
(rhis  new  place  of  worship  gave  him  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  meet  the 
brethren  daily,  whereas  in  the  synagogue  this  was  only  possible  three  times  a 
week.  His  labours  and  his  preaching  were  not  unblessed.  For  t^~  full 
years  longer  he  continued  to  make  Ephesus  the  centre  of  his  missionary 
ictivity,  and,  as  the  fame  of  his  Gospel  began  to  spread,  there  can  be  little 
loubt  that  he  himself  took  short  journeys  to  various  neighbouring  places, 
intil,  in  the  strong  expression  of  St.  Luke,  "  all  they  that  dwelt  in  Asia  heard 
lie  word  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  both  Jews  and  Greeks."  3  In  Ephesus  itself 
jiis  reputation  reached  an  extraordinary  height,  in  consequence  of  the  unusual 
porks  of  power  which  God  wrought  by  his  hands.4  On  this  subject  he  is 
dmself  silent  even  by  way  of  allusion,  and  though  he  speaks  to  the  Ephe- 
ian  elders  5  of  his  tears,  and  trials,  and  dangers,  he  does  not  say  a  word  as 

1  Epaenetus  (Rom.  xvi.  5,  leg.  Ao-ias)  was  his  first  convert  in  Asia. 

2  Jos.  B,  J.  i.  26,  §  3 ;  2  Mace.  iv.  40.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  this  was  a  Beth 
Iidrash  (Meyer),  as  it  was  St.  Paul's  object  to  withdraw  from  the  Jews.  There  was  a 
fophist  Tyrannus  mentioned  by  Suidas.  The  twos  is  spurious  (n,  A,  B),  which  shows 
bat  this  Tyrannus  was  known  in  Ephesus  (see  Heinsen,  Paulus,  218). 

3  Hence  forty  years  later,  inBithynia,  Pliny  (Ep.  96)  writes,  "Neque  enim  civitater 
in  turn,  sed  vicos  etiam  atque  agros  superstitionis  istius  contagio  pervagata  est." 

Acts  xix.  11,  5vva/u.et?  ov  ra?  Tvxpvsas. 

5  The  "  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,"  being  a  circular  letter,  naturally  contains  but  iew 
)ecific  allusions — which,  if  intelligible  to  one  Christian  community,  would  not  have 
een  so  to  another.  We  should  have  expected  such  allusions  in  his  speech;  but 
omittit  Doctor  gentium  narrare  miracula,  narrat  labores,  narrat  aerumnas,  narrat 
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to  the  signs  and  wonders  which  in  writing  to  the  Corinthians  he  distinctly 
claims.  Although  St.  Paul  believed  that  God,  for  the  furtherance  of  th 
Gospel,  did  allow  him  to  work  "  powers  "  beyond  the  range  of  human  expe 
rienco,  and  in  which  he  humbly  recognised  the  work  of  the  Spirit  granted  t 
faith  and  prayer,  yet  he  by  no  means  frequently  exercised  these  gifts,  am 
never  for  his  own  relief  or  during  the  sickness  of  his  dearest  friends.  Bu 
it  was  a  common  thing  in  Ephesus  to  use  all  kinds  of  magic  remedies  an 
curious  arts.  We  are  not,  therefore,  surprised  to  hear  that  articles  of  dres 
which  had  belonged  to  Paul,  handkerchiefs  which  he  had  used,  and  apron 
with  which  he  had  been  girded  in  the  pursuit  of  his  trade,1  wore  assumed  b 
the  Ephesians  to  have  caught  a  magic  efficacy,  and  were  carried  about  t 
sick  people  and  demoniacs.  St.  Luke  was  not  with  the  Apostle  at  Ephesu; 
and  enters  into  no  details;  but  it  is  clear  that  his  informant,  whoever  he  was 
had  abstained  from  saying  that  this  was  done  by  St.  Paul's  sanction.  Bi 
since  Ephesus  was  the  head-quarters  of  diabolism  and  sorcery,  the  use  of  S 
Paul's  handkerchiefs  or  aprons,  whether  authorised  by  him  or  not,  was  so  ft 
overruled  to  beneficial  results  of  healing  as  to  prove  the  superiority  of  tl 
Christian  faith  in  the  acropolis  of  Paganism,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  hoi 
worship  in  the  stronghold  of  Eastern  fanaticism  and  Grecian  vice.  He  wl 
"followed  not  Jesus,"  and  yet  was  enabled  to  cast  out  devils  in  His  nam- 
could  hardly  fail  to  bo  the  prototype  of  others  who,  though  they  acted  withoi 
sanction,  were  yet,  for  good  purposes,  and  in  that  unsearched  bordcrlan 
which  lies  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  enabled  by  God's  prov 
dence  to  achieve  results  which  tended  to  the  furtherance  of  truth. 

But  lest  any  sanction  should  be  given  to  false  and  superstitious  notion 
we  can  hardly  fail  to  see  in  the  next  anecdote  which  St.  Luke  has  preserve 
for  us  a  direct  rebuke  of  mechanical  thaumaturgy.  Exorcism  was  a  pra 
tice  which  had  long  been  prevalent  among  the  Jews,  and  it  was  often  connect* 
with  the  grossest  credulity  and  the  most  flagrant  imposture.2  Now  there  wi 
a  Jewish  priest  of  some  distinction  of  the  name  of  Sceva,3  whose  seven  soi 
wandered  about  from  place  to  place  professing  to  eject  demons ;  and  on  lear. 
ino-  the  reputation  of  St.  Paul,  and  hearing  doubtless  of  the  cures  effected  1 
the  application  of  his  handkerchiefs,  thoy  thought  that  by  combining  his  nau 
with  that  of  Jesus,  they  could  effect  cures  in  the  most  virulent  cases,  whi< 
defeated  even  the  ring  and  root  of  Solomon.4  Encouraged  possibly  by  son 
apparent  initial  success— so  at  least  tho  story  seems  to  imply— two  of  the 

tribulationes  quae  Paulo  Paulique  imitatoribus  ipsis  miraculis  sunt  clariores  "(No? 
rinus).  .  . 

2  Jos.  Antt.  viii.  2,  §  5.  For  this  ridiculous  jugglery,  which  seems  to  have  deceiy 
Vespaskn,  see  my  Life  of  Christ,  i.  237.     The  prevalence  of  Jewish  exorcists  is  attest 

1)7  a  Acts  ri^U,'  ipx^s— a  general  expression ;  perhaps  a  head  of  one  of  the  twenl 

f°ll4  7oTAntt.  Ix.  We  find  many  traces  of  this  kind  of  superstition  in  the  Talmuc 
writings  %g.,  the  belief  that  the  Minim  could  cure  the  bites  of  serpents  by  the  nai 
7£  (v  W™,  P.  63).     In  the  ToWth  J*h*  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  are  « 
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wven  itinerant  impostors1  visited  a  man  who  was  evidently  a  raving  maniac, 
1rat  who  had  those  sufficiently  lucid  perceptions  of  certain  subjects  which 
many  madmen  still  retain.  Addressing  the  evil  demon,  they  exclaimed,  "  We 
exorcise  you  by  Jesus,  whom  Paul  preacheth."  In  this  instance,  however,  the 
adjuration  proved  to  be  a  humiliating  failure.  The  maniac  astutely  replied, 
"  Jesus  I  recognise,  and  Paul  I  know;2  but  who  are  you?"  and  then  leaping 
upon  them  with  the  superhuman  strength  of  madness,  he  tore  their  clothes 
off  their  backs,  and  inflicted  upon  them  such  violent  injuries  that  they  were 
^lad  to  escape  out  of  the  house  stripped  and  wounded. 

So  remarkable  a  story  could  not  remain  unknown.  It  spread  like  wildfire 
unong  the  gossiping  Ephesians,  and  produced  a  remarkable  feeling  of  dread 
md  astonishment.  One  result  of  it  was  most  beneficial.  We  have  had  ro- 
tated occasion  to  observe  that  the  early  Christians  who  had  been  redeemed 
|!rom  heathendom,  either  in  the  coarsenesses  of  slave-life  or  in  the  refined 
Abominations  of  the  higher  classes,  required  a  terrible  struggle  to  deliver 
Lhemselves  by  the  aid  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  from  the  thraldom  of  past  cor- 
'uption.  The  sternly  solemn  emphasis  of  St.  Paul's  repeated  warnings— 
'he  actual  facts  which  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  early  churches — show 
inclusively  that  the  early  converts  required  to  be  treated  with  extreme  f or- 
tearance,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  were  watched  over  by  their  spiritual 
tilers  with  incessant  vigilance.  The  stir  produced  by  the  discomfiture  of  the 
Sent  Sceva  revealed  the  startling  fact  that  some  of  the  brethren  in  embracing 
Christianity  had  not  abandoned  magic.  Stricken  in  conscience,  these  secret 
dealers  in  the  superstitious  trumpery  of  "  curious  arts  "  now  came  forward  in 
lie  midst  of  the  community  and  confessed  their  secret  malpractices.  Nor 
rras  it  only  the  dupes  who  acknowledged  the  error.    Even  the  deceivers  came 

^reward,  and  gave  the  most  decisive  proof  of  their  sincerity  by  rendering 
possible  any  future  chicanery.  They  brought  the  cabalistic  and  expensive 
oks3  which  had  been  the  instruments  of  their  trade,  and  publicly  burned 

flained  by  an  unutterably  silly  story  as  to  the  means  by  which  He  possessed  himself  of 
le  ShemhamepJioresh  or  sacred  name.  Witchcraft  had  in  all  ages  been  prevalent  amori" 
ie  Jews  (Ex.  xxii.  18;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  3,  9;  Mic.  v.  12);  it  continued  to  be  so  at  the 
hnstian  era,  and  it  was  necessary  even  to  warn  converts  against  any  addiction  to  it 
*al.  v.  20;  2  Tim.  iii.  13,  yoVe*). 

1  In  verse  16  the  reading  a^oripw  of  «,  A,  B,  D,  is  almost  certainly  correct.  They 
;ere  actuated  by  exactly  the  same  motives  as  Simon  Magus,  but  had  shown  less  cun- 
tng  in  trying  to  carry  them  out. 

Acts  xix.   15,   Tbv*Iri<rQV¥  yLyy6<rK»K<u]TwnavkQvlim<TTaui<u;   Vulg.,  "  Jesum  flOVt  et 

ftulum  sew. 

3  On  these  E<fcV«*  ypd^ara  see  the  illustrations  adduced  by  Wetstein.  Some  of  them 
e£e  c,°lg_e8.of  the  mystic  words  and  names  engraved  in  enigmatic  formulae  (alviyuaT^S^ 
^ustath.  in  Od.  xiv.  p.  1864)  on  the  crown,  girdle,  and  feet  of  the  statue  of  Artemis. 

hole  treatises  were  written  in  explanation  of  them,  which  resemble  certain  Chinese 
eatises.  An  addiction  to  magic,  therefore,  assumed  almost  necessarily  a  secret 
t  i»cm- ldolatry-  0ne  of  the  titles  of  Artemis  was  Magos.  Balbillus  (Suet.  Net\  36) 
id  Maximus  (Gibbon,  ii.  291,  ed.  Milman)  were  both  Ephesian  astrologers.  Eustathius 
C#  Pbilostr.    V&   Apol.  vii.   39)  tells  us  that  Croesus  was  saved    by  reciting 

teiS  ?n  •  Fyrey  and  that  m  a  ^^tbng  bout  a  Milesian,  who  could  not  throw 
i  ephesian,  found  that  he  had  Ephesian  incantations  engraved  on  a  die.  When 
Fis  was    taken    from    him    the    Milesian    threw    him    thirty    times    in    succession, 
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them.  It  was  like  the  Monte  delta  Pieta  reared  by  the  repentant  Florentin 
*t  the  bidding  of  Savonarola ;  and  so  extensive  had  been  this  secret  evil-doin^ 
that  the  value  of  the  books  destroyed  by  the  culprits  in  this  fit  of  penitent 
was  no  less  than  fifty  thousand  drachms  of  silver,  or,  in  our  reckoning,  abot 
£2,030.1  This  bonfire,  which  must  have  lasted  some  time,2  was  so  striking 
protest  against  the  prevalent  credulity,  that  it  was  doubtless  one  of  the  ci 
cumstances  which  gave  to  St.  Paul's  preaching  so  wide  a  celebrity  throughoi 

all  Asia. 

This  little  handful  of  incidents  is  all  that  St.  Luke  was  enabled  to  presen 
for  us  of  this  great  Ephesian  visit,  which  Paul  himself  tells  us  occupied 
period  of  three  years.3  Had  we  nothing  else  to  go  by,  we  might  suppose  th 
until  the  final  outbreak  it  was  a  period  of  almost  unbroken  success  and  pro 
perity.  Such,  however,  as  we  find  from  the  Epistles4  and  from  the  Apostle 
speech  to  the  Ephesian  elders,5  was  very  far  from  being  the  case.  It  w 
indeed  an  earnest,  incessant,  laborious,  house-to-house  ministry,  which  carric 
its  exhortations  to  each  individual  member  of  the  church.  But  it  was 
ministry  of  many  tears;  and  though  greatly  blessed,  it  was  a  time  of  su< 
overwhelming  trial,  sickness,  persecution,  and  misery,  that  it  probably  su 
passed  in  sorrow  any  other  period  of  St.  Paul's  life.  We  must  suppose  th 
during  its  course  happened  not  a  few  of  those  perils  which  he  recounts  wi 
such  passionate  brevity  of  allusion  in  his  Second  Epistle  to  the  Oorinthiai 
Neither  from  Jews,  nor  from  Pagans,  nor  from  nominal  Christians  was  1 
safe.  He  had  suffered  alike  at  the  hands  of  lawless  banditti  and  state 
magistrates;  he  had  been  stoned  by  the  simple  provincials  of  Lystra,  beat- 
by  the  Roman  colonists  of  Philippi,  hunted  by  the  Greek  mob  at  Ephesx 
seized  by  the  furious  Jews  at  Corinth,  maligned  and  thwarted  by  the  Pharis* 
professors  of  Jerusalem.  Robbers  he  may  well  have  encountered  in  t 
environs,6  as  tradition  tells  us  that  St.  John  the  Evangelist  did  in  later  da; 
as  well  as  in  the  interior,  when  he  travelled  to  lay  the  foundation  of  vario 
churches.7  Perils  among  his  own  countrymen  we  know  befell  him  there,  i 
he  reminds  the  elders  of  Ephesus  of  what  he  had  suffered  from  the  ambi 
cades  of  the  Jews.8    To  perils  by  the  heathen  and  in  the  city  he  must  ha 

Hence  the  E<freW  yp^para  were  sometimes  engraved  on  seals  (Athen.  xii.  584).  Rec 
says  (p.  345)  that  the  names  of  the  "  seven  sleepers  of  Ephesus  are  still  a  coma 
incantation  in  the  East.  .  .  „  A   ...    ,  ••£ 

i  On  the  almost  certain  supposition  that  the  "pieces  of  silver'  were  Attic  drach 
of  the  value  of  about  9|d.  If  they  were  Eoman  denarii  the  value  would  be  £1,7 
Classic  parallels  to  this  public  abjuration  of  magic  are  quoted  from  Liv.  xl.  M ;  bu 
Aug.  31 ;  Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  50  ;  Agric.  2. 

2  KartKouov,  impf.  ,      „      _  .     -   ,.         . 

3  Acts  xx.  31 ;  but  owing  to  the  Jewish  method  of  reckoning  any  part  of  time  to  ] 
whole,  the  period  did  not  necessarily  much  exceed  two  years  > 

4  Chiefly  those  to  the  Corinthians.    On  the  Epistle  to  "  the  Ephesians    see  infra, 

5  Acts  xx  18—35.  6  2  Cor-  **•  26# 

7  He  had  not,  however,  visited  Laodicea  or  Colossae,  where  churches  were  founded 
Philemon  and  Epaphras  (Col.  i.  7;  iv.  12-16).  But  he  may  well  have  made  journeys 
Smyrna,  Pergamos,  Thyatira,  Sardis,  Philadelphia,  &c.     (See  1  Cor.  xvi.  iy.) 

»  Acts  xx7 19  ;  which  again  shows  the  fragmentary  nature  of  the  narrative  as  rega 
all  particulars  of  personal  suffering. 
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often  been  liable  in  the  narrow  streets.    Of  his  perils  among  false  brethren, 

like  Phygellus,  and  Hermogenes,  and  Alexander,  we  may  see  a  specimen  in 

the  slanders  against  his  person,  and  the  internecine  opposition  to  his  doctrine, 

of  which  we  shall  meet  with  future  proofs.      Perils  in  the  wilderness  and  in 

the  sea  were  the  inevitable  lot  of  one  who  travelled  over  vast  districts  in  those 

,  days,  when  navigation  was  so  imperfect  and  intercourse  so  unprotected.    It 

was  very  shortly  after  his  departure  from  Ephesus  that  he  wrote  of  all 

these  dangers,  and  if,  as  is  possible,  he  took  more  than  one  voyage  from  the 

haven  of  Ephesus  to  various  places  on  the  shores  of  the  Levant,  it  may  have 

been  at  this  time  that  he  suffered  that  specially  perilous  shipwreck,  in  the 

escape  from  which  he  floated  a  day  and  a  night  upon  the  stormy  waves.1    And 

t  all  this  time,  with  a  heart  that  trembled  with  sympathy  or  burned  with  indig- 

>  nation,2  he  was  carrying  out  the  duties  of  a  laborious  and  pastoral  ministry,3 

|  and  bearing  the  anxious  burden  of  all  the  churches,  of  which  some,  like  the 

,  churches  of  Corinth  and  Galatia,  caused  him  the  most  acute  distress.     Nor 

were  physical  cares  and  burdens  wanting.      True  to  his  principle  of  refusing 

to  eat  the  bread  of  dependence,4  he  had  toiled  incessantly  at  Ephesus  to  sup- 

!  port,  not  himself  only,  but  even  Aristarchus  and  the  others  who  were  with 

him ;   and  not  even  all  his  weariness,  and  painf ulness,  and  sleepless  nights  of 

mingled  toil  and  danger,5  had  saved  him  from  cold,  and  nakedness,  and  the  con- 

i  stant  pangs  of  hunger  during  compulsory  or  voluntary  fasts.6     And  while  he 

;  was  taking  his  place  like  a  general  on  a  battle-field,  with  his  eye  on  every 

l  weak  or  endangered  point ;   while  his  heart  was  constantly  rent  by  news  of 

•  the  defection  of  those  for  whom  he  would  gladly  have  laid  down  his  life ; 

:  while  a  new,  powerful,  and  organised  opposition  was  working  against  him  in 

the  very  churches  which  ho  had  founded  with  such  peril  and  toil;7  while  he 

was  being  constantly  scourged,  and  mobbed,  and  maltreated,  and  at  the  same 

time  suffering  from  repeated  attacks  of  sickness  and  depression;  while  he 

]  was  at  once  fighting  a  hand-to-hand  battle  and  directing  the  entire  campaign ;— - 

he  yet  found  time  to  travel  for  the  foundation  or  confirming  of  other  churches, 

and  to  write,  as  with  his  very  heart's  blood,  the  letters  which  should  rivet  the 

attention  of  thousands  of  the  foremost  intellects,  eighteen  centuries  after  he 

[himself  had  been  laid  in  the  nameless  grav<e.      In  these  we  find  that  at  the 

| very  hour  of  apparent  success  he  was  in  the  midst  of  foolishness,  weakness, 

f shame — "  pilloried,"  as  it  were,  "  on  infamy's  high  stage,"  the  sentence  of 

J,  death  hanging  ever  over  his  head,  cast  down,  perplexed,  persecuted,  troubled 

;on  every  side,  homeless,  buffeted,  ill-provided  with  food  and  clothes,  abused, 

1  "Whether  a  brief  and  unsatisfactory  visit  to  Corinth  was  among  these  journeys  is  a 
.disputed  point,  which  depends  on  the  interpretation  given  to  2  Cor.  i.  15,  16 ;  xiii.  1,  and 

•which  will  never  be  finally  settled.     A  multitude  of  authorities  may  be  quoted  on  both 
sides,  and  fortunately  the  question  is  not  one  of  great  importance 

2  2  Cor.  xi.  29.     "       3  Acts  xx.  20,  31.  *  Acts  xx.  34.  *  2  Cor.  xi.  27. 

6  And  that,  too,  although  the  tents  made  at  Ephesus  had  a  special  reputation,  and 
were  therefore  probably  in  some  demand  (Plut.  Alcib.  12;  Athen.  xii.  47). 

7  Perhaps  the  Judaic  Christians  were  more  content  to  leave  him  alone  while  he  was 
working  in  Europe,  and  were  only  aroused  to  opposition  by  his  resumption  of  work  in 

!f  tete  (Kreukel,  Fwlw,  p.  183), 
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persecuted,  slandered,  made  as  it  were  the  dung  and  filth  of  all  the  world.1  Nay, 
more,  he  was  in  jeopardy  not  only  every  day,  but  every  hour ;  humanly  speak- 
ing, he  had  fought  with  wild  beasts  in  tlio  great  voluptuous  Ionic  city;  he  waa 
living  every  day  a  living  death.  He  tells  us  that  he  was  branded  like  some 
guilty  slave  with  the  stigmata  of  the  Lord  Jesus ; 2  that  he  was  being  "  killed 
all  the  day  long;3  that  he  was  "in  deaths  oft;"  4  that  he  was  constantly 
carrying  about  with  him  the  deadness  of  the  crucified  Christ;6  his  life  an 
endless  mortification,  his  story  an  inscription  on  a  cross.  "What  wonder  if. 
amid  these  afflictions,  there  were  times  when  the  heroic  soul  gave  way?  Whai 
wonder  if  he  speaks  of  tears,  and  trembling,  and  desolation  of  heart,  and 
ntter  restlessness ;  of  being  pressed  out  of  measure,  above  strength,  despair- 
ing of  life  itself,6  tried  almost  beyond  the  extreme  of  human  endurance 
— without  fightings,  within  fears  ?  What  wonder  if  he  is  driven  to  declare 
that  if  this  is  all  the  life  belonging  to  our  hope  in  Christ,  he  would  be  oi 
all  men  the  most  miserable?7  And  yet,  in  the  strength  of  the  Saviour,  ho^ 
triumphantly  he  stemmed  the  overwhelming  tide  of  these  afflictions ;  in  the 
panoply  of  God  how  dauntlessly  he  continued  to  fling  himself  into  the 
never-ending  battle  of  a  warfare  which  had  no  discharge.8  Indomitable 
spirit  i  flung  down  to  earth,  chained  like  a  captive  to  the  chariot-wheels  of  hit 
Lord's  triumph,9  haled  as  it  were  from  city  to  city,  amid  bonds  and  afflictions,2' 
as  a  deplorable  spectacle,  amid  the  incense  which  breathed  through  the  street* 
in  token  of  the  victor's  might — he  yet  thanks  God  that  he  is  thus  a  captive 
and  glories  in  his  many  infirmities.  Incomparable  and  heroic  soul !  man; 
saints  of  God  have  toiled,  and  suffered,  and  travelled,  and  preached,  and  beei 
execrated,  and  tortured,  and  imprisoned,  and  martyred,  in  the  cause  of  Christ 
Singly  they  tower  above  the  vulgar  herd  of  jselfish  and  comfortable  men ;  bu 
yet  the  collective  labours  of  some  of  their  greatest  would  not  equal,  nor  woule 
their  collective  sufferings  furnish  a  parallel  to  those  of  Paul,  and  very  few  o 
them  have  been  what  he  was — a  great  original  thinker,  as  well  as  a  devotee 
practical  worker  for  his  Lord. 

But  of  this  period  we  learn  from  the  Acts  only  one  closing  scene,11  and  i 
is  doubtful  whether  even  this  is  painted  for  us  in  colours  half  so  terrible  as  tin 
reality.  Certain  it  is  that  some  of  the  allusions  which  we  liave  been  noticing 
must  bear  reference  to  this  crowning  peril,  and  that,  accustomed  though  ho  wa 
to  the  daily  aspect  of  danger  in  its  worst  forms,  this  particular  danger  an* 
the  circumstances  attending  it,  which  are  rather  hinted  at  than  detailed,  hae 
made  a  most  intense  impression  upon  the  Apostle's  mind. 

At  the  close  of  about  two  years,  his  restless  fervour  made  him  feel  that  h 
could  stay  no  longer  in  the  school  of  Tyrannus.     He  formed  the  plan 
starting  after  Pentecost,  and  visiting  once  more  the  churches  of  Macedoni 

1  1  Cor.  iv.  8—13 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  8,  9.  6  2  Cor.  i.  8. 

2  Gal.  vi.  17.  7  1  Cor.  xv.  19. 

■  Rom.  viii.  36.  8  See  Greg.  Naz.  Orai.  li.  38 — 40. 

*  2  Cor.  xi.  23.  9  2  Cor.  ii.  14—16. 

*  2  Cor.  iv.  10.  10  Acts  xx.  23. 

M  There  are  further  hints  in  the  farewell  speech  to  the  Ephesian  elder?  (Acts  xx.  18—35] 
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ind  Achaia,  which  he  had  founded  in  his  second  journey,  and  of  sailing  from 
Corinth  to  pay  a  fifth  visit  to  Jerusalem,  after  which  he  hoped  to  see  Rome, 
ho  great  capital  of  the  civilisation  of  the  world.1    In  furtherance  of  this 
rorpose  he  had  already  despatched  two  of  his  little  band  of  fellow- workers, 
Kmothy  and  Erastus,  to  Macedonia  with  orders  that  they  were  to  rejoin  him 
kt  Corinth.    Erastus  2 — if  this  be  the  chamberlain  of  the  city — was  a  person 
>f  influence,  and  would  have  been  well  suited  both  to  provide  for  the  Apostle's 
•eception  and  to  superintend  the  management  of  the  weekly  offertory,  about 
rhich  St.  Paul  was  at  present  greatly  interested.     The  visit  to  Jerusalem  was 
endered  necessary  by  the  contribution  for  the  distressed  Christians  of  that 
ity,  which  he  had  been  collecting  from  the  Gentile  churches,  and  which  he 
laturally  desired  to  present  in  person,  as  the  best  possible  token  of  forgiveness 
nd  brotherhood,  to  the  pillars  of  the  unfriendly  community.     This  had  not 
»een  his  original  plan.3    He  had  originally  intended,  and  indeed  had  announced 
is  intention,  in  a  letter  no  longer  extant,4  to  sail  straight  from  Ephesus  to 
yorinth,  make  his  way  thence  by  land  to  tho  churches  of  Macedonia,  sail  back 
rom  thence  to  Corinth,  and  so  sail  once  more  from  Corinth  to  Jerusalem. 
Weighty  reasons,  which  we  shall  see  hereafter,  had  compelled  the  abandon- 
lent  of  this  design.    The  ill  news  respecting  the  condition  of  the  Corinthian 
jhurches  which  he  had  received  from  the  slaves  of  Chloe  compelled  him  to 
(rrite  his  first  extant  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  in  which  he  tacitly  abandons  his 
friginal  intention,  but  sends  Titus,  and  with  him  "  the  brother,"  to  regulate 
10  the  best  of  their  power  the  gross  disorders  that  had  arisen.6     Probably  at 
he  same  time  he  sent  a  message  to  Timothy— uncertain,  however,  whether  it 
irould  reach  him  in  time— not  to  go  to  Corinth,  but  either  to  return  to  him  or 
to  wait  for  him  in  Macedonia.     The  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  written 
[bout  tho  time  of  the  Passover  in  April,  and  probably  in  the  very  next  month 
n  event  occurred  which,  at  the  last  moment,  endangered  his  stay  and  precipi- 
ated  his  departure. 

It  was  now  the  month  of  May,  and  nothing  seemed  likely  to  interfere  with 
he  peaceful  close  of  a  troubled  ministry.  But  this  month  was  specially 
edicated  to  the  goddess  of  Ephesus,  and  was  called  from  her  the  Artemisian.6 
|)uring  the  month  was  held  the  great  fair— called  Ephesia— which  attracted 
fn  immense  concourse  of  people  from  all  parts  of  Asia,  and  was  kept  with  all 
fossible  splendour  and  revelry.  The  proceedings  resembled  the  Christmas 
festivities  of  the  middle  ages,  with  their  boy  bishops  and  abbots  of  misrule. 
[Tie  gods  were  personated  by  chosen  representatives,  who  received  throughout 
lie  month  a  sort  of  mock  adoration.  There  was  an  Alytarch,  who  represented 
teus ;  a  Grammateus,  who  played  the  part  of  Apollo;  an  Amphithales,  who  per- 

|   J  Cf.  Rom.  i.  15  ;  xv.  23—28 ;  Acts  xix.  21. 

Rom.  xvi.  23 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  20,  but  there  is  no  certainty  in  the  matter.    The  name 
as  common.  -»^o 

t  u   *  d®Pree  de(Jicating  the  entire  month  to  Artemis  has  been  found  by  Chandler  on 
slab  oi  white  marble  near  the  aqueduct,  and  is  given  by  Boeck,  Corp.  Inscr.  2954.     It 
,  nearly  contemporary  with  the  time  of  St,  Paul, 
13* 
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sonated  Hermes;  and  in  the  numberless  processions  and  litanies,  and  sacrifices, 
they  paced  the  streets,  and  were  elevated  in  public  places,  arrayed  in  robes  oi 
pure  white  or  of  tissued  gold,  and  wearing  crowns  which  were  set  with  car- 
buncles and  pearls.  The  theatre  and  stadium  were  densely  crowded  by  festive 
throngs  to  listen  to  the  musical  contests,  to  watch  the  horse-races,  and  the 
athletic  exhibitions,  or  to  look  on  with  thrills  of  fiercer  emotion  at  the  horrible 
combats  of  men  and  beasts.  The  vast  expense  of  these  prolonged  festivities  and 
superb  spectacles  was  entirely  borne  by  the  College  of  the  ten  Asiarchs,  whc 
thus  fulfilled  the  same  f unctions  as  those  of  the  Curule  iEdiles  at  Rome.  Thej 
were  men  of  high  distinction,  chosen  annually  from  the  wealthiest  citizens  oi 
the  chief  cities  of  Asia,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  preside  over  the  games,  and  tc 
keep  order  in  the  theatre.  The  heavy  pecuniary  burden  of  the  office  wa* 
repaid  in  honorary  privileges  and  social  distinctions.  Their  names  wer< 
recorded  on  coins  and  in  public  inscriptions,  and  the  garlands  and  purple  robei 
which  distinguished  them  during  the  continuance  of  the  feast  were  the  externa 
marks  of  the  popular  gratitude.1 

During  the  sacred  month  the  city  rang  with  every  sort  of  joyous  sounds 

gay  processions  were  constantly  sweeping  to  the  famous  temple ;  drunkennes 

and  debauchery  were  rife  ;  even  through  the  soft  night  of  spring  the  Agor; 

hummed  with  the  busy  throngs  of  idlers  and  revellers.2    It  was  inevitable  tha 

at  such  a  time  there  should  be  a  recrudescence  of  fanaticism,  and  it  is  far  f roi 

improbable  that  the  worthless  and  frivolous  mob,  incited  by  the  Eunuch  priest 

and  Hierodules  of  Artemis,  may  have  marked  out  for  insult  the  little  congre 

gation  which  met  in  the  school  of  Tyrannus,  and  their  well-known  teachei 

This  year  there  was  a  perceptible  diminution  in  the  fast  and  furious  mirth  c 

the  A-rtenrisian  season,  and  the  cause  of  this  falling  off  was  perfectly  notorious 

Not  only  in  Ephesus,  but  in  all  the  chief  cities  of  Proconsular  Asia,  dee 

interest  had  been  excited  by  the  preaching  of  a  certain  Paulus,  who,  in  tl 

very  metropolis  of  idolatry,  was  known  to  be  quietly  preaching  that  they  wei 

no  gods  which  were  made  with  hands.     Many  people  had  been  persuaded  i 

adopt  his  views ;  many  more  had  so  far  at  least  been  influenced  by  them  as  1 

feel  a  growing  indifference  for  mummeries  and  incantations,  and  even  f( 

temples  and  idols.     Consequently  there  arose  in  Ephesus  "  no  small  stir  aboi 

that  way."    Paul  and  his  preaching,  the  brethren  and  their  assemblages,  we: 

in  all  men's  mouths,  and  many  a  muttered  curse  was  aimed  at  them  1 

Megabyzos  and  Melissae,  and  the  hundreds  of  hangers-on  which  gather  aroui 

every  great  institution.    At  last  this  ill-concealed  exasperation  came  to  a  hea 

The  chief  sufferer  from  the  diminished  interest  in  the  goddess  and  h 

1  These  particulars  are  mainly  derived  from  the  account  of  Malalaa. 
a  Achill.  Tat.  5.  :    , 

3  No  one  will  be  astonished  at  this  who  reads  Pliny  s  account  of  the  utter  neglect  hi 
which  heathen  institutions  had  fallen  half  a  century  after  this  time,  in  the  neighbouri 
province  of  Bithynia,  as  a  direct  consequence  of  Christian  teaching,  and  that  though  t 
Christians  were  a  persecuted  sect.  There,  also,  complaints  came  from  the  priests,  t 
purveyors  of  the  sacrifices,  and  other  people  pecuniarily  interested.  They  had  t 
sagacity  to  see  that  their  peril  &«$*<  Christianity  lay  in  its  universality. 
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[ieromenia,  had  been  a  certain  silversmith,  named  Demetrius,  who  sold  to  the 
Igrims  little  silver  shrines  and  images  in  memorial  of  their  visits  to  Ephesns  * 
id  her  temple.  They  were  analogous  to  the  little  copies  in  alabaster  or  silver 
:  the  shrine  of  Loretto,  and  other  famous  buildings  of  Italy ;  nor  was  it  only 
Ephesus,  but  at  every  celebrated  centre  of  Pagan  worship,  that  tho  demand 
•r  such  memorials  created  the  supply.  Demetrius  found  that  his  trade  was 
^ginning  to  be  paralysed,  and  since  the  emasculate  throng  of  sacred  slaves 
id  musicians  dared  not  strike  a  blow  for  the  worship  which  fed  their  lazy 
ce,  he  determined,  as  far  as  he  could,  to  stop  the  mischief.  Calling  together 
trades-union  meeting  of  all  the  skilled  artisans  and  ordinary  workmen  who 
ere  employed  in  this  craft,2  he  made  them  a  speech,  in  which  he  first  stirred 
I  their  passions  by  warning  them  of  the  impending  ruin  of  their  interests,3 
,id  then  appealed  to  their  latent  fanaticism  to  avenge  the  despised  greatness 
I  their  temple,  and  the  waning  magnificence  of  the  goddess  whom  all  Asia 
[id  the  world  worshipped.*  The  speech  was  like  a  spark  on  inflammable 
aterials.  Their  interests  were  suffering,5  and  their  superstition  was  being 
idangered;  and  the  rage  which  might  have  been  despised  if  it  had  only 
^rung  from  greed,  looked  more  respectable  when  it  assumed  the  cloak  of 
jnaticism.  The  answer  to  the  speech  of  Demetrius  was  a  unanimous  shout 
I  the  watchword  of  Ephesus,  "  Great  is  Artemis  of  the  Ephesians ! "  So 
krge  a  meeting  of  the  workmen  created  much  excitement.  Crowds  came 
pcking  from  every  portico,  and  agora,  and  gymnasium,  and  street.  The  whole 
Uby  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  riot,  and  a  rush  was  made  for  the  Jewish 
barter  and  the  shop  of  Aquila.  "What  took  place  we  are  not  exactly  told, 
Lcept  that  the  life  of  the  Apostle  was  in  extremest  danger.  The  mob  was, 
pwever,  balked  of  its  intended  prey.  Paul,  as  in  the  similar  peril  at  Thes- 
Jonica,  was  either  not  in  the  house  at  the  time,  or  had  been  successfully 
ncealed  by  Priscilla  and  her  husband,  who  themselves  ran  great  risk  of 
jing  killed  in  their  efforts  to  protect  him.6    Since,  however,  the  rioters  could 

1  Called  aixfyiSpvixara  vai&ia>  aediculae.  Chrysostom  says  lo-ws  w?  xijSwpta  /u*pa.  Similar 
ages  and  shrines  are  mentioned  in  Ar.  Nub.  598 ;  Dio.  Sic.  i.  15  ;  xv.  49 ;  Dion  Cass. 
ixix.  20 ;  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  22 ;  Amm.  Marcell.  xxii.  13 ;  Petron.  29.  The  custom  is  an 
tremely  ancient  one.  "  The  tabernacle  of  Moloch,  and  the  star  of  your  god  Remphan," 
lich  the  Israelites  took  up  in  the  wilderness,  were  of  the  same  description.  Little 
ages  of  Pallas  (rraWdSia  Treptavro^opa)  Demeter,  &c,  were  in  special  request,  and  an 
;eresting  earthenware  aedicula  of  Cybele  found  at  Athens  is  engraved  in  Lewin,  i.  414. 
>puleius  {Metam.  xi.)  says  that  at  the  end  of  the  festival  small  silver  images  of  Artemis 
ire  placed  on  the  temple  steps  for  people  to  kiss. 

I  2  \Ve  learn  from  numerous  inscriptions  that  guilds  and  trades-unions  (avvepya<rC<uf 
jx/3iw<rei?)  were  common  in  Ionia  (see  Kenan,  p.  355).  ^rexylrai.,  artifices  nobiliores, 
"arat,  operarii  n  (Bengel). 

8  Cf .  Acts  xvi.  19. 

4  "Diana  Ephesia,  cujus  nomen  unicum,  multiform!  specie,  ritu  vario,  nomine  mul- 
ugo,  totus  vcnzratur  orbis  "  (Appul.  Metam.  ii. ).  Pliny  calls  the  temple  ' '  orbis  terrarvim 
raculum  "  (H.  N.  xxxvi.  14) ;  and  the  image  and  temple  are  found  on  the  coins  of 
my  neighbouring  cities. 

|  5  Compare  the  case  of  the  Philippians  (Acts  xvi.  19).  They  were,  as  Calvin  says, 
jhting  for  their  " hearths v  quite  as  much  as  their  "altars,  "ut  scilicet  culinam 
beant  bene  calentem, n 

6  Horn-  xvi.  4. 
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not  find  the  chief  object  of  their  search,  they  seized  two  of  his  companions- 
Gaius  of  Macedonia,1  and  the  faithful  Aristarchus.2  With  these  two  men  i 
their  custody,  the  crowd  rushed  wildly  into  the  vast  space  of  the  theatre 
which  stood  ever  open,  and  of  which  the  still  visible  ruins — "  a  wreck  < 
immense  grandeur  " — show  that  it  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  an 
could  easily  have  accommodated  30,000  spectators.4  Paul,  wherever  he  la 
hidden,  was  within  reach  of  communication  from  the  disciples.  Full 
anxiety  for  the  unknown  fate  of  his  two  companions,  he  eagerly  desired  i 
make  his  way  into  the  theatre  and  there  address  the  rioters.  There 
perhaps,  no  courage  greater  than  that  which  is  required  from  one  who,  i 
imminent  danger  of  being  torn  to  pieces,  dares  to  face  the  furious  insults  an 
raging  passions  of  an  exasperated  crowd.  But  the  powers  and  the  spirit  of  tl 
Apostle  always  rose  to  a  great  occasion,  and  though  ho  was  so  sensitive  thi 
he  could  not  write  a  severe  letter  without  floods  of  tears,  and  so  nervous  th 
he  could  scarcely  endure  to  be  left  for  even  a  few  days  alone,  he  was  qui 
capable  of  this  act  of  supreme  heroism.  He  always  wished  to  be  in  the  for 
front  of  battle  for  his  Master's  cause.  But  his  friends  better  appreciated  41 
magnitude  of  the  danger.  Gains  and  Aristarchus  were  too  subordinate  to  1 
made  scapegoats  for  the  vengeance  of  the  crowd ;  but  they  were  sure  that  tl 
mere  appearance  of  that  bent  figure  and  worn  and  wasted  face,  which  hi 
become  so  familiar  to  many  of  the  cities  of  Asia,  would  be  the  instant  signal  f < 
a  terrible  outbreak.  Their  opposition  was  confirmed  by  a  friendly  messaj 
from  some  of  the  Asiarchs,5  who  rightly  conjectured  the  chivalrous  impul 
which  would  lead  the  Apostle  to  confront  the  storm.  Anxious  to  prove: 
bloodshed,  and  save  the  life  of  one  whose  gifts  and  greatness  they  hi 
learnt  to  admire,  and  well  aware  of  the  excitability  of  an  Ephesian  mob,  tin 
sent  Paul  an  express  warning  not  to  trust  himself  into  the  theatre. 

The  riot,  therefore,  spent  itself  in  idle  noise.  The  workmen  had,  indee 
got  hold  of  Gains  and  Aristarchus ;  but  as  the  crowd  did  not  require  the 
poor  Greeks,  whose  aspect  did  not  necessarily  connect  them  with  what  w« 
generally  regarded  as  a  mere  Jewish  sect,  they  did  not  know  what  to  do  wr 
them.  The  majority  of  that  promiscuous  assemblage,  unable  to  make  an 
thing  of  the  discordant  shouts  which  were  rising  on  every  side,  could  on 
guess  why  they  were  there  at  all.  There  was,  perhaps,  a  dim  impression  th 
some  one  or  other  was  going  to  be  thrown  to  the  wild  boasts,  and  doubtle 
among  those  varying  clamours  voices  were  not  wanting  like  those  with  whi< 
the  theatre  of  Smyrna  rang  not  many  years  afterwards — at  the  martyrdom 
Polycarp— of  "Paul  to  the  lions  1"  "The  Christians  to  the  lions!"6    Oi 

1  Not  Gaius  of  Derbe  (xx.  4)  or  "mine  host "  (Rom.  xvi.  23). 
*  Aristarchus  of  Thessalonicais  mentioned  in  xx.  4 ;  xxvii.  2 ;  Col.  iv.  10 ;  Phiiem.  2 
»  Cf .  Acts  xii  21 ;  Tac.  H.  ii.  80 ;  Cic.  ad  Earn,  viii.  2 ;  Corn.  Nep.  Timol.  iv. 
Jos.  B.  J.  vii.  3,  §  3.    The  theatre  was  the  ordinary  scene  of  such  gatherings. 

4  Fellowes,  Asia  Minor,  p.  274.    Wood  says  25,000  (Ephes.  p.  68). 

5  It  was  the  Asiarch  Philip  at  Smyrna,  who  resisted  the  ery  of  the  mob,  Iv*  k™ 

HoAvKapro*  XeWa  (Euseb.  B.  E.  iv.  15). 

6  See  1  Cor.  iv.  9 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  32 ;  Act.  Mart.  Polycarp.  12.    The  stadium  where  t 
Bestiarii  fought  was  near  the  theatre,  and  the  Temple  of  Artemis  was  in  full  view  of ! 
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ling,  however,  was  generally  known,  which  was,  that  the  people  whose  pro- 
Sedings  wore  the  cause  for  the  tumult  were  of  Jewish  extraction,  a.nd  a 
reek  mob  was  never  behindhand  in  expressing  its  detestation  for  the 
3wish  race.  The  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  it  hard  that  they,  who  had 
ng  been  living  side  by  side  with  the  Ephesians  in  the  amicable  relations  of 
onmerce,  should  share  the  unpopularity  of  a  sect  which  they  hated  quite  as 
uch  as  the  Greeks  could  do.  They  were  anxious  to  explain  to  the  Greeks 
\&  Romans  a  lesson  which  they  could  not  get  them  to  learn— namely,  that 
te  Jews  were  not  Christians,  though  the  Christians  might  bo  Jews.  Accord- 
gly  they  urged  Alexander  to  speak  for  them,  and  explain  how  matters  really 
ood.  This  man  was  perhaps  the  coppersmith  who,  afterwards  also,  did 
aul  much  evil,  and  who  would  be  likely  to  gain  the  hearing  of  Demetrius 
id  his  workmen  from  similarity  of  trade.     This  attempt  to  shift  the  odium 

1  the  shoulders  of  the  Christians  entirely  failed.  Alexander  succeeded  in 
higgling  somewhere  to  the  front,  and  stood  before  the  mob  with  outstretched 
nd  in  the  attempt  to  win  an  audience  for  his  oration.  But  no  sooner  had 
e  mob  recognised  the  well-known  traits  of  Jewish  physiognomy  than  they 
nted  their  hate  in  a  shout  of  "  Great  is  Artemis l  of  the  Ephesians!"  which 
is  caught  up  from  lip  to  lip  until  it  was  reverberated  on  every  side  by  the 
cks  of  Prion  and  Coressus,  and  drowned  all  others  in  its  one  familiar  and 
.animous  roar. 

|  For  two  hours,  as  though  they  had  been  howling  dervishes,  did  this  mongrel 
,-eek  crowd  continue  incessantly  their  senseless  yell.2  By  that  time  they 
i»re  sufficiently  exhausted  to  render  it  possible  to  get  a  hearing.  Hitherto 
h  authorities,  afraid  that  these  proceedings  might  end  in  awakening  Roman 
'ilousy  to  a  serious  curtailment  of  their  privileges,  had  vainly  endeavoured  to 
.5m  the  torrent  of  excitement;  but  now,  availing  himself  of  a  momentary 
X  the  Recorder  of  the  city— either  the  mock  officer  of  that  name,  who  was 
iDsen  by  the  Senate  and  people  for  the  Artemisia,  or  more  probably  the 
rmanent  city  official— succeeded  in  restoring  order.3    It  may  have  been  all 

is,  however,  very  unlikely  that  St.  Paul  actually  fought  with  wild  beasts.  The  ex- 
sssion  was  recognised  as  a  metaphorical  one  (2  Tim.  iv.  17),  anb  2vP«xs  pfrp'  Pc6u«* 
wax*  (Ignat.  Earn.  c.  5) ;  own?  0>?P«H9  ^neOa  (Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  p.  273).  A  legend 
Rurally  attached  itself  to  the  expression  (Niceph,  H.  E.  ii.  25).  The  pseudo-Heraclitus 
f).  vn.),  writing  about  this  time,  says  of  the  Ephesians,  &  <^0Pc6*w  Or,Pia  ycyoi'dre?. 
,reover,  St.  Paul  uses  the  expression  in  a  letter  written  fo/orethis  wild  scene  at  Ephesus 
n  taken  place. 

1 1  preserve  the  Greek  name  because  their  Asian  idol,  who  was  really  Cybele,  had  still 
|J  to  do  with  Diana  than  with  Artemis. 

2  ^b^y  Probably  were  so  far  corrupted  by  the  contact  with  Oriental  worship  as  to 
ara  their  vain  repetitions  in  the  light  of  a  religious  function  "  (see  1  Kings  xviii.  26 : 
tt.  vi.  7).  Moreover,  they  distinctly  believed  that  the  glory,  happiness,  and  perpetuity 
^pnesus  was  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  a  splendid  ritual.  On  the  discovered 
pnption  of  the  decree  which  dedicated  the  entire  month  of  May  to  the  Artemisfcm 
leguris,  are  these  concluding  words  i—ovrto  yaP  to  rh  a^vov  ^  e^Kelc*  yi^eV^  i>  ™Ais 

>€v8o£oTepa  Te  koX  ZvSatfitov  etc  rbv  navra  Stafievel  xpovov  (Boeckh,  2,954).      It  is  probable  that 

^ul  may  have  read  this  very  inscription,  which  seems  to  be  of  the  age  of  Tiberius. 
^Lne  Proconsul  of  Asia  was  practically  autocratic,  being  only  restrained  by  the  dread 
seing  ultimately  brought  to  law.     Subject  to  his  authority  the  chief  towns  of  Asia 
e  autonomous,  managing  their  domestic  affairs  by  the  decisions  of  a  Boul6  and 
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the  more  easy  for  him,  because  one  wno  was  capable  of  making  so  admiral 
skilful  and  sensible  a  speech  could  hardly  fail  to  have  won  a  permane 
respect,  which  enhanced  the  dignity  of  his  position.     "  Ephesians ! "  he 
claimed,  "  what  human  being  is  there  who  is  unaware  that  the  city  of 
Ephesians  is  a  sacristan1  of  the  great  Artemis,   and  the  Heaven -falle 
Since,  then,  this  is  quite  indisputable,  your  duty  is  to  maintain  your  us 
calm,  and  not  to  act  in  the  precipitate  way  in  which  you  have  acted,2 
dragging  here  these  men,  who  are  neither  temple -robbers,3  nor  blasphem 
of  your  goddess.4    If  Demetrius  and  his  fellow-artisans  have  any  compla 
to  lodge  against  any  one,  the  sessions  are  going  on,6  and  there  are  proconsul 
let  them  settle  the  matter  between  them  at  law.     But  if  you  are  making 
further  inquisition  about  any  other  matter,  it  shall  be  disposed  of  in 
regular  meeting  of  the  Assembly.7   For,  indeed,  this  business  renders  us  lia 
to  a  charge  of  sedition,  since  we  shall  be  entirely  unable  to  give  any  reasona 
account  of  this  mass  meeting." 

The  effect  of  this  speech  was  instantaneous. 

"He  called 
Across  the  tumult,  and  the  tumult  fell." 

The  sensible  appeal  of  the  °  vir  pietate  gravis  "  made  the  crowd  repen 
their  unreasoning  uproar,  and  afraid  of  its  possible  consequences,  as 
Recorder  alternately  flattered,  intimidated,  argued,  and  soothed.    It  remhn 

Ekklesia.  The  Recorder  acted  as  Speaker,  and  held  a  very  important  position, 
historic  accuracy  of  St.  Luke  cannot  be  more  strikingly  illustrated  than  it  is  by  on 
the  Ephesian  inscriptions  in  Boeckh,  No.  2,960,  which  records  how  the  "Augustus-low 
(</>iAo<T€/3a<rros)  senate  of  the  Ephesians,  and  its  temple-adorning  (i/ew»copos)  Demos  co 
crated  a  building  in  the  Proconsulship  (enl  avevndTov)  of  Peducssus  Priscinus,  and  by 
decree  of  Tiberius  Claudius  Italicus,  the  "Recorder"  (ypa^arevs)  of  the  Demos. 

i  vwKopov,  "temple-sweeper."     It  was  an  honorary  title  granted  by  the  Empero 
various  cities  in  Asia,  and  often  recorded  on  coins. 

2  Acts  xix.   36,   KaTeo-TaX/meVov?    vTrdpxew   *<u   firjSev   irpOTreTe's    iroielv.      Cicero  (pro  Flo 

gives  a  striking  picture  of  the  rash  and  unjust  legislation  of  Asiatic  cities,  "quur 
theatro  imperiti  homines  rerum  omnium  rudes  ignarique  considerant "  (cf.  Tac.  H.  ii. 

3  Wood,  p.  14.    This,  strange  to  say,  was  a  common  charge  against  Jews  (see 
Rom.  ii.  22). 

4  Another  striking  indication  that  St.  Paul's  method  as  a  missionary  was.  not  to  si 
the  prejudices  of  idolaters.     Chrysostom  most  unjustly  accuses  the  Recorder  of 
making  a  false  and  claptrap  statement. 

5  ayopaioi  ayovrcu,  "  Conventus  peraguntur  "—  not  as  in  E.V.,  "the  law  is  open."  E 

?>rovince  was  divided  into  districts  (8ioi*o]<rei*,  conventus),  which  met  at  some  assize  t< 
*  Ephesum  vero,  alterum  lumen  Asise,  remotiores  conveniunt  "  (Plin.  H.  N,  v.  31). 

6  There  was  under  ordinary  circumstances  only  one  Proconsul  in  any  province, 
plural  may  be  generic,  or  may  mean  the  Proconsul  and  his  assessors  {consiliarii),  as  r\y*> 
means  "the  Procurator  or  his  assessors"  in  Jos.  B.  J,  ii.  16,  §  1.  But  Basnage 
ingeniously  conjectured  that  the  allusion  may  be  to  the  joint  authority  of  the  Imp 
Procurators,  the  knight  P.  Celer,  and  the  freedman  Helius.  In  the  first  year  of  J 
A.D.  54,  they  had,  at  the  instigation  of  Agrippina,  poisoned  Junius  Silanus,  Procc 
of  Asia,  whose  gentle  nature  did  not  preserve  him  from  the  peril  of  his  royal  blood  ( 
Ann.  xiii.  1).  As  P.  Celer  at  any  rate  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  the  year  A.D 
it  is  conjectured  that  he  and  Helius  may  have  been  allowed  to  be  Vice-Proconsul 
this  period  by  way  of  rewarding  them  for  their  crimes  (Lewin,  Fasti  Sacri,  1806, 1 
Biscoe,  On  the  Acts,  pp.  282—285). 

7  There  were  three  regular  meetings  of  the  Assembly  (cwo/uuh  «KKkjj<nai)  every  m 
(and  see  Wood,  p.  50). 
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them  very  forcibly  that,  since  Asia  was  a  senatorial,  not  an  imperial  province, 
and  was  therefore  governed  by  a  Proconsul  with  a  few  officials,  not  by  a 
Proprator  with  a  legion,  they  were  responsible  for  good  order,  and  would 
most  certainly  be  held  accountable  for  any  breach  of  the  peace.  A  day  of 
disorder  might  forfeit  the  privileges  of  years.  The  Recorder's  speech,  it  has 
been  said,  is  the  model  of  a  popular  harangue.  Such  excitement  on  the  part 
of  the  Ephesians  was  undignified,  as  the  grandeur  of  their  worship  was  unim- 
peached ;  it  was  unjustifiable,  as  they  could  prove  nothing  against  the  men ; 
it  was  unnecessary,  as  other  means  of  redress  were  open ;  and,  finally,  ii 
neither  pride  nor  justice  availed  anything,  fear  of  the  Roman  power x  should 
restrain  them.  They  felt  thoroughly  ashamed,  and  the  Recorder  was  now 
able  to  dismiss  them  from  the  theatre. 

It  is  not,  however,  likely  that  the  danger  to  St.  Paul's  person  ceased,  in  a 
month  of  which  he  had  spoiled  the  festivity,  and  in  a  city  which  was  thronged, 
as  this  was,  with  aggrieved  interests  and  outraged  superstitions.  Whether 
he  was  thrown  into  prison,  or  what  were  the  dangers  to  which  he  alludes,  or 
in  what  way  God  delivered  him  "from  so  great  a  death,"2  we  cannot  tell.  At 
any  rate,  it  became  impossible  for  him  to  carry  out  his  design  of  staying  at 
Ephesus  till  Pentecost.3  All  that  we  are  further  told  is  that,  when  the  hubbub 
had  ceased,  he  called  the  disciples  together,  and,  after  comforting  them,4  bado 
the  Church  farewell — certainly  for  many  years,  perhaps  for  ever.5  He  set 
out,  whether  by  sea  or  by  land  we  do  not  know,  on  his  way  to  Macedonia.  From 
Silas  he  had  finally  parted  at  Jerusalem.  Timothy,  Titus,  Luke,  Erastus,  were 
all  elsewhere ;  but  Gaius  and  Aristarchus,  saved  from  their  perilous  position 
in  the  theatre,  were  still  with  them,  and  he  was  now  joined  by  the  two 
Ephesians,  Tychicus  and  Trophimus,  who  remained  faithful  to  him  till  the 
very  close  of  his  career. 

The  Church  which  he  had  founded  became  the  eminent  Christian  metro- 
polis of  a  line  of  Bishops,  and  there,  four  centuries  afterwards,  was  held  the 
great  (Ecumenical  Council  which  deposed  Nestorius,  the  heretical  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople.6  But  "  its  candlestick  "  has  been  for  centuries  "  removed  out 
of  his  place ; "  7  the  squalid  Mohammedan  village  which  is  nearest  to  its  site 
does  not  count  one  Christian  in  its  insignificant  population ; 8  its  temple  is  a 

1  Hackett,  p.  246.  There  was  nothing  on  which  the  Komans  looked  with  such  jealousy 
as  a  tumultuous  meeting,  "  Qui  coetum  et  concentum  fecerit  capitale  sit"  (Sen.  Controv. 
iii.  8).     The  hint  would  not  be  likely  to  be  lost  on  Demetrius. 

2  2  Cor.  i.  10. 

8  The  period  of  his  stay  at  Ephesus  was  rptenW  okr\v  (Acts  xx.  31).  The  ruin  called 
"the  prison  of  St.  Paul"  may  point  to  a  true  tradition  that  he  was  for  a  time  confined, 
and  those  who  see  in  Rom.  xvi.  3  -20,  the  fragment  of  a  letter  to  Ephesus,  suppose  that 
his  imprisonment  was  shared  by  his  kinsmen  Andronicus  and  Junias,  who  were  "  of  note 
among  the  Apostles,"  and  earlier  converts  than  himself. 

4  Acts  XX.  1,  irapcuea\eVas  (A,  B,  D,  E). 

6  It  was  only  the  elders  whom  he  saw  at  Miletus. 

J  AJ>i  431.  7  Rev.  ii.  5. 

8  V.  supra  p.  358.  See,  for  the  present  condition  of  Ephesus,  Arundell,  Seven  Churches 
of  Asia,  p.  27 ;  Fellowes,  Asia  Minor,  p.  274 ;  Falkener,  Ephesus  and  the  Temple  of 
Diana  ;  and  especially  Mr.  J.  T.  Wood's  Discoveries  at  Ephesus.  The  site  of  the  temple 
has  first  been  established  with  certainty  by  Mr.  Wood's  excavations. 
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mass  of  shapeless  ruins ;  its  harbour  is  a  reedy  pool ;  the  bittern  booms  amic 
its  pestilent  and  stagnant  marshes ;  and  malaria  and  oblivion  reign  supreme 
over  the  place  where  the  wealth  of  ancient  civilisation  gathered  around  thi 
scenes  of  its  grossest  superstitions  and  its  most  degraded  sins.  "A  noisj 
flight  of  crows,"  says  a  modern  traveller,  "  seemed  to  insult  it3  silence ;  w< 
heard  the  partridge  call  in  the  area  of  the  theatre  and  the  Stadium,"  l 
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CONDITION  OF  THE   CHURCH  AT  CORINTH. 

"  Hopes  have  precarious  life  ; 
They  are  oft  blighted,  withered,  snapt  sheer  off  ;— 
But  faithfulness  can  feed  on  suffering, 
And  knows  no  disappointment. " — Spanish  Gipsy. 

No  one  can  realise  tne  trials  and  anxieties  which  beset  the  life  of  the  grea 
-apostle  during  his  stay  at  Ephesus,  without  bearing  in  mind  how  grave  wen 
the  causes  of  concern  from  which  he  was  suffering,  in  consequence  of  th< 
aberrations  of  other  converts.  The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  wa 
written  during  the  latter  part  of  his  .three  years'  residence  at  the  Ioniai 
metropolis ; 2  and  it  reveals  to  us  a  state  of  things  which  must  have  rent  hi 
heart  in  twain.  Any  one  who  has  been  privileged  to  feel  a  deep  persona 
responsibility  for  some  great  and  beloved  institution^jwillbest  appreciate  ha 
wave  after  wave  of  affliction  must  have  swept  across  his  sea  of  troubles  as  h 
heard  from  time  to  time  those  dark  rumours  from  Galatia  and  Corinth,  whic' 
showed  how  densely  the  tares  of  the  enemy  had  sprung  up  amid  the  goo 
wheat  whickiia. hacLsows. 

Apollos,  on  his  return  to  Ephesus,  must  have  told  him  some  very  uu 
favourable  particulars.  St.  Paul  had  now  been  absent  from  the  Corinthian 
for  nearly  three  years,  and  they  may  well  have  longed — as  we  see  that  they  di 
long — for  his  presence  with  an  earnestness  which  even  made  them  unjus 
towards  him.  The  little  band  of  converts — mostly  of  low  position,  and  som 
of  them  of  despicable  antecedents — not  a  few  of  them  slaves,  and  some  c 
them  slaves  of  the  most  degraded  rank — were  left  in  the  midst  of  a  heather 
dom  which  presented  itself  at  Corinth  under  the  gayest  and  most  allurin 
aspects.  It  is  not  in  a  day  that  the  habits  of  a  life  can  be  thrown  aside.  Eve 
those  among  them  whose  conversion  was  most  sincere  had  yet  a  terrible  battl 
to  right  against  two  temptations:  the  temptation  to  dishonesty,  which  haj 
mingled  with  their  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood ;  and  the  temptation  to  sojeI 
suality,  which  was  interwoven  with  the  very  fibres  of  their  being.  Wit] 
Christianity  awoke  conscience.     Sins  to  which  they  had  once  lightly,  yieldel 

»  See  Chandler,  pp.  109—137.  *  Probably  about  April,  AD.  ST. 
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is  matters, of  perfect  indiifergficje,  now  required  anjttteass  .effort  to  resiaLfisxd 
'Dvercome,  and  every  failure,  so  far  from  being  at  the  worst  a  venial  weakness 
involved  the  agonies  of  remorse  and  shame.  And  when  they  remembered  the 
superficially  brighter  and  easier  lives  which  they  had  spent  while  they  were 
jet  pagans  ;x  when  they  daily  witnessed  how  much  sin  there  might  be  with  so 
ittle  apparent  sorrow ;  when  they  felt  the  burdens  of  their  life  doubled,  and 
ihose  earthly  pleasures  which  they  had  once  regarded  as  its  only  alleviations 
rendered  impossible  or  wrong — while  as  yet  they  were  unable  to  realise  the 
jxguisite  consolation. jc&  Christian  joy  and  Christian  hope—they  were  tempted 
jither  to  relapse  altogether,  or  to  listen  with  avidity  to  any  teacher  whose 
loctrines,  if  logically  developed,  might  help  to  relax  the  stringency  of  their 
tacred  obligations.  While  Paul  was  with  them  they  were  comparatively  safe, 
rhe  noble  tyranny  of  his  personal  influence  acted  on  them,  like  a~spellf  -and 
j  vith  his  presence  to  elevate,  his  words  to  inspire,  his  example  to  encourage 
ihejOj  they  felt  it  more  easy  to  fling  away  all  that  was  lower  and  viler,  because 
hey  could  realise  their  right  to  what  was  higher  and  holier.  But  when  he 
lad  been  so  long  away — when  thoy  were  daily  living  in  the  great  wicked 
,jtreets,  among  the  cunning,  crowded  merchants,  in  sight  and  hearing  of 
everything  which  could  quench  spiritual  aspirations  and  kindle  carnal  desires; 
^hen  the  gay,  common  life  went  on  around  them,  and  the  chariot- wheels  of  the 
jjord  were  still  afar — it  was  hardly  wonderful  if  the  splendid  vision  began  to 
^ade.  The  lustral  water  of  Baptism  had  been  sprinkled  on  their  foreheads; 
^hey  fed  on  the  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ ;  but,  alas  !  Corinth 
pas  not  heaven,  and  the  prose  of  daily  life  followed  on  the  poetry  of  their 
,irst  enthusiasm,  and  it  was  difficult  to  realise  that,  for  them,  those  living 
greets  might  be  daily  brightened  with  manna  dews.  Their  condition  was  like 
jihe  pause  and  sigh  of  Lot's  wife,  as,  amid  the  sulphurous  storm,  she  gazed 
pack  on  the  voluptuous  ease  of  the  City  of  the  Plain.  Might  they  no  longer 
iaste  of  the  plentiful  Syssitia  on  some  festive  day?  Might  they  not  walk  at 
twilight  in  the  laughing  bridal  procession,  and  listen  to  the  mirthful  jest  ? 
jMight  they  not  watch  the  Hieroduli  dance  at  some  lovely  festival  in  the  Tem- 
ples of  Acrocorinth  ?  Was  all  life  to  be  hedged  in  for  them  with  thorny 
scruples  ?  Were  they  to  gaze  henceforth  in  dreaming  phantasy,  not  upon 
jbright  faces  of  youthful  deities,  garlanded  with  rose  and  hyacinth,  but  on  the 
|aaarred  visage  of  One  who  was  crowned  with  thorns  P  Oh,  it  was  hard  to 
j choose  the  kingdom  of  God ;  hard  to  remember  that  now  they  were  delivered 
put  of  the  land  of  Egypt ;  hard  for  their  enervation  to  breathe  the  eager  and 
jiimcult  air  of  the  pure  wilderness.  It  was  hard  to  give  up  the  coarse  and 
jacar  for  the  immaterial  and  the  far ;  hard  not  to  lust  after  the  reeking  flesh- 
jpots,  and  not  to  loathe  the  light  angel  food ;  hard  to  give  up  the  purple  wine 
[in  the  brimming  goblet  for  the  cold  water  from  the  spiritual  rock ;  hard  to 

*  u  In  the  young  pagan  world 

Men  deified  the  beautiful,  the  glad, 

The  strong,  the  boastful,  and  it  came  to  nought ; 

We  have  raised  pain  and  sorrow  into  he?  ven     (Athelwold). 
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curb  and  crucify  passions  which  once  they  had  consecrated  under  guise 
religion ;  hard  not  to  think  all  these  temptations  irresistible,  and  to  see  1 
way  of  escape  which  God  had  appointed  them  for  each ;  hard  to  be  bidden 
rejoice,  and  not  to  be  suffered  even  to  murmur  at  all  these  hardnesses  of 
And  the  voice  which  had  taught  them  the  things  of  God  had  now  for  so  lo 
been  silent ;  for  three  years  they  had  not  seen  the  hand  which  pointed  them 
Heaven.  It  was  with  some  of  them  as  with  Israel,  when  Moses  was  on  Sin 
they  sat  down  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  rose  up  to  play.  Many,  very  manj 
some  in  shame  and  secrecy,  others  openly  justifying  their  relapse  by  the  dei 
doctrines  of  perverted  truth — had  plunged  once  more  into  the  impurity, 
drunkenness,  and  the  selfishness,  as  though  they  had  never  heard  the  heavei 
calling,  or  tasted  the  eternal  gift. 

So  much  even  A  polios,  must  have  told  the  Apostle;  and  when  he  I 
occasion,  in  a  letter  now  lost 1 — probably  because  it  was  merely  a  brief  a 
businesslike  memorandum — to  write  and  inform  them  of  his  intended, 
subsequently  abandoned,  plan  of  paying  them  a  double  visit,  and  to  bid  th 
contribute  to  the  collection  for  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem,  he  had,  ii 
message  which  required  subsequent  explanation,  briefly  but  emphatica 
bidden  them  not  to  keep  company  with  fornicators.2 

And  now  a  letter  had  come  from  Corinth.  So  far  from  dwelling  on  1 
ruinous  disorders  into  which  many  members  of  the  Church  had  fallen,  it  v 
entirely  self-complacent  in  tone ;  and  yet  it  .proved Jtbe_jixjsiejiee  of  mi 
doctrinal  perplexity,  and,  in  asking  advice  about  a  number  of  practi 
Buhjects,  had  touched  upon  questions  which  betrayed  some  of  the  mo 
and  intellectual  errors  which  the  Church,  in  writing  the  letter,  had  so 
ingenuously  concealed.3 

1.  After  greeting  him,  and  answering  him,  in  words  which  he  quotes,  £ 
"  they  remembered  him  in  all  things,  and  kept  the  ordinances  as  he  delive] 
them,"  4  they  had  asked  him  a  whole  series  of  questions  about  celibacy 
marriage,  which  had  evidently  been  warmly  discussed  in  the  Church,  t 
decided  in  very  different  senses.  Was  married  life  in  itself  wrong,  or  if 
wrong,  yet  undesirable  ?  or,  if  not  even  undesirable,  still  a  lower  and  1 
worthy  condition  than  celibacy  ?  When  persons  were  already  married,  wa: 
their  duty,  or,  at  any  rate,  would  it  be  saintlier  to  live  together  as  though  t 
werejunmaraed  ?  Might  widows  and  widowers  marry  a  second  time  ?  W 
mixed  marriages  between  Christians  and  heathens  to  be  tolerated,  or  ou| 

.  ~. a  Christian  husband  to  repudiate  a  heathen  wife,  ancla  Christian  wife  to  le\ 

a  heathen  husband  ?  and  ought  fathers  to  seek  marriages  for  their  daugEfc 

-     or -let  iiiem  grow  up  as  virgins  ? 

2.  Again,  what  were  they  to  do  about  meats  offered  to  idols  P    They  1 

1  The  spurious  letter  of  the  Corinthians  to  St.  Paul,  and  his  answer,  presenrec 
Armenian,  are  perfectly  valueless, 
j  2  SeelCor.  x.5— 14. 

3  The  interchange  of  such  letters  (nft$»)  on  disputed  points  of  doctrine  between 
■ynagogues  was  common, 

*  1  Cor.  xi  % 
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prefaced  their  inquiry  on  this  subject  with  the  conceited  remark  that  "  they 
all  had  knowledge," 1  and  had  perhaps  indicated  their  own  opinion  by  the 
argument  that  an  idol  was  nothing  in  the  world,  and  that  all  things  were 
lawful  to  their  Christian  freedom.  Still,  they  wished  to  know  whether  they 
might  ever  attend  any  of  the  idol  festivals  ?  The  question  was  an  important 
one  for  the  poor,  to  whom  a  visceraiio 2  was  no  small  help  and  indulgence. 
Was  it  lawful  to  buy  meat  in  the  open  market,  which,  without  their  knowing 
\tj  might  havQ  hnPTi  nflWid  to  iflplfl  ?n  Might  they  go  as  guests  to  their  heathen 
friends  and  relations,  and  run  the  risk^  of  partaking^of  that  which  had  been 
part  of  a  sacrifice  ?3 

3.  Then,  too,  a  dispute  had  risen  among  them  about  the  rule  to  be  observed 
in  assemblies.  Was  it  the  duty  of  men  to  cover  their  heads  ?  Might  women 
appear  with  their  heads  uncovered  ?  And  might  they  speak  and  teach  in  public  ? 

4.  They  had  rlifflr»n1fi>^  also,  about  spiritual  gifts.  Which  was  the  more 
important,  speaking  with  tongues  or  preaching  ?  When  two  or  three  began 
at  the  same  time  to  preach  or  speak  with  tongues,  what  were  they  to  do  ? 

5.  Further,  some  among  them  had  been  perplexed  by  great  dojihis~-^houii 
the  Ttofinrrqpfir)^,  There  were  even  some  who  maintained  that  by  the  Resur- 
rection was  meant  something  purely  spiritual,  and  that  it  was  past  already. 
This  view  had  arisen  from  the  immense  material  difficulties  which  surrounded 
the  whole  subject  of  a  resurrection  of  the  body.  Would  Paul  give  them  his 
solution  of  some  of  their  difficulties  ? 

6.  He  had  afikedihem  to  niake^iollection  for  the  poor  in  Judaea:  they 
would  be  glad  to  hear  something  more  about  this.  What  plana-would  he 
recommend  tn  them  ? 

7.  Lastly,  they  were  very  anxious  to  receive  Apollos  once  more  among 
them.  They  had  enjoyed  his  eloquence,  and  profited  by  his  knowledge. 
Would  Paul  try  to  induce  him  to  come,  as  well  as  pay  them  his  own  promised 
visit? 

Such,  we  gather  from  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  were  the  in- 
quiries  of  a  letter  which  had  been  brought  to  the  Apostle  at  Ephesus  by 
SfAphanayFortunatus.  and  Achaicus.  It  was  inevitable  that  St.  Paul  should 
talk  to  these  worthy  slaves  about  the  Church  of  which  they  were  the  delegates. 
There  was  quite  enough  in  the  letter  itself  to  create  a  certain  misgiving  in 

1  1  Cor.  viii.  1. 

2  Public  feasts  at  funerals  or  idol  festivals,  &c,  Cic.  Off.  ii.  16 ;  Liv.  viii.  32,  &c. 
They  played  a  large  part  in  the  joy  and  plenty  of  ancient  life.  Arist.  Eth.  viii.  9,  5 ; 
Thuc.  ii.  38. 

3  The  Jews  had  strong  feelings  on  this  subject  (cf .  Num.  xxv.  2  ;  Ps.  cvi.  28 ;  Tob.  i. 
10 — 14) ;  but  it  is  monstrous  to  say  that  St.  Paul  here  teaches  the  violation  of  such 
scruples,  or  that  he  is  referred  to  in  Kev.  ii.  14.  On  the  contrary,  he  says,  M  Even  if 
you  as  Gentiles  think  nothing  of  it,  still  do  not  do  it,  for  the  sake  of  others  ;  only  the 
concession  to  the  weak  need  not  become  a  tormenting  scrupulosity."  It  is  doubtful 
whether  even  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  would  not  have  gone  quite  as  far  as  this.  So  strict 
were  Judaic  notions  on  the  subject  that,  in  the  case  of  wine,  for  instance,  not  only  did 
a  cask  of  it  become  undrinkable  to  a  Jew  if  a  single  heathen  libation  had  been  poured 
from  it,  but  "  even  a  touch  with  the  presumed  intention  of  pouring  away  a  little  to  the 
gods  is  enough  to  render  it  unlawful/'    This  is  called  the  law  of  *]D3» 
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his  mind,  and  some  of  its  queries  were  sufficient  to  betray  an  excited  state  oi 
opinion.  But  when  he  came  to  talk  with  these  visitants  from  Chloe's  house 
hold,  and  they  told  him  the  simple  truth,  he  stood  aghast  with  horror,  anc 
was  at  the  same  time  overwhelmed  with  grief.  Reluctantly,  bit  by  bit,  in 
a7iswer  to  his  questionings,  they  revealed  a  state  of  things  which  added  dark- 
ness to  the  night  of  his  distress. 

8.  First  of  all,  ho  learnt  from  them  that  the  Church  which  he  had  founded 
was  split  up  into  deplorable  factions. 

It  was  the  result  of  visits  from  various  teachers  who  had  followed  in  th* 
wake  of  Paul,  and  built  upon  his  foundations  very  dubious  materials  by  wa; 
of  superstructure.  "  Many  teachers,  much  strife,"  had  been  one  of  the  wise 
and  pregnant  sayings  of  the  great  Hillel,  and  it  had  been  fully  exemplified 
at  Corinth,  where,  in  the  impatient  expression  of  St.  Paul,  thoy  had  had  "  ten 
thousand  pedagogues."  The  great  end  of  edification  had  been  lost  sight  of  w 
the  violences  of  faction,  and  all  deep  spirituality  had  been  evaporated  in  dis- 
putatious talk.  He  heard  sad  rumours  of  "strifes,  heartburnings,  rages] 
dissensions,  backbitings,  whisperings,  inflations,  disordcrliness."  * 

i.  It  became  clear  that  even  tha-visit  and  teaching  of  Ap.ollos.Jhad  don€| 
harm — harm  which  he  certainly  had  not  intended  to  do,  and  which,  as  a  loyal|| 
friend  and  follower  of  Paul,  he  was  the  first  to  regret.  Paul's  own  preaching 
to  thesa  Corinthians  had  been  designedly  simple,  dealing  with  the  great  broad 
fact  of  a  Hedeemer  crucified  for  sin,  and  couched  in  language  which  made  nc 
pretence  to  oratorical  ornament.  But  Apollas,  who  had  followed Jum,  thougl 
an  able  man,  was  an  inexperienced  Christian,  and  not  only  by  thejaaijiralcharni 
of  his  impassioned  oratory,  but  also  by  the  way  in  which  he  had  entered  intc 
the  subtle  refinements  so  familiar  to  the  Alexandrian  intellect,  had  uninten- 
tionally led  ihom.:first  of  all  to  to  the  unsophisticated  simplicity  of  St, 
Paul?s  teaching,  and  next  to  give  the  rein  to  all  the  sceptical  fancies  with 
which  their  faith  was  overlaid.  Both  the  manner  and  the  matter  of  the  fervid 
convert  had  so  delighted  them  that,  with  entire  opposition  to  his  own  wishes., 
they  had  elevated  him  into  the  head  of  a  pariy,  and  had  perverted  his  views 
into  dangerous  extravagances.  These  Apollonians  were  so  puffed  up  witl 
the  conceit  of  knowledge,  so  filled  with  the  importance  of  their  own  in- 
tellectual emancipation,  that  they  had  also  begun  to  claim  a  fatal  moral  liberty, 
They  had  distracted  the  Sunday  gatherings  with  the  egotisms  .of  rival  oratory^ 
had  shown  a  contemptuous  disregard  for  the  scruples  of  weaker  brethren  j 
had  encouraged  women  to  harangue  in  the  public  assemblies  as  the  equals  oi 
men;  were  guilty  of  conduct  which  laid  them  open  to  the  charge  of  the 
grossest  inconsistency ;  and  even  threw  the  cloak  of  sophistical  excuse  oveij 
one  crime  so  heinous  that  the  very  heathen  were  ready  to  cry  shame  on  thfl 
offender.  In  the  accounts  brought  to  him  of  this  Apollos-party,  St.  Paul 
could  not  but  see  the  most  extravagant  exaggeration  of  his  own  doctrines— I 
the  half -truths,  which  are  ever  the  most  dangerous  of  errors.    If  it  was  pos«| 

1  2  Cor.  xii.  20. 
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'able  to  wrest  the  truths  which  he  himself  had  taught  into  the  heretical  notions 
vhich  were  afterwards  promulgated  by  Marcion,  his  keen  eye  could  detect  in 
ij  he  perversions  of  the  Alexandrian  eloquence  of  Apollos  the  deadly  germs  of 
lphat  would  afterwards  develop  into  Antinomian  Gnosticism. 

ii.  But  Apollos  was.  noi  ihe  pnlyJleMher  who.  1bad:_ visi^d  GorMh.  Some 
Judaic  Christiana  had  come,  who  had  been  as  acceptable  to  the  Jewish  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  as  Apollos  was  to  the  Greeks.1  Armed  with  commendatory 
etters  from  some  of  the  twelve  at  Jerasalmrij  thpy  p}mmec\  fog  authority  of 
Peter,  or,  as  they  preferred  to  call  him,  of  Kephas.  They  did  not,  indeed,  teach 
,he  necessity  of  circumcision,  as  others  of  their  party  did  in  Galatia.  There 
;he  local  circumstances  would  give  some  chance  of  success  to  teaching  which 
n  Corinth  would  have  been  rejected  with  contempt;  and  perhaps  these  parti- 
cular emissaries  felt  at  least  some  respect  for  the  compact  at  Jerusalem.  But 
ret  their  influence  had  been  very  disastrous,  and  had  caused  the  emergence  of 
i  Petrine  party  in  the  Church.  This  party — the  ecclesiastical  ancestors  of 
ihose  who  subsequently  vented  their  hatred  of  Paul  in  the  Pseudo- Clemen- 
Lines — openly  and  secretly  disclaimed  his  authority,  and  insinuated  disparage- 
ment of  his  doctrines.  Kaphas,  they  said*  was  the  real  head  of  the  Apostles, 
jmd  therefore  of  the  Christians.  Into  his  hands  had  Christ  entrusted  the  keys 
Di.the  kingdom ;  on  the  rock  of  his  confession  was  the  Church  of  the  Messiah 
! 3a be  built.  Paul  was  a  presumptuous  interloper,  whose  conduct  to  Kephas 
'it  Antioch  had  been  most  unbecoming.  For  who  was  Paul  ?  not  an  Apostle 
lit  all,  but  an  unauthorised  innovator.  He  had  been  a  persecuting  Sanhedrist, 
irnd  he  was  an  apostate  Jew.  What  had  he  been  at  Corinth  ?  A  preaching 
itflniffiakex,  nothing  more.  Kephas,  and  other  Apostles,  and  the  brethren  of 
the  Lord,  when  they  travelled  about,  were  accompanied  by  their  wives  or  by 
ministering  women,  and  claimed  the  honour  and  support  to  which  they  were 
entitled.  Why  had  not  Paul  done  the  same  ?  Obviously  because  he  felt  the 
insecurity  of  his  own  position.  And  as  for  his  coming  again,  a  weak,  vacillat- 
ing, unaccredited  pretender,  such  as  he  was,  would  take  care  not  to  come 
again.  And  these  preachings  of  his  were  heretical,  especially  in  their  pro- 
uounced  indifference  to  the  Levitic  law.  Was  he  not  breaking  down  that 
hedge  about  the  law,  the  thickening  of  which  had  been  the  life-long  task  of 
centuries  of  eminent  Rabbis  ?  Yery  different  had  been  the  scene  after 
Peter's  preaching  at  Pentecost !  It  was  the  speaking  with  tongues — not  mere 
dubious  doctrinal  exhortation — which  was  the  true  sign  of  spirituality.  We 
are  more  than  sure  that  the  strong,  and  tender,  and  noble  nature  of  St.  Peter 
would  as  little  have  sanctioned  this  subterranean  counter- working  against  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  as  Apollos  discountenanced  the  impious  audacities 
which  sheltered  themselves  under  his  name. 

1  The  circumstances  of  Corinth  were  very  similar  when  Clement  wrote  them  his  first 
Epistle.  He  had  still  to  complain  of  that  "  strange  and  alien,  and,  for  the  elect  of  God, 
detestable  and  unholy  spirit  of  faction,  which  a  few  rash  and  self-willed  persons 
(irpo<ruira)  kindled  to  such  a  pitch  of  dementation,  that  their  holy  and  famous  reputation, 
80  worthy  of  all  men's  love,  was  greatly  blasphemed  "  (Ep,  ad.  Cor,  i.). 
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iii.  And  then  had  come  another  set  of  Jndaiflftrfl — one  man  in  particular— 
to  whom  the  name  of  even  Kephas  was  unsatisfactory.  He  apparently  was— 
or,  what  is  a  very  different  thing,  he  professed  to  be — an  adherent  of  James, 
and  to  him  even  Peter  was  not  altogether  sound.  He  called  himself 
follower  of  Christ,  and  disdained  any  other  name.  Perhaps  he  was  one  ol 
the  Desposyni.  At  any  rate,,  he  prided  himself  on  having  seen  Christ,  and 
known  Christ  in  the  flesh.  Now  the  Lord  Jesus  had  not  married,  and  James 
the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  was  unmarried ;  and  this  teacher  evidently  share* 
the  Essene  abhorrence  of  marriage.  He  it  was  who  had  started  all  th 
subtle  refinements  of  questions  respecting  celibacy  and  the  married  life.  H 
it  was  who  gathered  around  him  a  few  Jews  of  Ebiohite  proclivities,  whf 
degraded  into  a  party  watchword  even  the  sacred  name  of  Christ.2 

9.  Thus,  as  St,  Paul  now  learnt  fully  for  the  first  time,  the  Church  of  Corint! 
was  a  scene  of  quarrels,  disputes,  partisanships,  which,  in  rending  asundej 
itajinity^rjiinjad jts^ten^th.  On  all  these  subjects  the  Corinthians,  in  thei 
self- satisfied  letter,  had  maintained  a  prudent  but  hardly  creditable  silence 
Nor  was  this  all  that  they  had  concealed.  They  had  asked  questions  abou 
spiritual  gifts ;  but  [it  was  left  for  the  household  of  Chloe  to  break  to  S1 
Paul  the  disquieting  news  that  the  assemblies  of  the  Church  had  degenerate 
into  scenes  so  noisy,  so  wild,  so  disorderly,  that  there  were  times  when  an 
heathen  who  dropped  in  could  only  say  that  they  were  all  mad.  Sometime 
half  a  dozen  enthusiasts  were  on  their  legs  at  once,  all  pouring  forth  wil 
series  of  sounds  which  no  human  being  present  could  understand,  except  tha 
sometimes,  amid  these  unseemly — and  might  they  not  at  times,  with  some  o 
these  Syrian  emissaries,  be  these  half-simulated — ecstasies,  there  were  hear 
words  that  made  the  blood  run  cold  with  shuddering  horror.3  At  othe 
times,  two  or  three  preachers  would  interrupt  each  other  in  the  attempt  t 
gain  the  ear  of  the  congregation  all  at  the  same  moment.  "Women  rose  t 
give  their  opinions,  and  that  without  a  veil  on  their  heads,  as  though  the 
were  not  ashamed  to  be  mistaken  for  the  Hetairae,  who  alone  assumed  such 
unblushing  privilege.  So  far  from  being  a  scene  of  peace,  the  Sunday 
vices  had  become  stormy,  heated,  egotistic,  meaningless,  unprofitable. 

10.  And  there  was  worse  behind.  It  might  at  least  have  been  suppose 
that  the  Agapse  would  bear  some  faint  traditional  resemblance  to  their  nam 
and  be  means  of  reunion  and  blessedness  worthy  of  their  connexion  with  th 
Eucharistic  feast  I    Far  from  it !    The  deadly  leaven  of  selfishness— display 

i  We  cannot  for  a  moment  believe  that  Peter  and  James  really  approved  of  tl 
methods  of  these  men,  because  to  do  so  would  have  been  a  flagrant  breach  of  their  oi 
compact  (Gal.  ii.  9).    But  it  is  matter  of  daily  experience  that  the  rank  and  file 
parties  are  infinitely  less  wise  and  noble  than  their  leaders. 

2  About  the  Christ  party  there  have  been  three  main  views  :— (1)  That  they  wei 
adherents  of  James  (Storr,  &c. ) ;  (2)  that  they  were  neutrals,  who  held  aloof  from  all  parti* 
(Eichhorn,  &c.) ;  (3)  that  they  were  a  very  slight  modification  of  the  Peter-party  (Ban 
Pavl.  i.  272—292).  It  is  remarkable  that  to  this  day  there  is  in  England  and  Americ 
a  sect,  which,  professing  to  disdain  human  authority,  usurps  the  exclusive  name  \ 
"  Christians  "  (see  Schaif.  Apost.  Ch.  i.  339). 

3  1  Cor.  xii.  3  (cf.  1  John  ii.  22 ;  iv.  1—8) ;  'Arotopa  *li|<wr. 
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'iig  itself  in  its  two  forms  of  sensuality  and  pride — had  insinuated  itself  even 
nto  these  once  simple  and  charitable  gatherings.  The  kiss  of  peace  could 
Wdly  be  other  than  a  hypocritical  form  between  brethren,  who  at  the  very 
foment  might  be  impleading  one  another  at  law  before  the  tribunal  of  a 
eathen  Praetor  about  some  matter  of  common  honesty.  The  rich  brought 
eir  luxurious  provisions,  and  greedily  devoured  them,  without  waiting  for 
y  one ;  while  the  poor,  hungry-eyed  Lazaruses — half  -starved  slaves,  who 
ad  no  contributions  of  their  own  to  bring — watched  them  with  hate  and 
tovy  as  they  sat  famishing  and  unrelieved  by  their  full-fed  brethren.  Greedi- 
ness and  egotism  had  thus  thrust  themselves  into  the  most  sacred  unions ; 
tad  ihe  besetting  Corinthian  sin  of  intoxication  had  been  so  little  restrained 
;hat  men  had  been  seen  to  stretch  drunken  hands  to  the  very  chalice  of  the 
Lord! 

1  11.  Last  and  worst,  not  only  had  uncleanness  found  its  open  defenders,  so 
!,hat  Christians  were  not  ashamed  to  be  seen  sitting  at  meat  amid  the  lasci- 
Irious  surroundings  of  heathen  temples,  but  Oiie_._piiominfini-member  of  the 
bhurch  was  living  in  notorious ■  _ crime__with.  his_QwnL  stepmother  during  the 
ifetime  of  his  father;  and,  though  the  very  Pagans  execrated  this  atrocity, 
fret  he  had  not  been  expelled  from  the .  Christian  -  communion,  not  even  made 
w  do  penance  in  it,  but  had  found  brethren  ready,  not  merely  to  palliate  his 
offence,  but  actually  to  plume  themselves  upon  leaving  it  unpunished.  This 
fnan  seems  to  have  been  a  person  of  distinction  and  influence,  whom  it  was 
Advantageous  to  a  Church  largely  composed  of  slaves  and  women  to  count 

bong  them.  Doubtless  this  had  facilitated  his  condonation,  which  may  have 
sn  founded  on  some  antinonian  plea  of  Christian  liberty;  or  on  some  Rabbinic 
•lotion  that  old  ties  were  rendered  non-existent  by  the  new  conditions  of  a 
broselyte ;  or  by  peculiarities  of  circumstance  unknown  to  us.  But  though 
:his  person  was  the  most  notorious,  he  was  by  no  means  the  only  offender,  and 
there  were  Corinthian  Christians — even  many  of  them — who  were  impeni- 
;ently  guilty  of  uncleanness,  fornication,  and  lasciviousness.1  In  none  of 
lis  writings  are  the  Apostle's  warnings  against  this  sin — the  besetting  sin  of 
Jorinth — more  numerous,  more  solemn,  or  more  emphatic.2 

Truly,  a&he  heard  this  catalogue,  of  iniquities^— while  he  listened  to  the  dark 
;ale  of  the  shipwreck  of  all  his  fond  hopes  which  ho  had  learnt  to  entertain 
luring  the  missionary  labour  of  eighteen  months — the  heart  of  St.  Paul  must 
lave  sunk  within  him*  He  might  well  have  folded  his  hands  in  utter  despair. 
iSfiLinight  well  have  pronounced  his  life  and  his  preaching  a  melancholy 
failure.  He  might  well  have  fled  like  Elijah  into  utter  solitude,  and  prayed, 
['  Now,  O  Lord,  take  away  my  life,  for  I  am  not  bettor  than  my  fathers." 
But  it  was  not  thus  that  the  news  affected  this  indomitable  man.  His  heart, 
ndeed,  throbbed  with  anguish,  his  eyes  were  streaming  with  tears,  as,  having 
leard  to  the  bitter  end  all  that  the  slaves  of  Chloe  had  to  tell  him,  he  pro- 
teedodto  make  his  plans.    First,  of  course,  his  intended  brief  immediate 

}  2  Cor.  xii.  2|*  *  I  Cor.  v,  U ;  vi.  15-18 ;  x.  8 ;  rr.  S3,  34. 
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visit  to  Corinth  must  be  given  up,  Neither  he  nor  they  were  yet  in  a  moo 
in  which  their  meeting  could  be  otherwise  than  infinitely  painful.  He  mtu 
at  once  despatch  Titus  to  Corinth  to  inform  them  of  his  change  of  plan,  i 
arrange  about  the  collection,  and  to  do  what  little  he  could,  before  rejoinin 
him  at  Troas.  He  must  also  despatch  a  messenger  to  Timothy  to  tell  him  not  i 
proceed  to  Corinth  at  present.  And  then  he  might  have  written  an  apocalypt: 
letter,  full  of  burning  denunciation  and  fulminated  anathemas  ;  he  might  ha\ 
blighted  these  conceited,  and  lascivious,  and  quarrelsome  disgracers  of  the  nan 
of  Christian  with  withering  invectives,  and  rolled  over  their  trembling  conscience 
thunders  as  loud  as  those  of  Sinai.  Not  such,  however,  was  the  tone  he  adoptee 
or  the  spirit  in  which  he  wrote,  (in  deep  agitation,  which  he  yet  manage 
almost  entirely  to  suppress,  summoning  all  the  courage  of  his  nature,  f  orgettin 
all  the  dangers  and  trials  which  surrounded  him  at  Ephesus,  asking  God  for  tr 
wisdom  and  guidance  which  he  so  sorely  needed,  crushing  down  deep  withi 
him  all  personal  indignations,  every  possible  feeling  of  resentment  or  egotisi 
at  the  humiliations  to  which  he  had  personally  been  subjected,  he  calle 
Sosthenes  to  his  side,  and  flinging  his  whole  heart  into  the  task  immediate] 
before  him,  began  to  dictate  to  him  one  of  the  most  astonishing  and  eloquei 
of  all  his  letters,  the  first  extant  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  Yaried  as  a] 
the  topics  with  which  it  deals,  profound  as  were  the  difficulties  which  ha 
been  suggested  to  him,  novel  as  were  the  questions  which  he  had  to  fao 
alienated  as  were  many  of  the  converts  to  whom  he  had  to  appeal,  we  see  i 
once  that  the  Epistle  was  no  laborious  or  long-polished  composition.  Ei 
lightened  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  St.  Paul  was  in  possession  of  that  insigl 
which  sees  at  once  into  the  heart  of  every  moral  difficulty.  He  was  as  capah 
of  dealing  with  Greek  culture  and  Greek  sensuality  as  with  Judaic  narrov 
ness  and  Judaic  Pharisaism.  He  shows  himself  as  great  a  master  when  r 
is  applying  the  principles  of  Christianity  to  the  concrete  and  complicate 
realities  of  life,  as  when  he  is  moving  in  the  sphere  of  dogmatic  theolog; 
The  phase  of  Jewish  opposition  with  which  he  has  here  to  deal  has  been  modifie 
by  contact  with  Hellenism,  but  it  still  rests  on  grounds  of  externalism,  an 
must  be  equally  met  by  spiritual  truths.  Problems  however  dark,  dotal 
however  intricate,  become  lucid  and  orderly  at  once  in  the  light  of  externs 
distinctions.  In  teaching  his  converts  St.  Paul  had  no  need  to  burn  the  micH 
night  oil  in  long  studies.  Even  his  most  elaborate  Epistles  were  in  realit 
not  elaborate.  They  leapt  like  vivid  sparks  from  a  heart  in  which  the  fii 
of  love  to  God  burnt  until  death  with  an  ever  brighter  and  brighter  flame. 

1.  His  very  greeting  shows  the  fulness  of  Ha  heart.  As  his  authority  had  bee 
impugned,  he  calls  himself  "  an  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christby  the  will  of  God,"  ar 
ndfkfflBefl  thffm  as  a  Obljrcfa,  as  sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  called  to  be  saint 
uniting  with  them  in  the  prayer  for  grace  and  peace  all  who,  whatever  their  diffe: 
ing  shades  of  opinion  or  their  place  of  abode,  call  upon  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesi 
Christ,  both  theirs  and  ours.1    Thus,  in  his  very  aflfaeqa  to  tjip.m,  he  strikes  ft 

1  "Est  enim  haeo  periculosa  tentatio  nullam  Ecclesiara  putare  ubi  non  appareat  perfec 
puritas"  (Calvir).     The  absence  of  fixed  ecclesiastical  organisation  is  clear,  as  be  addresses  ti 
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>y-note  of  his.  asm  claim. to  aathority^and  of  the  unity  and  holiness  which  they  go 
aaply  needed.  "  Observe,  too,"  says  St.  Chrysostom,  "  how  he  ever  nails  them 
iwn  to  the  name  of  Christ,  not  mentioning  any  man — either  Apostle  or  teacher- 
it  continually  mentioning  Him  for  whom  they  yearn,  as  men  preparing  to  awaken 
ose  who  are  drowsy  after  a  debauch.  For  nowhere  in  any  other  Epistle  is  the 
ime  of  Christ  so  continuously  introduced ;  here,  however,  it  is  introduced  frequently, 
iid  by  means  of  it  he  weaves  together  almost  his  whole  exordium.* 'l 

2.  Although  he  has  united  Sosthenes2  with  him  in  the  superscription,  he 
ntinues  at  once  in  the  first  person  to  tell  them  that  he  thanks  God  always  for  the 
•ace  given  them  in  Christ  Jesus,  for  the  eloquence  and  knowledge  with  which 
jayi-were  enriched  in  Hinvao  that  in  waiting  for  the  Apocalypse _PJLHhrist,  they 
[ere  behindhand  in  no  spiritual  gift ;  and  as  the  testimony  of  Christ  was  confirmed 
aong  them,  so  should  Christ  confirm  them  to  be  blameless  unto  the  end,  since  God 
as  faithful,  who  had  called  them  unto  the  communion  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  our 
brd.» 

>  3.  That  communion  leads  him  at  once  to  one  of  the  subjects  of  which  his  heart 
full.  Hft,  has,  heard  nu  inriisputahlfi  authority,  and  not  from  one  person  only,  of 
hisms  and  strifes  among  them,  and  he  implores  them  by  the  name  of  Christ  to 
rive  after  greater  unity  in  thought  and  action.4  They  were  saying,  "I  am  of 
ml,  and  I  of  Apollos,  and  I  of  Kephas,  and  I  of  Christ.' '  What !  has  ChrisjLbeen 
libelled  into  fragments  P5      Some  of  them  called  themselves  his  party ;  but  had  he 

i  crucified ior  them.?  had  they  been  baptised  into  his,  name?  It  may  be  that 
polios,  fresh  from  his  discipleship  to  John's  baptism,  had  dwelt  very  prominently 
\  the  importance  of  that  initial  rite ;  but  so  liable  were  men  to  attach  importance 

the  mere  human  minister,  that  Paul,  like  his  Master,  had  purposely  abstained 
i0m  administering  it,  and  except  Crispus  and  Gaius — and,  as  he  afterwards  recalls, 
iephanas  and  his  household — he  cannot  remember  that  he  has  baptised  any  of  them, 
hnst  had  sent  him  not  to  baptise,  but  to  preach ;  and  that  not  in  wisdom  of  utter- 
jice,  that  Christ's  cross  might  not  be  rendered  void.  The  mention  of  preaching 
J  rings  him  to  the  aberrations  of  the  Apollonian  party.  They  had  attached  immense 
pportance  to  eloquence,  logic,  something  which  they  called  and  exalted  as  wisdom. 
.q  shows  them  that  they  were  on  a  wholly  mistaken  track.  Such  human  wisdom, 
ich  ear-flattering  eloquence,  such  superficial  and  plausible  enticements,  he  had 
sliherately  jsjected.  Of  human  wisdom  he  thought  little.  It  lay  under  the  ban 
'revelation.6  It  had  not  led  the  world  to  the  knowledge  of  God.  It  had  not 
ived  the  world  from  the  crucifixion  of  Christ.    And,  therefore,  he  had  not  preached 

them  about  the  Logos,  or  about  iEons,  or  in  Philonian  allegories,  or  with  philo- 
»phical  refinements.  He  had  offered  neither  a  sign  to  the  Jews,  nor  wisdom  to  the 
reeks.  What  he  had  to  preach  was  regarded  by  the  world  as  abject  foolishness — 
was  the  Cross — it  was  the  doctrine  of  a  crucified  Messiah,  which  was  to  the  Jews 
>volting;  of  a  crucified  Saviour,  which  was  to  the  Greeks  ridiculous ;  but  it  pleased 

itire  community,  and  holds  no  "  bishops  "  responsible  for  the  disorders,  and  for  carrying  out  the 
^communication.  -  ~~"S"^Z 

1  1  Cor.  i.  1 — 3.    The  name  of  Christ  occurs  no  less  than  nine  times  in  the  first  nine  verses. 

*  Whether  the  Sosthenes  of  Acts  xviii.  17,  who  may  have  been  subsequently  converted  (Wetst. 
576),  or  an  unknown  brother,  we  do  not  know.  He  may  have  been  one  of  the  bearers  of  the 
mnthian  letter  to  Ephesus  ;  *'  one  of  the  seventy,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Colophon  "  (Euseb. 
.  E.  i.  12). 

i  *  i.  4 — 9.  Observe  the  perfect  sincerity  of  the  Apostle.  Me  desires,  as  always,  to  thank  God 
[i  behalf  of  his  converts  ;  here,  however,  ho  has  no  moral  praise  to  imply.  The  Corinthians  have 
ceived  rich  spiritual  blessings  and  endowments,  but  he  cannot  speak  of  them  as  he  does  of  the 
lessalonians  or  Philippians. 

4  Ver.  10,  i>ot  teal  .  .  .  yviofirj,  "  intus  in  credendis,  et  sententia  prolata  in  agendis  "  (Bengel). 

8  It  is  deeply  instructive  to  observe  that  St.  Paul  here  refuses  to  enter  into  the  differences  of 
ew  from  which  the  parties  sprang.  He  does  not  care  to  decide  which  section  of  wrangling 
theologians  "  or  "  churchmen  "  is  right  and  which  is  wrong.  He  denounces  the  spirit  of  party  as 
sin  and  a  shame  where  unity  between  Christians  is  the  first  of  duties  and  the  greatest  of 
ivantages. 

6  i.  20,  nov  ovfrurrifi  *.  t.  A„  but  in  Isa.  xxxiii.  18  (cf.  Ps.  xlviiL  12),  "  where  is  he  who  counteth 
e  towers!" 
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God  to  save  believers  by  the  foolishness  (in  the  world's  view}  of  the  thing  preache 
and  it  was  to  those  who  were  in  the  way  of  salvation  the  wisdom  and  the  power 
God.  They  were  not  the  wise,  and  the  mighty,  and  the  noble  of  the  world,  but, 
a  rule,  the  foolish,  and  the  weak,  and  the  despised.2  It  was  not  with  the  worl 
power,  but  with  its  impotences ;  not  with  its  strength,  but  with  its  feebleness; 
with  its  knowledge,  but  with  its  ignorance ;  not  with  its  rank,  but  its  ignoblene 
not  with  kings  and  philosophers,  but  with  slaves  and  women,  that  its  divine  for 
were  allied ;  and  with  them  did  God  so  purpose  to  reveal  His  power  that  no  gl< 
could  accrue  to  man,  save  from  the  utter  abasement  of  human  glory.  That 
why  Paul  had  come  to  them,  not  with  rhetoric,  but  with  the  simple  doctrine 
Chxist_crucified;3  not  with  oratorio  dignity,  but  in  weakness,  fear,  and  tremblii 
not  with  winning  elocution,  but  with  spiritual  demonstration  and  spiritual  powe: 
so  that  man  might  be  utterly  lost  in  God,  and  they  might  feel  the  origin  of  tl 
faith  to  be  not  human  but  divine.4 

4.  Yet  they  must  not  be  misled  by  his  impassioned  paradox  into  the  notion  t 
the  matter  and  method  of  his  teaching  was  really  folly.  On  the  contrary,  it  l 
wisdom  of  the  deepest  and  loftiest  kind — only  it  was  a  wisdom  of  God  hidden  fr 
the  wise  of  the  world ;  a  wisdom  of  insight  into  things  which  eye  hath  not  seen  3 
ear  heard,  and  which  had  never  set  foot  on  human  heart,5  but  which  were  revea 
to  him  by  that  Spirit  which  alone  searcheth  the  depths  of  God,6  and  which  he  1 
taught  in  words  not  learnt  from  wisdom,  but  from  that  same  Spirit  of  God,  cc 
bining  spirituals  with  spirituals.7  And  this  spiritual  wisdom  was,  to  the  natu 
man,8  folly,  because  it  could  be  only  discerned  by  a  spiritual  faculty  of  which 
natural  man  was  absolutely  devoid.  It  was  to  him  what  painting  is  to  the  blind, 
music  to  the  deaf.9  But  the  spiritual  man  possesses  the  requisite  discernment,  a 
sharing  the  mind  of  Christ,  is  thereby  elevated  above  the  reach  of  merely  natu 
judgment. 

5._And  then,  with  wholesome  irony,  he  adds  that  this  divine  condition,  wh 
was  earthly  folly,  he  could  only  teach  them  in  its  merest  elements  ;  in  its  perfect 
it  was  only  for  the  perfect,  but  they,  who  thought  themselves  so  wise  and  learn 
were  in  spiritual  wisdom  fleshen  babes,  needing  milk  such  as  he  had  given  th< 
not  meat,  which  they — being  fleshly — were  still  too  feeble  to  digest.10  These  mij 
seem  hard  words,  but  while  there  were  envy,  and  strife,  and  divisions  among  th< 
how  could  they  be  regarded  as  anything  but  fleshy  and  unspiritual?  Paul  t 
Apollos !  who  were  Paul  and  Apollos  but  mere  human  ministers  ?  Paul  planti 
Apollos  watering— neither  of  them  anything  in  himself,  but  each  of  them 
in  their  ministry,  and  each  responsible  for  l/is  own  share  in  it.  God  only  gave 
harvest.    "  God's  fellow- workers  are  we ;  God's  acre,  God's  building  are  ye."    Pj 

1  i.  21,  Sia  TTj?  fuopCajs  tov  lajpvy/naTo?,  not  "  the  foolishness  of  preaching  "  (xTjpv^ews).  In  23 
"cross,"  " stumblingblock,"  "folly,"  " power "  would  be  respectively  seccel,  miscol,  mashcal,  s 
and  some  see  in  it  a  sign  that  St.  Paul  had  in  his  thoughts  a  Syriac  paronomasia  (Winer,  .A 
Gramm.,  E.  T.,  p.  658). 

2  A  needful  warning  to  "  Corinthios  non  minus  lascivia,  qnam  opulentid,  et  philosophiae  sti 
insignes  "  (Cic.  De  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  32). 

3  All  the  more  remarkable  because  "  a  Corinthian  style  "  meant  "  a  polished  style "  (We 
ad  loc). 

*  1.  19  ;  ii.  5 ;  cf.  Jer.  ix.  23,  24  ;  Isa.  xxxiii.  18,  is  freely  cited  from  the  LXX. 

6  Possibly  a  vague  echo  of  Isa.  lxiv.  4  (cf.  lii.  15,  and  lxv.  17)  ;  or  from  some  lost  book  (Chr 
like  the  "  Revelation  of  Elias,"  enl  *apSiav  ave^rj,  l).  bv  nbs.  Both  explanations  are  possible, 
the  lost  book  may  have  echoed  Isaiah.     A  modern  theory  regards  the  words  as  liturgical. 

6  Ver.  10.    The  attempt  to  make  Rev.  ii.  24  an  ironical  reference  to  this  is  most  baseless. 

7  Yer.  13,  nvevixariKois  irvevixaTLica  crvy/cptVoi/re?,  others  render  it  "  explaining  spiritual  thing 
spiritual  men  "  (Gen.  xi.  8  ;  Dan.  v.  12  ;  LXX.)  or  "  in  spiritual  words." 

8  Ver.  11,  i£rvxi*<*»  "  homines  soli  us  animae  ct  carnis  "  (Tort.  Dejejun.  17). 

9  ii.  6 — 16.  He  refutes  the  Alexandrian  teaching  by  accepting  its  very  terms  and  princip 
"mystery,"  "initiated,"  "spiritual  man,"  &c,  but  showing  that  it  is  an  eternal  universal  real 
not  some  apprehension  of  particular  men  (see  Maurice,  Unity,  p.  40S). 

10  iii.  2,  a-apKivol ;  4,  vapKucoU.  A  severe  blow  at  Alexandrian  conceit.  lie  has  to  treat  tl 
not  as  adepts  but  as  novices,  not  as  hierophants  but  as  uninitiated,  not  as  "  theologians,"  bu 
catechumens,  for  the  very  reason  that  they  thought  so  much  of  themselves  (cf.  the  exactly  analog 
language  of  our  Lord  in  John  ix.  41). 
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us  a  wise  master-builder,  has  laid  the  foundation ;  others  were  building  on  it  all 
orts  of  superstructures.  But  the  foundation  was  and  could  be  only  one — namely, 
Jurist — and  the  gold,  silver,  precious  marbles,  logs,  hay,  stubble,  built  on  it  should 
!>e  made  manifest  in  its  true  quality  in  God's  ever-revealing  fire,1  and  if  worthless, 
thould  be  destroyed,  however  sincere  the  builder  might  be.  If  his  superstructure 
fras  sound,  he  would  be  rewarded ;  if  perishable,  it  would  be  burnt  in  the  consuming 
lame,  and  he  should  suffer  loss,  though  he  himself,  since  he  had  built  on  the  true 
•oundation,  would  be  saved  as  by  fire.2  Did  they  not  know  then  that  they  were  a 
emple,  a  holy  temple  for  the  spirit  of  God  ?  If  any  man  destroy  God's  temple,  God 
hall  destroy  him.  And  human  wisdom  might  destroy  it,  for  before  God  human 
visdom  was  folly.  The  mere  human  wisdom  of  this  or  that  favourite  teacher  has 
frothing  to  do  with  the  real  building.  If  a  man  wanted  Divine  wisdom,  let  him 
^ain  it  by  the  humble  paths  of  what  was  regarded  as  human  folly.  How  unworthy, 
hen,  to  be  boasting  about  mere  human  teachers — how  unworthy  was  it  of  their  own 
immense  privilege  and  hope — when  all  things  were  theii-3 — Paul,  Apollos,  Kephas, 
>he  universe,  life,  death,  the  immediate  present,  the  far  future — all  theirs,  and  they 
[Jurist's,  and  Christ  God's.  Their  party  leaders  were  but  poor  weak  creatures  at 
(he  best,  of  whom  was  required  one  thing  only — faithfulness.  As  for  himself  he 
regarded  it  as  a  matter  utterly  trivial  whether  he  were  judged  by  their  tentative 
opinions  or  by  man's  insignificant  feeble  transient  day;3  nay,  he  even  judged  not 
oimself.  He  was  conscious  indeed  of  no  sin  as  regards  his  ministry;4  but  even  on 
ihat  he  did  not  rely  as  his  justification,  depending  only  on  the  judgment  of  the  Lord. 
f  So  then  be  not  ye  judging  anything  before  the  due  time  until  the  Lord  come,  who 
ihall  both  illuminate  the  crypts  of  darkness  and  reveal  the  counsels  of  the  heart." 
Chen,  and  not  till  then,  shall  the  praise  which  he  deserves,  and  no  other  praise, 
iccrue  to  each  from  God.5 

6.  He  had,  with  generous  delkjacy,  designedly  put  into  prominence  his  own 
lame  and  that  of  Apollos  (instead  of  those  of  Kephas  or  the  Jerusalem  emissary)  as 
inwilling  leaders  of  factions  which  they  utterly  deprecated,  that  the  Corinthians 
night  learn  in  their  case  not  to  estimate  them  above  the  warrant  of  their  actual 
words,6  and  might  see  that  he  was  actuated  by  no  mere  jealousy  of  others,  when  he 
Renounced  their  inflated  exasperation  amongst  themselves  in  the  rival  display  of 
vhat  after  all,  even  when  they  existed,  where  not  intrinsic  merits,  but  gifts  of  God.7 
Jjid  what  swelling  self-appreciation  they  showed  in  all  this  party  spirit !  For 
rhem  the  hunger,  and  the  poverty,  and  the  struggle,  are  all  over.  What  plentitude 
md  satiety  of  satisfaction  you  have  gained  ;  how  rich  you  are ;  what  thrones  you 
lit  on ;  and  all  without  us.  Ah,  would  it  were  really  so,  that  we  might  at  least 
ihare  your  royal  elevation  !  For  the  position  of  us  poor  Apostles  is  very  different. 
;'  God,  I  think,  displayed  us  last  as  condemned  criminals,8  a  theatric  spectacle  to  the 
miverse,  both  angels  and  men.  We  are  fools  for  Christ's  sake,  but  ye  are  wise  in 
Christ ;  we  weak,  but  ye  strong ;  ye  glorious,  but  we  dishonoured.    Up  to  this  very 

1  iii.  13,  airoKoAvTrreTai.  By  calling  this  a  praesens  futurascens,  and  not  recognising  the  normal, 
mceasing  operation  of  the  moral  laws  of  God,  commentators  have  missed  a  great  truth  («f.  Matt. 
til.  10 ;  Col.  iii.  6 ;  Eph.  v.  6). 

8  St.  Paul  does  not  care  to  make  his  metaphor  "run  on  all  fours."  The  general  application  is 
ufficient  for  him.    (Bee  Reuss,  Les  Epitres,  i.  169.) 

8  iv.  3,  avajcpitoo.  An  cmakrisis  was  an  examination  preliminary  to  trial,  ifiepas,  this 
orcible  expression  has  been  explained  as  a  Hebraism  (Jer.  xvii.  16),  a  Cilicism  (Jer.  ad  Algas.  10), 
nd  a  Latinism  (diem  dicere,  &c,  Grot.). 

4  Ver.  4,  ovSev  .  .  .  tuavrai  ovvoiSa,  "I  am  conscious  of  no  guilt  "("Nil  conscire  sibi,"  Hor. 
-p.  I.  i.  61).  "  I  know  nothing  by  myself,"  in  this  sense  is  old  English.  **  I  am  sorry  that  each 
iault  can  be  proved  by  the  queen  "  (Cranmer,  Letter  to  Henry  VIII. ). 

5  iv.  1—4. 

6  iv.  6.  The  word  foove'iv  is  omitted  by  the  chief  Uncials.  I  take  /u»j  vtrtp  5  yiypanrai.  to  be  a 
k>rt  of  proverb,  like  "  keep  to  your  written  evidence."  Throughout  this  section  St.  Paul's  mind  is 
lull  of  the  word  "  inflation  "  (tpvcriovade  ;  ver.  18,  tyvaubOritrav  ;  19,  7re</>v<na>p.eVwi/ ;  v.  2, 7re<f>v<riw/u.eW ; 
iii.  1,  tj  yvSurif  <f>v<rioi ;  xiii.  4,  17  aydnt)  ov  ^vo-iovrat).  This  is  because  when  St.  Paul  comes  to 
ihem,  he  is  afraid  of  finding  this  vice  of  a  conceited  theology.  2  Cor.  xii.  20,  <f>v<riw«T5c$.  Elsewhere 
he  word  only  occurs  in  Col.  ii.  18. 

'  iv.  7  Tts  yap  <re  StaxpiVei ; 

8  iv.  9  is  €7ri9araTtov5,  "  veluti  bcsiiarios"  'Tert.  De  Pudte.  14). 
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hour  we  both  hunger  and  thirst,  and  are  ill-clad,1  and  are  buffeted,  and  are  hustle 
from  place  to  place,  and  toil,  working  with  our  own  hands ;  being  abused,  wo  bless 
being  persecuted,  we  endure ;  being  reviled,  we  entreat ;  as  refuse  of  the  universe 
are  we  become,  the  offscouring  of  all  things  till  now."  These  are  bitter  and  ironic; 
words  of  contrast  between  you  and  us,  I  know ;  but  I  write  not  as  shaming  you. 
am  only  warning  you  as  my  beloved  children.  For,  after  all,  you  are  my  childrei 
Plenty  of  teachers,  I  know,  have  followed  me ;  but  (and  here  comes  one  of  h 
characteristic  impetuosities  of  expression)  even  if  you  have  a  myriad  pedagogues 
In  Christ — however  numerous,  or  stern,  or  authoritative — you  have  not  mar 
fathers.  It  was  I  who  begot  you  through  the  Gospel  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  I  ther 
fore  entreat  you  to  follow  my  example ;  and  on  this  account  I  sent  you  my  belovt 
and  faithful  son  Timothy,  to  remind  you  of  my  invariable  practice  and  teaching 
Do  not  think,  however,  that  I  am  afraid  to  confront  in  person  the  inflated  oppositk 
of  some  who  say  that  I  do  not  really  mean  to  come  myself.  Come  I  will,  and  th 
soon,  if  the  Lord  will ;  and  will  ascertain  not  what  these  inflated  critics  say,  h 
what  they  are  ;  not  their  power  of  talk,  but  of  action.  "  But  what  will  ye  ?  Am 
to  come  to  you  with  a  rod,  or  in  love  and  the  spirit  of  gentleness  ?"5 

7.  One  thing  at  least  needs  the  rod.  A  case  of  incest — of  a  son  taking  h 
father's  wife— so  gross,  that  it  does  not  exist  even  among  the  heathen,6  is  absolute 
notorious  among  you,  and  instead  of  expelling  the  offender  with  mourning  ai 
shame,  you — oh !  strange  mystery  of  the  invariable  connexion  between  sensualii 
and  pride — have  been  inflated  with  sophistical  excuses  about  the  matter.7  "  I, 
any  rate,  absent  in  body,  but  present  in  spirit,  have  already  judged  as  thou* 
actually  present  the  man  who  acted  thus  in  this  thing,  in  the  name  of  our  Lo: 
Jesus  Christ — you  being  assembled  together,  and  my  spirit  which  is  present  wi 
you,  though  my  body  is  absent — with  the  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  hai 
over  such  a  man  to  Satan,  for  destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be  sav« 
in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."8  If  any  passage  of  the  letter  was  writt< 
with  sobs,  which  are  echoed  in  his  very  words,  as  Sosthenes  wrote  them  down  fro 
his  lips,  it  is  this.  He  summons  up  the  scene  and  sentence  of  excommunicatio 
He  is  absent,  yet  he  is  there;  and  there,  with  the  power  of  Christ,  he  pronounc 
the  awful  sentence  which  hands  over  the  offender  to  Satan  in  terrible  mercy,  that  1 
destruction  of  his  flesh  he  may  be  saved  in  the  spirit.  And  then  he  adds,  "  T3 
subject  of  your  self-glorification  is  hideous.9  Know  ye  not  that  a  little  leav< 
leaveneth  the  whole  lump  ?  Purge  out  then  at  once  the  old  leaven,  that  ye  may  ] 
a  new  lump,  as  ye  are  (ideally)  unleavened.10    For  indeed  our  Passover  is  slain  Jj 

i  Cf.  2  Cor.  xi.  27. 

8  ireptKaflapjaara,  purgainenta,  "  things  vile,  and  worthless,  and  to  be  flung  away,"  not "  piacul 
offerings,"  vepi^rqu-a.  The  Scholiast  on  Ar.  Pint.  456,  says,  that  in  famines  and  plagues  it  was  ; 
ancient  Greek  and  Roman  custom  to  wipe  off  guilt  by  throwing  wretches  into  the  sea,  with  t 
words  "  Become  owr  peripsema."  The  reference  here  is  probably  less  specific,  but  cf.  Prov.  xxi.  1 
>Di3  (LXX.),  Tob.  v.  18.  ryw  irepi^fta  <rov  became  (from  this  view)  a  common  Christian  expressi< 
{Wordsworth,  ad  ho.). 

8  iv.  15,  B-ouSaywyoi/s. 

*  St.  Paul  had  already  Bent  him,  before  the  necessity  had  arisen  for  the  more  immediate  despafr 
of  Titus  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  countermanded  the  order,  uncertain,  however,  whether  the  messe 
cer  would  reach  him  in  time,  and  rather  expecting  that  Timothy  would  arrive  among  tbem  befc 
himself  ("  if  Tiniotheus  come,"  xvi.  10).  In  any  case  the  Corinthians  would  have  heard  th 
Timothy  had  been  sent  to  come  to  them  through  Macedonia,  and  Paul's  enemies  drew  ve 
unfavourable  inferences  from  this. 

*  iv.  6—21. 
6  The  6i><yu£{€Tai,  "is  named,"  of  our  text  is  spurious,  being  omitted  in  «,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  < 

As  to  the  fact  illustrated  by  the  almost  local  tragedy  of  Hippolytus,  see  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  5,  "O  muliei 
Bcelus  incredibile  et  praeter  hanc  unam  in  omni  vita  inauditum"  (Wetst.  ad  loc). 


i  This  might  seem  inconceivable  ;  but  v.  supra,  p.  383. 
8  It  was  the  last  awful,  reluctant  declaration,  "1 


"that  a  man  who  has  wilfully  chosen  an  ei 
master,  shall  feel  the  bondage  that  he  may  loathe  it,  and  so  turn  to  his  true  Lord"  (Maurice,  UnU 
p.  414).    On  the  comparative  leniency  of  excommunication  see  Hooker,  Eccl.  Pol.  iii.  1,  13. 
8  V.  6,  ow  KaXbv  (litotes),  to  Kauxw-a.  v^uav  (not  Kavxw-s)- 

18  St.  Paul  was  writing  near  the  time  of  the  Passover ;  but  the  allusions  are  spiritual. 
11  v.  7,  tTvOri,  "slain"  (Matt,  xxii  4 :  Acts  x.  13).    The  "for  us,"  vn-ep  txiiv  is  a  doctrinal  glo 
not  found  in  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  Q. 
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fhrist.     Let  us,  then,  keep  the  feast,  not  with  the  old  leaven,  neither  with  leaven 
if  vice  and  wickedness,  but  with  unleavenedness  of  sincerity  and  truth." 1 

And  here  he  pauses  to  explain  a  clause  in  his  last  Epistle  which  had  excited 
lirprise.  In  it  he  had  forbidden  them  to  associate  with  fornicators.  This  had  led 
lem  to  ask  the  astonished  question2  whether  it  was  really  their  duty  to  go  out  of 
He  world  altogether  P  His  meaning  was,  as  he  now  tells  them,  that  if  any  Christian 
tere  notoriously  guilty,  either  of  fornication  or  any  other  deadly  sin,3  with  such 
ley  were  not  to  associate,— not  even  to  sit  at  table  with  them.  They  really  need 
pt  have  mistaken  his  meaning  on  this  point.  What  had  he,  what  had  they,  to  do 
tith  judging  the  outer  world  ?  This  passage  reads  like  a  marginal  addition,  and  he 
fids  the  brief,  uncompromising  order,  "Put  away  at  once  that  wicked  man  from 
nong  yourselves."  4 

i  8.  The  allusion  to  judging  naturally  leads  him  to  another  point.  Dare  they,  tho 
sstined  judges  of  the  world  and  of  angels,  go  to  law  about  mere  earthly  trifles,  and 
lat  before  tho  heathen?  Why  did  they  not  rather  set  up  the  very  humblest 
embers  of  the  Church  to  act  as  judges  in  such  matters  ?  Shame  on  them  !  So 
iise  and  yet  no  one  of  them  wise  enough  to  be  umpire  in  mere  trade  disputes  ? 
tetter  by  far  have  no  quarrels  among  themselves,  but  suffer  wrong  and  loss;  but, 
[as !  instead  of  this  some  of  them  inflicted  wrong  and  loss,  and  that  on  their  own 
rethren.  Then  follows  a  stern  warning — the  unjust  should  not  inherit  the  kingdom 
f.  God — "  Be  not  deceived" — the  formula  by  which  he  always  introduces  his  most 
>lemn  passages — neither  sensual  sinners  in  all  their  hideous  varieties,  nor  thieves, 
[>r  over-reachers,  nor  drunkards,  nor  revilers,  nor  extortioners,  shall  inherit  the 
ngdom  of  God.  "And  these  abject  things  some  of  you  were;5  but  ye  washed 
ourselves,  but  ye  were  sanctified,  but  ye  were  justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
3sus,  and  the  Spirit  of  our  God."  It  is  evident  that  some  of  them  were  liable  to  be 
jceived ;  that  they  liked  to  be  deceived  on  this  point,  and  they  seem  to  have  boldly 
id  that  the  Christian  is  free,  that  "  all  things  are  lawful"  to  him  because  he  is  no 
nger  under  the  law,  but  under  grace.  "  All  things  -are  lawful  to  me."  Yes,  says 
t.  Paul,  but  all  things  are  not  expedient.  "  All  things  are  lawful  to  me."  Yes,  but 
twill  not  become  tho  slave  of  the  fatal  tyranny  of  anything.  The  case  of  meats, 
hich  perhaps  they  adduced  to  show  that  they  might  do  as  they  liked,  irrespective 
( the  Mosaic  law,  was  not  a  case  in  point.  They  were  a$id<popa — matters  of  indif- 
rence  about  which  each  man  might  do  as  he  liked ;  they,  and  the  belly  which 
similated  them,  were  transient  things,  destined  to  be  done  away  with.  Not  so  the 
•)dy ;  that  was  not  created  for  fornication,  but  for  the  Lord,  and  as  God  had  raised 
lirist  so  should  He  raise  the  bodies  of  Christ's  saints.  And  then — thus  casually  as 
were  in  this  mere  passing  reference — he  lays  down  for  all  time  the  eternal  princi- 
es  which  underlie  the  sacred  duty  of  chastity.  He  tells  them  that  their  bodies, 
teir  members,  are  not  their  own,  but  Christ's ; — that  the  union  with  Christ  is 
testroyed  by  unions  of  uncleanness ; — that  sensuality  is  a  sin  against  a  man's  own 
»dy ;  that  a  Christian's  body  is  not  his  own,  but  a  temple  of  the  indwelling  Spirit, 
id  that  ho  is  not  his  own,  but  bought  with  a  price.  "  Therefore,"  he  says,  feeling 
at  ho  had  now  laid  down  truths  which  should  be  impregnable  against  all  scepticism, 
glorify  God  in  your  body."  6 

9.  This  paragraph,  touching  as  it  has  done  on  the  three  topics  of  chastity,  meats 
fered  to  idols,  and  the  resurrection,  introduces  very  naturally  his  answers  to  their 
quiries  on  these  subjects,  and  nobly  wise  they  are  in  their  charity,  their  wisdom, 
eir  largo-heartedness.     He  is  not  speaking  of  marriage  in  the  abstract,  but  of 



▼•  1 — 0.  *  V.  10,  «ret  60eiXcre  a  pa,  k.  t.  \. 

*  Ver.  11,  "  or  an  idolater."  Evidently  as  in  x.  7 ;  Col.  iii.  5  ;  otherwise  how  could  he  be  a 
instian?  Unless  he  is  thinking  of  some  hybrid  Christian  of  the  type  of  Constantine,  who  "  bowed 
,the  house  of  Rimmon." 

4  y.  9—13,  'E£<£paTe.  The  xai  (omitted  in  h,  A,  B,  C,  P,  G)  is  spurious,  and  spoils  the  character- 
te  abruptness. 

*  vi.  11,  ravia.  rive?  rjre. 

6  vi.  1—20.  The  words  which  follow  in  our  version.  *at  iv  t«3  rWvuan  vuut>,  ariva  eariTov  9*w$ 
i  omitted  in  «,  A,  B,  C,  P,  E,  F,  G. 
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marriage  regarded  with  reference  to  the  near  advent  of  Christ,  and  relating  to  t 
circumstances  and  conditions  of  the  most  corrupt  city  of  ancient  Greece.  T 
Corinthian  letter  seems  to  have  been  written  by  those  members  of  the  Church  wl 
partly  it  may  be  in  indignant  revolt  against  the  views  of  the  small  faction  whi 
had  adopted  Antinomian  opinions,  seem  to  have  regarded  celibacy  as  the  only  perf « 
form  of  life.  In  the  abstract,  somewhat  hesitatingly,  and  with  the  confession  tl 
hero  he  is  not  sure  of  his  ground,  and  is  therefore  offering  no  authoritative  decisi< 
St.  Paul  on  the  whole  agrees  with  them.1  "  He  quotes,  with  something  of  appro v 
their  dictum  that  the  maiden  life  is  the  best,2  and  utters  the  wish  that  all  had  1 
same  spiritual  grace3 — the  charisma  of  continence — as  he  himself.  But  since  t 
was  not  the  case,  as  a  permitted  remedy  against  the  universal  prevalence  of  i 
chastity,  he  recommended  (but  not  by  way  of  distinct  injunction)  that  Christie 
should  live  together,  and  with  no  long  ascetic  separations,  in  the  married  state.4 
regards  widowers5  and  widows  their  celibacy  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  would  be 
honourable  state,  but  immediate  marriage  would  be  better  than  long-contini 
desires.6  Divorce  had  been  discouraged  by  Christ  himself,  and  on  that  analogy 
pronounced  against  any  voluntary  dissolution  of  unions  already  existing  betw« 
Pagans  and  Christians,  since  the  children  of  such  unions  were  holy,  and  theref- 
the  unions  holy,  and  since  the  believing  wife  or  husband  might  win  to  the  fa 
the  unbelieving  partner.  The  general  rule  which  he  wished  all  Christians 
observe  was  that  they  should  abide  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  call 
whether  circumcised  or  uncircumcised,  since  "  circumcision  is  nothing, 
uncircumcision  is  nothing,  but  keeping  of  the  commandments  of  God."7  Et 
if  a  Christian  were  a  slave  and  might  obtain  his  freedom,  it  would  be  bet 
for  him  to  brook  slavery,8  seeing  that  earthly  relations  were  utterly  insignificj 

1  "  If  we  compare  the  letter  of  Gregory  the  Great  to  Augustine  (in  Bede),  in  answer  to  inqui 
not  altogether  dissimilar,  respecting  the  Anglo-Saxon  converts,  we  see  at  once  how  immeasura 
more  decisive  and  minute  the  Pope  is  than  the  Apostle"  (Maurice,  Unity,  p.  423).  The  chapte 
the  best  manual  for  the  ductor  dubitantium,  because  it  teaches  him  "  that  he  must  not  give  him 
airs  of  certainty  on  points  where  certainty  is  not  to  be  had"  (id.  429).  See  Kuenen,  Profeten,  ii 
seq.,  and  Lord  Lytteltonin  CorUemp.  Rev.  xxi.  p.  917. 

8  vii.  1,  iccuW  avOptbirv  yvwujcb?  /u.rj  airreaOai.  St.  Jerome's  characteristic  comment  is  that  " : 
is  good  for  a  man  not  to  touch  a  woman,  it  must  be  bad  to  do  so,  and  therefore  marriage  is,  to 
the  least,  inferior  to  celibacy."  St.  Paul's  own  distinct  permission,  and  in  some  cases  injunctior 
marry,  might  have  shown  him  how  false  and  dangerous  are  the  results  which  spring  from  the  un 
pressure  of  incidental  words  (Eph.  v.  24  ;  1  Tim.  ii.  15,  &c.)  St.  Paul  does  not  say  "good"  (ayaA 
but  "fair"  (which  he  afterwards  limits  by  the  present  need,  ver.  26),  as  we  might  say,  "  there  if 
holy  celibacy  a  certain  moral  beauty."  Hence  Jerome's  "  Suspecta  est  mihi  bonitas  rei  quain  n 
nitudo  alterius  mali  malum  cogit  esse  inferius "  (adv.  Jovin.  i.  9)  is  a  mistake.  Celibacy  is  ko. 
but  there  are  some  for  whom  marriage  is  even  icdWiov.  See  for  the  use  of  KaA<fc  Matt,  xviii.  8,  x: 
24 ;  1  Tim.  L  8.^  It  is  curious  to  see  the  ascetic  tendency  at  work  in  vii.  3  (b<j>ei.\otxevr)v  etivoiav, 
5,  rr)  vrja-reCq,  nal,  and  <rxoA.a<njTe  and  ovvipxwrOe  for  ijre).  The  true  readings  are  found  in  ^,  A,  E 
D,  F,  though  not  followed  in  our  version. 

3  vii  7,  0e'Aa>,  but  in  later  years  his  deliberate  decision  (jSovXopcu)  was  that  younger  wid 
should  many  (1  Tim.  v.  14). 

*  vii.  1—7. 

8  tois  dya/xoi?,  v.  supra,  pp.  45,  46. 

6  Ver.  9,  yafxriaat  (aor.),  i)  irvpovo-Qat  (pres.). 

7  1  Cor.  vii  18, 19.  The  /ult>  eirunrao-0a>  refers  to  a  method  of  obliterating  the  sign  of  the  cover 
adopted  by  apostate  Jews  in  times  of  persecution  (1  Mace.  i.  15  ;  Jos.  Antt.  xii.  5,  §  1),  and  whic 
Christian  might  be  tempted  to  adopt  to  save  him  from  that  ridicule  which  the  manners  of  anc 
life  brought  upon  Jews  (Mart.  xvii.  29).  The  Rabbis  decided  that  one  who  had  done  this  musl 
re-circumcised.  R.  Jehudah  denied  this,  because  of  the  danger ;  but  the  wise  men  replied  tlu 
had  been  frequently  done  with  no  injurious  results  in  the  days  of  Bar-Coziba  (Yebhamdth,  f.  72 
Buxtorf,  Lex.  Chald.,  s.  v.  *i*,bq,  meshooktm  =  recutiti). 

8  1  Cor.  vii.  21,  aAA'  el  iral  8vva<r<u  eA.cv0epo?  yevitrOai,  fxaWov  xpy*™-  I  have  taken  SouXei. 
the  word  to  be  understood  with  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  Luther,  Bengel,  De  Wette,  Meyer,  &c. ; 
1  Tim.  vi.  2.  I  take  this  view — i.  Because  the  whole  argument  turns  on  the  desirability  of  sta% 
in  the  present  condition,  whatever  it  is,  with  a  view  to  the  nearness  of  the  day  of  the  Lord." 
Because  this  was  the  view  arrived  at  also  by  the  lofty  Stoic  moralists  who,  like  Epictetus,  knew  1 
even  a  slave  could  live  a  noble  life  (Epictet.  Dissert,  iii.  26  ;  Ench.  x.,  xxxii.).  Earthly  conditi 
were  but  a  xpy\<n<:  fyavraxniov;  cf.  Col.  iii.  22.  iii.  Because  St.  Paul  may  have  been  thinking  at 
moment  of  the  Christian  slaves  of  Christian  masters  who  would  be  treated  as  brothers,  iv.  Bec£ 
Xp^flat,  rather  implies  the  continuance  of  an  existing  than  the  acceptance  of  a  new  conditi 
Otherwise  we  can  hardly  imagine  his  giving  such  advice,  since  "a  man  is  to  abide  in  his  calling 
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pen  regarded  from  the  spiritual  standpoint.1  As  to  virgins  he  could  only 
jve  his  opinion  that,  considering  the  present  distress,  and  the  nearness  of  the  end, 
(id  the  affliction  which  marriage  at  such  a  period  brought  inevitably  in  its  train,  it 
is  better  for  them  not  to  marry.  Marriage,  indeed,  he  told  them  distinctly,  was 
p  sin,  but  .he.  wished  to  spare  them  the  tribulation  it  involved ;  he  did  not  wish 

em,  now  that  the  time  was  contracted,2  and  the  fleeting  show  of  the  world  was 
issing  away,  to  bear  the  distracting  burden  of  transient,  pjirfrhly  n^d  1™™^  o^™^ 
Lto  use  the-world-to-theJull^-biit  to  let  their  sole  care  to  fixed  on  God,*  If  then 
feather  determined  not  to  give  his  maiden  daughter  in  marriage,  he  did  well ;  but 
I  a  lover  sought  her  hand,  and  circumstances  pointed  that  way,  he  was  not  doing 
bong  in  letting  them  marry.5  \Vido.wg  might  re-marrv  if  they  liked,  but  in  ac- 
bdance  with- the  principles  which  he  had  been  laying  down,  he  thought  they  would 
Uiappier  if  they  did  not.  It  was  but  his  wish  ancL  advice,;  he  asserted  no  Divine 
ilhority  for  it ;  yet  in  giving  it  he  thought  that  he  too  had— as  other  teachers  had 
iimed  to  have — the  spirit  of  God.6 

10.  As  to  the  pressing  question— a  question  which  bore  on  their  daily  life7— about 
Oats  offered  to  idols,  he  quotes,  but  only  by  way  of  refutation,  their  self-satisfied 
bark  that  they  "all  had  knowledge" — knowledge  at  the  best  was  a  much  smaller 
ing  than  charity,  and  the  very  claim  to  possess  it  was  a  proof  of  spiritual  pride 

d  ignorance.  If  they  knew  that  an  idol  was  nothing  in  the  world,  and  their 
nscience  as  to  this  matter  was  quite  clear  and  strong,  it  was  no  sin  for  them 
rsonally  to  eat  of  these  sacrifices;  but  if  others,  whose  consciences  were  weak, 
w  them  feasting  in  idol  temples,  and  were  led  by  this,  ostentatious  .display  of 
aence  of  scruple  8  to  do  by  way  of  imitation  what  they  themselves  thought  wrong, 
en  this  knowledge  and  liberty  of  theirs  became  a  stumbling-block,  an  edification 

ruin,9  a  source  of  death  to  the  conscience  of  a  brother ;  and  since  thus  to  smite 
e  sick  conscience  of  a  brother  was  a  sin  against  Christ,  he  for  one  would  never 
uch  flesh  again  while  the  world  lasted  rather  than  be  guilty  of  putting  a  fatal 
Jficulty  in  a  brother's  path.10 

inot  hurtful  to  faith  and  morals"  (Aug.  ad  Gal.  ii.  11);  but  that  could  hardly  "be  said  of  slavery, 
mpudicitia  .  .  .  in  servo  necessitas"  (Sen.  Controv.  iv.,  Praef.).  "  Enfants,  ils  grandissaient  en 
wrdre ;  vieillards,  ils  mouraient  sou  vent  dans  la  misere  "  (Wallon,  De  VEsclavage,  i.  332). 

1  vii.  10—24.  Verses  17— 21  are  a  little  digression  on  the  general  principle  that  it  is  best  to 
pain  contentedly  in  our  present  lot.  In  ver.  23  he  says,  with  a  fine  play  on  words,  "  You  are  slaves 
one  sense  ;  do  not  become  so  in  another." 

*  Ver.  29,  <n/i/eoTaAju.eVos. 

*  Ver.  31,  KttTaxpwfAei/ot ;  cf.  ix.  12.  18.    ficptfjivq,  evndpeSpov,  a7repi<r7raoTws  J  cf.  Luke  X.  41. 

4  Alone  of  nations  the  Jews  implied  the  sanctity  of  marriage  by  every  name  that  they  gave  it. 
}Mushin  from  kadosh,  "to  sanctify  ;"  mekadesh,  "  a  bridegroom,"  &c.  The  phrase  Hare  ath  mekoo- 
heth  It,  "  Behold  thou  art  sanctified  for  me,"  is  still  addressed  by  the  bridegroom  to  the  brida 
abbinowicz,  Ligislat.  CrimineUe  du  Talmud,  p.  227). 

6  vii.  25.  On  the  rights  of  Jewish  fathers  over  their  unmarried  daughters  see  Ketubhdth,  f.  46  2. 
iey  were  so  absolute  that  he  might  even  sell  his  daughter  {KiddusMn,  3  b  ;  Ketubhdth  46  6).  When 
wever  she  reached  the  "flower  of  her  age,"  she  might  refuse  any  husband  given  her  before  she 
is  really  nubile.    Her  refusal  was  technically  called  midn  jvd  (Yebhamdth,  107  b).    She  might  even 

married  while  yet  a  ketanal—i.e.,  not  yet  twelve.  When  she  reached  that  age  she  was  called 
fah  (ms>3),  and  six  months  later  was  held  to  have  reached  her  full  maturity,  and  become  a  bag- 
f»»  nvm.  See  the  Talmudic  authorities  in  Rabbinowicz,  Trad,  des  Traites  Synhedrin  £c,  Leg  is- 
■ion  Criminelle  du  Talmud,  p.  214  ;  Weill,  La  Femme  Juive,  pp.  11—14.    On  the  care  for  widows, 

.  p.  %  L. 

!   6  vii.  1—40. 
I  To  this  day  the  Jewish  slaughterer,  who  must  pass  a  course  of  study,  practically  decides  what 


"  Hoc  illis  curia  templum, 
Hae  sacris  sedes  epulis ;  hie  anete  caeso 
Perpetuis  Boliti  Patres  considere  mensis."       {JEn.  vii.  174.) 
.  Hdt.  i.  31 ;  Judg.  ix.  27  ;  2  Kings  xix.  37. 
•  Tert.  De  Praescr.  Haer.  8. 

10  viii.  1—13.     Here,  as  usual,  St.  Paul  shows  himself  transcendently  superior  to  the  Rabbis. 
Mhdda  Zara  f.  8, 1,  U.  Ishmael  lays  down  the  rule  that  if  Israelites  "outside  the  land  "  are 
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11.  And  at  this  point  begins  a  remarkable  digression,  which,  though  a  digress 
iudirectly  supported  the  position  which  some  of  his  adversaries  had  impugned, 
though  personal  in  its  details,  is,  in  Paul's  invariable  manner,  made  subservieni 
eternal  truths.  They  might  object  that  by  what  he  had  said  he  was  curtailing  tl 
liberty,  and  making  the  conscience  of  the  weak  a  fetter  upon  the  intelligence  of 
strong.  Well,  without  putting  their  objection  in  so  many  words,  he  would  si 
them  that  he  practised  what  he  taught.  He,  too,  was  free,  and  an  Apostle,  t, 
Apostle  at  any  rate,  and  had  every  right  to  do  as  the  other  Apostles  did— 
Desposyni,  and  Kephas  himself— in  expecting  Churches  to  support  them  and  tl 
wives.1  ^  That  right  he  even  defends  at  some  length,  both  by  earthly  analogies 
the  soldier,  husbandman,  and  shepherd,2  and  by  a  happy  Rabbinic  midrash  on 
non-muzzling  of  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn ; 3  and  by  the  ordinary  rule.' 
gratitude  for  benefits  received  ;4  and  by  the  ordinance  of  the  Jewish  Temple,5  ; 
the  rule  of  Christ  ;6  yet  plain  as  the  right  was,  and  strenuously  as  ho  maintained 
he  had  never  availed  himself  of  it,  and,  whatever  his  enemies  might  say,  he  ne 
would.  He  must  preach  the  Gospel ;  he  could  not  help  himself ;  his  one  rew 
would  be  the  power  to  boast  that  he  had  not  claimed  his  rights  to  the  full,  but 
made  the  Gospel  free,  and  so  removed  a  possible  source  of  hindrance.  Free,  tl 
as  he  was,  he  had  made  himself  a  slave  (as  in  one  small  particular  he  was  ask 
them  to  do)  for  the  sake  of  others;  a  slave  to  all,  that  he  might  gain  the  mc 
putting  himself  in  their  place,  meeting  their  sympathies,  and  even  their  prejudi 
half  way ;  becoming  a  Jew  to  the  Jews,  a  legalist  to  legalists,  without  law  to  tl 
without  law  (never,  however,  forgetting  his  real  allegiance  to  the  law  of  Chris 
weak  to  the  weak,  all  things  to  all  men  in  order  by  all  means  to  save  some.  An 
he  thus  denied  himself,  should  not  they  also  deny  themselves  ?  8  In  their  Isthro 
games  each  strove  to  gain  the  crown,  and  what  toil  and  temperance  they  endurec 
win  that  fading  wreath  of  pine !  Paul  did  the  same.  He  ran  straight  to  the  g 
He  aimed  straight  blows,  and  not  in  feint,  at  the  enemy  ;9  nay,  he  even  blacke 
his  body  with  blows,  and  led  it  about  as  a  slave,10  lest  in  any  way  after  acting 
herald  to  others  he  himself  should  be  rejected  from  the  lists.11 

If  he  had  to  strive  so  hard,  could  they  afford  to  take  things  so  easily? 
Israelites  had  not  found  it  so  in  the  wilderness ;  they,  too,  were  in  a  sense  bapti 
unto  Moses  in  the  cloudy  pillar  and  the  Red  Sea  waves  ;12  they,  too,  in  a  sense  \ 
took  of  the  Eucharist  in  eating  the  heavenly  manna,  and  drinking  of  the  symb 
following  rock ; 13  yet  how  many 14  of  them  fell  because  of  gluttony,  and  idolatry, 

asked  to  a  Gentile  funeral  they  "  eat  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  dead,"  even  if  they  take  with  them  t 
own  food  and  are  waited  on  by  their  own  servants.    In  confirmation  of  which  hard  and  bigoted 
cision  he  refers  to  Ex.  xxxiv.  15,  from  which  he  inferred  that  the  acceptance  of  the  invitation 
equivalent  to  eating  the  sacrifice.    It.  Joehanan  the  Choronite  would  not  eat  moist  olives  even 
time  of  famine,  if  handled  by  an  am  haarets,  because  they  might  have  absorbed  water,  anc 
become  unclean  (Yelhamoth,  f.  15,  2).  ' 


antinomus"  (Bengel).    "The  Lawless"  is  the  name  by  which  he  is  covertly  calumniated  in 
spurious  letter  of  Peter  to  James  (Clementines,  ch.  ii.). 

s  in  these  paragraphs  exhortations  to  the  general  duty  of  self-denial  are  closely  mingled  ^ 
the  arguments  m  favour  of  the  particular  self-denial— concession  to  the  weak— which  he  is  un 
throughout  this  section.    "In  the  one  party  faith  was  not  strong  enough  to  beget  a  liberali! 
knowledge,  not  strong  enough  in  tho  other  to  produce  a  brotherly  love"  (Kling) 
rrK.  i^13  Wa!5  n0  sh?m  ^tCmaiia^Ca) ;  he  struck  anything  rather  than  the  air  (<i?  ov*  aioa  Sip 

i ?'«  '  ren/Jcrs  as  tnough  *t  were  ovX  ws  aip*  &ipm>.    Cf.  An.  v.  446,  and  Wetst.  adloc. 

10  virwrriaSw;  lit.,  "  blacken  with  blows  under  the  eyes,  as  in  a  fight."  "Lividum  facio  coi 
meum  et  in  servitutem  redigo"  (Iren.  iv.  7).  h  J 

\\  fe,1"?7 »  *?/^f  a5». the  Christian  herald  of  the  laws  of  the  contest,  is  also  a  candidate  in  it 

u  Fiducia  verbi  Mosis  commiserant  se  aquis  (Melancthon). 

»  x.  4— xi. 1.  The  division  of  chapters  here  stops  a  verse* too  short.  On  St.  Paul's  spiritual 
tion  and  practical  application  of  Old  Testament  history,  see  supra,  pp.  27-83.  For  other  in°ta? 
Be©  v.  7  j  UaL  iv.  22 ;  Heb.  vii.  &c). 

»  x.  8.    *  Twenty-three  thousand.*    Perhaps  a  <r<pd\fia  f*n«xoytKw  for  24,000  (Num.  xxv.  9). 
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'at,  and  rebellion,  and  murmuring,  and  were  awful  warnings  against  overweening 
If -confidence !  Yes,  the  path  of  duty  was  difficult,  but  not  impossible,  and  no 
nptation  was  beyond  human  power  to  resist,  because  with  the  temptation  God 
bvided  also  the  escape.  Let  them  beware,  then,  of  all  this  scornful  indifference 
out  idolatry.  As  the  Eucharist  united  them  in  closest  communion  with  Christ, 
d  with  one  another,  so  that  by  all  partaking  of  the  one  bread  they  became  one 
•dy  and  one  bread,  so  the  partaking  of  Gentile  sacrifices  was  a  communion  with 
mons.1  The  idol  was  nothing,  as  they  had  urged,  but  it  represented  an  evil  spirit  ;3 
d  fellowship  with  demons  was  a  frightful  admixture  with  their  fellowship  in 
irist,  a  dangerous  trifling  with  their  allegiance  to  God.  He  repeats  once  more 
it  what  is  lawful  is  not  always  either  expedient  or  edifying.  Let  sympathy,  not 
fishness,  be  their  guiding  principle.  Over-scrupulosity  was  not  required  of  them. 
Key  might  buy  in  the  market,  they  might  eat,  at  the  private  tables  of  the  heathen, 
lat  they  would,  and  ask  no  questions ;  but  if  their  attention  was  prominently  drawn 
'the  fact  that  any  dish  was  part  of  an  idol- offering,  then — though  they  might  urge 
it  "the  earth  was  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof,"  and  that  it  was  hard  for 
em  to  be  judged,  or  their  liberty  abridged  in  a  purely  indifferent  act,  which  they 
ght  even  perform  in  a  religious  spirit — still  let  them  imitate  Paul's  own  example, 
Bch  he  had  just  fully  explained  to  them,  which  was,  indeed,  Christ's  example,  and 
risisted  in  being  absolutely  unselfish,  and  giving  no  wilful  offence  either  to  Jews 

Gentiles,  or  the  Church  of  God. 

In  this  noble  section  of  the  Epistle,  so  remarkable  for  its  tender  consideration 
|i  its  robust  good  sense,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  whole  sympathies  of  St.  Paul  are 
90retically  with  the  strong,  though  he  seems  to  feel  a  sort  of  practical  leaning  to 
\  ascetic  side.  He  does  not,  indeed,  approve,  under  any  circumstances,  of  an 
;entatious,  defiant,  insulting  liberalism.     To  a  certain  extent  the  prejudices — even 

6  absurd  and  bigoted  prejudices — of  the  weak  ought  to  be  respected,  and  it  was 
tfish  and  wrong  needlessly  to  wound  them.    It  was  above  all  |wrong  to  lead  them 

example  to  do  violence  to  their  own  conscientious  scruples.  But  when  these 
•uples,  and  this  bigotry  of  the  weak,  became  in  their  turn  aggressive,  then  St. 
,ul  quite  sees  that  they  must  be  discouraged  and  suppressed,  lest  weakness  should 

7  down  the  law  for  strength.  To  tolerate  the  weak  was  one  thing ;  to  let  them 
tamnise  was  quite  another.  Their  ignorance  was  not  to  be  a  limit  to  real  know- 
ige ;  their  purblind  gaze  was  not  to  bar  up  the  horizon  against  true  insight ;  their 
wish  superstition  was  not  to  fetter  the  freedom  of  Christ.  In  matters  where  a 
tie  considerateness  and  self-denial  would  save  offence,  there  the  strong  should  give 
,  and  do  less  than  they  might ;  but  in  matters  which  affected  every  day  of  every 
ar,  like  the  purchase  of  meat  in  the  open  market,  or  the  acceptance  of  ordinary 
ritations,  then  the  weak  must  not  attempt  to  be  obtrusive  or  to  domineer.  Some, 
ubtless,  would  use  hard  words  about  these  concessions.  They  might  charge  St. 
.ul,  as  they  had  charged  St.  Peter,  with  violating  the  awful  and  fiery  law.  They 
ght  call  him  "  the  lawless  one,"  or  any  other  ugly  nick-name  they  liked ;  he  was 
t  a  man  to  be  "  feared  with  bugs,"  or  to  give  up  a  clear  and  certain  principle  to 
oid  an  impertinent  and  senseless  clamour.    Had  he  been  charged  with  controver- 

I1  Cf.  2  Cor.  vi.  14  seq.  Evil  spirits  occupied  a  large  part  of  the  thoughts  and  teachiag  of  Jewish 
bbis ;  e.g.,  Lilith,  Adam's  first  wife,  was  by  him  the  mother  of  all  demons  (PsacMm,  f.  112, 2).  As 
>  Lord's  Supper  puts  the  Christian  in  mystical  union  witn  Christ,  so  partaking  of  idol  feasts  puts 
>  partaker  into  symbolic  allegiance  to  devils.  Pfleiderer  con  pares  the  Greek  legend  that  by  eating 
fruit  of  the  nether  world  a  man  is  given  over  to  it  (Paulinism,  i.  239). 

J  a  The  heathen  gods  as  idols  were  eiSwAa,  Elihm,  supposititious,  unreal,  imaginary ;  but  in 
)ther  aspect  they  were  demons.  The  Rabbis,  in  the  same  way,  regard  idols  from'  two  points  aH 
w— viz.,  as  dead  material  things,  and  as  demons.  "  Callest  thou  an  idol  a  dog  ?"  said  "  aphiloso- 
ar ",to  Rabban  Gamaliel.  "  An  idol  is  really  something."  "  What  is  it?"  asked  Gamaliel.  " Thera 
s  once  a  conflagration  in  our  town,"  said  the  philosopher,  "  and  the  temple  of  the  idol  remained 
act  when  every  house  was  burnt  down."  At  this  remark  the  Rabban  is  silent  (Abhoda  Zara,  f.  54, 
Almost  in  the  very  words  of  St.  Paul,  Zonan  once  said  to  R.  Akibha,  "  Both  thou  and  I  know 
it  an  idol  hath  nothing  in  it ;"  but  he  proceeds  to  ask  how  it  is  that  miracles  of  healing  are  un- 
ubtedly  wrought  at  idol  shrines  ?  Akibha  makes  the  healing  a  mere  accidental  coincidence  with 
i  time  when  the  chastisements  would  naturally  have  been  withdrawn  (Abhoda  Zara,  f.  55, 1) 
14 
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ting  the  wise  and  generous  but  local  and  temporary  agreement  which  has  h 
exalted  into  "the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,"  he  would  have  qui< 
answered  that  that  was  but  a  recommendation  addressed  to  a  few  predominai 
Jewish  Churches ;  that  it  did  not  profess  to  have  any  universal  or  perman 
authority;  and  that  he  was  now  arguing  the  case  on  its  own  merits,  and  lay 
down  principles  applicable  to  every  Church  in  which,  as  at  Corinth,  the  Gent 
formed  the  most  numerous  element. 

12.  A.jninox.pojnJLn£x^^  Some  men,  it  appears,  had 
with  covered,  heads  at  their  assemblies,  and  some  women  with  uncovered  heads, 
they  had  asked  his  opinion  on  the  matter.     Thanking  them  for  their  kind  exp: 
sions  of  respect  for  his  rules  and  wishes,  he  at  once  decides  the  question  on 
highest  principles.    As  to  men  it  might  well  have  seemed  perplexing,  since 
Jewish  and  the  Roman  custom  was  to  pray  with  covered,  and  the  Greek  custon 
to  pray  with  uncovered,  heads.     St.  Paul  decides  for  the  Greek  custom.     Chris 
theieadLoiih^^maiij.andman  might  therefore  stand  with  unveiled  head  before  G 
and  if  he  veiled  his  head  he  did  it  needless  dishonour,  because  he  abnegated  the  I 
glory  which  had  been  bestowed  on  him  by  Christ's  incarnation.     Not  so  with 
woman.    The  head  of  ihe  woman  is  the -man,  and  therefore  in  holy  worship,  in 
presence  of  the  Lord  of  her  lord,  she  ought  to  appear  with  veiled  head.1     Na1 
itself  taught  that  this  was  the  right  decision,  giving  to  the  woman  her  veil  of  h 
and  teaching  the  instinctive  lesson  that  a  shorn  head  was  a  disgrace  to  a  woman 
long-hair,  the  sign  of  effeminacy,  was  a  disgrace  to  a  man.     The  unveiled  heac 
the  man  was  also  the  sign  of  his  primeval  superiority,  and  the  woman  having  "b 
ithe  first  to  sin,  and  being  liable  to  be  seduced  to  sin,  ought  to  wear  "  power  on 
head  because  of  the  angels."8    Man  and  woman  were  indeed  one  in  Christ,  but 
that  very  reason  these  distinctions  of  apparel  should  be  observed.     At  any 
St.  Paul  did  not  mean  to  enter  into  any  dispute  on  the  subject.     If  nature 
not  teach  them  that   he   had  decided  rightly,  he  could  only  refer  them  to 
authority  of  custom,  and  that  ought   to  be  decisive,  except  to  those  who  k 
contentiousness.3 

13.  Then  follows  a  stern  rebuke — all  the  sterner  for  the  self-restraint  of  its  tw 
repeated  "  I  praise  you  not" — for  the  shameful  selfishness  and  disorder  which  t 
had  allowed  to  creep  into  the  love-feasts  which  accompanied  the  Supper  of  the  I 
— especially  the  gluttony,  drunkenness,  and  ostentation  of  the  wealthier  member 
the  community,  and  the  contemptuous  indifference  which  they  displayed  to  the  n< 
and  sensibilities  of  their  poorer  neighbours.  The  simple  narrative  of  the  institu 
and  objects  of  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  which  he  had  received  from  the  Lord 
delivered  unto  them,  and  the  solemn  warning  of  the  danger  which  attended 
profanation,  and  which  was  already  exhibited  in  the  sickness,  feebleness,  and  de; 
of  many  among  them,  is  meant  to  serve  as  a  remedy  against  their  gross  disord 
He  tells  them  that  the  absence  of  a  discrimination  (didicpicris)  in  their  own  hearts 
rendered  necessary  a  judgment  (Kp(fia)  which  was  mercifully  meant  as  a  trail 

i  For  exousian,  see  Stanley,  Corinth,  ad  loc.    The  attempts  to  read  exiousa,  &c,  are  absurd, 
word  may  be  a  mere  colloquialism,  and  if  so  we  may  go  far  astray  in  trying  to  discover  the  exp] 
tion  of  it.     If  St.  Paul  invented  it,  it  may  be  a  Hebraism,  or  be  meant  to  imply  her  own  true  po 
which  rests  in  accepting  the  sign  of  her  husband's  power  over  her.    Chardin  says  that  in  Per; 
veil  is  the  sign  that  married  women  "  are  under  subjection."    Compare  Milton's— 

•'She  as  a  veil  down  to  the  slender  waist 
Her  unadorned  golden  tresses  wore 
As  the  vine  waves  its  tendrils,  which  implied. 
Subjection,  but  required  with  gentle  sway, 
And  by  her  yielded,  by  him  best  received." 

See  Tert.  De  Vel.  Virg.  7, 17 ;  and  in  illustration  of  Chrysostom's  view  there  alluded  to,  see  Tob 
12 ;  Ps.  exxxviii.  1  (LXX.);  Eph.  iii.  10. 

8  For  the  explanation  of  this  allusion  v.  infra,  Excursus  IV. 

8  xi.  1—17.  The  last  phrase— interesting  as  showing  St.  Paul's  dislike  to  needless  and  dis* 
ing  innovations— is  like  the  Rabbinic  phrase, "  Our  Halacha  is  otherwise ;"  your  custom  is  a  TheJca 
or  novelty,  a  tDHn  (Babha  Meteia,  f.  112). 
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\aiieuSfi€da)  to  save  them  from  final  condemnation  (KaraKpifia).1  All  minor  matters 
•out  which  they  may  have  asked  him,  though  they  kept  back  the  confession  of  this 
eir  shame,  are  left  by  the  Apostle  to  be  regulated  by  himself  personally  on  his 
rival.8 

14.  The  next  three  chapters— of  which  the  thirteenth,  containing  the  description 
parity,  is  the  most  glorious  gem,  even  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul— are  occupied 
.th  the  answer  tQJtfceir  inquiries  about  spiritual  gifts.  Amid  the  wild  disorders 
iich  we  have  been  witnessing  we  are  hardly  surprised  to  find  that  the  Glossolalia 
>d  been  terribly  abused.  Some,  we  gather— either  because  they  had  given  the  reins 
|  the  most  uncontrollable  excitement,  and  were  therefore  the  impotent  victims  of 
y  blasphemous  thought  which  happened  for  the  moment  to  sweep  across  the 
bubled  horizon  of  their  souls ;  or  from  some  darkening  philosophical  confusion 
'rich  endeavoured  to  distinguish  between  the  Logos  and  Him  that  was  crucified' 
ttween  the  Man  Jesus  and  the  Lord  Christ ;  or  perhaps  again  from  some  yet  lin- 
ked Jewish  difficulty  about  the  verse  "  Cursed  is  he  that  hangeth  on  a  tree  ;"3 

Md  their  unintelligible  utterances,  had  been  heard  to  exclaim,  Anathema  Iesous, 
Jesus  is  accursed ;"  and,  having  as  yet  very  vague  notions  as  to  the  true  nature  of 
3  "gift  of  tongues,"  the  Corinthians  had  asked  Paul  in  great  perplexity  what  they 
fere  to  think  of  this  ?    His  direct  answer  is  emphatic.     When  they  were  the  igno- 
fat  worshippers  of  dumb  idols  they  may  have  been  accustomed  to  the  false  inspira- 
rn  of  the  Pythia,  or  the  Sibyl— -the  possessing  mastery  by  a  spiritual  influence 
luch  expressed  itself  in  the  broken  utterance,  and  streaming  hair,  and  foaming  lip 
td  which  they  might  take  to  be  the  spirit  of  Python,  or  Trophonius,  or  Dis.      But 
kr  he  lays  down  the  great  principles  of  that   "  discernment  of  spirits,"  which 
Duld  enable  them  to  distinguish  the  rapt  utterance  of  divine  emotion  'from  the 
H&a&ical  and  self -induced  frenzy  of  feminine  feebleness  or  hypocritical  supersti- 
n^    Whatever  might  be  the  external  phenomena,  the  utterances' of  the  Spirit  were 
le  in  import.     No  man  truly  inspired  by  Him  could  say,  "  Anathema  is  Jesus ; " 4  or 
inspired  by  Him  could  say  from  the  heart,  "  Jesus  is  the  Lord."     The  charismata, 
gifts,  were  different ;  the  "  administrations  "  of  them,  or  channels  of  their  working, 
re  different ;  the  operations,  energies,  or  effects  of  them  were  different ;  but  the 
irce  o^tJiejn^Kafr^^as^ipne  Holy  Ghost,  from  whom  they  are  all  derived;  one 
»rd,by  whom  all  true  rmnLsEHes1  OT"thmrare  authorised ;  one  God,  who  worketh 
^  their  issues  in  all  who  possess  them.5    And  this  diverse  manifestation  of  one 
irit,  whether  practical  wisdom  or  scientific  knowledge ;   whether  the  heroism  of 
ith  with  its  resultant  gifts  of  healing,  or  energies  of  power,  or  impassioned  utter- 
i3e,  or  the  ability  to  distinguish  between  true  and  false  spiritual  manifestations ; 
again,  kinds  of  tongues,  or  the  interpretation  of  tongues,6  were  all  subordinated 
one  sole  end— edification.    And,  therefore,  to  indulge  in  any  conflict  between  gifts, 
f  rivalry  in  their  display,  was  to  rend  asunder  the  unity  which  reigned  supreme 
tough  this  rich  multiplicity;  to  throw  doubt  on  the  unity  of  their  origin,  to  ruin 
I  unity  of  their  action.      The  gifts,  whether  healings,  helps,  governments,  or 
tgues,  occurred  separately  in  different  individuals ;   but  each  of  these— whether 

1  These  distinctions  so  essential  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  passage,  are  hopelessly 
[iterated  in  the  E.V.,  which  also  swerves  from  its  usual  rectitude  by  rendering  r?  "and"  instead 
or  in  ver.  27,  that  it  might  not  seem  to  sanction  "  communion  in  one  kind. "  The  "  unworthily  • 
'er.  29  is  perhaps  a  gloss,  though  a  correct  one.  The  <\^vovt  "  broken,"  of  ver.  24  seems  to  havo 
a  tampered  with  from  dogmatic  reasons.  It  is  omitted  in  n,  A,  B,  C,  and  D  reads  epvnTouevop. 
aaps  because  of  John  xix.  36.  T       ' 

!  ?'  17-34.  _,„_,,,  8  Deut.  xxl  23. 

•  Perhaps  a  gross  and  fearful  abuse  of  the  principle  involved  in  2  Cor.  v.  16,  as  though  people  of 
ltual  intuitions  were  emancipated  from  the  mere  acknowledgment  of  Jesus.  One  could  easily 
ect  this  from  what  we  know  of  the  "  everlasting  Gospel"  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  of  similar 
rements  m  different  times  of  the  Church  (Maurice,  Unity,  445).  How  startling  to  these  illummati 
« told  that  the  highest  operation  of  the  Spirit  was  to  acknowledge  Jesus  I 
8  James  i.  17. 

6  SK^T10,  l  ?av!  grated,  without  dwelling  on,  the  possible  classification  hinted  at  by  tho 
pro,  10),  as  contrasted  with  the  $ nev  and  a\Aa>.  "Knowledge  (yuwo-ij)  as  distinguished  from 
isdom,"  deals  with  "mysteries"  (aii.  2;  xv.  51 ;  viii.  passim).  °         U-    °  ' 
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Apostle,  or  prophet,  or  teacher— was  but  a  baptised  member  of  the  one  body 
Christ ;  and  by  a  fresh  application  of  the  old  classic  fable  of  Menenius  Agrippa/ 
once  more  illustrates  the  fatal  results  which  must  ever  spring  from  any  st] 
between  the  body  and  its  members.1     Let  them  covet  the  better  gifts— and  tongi 
in  which  they  gloried  most,  he  has  studiously  set  last — and  yet  he  is  now  about 
point  out  to  them  a  path  more  transcendent  than  any  gifts.    And  then,  rising  on 
wings  of  inspired  utterance,  he  pours  forth,  as  from  the  sunlit  mountain  heigl 
his  glorious  hymn  to  Christian  love.     Without  it  a  man  may  speak  with  hum 
aye,  and  even  angelic  tongues,  and  yet  have  become  but  as  booming  gong  or  cla 
ing  cymbal.2    "Without  it,  whatever  be  his  unction,  or  insight,  or  knowledge, 
mountain-moving  faith,  a  man  is  nothing.     Without  it  he  may  dole  away  all 
possessions,  and  give  his  body  to  be  burned,  yet  is  profited  nothing.      Then  foll< 
that  description  of  love,  which  should  be  written  in  letters  of  gold  on  ev 
Christian's  heart— its  patience,  its  kindliness ;  its  freedom  from  envy,  vaunting  s 
assertion,3  inflated  arrogance,  vulgar  indecorum ;  its  superiority  to  self-seeking ; 
calm  control  of  temper ;  its  oblivion  of  wrong  ;4  its  absence  of  joy  at  the  wrong 
others ;   its  sympathy  with  the  truth ;    its  gracious  tolerance ;   its  trustfulness ; 
hope ;  its  endurance.8    Preaching,  and  tongues,  and  knowledge,  are  but  partial, 
shall  be  done  awav  when  the  perfect  has  come ;  but  love  is  a  flower  whose  pe 
never  fall  off.6    Those  are  but  as  the  lispings,  and  emotions,  and  reasonings  c 
child ;  but  this  belongs  to  the  perfect  manhood,  when  we  shall  see  God,  not  as  in 
dim  reflection  of  a  mirror,  but  face  to  face,  and  know  him,  not  in  part,  but  fu 
even  as  now  we  are  fully  known.     Faith,  and  hope,  and  love,  are  all  three^ 
transient  gifts,  but  abiding  graces ;  but  the  greatest  of  these— the  greatest  bees 
it  is  the  root  of  the  other  two  ;  the  greatest  because  they  are  for  ourselves,  but 
is  for  others;  the  greatest  because  neither  in  faith  nor  in  hope  is  the  entire 
present  fruition  of  heaven,  but  only  in  the  transcendent  and  illimitable  blessed] 
of  " faith  working  by  love;"  the  greatest  because  faith  and  hope  are  human, 
love  is  essentially  divine — the  greatest  of  these  is  love.7 

15.  On  such  a  basis,  so  divine,  so  permanent,  it  was  easy  to  build  the  decii 
about  the  interrelation  of  spiritual  gifts;  easy  to  see  that  preaching  was  supe 
touglossolaly ;  because  the  one  was  an  introspective  and  mostly  unintelligible  exer< 
the  other  a  source  of  general  advantage.  The  speaker  with  tongues,  unless  he  c< 
also  interpret,  or  unless  another  could  interpret  for  him  his  inarticulate  ecsta* 
did  but  utter  indistinct  sounds,  like  the  uncertain  blaring  of  a  trumpet  or  the  < 
fused  discordances  of  a  harp  or  flute.  Apart  from  interpretation  "  tongues"  we 
mere  talking  into  air.  They  were  as  valueless,  as  completely  without  significa 
as  the  jargon  of  a  barbarian.  Since  they  were  so  proud  of  these  displays,  let  t" 
pray  for  ability  to  interpret  their  rhapsodies.  The  prayer,  the  song  of  the  sp 
should  be  accompanied  by  the  assent  of  the  understanding,  otherwise  the  "  tong 
was  useless  to  any  ordinary  worshipper,  nor  could  they  claim  a  share  in  what 
said  by  adding  their  Amen8  to  the  voice  of  Eucharist.     Paul,  too— -and  he  thai 

i  xii.  1—31.  See  a  noble  passage  in  Maurice,  Unity,  469,  seg.,  contrasting  this  conception 
the  artificial  view  of  society  in  Hobbes'  Leviathan.  The  absolute  unity  of  Jews  and  Gtutiles  (ve 
exhibited  in  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,— whence  it  resulted  that  the  Jews  would  hencefor 
but  "  a  dwindling  majority  in  the  Messianic  kingdom,"— was,  with  the  Cross,  the  chief  stunit 
block  to  the  Jews. 

»  "Ephyreia  aera"  (Virg.  Georg.  ii.  464);  Corinthian  brass  (Plin.  H.  N.  34,  2,  3). 

s  Ver.  4,  ov  7rep7repeveTai.  Pei-perus,  "  a  braggart."  "Heavens  I  how  I  showed  off  (eveirepirepev* 
before  my  new  auditor,  Pompeius  1 "  (Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  14). 

*  xiii.  5,  "  does  not  reckon  the  wrong."    The  opposite  of  4*  all  his  faults  observed,  set  %n 

s  Ver.  7,  oreyei  means  "bears,"  "endures."  Its  classic  meaning  is  "holds  water;"  and  tt 
Also  true  of  love  with  its  gracious  reticences  and  suppressions,  ovSev  pavavaov  iv  aya7rfl(Clem.  B 

6  Ver.  8,  ouSeVoTe  €K7U7rrei.  So  we  may  understand  the  metaphor,  as  in  James  l.  11,  ef< 
(Isa.  xxviii.  4) ;  others  prefer  the  classic  sense,  "is  never  hissed  off  the  stage ;"  has  its  part  to 
on  the  stage  of  eternity. 

7  xii.  31— xiii.  13.  .       •  „    ,„    . 

•  xiv.  16.w»$sep<£  t»  'Amtjv.  "He  who  says  Amen  is  greater  than  he  who  blesaes  {Bercu 
fiii.  8).  
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d  that  he  was  capable  of  this  deep  spiritual  emotion — was  more  liable  to  the  im« 
Ise  of  glossolaly  than  any  of  them;1  yet  so  little  did  he  value  it — we  may  even 
|r  so  completely  did  he  disparage  it  as  a  part  of  public  worship— that  after  telling 
an  that  he  had  rather  speak  five  intelligible  words  to  teach  others  than  ten 
rasand  words  in  "a  tongue,"2  he  bids  them  not  to  belittle  children  in  intelligence, 
t  to  be  babes  in  vice,  and  quotes  to  them,  in  accordance  with  that  style  of  adapta- 
n  with  which  his  Jewish  converts  would  have  been  familiar,  a  passage  of  Isaiah,8 
which  Jehovah  threatens  the  drunken  priests  of  Jerusalem  that  since  they  would 

*  listen  to  the  simple  preaching  of  the  prophet,  he  would  teach  them— and  that, 
,  ineffectually — by  conquerors  who  spoke  a  tongue  which  they  did  not  understand, 
tan  this  he  argues  that  "tongues"  are  not  meant  for  the  Church  at  all,  but  are  a 
n  to  unbelievers;  and  that,  if  exercised  in  the  promiscuous  way  which  was  coming 
b  vogue  at  Corinth,  would  only  awaken,  even  in  unbelievers,  the  contemptuous 
hark  that  they  were  a  set  of  insane  fanatics,  whereas  the  effect  of  preaching  might 
intense  conviction,  prostrate  worship,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the  presence  of 
Id  among  them.4 

16.  The  disorders,  then,  in  the  Corinthian  Church  had  sprung  from  the  selfish 
iggle  of  each  to  show  off  his  own  special  gift,  whether  tongue,  or  psalm,  or  teach - 
*.or  revelation.  If  they  would  bear  in  mind  that  edification  was  the  object  of 
csldp,  such  scenes  would  not  occur.  Only  a  few  at  a  time,  therefore,  were  to 
ak  with  tongues,  and  only  in  case  some  one  could  interpret,  otherwise  they  were 
wppress  the  impulse.  Nor  were  two  people  ever  to  be  preaching  at  the  same  time, 
the  rivalry  of  unmeaning  sounds  among  the  glossolalists  had  been  fostered  by 
ie  Syrian  enthusiast,  the  less  intolerable  but  still  highly  objectionable  disorder  of 
il  preachers  absorbed  in  the  "egotism  of  oratory"  was  an  abuse  introduced  by 
1  admirers  of  Apollos.  In  order  to  remedy  this,  he  lays  down  the  rule  that  if  one 
acher  was  speaking,  and  another  felt  irresistibly  impelled  to  say  something,  the 
t  was  to  cease.  _  It  was  idle  to  plead  that  they  could  not  control  themselves.  The 
its  which  inspire  the  true  prophet  are  under  the  prophet's  due  control,  and  God 
he  author,  not  of  confusion  but  of  peace.  Women  were  not  to  speak  in  church 
ill ;  and  if  they  wanted  any  explanations  they  must  ask  their  husbands  at  home, 
is  was  the  rule  of  all  Churches,  and  who  were  they  that  they~stetdd~ElteT  these 
e  and  good  regulations  ?  Were  they  the  earliest  Church  ?  Were  they  the  only 
lurch  ?  A  true  preacher,  a  man  truly  spiritual,  would  at  once  recognise  that  these 
fre  the  commands  of  the  Lord ;  and  to  invincible  bigotry  and  obstinate  ignorance 
ill  has  no  more  to  say.  The  special  conclusion  is  that  preaching  is  to  be  encou- 
f ed,  and  glossolaly  not  forbidden,  provided  that  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  general 
te  that  everything  is  to  be  done  in  decency  and  order.  It  is,  however,  extremely 
ibable  that  the  almost  contemptuous  language  of  the  Apostle  towards  "the 
fgues"— a  manifestation  at  first  both  sacred  and  impressive,  but  liable  to  easy 
.ulation  and  grave  abuse,  and  no  longer  adapted  to  serve  any  useful  function — 
Ided  to  suppress  the  display  of  emotion  which  he  thus  disparaged.  Certain  it  is 
t  from  this  time  forward  we  hear  little  or  nothing  of  "  the  gift  of  tongues."  It 
vr  something  which  on  a  lower  level  closely  resembled  it— has  re-appeared  again 
I  again  at  different  places  and  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church.  It 
jms,  indeed,  to  be  a  natural  consequence  of  fresh  and  overpowering  religious 
)tion.  But  it  can  be  so  easily  imitated  by  the  symptoms  of  hysteria,  and  it  leads 
consequences  so  disorderly  and  deplorable,  that  except  as  a  rare  and  isolated 
bnomenon  it  has  been  generally  discountenanced  by  that  sense  of  the  necessity 

*  Why  does  he  thank  God  for  a  gift  which  he  is  rating  so  low  as  an  element  of  worship  ?  Because 
highest  value  of  it  was  subjective.  He  who  was  capable  of  it  was,  at  any  rate,  not  dead  :  his 
rt  was  not  petrified ;  ho  was  not  past  feeling ;  he  could  feel  the  direct  influence  of  the  Spirit  o! 
I.  upon  7m  spirit. 

9  "Rather  half  of  ten  of  the  edifying  sort  than  a  thousand  times  ten  of  the  other"  (Besser). 
8  xiv.  21,  h  t$  vony.    So  Ps.  lxxxii.  6  is  quoted  as  "the  Law"  in  John  x.  34.     On  this  passage 
l«pro,  p.  30.  ^ 

.*  xiv.  1—26, 
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for  decency  and  order  which  the  Apostle  here  lays  down,  ani  which  has 
thoroughly  recognised  by  the  calm  wisdom  of  the  Christian  Church.     The  con 
and  suppression  of  the  impassioned  emotion  which  expressed  itself  in  glossola 
practically  its  extinction,  though  this  in  no  way  involves  the  necessary  extinctioi 
the  inspiring  convictions  from  which  it  sprang.1 

17.  Then  follows  the  immortal  chapter  in  which  he  confirms  their  faith  in 
resurrection,  and  removes  their  difficulties  respecting  it.     If  they  would  not  mil 
their  acceptance  of  the  Gospel  in  which  they  stood,  and  by  which  they  were  sai 
they  must  hold  fast  the  truths  which  he  again  declares  to  them,  that  Christ  died 
our  sins,  was  buried,  and  had  been  raised  the  third  day.     He  enumerates  His  app( 
ances  to  Cephas,  to  the  Twelve,  to  more  than  five  hundred  at  once  of  whom 
majority  were  yet  living,  to  James,  to  all  the  Apostles ;  last,  as  though  to  the  al 
tive-born,  even  to  himself.2      "  For  I  am  the  least  of  the  Apostles,  who  am 
adequate  to  be  called  an  Apostle,  because  I  persecuted  £he  Church  of  God.     Yet 
the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am,  and  His  grace  towards  me  has  not  proved  in  v; 
but  more  abundantly  than  all  of  them  I  laboured — yet  not  I,  but  the  grace  of 
which  was  with  me ;   whether,  then,  it  be  I  or  they,  so  we  preach,  and  so 
believed."  3 

If,  then,  Christ  had  risen,  whence  came  the  monstrous  doctrine  of  some  of  t 
that  there  was  no  resurrection  of  the  dead  ?  The  two  truths  stood  or  fell  toget" 
If  Christ  had  not  risen,  their  faith  was  after  all  a  chimera,  their  sins  were  unforgr 
their  dead  had  perished ;  and  if  their  hope  in  Christ  only  was  a  hope  undestinet 
fruition,  they  were  the  most  pitiable  of  men.  But  since  Christ  had  risen,  we 
shall  rise,  and  as  all  men  share  the  death  brought  in  by  Adam,  so  all  shall  be  qu 
ened  ^uto  life  in  Christ.4  But  each  in  his  own  rank.  The  firstfruits  Christ ;  t 
His  redeemed  at  His  appearing,  when  even  death,  the  last  enemy,  shall  be  redi 
to  impotence ;  then  the  end,  when  Christ  shall  give  up  His  mediatorial  kingd 
and  God  shall  be  all  in  all.  And  if  there  were  no  resurrection,  what  became  of  t 
practice  of  getting  themselves  baptised  for  the  deadps  And  why  did  the  Apo* 
brave  the  hourly  peril  of  death  ?  By  his  boast  of  them  in  Christ  he  assever 
that  his  life  is  a  daily  dying.  And  if,  humanly  speaking,  he  fought  beasti 
Ephesus,6  what  would  be  the  gain  to  him  if  the  dead  rise  not  ?  The  Epicun 
would  then  have  some  excuse  for  their  base  sad  maxim,  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink, 
to-morrow  we  die."  Was  it  intercourse  with  the  heathen  that  produced  t 
dangerous  unbelief?  Oh,  let  them  not  be  deceived!  let  them  beware  of 
dangerous  leaven !  "  Base  associations  destroy  excellent  characters."  Let  t 
awake  at  once  to  righteousness  out  of  their  drunken  dream  of  disbelief,  and  breal 
the  sinful  habits  which  it  engendered !  Its  very  existence  among  them  wai 
ignorance  of  God,  for  which  they  ought  to  blush.7 


i  xlv.  26—40. 

*  xv.  8,  tcS  tKTpfofiari  (cf.  Num.  xii.  12,  LXX. ;  see  also  Ps.  lviil.  8). 

*  xv.  1—12  (cf.  Epict.  Diss.  iii.  1,  36). 

*  "Even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive."  Here  is  one  of  the  antinomies  which  St. 
leaves  side  by  side.  On  the  one  hand,  "life  in  Christ"  is  co-extensive  with  "death  in  Adam 
the  other,  only  those  who  are  "  in  Christ"  shall  be  made  alive.  Life  here  can  hardly  mean  less 
salvation.  But  it  is  asserted  of  all  universally,  and  Adam  and  Christ  are  contrasted  as  deatl 
life.  Certainly  in  this  and  other  places  the  Apostle's  language  suggests  the  natural  conclusion 
"the  principle  which  has  come  to  actuality  in  Christ  is  of  sufficient  energy  to  quicken  all  men  f< 
resurrection  to  the  blessed  life  "  (Baur,  Paul.  ii.  219).  But  if  we  desire  to  arrive  at  a  rigid  esc 
logical  doctrine  we  must  compare  one  passage  with  another.  See  Excursus  XXI.,  ""Theologj 
Antinomies  of  St.  Paul." 

5  Perhaps  this  is  only  a  passing  argumentum  ad  hominem ;  if  so  it  shows  St.  Paul's  large  tole 
that  he  does  not  here  pause  to  rebuke  so  superstitious  a  practice.  It  needs  no  proof  that  "  ba] 
for  the  dead  "  means  "  baptism  for  the  dead,"  and  not  the  meanings  which  commentators  put  ir 
who  go  to  Scripture  to  support  tradition,  not  to  seek  for  truth. 

6  Of  course  metaphorically,  or  he  would  have  mentioned  it  in  2  Cor.  xi.  His  three  points 
— 34  are — if  there  be  no  resurrection  (1)  why  do  some  of  you  get  yourselves  baptised  to  benefit 
relatives  who  have  died  unbaptised  ?— (2)  Why  do  we  live  in  such  self-sacrifice  ?  (3)  What  possi 
would  there  be  of  resisting  Epicurean  views  of  life  among  men  in  genera}  f 
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And  as  for  material  difficulties,  Paul  does  not  merely  fling  them  aside  with  a 
f*  Senseless  one ! "  "but  says  that  the  body  dies  as  the  seed  dies,  and  our  resurrection 
;bodies  shall  differ  as  the  grain  differs  with  the  nature  of  the  sown  seed,  or  as  one 
star  differs  from  another  in  glory.  The  corruption,  the  indignity,  the  strengthless- 
ness  of  the  mortal  body,  into  which  at  birth  the  soul  is  sown,  shall  be  replaced  by 
[the  incorruption,  glory,  power  of  the  risen  body.  The  spiritual  shall  follow  the 
natural ;  the  heavenly  image  of  Christ's  quickening  spirit  replace  the  earthly  image 
of  Adam,  the  mere  living  soul.1  Thus  in  a  few  simple  words  does  St.  Paul  sweep 
jaway  the  errors  of  Christians  about  the  physical  identity  of  the  resurrection-body 
with  the  actual  corpse,  which  have  given  rise  to  so  many  scornful  materialist  objec- 
(tions.    St.  Paul  does  not  say  with  Prudentius — 

•'Me  nee  dente,  nee  ungue 
Fraudatum  redimet  patefacti  fossa  sepulcri;" 

but  that  "  flesh  and  blood"  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God ;  that  at  Christ's 
[coming  the  body  of  the  living  Christian  will  pass  by  transition,  that  of  the  deatf 
^Christian  by  resurrection,  into  a  heavenly,  spiritual,  and  glorious  body.2 

The  body,  then,  was  not  the  same,  but  a  spiritual  body ;  so  that  all  coar&^ 
material  difficulties  were  idle  and  beside  the  point.  In  one  moment,  whether  quick 
or  dead,  at  the  sounding  of  the  last  trumpet,  we  should  be  changed  from  the 
Icorruptible  to  incorruption,  from  the  mortal  to  immortality.  "  Then  shall  be 
fulfilled  the  promise  that  is  written,  Death  is  swallowed  up  into  victory.  Where,  O 
Ideath,  is  thy  sting  ?  where,  O  death,  thy  victory  ?3  The  sting  of  death  is  sin,  the 
bower  of  sin  is  the  law.    BulLthanks  be  to  Q^jghaiagivin^^  through 

[our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    Therefore,  my  brethren  bjeloyed/pravAyxmi^elv^g  steadfast, 

F .movable,  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord  always,  knowing  that  your  toil  is 
t  fruitless  in  the  Lord."4 
So  ends  this  glorious  chapter — the  hope  of  millions  of  the  living,  the  consolation 
[for  the  loss  of  millions  of  the  dead.  And  if,  as  we  have  seen,  Paul  was  the  most 
ftried,  in  this  life  the  most  to  be  pitied  of  men,  yet  what  a  glorious  privilege  to  him 
fin  his  trouble,  what  a  glorious  reward  to  him  for  all  his  labours  and  sufferings,  that 
ihe  should  have  been  so  gifted  and  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit  as  to  be  enabled 
ithus,  incidentally  as  it  were,  to  pour  forth  words  which  rise  to  a  region  far  above 
Sail  difficulties  and  objections,  and  which  teach  us  to  recognise  in  death,  not  the 
course,  but  the  coronation,  not  the  defeat,  but  the  victory,  not  the  venomous  serpent, 

1  xv.  35—50.  In  this  chapter  there  is  the  nearest  approach  to  natural  "(as  apart  from  architectural 
fand  agonistic)  metaphors.  Dean  Howson  (Charact,  of  St.  P.  6)  points  out  that  there  is  more  imagery 
from  natural  phenomena  in  the  single  Epistle  of  St  James  than  in  all  St.  Paul's  Epistles  put 
together. 

8  Ver.  52.  "  The  dead  shall  "be  raised,  we  (the  living)  shall  he  changed."  Into  the  question  of 
the  intermediate  state  St.  Paul,  expecting  a  near  coming  of  Christ,  scarcely  enters.  .Death  was 
i  Koijutaffflcu,  resurrection  was  ovv8o£aoDijv<u.  Did  he  hold  that  there  was  an  intermediate  provisional 
!  building  of  God's  which  awaited  us  in  heaven  after  the  stripping  off  of  our  earthly  tent  ?  The  nearest 
allusion  to  the  question  may  be  found  in  2  Cor.  v. ;  1—4  (Pfleiderer,  i.  261). 

8  Bdvare  (not  afirj),  *)  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G. 

*  xv.  50—58.  "  It  is  very  evident  that  the  Apostle  here  regards  the  whole  history  of  the  world 
land  men  as  the  scene  of  the  conflict  of  two  principles,  one  of  which  has  sway  at  first,  but  is  then 
^attacked  and  conquered,  and  finally  destroyed  by  the  other.  The  first  of  these  principles  is  death  ; 
jthe  history  of  the  world  begins  with  this,  and  comes  to  a  close  when  death,  and  with  death  the 
|  dualism  of  which  history  is  the  development,  has  entirely  disappeared  from  it"  (Baur,  Paul.  ii.  225). 
iln  this  chapter  the  only  resurrection  definitely  spoken  of  is  a  resurrection  "in  Christ."  On  the  final 
I  destiny  of  those  who  are  now  perishing  (anoMv  fxevoi)  St.  Paul  never  touches  with  any  definiteness. 
(But  he  speaks  of  the  final  conquest  of  death,  the  last  enemy — where  "  death"  seems  to  be  used  in  its 
'deeper  spiritual  and  scriptural  sense  ;  he  says  (Rom.  viii.  19—23)  that  "the  whole  creation  (irao-a.  if 
£«TMns)  shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of 
God ;"  he  contrasts  the  universality  of  man's  disobedience  with  the  universality  of  God's  mercy ;  he 
I  says  where  sin  abounded  there  grace  did  much  more  abound  (Rom.  v.  20) ;  he  speaks  of  God's  will  to 
bestow  universal  favour  commensurate  with  universal  sin  (Rom.  xi.  32) ;  he  dwells  on  the  solution  of 
j  dualism  in  unity  and  the  tending  of  all  things  into  God  (ets  avrbv  ra  ira.vray  Rom.  xi.  30—36) ;  his 
I  whole  splendid  philosophy  of  history  consists  in  showing  (Rom.  Gal.  passim)  that  each  lower  and 
sadder  stage  and  moment  of  man's  condition  is  a  necessary  means  of  achieving  the  higher ;  and  he 
Jeays  that  God,  at  last,  "shall  be  31110*11."  Whatever  antinomies  may  be  left  unsolved,  let  Christians 
!  §uly  wei^h  these  trut^f,  ^ 
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but  the  veiled  angel,  not  the  worst  enemy,  but  the  greatest  birthright  of  mankuu 
Not  by  denunciation  of  unorthodoxy,  not  by  impatient  crushing  of  discussion,  not  b 
the  stunning  blows  of  indignant  authority,  does  he  meet  an  unbelief  even  so  Strang 
and  so  closely  affecting  the  very  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity,  as  a  denial  < 
the  resurrection ;  but  by  personal  appeals,  by  helpful  analogies,  by  calm  and  loft 
reasoning,  by  fervent  exhortations,  by  the  glowing  eloquence  of  inspired  conviction 
Anathema  would  have  been  worse  than  useless ;  at  excommunication  he  does  n< 
so  much  as  hint;  but  the  refutation  of  perilous  error  by  the  presentation  of  ennoblin 
truth  has  won,  in  the  confirmation  of  the  faith,  in  the  brightening  of  the  hope  < 
centuries,  its  high  and  permanent  reward. 

Let  us  also  observe  that  St  Paul's  inspired  conviction  of  the  Kesurrection  rest 
like  all  his  theology,  on  the  thought  that  the  life  of  the  Christian  is  a  life  "in  Christ 
On  Plato's  fancies  about  our  reminiscence  of  a  previous  state  of  being  he  does  n< 
touch ;  but  for  the  unfulfilled  ideas  on  which  Plato  builds  he  offers  the  fulfilled  id© 
of  Christ.  He  founds  no  arguments,  as  Kant  does,  on  the  failure  of  mankind  1 
obey  the  "  categorical  imperative"  of  duty ;  but  he  points  to  the  Sinless  Man.  B 
does  not  follow  the  ancients  in  dwelling  on  false  analogies  like  the  butterfly ;  nor 
he  misled  like  his  very  ablest  contemporaries  and  successors  by  the  then  prevalei 
fable  of  the  Phoenix.  He  does  not  argue  from  the  law  of  continuity,  or  the  indi 
structibility  of  atoms,  or  the  permanence  of  force,  or  the  general  belief  of  mankin* 
But  his  main  thought,  his  main  argument  is — Ye  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  riser 
if  ye  died  with  him  to  sin,  ye  shall  also  live  with  him  to  righteousness  here,  an 
therefore  to  glory  hereafter.  The  life  ye  now  live  is  lived  in  the  faith  of  the  Son  < 
God,  and  being  eternal  in  its  very  nature,  contains  in  itself  the  pledge  of  its  ow 
inextinguishable  vitality.  He  teaches  us  alike  in  the  phenomena  of  human  sin  ar 
of  human  sanctity  to  see  the  truth  of  the  Resurrection.  For  the  forgiveness  of  si 
Christ  died  ;  for  the  reward  and  the  hope  and  the  support  of  holiness  he  lives  at  tl 
right  hand  of  God.  He  does  not  so  much  argue  in  favour  of  the  Resurrection  \ 
represent  it,  and  make  us  feel  its  force.  The  Christian's  resurrection  from  the  deal 
of  sin  to  the  life  of  righteousness  transcends  and  involves  the  lesser  miracle  of  h 
resurrection  from  the  sleep  of  death  to  the  life  of  heaven. 

18.  The  Epistle  closes  with  practical  directions  ,and  salutations^  He  establish 
&  weekly  offertory,  as  he  had  done  in  Galatia,  for  the  saints  at  Jerusalem.  He  tel 
them  that  he  will  either — should  it  be  worth  while— take  it  himself  to  Jerusalen 
or  entrust  it  with  commendatory  letters  from  them,  to  any  delegates  whom  th€ 
might  approve.  He  announces  without  comment  his  altered  intention  of  not  takiB 
them  en  route  as  he  went  to  Macedonia,  as  well  as  on  his  return,  and  so  giving  the: 
a  double  visit,  but  tells  them  that  he  should  come  to  them  by  way  of  Macedonia,  an 
probably  spend  the  winter  with  them,  that  they  might  help  him  on  his  furtb 
journey ;  and  that  he  means  to  remain  in  Ephesus  till  Pentecost,  because  a  gre* 
aoor  is  open  to  him,  and  there  are  many  adversaries. 

Timothy  will  perhaps  come  to  them.  If  so  they  are  not  to  despise  his  youth,  < 
alarm  his  timidity  by  opposition,  but  to  aid  his  holy  work,  and  to  help  him  peaceful! 
on  his  way  to  the  Apostle  with  those  who  accompanied  him.  They  had  asked  thj 
Apollos  might  visit  them.  St.  Paul  had  done  his  best  to  second  their  wishes,  bi 
Apollos— -though  holding  out  hopes  of  a  future  visit— declined  to  come  at  presen 
actuated  in  all  probability  by  a  generous  feeling  that,  under  present  circumstance 
!his  visit  would  do  more  harm  than  good.1 

Then-a~brief  vivid  exhortation.  "  Watch  1  stand  in  the  faith!  be  men!  I 
strong !  let  all  your  affairfl  fte  fa  toYfr" 

Then  a  few  words  of  kindly  eulogy  of  Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus — ( 
whom  Stephanas  had  been  the  earliest  Achaian  convert — who  devoted  themselves  1 
ministry  to  the  saints,  and  by;  their  visit  had  consoled  Aim  for  his  absence  from  then 
and  them  by  eliciting  this  Epistle.  He  urges  them  to  pay  due  regard  and  deferen< 
to  all  such  true  labourers.    It  is  not  impossible  that  these  few  words  may  have  bee 

*  s*i,  12,  tfA^pa  does  not  mean  "  Apollos'  will,"  but  (probably)  "God's  wilL* 
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Lidded  by  an  afterthought,  lest  the  Corinthians  should  suppose  that  it  was  from  these 
-especially  if  they  were  of  Chloe's  household— that  St.  Paul  had  heard  such  dis- 
tressing accounjts  of  the  Church,  and  so  should  be  inclined  to  receive  them  badly  on 
heir  return./Then  the  final^  autograph  salutation : — 


inal 


"The  salutation  of  me,  Paul,  with  my  own  hand ; "  but  before  he  can  pen  the 
1  benediction,  there  is  one  more  outburst  of  strong  and  indignant  feeling.  "  If 
[,ny  one  loveth  not  the  Lord,  let  him  be  Anathema ; >  Maranatha,  the  Lord  is  near. 
The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you."  That  would  have  been  the 
liatural  ending,  but  he  had  had  so  much  to  reprobate,  so  many  severe  things  to  say, 
hat  to  show  how  unabated,  in  spite  of  all,  was  his  affection  for  them,  he  makes  the 
jnusual  addition,  "  My  love  be  with  you  all  in  Christ  Jesus.  Amen."  2  So  ends  thfiL 
rtngest  and,  in  some  respects,  the  grandest  and  most  characteristic  of  his  Epistles.") 
Ie  had.su^j3ressed_indeed  all  signs  of  the  deep  emotion  with  which  it  had  been 

jxitten ;   but  when  it  was  despatched  he  dreaded  the  results  it  might  produce 

^readed  whether  he  should  have  said  too  much ;  dreaded  the  possible  alienation,  by 
pry  over-severity,  of  those  whom  he  had  only  desired  to  win.  His  own  soul  was  all 
quivering  with  its  half -stifled  thunder,  and  he  was  afraid  lest  the  flash  which  he  had 
ent  forth  should  scathe  too  deeply  the  souls  at  which  it  had  been  hurled.  He  would 
Even  have  given  much  to  recall  it,3  and  awaited  with  trembling  anxiety  the  earliest 
jidings  of  the  manner  in  which  it  would  be  received.  But  Grod  overruled  all  for 
[pood ;  and,  indeed,  the  very  writings  which  spring  most  naturally  and  spontaneously 
pm  a  noble  and  sincere  emotion,  are  often  those  that  produce  the  deepest  impres- 
ion  upon  the  world,  and  are  less  likely  to  be  resented — at  any  rate,  are  more  likely 
4  be  useful— than  the  tutored  and  polished  utterances  which  are  carefully  tamed 
own  into  the  limits  of  correct  conventionality.  Not  only  the  Church  of  Corinth, 
ut  the  whole  world,  has  gained  from  the  intensity  of  the  Apostle's  feelings,  and  the 
ppetuous  spontaneity  of  the  language  in  which  they  were  expressed. 


chapter  xxxrn. 
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"There  are  three  crowns :  the  crown  of  the  Law,  the  crown_o£  the. Priesthood,  an4 
'he-crown  of  Royalty  :  but  the  crown  of  a  good  name  mounts  above  them  all."— Pirke 
Width,  iv.  19. 

Vhen  St.  Paul  left  IDphesusJia  went  straight  to  Troas,.with  the  same  high 
loiive  i^wiickli&was  .always  actuated— that  of  preaching  tha.Jjospel~a£ 
Ifafifitijr  He  had  visited  the  town  before,  but  his  stay  there  had  been 
hortened  by  the  imploring  vision  of  the  man  of  Macedon,  which  had  decided 
is  great  intention  to  carry  the  Gospel  into  Europe.     But though ..Jus,  preach-, 

1  I  cannot  pretend  to  understand  what  St.  Paul  exactly  meant  by  this.  Commentators  call  it  an 
, imprecation ;"  but  such  an  "  imprecation"  does  not  seem  to  me  like  St.  Paul.  Anathema  is  the 
Jiebrew  cherem  of  Lev.  xxvii.  29  ;  Num.  xxi.  2,  3  (Hormah)  ;  Josh.  vi.  17.  But  the  later  Jews  used 
for  "  excommunication,"  whether  of  the  temporary  sort  (nidui)  or  the  severe.  The  severest  form 
tas  called  Shematha.  The  Fathers  mostly  take  it  to  mean  "  excommunication"  here,  and  in  Gal.  i. 
\  9,  and  some  see  in  Maranatha  an  allusion  to  Shem  atha  (the  name  cometh).  But  probably  these 
,:e  after-thoughts.  It  is  a  sudden  expression  of  deep  feeling ;  and  that  it  is  less  terrible  than  it 
^unds  we  may  hope  from  1  Cor.  v.  5 ;  1  Tim.  L  20,  where  the  object  is  amendment,  not  wrath.  For 
'anathematise"  see  Matt.  xxvi.  74 ;  Acts  xxiii.  12. 

*  The  subscription  is,  as  usual,  spurious.  It  arose  from  a  mistaken  inference  from  xvi.  5.  The 
titer  itself  shows  that  it  was  written  in  Ephesus  (xvi.  8),  and  though  Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  and 
chaiacus  may  have  been  its  bearers,  Timotheua  could  not  have  been. 

8  2  Cor.  vii.  8.  4  2  Cor.  ii.  12,  13. 

14* 
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ing  was  now  successful,  and  "  a  door  was  opened  for  him  in  the  I^ord,"1 
could  not  stay  there  from  extreme  anxiety.     "  He  had  no  rest  for  his  spiri 
because  he  found  not  Titus  his  brother."    Titus  had  been  told  to  rejoin  hii 
at  Troas;  but  perhaps  the  precipitation  of  St.  Paul's  departure  from  Ephesu 
had  brought  him  to  that  town  earlier  than  Titus  had  expected,  and,  in  tl 
uncertain  navigation  of  those  days,  delays  may  easily  have  occurred.    At  an 
rate,  he  did  not  come,  and  Eaul  grew  more  and  more  uneasy,  until  in  th* 
intolerable  oppression  of  spirit  he  felt  that  he  could  no  longer  continue 
work,  and  left  Troas  for  Macedonia.    There,  at  last,  he  met  Titus,  w 
relieved  his  painful  tension  of  mind  by  intelligence  from  Corinth,  whicl 
although  chequered,  was  yet  on  the  main  point  favourable.    From  Titus 
learnt    that  his  change  of  plan  about  the  visit  had  given  ground  for  ui 
favourable  flrilimqm,2  and  that  many  injurious  remarks  on  his  character  an 
mode  of  action  had  been  industriously  disseminated,  especially  by  one  Jewis 
teacher.3    Still,  the  effect  of  the  first  Epistle  had  been  satisfactory.     It  ha 
caused  grief,  but  the  grief  had  been  salutary,  and  had  issued  in  an  outburst 
yearning  affection,  lamentation,  and  zeal.4    Titus  himself  had  been  receive 
cordially,  yet  with  fear  and  trembling.6    The  offender  denounced  in  his  lett 
had  been  promptly  and  even  severely  dealt  with,6  and  all  that  St.  Paul  hi 
said  to  Titus  in  praise  of  the  Church  had  been  justified  by  what  he  savi 
Accordingly,  he  again  sent  Titus  to  them,8  to  finish  the  good  work  which 
had  begun,  and  with  him  he  sent  the  tried  and  faithful  brother  u  whose  prai 
is  in  the  Gospel  through  all  the  Churches ; " 9  and  this  time  Titus  was 
only  ready  but  even  anxious  to  go.10 

In  what  town  of  Macedonia  St,  Paul  had  met  with  Titus,  and  also  wi 
Timothy,  we  do  not  know.  Great  uncertainty  hangs  over  the  details  of  thi 
movements,  and  indeed  all  the  events  of  this  part  of  the  journey  are  left, 
obscurity  :  we  can  only  conjecture  that  during  it  St.  Paul  had  even  travell 
as  far  as  Illyricum.11  (At  some  point  in  the  journey,)but  probably  not 
Philippi,  as  the  subscription  to  the  Epistle  says — because,  as  is  evident  frc 
the  Epistle  itself,  he  had  visited  most  of  the  Churches  of  Macedonia,12-^ 
wrote  his  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  J  From  it  we  learn  that,  whatei 
may  have  been  in  this  region  the  special  nature  of  his  affliction — whetl 
grievous  sickness,  or  external  persecutions,  or  inward  anxieties,  or  apparent 
all  of  these  combined — his  stay  in  Macedonia  had  suffered  from  the  sai 
overwhelming  distress  which  had  marked  the  close  of  his  residence  in  Ephesi 

1  The  use  of  this  expression  by  St.  Luke  is  one  of  the  many  interesting  traces  of 
personal  intercourse  with  St.  Paul.     (See  1  Cor.  xvi.  9.) 

2  2  Cor.  i.  17.  6  ii.  5—10. 
s  iii.  1 ;  v.  11 ;  vii.  2,  3 ;  x.  10 ;  xi.  18—20.  7  vii.  14. 

*  vii.  6—11.  8  viii.  6. 

s  vii.  13,  15.  9  viii.  18,  23. 

10  viii.  17.  That  there  was  a  slight  unwillingness  the  first  time  seems  to  be  shown 
the  way  in  which  St.  Paul  felt  himself  obliged  to  encourage  him  in  his  mission. 

»  Rom.  xv.  19. 

i2  2  Cor.  viii.  1 ;  Ix.  2.  Philippi,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  the  first  city  which 
would  reach. 
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hd  which  had  driven  him  out  of  Troas.1  (The  Churches  were  themselves  in  a 
tate  of  affliction,  which  Paul  had  naturally  to  share,2  and  he  describes  his 
bndition  as  one  of  mental  and  physical  prostration :  "Our  flesh  had  no  rest, 
ut  we  are  troubled  on  every  side ;   from  without  fightings,  from  within 
^ars."  3    And  this  helps  to  explain  to  us  the  actual  phenomena  of  the  letter 
Written  amid  such  circumstancesj)  I£Hqpe  is  the  key-note  of  the  Epistle  to, 
he  Thessalonians,  Joy  of  that  to  the  Philippians,  Faith  of  that  to  the 
tomans,  and  Heavenly  Things  of  that  to  the  Ephesians,f  Affliction  is 
fee  one  predominent  word  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians)1,   The 
Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  contain  his  views  on  the  Second  Advent;  the 
flpistle  to  the  Galatians  is  his  trumpet-note  of  indignant  defiance  to  retro- 
fading  Judaisers ;  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  the  systematic  and,  so  to 
•peak,  scientific  statement  of  his  views  on  what  may  be  called,  in  modern 
Uguage,  the  scheme  of  salvation;  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  is  his  out- 
touring  of  tender  and  gladdened  affection  to  his  most  beloved  converts;  the 
filrst  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  shows  us  how  he  applied  the  principles  of 
Ohristianity  to  daily  life  in  dealing  with  the  flagrant  aberrations  of  a  most 
^satisfactory  Church ;  (£k  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  opens  a  window 
ntoihe  very  emotions  of  his  heart,  and  is  the  agitated  self-defence  of-  * 
mounded  and  loving  spirit  to  ungrateful  and  erring,  yet  not  wholly  lost  or 
wholly  incorrigible  souls/76  _0  .  '  _ 

And  this  self-defence  was  not  unnecessary.  In  this  Epistle  we  find  St. 
Caul  for  the  first  time  openly  confronting  the  Judaising  reaction  which 
assumed  such  formidable  dimensions,  and  threatened  to  obliterate  every 
[iistinctive  feature  of  the  Gospel  which  he  preached.  It  is  clear  that  in  some 
\A  the  Churches  which  he  had  founded  there  sprang  up  a  Judaic  party,  whose 
(hands  were  strengthened  by  commendatory  letters  from  Jerusalem,  and  who 
hot  only  combated  his  opinions,  but  also  grossly  abused  his  character  and 
Imotives.  By  dim  allusions  and  oblique  intimations  we  trace  their  insidious 
Action,  and  in  this  Epistle  we  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  them  and  their 
Lscrupulous  opposition.  It  differs  greatly  from  the  one  that  preceded  it. 
fet.  Paul  is  no  longer  combating  the  folly  of  fancied  wisdom,  or  the  abuse  of 
jfcrue  liberty.  He  is  no  longer  occupied  with  the  rectification  of  practical  dis- 
orders and  theoretical  heresies.  He  is  contrasting  his  own  claims  with  those 
taf  his  opponents,  and  maintaining  an  authority  which  had  been  most  rudely 
!>and  openly  impugned.  ,  ;  ^    ^  ■, 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  attack  had  been  suggested  by  St.  Pauls 

1  viii.  2.  2  iv.  8—12.  8  vii.  5. 

4  0At>s,  GXt'So/xai  (2  Cor.  i.  4,  6,  8 ;  ii.  4 ;  iv.  8 ;  viii.  13). 

*  "  The  Apostle  pours  out  his  heart  to  them,  and  beseeches  them,  in  return,  not  for 
a  cold,  dry,  critical  appreciation  of  his  eloquence  or  a  comparison  of  ^  ™£j£he* 
doctrines,  but  the  sympathy  of  churchmen  f  not  the  affection  of  children  'Parts  of 
Hhe  Epistle,  taken  alone,  might  seem  to  be  "  almost  painfully  personal  and  we  mi 
have  thought  that  the  man  had  got  the  better  of  the  ambassador.  But  when  we  learn 
how  essentially  the  man  and  the  ambassador  are  inseparable,  then  the  tolly,  tne 
boasting,  the  shame,  are  not  mere  revelations  of  character  but  revelations  of  the  close 
bonds  by  which  one  man  is  related  to  another  "  (Maurice,  Unity,  488J. 
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sentence  on  the  incestuous  offender.1  His  case  seems  to  have  originated 
quarrel  among  the  Corinthian  Christians,  of  whom  some  sided  with  him  an 
some  with  his  father.  It  is  clear  upon  the  face  of  things  that  we  do  not  kno1 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  since  it  is  all  but  inconceivable  that,  ha 
there  been  no  extenuating  fact,  he  should  have  found  defenders  for  a  crin 
which  excited  the  horror  of  the  very  heathen.  Even  those  who  place 
sensuality  on  the  same  level  as  eating  meats  offered  to  idols,  and  therefoi 
regarded  it  as  a  matter  of  indifference — whose  view  St.  Paul  so  nobly  refuti 
in  his  first  Epistle — could  not  have  sided  with  this  person  if  there  were  u 
palliating  element  in  his  offence.  And,  indeed,  if  this  had  not  been  the  cas 
he  would  scarcely  have  ventured  to  continue  in  Church  membership,  and  i 
be,  with  his  injured  father,  a  frequenter  of  their  love-feasts  and  partaker 
their  sacraments.  It  may  be  quite  true,  and  indeed  the  allusions  to  him  in  tl 
Second  Epistle  show,  that  he  was  weak  rather  than  wicked.  But  even  th 
would  have  been  no  protection  to  him  in  a  wrong  on  which  Gallio  himse 
would  have  passed  a  sentence  of  death  or  banishment,  and  which  the  Mosa 
law  had  'punished  with  excision  from  the  congregation.2  There  must  then 
fore  have  been  something  which  could  be  urged  against  the  heinousness  of  h 
transgression,  and  St.  Paul  had  distinctly  to  tell  the  Corinthians  that  thei 
was  no  personal  feeling  mixed  up  with  his  decision.3  His  words  had  evident] 
implied  that  the  Church  was  to  be  assembled,  and  there,  with  his  spii 
present  with  them,  to  hand  him  over  to  Satan,  so  that  judgment  might  con 
on  his  body  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  That  is  what  he  practically  tells  tl 
Church  to  do.  Did  they  do  it  ?  It  seems  to  be  at  least  doubtful.  That  th< 
withdrew  from  his  communion  is  certain ;  and  the  very  threat  of  excommuu 
cation  which  hung  over  him — accompanied,  as  he  and  the  Church  thougl 
that  it  would  be,  with  supernatural  judgments — was  sufficient  to  plunge  hi: 
into  the  depths  of  misery  and  penitence.  Sickness  and  death  were  at  th 
time  very  prevalent  among  the  Corinthian  converts,  and  St.  Paul  told  the: 
that  this  was  a  direct  punishment  of  their  profanation  of  the  Lord's  Suppe 
It  is  clear  that  the  offender  was  not  contumacious,  and  in  his  Second  Epist 
St.  Paul  openly  forgives  him,  and  remits  his  sentence,  apparently  on  tl 
ground  that  the  Corinthians  had  already  done  so.  In  fact,  since  the  desire 
end  of  the  man's  repentance,  and  the  purging  of  the  Church  from  all  con 
plicity  with  or  immoral  acquiescence  in  his  crime  had  been  attained  withoi 
resorting  to  extreme  measures,  St.  Paul  even  exhorts  the  Corinthians 
console  and  forgive  the  man,  and,  in  fact,  restore  him  to  full  Church  men 
bership.     Still,  it  does  seem  as  if  they  had  not  exactly  followed  the  Apostle 

1  The  theory  that  the  offender  of  the  second  Epistle  is  an  entirely  different  perso: 
alluded  to  in  some  lost  intermediate  letter,  seems  to  me  untenable,  in  spite  of  the  coi 
sensus  of  eminent  critics  (De  Wette,  Bleek,  Credner,  Olshausen,  Neander,  Ewald,  &o. 
who,  in  some  form  or  other,  adopt  such  a  hypothesis.  I  see  nothing  inconsistent  wi1 
the  older  view  either  in  the  tone  of  1  Cor.,  or  the  effect  it  produced,  or  in  St.  Paul 
excitement,  or  in  the  movements  of  Titus,  or  in  the  language  about  the  offence.  But 
have  not  space  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  controversy. 

2  Lev.  xx.  11 ;  Deut.  xxvii.  20.  »  2  Cor.  vil.  11, 12. 
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idvice,  and  as  if  the  party  opposed  to  him  had,  so  to  speak,  turned  upon  him 
H-nd  repudiated  his  authority.     They  said  that  he  had  not  come,  and  he  would 
iiot  come.    It  was  all  very  well  to  write  stern  and  threatening  letters,  but  it 
Fas  not  by  letters,  but  by  the  exercise  of  miraculous  power,  that  Kephas  had 
avenged  the  wrongs  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Spirit  on  Ananias  and  Sap- 
>hira,  and  on  Simon  Magus.    Paul  could  not  do  this.     How  could  it  be 
expected  of  a  man  so  mean  of  aspect,  so  vacillating  in  purpose,  so  inefficient 
a  speech  ?    It  was  not  Paul  who  had  been  chosen  as  the  twelfth  Apostle,  nor 
pas  he  an  Apostle  at  all.    As  the  abuses  among  his  followers  showed  that 
>is  teaching  was  dangerous,  so  his  inability  to  rectify  them  was  a  proof  that 
lis  authority  was  a  delusion.    The  very  fact  that  he  had  claimed  no  support 
pom  his  converts  only  marked  how  insecure  he  felt  his  position  to  be.    What 
jhe  Church   really  wanted  was  the   old    stringency  of   the  Mosaic  Law; 
ome  one  from  Jerusalem;  some  true  Apostle,  with  his  wife,  who  would  rule 
tern  with  a  real  supremacy,  or  at  least  some  emissary  from  James  and  the 
brethren  of  the  Lord,  to  preach  "  another  Gospel/' more  accordant  with  the 
jrill  of  Jesus  Himself.1    Paul,  they  implied,  had  never  known  Jesus,  and 
^represented  Him  altogether ; 2  for  He  had  said  that  no  jot  or  tittle  of  the 
aw  should  pass,  and  that  the  children's  bread  should  not  be  cast  to  dogs. 
>aul  preached  himself,3  and  indeed  seemed  to  be  hardly  responsible  for  what 
,e  did  preach.    He  was  half  demented ;  and  yet  there  was  some  method  in 
>is  madness,  which  showed  itself  partly  in  self-importance  and  partly  in 
varice,  both  of  which  were  very  injurious  to  the  interests  of  his  followers.4 
jVhat,  for  instance,  could  be  more  guileful  and  crafty  than  his  entire  conduct 
(bout  this  collection  which  he  was  so  suspiciously  eager  to  set  on  foot  ? 5    He 
>ad  ordered  them  to  get  up  a  subscription  in  his  first  letter;6  had,  in 
jnswer  to  their  inquiries/  directed  that  it  should  be  gathered,  as  in  the  Gala- 
ijan  Churches,  by  a  weekly  offertory,  and  had,  since  this,  sent  Titus  to 
Emulate  zeal  in  the  matter.     Now  certainly  a  better  emissary  could  not 
jossibly  have  been  chosen,  for  Titus  was  himself  a  Greek,  and  therefore  well 
tted  to  manage  matters  among  Greeks;  and  yet  had  visited  Jerusalem,  so 
^at  he  could  speak  from  ocular  testimony  of  the  distress  which  was  prevalent 
mong  the  poorer  brethren ;  and  had  further  been  present  at  the  great  meet- 
tig  in  Jerusalem  at  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  received  the  special  request 
)  be  mindful  of  the  poor.    Yet  even  this  admirably  judicious  appointment, 
nd  the  transparent  independence  and  delicacy  of  mind  which  had  made  Paul ! 
-with  an  insight  into  their  character  which,  as  events  showed,  was  but  too 
rescient— entirely  to  refuse  all  support  from  them,  was  unable  to  protect 
mi  from  the  coarse  insinuation  that  this  was  only  a  cunning  device  to  hide 
jis  real  intentions,  and  give  him  a  securer  grasp  over  their  money.    Such 

j   *  See  Hausrath,p.  420.  2  2  Cor.  xi.  4.  3  2  Cor.  xii.  5. 

L    7.'   13»^Tey*P^VTr^ei/'xi.  1,   <5<£eAov  r)velxe<r64  [Aovfiticpov Ti  Trjs  a<f>po<rvvr)s'    16,  uij  re's  at 
I* fl  «9PW*  elwu  (CI.  Xll*  O). 

6  xii.  16,  virapxw  navovpyos  86\<?  bfxas  SXafio*.     Evidently  the  quotation  of  a  slander, 
inch  he  proceeds  to  refute. 
•  The  one  no  longer  extant,  7  i  Cor,  xvl.  1—4, 
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were  the  base  and  miserable  innuendoes  against  which  even  a  Paul  hat 

deliberately  to  defend  himself !     Slander,  like  some  vile  adder,  has  rustled  ii 

the  dry  leaves  of  fallen  and  withered  hearts  since  the  world  began.     Evei 

the  good  are  not  always  wholly  free  from  it,  and  the  early  Christian  Churcl 

so  far  from  being  the  pure  ideal  bride  of  the  Lord  Jesus  which  we  ofte: 

imagine  her  to  be,  was  (as  is  proved  by  all  the  Epistles)  in  many  respects  a 

little  and  in  some  respects  even  less  pure  than  ours.    The  chrisom-robe  o 

baptism  was  not  preserved  immaculate  either  in  that  or  in  any  other  ag< 

0!he  Church  to  which  St.  Paul  was  writing  was,  we  must  remember,  a  con 

munity  of  men  and  women  of  whom  the  majority  had  been  familiar  from  th 

cradle  with  the  meanness  and  the  vice  of  the  poorest  ranks  of  heathenism  ? 

the  corruptest  city  of  heathendom^)  Their  ignorance  and  weakness,  their  pas 

training  and  their  present  poverty,  made  them  naturally  suspicious;   an 

though  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  were  morally  the  best  of  the  class  to  whic 

they  belonged,  though  there  may  have  been  among  them  many  a  voicele? 

Epictetus— a  slave,  but  dear  to  the  immortals— and  though  their  very  r< 

ception  of  Christianity  proved  an  aspiring  heart,  a  tender  conscience, 

enduring  spirit,  yet  many  of  them  had  not  got  beyond  the  inveteracy  of  lif< 

long  habits,  and  it  was  easy  for  any  pagan  or  Judaic  sophister  to  lime  the 

"  wild  hearts  and  feeble  wings."     But  God's  mercy  overrules  evil  for  goo< 

and  we  owe  to  the  worthless  malice  of  obscure  Judaic  calumniators  the  lessoi 

which  we  may  learn  from  most  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.1  A  trivial  characterist 

will  often  show  better  than  anything  else  the  general  drift  of  any  work,  ai 

as  we  have  already  pointed  out  the  prominence  in  this  Epistle  of  the  thoug 

of  "  tribulation,"  so  we  may  now  notice  that,  though  "  boasting "  was  of  i 

things  the  most  alien  to  St.  Paul's  genuine  modesty,  the  most  repugnant 

his  sensitive  humility,  yet  the  boasts  of  his  unscrupulous  opponents  so  coi 

pletely  drove  him  into  the  attitude  of  self -def ence,  that  the  word  "  boasting 

occurs  no  less  than  twenty-nine  times  in  these  few  chapters,  while  it  is  on 

found  twenty-six  times  in  all  the  rest  of  St.  Paul's  writings.2 

The  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  those  to  the  Galatians  _aj 
Romans,  represent  the  three  chief  phases  of  his  controversy  with  Judajsi 
In  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  he  overthrew  for  ever  the  repellent  dema] 
that  the  Gentiles  should  be  circumcised ;  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
established  for  ever  the  thesis  that  Jews  and  Gentiles  were  equally  guilty,  a 
could  be  justified  only  by  faith,  and  not  by  works.     In  both  these  Epistles 
establishes,'  from  different  points  of  view,  the  secondary  and  purely  d 
ciplinary  functions  of  the  law  as  a  preparatory  stage  for  the  dispensation 
free  grace.    In  both  Epistles  he  shows  conclusively  that  instead  of  the  fa 

i  The  authenticity  of  the  letter  has  never  been  questioned.  The  three  main  divisi* 
are .  i._ vii.  Hortatory  and  retrospective,  with  an  under-current  of  apology,  viii., 
Directions  about  the  contribution,  x.— xiii.  Defence  of  his  Apostolic  position.  1 
more  minute  analysis  will  be  seen  as  we  proceed.  But  it  is  the  least  systematic,  as  | 
tfirst  is  the  most  systematic  of  all  his  writings. 

2  Especially  in  2  Cor.  x.,  xi.,  xii.  This  finds  its  illustration  in  the  pro?mnence 
M  inflation  "  in  1  Cor.  passim  ;  but  only  elsewhere  in  Col.  ii.  18. 
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Issertion  that  rt  it  is  in  vain  to  be  a  Christian  without  being  a  Jew,"  should  be 
lubstituted  the  very  opposite  statement,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  be  a  Christian  if, 
,s  a  Christian,  one  relies  on  being  a  Jew  as  well.  But,  however  irresistible 
as  arguments  might  be,  they  would  be  useless  if  the  Judaists  succeeded  in 
mpugning  his  Apostolic  authority,  and  proving  that  he  had  no  right  to  be 
tegarded  as  a  teacher.  The  defence  of  his  claims  was,  therefore,  very , far 
com  being  a  mere  personal  matter;  it  involved  nothing  less  than  a  defence  of 
he  truth  of  his  Gospel.  Yet  this  defence  against  an  attack  so  deeply  wound- 
ng,  and  so  injurious  to  his  cause,  was  a  matter  of  insuperable  difficulty.  His 
opponents  could  produce  their  "  commendatory  letters,"  and,  at  least,  claimed 
p  possess  the  delegated  authority  of  the  Apostles  who  had  lived  with  Jesus 
k2  Cor.  iii.  1—18).  This  was  a  thing  which  Paul  could  not  and  would  not  do. 
tie  had  not  derived  his  authority  from  the  Twelve.  His  intercourse  with 
IJlgm  had  been  but  slight.  His  Apostolate  was  conferred  on  hinv  JM>t  * 
mediately  by  them,  but  immediately  by  Christ.  H§  had,  indeed,  "  seen  the 
yard"  (1  Cor.  ix.  1),  but  on  this  he  would  not  dwell,  partly  because  his  direct 
intercourse  with  Christ  had  been  incomparably  smaller  than  that  of  a  Peter 
i»r  a  James ;  and  partly  because  he  clearly  saw,  and  wished  his  converts  to  see, 
that  spiritual  union  was  a  thing  far  closer  and  more  important  than  personal 
Companionship.  Tq  two  things  only  could  he  appeal :  to  the  visions  and 
revelations  which  he  had  received  from  the  Lord,  above  all,  his  miraculous 
conversion ;  and  to  the  success,  the  activity,  the  spiritual  power,  which  set  a 
kal  of  supernatural  approval  to  his  unparalleled  ministry.1  But  the  first  of 
(hese  claims  was  deliberately  set  aside  as  subjective,  both  in  his  own  lifetime 
bid  a  century  afterwards.2  The  difficulty  of  convincing  his  opponents  on  this 
luubject  reflects  itself  in  his  passion,  a  passion  which  rose  in  part  because  it 
forced  upon  him  the  odious  semblance  of  self-assertion.  His  sole  irresistible 
Weapon  was  "  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God." 
I  I  will  now  proceed  to  give  an  outline  of  this  remarkable  letter,  which. 
!rom  the  extreme  tension  of  mind  with  which  it  was  written,  and  the  constant 
struggle  between  the  emotions  of  thankfulness  and  indignation,3  is  more 
lifficult  in  its  expressions  and  in  its  causal  connections  than  any  other.  The 
labouring  style, — the  interchange  of  bitter  irony  with  pathetic  sincerity, — the 
banner  in  which  word  after  word— now  "  tribulation,"  now  "  consolation," 
biow  " boasting,"  now  "  weakness," — now  "simplicity/'  now  "  manifestation," 
lakes  possession  of  the  Apostle's  mind— serve  only  to  throw  into  relief  the 

1  2  Cor.  ii.  14 ;  iii.  2  ;  xi.  21—28 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  1 ;  xv.  10,  &c. 

2  Pr.  Clement.  Horn.  xvii.  13,  seq,  irws  fie  <ro«.  km,  irioTevo-o/mev  avr6  •  «  .  ]  ir&s  fie*  <roi  k«c 
a<f>(h)  6it6tc  avTov  to.  ivdvna  rjj  SiSa<r/caA<a  <ppovets  j 

3  But,  as  Dean  Stanley  observes  (Cor,,  p.  348),  "  the  thankfulness  of  the  first  part  is 
darkened  by  the  indignation  of  the  third,  and  even  the  directions  about  the  business  of 
ibhe  contribution  are  coloured  by  the  reflections  both  of  his  joy  and  of  his  grief.  And  in 
fill  those  portions,  though  in  themselves  strictly  personal,  the  Apostle  is  borne  away  into 
Ibhe  higher  region  in  which  he  habitually  lived,  so  that  this  Epistle  becomes  the  most 
striking  instance  of  what  is  the  case  more  or  less  with  all  his  writings,  a  new  philosophy 
iaf  life  poured  forth  not  through  systematic  treatises,  but  through  occasional  bursts  of 
human  feeling." 
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frequent  bursts  of  impassioned  eloquence.  The  depth  of  tenderness  which  i 
here  revealed  towards  all  who  were  noble  and  true,  may  serve  as  a  measui 
for  the  insolence  and  wrong  which  provoked  in  the  concluding  chapters  s 
stern  an  indignation.  (Qi  all  the  Epistles  it  is  the  nna  wfrfoh  qnahlftfl  us  t 
look  deepeslinjo  the  AffQstk's  haark. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  letter  has  been  observed  by  the  quick  insigh 
of  Bengel.  "  The  whole  letter,"  he  says,  "  reminds  us  of  an  itinerary,  bu 
interwoven  with  the  noblest  precepts."  "  The  very  stages  of  his  journey  ai 
impressed  upon  it,"  says  Dean  Stanley,  "  the  troubles  at  Ephesus,  the  anxiet 
of  Troas,  the  consolations  of  Macedonia,  the  prospect  of  moving  to  Corinth." 

Af ter  the  greeting,  in  which  he  associates  TimothyrrJKho  was  probably  hi 
amanuensis — with  himself,  and  with  brief  emphasis  styles  himself 
"Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  by  the  will  of  God,"  he  begins  the  usual  expressio 
of  thankfulness,  in  which  the  words  "  tribulation "  and  "  consolation " 
inextricably  intertwined,  and  in  which  he  claims  for  the  Corinthians  a  unio 
with  him  in  both. 

"  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father 
mercies,  and  God  of  all  consolation,  who  consoleth  us  in  all  our  tribulation,  that  vf 
may  be  able  to  console  those  in  all  tribulation,  by  the  consolation  wherewit 
we  are  ourselves  consoled  by  God.  For  as  the  sufferings  of  Christ  abound  toward 
us,  so  by  Christ  aboundeth  also  our  consolation.  But  whether  we  are  troubled,  i 
is  for  your  consolation  and  salvation  which  worketh  in  the  endurance  of  the  sam 
sufferings  which  we  also  suffer,  and  our  hope  is  sure  on  your  behalf;2  or  whethe 
we  are  consoled,  it  is  for  your  consolation  and  salvation,  knowing  that  as  ye  ax 
partakers  of  the  sufferings,  so  also  of  the  consolation."8 

He  then  alludes  to  the  fearful  tribulation,  excessive  and  beyond  his  strengtl 
whether  caused  by  outward  enemies  or  by  sickness,  through  which  he  has  ju? 
passed  in  Asia,  which  has  brought  him  to  the  verge  of  despair  and  of  the  grave,  i: 
order  that  he  may  trust  solely  in  Him  who  raiseth  the  dead.  "  Who  from  such* 
death  rescued  us,  and  will  rescue,  on  whom  we  have  hoped  that  even  yet  will  H 
rescue."  And  as  it  was  the  supplication  of  many  which  had  won  for  him  this  grea 
charism,  he  asks  that  their  thanksgivings  may  be  added  to  those  of  many,  and  tha 
their  prayers  may  still  be  continued  in  his  behalf.4 

For  however  vile  might  be  the  insinuations  against  him,  he  is  proudly  consciot 
of  the  simplicity  6  and  sincerity  of  his  relations  to  all  men,  and  especially  to  then 
u  not  in  carnal  wisdom,  but  in  the  grace  of  God."  Some  had  suspected  him  < 
writing  private  letters  and  secret  messages,  of  intriguing  in  fact  with  individui 
members  of  his  congregation ;  but  he  tells  them  that  he  wrote  nothing  except  whs 
they  are  now  reading,  and  fully  recognise,  as  he  hopes  they  will  continue  i 
recognise,  and  even  more  fully  than  heretofore,  even  as  some  of  them 6  alread 
recognised,  that  they  and  he  are  a  mutual  subject  of  boasting  in  the  day  of  tl 
Lord.  This  was  the  reason  why  he  had  originally  intended  to  pay  them  two  visii 
instead  of  one.    Had  he  then  been  guilty  of  the  levity,  the  fickleness,  the  caprk 

1  The  thread  of  the  Epistle  is  historical,  but  It  is  interwoven  with  digressions.    The  brol 
♦Veads  of  narrative  will  be  found  in  L  8,  15 ;  ii.  1, 12, 13 ;  vii.  5 ;  viii.  1 ;  ix.  2 ;  xiii.  1. 

*  Verse  6.     This  is  the  position  of  these  words  in  most  uncials, 

*  "  Communio  sanctorum,"  Phil.  ii.  26  (Bengel). 

*  i.  1 — 11 ;  i.  8.  wore  igairopriOrjvcu,  though  generally  he  was  aTropov/xevo*  ovk  l^arropov^tvo 
lv.  8.  anoKp^icL  rod  Oavarov  to  the  question,  "  How  will  it  all  end  ?  "  the  only  answer  seemed  to  1 
"Death."    K*ff  vTrep/SoXrjv,  iv.  17  ;  Rom.  vii.  13  ;  1  Cor.  xii.  31 ;  Gal.  i.  13. 

5  i.  12.  anXoTYis,  in  answer  to  the  charge  of  duplicity,  is  a  characteristic  word  of  this  Epist. 
(viii.  2 ;  ix.  11, 13  ;  xi.  3);  but  here,  »,  A,  B,  0,  K,  read  aytonjru 

6  i.  14,  aTrb  p.e'povf. 
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.ith  which  he  had  been  charged  in  changing  his  plan?  Did  the  "Yes,  yes  V  of 
is  purposes  mean  much  the  same  thing  as  "  No,  no,"  like  the  mere  shifting  feeble- 
ess  of  an  aimless  man  ? l  Well,  if  they  chose  to  say  this  of  him  as  a  man,  at  any 
ute,  there  was  one  emphatic  "  Yes,"  one  unalterable  fixity  and  affirmation  about 
im,  and  that  was  his  preaching  of  Christ.  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  preached 
y  him  and  Silvanus  and  Timotheus,  had  proved  Himself  to  be  not  "  Yes"  and 
No;  "but  in  Him  was  God's  infinite  "  Yes,"  and  therefore  also  the  Christian's 
verlasting  Amen  to  all  God's  promises.2  He  who  confirmed  all  of  them  alike  into 
tae  Anointed  (els  xp^toj/),  and  anointed  them  (xplcras),  was  God,  who  also  set  His 
sal  on  them,  and  gave  them  in  their  hearts  the  earnest  of  His  Spirit.3  He  called 
■  od  to  witness  upon  his  own  soul  that  it  was  with  a  desire  to  spare  them  that  he 
b  longer  came  4  to  Corinth.  And  then,  conscious  that  jealous  eyes  would  dwell  on 
Very  phrase  of  his  letter,  and  if  possible  twist  its  meaning  against  him,  he  tells 
tiem  that  by  using  the  expression  "  sparing  them,"  he  does  not  imply  any  claim  to 
r>rd  it  over  their  faith,  for  faith  is  free  and  by  it  they  stand;  but  that  he  is  speaking 
S  a  fellow- worker  of  their  joy,  and  therefore  he  had  decided  that  his  second  visit  to 
iiem  should  not  be  in  grief.5  Was  it  natural  that  he  should  like  to  grieve  those 
rho  caused  him  joy,  or  be  grieved  by  those  from  whom  he  ought  to  receive  joy  ? 
lis  joy,  he  felt  sure,  was  theirs  also,  and  therefore  he  had  written  to  them  instead 
i  coming  ;  and  that  previous  letter — sad  as  were  its  contents — had  not  been  written 
>  grieve  them,  but  had  been  written  in  much  tribulation  and  compression  of  heart 
id  many  tears,  that  they  might  recognise  how  more  abundantly  he  loved  themj 
i-rief,  indeed,  there  had  been,  and  it  had  fallen  on  him,  but  it  had  not  come  on  him 
nly,  but  partly  on  them,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  press  heavily  on  them  all.6  And 
tie  sinner  who  had  caused  that  common  grief  had  been  sufficiently  censured  by  the 
^probation  of  the  majority  of  them ;  7  so  that  now,  on  the  contrary,  they  should 
t>rgive  and  comfort  him,  that  a  person  such  as  he  was — guilty,  disgraced,  but  now 
jicerely  penitent — may  not  be  swallowed  up  by  his  excessive  grief.  Let  them 
low  assure  him  of  their  love.  The  object  of  the  former  letter  had  been  fulfilled 
a-iesting  their  obedience.  If  they  forgave  (as  they  had  partially  done  already,  in 
ot  strictly  carrying  out  his  decision),  so  did  he;  "and  what  I  have  forgiven,  if 

1  I  have  never  been  even  approximately  satisfied  with  any  explanation  of  this  passage, 
t.  Chrysostom  makes  it  mean,  "  Did  I  show  levity,  or  do  I  plan  after  the  flesh  that  the  yea  with 
le  must  be  always  yea,  and  the  nay  always  nay,  as  it  is  with  a  man  of  the  world  who  makes  his 
lans  independently  of  God's  over-ruling  of  them?"  As  there  are  no  emphatic  affirmations  in  the 
ise,  Matt.  v.  37,  James  v.  12,  throw  no  light  on  the  passage,  unless  some  such  words  had  been 
juoted  against  him  in  the  perverted  sense  that  when  once  you  have  said  a  thing  you  must  at  all 
Ssts  do  it,  however  completely  circumstances  have  changed. 

a  Compare  the  'A/xtjv  auvjv  ("  Verily,  verily  ")  of  which  the  Gospels  are  so  full.  I  read  Sib  k*\  St, 
vrov,  with  n,  A,  B,  C,  D,  F,  G. 

8  appa/3wi>,  earnest-money,  part-payment,  7rpoKara/3oA^ ;  an  ancient  QfaW,  Gen.  xxxviii.  17, 18 ; 
rrhdbo— Plaut.  Rud.  Prol.  46)  and  modern  word  (Fr.  arrhes)  made  current  by  Semitic  commerce. 
3f.  a7rapxrj,  Rom.  viii.  23.) 

4  i.  23.  Here,  and  as,  I  believe,  in  ii.  1  and  xiii.  1,  he  speaks  of  his  intended  visit  as  a  real 
be.  The  E.  V.  mistakes  ovieert,  "no  longer,"  for  oun-w,  "not  yet ;"  but  the  expression  really 
llustrates  the  much-disputed  verses  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  inclines  me  to  the  opinion  that 
.t.  Paul  had  not  visited  Corinth  more  than  once  when  this  letter  was  written.  But  the  question  is 
Pne  of  very  small  importance,  though  so  much  has  been  written  on  it. 

5  Lit,  "  not  again  to  come  to  you  in  grief,"  as  he  would  be  doing  if  he  had  visited  them  once  in 
irief,  and  were  then  obliged  to  come  a  second  time  in  the  same  spirit.  No  doubt  the  words  literally 
Lnply  that  he  had  already  once  visited  them  in  grief,  and  that  expression  would  hardly  be  correct 
pr  his  first  visit ;  but  he  merely  uses  it  in  his  vivid  way  as  though  his  intended  visit— which,  had  he 

arried  it  out,  would  have  been  in  grief— had  been  a  real  visit.     The  7raA.11/  is  even  omitted  in  D,  E, 
H,  G.    Theodoret,  who  ought  to  know  what  Greek  means,  takes  nakiv  IkOslv  merely  in  the  sense  of 
re-visit,"  separating  it  from  h  \vidq  altogether. 

6  This  is  another  of  those  ambiguous  expressions— due  to  the  emotion  of  the  writer  and  the 
elicacy  of  the  subjects  of  which  he  is  treating,  and  his  desire  to  be  kind  and  just  though  there  was 

p  much  to  blame— about  which  it  is  impossible  to  feel  any  certainty  of  the  exact  explanation.    I 
^ave  partly  followed  the  view  of  St.  Chrysostom. 

7  Some  had  evidently  been  recalcitrant.  In  ii.  6  the  word  for  "  punishment  is  eirtTtjua,  not 
ioXaxris  or  rijutopta  ;  but  the  general  meaning  is  that  of  punishment  (Wisd.  iii.  10.  Philo,  irepi  adhw 

at  €7riTip;iwi/,  "  on  rewards  and  punishments." 

1 
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f  have  forgiven  anything,!  is  for  your-sakes,  in  the  presence2  of  Christ,  that 
may  not  be  over-reached  by  Satan,  for  we  are  not  ignorant  of  his  devices."  8 

^  Well,  he  did  not  come  to  them,  and  he  did  write,  and  what  was  the  consequence 
His  anxiety  to- know  the  effect  produced  by  his  letter  and  change  of  plan  was  i 
intense,  that  it  almost  killed  him.  Successful  as  was  the  opening  which  he  four 
for  the  Gospel  of  Christ  at  Troas,  he  abandoned  his  work  there,  because  "he  cou 
not  endure  the  disappointment  and  anguish  of  heart  which  the  non-arrival  of  Titi 
caused  him.  He  therefore  went  to  Macedonia.  There  at  last  he  met  Titus,  but  I 
omits  to  say  so  in  his  eagerness  to  thank  God,  who  thus  drags  him  in  triumph  i 
the  service  of  Christ.  Everywhere  the  incense  of  that  triumph  was  burnt; 
some  it  was  a  sweet  savour  that  told  of  life,  to  others  a  sign  of  imminent  deat 
St.  Paul  is  so  possessed  by  the  metaphor  that  he  does  not  even  pause  to  disentang 
it.  He  is  at  once  the  conquered  enemy  dragged  in  triumph,  and  the  incense  burnc 
in  sign  of  the  victor's  glory.  The  burning  incense  is  a  sign  to  some  of  life  evei 
renewed  in  fresh  exultation ;  to  others  of  defeat  ever  deepening  into  death.  To  hin 
self,  at  once  the  captive  and  the  sharer  in  the  triumph,  it  is  a  sign  of  death,  and  < 
daily  death,  and  yet  the  pledge  of  a  life  beyond  life  itself.4  And  who  is  sufficiei 
for  such  ministry  ?  For  he  is  not  like  the  majority  *— the  hucksters,  the  adulter? 
ters,  the  fraudulent  retailers  of  the  Word  of  God,— but  as  of  sincerity,  but  as  of  Gc 
— in  the  presence  of  God  he  speaks  in  union  with  Christ.6 

i.v  **£**  self- commendation  to  them?  Does  he  need  letters  of  introduction  1 
them  ?  7  And  here,  again,  foUows  one  of  the  strangely  mingled  yet  powerful  met* 
pnors iso  peculiar  to  the  greatest  and  most  sensitive  imaginations.  "Ye  are  oi 
Epistle,  says  St.  Paul,  "written  on  our  hearts,  recognised  and  read  by  all  mei 
being  manifestly  an  Epistle  of  Christ,  ministered  by  us,  written  not  with  ink,  bi 
with  the .spirit  of  the  living  God;  not  on  stonen  tablets,  but  on  fleshen  tablets- 
hearts.  He  does  not  need  a  commendatory  letter  to  them;  they  are  themselv. 
his  commendatory  letter  to  airmen;  it  is  a  letter  of  Christ,  of  which  he  is  only  tl 
writer  and  carrier  ;9  and  it  is  not  engraved  on  granite  like  the  Laws  of  Moses,  b 
on  their  hearts.  Thus  they  are  at  once  the  commendatory  letter  written  c 
£aul  s  heart,  and  they  have  a  letter  of  Christ  written  on  their  own  hearts  by  tl 
bpirit,  and  of  that  letter  Paul  has  been  the  human  agent.10 

a  It  was  a  bold  expression,  but  one  which  sprang  from  a  confidence  which  Chri 
inspired,  and  had  reference  to  a  work  for  God.  That  work  was  the  ministry  of  ti 
New  Covenant— not  of  the  slaying  letter  but  of  the  vivifying  spirit,11  for  whic 

™  i  U:i  10*  The^  hes$  readin&  8eemS  to  be  5  jcexapur/xai,  ct  n  neYapt<raai.  »  A  B  C  P  < 
Evidently  we  are  here  in  the  dark  about  many  circumstances ;  but  we  infer  that  St.  Paul's  senten 

^SS^Tf1?011'. aS  °l?Td  m  hilformer  letter>  had  ^  been  carr*ed  out,  partly  because  son 
opposed  it,  but  also  in  part  because  the  man  repented  in  consequence  of  his  exclusion  from  tl 
communis  of  the  majority  of  the  Church.  St.  Paul  might  have  been  angry  that  his  plained 
5&w  dw°5ey^Jy  the  Church  as  such;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  satisfied  with  their  parti 
obedience^nd  withdraws  his  order,  which  timely  repentance  had  rendered  needless. 


Cf.  Prov.  viii.  30.  LXX. 
8  i.  12— ii.  11. 


A.    14 Um    X±. 

n.*AhH  ^W1'  v'  infra>  ExJLc1ur81IS  JP-    The  last  great  triumph  at  Rome  had  been  that 
Claudius,  when  Caradoc  was  among  the  captives. 

t  i.  Jm1!'  oi.,roXAo1. te  »  strong  expression,  but  ot  Aowrol,  "the  rest,"  the  reading  of  D,  E,  F,  t 
J'"^  m°r?  impassioned.    It  is  possible  that  this  may  have  been  softened  into  the  other  readm 

ffi 'JS™  J?  ?  aS  De+ennS0?tS?ed  mt0  7roAXot'-  We  must  remember  how  many  and  diverse  we 
the  elements  of  error  at  Corinth-conceit,  faction,  Pharisaism,  licence,  self-assertion ;  and  St  Pa 
(Rom.  v.)  seems  to  use  oi  iroAAol  peculiarly  »  ax"  ra 

«  ii.  12—17  (cf.  Isa.  i.  22,  LXX.). 

Z  iiU  h*  U  te  astonishing  to  find  Ebionite  hatred  still  burning  against  St.  Paul  in  the  seooi 
1^111?^^^  because  ^  had  no  ^uno^aJraruJt^Jt^i^ 

^aS^iTff^  xf  3^pliet8' false  apostles> &c'  «* 2  Cor' ' 

-«  ii  RSad  ""rfftV  *  A»  B»  °>  D»  B>  G-    For  ^e  metaphor  compare  Prov.  iii.  3  :  vii.  3 ;  Ea 
xl  iy ;  HiX.  xvin.  is. 

w  Hi13]?^6  thG  identmcation  of  the  seed  BOwn  a^d  the  hearts  that  receive  it  in  Mark  iv.  16. 

4,  ii1 ;  m'^ioTaai:  ***' iY* 16;  *"• 6' 7' 10' ll;  Ga1,  m* 10;  John  *'  68'  *"**«*>  Rom- 
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$od  gave  the  sufficiency.    And  what  a  glorious  ministry!     If  the  ministry  of  the 
jaW — tending  in  itself  to  death,  written  in  earthly  letters,  graven  on  granite  slabs, 
—yet  displayed  itself  in  such  glory  that  the  children  of  Israel  could  not  gaze  on 
lie  face  of  Moses  because  of  the  glory  of  his  countenance,  which  was  rapidly  fading 
iway,1  how  much  more  glorious  was  the  Ministry  of  Life,  of  Righteousness,  of  the 
Spirit,  which  by  comparison  outdazzles  that  other  glory  into  mere  darkness,2  and  is 
lot  transitory  (5t&  5^r?s)  but  permanent  (eV  5%).    JJLwa^.thejflBnse,  of  Mag 
Entrusted  with  that  ministry  which  gave  him  confidence.    Moses  used  to  put  a  veil 
WerJikiaae  that  the  children  of  Israel  might  not  see  the  evanescence  of  the  transient; 
tad  ike_yeil  which  he  wore  on  his  bright  countenance  when  he  spoke  to  them  reminds 
liim  of  thexeil  which  they  yet  wore  on  their  hardened  understandings  when  hia 
taw  was  read  to  them,  which-  should  x>nly  begin  to  be  removed  the  moment  they 
turned  from  Moses  to  Christ,3  from  the  letter  to  the  spirit,  from  slavery  to  freedom, 
feut  he  and  all  the  ministers  of  Christ  gazed  with  no  veil  upon  their  faces  upon  His 
glory  reflected  in  the  mirror  of  His  Gospel ;  and  in  their  turn  seeing  that  image  as 
m  a  mirror,4  caught  that  ever-brightening  glory  as  from  the  Lord,  the  Spirit. 
How  could  one  entrusted  with  such  a  ministry  grow  faint-hearted  ?    How  could 
'he— -as  Paul's  enemies  charged  him  with  doing — descend  into  "the  crypts  of 
khame?"    Utterly  false 5  were  such  insinuations.    He  walked  not  in  craftiness; 
he  did  not  adulterate  the  pure  Word  of  God ;  but  his  commendatory  letter,  the 
tonly  one  he  needed,  was  to  manifest  the  truth  to  all  consciences  in  God's  sight. 
fThere  was  no  veil  over  the  truths  he  preached ;  if  veil  there  was,  it  was  only  in  the 
[darkened  understandings  of  the  perishing,  so  darkened  into  unbelief  by  the  god  of 
[the  present  world,6  that  the  brightness  of  the  gospel  of  the  glory  of  Christ  could 
[not  illuminate  them.    He  it  is— Christ  Jesus  the  Lordjthe  image  of  God—He  it  is, 
and  not  ourselves,  whom  Paul  and  all  true  Apostles  preached."    He  had  beeft  ac- 
cused of  self-seeking  and  self-assertion.     Such  sins  were  impossible  to  one  who 
estimated  as  he  did  the  glory  of  His  message.     All  that  he  could  preach  of  himself 
was  that  Christ  was  Lord,  and  that  he  was  their  slave  for  Christ's  sake.     For  God 
had  shone  in  the  hearts  of  His  ministers  only  in  order  that  the  bright  knowledge 
'which  they  had  caught  from  gazing,  with  no  intervening  veil,  on  the  glory  of 
Christ,  might  glow  for  the  illumination  of  the  world.7 

A  glorious  ministry ;  but  what  weak  ministers !  Like  the  torches  hid  in  Gideon's 

\ pitchers,  their  treasure  of  light  was  in  earthen  vessels,8  that  the  glory  of  their  victory 

Wr  the  world  and  the  world's  idolatries  might  be  God's,  not  theirs.    Thisvras why 

they  were  at  once  weak  and  strong— weak  in  themselves,  strong  in  God— "in  every- 

I  thing  being  troubled,  yet  not  crushed ;    perplexed,  but  not  in  despair ;  persecuted, 

'but  not  forsaken;  flung  down,  but  not  destroyed;   always  carrying  about  in  our 

body  the  putting  to  death  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  order  that  also  the  life  of  Jesus 

i  may  be  manifested  in  our  body.     For  we,  living  as  we  are,  are  ever  being  handed 

1  over  to  death  for  Jesus'  sake,  in  order  that  the  life  of  Jesus  also  may  be  manifested 

in  our  mortal  flesh.     So  that  death  is  working  in  us— seeing  that  for  Christ's  sake 

and  for  your  sakes  we  die  daily— but  life  in  you.     The  trials  are  mainly  ours ;  the 

blessings  yours.     Yet  we  know  that  this  daily  death  of  ours  shall  be  followed  by  a 

resurrection.    He  who  raised  Christ  shall  also  raise  us  from  the  daily  death  of  our 

1 

i  ill.  7.  The  word  "  till "  in  the  E.  V.  of  Ex.  xxxiv.  33  seems  to  be  a  mistake  for  "  when."  He 
1  pnt  on  the  veil,  not  to  dim  the  splendour  while  he  spoke,  but  (so  St.  Paul  here  implies)  to  veil  the 
i  evanescence  when  he  had  ended  his  words— KarapyoviKu.  (1  Cor.  i.  28 ;  ii.  6  ;  vi.  13  ;  xiil  8,  11 ; 
[  xv.  24— twenty-two  times  in  this  group  of  Epistles). 

*  iii.  10,  11,  ov  8e8o£a<rrou  rb  SeSo£a<rp.e'»'Ov  iv  tovtw  T<p  pcpei. 

•  iii.  16,  imo-Tpeifrn     .     .     .     wepiaipetTai. 

*  iii.  18,  KaTOTrrpi&xei/oi.    Chrysostom,  &c,  make  it  mean  "reflecting,"  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  instance  of  that  sense.  #     ,     r,    „...,,,.    ,. 

5  iv.  2.    Cf.  1  Cor.  iv.  5.    Hence  the  prominence  of  the  word  Qavepoi*  In  this  Epistle  (ii.  14 , 
Hi.  8;  iv.  10 ;  v.  10, 11 ;  vii.  12;  xi.  6).  ■;  K        nm 

•  Cf.  John  xiv.  30 ;  Eph.  ii.  2.    "  Grandis  sed  horribilis  descriptio  Satanae    (Bengel). 

1  iii.  4— iv.  6.  '■_/        ...  ._.       „ 

»  He  was  a  cricevo?  ikKvpk  (Acts  ix.  15),  but  the  <tk«v«s  was  itself  bvrpaKivov,      Lo  vas  d  elezione 
(Dante,  1^.  ii  28). 
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afflicted  lives*  and  from  the  death  in  which  they  end,  and  shall  present  us,  with  you 
to  God  s  glory,  by  the  increase  of  grace  and  more  abundant  increase  of  thanksgiving 
For  this  reason  we  do  not  play  the  coward,  but  even  if  our  outward  man  is  beim 
destroyed,  yet  the  mward  man  is  being  renewed  day  by  day.  For  the  lightness  o 
oux^immediate  affliction  is  JKPofcing  out  for  us,  in  increasing  excess,  an  eternal  weigh 
of  glory,  since  our  eyes  are  fixed  not  on  the  visible,  but  on  the  invisible;  for  th 
things  visible  are. transient,  but  the  things  invisible  are  eternal.2  The  tents  of  ou 
earthly. bodies  shall.be  done  away,  but  then  we  shall  have  an  -eteriialJtaiilding.  W 
groan,  we  are  burdened  in  this  tent  of  flesh,8  we  long  to  put  on  over  it,  as  a  robe 
our  house  from  heaven— if ,  as  I  assume,  we  shall  not  indeed  be  found  bodiless4— tha 
the  mortal  may  be  swallowed  up  by  life.6  And  God,  who  wrought  us  for  this  end 
has  given  us  the  earnest  of  His  Spirit  that  it  shall  be  so.  Hence,,  since  we  walk  fr 
iaith,  death  itself  has  for  us  lost  all  terrors;  it  will  be  but  an  admission  into  th' 
nearer  presence  of  our  Lord.  To  please  Him  is  our  sole  ambition,  because  we  shal 
each  stand  before  His  tribunal  to  receive  the  things  done  by  the  body ;— to  be  pai< 
in  kind  for  our  good  and  evil,  not  by  arbitrary  infliction,  but  by  natural  result. 
This  is  our  awful  belief,  and  we  strive  to  make  it  yours.*  To  God  our  sincerity  ii 
manifest  already,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  be  to  your  consciences,  since  we  teU  yoi 
all  this  not  by  way  of  commending  ourselves,  but  that  you  may  have  something  o 
which  to  boast  about  us  against  those  whose  boasts  are  but  of  superficial  things.  The1* 
call  us  mad,8— well,  if  so,  it  is  for  God ;  or  if  we  be  sober-minded,  it  is  for  you  »  Ou 
one  constraming  motive  is  Christ's  love.  §i0Cfi JI& xlied  for  all,  all  in  His  death  diej 
to  sin,  and  therefore  the  reason  of  His  death  was  that  we  may  not  live  to  ourselves 
but  to  Him  who  died  and  rose  again  for  us.  From  henceforth,  then,  we  recognis* 
2?"S?  ,  to  Bx?  which  is  not  P^ely  spiritual.  Your  Jerusalem  emissaries  boas 
that  they  knew  the  living  Christ;  and  in  consequence  maintain  their  superiority  t< 
v8*-  r£Q-  ever  recoSIlised  any  ^ch  claim— if  we  ever  relied  on  having  seen  thi 
living  Christ—we  renounce  all  such  views  from  this  moment.10  'He  who  is  in  ChrisI 
is  a  new  creation ;  the  old  things  are  passed  away;  lo !  all  things  have  become  new! 
It  is  the  spiritual  Christ,  the  glorified  Christ— whom  God  made  to  be  sin  for  us— nf 

*  "God  exhibits  death  In  the  living,  life  in  the  dying"  (AlfordJ. 

»  Wiad.  ix.  15,  "the  earthly  tabernacle  (yewSe?  <ricrjvos)  weigheth  down  the  mind." 
-     *  ▼•  3«    So  I  understand  this  difficult  clause.     It  seems  to  imply  some  condition  which  is  _,. 
that  of  disembodied  spirits,  between  the  death  of  the  mortal  and  the  reception  of  the  resurrection 
body  (cf.  Hdt.  v.  92 ;  Thuc.  iii.  58). 

5  Again,  notice  the  strange  confusion  of  metaphors.  It  Is  only  the  very  greatest  writers  who  car 
venture  to  write  thus ;  only  those  whose  thoughts  are  like  a  flame,  that  cracks  the  enclosing  lamp  oil 
language  that  it  may  emit  more  heat  and  light. 

6  It  is  not  easy  to  see  the  exact  correlation  between  the  judicial  process  of  result  according  tc 
good  and  evil  conduct— even  as  regards  saints— and  that  free  absolute  justification  by  faith  in  Christ, 
that  complete  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  tearing  up  of  the  bond  which  is  against  us,  on  which  St.  Paul 
dwells  in  v.  19,  21 ;  Rom.  iii  25 ;  CoL  ii.  14.  But  faith  is  as  little  troubled  by  unsolved  antinomies 
in  the  kingdom  of  grace  as  in  that  of  nature  (see  infra,  Excursus  XXI.,  p.  732). 

7  v.  11.  So  Chrysostom,  &c,  but  it  is  one  of  the  many  verses  in  this  Epistle  about  which  no 
absolute  certainty  is  attainable.  It  may  mean  "knowing  that  the  fear  of  God  (timorem  Domini,  Vulg.J 
is  the  principle  of  my  own  life,  I  try  to  persuade  you  of  this  truth  ;  that  it  is  so  God  knows  already. 

8  Cf.  Acts  xxvi.  24. 

•  "My  revelations,  ecstacies,  glossolaly,  are  phases  of  intercourse  of  my  soul  with  God:  mjjl 
practical  sense  and  tact  are  for  you"  ■ 

w  2  Cor.  v.  16,  a™  tov  vvv.  In  GaL  i.  15, 16,  St.  Paul  has  said  that  "it  pleased  God  to  reveal  His 
Son  in  him,"  and  in  his  view  "the  entire,  absolute  importance  of  Christianity  resided  in  the  person 
of  Christ  God  had  disclosed  to  him  as  the  Son  of  God  that  Jesus  whom  he  had  opposed  as  a  false 
Moasiah.  But  the  resurrection  had  elevated  his  historic  Christ  far  above  a  Jewish  Messiah  (1  Cor. 
xv.  8).  The  death  of  Christ  had  severed  His  connexion  with  mere  national  elements,  and  He  was 
then  manifested  in  the  universal  and  spiritual  sphere  in  which  all  absolute  importance  of  Judaism 
was  obliterated.  St  Paul  here  says  that  since  he  began  to  live  for  Christ,  who  died  and  rose,  Jesus 
Is  no  longer  for  him  x  Messiah  after  the  flesh.  That  conception  of  Him  is  now  purged  of  all  sensuous, 
Judaic,  personal  limitations,  and  Christ  becomes  not  only  one  who  lived  and  died  in  Judsea,  but  who 
lives  and  reigns  in  the  heart  of  every  Christian  on  the  absolute  principle  of  the  spiritual  life."  (Baur, 
Paul.  ii.  126.)  When  Paul  had  once  shaken  himself  free,  first  from  his  unconverted  Pharisaism,  then 
from  the  Judseo-Christian  stage  of  his  earlier  convictions,  he  grasped  the  truth  that  the  risen  and  as- 
cended Lord  of  all  dwarfed  and  shamed  the  notion  of  all  mere  local,  and  family,  and  national  restric- 
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*hom  God  reconciled  the  world  unto  Himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto 
Jem— whom  we  preach ;  and  our  ministry  is  the  Ministry  of  Reconciliation  which 
Jod  entrusted  to  us,  and  in  virtue  of  which  we,  as  ambassadors  on  Christ's  behalf 
mtreat  you  to  be  reconciled  to  God.  •  Him  who  knew  not  sin  He  made  sin  on  our 
pehalf,  that  we  may  become  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Him.'1  As  His  fellow- 
corkers  we  entreat  you,  then,  not  to  render  null  the  acceptance  of  His  grace  in  thia 
^he  day  of  salvation,  and  that  this  our  ministry  may  not  be  blamed,  we  give  no 
legitimate  cause  of  offence  in  anything,  but  in  everything  commend  ourselves8  as 
^misters  of  God  "in  much  endurance,  in  tribulations,  in  necessities,  in  pressure  of 
jircumstance,  in  blows,  in  prisons,  in  tumults,  in  toils,  in  spells  of  sleeplessness,  in 
,astings,  in  pureness,  in  knowledge,  in  long-suffering,  in  kindness,  in  the  Holy 
>pmt,  m  love  unfeigned,  in  the  word  of  truth,  in  the  power  of  God,  by  the  arms  of 
Righteousness  on  the  right  and  left,  by  glory  and  dishonour,  by  ill  report  and  good 
eport ;  as  deceivers  and  yet  true,  as  being  ignored  and  yet  recognised,  as  dying  and 
>enold  we  live,  as  bemg  chastened  yet  not  being  slain,  as  being  grieved  and  yet  re- 
oicing,  as  paupers  yet  enriching  many,  as  having  nothing  yet  as  having  all  things 
n  full  possession."3  & 

He  may  well  appeal  to  this  outburst  of  impassioned  eloquence  as  a  proof  that  his 
nouth  is  open  and  his  heart  enlarged  towards  them,  and  as  the  ground  of  entreaty 
hat,  mstead  of  their  narrow  jealousies  and  suspicions,  they  would,  as  sons,  love  him 
vith  the  same  large-heartedness,  and  so  repay  him  in  kind,  and  separate  themselves 
rom  their  incongruous  yoke-f  ellowship  with  unbelief  <— the  unnatural  participations, 
ymphomes,  agreements  of  righteousness  and  light  with  lawlessness  and  darkness, 
*  Christ  with  worthlessness,6  of  God's  temple  with  idols,  which  forfeited  the  glorious 
♦remises  of  God. «  (LetJJiemjcleanse  themselves  from  these  corruptions  from  within 
adirpm  without.  And  then,  to  clench  all  that  he  has  said,  and  for  the  present  to 
onclude  the  subject,  he  cries,  'Receive  us !  we  wronged  nobody,  ruined  nobody  de- 
rauded  nobody— such  charges  against  us  are  simply  false.  I  do  not  allude  to  them 
o  condemn  you.  I  have  said  already  that  you  are  in  my  heart  to  die  together  and 
Lve  together..  J. speak  thus  boldly  because  of  the  consolation  and  superabundant 
ty~ in  the  midst, of  all  the  tribulations— which  came  on  mem  Macedonia  with  over- 
whelming intensity— without,  battles ;  within,  fears.  But  God,  who  consoleth  the 
iumble,7  consoled  us  by  the  coming  of  Titus,  and  the  good  news  about  your  reception 
f  my  letter,  and  the  yearning  for  me,  and  the  lamentation,  and  the  zeal  which  it 
woke  on  my  behalf.  ^  At  one  time  I  regretted  that  I  had  written  it,  but,  though  it 
toftfl  ynu,.T .regret  it  no  longer,  because  the  pain  was  a  holy  and  a  healing  pain, 
iduch  awoke  earnestness  in  you— self-defence  and  indignation  against  wrong,  and  a 
Bar  and  yearning  towards  me,  and  zeal  for  God,  and  punishment  of  the  offender, 
t  was  not  to  take  either  one  side  or  the  other  in  the  quarrel  that  I  wrote  to  you,  but 
aat  your  allegiance  and  love  to  me  might  be  manifested  to  yourselves8  before  God. 
did  not  care  for  those  people— their  offence  and  quarrel.  I  cared  only  for  you. 
auLyou.Btood  the  test.  You  justified  all  that  I  had  boasted  to  Titus  about ~you, 
nd  the  respect  and  submission  with  which  you  received  him  have  inspired  me  with 

I  2?e  meaning  of  tftis  verse  will  be  brought  out  infra,  p.  472,  sea. 
V16  ?*%$**  ^observe  how  much  the  mention  of  the  <n/<rraiWi  imvroXai  has  dominated 
iroughout  this  majestic  self-defence.  The  statement  of  the  nature  and  method  of  His  ministry  is 
IVr^L^T*1-0?  W??^  to ^em,  ^  least,  Paul  will  deign  to  use.  Yet  in  makm^a Yel? 
efence  so  utterly  distasteful  to  him,  observe  how  noble  and  eternal  are  the  thoughts  on  which  he 
wells,  and  the  principles  upon  which  he  insists.  g  w    cn  ne 

8  iv.  7— vi.  10. 

La  \  a?  aJ?usion  t0  *h®  "  diverse  kinds,"  and  ox  and  ass  ploughing  together  (Lev.  xix.  19  ;  Deut. 
™ Vii   1     am  Una  S6e  S°  strongly  M  others  ***  digressive  and  parenthetic  character  of  vi 

aJ^J^^T^^1^3  SP1  originaUy  a  Proper  name  (Prov.  vi.  12,  "a  naughty  person "  ii 
dam  belial) ;  and  this  is  why  there  was  no  worship  of  BeliaL  6    ,F 

Ufc-T??6  aregiv*n  (£- W*  *>  mosaic  of  citations"  from  2  Sam.  vii.  14, 8;  Is.  xliii.  6  (Plumptre) ; 
,erhaps  however,  St.  Paul  had  in  his  mind  also  Jer.  xxxi.  3-33 ;  Ezek.  xxxvl  28. 
•    ••  ii>     m      toucningly  accepts  the  term  applied  to  him. 
vu.  18.    The  reading  seems  to  be  rnv  <rirovSriv  vp.5>v  j^v  vrrep  ^»v  irpbj  vj*a?.    (C,  E,  J,  K) 
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deep  joy  on  his  account,  and  him  with*  iLeep  affection  for  you.    I  rejoice,  thei 
that  in  everything  I  am  in  good  heart  ahout  you.' 1 

He  proceeds  to  give  them  a  prooioiiJLJhe  churches  of  Macedonia  he  tellS-then 
poor  as  they  are,2  afflicted  as  they  are,  yet  with  a  spontaneous  liberality,  absolut 
self-devotion,  and  affectionate  enthusiasm  for  his  wishes,  giving  themselves  first  t 
God  beyond  his  hopes,  had  not  only  subscribed  largely  to  the  collection  for  the  sainti 
but  had  entreated  him  to  take  part  in  its  management.     Encouraged  by  this,  he  ha 
asked  Titus  to  finish  the  arrangement  of  this  matter  with  the  rest  of  his  good  wor 
among  them.     As  they  abounded  in  so  many  gifts  and  graces,  let  them  abound 
this.     He  did  not  want  to  order  them,  he  only  told  them  what  others  had  done,  an 
asked  (not  on  his  own  behalf)  a  proof  of  their  love,  even  as  Christ  had  set  them  tr 
example  of  enriching  others  by  His  own  poverty.    They  had  begun  the  collectio 
first,  but  Macedonia  had  finished  it.     They  need  not  give  more  than  they  coul 
afford,  for  God  looked  not  to  the  gift,  but  to  the  spirit  of  the  giver.    Nor  did 
wish  to  pauperise  them  in  order  to  set  others  at  ease,  but  only  to  establish  betwee 
Jewish  and  Gentile  churches  a  reciprocity  of  aid  in  time  of  need.     Titus  had  glad] 
accepted  the  commission,  and  with  him  he  sent  the  brother,  whose  praise  in  tl 
Gospel  is  known  in  all  the  churches,  and  who  has  been  specially  elected  by  tl 
churches  to  this  office ;    since  so  great  was  Paul's  determination  to  give  not  tl 
slightest  handle  to  mean  insinuations,  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  tl 
money  himself.3    With  Titus  and  this  brother  he  sent  a  third,  whose  earnestness  hi 
been  often  tested  in  many  circumstances,  and  who  was  now  specially  stimulated 
his  confidence  in  the  Corinthians.     If  they  wanted  to  know  anything  about  the 
three  visitors,  Titus  was  his  partner  and  fellow- worker  towards  them ;  the  other  tv 
brethren  were  delegates  of  the  churches,4  the  glory  of  Christ.     Let  the  Corinthiai 
give  a  proof  of  their  love,  and  a  justification  to  all  churches  of  his  boasting  abo 
them.     As  to  the  general  desirability  of  the  collection  he  surely  need  say  nothin 
He  had  been  boasting  of  their  zeal,  and  had  told  the  Macedonian  churches  that  tl 
Achaians  had  been  ready  a  year  ago.     In  this  there  was  some  reason  to  fear  that 
had  been  in  error,  having  mistaken  their  ready  professions  for  actual  accomplis 
ment.     He  had  therefore  sent  on  these  brethren,  lest,  if  Macedonians  came  with  hi 
on  his  arrival,  and  found  them  unprepared,  he — to  say  nothing  of  them — should 
ashamed  of  a  boast  which  would  turn  out  to  be  false.     He  exhorts  them,  therefoi 
to  willing  liberality,  trusting  that  God  would  reward  them.    Let  them  give  bene 
cently,  not  grudgingly.     "  But  (notice)  this — He  who  soweth  sparingly,  sparing 
also  shall  reap,  and  he  who  soweth  with  blessings,  with  blessings."5    "And  God 
able  to  make  all  grace  abound  towards  you,  that  m  everything,  always,  having. 

Kiiffir.ifmryj  yft  may  abound  to  mrmy  good  work."  ^And  this  collection  was  not  01 

for  thaaidof  the  saints,  but  also  for  the  glory  of  God  by  the  thanksgiving  to  Hi 
and  prayer  for  them  which  it  called  forth.  J  The  recipients  would  glorify  God  foi 
as  a  sign  of  genuine  religion,  and  would-yearn  towards  them  in  love,  because  of  t 
grace  of  God  abc^ding  in  them.  "Thanks,"  he  says,  identifying  himself  with  t 
feelings  of  the  g/ateful  recipients — "  thanks  to  God  for  His  unspeakable  gift."6 

At  this  point  the  whole  tone  of  the  Epistle  changes — changes  so  co: 
pleJtely  that,  in  this  section  of  it  (x.  i. — xiii.  10),  .many  have  not  only  seen 
entirely  separate  letter,  but  have  even  with  much  plausibility  identified 

i  vi.  11— vii.  16. 

8  Dean  Stanley  refers  to  Arnold,  Bom.  Commonwealth,  ii.  882. 

3  viii.  20  (cf.  Prov.  iii.  3,  LXX.),  a&porqs,  lit.  "ripeness."  These  hapax  legomena  occur  freeli 
Paul's  unquestioned  Epistles.  He  readily  took  up  new  words.  He  may,  for  instance,  have  pic 
up  the  word  eirixopriyiov  (first  used  in  ix.  10,  and  then  in  Gal.  iii.  5 ;  Col.  ii.  19 ;  Eph.  iv.  16,' 
Athens.    It  is  unknown  to  the  LXX.  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  only  found  in  Ecclus.  xxv.  22. 

*  Lit.  "apostles,"  but  here  in  its  untechnical  sense  of  "authorised  delegates."  Who  these  i 
brethren  were  is  quite  uncertain ; — perhaps  Luke  and  Trophimus. 

5  ix.  6,  kir  euAoyiois,  i.e.,  in  a  large,  gr&cioua,  liberal  spirit  (Prov.  ii,  21 :  xxil.  9X 

•  riii.  1-ix.  1\ 
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trith-  that  astern  missive  alluded  to  in  vii.  8 — 12,  which  caused  the  Corinthians 
o  much  pain,  and  stirred  them  up  to  such  vigorous  exertion,  which  is  usually 
Identified  with  the  first  extant  Epistle.1  It  is  difficult  to  accept  any  such 
lypothesis  in  the  teeth  of  the  evidence  of  all  manuscripts ;  and  when  we 
^member  the  perpetual  interchange  of  news  between  different  Churches,  it 
3  a  much  simpler  and  more  natural  supposition  that,  as  the  first  part  of  the 
ptter  had  been  written  while  he  was  in  anxiety  about  them,  and  the  second 
iter  his  mind  had  been  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  Titus*  so  this  third  part  x>f 
he  letter  was  written  after  the  arrival  of  some  other  messenger,  who  bore 
jha.jdisastrous  tidings  that  some  teacher  had  come  from  Jerusalem  whose 
imposition  to  St.  Paul  had  been  more  marked  and  more  unscrupulous  than  any 
frith  which  he  had  yet  been  obliged  to  deal.  ( However  that  may  be,  certain  iL 
*4hat  these  chapters,  are  written  in  a  very  different  mood  from  the  former j 
[Chere  is  in  thpTn  nona  nf  thft  tftndfir  effusiveness  and  earnest  praise  which  we 
Mve  been  hearing,  but  a  tone  of  suppressed  indignation,  in  which  tenderness, 
struggling  with  bitter  irony,  in  some  places  renders  the  language  laboured 
nd  obscure,3  like  the  words  of  one  who  with  difficulty  restrains  himself  from 
iaying  all  that  his  emotion  might  suggest.  Yet  it  is  deeply  interesting  to 
observe  that  "  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ  *  reigns  throughout  all 
his  irony,  and  he  utters  no  word  of  malediction  like  those  of  the  Psalmists. 
b*d(there  is  also  a  tone  of  commanding  authority,)  which  the  writer  is  driven 
So  assume  as  a  last  resource,  since  all  forbearance  has  been  so  grievously  mis- 
understood. Some  among  them — one  person  in  particular  4 — had  been  passing 
^ieir  censures  and  criticisms  on  St.  Paul  very  freely,  saying  that  his 
>erson  was  mean ; 5  that  he  was  untutored  in  speech ; 6  that  he  was  only 
bold  in  letters,  and  at  a  distance;  that  he  walked  "according  to  the 
aesh ; " r  that  he  was  certainly  a  weakling,  and  probably  a  madman.8 
Fhey  had  been  urging  their  own  near  connexion  with  Christ  as  a  sub- 
lect  of  seK-commendation ; 9  had  been  preaching  another  Jesus,  and  a 
different  Gospel,  and  imparting  a  different  spirit;10  had  been  boasting  im- 
measurably of  their  superiority,  though  they  were  thrusting  themselves  into 

1  If  such  a  supposition  were  at  all  probable,  we  should  rather  infer  from  xii.  18  that 
this  section  was  an  Epistle  written  after  the  mission  of  Titus  and  the  brother  alluded  to 
a  viii.  18.     But  the  suggestion  in  the  text  seems  to  me  to  meet  most  of  the  difficulties. 

a  A  change  of  tone  of  an  analogous  character — from  a  more  distant  and  respectful 
jo  a  more  stern  and  authoritative  style — is  observable  in  Rom.  xiv.,  xv.  (v.  infra,  p.  450). 
fco  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  apologetic  and  the  aggressive  part  of  Demos- 
thenes, De  Corona  (Hug).  ^  Sender  was  the  first  to  suggest  that  this  Epistle  was  an 
.malgamation  of  three,  which  is  also  the  view  of  Weisse.  The  Ai/rbs  fie  eyw  UavKos  of  x.  1 
cf.  Gal.  v.  2 ;  Eph.  iii.  1 ;  Philem.  19)  at  once  marks  the  change. 

3  Theodoret  says  of  x.  12 — 18  that  St.  Paul  wrote  it  obscurely  (a<ra<f>Sis)  from  a  desire 
lot  to  expose  the  offenders  too  plainly. 

4  X.  2,  rivas  ;  7,  «t  tis  TreVoidei/  cavr<p  \  10,  $i)<ri,  "  says  he  ;  "  11,  6  toiovtos  ;  12,  t«ti  ;  18, 
\  iavTov  avvio-TSiV  ',  XL  4,  6  epxo/xevos. 

*  x.  1,  10.  «  xi.  6. 

7  x.  2,  Kara  (rap^a,  i.e.,  with  mere  earthly  motives ;  that  he  was  timid,  complaisant^ 
uconsistent,  self-seeking. 

8  xi.  16,  17,  19.     Compare  the  blunt  "  Thou  art  mad,  Paul !  "  of  Festus. 

•  x.  7. 

"*  xi.  4,  dAAov  'bjcroOv     •    •    •    frcpov  irycvpa     •    •     •    cvayyc'Aiov  crcpoy.  \  . 
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spheres  of  work  in  which  they  had  not  laboured ; *  and  by  whispered  sedt* 
tions  had  been  beguiling  the  Corinthians  from  the  simplicity  of  their  origin 
faith.2  In  contrast  to  the  self-supporting  toils  and  forbearance  of  St.  Pan 
these  men  and  their  coryphaeus  had  maintained  their  claim  to  Apostol 
authority  by  an  insolence,  rapacity,  and  violence,3  which  made  Paul  ironical] 
remark  that  his  weakness  in  having  any  consideration  for  his  converts,  instea 
of  lording  it  over  them,  had  been  a  disgrace  to  him.  And,  strange  to  sa; 
the  ministry  and  doctrine  of  this  person  and  his  clique  had  awakened  a  distin 
echo  in  the  hearts  of  the  unstable  Corinthians.  They  had  taken  them  at  the 
own  estimate ;  had  been  dazzled  by  their  outrageous  pretensions  ;  benumbe 
by  the  "  torpedo- touch  "  of  their  avarice ;  and  confirmed  in  a  bold  disregai 
for  the  wishes  and  regulations  of  their  true  Teacher.4 

It  is  at  these  intruders  that  St.  Paul  hurls  his  indignant,  ironical,  unanswerab 
apology.  "Mean  as  he  was  of  aspect,"5  he  entreats  them  by  the  gentleness  ar 
mildness  of  Christ  that  when  he  came  he  might  not  be  forced  to  show  that  if  "  1 
walked  after  the  flesh,"  at  any  rate  the  weapons  he  wielded  were  not  after  the  flea 
but  strong  enough  to  humble  insolence,  and  punish  disobedience,  and  rase  the  strong 
holds  of  opposition,  and  take  captive  every  thought  into  the  obedience  of  Chris 
Did  they  judge  by  outward  appearance  ?  They  should  find  that  he  was  as  near. 
Christ  as.any^member,  of  the  party  that  used  His  name.  They  should  find  that  h 
personal  action,  founded  on  a  power  of  which  he  well  might  boast,  but  which  G( 
had  given  him  for  their  edification,  not  for  destruction,  could  be  as  weighty  at 
powerful,  as  calculated  to  terrify  them,  as  his  letters.6  He  vould  not,  indeed,  ventu 
to  enter  with  them  into  the^mean  arena  of  personal  comparisons,?  which  proved  tl 
unwisdom  of  his  opponents ;  nor  would  he  imitate  them  in  stretching  his  boasts 
an  illimitable  extent.  He  would  confine  these  boasts  to  the  range  of  the  measurin| 
line  which  God  had  given  him,  and  which  was  quite  large  enough  without  any  ove 
straining  to  reach  to  them,  even  as  His  Gospel  had  first  reached  them ;  for,  unlil 
his  opponents,  he  was  not  exercising  these  boasts  in  spheres  of  labour  not  his  ow 
but  had  hope  that,  as  their  faith  enlarged,  he  would  be  still  more  highly  esteeme 
and  the  limit  of  his  work  extended  to  yet  wider  and  untried  regions.  Let  the  boast 
then  boast  in  the  Lord,  since  the  test  of  a  right  to  boast  was  not  in  self-commend 
tion,  but  in  the  commendation  of  the  Lord.8 

He  entreats  them  to  bear  with  him,  just  a  little,  in  this  folly — nay,  he  is  sure  thi 
do  so.9  He  feels  for  them  a  godly  jealousy,  desiring  to  present  them  as  a  chas 
virgin  to  Christ,  but  fearful  lest  they  should  be  seduced  from  their  simplicity  as  tl 
serpent  beguiled  Eve.  It  would  have  been  easy  for  them  (it  appears)  to  tolerate  tb 
new  preacher10  if  he  is  preaching  another  Jesus,  a  different  spirit,  a  different  gospe 
but  he  professes  to  preach  thd  same,  and  such  being  the  case  he  had  no  mo 

i  x.  15.  *  xi.  3.  8  xi.  20,  21.  *  x.  18 ;  xi.  8,  20 ;  xii.  13,] 

s  Many  of  these  expressions,  as  St.  Chrysostom  saw,  are  quotations  of  the  sneers  of  his  opp 

nents— ko.t  elpiweiav  <pr)<r\  ra  eKeCvutv  ffleyyon&os.    For  traces  of  similar  irony,  see  1  Cor.  iv.  8—1 

vi  3—8 ;  ix.  1—16 ;  xv.  6. 

s  x.  1—11.    This  comparison  of  his  letters  and  his  personal  conduct  (ver.  10)  is  quoted  from  t 

Jerusalem  emissary  (<J>tj(tii>,  "he  says  ;"  7,  tis;  11,  touwtos). 

7  x  12,  lyKplvai  y\  crvyicpivai,  an  untranslatable  paronomasia. 

8  x.  12 — 18.  The  haunting  word  is,  as  in  so  many  parts  of  the  Epistle,  "boast"  and  "commc 
dation"  (iii.  1 ;  iv.  2;  v.  12;  x.  12,  16, 17,  18;  xi  10,  12, 18,  30;  xii.  1,  5,  6,  11),  with  especial  reft 
ence  to  the  commendatory  letters.  It  was  an  easy  thing,  he  hints,  for  these  Judaisers  to  coi 
comfortably  with  "letters"  from  Jerusalem  to  Corinth,  and  there  be  supported  by  admirt 
adherents  whom  his  toils  had  converted  ;  a  very  different  thing  to  traverse  the  world  as  a  friendle 
missionary,  and  sow  the  seed  of  the  Gospel  in  virgin  soiL 

9  xi.  1,  yuKpov  rt  .  .  .  aXka  koX.  This  Epistle  is  characterised  by  haunting  words,  and  t 
key -words  of  tnis  chapter  are  ai/e'xo/uuu  (1,  4,  19,  20)  and  a<f>p<av  (1,  16, 17,  19,  21 ;  xii.  6,  11).  I 
Flumptre  sees  in  this  the  echo  of  some  taunt  which  Titus  had  reported—"  His  folly  is  becoml 
Intolerable."  ^  — 

,0  Xi  4,  6  cpxajAeyof. 
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athority  than  Paul,  who  claimed  that  he  had  in  no  respect  fallen  short  of  the  most 
aper-apostolic  Apostles.i  A  mere  laic  in  eloquence  he  might  be,  but  there  was  at 
ay  rate  no  defect  in  his  knowledge ;  and  the  proof  of  this  as  regards  them  was 
bvious  in  everything  among  all  men,"  unless,  indeed,  he  had  transgressed  by  humi- 
ating  himself  for  their  exaltation  by  preaching  to  them  gratuitously.  Other 
hurches  he  plundered,  preaching  to  the  Corinthian,  and  being  paid  his  wages  by 
thers.  And  though  he  was  in  positive  want  while  among  them,  he  did  not  benumb 
lem  with  his  exactions,  as  though  he  were  some  gymnotus,  but  was  helped  by 
tacedonians,  and  kept  and  would  keep  himself  from  laying  any  burden  whatever 
i  them.  That  boast  no  one  should  obstruct,8  not  (&od  knows)  because  he  did  not 
ve  them,  but  because  he  would  cut  off  the  handle  from  those  who  wanted  a  handle, 
,id  that,  in  this  topic  of  boasting,  he  and  his  opponents  might  be  on  equal  grounds, 
he  last  remark  is  a  keen  sarcasm,  since,  if  they  charged  Paul  with  taking  money, 
iey  charged  him  with  the  very  thing  which  he  did  not  do,  and  which  they  did,* 
For  such/'  he  adds  with  passionate  severity,  "  are  false  Apostles,  deceitful  workers? 
ansforming  themselves  into  Apostles  of  Christ ;  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at*  for 
itan  himself  transforms  himself  into  an  angel  of  light.5  It  is  no  great  thing  then, 
'■also  His  ministers  transform  themselves  as  ministers  of  righteousness,  whose  end 
iiall  be  according  to  their  works.  Again  I  say,  Let  no  one  think  me  a  fool ;  or,  if 
)u  do,  receive  me  even  as  you  would  receive  a  fool,  that  I  too,  as  well  as  they,  may 
bast  a  little."  He  claims  nothing  lofty  or  sacred  or  spiritual  for  this  determined 
pasting.  It  was  a  folly,  but  not  one  of  his  own  choosing.  Since  many  adopted 
is  worldly  style  of  boasting,  he  would  meet  them  with  their  own  weapons ;  and  the 
)rinthians,  since  they  were  so  wise,  would,  he  was  sure,  gladly  tolerate  mere  harm- 
ss  fools,  seeing  that  they  tolerated  people  much  more  objectionable — people  who 
tslaved,  devoured,6  took  them  in — people  who  assumed  the  most  arrogant  preten- 
ms — people  who  smote  them  in  the  face.7  "  Of  course  all  this  is  to  my  discredit, 
shows  how  weak  I  was  in  not  adopting  a  similar  line  of  conduct.    Yet,  speaking 

this  foolish  way,  I  possess  every  qualification  which  inspires  them  with  this 
idacity.  I,  like  them,  am  a  Hebrew,  an  Israelite,  of  the  seed  of  Abraham ; 8  I  am 
>t  only,  as  they  claim  to  be,  a  minister  of  Christ,  but  (I  am  speaking  in  downright 
adness)  something  more."  And  then  follows  the  most  marvellous-fragment  ever 
ritten  of  any  biography. -r. a  fragmenLbesidejwhich  the  most  inipmllpfl  lives  af  i>he 
ost  suffering  saints  shrink  into  insignificance,  and  which  shows  us  how  fractional 

the  best  is  our  knowledge  of  the  details  of  St.  Paul's  lifft-/"^n  toils  more 
undantly,  in  stripes  above  measure,  in  prisons  more  abundantly,  m  deaths  oft ;  of 
e  Jews  five  times  received  I  forty  stripes  save  one ;  thrice  was  I  beaten  with  rods; 
ice  was  I  stoned ;  thrice  I  suffered  shipwreck ;  a  night  and  day  have  I  spent  in 
e  deep ; 9  in  journeyings  often ;  in  perils  of  rivers,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils 

\  x  xi.  5,  rS>v  vtrepXlav  tATro<TT6\<avi  literally  "  the  extra-super  Apostles."  There  is  undoubtedly 
mse  of  indignation  in  the  use,  twice  over,  of  this  strange  colloquialism ;  but  it  is  aimed,  not  at  the 
'reive,  with  whom  St.  Paul's  relations  were  always  courteous  and  respectful,  but  at  the  extravagant 
A  purely  human  claims  (mere  superiority,  Kara  crapKo)  asserted  for  them  by  these  emissaries.  He 
papares  himself  with  them  in  knowledge  (xi.  5),  in  self-denial  about  support  (xi.  6 — 21),  in  privileges 
birth  (22),  in  labours  and  perils  (23—33),  in  the  fact  that  his  weakness  resulted  from  pre-eminent 
relations  (xii.  1—10),  and  in  the  supernatural  signs  of  Apostleship  (xii.  11,  12). 

8  xi.  6.  If  ^avepwo-ai/Tes  («,  B,  F,  G)  be  the  right  reading,  it  means  "manifesting  it  (i.e.,  know- 
ge)  to  you  in  everything  among  all." 

s  xi.  10.  leg.  </>pay>7<r€Tai. 

4  How  long  this  vile  calumny  continued  may  be  seen  in  the  identification  of  him  with  Simon 
igus  in  the  Clementines. 

6  This  incidentally  alludes  to  agHagadah  respecti*ig  Job.  i.  6,  or  the  angel  who  wrestled  with 
30b  (Eisenmenger,  Entd.  Judenth.  i.  845). 

6  It  is  very  probable  that  the  Claudian  famine  had  made  many  needy  Jewish  Christians  from 
rusalem  go  the  round  of  the  Churches,  demanding  and  receiving  the  ChaluJca. 

7  Cf.  1  Kings  xxii.  24 ;  Matt  v.  39 ;  Luke  xxii.  64 ;  Acts  xxiii.  2.  Even  teachers  could  act  thus. 
;im.  iii.  3  ;  Titus  i.  7. 

|  8  We  can  hardly  imagine  that  the  Ebionite  lie  that  St.  Paul  was  a  Gentile,  who  had  got  himself 
cumcised  in  order  to  marry  the  High  Priest's  daughter,  had  as  yet  been  invented ;  yet  the  Tarsian 
th  and  Roman  franchise  may  have  led  to  whispered  insinuations. 

9  Ex.  xv.  5  (LXX.).  Theophylact  makes  it  mean  "  in  Bythos,"  a  place  near  Lystra,  after  the  stoning. 
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from  my  own  race,  in  perils  from  Gentiles,  in  perils  in  the.  cityHin-perils  in  t) 
wilderness,  in  perils  in  the  sea,  in  perils  among  false  brethren ;  in  toil  and  wearinei 
in  sleeplessness  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings  often;  besides  the  thin 
additional  to  all  these,  the  care  which  daily  besets  me,i  my  anxiety  for  all  t; 
Churches.  Who  is  weak,  and  I  share  not  his  weakness?  who  is  made  to  stumbl 
and  I  do  not  burn  with  indignation?^  If  I  must  boast,  I  will  boast  of  this, 
weakness  to  which  I  alluded.  The  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  wl 
is  blessed  for  evermore,  knoweth  that  I  am  not  lying.  In  Damascus  the  ethnar 
of  Aretas  the  king  was  guarding  the  city  of  the  Damascenes,  wishing  to  seize  m 
and  through  a  windrow  in  a  large  basket,  I  was  let  down  through  the  wall,  ai 
escaped  his  hands."  *  J 

Such  had  been  his  "  preparation  of  feebleness,"  without  which  he  could  neith 
have  been  what  he  was,  nor  have  done  what  he  did.  Such  is  one  glimpse  of  a  li 
never  since  equalled  in  self-devotion,  as  it  was  also  "previously  without  precede 
in  the  history  of  the  world."  Here  he  breaks  off  that  part  of  the  subject.  Did 
intend  similarly  to  detail  a  series  of  other  hair-breadth  escapes  ?  or  glancing  reti 
spectively  at  his  perils,  does  he  end  with  the  earliest ^and  most  ignominious? 
was  it  never  his  intention  to  enter  into  such  a  narrative,  and  did  he  merely  menti 
the  instance  of  ignominious  escape  at  Damascus,  so  revolting  to  the  natural  digni 
of  an  Oriental  and  a  Rabbi,  as  a  climax  of  the  disgraces  he  had  borne  ?  We  canu 
tell.  At  that  point,  either  because  he  was  interrupted,  or  because  his  mood  change 
or  because  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  already  shown  his  ample  superiority  in  t 
"  weakness  "  of  voluntary  humiliation  to  even  the  most  "  super-apostolic  Apostles 
he  here  stops  short,  and  so  deprives  us  of  a  tale  inestimably  precious,  which 
whole  world  might  have  read  with  breathless  interest,  and  from  which  it  mig 
have  learnt  invaluable  lessons.  However  that  may  be,  he  suddenly  exclaims,  "  « 
course  it  is  not  expedient  for  me  to  boast.3  I  will  come  to  visions  and  revelatio 
of  the  Lord."  I  know  a  man  in  Christ  fourteen  years  ago  (whether  in  the  body 
out  of  the  body  *  I  know  not,  God  knows)  snatched  such  an  one  as  far  as  the  thi 
heaven.5  And  I  know  such  a  man  (whether  in  the  body  or  apart  from  the  body 
know  not,  God  knows)  that  he  was  snatched  into  Paradise,  and  heard  unspeakal 
utterances  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  man  to  speak.  Qi  such  an  one  I  will  boast 
but  of  myself  I  will  not  boast  except,  in -these  weaknesses;  for*,  even  should  I  wi 
to  boast  I  shall  not  be  a  fool ;  for  I  will  speak  the  truth.  But  I  forbear  lest  a: 
one  should  estimate  about  me  above  what  he  sees  me  to  be ,  or  hears  at  all  from  n 
And  to  prevent  my  over-exaltation  by  the  excess  of  the  revelation,  there  was  giv 
me  a  stake  in  the  flesh,6  a  messenger  of  Satan  to  buffet  me,  that  I  may  not 
over-exalted.  About  this  I  thrice  besought  the  Lord  that  it  (or  he)  may  stand 
from  me.  And  He  has  said  to  me,  '  My  grace  sufficeth  thee ;  for  my  power 
perfected  in  weakness.'  Most  gladly  then  will  I  rather  boast  in  my  weaknesses  tl: 
the  power  of  Christ  may  spread  a  tent  over  me.7  That  is  why  I  boast  in  weakness 
insults,  necessities,  persecutions,  distresses,  for  Christ's  sake.  For  when  I  am  we* 
then  I  am  mighty.  I  have  become  a  fool  in  boasting.  You  compelled  me.  Foi 
ought  to  be  *  commended '.  by  you.  For  in  no  respect  was  I  behind  the  *  out 
out '  Apostles,8  even  though  I  am  nothing.    Certainly  the  signs  of  an  Apostle  w« 

i  xi.  28,  e7TiVT<x<rt?  (**,  B,  D,  E,  F,  G). 

•  xi.  1—33.    On  the  escape  from  Damascus,  see  supra,  p.  128. 
«  Sri  is  the  most  forcible  and  natural  reading,  and  here  the  MSS.  variations  8e  («,  D)  and 

(B,  E,  F,  G)  are  probably  due  to  itacism  or  misapprehension.  The  8tj  implies,  "  You  will  see  fr 
the  humiliating  escape  to  which  I  have  just  so  solemnly  testified  that  in  my  case  boasting  is  : 
expedient."  If  the  following  "  for  "  (D)  be  correct,  it  is  due  to  counter-currents  of  feeling ;  but 
is  omitted  in  A,  B,  G. 

*  xii.  3.  leg.  x^pis,  B,  D,  B.  The  physical  condition  was  probably  identical  with  that  to  wh 
Hindu  psychologists  give  the  name  of  Tiirga,—a,  fourth  state,  besides  those  of  waking,  dreami 
and  slumber.  The  Hindu  yogis  call  it  Vid&ha  sthiti,  and  dwell  rapturously  on  it  in  their  myt 
writings  and  songs. 

6  The  "  third  heaven  "  occurs  here  only.    For  paradise,  see  Luke  xxiii.  43. 

6  On  this  "  stake  in  tire  flesh,"  v.  infra,  Excursus  X.  ko\ol<I>C^,  lit.  "  should  slap  in  the  fftQ& 

'    Xii.   9,   €iri<TKT)lWTI  67T*   €jX€. 

?  St  J— 1  J.    The  colloquialism  closely  reproduces  that  of  St  Paul. 
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ought  among  you  in  all  patience,  by  signs,  and  portents,  and  powers.  The  single 
feet  that  I  did  not  benumb  you  with  exactions  is  your  sole  point  of  inferiority  to 
other  Churches.  Forgive  me  this  injustice  /  See,  a  third  time  I  am  ready  to  come 
co  you,  and  I  will  not  benumb  you,  for  I  seek  not  yours  but  you.  Children 
ought  to  treasure  up  for  their  parents,  but  so  far  from  receiving  from  you, 
f  will  very  gladly  spend  and  be  utterly  spent  for  your  souls,  even  though 
lihe-more  exceedingly  I  love  you,,  the  less  I  am  loved.  But  stop  !  though  I  did  not 
ourden  you,  yet  *  being  a  cunning  person  I  caught  you  by  guile.'  Under  the  pre- 
text of  a  collection  I  got  money  out  of  you  by  my  confederates !  I  ask  you,  is  that 
v  fact  ?  Did  Titus  or  the  brother  whom  I  have  sent  with  him  o^er-reach  you  in 
iny  respect  ?  Did  not  they  behave  exactly  as  I  have  done  ?  You  have  long  been 
fancying  that  all  this  is  by  way  of  self-defence  to  you,1  Do  not  think  it!  You  are 
[io  judges  of  mine.  My  appeal  is  being  made  in  the  presence  of  God  in  Christ ;  yet, 
oeloved,  it  has  all  been  for  your  edification.  It  was  not  said  to  defend  myself,  but 
uo  save  us  from  a  miserable  meeting,  lest  we  mutually  find  each  other  what  we 
should  not  wish;  lest  IJBnd  you  buzzing  with  quarrels,  party  spirit,  outbreaks  of 
f^age^selkseekings,  slanders,  whisperings^.  inflationsr  tiirhulence&^anrt  Lest, -on  my 
return,  to  you,  my  God  humble,  me  in  my  relation  +n  y™1,,  *""<*  T^Kall  mft11Tn  over, 
many  of  those  who  have  si  Tin  ad  before  and.  not  yQpented  for  thn  uncleannoBBy  form 
nation,  and  wantonness  which  they  practised.  It  is  the  third  time  that  I  am  intending 
K>  visit  you  ;2  it  will  be  like  the  confirming  evidence  of  two  or  three  witnesses.  I 
Have  forewarned,  and  I  now  warn  these  persons  once  more  that,  if  I  come,  I  will  not 
ppare.  Since  you  want  a  proof  that  Christ  speaks  in  me,  ye  shall  have  it.  He  was 
crucified  in  weakness;  we  share  His  death  and  His  weakness,  but  we  shall  also  share 
lEIis  life  and  power.  Prove  yourselves,  test  yourselves.  Is  Christ  in  you,  or  are  you 
jpurious  Christians,  unable  to  abide  the  test  ?  You  will,  I  hope,  be  forced  to  recog- 
lise  that  I  am  not  spurious;  but  my  prayer  is  that  you  may  do  no  evil,  not  that  my 
genuineness  may  be  manifested  ;  that  you  may  do  what  is  noble,  even  if  therewith 
pe  be  regarded  as  spurious.  Against  the  truth,  against  genuine  faithfulness,  I  have 
10  power,  but  only  for  it.  Be  true  to  the  Gospel,  and  I  shall  be  powerless;  and  you 
ivill  be  mighty,  and  I  shall  rejoice  at  the  result.  I  ever  pray  for  this,  for  your 
perfection.  That  is  why  I  write  while  still  absent,  in  order  that  when  present  I 
nay  have  no  need  to  exercise  against  you  with  abrupt  severity3  the  power  which  the 
MorcLgave  me,  and  gave  me  for  building  up,  not  for  rasing  to  the  ground."4 
^  ffiejwould-iiQt  end  with  swords,  ia  jsMch„such„uncom^  mingled 

with,  his  immense  and  self-sacrificing  forbearance.  He  adds,  therefore,  in  his  own 
liand— "  Finally,  brethren,  farewell;  be  perfect,  be  comforted,  be.-umtedr-b&»ak 
»eace';  then  shall  the  God  of  love  and  peace  be  with  you.  Salute. one  another  with 
dioly.kiss.  All  the  saints  salute  you."  And  then  follows  the  fullest  of  his  Apos- 
lolic  benedictions,  "  thence  adopted  by  the  Church  in  all  ages  as  the  final  blessing 
(»f  her  services  " — "  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  lov<e_Qi_God^  and 
he  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost  be  with  you  all."6 J 

1  wd\ai  («,  A,  B,  P,  G,  Vulg.). 

*  xii.  14.  He  has  been  at^Corinth  once ;  is  now  going  a  second  time  (ttoXiv) ;  and  had  once  in- 
tended to  go.  This  is  like  a  thing  attested  by  two  or  three  witnesses,  and  will  certainly  be  fulfilled, 
agree  with  Baur  in  saying,  "Let  us  give  up  the  fiction  of  a  journey  for  which  we  can  find  no 
easonable  grounds  "  (Paul.  ii.  320). 

3  aTTOTo^w?  only  in  Titus  i.  13,  not  in  LXX.  The  metaphor  is  either  "  by  way  of  amputation" 
IT  "  precipitately,"  as  in  Wisd.  v.  23  ;  airorofiCa  (Rom.  xi.  22). 

4  xii.  13— xiii.  10. 

5  xiii.  11—13.  As  these  are  the  last  extant  words  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  it  is  interest- 
ag  to  see  what  was  the  condition  of  the  Church  when  St.  Clement  of  Rome  wrote  to  them  thirty- 
ve  years  later.  We  find  that  they  were  still  somewhat  turbulent,  somewhat  disunited,  somewhat 
ceptical,  and  St.  Clement  has  to  recall  to  them  the  examples  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  On  the 
rtiole,  however,  we  can  see  that  the  appeals  and  arguments  of  the  Apostle  in  these  two  letters  have 
tot  been  in  vain.  About  A.D  135  the  Church  was  visited  by  Hegesippus  (Euseb.  H.E.  iv.  22),  who 
poke  favourably  of  their  obedience  and  liberality.  Their  Bishop  Dionysius  was  exercising  a  wide- 
pread  influence.  In  speaking  of  the  Resurrection,  St.  Clement  alludes  to  the  Phoenix  (ad  Rom.  i. 
4,  25),  which  in  that  age  excited  much  interest  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  28 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  x.  2).  Can  any  one 
idtoseea"gr^peQfsunerintendency"intheabsenceof8UQ}i  illustration*  frpm  the  page  of  t&0 
^PQS&ej? 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE    SECOND    VISIT    TO    CORINTH. 

AiSaKTiicw,  avsZUoLKov — 2  Tim.  ii.  24. 

St.  Luke  passes  over  with  the  extremest  brevity  the  second  sojourn  of  SI 
Paul  in  Macedonia.  The  reason  for  his  silence  may  have  been  that  the  perio« 
was  not  marked  by  any  special  events  sufficiently  prominent  to  find  room  i 
his  pages.  It  was  no  part  of  his  plan  to  dwell  on  the  sources  of  inwar< 
sorrow  which  weighed  so  heavily  upon  the  mind  of  St.  Paul,  or  to  detail  th 
afflictions  which  formed  the  very  groundwork  of  his  ordinary  life.  It  wal 
the  experience  of  St.  Paul  more  perhaps  than  that  of  any  man  who  has  eve 
lived— even  if  we  select  those  who  have  made  their  lives  a  sacrifice  to  som 
great  cause  of  God— that  life  was  a  tissue  of  minor  trials,  diversifiedby  great* 
and  heavier  ones.  But  St.  Luke—- not  to  speak  of  the  special  purposes  whic 
seem  to  have  guided  his  sketch— only  gives  us  full  accounts  of  the  event 
which  he  personally  witnessed,1  or  of  those  which  he  regarded  of  capitj 
importance,  and  about  which  he  could  obtain  information  which  he  knew  i 
be  trustworthy.  It  is  one  of  the  many  indications  of  the  scantiness  of  h: 
biography  that  he  does  not  even  once  mention  a  partner  and  fellow- work* 
of  St.  Paul  so  dear  to  him,  so  able,  so  energetic,  and  so  deeply  trusted  as  tl 
Greek  Titus,  of  whose  activity  and  enthusiasm  the  Apostle  made  so  muc 
use  in  furthering  the  Offertory,  and  in  the  yet  more  delicate  task  of  dealin 
with  the  Christian  Corinthians  at  this  most  unsatisfactory  crisis  of  the: 

troubled  history. 

St.  Luke  accordingly,  passing  over  the  distress  of  mind"  and  the  outwai 
persecution  which  St.  Paul  tells  us  he  had  at  this  time  encountered,  sa] 
nothing  about  the  many  agitations  of  which  we  are  able  from  the  EpistL 
to  supply  the  outline.  AlLthat  ho  tells  us  is  that  Paul  passed  through  thei 
re^ion^--and^micjanraged  Jhein  with  much  exhortation.  He  does  not  evi 
mention  the  interesting  circumstance  that  having  preached  during  his  secor 
journey  at  Philippi,  Thessalonica,  and  Bercea,  the  capitals  respectively  j 
Macedonia  Prima,  Secunda,  and  Tertia,  he  now  utilised  the  intentional  poa 
ponement  of  his  visit  to  Corinth  by  going  through  Macedonia  Quarta  as  J 
as  Illyricum.  Whether  he  only  went  to  the  borders  of  Illyricum,  or  wheth 
he  entered  it  and  reached  as  far  as  Dyrrachium,  and  even  as  Nicopolis,  ar 
whether  by  Illyricum  is  meant  the  Greek  district  or  the  Roman  provinci 
that  went  by  that  name,  we  cannot  tell;  but  at  any  rate  St.  Paul  mentions  th 
country  as  marking  the  circumference  of  the  outermost  circle  of  those  mi 
sionary  journeys  of  which  Jerusalem  was  the  centre. 

That  the  Offertory  greatly  occupied  his  time  and  thoughts  is  clear  fro 

i  So  the  Muratorian  Canon:  "  acta  aute  omniu  apoatolorum  sub  uno  libroscribtastt 
lucas  optime  theofile  comprindit  quia  sub  praesentia  ejus  singula  gerebantur," 
2  M  Titus  unto  Dalmatia,"  2  Tim.  Iv.  1Q, 
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lis  own  /epeated  allusions  and  the  prominence  which  he  gives  to  this  subject 
n  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  It  must. have  been  one  of  his  trials  to 
w-  perpetually  pleading  for  pecuniary  contributions,  among  little  bodies  of 
SQnyerts  .of  whom  the  majority  were  not  only  plunged  in  poverty,  but  who 
lad  already  made  the  most  conspicuous  sacrifices  on  behalf  of  their  Christian 
Jaitk  It  was  clear  to  him  that  this  fact  would  be  unscrupulously  used  as  a 
landle  against  him.  However  careful  and  businesslike  his  arrangements 
night  be — however  strongly  he  might  insist  on  having  no  personal  shareJn 
•he  distribution,  or  even  the  treasurership  of  these  funds— persons  would  not 
he  wanting  to  whisper  the  base  insinuation  that  Paul  found  his  own  account 
b  them  by  means  of  accomplices,  and  that  even  the  laborious  diligence  with 
vhich  he  worked  day  and  night  at  his  trade*  and  failed  even  thus  to  ward  off 
'he  pains  of  want,  was  only  the  cloak  for  a  deep-laid  scheme  of  avarice  and 
^ejf-aggrjandisemfint_  It  was  still  worse  when  these  charges  came  from  the 
•unissaries  of  the  very  Church  for  the  sake  of  whose  poor  he  was  facing  this 
lisagreeable  work  of  begging.1  But  never  was  there  any  man  in  this  world 
Uhowever  innocent,  however  saintly — who  has  escaped  malice  and  slander ; 
tadeed,  the  virulence  of  this  malice  and  the  persistency  of  this  slander  are 
tften  proportionate  to  the  courage  wherewith  he  confronts  the  baseness  of 
he  world.  St.  Paul  did  not  profess  to  be  indifferent  ta Iheaa^tingsLiif  hatred 
ind  calumny ;  he  made  no  secret  of  the  agony  which  they  caused  him.  He  was, 
to  the  contrary,  acutely  sensible  of  their  gross  injustice,  and  of  the  hindrance 
Vhich  they  caused  to  the  great  work  of  his  life ;  and  the  irony  and  passion 
rithjyhich,  on  fitting  occasions,  ho  rebuts  them  is  a  measure  of  the  suffering 
idiich  they  caused.  But,  as  a  rule,  he  left  them  unnoticed,  and  forgave  those 
>y  whom  they  were  perpetrated  :— 

"  Assailed  by  slander  and  the  tongue  of  strife 
\     His  only  answer  was  a  blameless  life ; 

And  he  that  forged  and  he  that  flung  the  dart, 
Had  each  a  brother's  interest  in  his  heart." 

ror  he  was  not  the  man  to  neglect  a  duty  because  it  was  disagreeable,  or, 
pecause  his  motives  in  undertaking  it  might  be  misinterpreted.  And  the 
Motives  by  which  he  was  actuated  in  this  matter  were  peculiarly  sacred.  In 
the  first  place,  the  leading  Apostles  at  Jerusalem  had  bound  him  by  a  special 
(•romise  to  take  care  of  their  poor,  almost  as  a  part  of  the  hard- wrung  compact 
jy  which  their  Church  had  consented  to  waive,  in  the  case  of  Gentile  converts, 
ha  full  acceptance  of  legal  obligations.  In  the  second  place,  the  need  really 
bdsted,  and  was  even  urgent;  and  it  was  entirely  in  consonance  with  St. 
haul's  own  feelings  to  give  them  practical  proof  of  that  brotherly  love  which 
re  regarded  as  the  loftiest  of  Christian  virtues.  Then,  further,  in  his  early 
jays,  his  ignorant  zeal  had  inflicted  on  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  a  deadly 
*4ury,  and  he  would  fain  show  the  sincerity  and  agony  of  his  repentance  by 

l  i  To  this  day  the  Chaluka  and  Kadima  at  Jerusalem  are  the  source  of  endless  heart- 
urnings  and  jealousies,  and  cause  no  particle  of  gratitude,  but  are  accepted  by  the  Jewi 
s  a  testimonial  to  the  high  desert  of  living  in  the  Holy  City, 
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doing  all  liei  could,  again  and  again,  to  repair  it.  Lastly,  lie  had  a  liope^ 
sometimes  strong  and  sometimes  weak — that  so  striking  a  proof  of  disin 
terested  generosity  on  the  part  of  the  Gentile  Churches  which  he  had  f  ounde< 
would  surely  touch  the  hearts  of  the  Pharisaic  section  of  the  mother  Churcl 
and  if  it  could  not  cement  the  differences  between  the  Christians  of  Judse 
and  Heathendom,  would  at  least  prevent  the  needless  widening  of  the  rif 
which  separated  them.  At  moments  of  deeper  discouragement,  writing  froi 
Corinth  to  Rome,1  while  he  recognises  the  ideal  fitness  of  an  effort  on  th 
part  of  Gentile  Christians  to  show,  by  help  in  temporal  matters,  their  sens 
of  obligation  for  the  spiritual  blessings  which  had  radiated  to  them  fror 
the  Holy  City,  and  while  he  looks  on  the  contribution  as  a  harvest  gatherinj 
to  prove  to  Jewish  Christians  the  genuineness  of  the  seed  sown  among  th 
heathen,  he  yet  has  obvious  misgivings  about  the  spirit  in  which  even  thi 
offering  may  be  accepted,  and  most  earnestly  entreats  the  Romans  not  onl 
to  agonise  with  him  in  their  prayers  to  God  that  he  may  be  dolivered  f  roi 
Jewish  violence  in  Judaea,  but  also  that  the  bounty  of  which  he  was  the  chie 
minister  might  be  graciously  received.  It  may  be  that  by  that  time  experi 
ences  of  conflict  with  the  Judaisers  in  Corinth  may  have  somewhat  dampe 
the  fervour  of  his  hopes ;  for  before  his  arrival  there,2  he  gives  expression  t 
glowing  anticipations  that  their  charitable  gifts  would  not  only  relieve  ur 
deserved  distress,  but  would  be  a  proof  of  sincere  allegiance  to  the  Gospel  c 
Christ,  and  would  call  forth  deep  thankfulness  to  God.3  Alas !  those  glowin 
anticipations  were  doomed — there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear — to  utter  dig 
appointment. 

Ha,ving.fmished  his  work  in  the  whole  of  Macedonia,  and  finding  no  moil 
opportunity  for  usefulness  in  those  parts,4  he  at  last  set  out  on  his  way  t 
Corinth.  It  was  probably  towards  the  close  of  the  year  57,  but  whether  Pat 
travelled  by  sea  or  land,  and  from,  what  point  he  started,  we  do  not  knov 
After  his  journey  into  Macedonia  Quarta,  he  perhaps  returned  to  Thessalonici 
which  was  a  convenient  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  various  brethren  wh 
now  accompanied  him.  The  number  of  his  associates  makes  it  most  probabl 
that  he  chose  the  less  expensive,  though,  at  that  late  season  of  the  yea: 
more  dangerous  mode  of  transit,  and  took  ship  from  Thessalonica  to  Cenchreai 
The  care  of  the  money,  and  his  own  determination  to  have  nothing  to  do  wit 
it,  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  treasurers  appointed  by  the  scattered  con 
munities  to  accompany  his  movements.  The  society  of  these  f ellow-travellei 
must  have  been  a  source  of  deep  happiness  to  the  over-tried  and  over-wearie 
Apostle,  and  the  sympathy  of  such  devoted  friends  must  have  fallen  like  deT 
upon  his  soul.  There  was  the  young  and  quiet  Timothy^ihaJaaloved  con 
panion  of  his-Jife;  there  was  Tychicua*  who  had  been  won  in  the  school  ( 
Tyrannus,  and  remained  faithful  to  him  to  the  very  last ; 6  there  was  Gaius  c 
Derbe,  a  living  memorial  of  the  good  work  done  in  his  earliest  missionar 

i  Rom.  xv.  25—32.  2  2  Cor.  viii.  24 ;  ix.  12—15. 

*  2  Cor.  ix.  14.  4  Bom.  xv.  23,  ^x]k4ti  ronov  ex«*  £•  T°is  KKC^aai  rovrotf 

6  2  Tim.  iv.  12. 
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roufii6J.  tfhessalonica  had  contributed  no  less  than  three  to  the  little  band— 
fason,  his  fellow-countryman,  if  not  his  kinsman,  whose  house  at  St.  Paul's 
trst  visit  had  been  assaulted  by  a  raging  mob,  which,  failing  to  find  his  guest, 
tad  dragged  him  before  the  Politarchs;  Aristarchus,  who  had  shared  with 
tim  the  perils  of  Ephesus,  as  he  subsequently  shared  his  voyage  and  shipwreck; 
Ind  Secundus,  of  whom  no  particulars  are  known.  Besides  these,  Bercea  had 
lespatched  Sopater,  a  Jewish  convert,  who  is  one  of  those  who  sends  his 
greetings  to  the  Roman  Christians.1  In  Corinth  itself  he  was  again  looking 
forward  to  a  meeting  with  some  of  his  dearest  friends— with  Titus,  whose 
burage  and  good  sense  rendered  him  so  invaluable ;  with  Luke  the  beloved 
fchysician,  who  was  in  all  probability  the  delegate  of  Philippi;  with  Trophimus, 
fn  Ephesian  Greek,  the  fatal  but  innocent  cause  of  St.  Paul's  arrest  at  Jeru- 
Wem,  destined  long  afterwards  to  start  with  him  on  his  voyage  as  a  prisoner, 
kt  prevented  from  sharing  his  last  sufferings  by  an  illness  with  which  he 
tas  seized  at  Miletus;2  and  with  the  many  Corinthian  Christians— Justus, 
Rosthenes,  Erastus,  Tertius,  Quartus,  Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  Achaicus,  and 
Jistly  Gaius  of  Corinth,  with  whom  St.  Paul  intended  to  stay,  and  whose  open 
louse  and  Christian  hospitality  were  highly  valued  by  the  Church. 

^  The  gathering  of  so  many  Christian  hearts  could  not  fail  to  be  a  bright 
oint  in  the  cloudy  calendar  of  the  Apostle's  life.  What  happy  evenings 
hey  must  have  enjoyed,  while  the  toil  of  his  hands  in  no  way  impeded  the 
utpouring  of  his  soul !  what  gay  and  genial  intercourse,  such  as  is  possible 
1  its  highest  degree  only  to  pure  and  holy  souls!  what  interchange  of 
boughts  and  hopes  on  the  deepest  of  all  topics !  what  hours  of  mutual  con- 
blation  amid  deepening  troubles;  what  delightful  Agapse;  what  blessed 
fartaking  of  the  Holy  Sacrament;  what  outpourings  of  fervent  prayer! 
!or  three  months  St.  Paul  stayed  at  Corinth,  and  during  these  three  months 
a  wrote,  in  all  probability,  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  certainly 
he  Epistle  to  the  Romans— two  of  the  most  profound  and  memorable  of  all 
}3  writings.3    And  since  it  was  but  rarely  that  he  was  his  own  amanuensis— 

*  Rom.  xyi.  21.    The  exact  sense  which  St.  Paul  attributed  to  <rvyy«^s  is  uncertain. 
2  2  Tim.  lv.  20. 

8  The  subtle  indications  that  the  Epfetle  to  the  Galatians  was  written  nearly  at  the 
toe  time  as  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  consist  of  casual  reflections  of  the 
^ime  expression  and  pre-occupation  with  the  same  order  of  thought.     The  tone  feelin* 
(;yle,  and  mode  of  argument  show  the  greatest  similarity.     Compare,  for  instance—    °* 
'Corinthians.  Galatians.        2  Corinthians.  Galatians. 

xi.  2 iv.  17. 

xi.  20 v.  15. 

xii.  20,21 v.  20,  21. 

n.  7 ...     ...     ...    vi.  1, 

xiil  5 ...    vi.  4. 

ix.  6 vi.8. 

Jiese  are  but  specimens  of  coincidence  in  thought  and  expression,'  which  might  be  almost 
idennitely  multiplied.  To  dwell  on  the  close  resemblance  between  Galatians  and 
omans  is  needless.  It  was  noticed  a  thousand  years  ago.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
the  rough  sketch,  that  to  the  Romans  the  finished  picture.  The  former  is  an  im- 
issioned  controversial  personal  statement  of  the  relation  of  Gentile  Christians  mainly 
•  one  legal  obligation— circumcision ;  the  latter  is  a  calm,  systematic,  general  treatise 


">*  •••  •••     •••     •••     ...     ...  l.  X. 

xi.  4 i.  6. 

..  •••    •••     •••    •••    •••  ^*  1^# 

xn.  11  ...    ,##    .,.    ..,     ###  ii#  Qm 

v»  15  , ii.  20, 

viii-6  , iii.  3. 

▼.  21  iii.  13. 
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since  it  is  Lis  custom  to  associate  one  or  more  and  sometimes  the  whole  bod 
of  his  fellow-travellers  with  himself  in  the  superscriptions  of  his  letters,  as  we' 
as  to  send  greetings  from  them — may.  we  not  regard  it  as  certain  that  thos 
letters  were  read  aloud  to  the  little  knot  of  friends,  and  formed  fruitful  topic 
of  long  and  earnest  discussion  P  Did  even  St.  Paul  anticipate  that  those  fei 
rolls  of  papyrus  would  be  regarded  to  the  latest  ages  of  the  world  as  a  price 
less  treasure  ? 

But  what  was  the  state  of  things  which  the  Apostle  found  when  h 
stepped,  out  of  the  house  of  Gaius  into  the  house  of  Justus?  It  was  S 
Luke's  object  to  show  the  fundamental  unity  which  existed  among  Christian 
and  not  to  dwell  upon  the  temporary  differences  which  unhappily  divide 
them.  He -does  not,  indeed,  conceal  the  existence  of  discordant  elements,  bi 
his  wish  seems  to  have  been  to  indicate  the  essential  harmony  which  thes 
discords  might  disturb,  but  not  destroy.  He  has  not,  therefore,  told  us 
single  detail  of  St.  Paul's  encounter  with  the  false  Apostles,  the  deceitfi 
workers  who  had  huckstered  and  adulterated  the  Word  of  God,  or  with  thi 
one  insolent  and  overbearing  emissary,  who  with  his  stately  presence,  traine 
utterance,  and  immense  pretensions,  backed  with  credentials  from  Jerusalei 
and  possibly  with  the  prestige  of  a  direct  knowledge  of  Christ,  had  denie 
St.  Paul's  Apostleship,  and  omitted  no  opportunity  of  blackening  h 
character.  Did  this  man  face  St.  Paul  ?  Did  his  followers  abide  by  tl 
defiance  which  they  had  expressed  towards  him  ?  Was  there  a  crisis  in  whic 
it  was  decisively  tested  on  which  side  the  true  power  lay  ?  Did  he  after  a 
come  with  a  rod,  or  in  the  spirit  of  meekness  ?  was  the  proof  of  his  ApostL 
ship  given  by  the  exercise  of  discipline,  and  the  utterance  of  excommunici 
tions  which  struck  terror  into  flagrant  apostates,  or  did  the  returning  allegiand 
of  the  erring  flock,  and  the  increase  of  holiness  among  them,  render  it  ml 
necessary  to  resort  to  stringent  measures  P  To  all  these  questions  we  caj 
return  no  certain  answer.  We  may  imagine  the  hush  of  awful  expectatic 
with  which  the  little  community  gathered  in  the  room  of  Justus  won 
receive  the  first  entrance  and  the  first  utterances  of  one  whose  love  the 
had  so  terribly  tried,  and  against  whose  person  they  had  levelled  such  u: 
worthy  sarcasms.  Personal  questions  would,  however,  weigh  least  with  hii 
They  knew  well  that  it  was  not  for  party  opposition  but  for  moral  contuma< 
that  his  thunders  would  be  reserved.  Since  many  of  them  were  heinoi 
offenders,  since  many  had  not  even  repented  after  serious  warnings,  how  mu 
they  have  shuddered  with  dread,  how  must  their  guilty  consciences  ha' 
made  cowards  of  them  all,  when  at  last,  after  more  than  three  years,  thi 
etood  face  to  face  with  one  who  could  hand  them  too  over  to  Satan  with  all  t] 
fearful  consequences  which  that  sentence  entailed !  Over  all  these  seen 
the  veil  of  oblivion  has  fallen.  The  one  pen  that  might  have  recorded  the 
has  written  nothing,  nor  do  we  hear  a  single  rumour  from  any  other  sourc 

on  the  relations  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Law.    An  instructive  comparison  of  Gal.  ill.  8 
29  with  Rom.  iv.t  &c,  will  be  found  in  Lightfoot's  Galatians,  pp.  44 — 46. 
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Jut  that  for  the  time  the  Apostle  triumphed — that  whether  in  consequence  of? 
n  actual  exertion  of  power,  or  of  a  genuine  repentance  on  the  part  of  his 
pponents,  his  authority  was  once  more  firmly  established — we  may  infer  from 
is  hint  that  until  the  Corinthian  difficulties  were  removed  he  could  take  no 
ther  task  in  hand,  and  that  in  the  Epistles  which  he  wrote  during  these 
iree  months  of  his  residence  at  the  Achaian  capital  he  contemplates  yet 
ider  missions  and  freely  yields  himself  to  new  activities. * 

Yet,  amid  our  ignorance  of  facts,  we  do  possess  the  means  oi  reading 
lie  inmost  thoughts  which  were  passing  through  the  soul  of  St.  Paul.  The 
^o  Epistles  which  he  despatched  during  those  three  months  were  in  many 
[jspects  the  most  important  that  he  ever  wrote,  and  it  inspires  us  with  the 
iighest  estimate  of  his  intellectual  power  to  know  that,  within  a  period  so 
lort  and  so  much  occupied  with  other  duties  and  agitations,  he  yet  found 
me  to  dictate  the  Letter  to  the  Galatians,  which  marks  an  epoch  in  tho 
[story  of  the  Church,  and  the  Letter  to  the  Romans,  which  may  well  be 
jgarded  as  the  most  important  of  all  contributions  to  the  system  of  its 
leology, 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  GALATIANS. 

"  In  Ex.  xxxii.  16,  for  charuth,  '  graven/  read  cheruth,  'freedom,'  for  thou  wilt 
iid  no  freeman  but  him  who  is  engaged  in  the  Thorah." — R.  Meir  (Perek.  2). 

u  He  is  a  freeman  whom  the  Truth  makes  frc 
And  all  are  slaves  beside." 

i    •    •    •    wapaicfyas  els  v6fxov  reXtiov  rbv  rrjs  SXevOeplas     •     •     •      (James  i.  25). 

E  have  already  seen  that  in  his  brief  second  visit  to  the  Churches  of 
•alatia,  on  his  road  to  Ephesus,  St.  Paul  seems  to  have  missed  the  bright 
kthusiasm  which  welcomed  his  first  preaching.  His  keen  eye  marked  the 
jrms  of  coming  danger,  and  the  warnings  which  he  uttered  weakened  the 
i&rmth  of  his  earlier  relationship  towards  them.  But  he  could  hardly  have 
pected  the  painful  tidings  that  converts  once  so  dear  and  so  loving  had 
lapsed  from  everything  which  was  distinctive  in  his  teaching  into  the 
allowest  ceremonialism  of  his  Judaising  opponents.  Already,  whoever 
nctioned  them,  these  men  had  spoilt  his  best  work,  and  troubled  his  happy 
sciples  at  Antioch  and  at  Corinth,  and  they  had  their  eye  also  on  Ephesus. 
hus  to  intrude  themselves  into  other  men's  labours — thus  to  let  him  bear  tho 
lunt  of  all  dangers  and  labours  while  they  tried  to  monopolise  the  result — to 
itch  indifferently  and  unsympathetically  while  the  sower  bore  forth  his  good 

»  Rom,  i.  13;  xv.  24,  32. 
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»;  seed,  weeping,  and  then  securely  to  thrust  their  blunt  and  greedy  sickles  hit 
the  ripening  grain — to  dog  the  footsteps  of  the  bold,  self-sacrificing  missionar 
with  easy,  well-to-do  men-pleasers,  who,  with  no  personal  risk,  stole  in  hi 
absence  into  the  folds  which  he  had  constructed,  in  order  to  worry  with  priv 
paws  his  defenceless  sheep — to  trouble  with  their  petty  formalisms  an 
artificial  orthodoxies  the  crystal  water  of  Christian  simplicity  and  Christia 
happiness — to  endanger  thus  the  whole  future  of  Christianity  by  trying  t 
turn  it  from  the  freedom  of  a  universal  Gospel  into  the  bondage  of  a  Judai 
law — to  construct  a  hedge  which,  except  at  the  cost  of  a  cutting  in  the  ilesl 
should  exclude  the  noblest  of  the  Gentiles  while  it  admitted  the  vilest  of  th 
Jews — all  this,  to  the  clear  vision  of  St.  Paul,  seemed  bad  enough.  But  thti 
to  thrust  themselves  among  the  little  communities  of  his  Galatian  converts- 
to  take  advantage  of  their  warm  affections  and  weak  intellects — to  play  on  th 
vacillating  frivolity  of  purpose  which  made  them  such  easy  victims,  especiall 
to  those  who  offered  them  an  external  cult  far  more  easy  than  spiritui 
religion,  and  bearing  a  fascinating  resemblance  to  their  old  ceremonia 
paganism — this  to  St.  Paul  seemed  intolerably  base. 

Yexed  at  this  Galatian  fickleness,  and  stung  with  righteous  indignation  i 
those  who  had  taken  advantage  of  it,  he  seized  his  pen  to  express  in  the  mo* 
unmistakable  language  his  opinion  of  the  falsity  and  worthlessness  of  tt 
limits  into  which  these  Christian  Pharisees  wished  to  compress  the  principle 
of  Christianity — the  worn-out  and  burst  condition  of  the  old  bottles  in  whic 
they  strove  to  store  the  rich,  fresh,  fermenting  wine.  It  was  no  time  i 
pause  for  nice  inquiries  into  motives,  or  careful  balancing  of  elements,  c 
vague  compromise,  or  polished  deference  to  real  or  assumed  authority.  ] 
was  true  that  this  class  of  men  came  from  Jerusalem,  and  that  they  belonge 
to  the  very  Church  of  Jerusalem  for  whose  poorer  members  he  was  makin 
such  large  exertions.  It  was  true  that,  in  one  flagrant  instance  at  any  rat 
they  had,  or  professed  to  have,  the  authority  of  James.  Could  it  be  th* 
James,  in  the  bigotry  of  lifelong  habit,  had  so  wholly  failed  to  add  undei 
standing  and  knowledge  to  his  scrupulous  holiness,  that  he  was  lending  tl 
sanction  of  his  name  to  a  work  which  St.  Paul  saw  to  be  utterly  ruinous  i 
the  wider  hopes  of  Christianity  P  If  so,  it  could  not  be  helped.  James  wz 
but  a  man — a  holy  man  indeed,  and  a  man  inspired  with  the  knowledge 
great  and  ennobling  truths — but  no  more  faultless  or  infallible  than  Peter  c 
than  Paul  himself.  If  Peter,  more  than  once,  had  memorably  wavered,  Jam* 
also  might  waver ;  and  if  so,  James  in  this  instance  was  indubitably  in  tl 
wrong.  But  St.  Paul,  at  least,  never  says  so ;  nor  does  he  use  a  word  of  dL 
respect  to  "the  Lord's  brother."  The  Church  of  Jerusalem  had,  ujT 
previous  occasion,  expressly  repudiated  others  who  professed  to  speak  in  the 
name;  nor  is  there  any  proof  that  they  had  ever  sanctioned  this  sort  < 
counter-mission  of  espionage,  which  was  subversive  of  all  progress,  of  a 
liberty,  and  even  of  all  morals.  For,  whoever  may  have  been  these  Juda 
teachers,  vanity,  party  spirit,  sensuality,  had  followed  in  their  wake.  The 
must  be  tested  by  their  fruits,  and  those  fruits  w$cg  bitter  and  poisonou 
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pome  of  them,  at  least,  were  bad  men,  anxious  to  stand  well  with  everybody, 
jnd  to  substitute  an  outward  observance  for  a  true  religion.     Greed,  self-im- 
.ortance,  externalism,  were  everything  to  them ;  the  Cross  was  nothing.     If 
jhey  had  not  been  bad  men  they  would  not  have  been  so  grossly  inconsistent 
s  to  manipulate  and  evade  the  Law  to  which  they  professed  allegiance. 
i  they  had  not  been  bad  men  they  would  not  have  made  the  free  use  they 
id  of  the  vilest  of  controversial  weapons— surreptitious  sneers  and  personal 
ganders.    Yet  by  such  base  means  as  these  they  had  persistently  tried  to 
ndermine  the  influence  of  their  great  opponent.     They  systematically  dis- 
araged  his  authority.    He  was,  they  said,  no  Apostle  whatever;   he  was 
prtainly  not  one  of  the  Twelve;  he  had  never  seen  Jesus  except  in  a  vision, 
.id  therefore  lacked  one  essential  of  the  Apostolate;  all  that  he  knew  of 
|hristianity  he  had  learnt  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  he  had  wilfully  perverted  ; 
fs  Gospel  was  not  the  real  Gospel;  such  authority  as  he  had  was  simply 
arived  from  the  heads  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  to  whom  his  doctrines 
iust  be  referred.     Many  of  his  present  developments  of  teaching  were  all 
it  blasphemous.     They  were  a  daring  apostasy  from  the  oral  and  even  from 
>e  written  Law;  a  revolt  against  the  traditions  of  the  fathers,  and  even 
gainst  Moses  himself.     Was  not  his  preaching  a  denial  of  all  inspiration? 
puld  they  not  marshal  against  him  an  array  of  innumerable  texts  ?     Was 
f>t  well-nigh  every  line  of  the  five  books  of  Moses  against  him  P    Who  was 
ds  Paul,  this  renegade  from  the  Rabbis,  who,  for  motives  best  known  to 
mself,  had  become  a  nominal  Christian  from  a  savage  persecutor  ?    Who 
3,s  he  that  he  should  set  himself  against  the   Great  Lawgiver  p1     If  he 
rgued  that  the  Law  was  abrogated,  how  could  he  prove  it?     Christ  had 
jver  said  so.     On  the  contrary,  He  had  said  that  not  a  fraction  of  a  letter  of 
^e  Law  should  pass  till  all  was  fulfilled.     To  that  the  Twelve  could  bear 
itness.    They  kept  the  Law.     They  were  living  at  peace  with  their  Jewish 
lethren  who  yet  did  not  recognise  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.     Must  not  Paul's 
pinions  be  antagonistic  to  theirs,  if  he  was  the  only  Christian  who  could 
>t  show  his  face  at  Jerusalem  without  exciting  the  danger  of  a  tumult? 
asides,  he  was  really  not  to  be  trusted.     He  was  always  shifting  about,  now 
tying  one  thing  and  now  another,  with  the  obvious  intention  of  pleasing  men. 
ihat  could  be  more  inconsistent  than  his  teaching  and  conduct  with  regard 
circumcision  ?     Ho  had  told  the  Galatians  that  they  need  not  be  circum- 
ied,  and  yet  he  himself  had  once  preached  circumcision— aye,  and  more  than 
leached  it,  he  had   practised  it!     Would  he  answer  these  two  significant 
festions— Who  circumcised  Timothy  P    Who  circumcised  Titus  P 
|  St.  Paul  saw  that  it  was  time  to  speak  out,  and  he  did  speak  out.     The 
Uter  at  issue  was  one  of  vital  importance.    The  very  essence  of  the  Gospel 

m  ^!  uer?ie?ltl?f  thf,  a^?ve  Paragraph  are  drawn  partly  from  the  "  Galatians,"  partly 
£  iV tt^i  For  the  Ebionite  slanders  against  St.  Paul,  see  hZuCAdl 
fSw,  '  a*  v  B%  E'  m'  Vj  Ep^han.  Haer.  xxx.  25;  Ps.  Clem.  Horn.  ii.  17—19. 
I  otms  mundi  odio  me  oneravi,"  says  Luther,  "  qui  olim  eram  tutissimus.  Ministerium 
&bl^pt^  eBt'  Diab0li  -^ionibua,  mundi  ingratitudini, 
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— the  very  liberty  which  Christ  had  given — the  very  redemption  for  whic 
He  had  died — was  at  stake.  The  fate  of  the  battle  hung  apparently  upon  h 
single  arm.  He  alone  was  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  To  him  alone  had 
been  granted  to  see  the  full  bearings  of  this  question.  A  new  faith  must  n 
be  choked  at  its  birth  by  the  past  prejudices  of  its  nominal  adherents.  I 
grave-clothes  must  not  thus  be  made  out  of  its  swaddling-bands.  The  hoi 
had  come  when  concession  was  impossible,  and  there  must  be  no  facing  bo 
ways  in  the  character  of  his  conciliatoriness.  Accordingly  he  flung  all  rei 
cence  and  all  compromise  to  the  winds.  Hot  with  righteous  anger,  he  wro 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  It  was  his  gage  of  battle  to  the  incompeten 
of  traditional  authority — his  trumpet-note  of  defiance  to  all  the  Pharisees 
Christianity,  and  it  gave  no  uncertain  sound.1 

Happily,  he  could  give  distinctness  to  his  argument  by  bringing  it  to  be 
on  one  definite  point.     In  recovering  the  lost  outwork  of  Galatia  he  won 
carry  the  war  into  the  camp  of  Jerusalem.    The  new  teachers  asserted,  as 
Antioch,  the  necessity  of  circumcision  for  Gentile  Christians.     If  Paul  con 
storm  that  bastion  of  Judaising  Christianity,  he  knew  that  the  whole  citac 
must  fall.     Circumcision  was  the  very  badge  of  Jewish  nationality — the  ve 
nucleus  of  Jewish  ceremonialism ;  the  earliest,  the  most  peculiar,  the  mc 
ineffaceable  of  Jewish  rites.    Adam,  Noah,  Jacob,  Joseph,  Moses,  Balaa: 
had  all  been  born  circumcised.2    So  completely  was  it  the  seal  of  the  Coi 
nant,  that  it  had  been  given  not  even  to  Moses,  but  to  Abraham.    Joseph  h 
seen  that  it  was  duly  performed  in  Egypt.    Moses  had  insisted  upon  it  at 
risks  in  Midian.     Joshua  had  renewed  it  in  Canaan ;  and  so  sacred  was 
deemed  to  be  that  the  stone  knives  with  which  it  had  been  performed  w( 
buried  in  his  grave  at  Timnath  Serah.     Was  there  a  king  or  prophet  who  h| 
not  been  circumcised  ?     Had  not  Jesus  Himself  submitted  to  circumcisio: 
Was  not  Elias  supposed  to  be  always  present,  though  unseen,  to  witness 
due  performance  ?    Was  not  the  mechanical  effacement  of  it  regarded  as  i 
most  despicable  of  Hellenising  apostasies  ?     It  was  true  that  in  the  tempore 
and  local  letter  which  the  Apostles  had  sanctioned  they  had  said  that  it  ti 
not  indispensable  for  Gentile  converts;  but  a  thing  might  not  be  ind 
pensable,  and  yet  might  be  pre-eminently  desirable.    Let  them  judge  i 
themselves.    Did  they  not  hear  the  Law  read  P    Was  not  the  Law  inspire- 
If  so,  how  could  they  arbitrarily  set  it  aside  ?  8 

1  "It  was  necessary  that  the  particularisms  of  Judaism,  which  opposed  to  the  heatl 
world  so  repellent  a  demeanour  and  such  offensive  claims,  should  be  uprooted,  and  i 
baselessness  of  its  prejudices  and  pretensions  fully  exposed  to  the  world's  eye.  This  i 
the  service  which  the  Apostle  achieved  for  mankind  by  his  magnificent  dialectic  "  (Ba 
First  Three  Centuries,  i.  73). 

2  Abhoth  of  Rabbi  Nathan,  ch.  ii. 

8  M  But  for  circumcision,  heaven  and  earth  could  not  exist ;  for  it  is  said,  '  Save 
(the  sign  of)  my  covenant,  I  should  not  have  made  day  and  night  the  ordinances 
heaven  and  earth ' "  (Nedarim,  f .  32,  col.  1,  referring  to  Jerem.  xxxiii.  25).  The  sa 
remark  is  made  about  the  whole  Law.  Rabbi  (Juda  Hakkadosh)  says  how  great 
circumcision,  since  it  is  equivalent  to  all  the  commandments  of  the  Law,  for  it  is  s« 
44  Behold  the  blood  of  the  covenant  which  the  Lord  hath  made  with  you,  concerning 
(Heb.t  above  all)  these  words  "  (Ex.  xxiv,  8).— Nedarim,  f.  32, 1,    Angels  so  detest 
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I  It  was  ever  thus  that  Judaism  worked,  beginning  with  the  Psalms  and 
pure  Monotheism,  and  then  proceeding  to  the  knife  of  circumcision,  and  th8 
pke  of  the  Levitic  Law,  in  which  they  entangled  and  crushed  their  slaves.1 
ft  was  ever  thus  that  they  compassed  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte,  and 
jffhen  they  had  got  him,  made  him  ten  times  more  the  child  of  Gehenna  than 
phemselves.  There  was  nothing  at  which  the  Jew  gloried  so  much  as  thus 
eaving  his  mark  on  the  very  body  of  the  despised  and  hated  heathen — hardly 
ess  despised  and  hated,  almost  even  more  so,  if  he  had  hoped  to  equal  them 
pd  their  privileges  by  consenting  to  become  a  Jew.  It  was  thus  that  they 
^iad  got  into  their  net  the  royal  family  of  Adiabene.  Helena,  the  amiable 
[ueen  who  fed  the  paupers  of  Jerusalem  with  dried  figs  and  grapes  in  the 
'amine  of  Claudius,  and  who  now  lies  interred  with  some  of  her  children  in 
f.he  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  had  taken  upon  her  the  vow  of  the  Nazarite  for 
feven  years.  Just  before  the  completion  of  the  vow  at  Jerusalem,  she  had — 
f/ras  it  accidentally,  or  by  some  trickery  ? — touched  a  corpse,  and  therefore 
|iad  to  continue  the  vow  for  seven  years  more.  Once  more  at  the  conclusion 
pi  this  term  she  had  again  incurred  some  trivial  pollution,  and  had  again  to 
fenew  it  for  yet  seven  years  more.  Ananias,  a  Jewish  merchant,  in  pursuance 
ft  his  avocations,  had  got  access  to  the  seraglio  of  King  Abennerig,  and  there 
,iad  made  a  proselyte  of  the  queen,  and,  through  her  influence,  of  her  two 
sons,  Izates  and  Monobazus.  But  he  had  had  the  good  sense  and  large- 
,ieartedness  to  tell  them  that  the  essence  of  the  Law  was  love  to  God  and  love 
jO  man.  He  was  probably  a  Hagadist,  who  valued  chiefly  the  great  broad 
ruths  of  which  the  outward  observances  of  Mosaism  were  but  the  temporary 
jasket ;  and  he  had  the  insight  to  know  that  for  the  sake  of  an  outward  rite, 
ivhich  could  not  affect  the  heart,  it  was  not  worth  while  to  disturb  a  people 
md  imperil  a  dynasty.  His  advice  must  not  be  confused  with  the  cynical 
md  immoral  indifference  which  made  Henri  IV.  observe  that  "  Paris  was  well 
[forth  a  mass."  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  an  enlightenment  which  would  not 
fonfound  the  shadow  with  the  substance.2  It  was  the  conviction  that  the 
nscription  on  the  Chel  should  be  obliterated,  and  the  Chel  itself  broken  down.3 
3ut  on  the  steps  of  the  enlightened  Ananias  came  a  narrow  bigot,  the  Rabbi 
l^liezer  of  Galilee,  and  he  employed  to  the  facile  weakness  of  the  young 
princes  the  very  argument  which  the  Judaising  teacher,  whoever  he  was, 
employed  to  the]  Galatians :  "  My  king,  you  are  sinning  against  the  Law,  and 
[heref ore  against  God.  It  is  not  enough  to  read  the  Law ;  you  must  do  the 
fjaw.    Read  for  yourself  what  it  says  about  circumcision,  and  you  will  see 


mcircumcised  person  that,  when  God  spoke  to  Abraham  before  circumcision,  He  spoke 
a  Aramaic,  which,  it  appears,  the  angels  do  not  understand  (Yalkuth  Chadash.  f. 
17,3). 

1  See  Hausrath,  p.  263. 

3  Josephus  had  the  good  sense  to  take  the  same  line  when  "two  great  men"  came 
p  him  from  Trachonitis ;  but  though  for  the  time  he  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Jews 
fiot  to  force  circumcision  upon  them,  yet  afterwards  these  fugitives  were  nearly  massacred 
>y  a  fanatical  mob,  and  could  only  secure  their  lives  by  a  hasty  flight.  See  the  very 
nstructive  passage  in  Vit,  Jos,  23,  31, 

3  Bph.  if.  14. 
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how  wrong  you  are." l  Prince  Izates  was  so  much  struck  with  this  "  uneom- 
promising  orthodoxy  "  that  he  secretly  withdrew  into  another  chamber,  anc 
there  had  the  rite  performed  by  his  physician.  Not  long  after  he  and  hit 
brother  were  reading  the  Pentateuch,  and  came  to  the  passage  about  circumi1 
cision  in  Ex.  xii.  48.  Monobazus  looked  up  at  his  brother,  and  said,  "  I  an 
sorry  for  you,  my  brother,"  and  Izates  made  the  same  remark  to  him.  Thi* 
led  to  a  conversation,  and  the  brothers  confessed,  first  to  each  other,  and  thei 
to  Queen  Helena,  that  thay  had  both  been  secretly  circumcised.  The  queei 
was  naturally  alarmed  and  anxious,  and  dangerous  consequences  ensued.  Bu 
these  were  nothing  to  the  Jewish  fanatic.  They  would  only  be  a  fresh  source 
of  publicity,  and  therefore  of  glorifying  in  the  flesh  of  his  proselyte.  Again 
we  read  in  the  Talmud  that  Rabbi2  was  a  great  friend  of  "the  Empero: 
Antoninus."  On  one  occasion  the  Emperor  asked  him,  "  "Wilt  thou  give  me* 
piece  of  Leviathan  in  the  world  to  come  ?  " — since  the  flesh  of  Leviathan  an< 
of  the  bird  Barjuchneh  are  to  be  the  banquet  of  the  blessed  hereafter.  "  Yes/ 
answered  Rabbi.  "But  why  dost  thou  not  allow  me  to  partake  of  th 
Paschal  Lamb?"  "  How  can  I,"  answered  Rabbi,  "when  it  is  written  thai 
1  no  uncircumcised  person  shall  eat  thereof '  ?  "  Upon  hearing  this  Antoninui 
submitted  to  the  rite  of  circumcision,  and  embraced  Judaism.  The  imaginatioi 
of  Rabbis  and  Pharisees  was  flattered  by  the  thought  that  even  emperon 
were  not  too  great  to  accept  their  Halachoth.  What  would  be  their  feeling 
towards  one  who  offered  the  utmost  blessings  of  the  Chosen  People  without  \ 
single  Judaic  observance  to  the  meanest  slave  ? 

Self-interest  was  an  additional  and  a  powerful  inducement  with  thes 
retrogressive  intruders.  Although  Christian,  they,  like  the  Twelve,  like  evei 
Paul  himself,  were  still  Jews.  At  Jerusalem  they  continued  regularly  t« 
attend  the  services  at  the  Temple  and  the  gatherings  of  their  synagogue 
5?o  be  excommunicated  from  the  synagogue  in  little  Jewish  communities  lik 
those  that  were  congregated  in  Ancyra  and  Pessinus  was  a  very  seriou 
matter  indeed.  It  was  infinitely  more  pleasant  for  them  to  be  on  good  term 
with  the  Jews,  by  making  proselytes  of  righteousness  out  of  St.  PauT 
converts.  Thus  circumcision  was  only  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge.3  I 
obviated  the  painful  liability  to  persecution.  It  would  naturally  lead  to  th 
adoption  of  all  the  observances,  which  the  converts  would  constantly  hea 
read  to  them  in  the  Jewish  service.  But,  if  not,  it  did  not  much  matter.  I 
was  not  really  necessary  for  them  to  keep  the  whole  Law.  A  sort  of  decen 
external  conformity  was  enough.    So    long  as  they  made    "a  fair  sho^ 

1  Jos.  Antt.  xx.  2,  §  4.  This  interesting  royal  family  had  a  house  in  Jerusalem  (Jot 
B.  J.  v.  6,  §1;  vi.  6,  §3). 

2  Rabbi  Juda  Hakkadosh  is  thus  called  k*t  e£ oxnv.  The  anecdote  is  from  Jer.  Megillah 
cap.  i.  For  another  wild  story  about  their  intercourse,  see  Abhdda  Zara,  f.  10,  2.  Th 
Talmud  being  the  most  utterly  unhistorical  and  unchronological  of  books,  it  is  difficult  t 
say  which  Emperor  is  the  one  alluded  to  in  this  and  a  multitude  of  similar  fables  abou 
his  supposed  intercourse  with  Rabbi.  It  cannot  be  Antoninus  Pius,  who  never  left  Rome 
nor  M.  Aurelius,  who  was  unfavourable  both  to  Jews  and  Christians.  Possibly  the  wort! 
less  Caracalla  may  be  alluded  to,  since  he  once  visited  Palestine.  Heliogabalus  appeal 
to  be  alluded  to  in  some  passages  of  the  Talmud  as  "  the  younger  Antoninus, n  and  he,  to< 
is  said  to  have  accepted  circumcision. 

*  Gal.  v.  3,  6, 12-14. 
J 
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a  the  flesh,"  they  might  in  reality  do  pretty  much  as  they  liked.  It 
fas  against  aH  this  hypocrisy,  this  retrogression,  this  cowardice,  this 
auinmery  of  the  outward,  this  reliance  on  the  mechanical,  that  Paul 
^sed  words  which  were  half  battles.  There  should  be  no  further  doubt 
|s  to  what  he  really  meant  and  taught.  He  would  leap  ashore  among  his 
nemies,  and  burn  his  ships  behind  him.  He  would  draw  his  sword  against 
his  false  gospel,  and  fling  away  the  scabbard.  What  Luther  did  when  he 
bailed  his  Theses  to  the  door  of  the  Cathedral  of  Wittenberg,  that  St.  Paul 
id  when  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  It  was  the  manifesto 
f  emancipation.  It  marked  an  epoch  in  history.  It  was  for  the  early  days 
f  Christianity  what  would  have  been  for  Protestantism  the  Confession 
I  Augsburg  and  the  Protest  of  Spires  combined;  but  it  was  these  " expressed 
1  dithyrambs,  and  written  in  jets  of  flame ; "  and  it  was  these  largely 
ktermingled  with  an  intense  personality  and  impassioned  polemics.  It  was  a 
)e  Corona,  a  Westminster  Confession,  and  an  Apologia  in  one.  If  we  wish 
b  find  its  nearest  parallel  in  vehemence,  effectiveness,  and  depth  of  conviction, 
^e  must  look  forward  for  sixteen  centuries,  and  read  Luther's  famous  treatise, 
De  Captivitate  Babylonica,  in  which  he  realised  his  saying  "  that  there  ought 
b  be  set  aside  for  this  Popish  battle,  a  tongue  of  which  every  word  is  a 
bunderbolt."  l  To  the  Churches  of  Galatia  he  never  came  again ;  but  the 
wds  scrawled  on  those  few  sheets  of  papyrus,  whether  they  failed  or  not  of 
heir  immediate  effect,  were  to  wake  echoes  which  should  "  roll  from  soul  to 
duI,  and  live  for  ever  and  for  ever." 


CHAPTER   XXXVL 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  GALATIANS. 

"  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  is  my  Epistle ;  I  have  betrothed  myself  to  it :  it 
i  my  wife.'' — Luther. 

"Principalis  adversus  Judaismum  Epistola." — Tert.  adv.  Mare.  v. 2. 
\y  Discrimen  Legis  et  Evangelii  est  depictum  in  hoc  dicto '  posteriora  me  a  videbitis, 
iciem  means  non  videbitis.' 

/"Dorsum      \  ( Facies 

Clnfirmitas  )  (  Perfectio." 

Luther,  Colloq.  i.,  p.  20,  ed.  1571. 

"  Judaism  was  the  narrowest  (i.e.  the  most  special)  of  religions,  Christianity 
ie  most  human  and  comprehensive.  In  a  few  years  the  latter  was  evolved  out  of 
le  former,  taking  all  its  intensity  and  durability  without  resort  to  any  of  its  limi- 
itions.  ...  In  St.  Paul's  Epistles  we  see  the  general  direction  in  which 
lought  and  events  must  have  advanced:  otherwise  the  change  would  seem  as 
iolent  and  inconceivable  as  a  convulsion  which  should  mingle  the  Jordan  and  the 
iber." — Martineau,  Studies  of  Christianity,  p.  420. 

N  the  very  first  line  of  the  Apostle's  greeting  a  part  of  his  object — the  vin- 

1  Luther,  Tisch-Reden,  249.  But  though  Luther  constantly  defends  his  polemical 
rocity  by  the  example  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Paul  never  (not  even  in  Gal.  v.  12)  shows  the 
olence  and  coarseness  which  deface  the  style  of  Luther. 
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dication  of  his  Apostolic  authority — becomes  manifest.1  In  the  Epistles  U 
the  Thessalonians  he  had  adopted  no  title  of  authority;  but  since  those 
Epistles  had  been  written,  the  Judaists  had  developed  a  tendency  to  limit  th< 
term  Apostle  almost  exclusively  to  the  Twelve,  and  overshadow  all  other* 
with  their  immense  authority.  The  word  had  two  technical  senses.  In  th< 
lower  sense  it  merely  meant  a  messenger  or  worker  in  the  cause  of  the  Gospel 
and  as  an  equivalent  to  the  common  Jewish  title  of  Sheliach,  was  f reel] 
bestowed  on  comparatively  unknown  Christians,  like  Andronicus  and  Junias. 
Now  Paul  claimed  the  title  in  the  highest  sense,  not  from  vanity  or  self 
assertion,  but  because  it  was  necessary  for  the  good  of  his  converts.  He  hac 
the  primary  qualification  of  an  Apostle  in  that  he  had  seen  Christ,  thougl 
for  reasons  which  he  explained  in  the  last  Epistle  he  declined  to  press  it.  H< 
had  the  yet  further  qualification  that  his  Apostolate  and  that  of  Bamabai 
had  been  publicly  recognised  by  the  Church  of  Jerusalem.  But  this  clain 
also  he  wished  to  waive  as  unreal  and  even  misleading ;  for  his  Apostolati 
was  derived  from  no  merely  human  authority.  Writing  to  the  Corinthians 
some  of  whom  had  impugned  his  rights,  he  had  intentionally  designated  him 
self  as  "  a  called  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  by  the  will  of  God."  Writing  t< 
these  weak  and  apostatising  Galatians  it  was  necessary  to  be  still  more  explicit 
and  consequently  he  addresses  them  with  his  fullest  greeting,  in  which  hi 
speaks  both  of  his  own  authority  and  of  the  work  of  Christ.  By  impugning 
the  first  they  were  setting  temporary  relations  above  spiritual  insight ;  bj 
errors  respecting  the  latter  they  were  nullifying  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross. 

"  Paul,  an  Apostle,  not  from  men,  nor  by  the  instrumentality  of  any  man,  bu 
by  Jesus  Christ  and  God  our  Father,  who  raised  Him  from  the  dead,  and  all  th 
brethren  with  me,3  to  the  Churches  of  Galatia.  Grace  to  you  and  Peace  from  Go< 
the  Father  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  gave  Himself  for  our  sins  that  He  ma; 

1  The  general  outline  of  the  Epistle  ia  as  follows : — It  falls  into  three  divisions — 1 
Personal  (an  element  which  recurs  throughout) ;  2.  Dogmatic ;  3.  Practical.  In  the  fira 
part  (i.,  ii.)  he  vindicates  his  personal  independence  (a)  negatively,  by  showing  that  h 
was  an  Apostle  before  any  intercourse  with  the  Twelve  (i.  17,  18) ;  and  (s)  positively 
since  he  had  secured  from  the  Apostles  the  triumphant  recognition  of  his  own  specia 
principles  on  three  occasions,  viz.,  (i.)  in  an  association  on  perfectly  equal  terms  wit 
Peter  (18, 19);  (ii.)  when  they  were  compelled  by  facts  to  recognise  his  equal  missio: 
(ii.  9,  10) ;  and  (iii.)  when  he  convinced  Peter  at  Antioch  that  he  was  thoroughly  in  th 
wrong  (ii.  11—21).  2.  Passing  naturally  to  the  dogmatic  defence  of  justification  by  f aitt 
he  proves  it  (<*)  by  the  Christian  consciousness  (iii.  1 — 5),  and  (fl)  from  the  Old  Testamen 
(iii.  6 — 18).  This  leads  him  to  the  question  as  to  the  true  position  of  the  Law,  which  h 
shows  to  be  entirely  secondary,  (<*)  objectively,  by  the  very  nature  of  Christianity  (iii.  19- 
29) ;  and  (fi)  subjectively,  by  the  free  spiritual  life  of  Christians  (iv.  1 — 11).  After  af?e< 
tionate  warnings  to  them  about  those  who  had  led  them  away  (iv.  11 — 30),  he  passes  to- 
3.  The  practical  exhortation  to  Christian  freedom  (v.  1—12),  and  warnings,  both  genera 
(13 — 18)  and  special  (v.  16 — vi.  10),  against  its  misuse.  Then  follows  the  closing  summar 
and  blessing  (vi.  11 — 18). 

3  Rom.  xvi.  7 ;  cf .  Phil.  ii.  25 ;  2  Cor.  viii.  23.  Similarly  the  title  Imperator  was  use 
by  Cicero  and  other  Romans  down  to  Junius  Blaesus,  long  after  its  special  sense  had  bee 
isolated  to  connote  th.e  absolute  head  of  the  state. 

3  At  this  time  he  was  accompanied  by  a  larger  number  of  bretiiren  than  at  any  othei 
This  is  one  of  the  minute  circumstances  which  support  the  all-but-certain  inference  tha 
the  Epistle  was  written  at  this  particular  period,  during  St.  PauTa  three  months'  stay  a 
Corinth,  towards  the  close  of  A.D.  57. 
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jleliver  us  from  this  present  evil  state  of  the  world,  according  to  the  will  of  our  God 
m&  Father,  to  whom  is  His  due  glory J  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen."  a 

This  greeting  is  remarkable,  not  only  for  the  emphatic  assertion  of  his  in- 
dependent Apostleship,  and  for  the  skill  with  which  he  combines  with  this 
ubject  of  his  Epistle  the  great  theologic  truth  of  our  free  deliverance  3  by 
he  death  of  Christ,  but  also  for  the  stern  brevity  of  the  terms  with  which  he 
;reets  those  to  whom  he  is  writing,  A  sense  of  wrong  breathes  through  the 
ulness  of  his  personal  designation,  and  the  scantiness  of  the  address  to  his 
onverts.  He  had  addressed  the  Thessalonians  as  "  the  Church  of  the 
'hessalonians  in  God  our  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  He 
:ad  written  "to  the  Church  of  God  which  is  in  Corinth,  to  the 
anctified  in  Christ  Jesus,  called  to  be  saints/'  About  this  very  time 
e  wrote  to  the  Romans  as  "beloved  of  God,  called  to  be  saints." 
b  the  Philippians,  Ephesians,  Colossians,  he  adds  the  words  "saints  in 
Ihrist  Jesus/'  and  "  saints  and  faithful  brethren ;  *  but  to  these  Galatians 
one,  in  his  impetuous  desire  to  deal  at  once  with  their  errors,  he  uses  only 
le  brief,  plain  address,  "  To  the  Churches  of  Galatia." 

And  then  without  one  word  of  that  thanksgiving  for  their  holiness,  or 
leir  gifts,  or  the  grace  of  God  bestowed  on  them,  which  is  found  in  every 
ae  of  his  other  general  Epistles,  he  bursts  at  once  into  the  subject  of  which 
is  mind  is  so  indignantly  full. 


ft 


am  amazed  that  you  are  so  quickly  shifting  from  him  who  called  you  in  the 
race  of  Christ  into  a  different  Gospel,  which  is  not  merely  another*  only  there  are 
>me  who  are  troubling  you,  and  wanting  to  reverse  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  But 
Ven  though  we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  should  preach  contrary  to  what  we 
reached  to  you,  let  him  be  accursed?  As  we  have  said  before,  so  now  again  I  say 
3liberately,  If  any  one  is  preaching  to  you  anything  contrary  to  what  ye  received, 
et  him  be  accursed.6  Well,  am  I  now  trying  to  be  plausible  to  men,  or  to  conci- 
ate  God  Himself  ?  Had  I  still  been  trying  to  be  a  man-pleaser,  I  should  not  have 
sen  what  I  am — a  slave  of  Christ."7 

Such  was  the  startling  abruptness,  such  the  passionate  plainness  with  which 
3  showed  them  that  the  time  for  conciliation  was  past.  Their  Jewish  teachers 
tid  that  Paul  was  shifty  and  complaisant,  and  that  he  did  not  preach  the  real 
ospel.  He  tells  them  that  it  is  they  who  are  perverters  of  the  Gospel,  and 
tat  if  they,  or  any  one  of  them,  or  any  one  else,  even  an  angel,  preaches 

1  i,  Ufa,  sub.  «<m*.    M^tt  vi.  13 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  11.  2  i.  i_5#  i 

8  i.  4,  ele'AijTau  "Deliver  strikes  the  key-note  of  the  Epistle  "  (Lightfoot).  weorwTos, 
present,"  Bom.  viii.  38. 

4  If  meTaTi0eo-0e  is  really  a  mental  pun  (as  Jerome  thought)  on  Galatae  and  Vto,  we 
ight  almost  render  it  galatising.  For  Zrepcv,  " different, "  and  aAAo,  "another,"  see 
Cor.  xi.  4.     Hence  eVepos  came  to  mean  "  bad ; "  Odrepov  is  the  opposite  to  "  good." 

5  i.  8,  avaQeixa ;  the  meaning  "  excommunicated  "  is  later,  and  would  not  suit  ayyekos. 

6  There  is  a  sort  of  syllepsis  in  this,  and  the  tw  ®ebv  is  more  emphatic  than  the 
i0pw7rov9.  Probably  Paul  had  been  accused  of  emancipating  the  Gentiles  from  Judaism 
it  of  mere  complaisance. 

7  i.  1—10,  «"ti,  "  after  all  I  have  endured ;  •■  v.  11 ;  vi.  17 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  30-33. 
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contrary  to  what  he  has  preached,  let  the  ban — the  chereni— fall  on  him.  If 
has  said  this  before,  and  to  show  them  that  it  is  not  a  mere  angry  phrase,  li 
repeats  it  more  emphatically  now,  and  appeals  to  it  as  a  triumphant  proof  tha 
whatever  they  could  charge  him  with  having  done  and  said  before,  now,  at  an 
rate,  his  language  should  be  unmistakably  plain. 

"  Now  I  declare  to  you,  brethren,  as  to  the  Gospel  preached  by  me  that  it  is  nc 
a  mere  human  Gospel.  For  neither  did  I  myself  receive  it  from  man,  nor  was 
taught  it,  but  by  revelation  from  Jesus  Christ.  For  you  heard  my  manner  of  lii 
formerly  in  Judaism,  that  I  extravagantly!  persecuted  the  Church  of  God,  an 
ravaged  it,  and  was  making  advance  in  Judaism  above  many  my  equals  in  age  in  m 
own  race,  being  to  an  unusual  degree  a  zealot  for  the  traditions  of  my  fathers.  Bi; 
when  He  who  set  me  apart  even  from  my  mother's  womb  and  called  me  by  His  grac 
thought  good  to  reveal  His  Son  in  me  that  I  should  preach  Him  among  the  Gentiles 
immediately  I  did  not  confer  with  mere  human  teachers,  nor  did  I  go  away  t 
Jerusalem  to  those  who  were  Apostles  before  me,  but  I  went  away  into  Arabia,  an 
again  returned  to  Damascus. 

"  Next,  after  three  years,  I  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  visit  Kephas,  and  I  staye 
at  his  house  fifteen  days ;  but  not  a  single  other  Apostle  did  I  see,  except  James,  tl 
Lord's  brother.2    Now  in  what  I  am  writing  to  you,  see,  before  God,  I  am  not  lying 

"  Next  I  came  into  the  regions  of  Syria  and  Cilicia ;  and  was  quite  unknown  b 
person  to  the  Churches  of  Judaea  which  were  in  Christ,  only  they  were  constantl 
being  told  that  our  former  persecutor  is  now  a  preacher  of  the  faith  which  once  h 
ravaged.     And  they  glorified  God  in  me.4 

"  Next,  after  fourteen  years,  I  again  went  up  to  Jerusalem  with  Barnabas,  takin 
with  me  Titus  also.5  And  I  went  up  by  revelation,  and  referred  to  them  the  Gosp< 
which  I  preach  among  he  Gentiles,6  privately  however  to  those  of  repute,  lest  pei 
chance  I  might  be  running,  or  even  ran,  to  no  purpose.7  But  not  even  Titus,  wh 
was  with  me,  being  a  Greek,  was  compelled  to  be  circumcised — but  because  of  tl 
false  brethren  secretly  introduced,  who  slank  in  to  spy  out  our  liberty  which  we  hav 
in  Christ  Jesus  that  they  might  utterly  enslave  us — [to  whom  not  even  (?)]  for  a 
hour  we  yielded  by  way  of  the  subjection  they  wanted,  in  order  that  the  truth  of  th 
Gospel  may  permanently  remain  with  you.8  From,  those,  however,  who  are  repute 
to  be  something — whatever  they  once  were,  makes  no  matter  to  me,  God  cares  fori 
man's  person9 — for  to  me  those  in  repute  contributed  nothing,  but,  on  the  eontrar 
seeing  that  I  have  been  entrusted  with  the  Gospel  of  the  uncircumcision,  as  Peter  < 
the  circumcision — for  He  who  worked  for  Peter  for  the  Apostolate  of  the  circun 
cision,  worked  also  for  me  towards  the  Gentiles — and  recognising  the  grace  grante 

1  i.  13,  Kaff  vTrepjSoX^,  a  outrance. 

2  Who  in  one  sense  was,  and  in  another  was  not,  an  Apostle,  not  being  one  of  tl 
Twelve. 

3  V.  supra,  pp.  131  — 134.  As  I  have  already  examined  many  of  the  details 
this  Epistle  for  biographical  purposes,  I  content  myself  with  referring  to  the  passage 
The  strong  appeal  in  i.  20  shows  that  Paul's  truthfulness  had  been  question© 
(Cf.  1  Thess.  v.  27.) 

4  i.  11—24. 
6  V.  supra,  pp.  232  —  237.       Paul's  purpose  here  is  not  the  tedious  pedantry 

chronological  exactitude. 

6  ii.  2,  ave94nr}v,  not  to  submit  to  their  decision,  but  with  the  strong  belief  that  1 
could  win  their  concurrence.     (Cf.  Acts  xxv.  14.) 

'  Phil.  ii.  16.  I  have  already  explained  the  probable  meaning  of  this — "  that  I  migl 
feel  quite  suis  of  the  truth  and  practicability  of  my  views."  Even  Luther  admit 
"  Sathan  saepe  mini  dixit,  quid  si  falsum  esset  dogma  tuum?"  (Golloq.  ii.  12.) 

8  V,  supra,  p.284. 

9  ii.  6,  ©cos  avQptinov.  The  position  is  emphatic.  This  seems  to  glance  at  the  absurdi 
of  founding  spiritual  authority  on  mere  family  or  external  claims.  (See  Martinea 
Studies  in  Christianity,  p.  428.) 
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to  me,  James,  and  Kephas,  and  John,  who  are  in  repute  as  pillars,  gave  right'hands 
)f  fellowship  to  me  and  Barnabas,  that  we  to  the  Gentiles,  and  they  to  the  circum- 
pision — only  that  we  should  bear  in  mind  the  poor,  which  very  thing  I  was  of  my 
>wn  accord  even  eager  to  do.1 

"  But  when  Kephas  came  to  Antioch  I  withstood  him  to  the  face,  because  he  was 
i  condemned  man.2  For  before  the  arrival  of  certain  from  James 8  he  used  to  eat 
with  the  Gentiles ;  but  on  their  arrival4  he  began  to  withdraw  and  separate  himself, 
(being  afraid  of  these  Jewish  converts.  And  the  rest  of  the  Jews  joined  in  this 
hypocrisy,  so  that  even  Barnabas  was  swept  away  by  their  hypocrisy.*  But 
[when  I  perceived  that  they  were  not  walking  in  the  straight  truth  of  the 
Grospel,  I  said  to  Kephas,  before  them  all,  If  you,  a  born  Jew,  are  living 
Grentile-wise  and  not  Judaically,  how  can  you  try  to  compel  the  Gentiles  to  Judaise  ? 
We,  Jews  by  birth  and  not  '  sinners '  of  the  Gentiles,6  but  well  aware  that  no  man 
r.s  justified  as  a  result  of  the  works  of  the  Law,  but  only  by  means  of  faith  in  Jesus 
phrist — even  we  believed  on  Jesus  Christ  that  we  may  be  justified  as  a  result  of  faith 
n  Christ,  and  not  of  the  works  of  Law ;  for  from  works  of  Law  '  no  flesh  shall  be 
justified.' 7  But  (you  will  object)  if,  while  seeking  to  be  justified  in  Christ,  we  turn 
nit  to  be  even  ourselves  *  sinners'  (men  no  better  than  the  Gentiles),  is  then  Christ 
i  minister  of  sin  ?  8  Away  with  the  thought !  For  if  I  rebuild  the  very  things  I 
destroyed,  then  I  prove  myself  to  be  not  only  a  '  sinner '  but  a  transgressor.' '  The 
^ery  rebuilding  (he  means)  would  prove  that  the  previous  destruction  was  guilty ; 
['but  it  was  not  so,"  he  continues  to  argue,  "for  it  was  by  Law  that  I  died  to 
iLaw ;"  in  other  words,  it]  was  the  Law  itself  which  led  me  to  see  its  own  nullity, 
and  thereby  caused  my  death  to  it  that  I  might  live  to  God.9  "  I  have  been  crucified 
vith  Christ ;"  my  old  sins  are  nailed  to  His  cross,  no  less  than  my  old  Jewish 

1  ii.  1 — 10.  It  was,  as  Tertullian  says,  a  distributio  officii,  not  a  separatio  evangelii 
[De  Praescr.  Haer.  28).    He  had  already  shown  his  care  for  the  poor  (Acts  xi.  30). 

2  ii.  11,  icaTeyi/.  Manifestly  and  flagrantly  in  the  wrong.  Cf.  Kom.  xiv.  23.  To 
nake  Kara  irp6<rb)Trov  mean  "  by  way  of  mask,"  and  treat  the  scene  as  one  got  up  (xara  axrj/xa) 
between  the  Apostles — as  Origen  and  Chrysostom  do — or  to  assume  that  Kephas  does 
fiot  mean  Peter — as  Clemens  of  Alexandria  does — is  a  deplorable  specimen  of  the  power 
jf  dogmatic  prejudice  to  blind  men  to  obvious  fact.  St.  Peter's  weakness  bore  other 
jitter  fruit.  It  was  one  ultimate  cause  of  Ebionite  attacks  on  St.  Paul,  and  of  Gnostic 
ittacks  on  Judaism,  and  of  Porphyry's  slanders  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  Jerome's  quarrel 
with.  Augustine.    (See  Lightfoot,  pp.  123 — 126.) 

3  Cf .  Acts  xv.  24. 

4  ii.  12,  *5\0ei/  («,  B,  D,  F,  G),  if  St.  Paul  really  wrote  It,  could  only  mean  "  when 
frames  came  ; "  and  so  Origen  understood  it  (c.  Cels.  ii.  1). 

5  We  can  scarcely  even  imagine  the  deadly  offence  caused  by  this  boldness,  an  offence 
!elt  a  century  afterwards  (Iren.  Haer.  i.  26 ;  Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  27 ;  Epiphan.  Haer.  xxx. 
L6 ;  Baur,  Ch.  Hist.  89,  98).  Even  when  the  Pseudo-Clementine  Homilies  were  written 
ohe  Jewish  Christians  had  not  forgiven  the  word  Kareyvoia-fxevo^.  El  KaTeyvuxTfiivov  /u,e  Ae'-yets 
3>eou  anoKa\.v\l/avTos  fiov  rbv  Xpiarbv  K<mjyopet?  (Clem.  Horn.  xvii.  19).  And  yet,  however 
titter  against  unscrupulous  Judaism,  St.  Paul  is  always  courteous  and  respectful  when 
ae  speaks  of  the  Twelve.  The  Praedicatio  Petri  (in  Cyprian,  De  Bebapt.)  says  that  Petei 
bid  Paul  remained  unreconciled  till  death. 

6  Cf .  Bom.  ix.  30,  cOvy  ra  m  Smkovtol  SiKaioavvriv  ;  Luke  vi.  32,  33 ;  Matt.  v.  47 ;  ix. 
L0, 11. 

7  Ps.  cxliii.  2.  St.  Paul's  addition  epyoi?  vofiov  is  an  obvious  inference.  The  accentua- 
ion  of  meaning  on  ritual  or  moral  observance  must  depend  on  the  context.  Here  tht 
latter  is  mainly  in  question  (Neander,  Planting,  i.  211). 

8  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  this  argument  was  actually  addressed  to  Peter, 
i^  -yeVoiTo,  ty)n ;  cf.  Gen.  xliv.  7, 17. 

9  The  Latin  fathers  and  Luther  understand  it  "by  the  law  (of  Christ)  I  am  dead  to 
he  law  (of  Moses)."  The  best  commentary  is  Rom.  vii.  1 — 11.  Expressions  like  this 
ed  to  the  charge  of  antinomianism,  which  St.  Paul  sets  aside  in  1  Cor.  ix.  21.  Celsus 
taunts  the  Apostles  with  the  use  of  such  language  while  yet  they  could  denounce  each 
>ther  (op.  Orig.  v.  64).  But  they  did  not  profess  to  have  attained  their  own  ideal 
Phil,  iii  13). 
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obligations ;  yet  this  death  is  life — not  mine,  however,  but  the  life  of  Christ  in  me 
and  so  far  as  I  now  live  in  the  flesh,  I  live  in  faith  on  the  Son  of  God  who  loved  m< 
and  gave  Himself  up  for  me.  I  am  not,  therefore,  setting  at  nought  the  grace  c 
God  by  proclaiming  my  freedom  from  the  Levitical  Law  ;  you  are  doing  that,  not  I 
"  for  had  righteousness  been  at  all  possible  by  Law,  then  it  seems  Christ's  death  wa 
superfluous."1 

He  has  now  sufficiently  vindicated  his  independent  Apostleship,  and  sine 
this  nullification  of  the  death  of  Christ  was  the  practical  issue  of  the  Galatiai 
retrogression  into  Jewish  ritualism,  he  passes  naturally  to  the  doctrinal  trut! 
on  which  he  had  also  touched  in  his  greeting,  and  he  does  so  with  a  secon 
burst  of  surprise  and  indignation :— 

"  Dull  Galatians ! 2  who  bewitched  you  with  his  evil  eye, — you  before  whose  eye 
Jesus  Christ  crucified  was  conspicuously  painted  ?  3  This  is  the  only  thing  I  wan 
to  learn  of  you ; — received  ye  the  Spirit  as  a  result  of  works  of  Law,  or  of  faithfu 
hearing  ?  Are  ye  so  utterly  dull  ?  After  beginning  the  sacred  rite  spiritually,  wi] 
ye  complete  it  carnally  ?  Did  ye  go  through  so  many  experiences  in  vain  ?4  if  it  b 
indeed  in  vain.  He  then  that  abundantly  supplieth  to  you  the  Spirit,  and  worket 
powers  in  you,  does  he  do  so  as  a  result  of  works  of  Law  or  of  faithful  hearing  ?  0 
faith  surely — just  as '  Abraham  believed  God  and  it  was  accounted  to  him  for  righte 
ousness.'  Recognise  then  that  they  who  start  from  faith,  they  are  sons  of  Abraham 
And  the  Scripture  foreseeing5  that  God  justifies  the  Gentiles  as  a  result  of  faith, 
preached  to  Abraham  as  an  anticipation  of  the  Gospel,  *  In  thee  shall  all  the  Gentile 
be  blessed.'  So  they  who  start  from  faith  are  blessed  with  the  faithful  Abraham 
For  as  many  as  start  from  works  of  law  are  under  a  curse.  For  it  stands  written 
'  Cursed  is  every  one  who  does  not  abide  by  all  the  things  written  in  the  book  of  th 
Law  to  do  them.'     But  that  by  Law  no  man  is  justified  with  God  is  clear  becausl 

*  The  just  shall  live  by  faith.'  But  the  Law  is  not  of  faith,  but  (of  works,  fol 
its  formula  is)  he  that  doth  these  things  shall  live  by  them.  Christ  ransomed  u 
from  the  curse  of  the  Law, — becoming  on  our  behalf  a  curse,  since  it  is  written 

*  Cursed  is  every  one  who  hangeth  on  a  tree '  7 — that  the  blessing  of  Abraham  maj 
by  Christ  Jesus  accrue  to  the  Gentiles,  that  we  may  receive  the  promise  of  the  Spirij 
by  means  of  faith." « 

Then  came  some  of  the  famous  arguments  by  which  he  establishes  thes 
weighty  doctrines — arguments  incomparably  adapted  to  convince  those  i 

i  ii.  11—21.    For  an  examination  of  this  paragraph,  v.  supra,  pp.  250,  251. 
«  iii.  1,  ai/drjroi,  as  in  Luke  xxiv.  25.     So  far  from  being  dull  in  things  not  spiritual 
ThemistiuS  Calls  them  6£ei?  feat  ayxiW  koI  evfiafleV-ropoi  rlbv  ayav  'EAA^vwi/  (Plat,  23). 

3  If  7rpoypa</>&>  has  here  the  same  sense  as  in  Rom.  xv.  4,  Eph.  iii.  3,  Jude  4,  it  mus 
mean  "  prophesied  of  ; "  but  this  gives  a  far  weaker  turn  to  the  clause. 

4  iii.  4,  iirdOeTe  seems  here  to  have  its  more  general  sense,  as  in  Mark  v.  26 ;  if  th 
common  sense  *' suffered"  be  retained,  it  must  allude  to  troubles  caused  by  Judaisers. 

5  A  Hebraic  personification.  "What  saw  the  Scrip ture?"  is  a  Rabbinic  formul 
Schottg.  ad  loc).  The  passages  on  which  the  argument  is  founded  are  Gen.  xv.  6 
(xii.  3  ;  Deut.  xxvii.  26  ;  xxi.  23  ;  Lev.  xviii.  5 ;  Hab.  ii.  4.  The  reasoning  will  be  bette 
understood  from  2  Cor.  v.  15—21 ;  Rom.  vi.  3—23. 

6  U  irto-T€W5,    "from  faith  "  as  a  cause ;  or  Sia  rfc  iriorew?,  per  fidem,  "  by  means  o 
faith  as  an  instrument ; "  never  Sia  iriany,  propter  fidem,  "  on  account  of  faith  "  as 
merit. 

7  The  original  reference  is  to  the  exposure  of  the  body  on  a  stake  after  death  (Deut 
xxi.  23;  Josh.  x.  26).  St.  Paul  omits  the  words  "of  God"  after  " cursed, "  whiol 
would  have  required  long  explanation,  for  the  notion  that  it  meant  "  a  curse,  or  insuli 
against  God  "  is  a  later  »loss.    Hence  the  Talmud  speaks  of  Christ  as  "the  hung  "  ('V^, 

8  in.    1—14. 
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,rhom  he  wrote,  because  they  were  deduced  from  their  own  principles,  and 
irounded  on  their  own  methods,  however  startling  was  the  originality  of  the 
bnclusions  to  which  they  lead.  Merely  to  translate  them  without  brief 
kplanatory  comment  would  add  very  little  to  the  reader's  advantage.  I  will 
adeavour,  therefore,  to  throw  them  into  a  form  which  shall  supply  what  is 
[ecessary  to  render  them  intelligible. 

"Brethren,"  he  says,  "I  will  give  you  an  every-day  illustration.1  No  one 
inula,  or  vitiates  by  additions,  even  a  mere  human  covenant  when  it  has  been  once 
itified.  Now  the  Promises  wese  uttered  to  Abraham  *  and  to  his  seed.'  The  word 
nployed  is  neither  plural  in  form  nor  in  significance.  A  plural  word  might  have 
een  used  had  many  been  referred  to;  the  reason  for  the  use  of  a  collective  term  is 
re-eminently  indicated,  and  that  one  person  is  Christ.2  What  I  mean  is  this : 
kd  made  and  ratified  a  covenant  with  Abraham ;  and  the  Law  which  came  four 
pndred  and  thirty  years  afterwards3  cannot  possibly  nullify  the  covenant  or  abro- 
pte  the  promise.  Now  God  has  bestowed  the  gift  on  Abraham  by  promise,  and 
'lerefore  clearly  it  was  not  bestowed  as  a  result  of  obedience  to  a  law.4 

"  Why,  then,  was  the  Law  ?  you  ask ;  of  what  use  was  it  ?  "  Very  briefly  St. 
aul  gives  them  the  answer,  which  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  he  elaborates  with 
>  much  more  fulness. 

Practically,  the  answer  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  the  Law  was  damnatory, 
smporary,  mediate,  educational.6  It  was  added  to  create  in  the  soul  the  sense  of  sin, 
id  so  lead  to  the  Saviour,  who  in  due  time  should  come  to  render  it  no  more 
scessary; 6  and  it  was  given  by  the  ministry  of  angels  7  and  a  human  mediator. 

was  not,  therefore,  a  promise,  but  a  contract ;  and  a  promise  direct  from  God 
1  far  superior  to  a  contract  made  by  the  agency  of  a  human  mediator  between  God 
Id  man.8    The  Law,  therefore,  was  but "  supplementary,  parenthetical,  provisional, 

*  iii.  15.   Kara  avBfxoirov,  i.C,  e£  avOpwnlimv  irapaSety/xaTWV  (Chrys.). 

2  V.  supra,  pp.  30,  3L 

8  In  Gen.  xv.  13,  Acts  vii.  6,  &c,  the  period  in  Egypt  seems  to  count  from  Abraham's 
Isit.  4  iii.  15 — 18. 

5  iii.  15,  €7rt8iaTa(T<reTat ;  19,  irpo<rer40ri ;  Rom.  V.  20,  ira.psuri\\dev.  The  Law  was  (1)  t&v 
ipaBao-ewv  xapw,  restricted  and  conditioned ;  (2)  axpt?  ofl,  k.t.A.,  temporary  and  provisional; 
j  SiaTayels,  k.t.a.,  mediately  (but  not  immediately)  given  by  God ;  (4)  kv  \eipl  /u.eo\,  me- 
'ately  (not  immediately)  received  from  God  (Bp.  Ellicott,  ad  loc).  The  Law  is  a  harsh, 
hperious  incident  in  a  necessary  divine  training. 

6  iii.  19,  irapapd<r€<av  x^ptv  means  "to  bring  transgression  to  a  head."  See  Rom.  v.  20; 
Cor.  xv.  56.  The  fact  is  here  stated  in  all  its  harshness,  but  in  Rom.  vii.  7,  13,  the 
postle  shows  by  a  masterly  psychological  analysis  in  what  way  this  was  true — namely, 
>cause  (i.)  law  actually  tends  to  provoke  disobedience,  and  (ii.)  it  gives  the  sting  to  the 
[sobedience  by  making  us  fully  conscious  of  its  heinousness.  The  Law  thus  brought  the 
sease  of  sin  to  a  head,  that  it  might  then  be  cured.  We  might  not  be  able  to  follow 
,iese  pregnant  allusions  of  the  Epistle  if  we  did  not  possess  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  as 
commentary  upon  it.   The  Galatians  could  only  have  understood  it  by  the  reminiscences 

Paul's  oral  teaching. 

7  Jos.  Antt.  xv.  5,  §  3 ;  Acts  vii.  53 ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  2.  These  angels  at  Sinai  are 
ten  alluded  to  in  the  Talmud.  R.  Joshua  Ben  Levi  rendered  Psalm  lxviii.  12,  "  The 
Qgels  (^*to)  of  hosts  kept  moving  "  the  Children  of  Israel  nearer  to  Sinai  when  they 
itired  from  it  {Shabbath,  f .  88,  2). 

i  8  iii.  19,  20.    A  "  mediator  "  in  Jewish  language  meant  one  who  stands  in  the  middle 

>sition  between  two  parties. 

"  The  voice  of  God 
To  mortal  ear  Is  dreadful.    They  beseech 
That  Moses  might  repeat  to  them  His  will 
And  terror  cease."  (Milton,  P.  L.  xii.  235.) 

oses  receives  the  Law  direct  from  God  (iv  xetpi)>  and  hands  it  to  man  (Ex.  xx.  19).     He 
erefore  was  not  one  of  the  contracting  parties ;  but  God  is  one,  i.e.,  He  is  no  mediator, 
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manuductory."  How  startling  would  such  arguments  be  to  those  who  had,  froi 
their  earliest  childhood,  been  taught  to  regard  the  Law  as  the  one  divine,  inspirec 
perfect,  and  eternal  thing  on  earth ;  the  one  thing  which  alone  it  was  worth  th 
labour  of  long  lives  to  study,  and  the  labour  of  long  generations  to  interpret  and  t 
defend !  And  how  splendid  the  originality  which  could  thus  burst  the  bonds 
immemorial  prejudice,  and  the  courage  which  could  thus  face  the  wrath  of  outrage 
conviction  !  It  was  the  enlightenment  and  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God 
yes,  but  the  Spirit  works  by  the  human  instruments  that  are  fitted  to  receive  H 
indwelling  power  ;  and,  in  the  admirable  saying  of  the  Chinese  philosopher,  "Th 
light  of  heaven  cannot  shine  into  an  inverted  bowl."  To  many  a  thoughtful  an 
candid  Jew  it  must  have  come  like  a  flash  of  new  insight  into  the  history  of  h 
nation,  and  of  mankind,  that  he  had  elevated  the  Law  to  too  exclusive  a  position 
that  the  promise  to  Abraham  was  an  event  of  far  deeper  significance  than  the  legi* 
lation  of  Sinai ;  that  the  Promise,  not  the  Law,  was  the  primary  and  original  elemer 
of  Judaism;  and  that  therefore  to  fall  back  from  Christianity  of  Judaism  w« 
to  fall  back  from  the  spirit  to  the  letter — an  unnatural  reversion  of  what  God  ha 
ordained. 

But  he  proceeds,  "  Is  there  any  opposition  between  the  Law  and  the  Promise 
Away  with  the  thought !  In  God's  oeconomy  of  salvation  both  are  united,  and  th 
Law  is  a  relative  purpose  of  God  which  is  taken  up  into  His  absolute  purpose  as 
means.1  For  had  a  Law  been  given  such  as  could  give  Hf  e,  righteousness  would  i 
reality  have  been  a  result  of  law ;  but  the  Scripture  shut  up  all  things  under  sii 
that  the  promise  which  springs  from  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  may  be  given  to  all  wb 
believe.  For  before  the  faith  came  we  were  under  watch  and  ward  of  Law,  till  th 
faith  which  was  to  be  revealed.  So  the  Law  became  our  tutor  unto  Christ,  the  ster 
slave  guiding  us  from  boyish  immaturity  to  perfect  Christian  manhood,2  in  orde 
that  we  may  be  justified  as  a  result  of  faith.  But  when  the  faith  came  we  are  u 
longer  under  a  tutor.  For  by  the  faith  ye  are  all  sons  of  God  in  Jesus  Chris 
For  as  many  of  you  as  were  baptised  into  Christ,  put  on  Christ.  There  is  no  root 
for  Jew  or  Greek,  no  room  for  slave  or  free,  no  room  for  male  or  female ;  for  ye  ai 
all  one  man  in  Christ  Jesus  ;3  and  if  ye  are  of  Christ  then  it  seems  ye  are  Abraham 
seed,  heirs  according  to  promise.4 

"  Now,  what  I  mean  is,  that  so  long  as  the  heir  is  an  infant  he  differs  in  n 

but  one  of  the  parties  to  the  covenant  (Siafl^r;).  It  is  only  under  a  different  aspect  ths 
Christ  is  a  mediator  (1  Tim.  ii.  5).  The  passage  has  no  reference  to  the  eternal  unity  < 
God,  which  is  not  at  all  in  question,  but  to  the  fact  that  He  stands  by  Himself  as  oe 
of  the  contracting  parties.  The  "Law,"  then,  has  the  same  subordinate  position  as  th 
"  Mediator  n  Moses.  The  Promise  stands  above  it  as  a  "  covenant,"  in  which  God  stanc 
alone-^-"is  one  " — and  in  which  no  mediator  is  concerned.  Such  seems  to  be  the  clea 
and  simple  meaning  of  this  endlessly-disputed  passage.  (See  Baur,  Paul,  ii.  1981 
Obviously,  (1)  the  Promise  had  a  wider  and  nobler  scope  than  the  Law ;  (2)  the  Law  wf 
provisional,  the  Promise  permanent ;  (3)  the  Law  was  given  directly  by  angels,  tl 
Promise  directly  by  God;  but,  while  he  leaves  these  three  points  of  contrast  to  I 
inferred,  he  adds  the  fourth  and  most  important,  that  (4)  the  Promise  was  given,  witlioi 
any  mediating  human  agency,  from  God  to  man.  On  the  sources  of  the  (perfect! 
needless)  "three  hundred  explanations "  of  a  passage  by  no  means  unintelligible,  st 
Reuss,  Les  Epitres,  i.  109. 

1  iii.  19,  20.    Holsten,  Irikalt  des  Briefs  an  die  Galater,  p.  30. 

2  iii.  24,  TratSaywyb?  el?  Xpiordi>.  The  TrcuSaywybs  was  often  the  most  valueless  of  tl 
slaves.  Perikles  appointed  the  aged  Zopyrus  as  the  ircuSaywybs  of  Alkibiades.  This  fa< 
can,  however,  hardly  have  entered  into  St.  Paul's  meaning.  The  world,  until  Chris 
came,  was  in  its  pupilage,  and  the  Law  was  given  to  hold  it  under  discipline,  till  a  ne 
period  of  spiritual  freedom  dawned.  The  more  inward  relation  between  Law  and  sii 
and  its  power  to  bring  sin  more  to  our  conscience,  and  so  bring  about  the  possibility  <i 
Its  removal,  are,  as  we  shall  see,  worked  out  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

3  Contrast  this  with  the  Jewish  morning  prayer,  in  which  in  three  benedictions 
man  blesses  God  who  has  not  made  him  a  Gentile,  a  slave,  or  a  woman, 

*  iii.  21—29. 
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fespect  from  a  slave,  though  he  is  lord  of  all,  but  is  under  tutors  and  Stewards  till 
the  term  fixed  by  his  father.  So  we,  too,  when  we  were  infants,  were  enslaved 
I  under  elements  of  material  teaching;  but  when  the  fulness  of  time  came  God  sent 
I  forth  His  Son — born  of  a  woman,  that  we  may  receive  the  adoption  of  sons;  *  born 
I  under  Law,  that  He  may  ransom  those  under  Law.  But  because  ye  are  sons,  God 
(sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  His  Son  into  our  hearts  crying,  Abba,  our  Father !  So  thou 
art  no  longer  a  slave  but  a  son,  and  if  a  son,  an  heir  also  by  God's  means.  Well, 
,in  past  time  not  knowing  God  ye  were  slaves  to  those  who  by  nature  are  not  gods, 
,but  now  after  recognising  God — nay,  rather  being  recognised  by  God — how  can  ye 
turn  back  again  to  the  weak  and  beggarly  rudiments,2  to  which  again  from  the 
^beginning  ye  want  to  be  slaves  ?  Ye  are  anxiously  keeping  days  and  months  and 
l  seasons  and  years.    I  fear  for  you  that  I  have  perhaps  toiled  for  you  in  vain."  8 

In  this  clause  the  boldness  of  thought  and  utterance  is  even  more  striking. 
JHe  not  only  urges  the  superiority  of  the  Christian  covenant,  but  speaks  of  the 
Jewish  as  mere  legal  infancy  and  actual  serfdom ;  nay,  more,  he  speaks  of  the 
Jceremonial  observances  of  the  Levitical  Law  as  "weak  and  beggarly  rudi- 
fments ; "  and,  worse  than  all,  he  incidentally  compares  them  to  the  ritualisms 
of  heathendom,  implying  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  observing 
Jihe  full  moon  in  the  synagogue  and  observing  it  in  the  Temple  of  Men; 
between  living  in  leafy  booths  in  autumn,  or  striking  up  the  wail  for  Altis  in 
Bpring ;  nay,  even  between  circumcision  and  the  yet  ghastlier  mutilations  of 
,the  priests  of  Cybele.4  Eighteen  hundred  years  have  passed  since  this  brief 
[letter  was  written,  and  it  has  so  permeated  all  the  veins  of  Christian  thought 
that  in  these  days  we  accept  its  principles  as  a  matter  of  course ;  yet  it  needs 
tto  very  violent  effort  of  the  imagination  to  conceive  how  savage  would  be  the 
wrath  which  would  be  kindled  in  the  minds  of  the  Jews — aye,  and  even  of  the 
Jewish  Christians — by  words  which  not  only  spoke  with  scorn  of  the  little 
distinctive  observances  which  were  to  them  as  the  very  breath  of  their 
aostrils,  but  wounded  to  the  quick  their  natural  pride,  by  placing  their 
bherished  formalities,  and  even  the  antique  and  highly- valued  badge  of  their 
Rationality,  on  a  level  with  the  pagan  customs  which  they  had  ever  regarded 
mth  hatred  and  contempt.  Yet  it  was  with  no  desire  to  waken  infuriated 
prejudice  that  St.  Paul  thus  wrote.  The  ritualisms  of  heathen  worship,  so 
£ar  as  they  enshrined  or  kept  alive  any  spark  of  genuine  devotion,  were  not 
)bjectionable — had  a  useful  function;  in  this  respect  they  stood  on  a  leveX 
mth.  those  of  Judaism.  The  infinite  superiority  of  the  Judaic  ritual  arose 
from  its  being  the  shadow  of  good  things  to  come.    It  had  fulfilled  its  task, 

1  iv.  4,  5.  Notice  the  chiasmus  of  the  original  which  would  not  suit  the  English 
diom.  Notice,  too,  the  importance  of  the  passage  as  showing  that  men  did  not  begin  to 
>e  sons  of  God,  when  they  were  declared  sons  of  God,  just  as  the  Roman  act  of  emanci- 
pation did  not  cause  sons  to  be  sons,  but  merely  put  them  in  possession  of  their  rights 
Maurice,  Unity,  p.  504). 

2  iv.  3,  croixeia  tov  koo-juiow  ;  9,  a<T0evii  ical  7TTa>xa  oro^"*,  physical  elements  of  religion, 
ivmbols,  ceremonies  (cf.  Col.  ii.  8),  &c,  which  invest  the  natural  with  religious  signi- 
ficance. Both  in  Judaism  and  heathenism  religion  was  so  much  bound  up  with  the 
material  and  the  sensuous  as  to  place  men  in  bondage.  In  neither  was  God  recognised 
'.*  a  Spirit  (Baur,  New  Test.  Theol,  p.  171).     Or  the  notion  may  be  that  ritualism  is  only 

he  elementary  teaching,  the  A  B  0  of  religion. 
*  iv.  1—11.    Cf.  Col.  M.  16.  «  Hausrath,  p.  268, 
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and  ought  now  to  be  suffered  to  drop  away.  It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  th8 
calyx,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  corolla,  that  we  cultivate  the  flower,  and  the 
calyx  may  drop  away  when  the  flower  is  fully  blown.  To  cling  to  the  shadow 
when  it  had  boen  superseded  by  the  substance  was  to  reverse  the  order 
of  God. 

Then  comes  a  strong  and  tender  appeal. 

"  Become  as  I,  because  I  too  became  as  you,  brethren,  I  beseech  you.1  It  is  not 
I  whom  you  wronged  at  all,  by  your  aberrations.  Nay,  to  me  you  were  always 
kind.  You  know  that  the  former  time  it  was  in  consequence  of  a  sickness  that  I 
preached  to  you ;  and  though  my  personal  condition  might  well  have  been  a  trial  to 
you,  ye  despised  me  not,  nor  loathed  me,2  but  as  an  angel  of  God  ye  received  me, 
as  Christ  Jesus.  What,  then,  has  become  of  your  self -felicitation  P  for  I  bear  you 
witness  that,  if  possible,  ye  dug  out  your  very  eyes  and  gave  them  me.  So,  have 
I  become  your  enemy  by  speaking  the  truth  to  you  ?3 

"  Mere  alien  teachers  are  paying  court  to  you  assiduously,  but  not  honourably; 
nay,  they  want  to  wall  you  up  from  every  one  else,  that  you  may  pay  court  to 
them.4  Now,  to  have  court  paid  to  you  is  honourable  in  an  honourable  cause 
always,  and  not  only  when  I  am  with  you,5  my  little  children  whom  again  I  travail 
with,  until  Christ  be  formed  in  you.  But  I  could  have  wished  to  be  with  you  now, 
and  to  change  my  voice  to  you,6  for  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  about  you."  7 

Then,  returning  as  it  were  to  the  attack,  he  addresses  to  them  the  curious 
allegory  of  the  two  wives  of  Abraham,  Sarah  and  Hagar,  and  their  sons 
Ishmael  and  Isaac.8 

These  are  types  of  the  two  covenants — Hagar  represents  Sinai,  corresponds  to,  or 
is  under  the  same  head  with  bondage,  with  the  Law,  with  the  Old  Covenant,  and 
therefore  with  the  earthly  Jerusalem,  which  is  in  bondage  under  the  Law ;  but 
Sarah  corresponds  to  freedom,  and  the  promise,  and  therefore  to  the  New  Covenant, 
and  to  the  New  Jerusalem  which  is  the  free  mother  of  us  all.  There  must  be 
antagonism  between  the  two,  as. there  was  between  the  brother-sons  of  the  slave  and 
the  free- woman ;  but  this  ended  in  the  son  of  the  slave-woman  being  cast  out.  So 
it  is  now;  the  unbelieving  Jews,  the  natural  descendants  of  the  real  Sarah,  are  the 
spiritual  descendants  of  Hagar,  the  ejected  bondwoman  of  the  Sinaitic  wilderness, 
and  they  persecute  the  Gentiles,  who  are  the  prophesied  descendants  of  the  spiritual 
Sarah.  The  spiritual  descendants- of  Sarah  shall  inherit  the  blessing  of  which  those 
Jews  who  are  descended  physically  from  her  should  have  no  share.  Isaac,  the 
supernatural  child  of  promise,  represents  the  spiritual  seed  of  Abraham, — that  is 
Christ,  and  all  who,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  are  in  Him.  "  Therefore,  brethren, 
we,"  he  adds — identifying  himself  far  more  entirely  with  Gentiles  than  with  Jews, 
"  are  not  children  of  a  slave- woman,  but  of  the  free.  In  the  freedom  wherewith 
Christ  freed  us,  stand  then,  and  be  not  again  enyoked  with  the  yoke  of  slavery." 

1  i.e.,  free  from  the  bondage  of  Judaism. 

2  iv.  14,  e^eTTTuo-aTe— lit.,  "spat  out,"  Krenkel  (v,  infra,  Excursus  X.)  explains  this 
of  the  "  spitting  "  to  avert  epilepsy.  "  Despuimus  comitiales  morbos  "  (Plin.  xxviii.  4,  7  ; 
Plaut.  Capt.  iii.  4,  18,  21).  ' 

3  iv.  12-— 16.     On  this  passage,  v.  infra,  Excursus  X. 

4  iv.  17,  Iva— frkovTe  (ind.),  but  probably  meant  for  a  subjunctive ;  the  apparent  sole- 
cism is  probably  due  to  the  difficulty  of  remembering  the  inflexions  of  the  contract  verb ; 
cf.  1  Cor.  iv.  6. 

5  He  seems  to  mean,  "  I  do  not  blame  zealous  attachment,  provided  it  be  (as  mine  to 
you  was)  from  noble  motives,  and  provided  it  be  not  terminated  (as  yours  to  me  was)  by 
a  temporary  separation." 

6  i.e.,  to  speak  to  you  in  gentler  tones. 

7  iv.  17 — 20.  8  Qn  $n{s  allegory  see  supra,  p.  32. 
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Again,  how  strange  and  how  enraging  to  the  Jews  would  be  such  an  allegory ! 
t  was  Philonian,  Rabbinic;  but  it  was  more  admirable  than  any  allegory  in  Philo, 
ecause  it  did  not  simply  merge  the  historical  in  the  metaphorical ;  and  more  full  of 
bility  and  insight  than  any  in  the  Rabbis.1  This  was,  indeed,  "  to  steal  a  feather 
com  the  sp^cy  nest  of  the  Phoenix  "  in  order  to  wing  the  shaft  which  should  pierce 
er  breast.  LXhe  Jews,  the  descendants  of  Sarah,  by  the  irresistible  logic  of  their 
Wn  most  cherished  method,  here  find  themselves  identified  with  the  descendants  of 
lie  despised  and  hated  Hagar,  just  as  before  they  had  heard  the  proof  that  not  they 
ut  the  converted  Gentiles  were  truly  Abraham's  seed  f| 

And  the  Galatians  must  be  under  no  mistake  ;  they  cannot  serve  two  masters ; 
aey  cannot  combine  the  Law  and  the  Gospel.  Nor  must  they  fancy  that  they  could 
scape  persecution  by  getting  circumcised  and  stop  at  that  point.  "  See,"  he  says, 
I,  Paul — who,  as  they  tell  you,  once  preached  circumcision — I,  Paul,  tell  you  that, 
:  you  hanker  after  reliance  on  circumcision,  Christ  shall  profit  you  nothing.  Nay, 
protest  again  to  every  person  who  gets  himself  circumcised,  that  he  is  a  debtor  to 
eep  the  whole  Law.  Ye  are  nullified  from  Christ,  ye  who  seek  justification  in 
iaw,  ye  are  banished  from  His  grace;  for  we  spiritually,  as  a  consequence  of 
iith,  earnestly  await  the  hope  of  righteousness.  For  in  Christ  neither  circumcision 
vaileth  anything,  nor  uncircumcision,  but  faith  working  by  means  of  love."  8  "  In 
lese,"  as  Bengel  says,  "  stands  all  Christianity." 

"  Ye  were  running  bravely.  Who  broke  up  your  path  to  prevent  your  obeying 
ruth  ?  This  persuasion  is  not  from  Him  who  calleth  you.  It  is  an  alien  intrusion 
-it  comes  only  from  one  or  two — yet  beware  of  it.  A  little  leaven  leaveneth  the 
'hole  lump.  I  feel  confident  with  respect  to  you  4  in  the  Lord  that  you  will  adopt 
ly  views ;  and  he  who  troubles  you  shall  bear  the  burden  of  his  judgment,  be  he 
'ho  he  may.  And  as  for  me,  if  I  am  still  preaching  circumcision,  why  am  I  still 
n  object  of  persecution  ?  The  stumbling-block  of  the  cross  has  been  done  away 
dth,  it  appears !  They  are  not  persecuted, — just  because  they  preach  circumcision ; 
rhy  then  should  I  be,  if  as  they  say  I  preach  it  too  ?  Would  that  these  turners  of 
ou  upside  down  would  go  a  little  further  than  circumcision,  and  make  themselves 
ke  the  priests  of  Cybele ! 5 

"  I  cannot  help  this  strong  language ;  for  ye  were  called  for  freedom,  brethren , 
nly,  not  freedom  for  a  handle  to  the  flesh,  but  by  love  be  slaves  to  one  another.6 
'or  the  whole  Law  is  absolutely  fulfilled 7  in  one  word  in  the  '  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
eighbour  as  thyself.'  But  if  ye  are  biting  and  devouring  one  another,  take  heed 
lat  ye  be  not  consumed  by  one  another. 


1  It  was  no  mere  pretty  application  of  a  story.  It  was  the  detection  In  one  par- 
ocular  case  of  a  divine  law,  which  might  be  traced  through  every  fact  of  the  divine 
Jistory  (Maurice,  Unity,  508).  How  different  from  Philo's  allegory,  in  which  Charran 
i  the  senses;  Abraham,  the  soul;  Sarah,  divine  wisdom;  Isaac,  human  wisdom; 
Uhmael,  sophistry;  &c. 

2  iv.  21—31.  8  V.  1—6.  A  V.   10,  £y&  TreVoifla  ei?  vfias. 

[  5  v.  7 — 12,  aTroK6\J/ovrai. ;  cf.  anoiceKowivoi,  Deut.  xxiii.  1.  I  have  given  the  only 
dmissible  meaning.  Reuss  calls  it  "une  phrase  aff reuse,  qui  revolte  notre  sentiment." 
I'his  is  to  judge  a  writer  by  the  standard  of  two  millenniums  later.  Accustomed  to 
'aid's  manner  and  temperament  it  would  have  been  read  as  a  touch  of  rough  humour, 
et  with  a  deep  meaning  in  it — viz.,  that  circumcision  to  Gentiles  was  mere  concision 
Phil.  iii.  2,  3),  and  if  as  such  it  had  any  virtue  in  it,  there  was  something  to  be  said  for 
tie  priests  at  Pessinus. 
«  1  Peter  ii.  16. 

7  v.  14,  ireTrXiJpwTat,  has  been  fulfilled ;  Matt.  xxii.  40 ;  Rom.  xiii.  8  (Lev.  xix.  18). 

8  v.  13-— 15.  To  a  great  extent  the  Apostle's  warning  was  fulfilled.  Julian,  Ep.  52, 
peaks  of  their  internecine  dissensions.  Galatia  became  not  only  the  stronghold  of 
lontanism,  but  the  headquarters  of  Ophites,  Manichees,  Passalorynchites,  Ascodrogites, 
Lrtotyrites,  Borborites,  and  other 

"  Gorgons  and  hydras,  and  chimseras  dire ; " 
nd  St.  Jerome  speaks  of  Ancyra  as  Schismatibus  dilacerata,  dogmaium  varietati&m 
ymtuprata  (Lightfoot,  Gal.9  p,  31), 
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"  I  mean  then,  walk  spiritually,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  your  fulfilling  the  lust 
of  the  flesh.  The  flesh  and  the  spirit  are  mutually  opposing  principles,  and  thei 
opposition  prevents  your  fulfilling  your  highest  will.  But  if  ye  are  led  by  the  spiri 
ye  are  not  under  Law.  Now  the  deeds  of  the  flesh  are  manifest;  such  are  fornica 
tion,  uncleanness,  wantonness,  idolatry,  witchcrafts,1— enmities,  discord,  rivalry 
wraths,  cabals,  party-factions,  envies,  murders,2— drunkenness,  revellings,8  am 
things  like  these ;  as  to  which  I  warn  you  now,  as  I  warned  you  before,  that  all  wh 
do  such  things  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit 4  i 
love,  joy,  peace,  longsuffering,  kindness,  beneficence,  faith,  gentleness,  self-contro] 
Against  such  things  as  these  there  is  no  law.  But  they  that  are  of  Christ  Jesu 
crucified  the  flesh  with  its  passions  and  desires.  If  we  are  living  spiritually,  spiritn 
ally  also  let  us  walk.  Let  us  not  become  vainglorious,  provoking  one  anothei 
envying  one  another."  • 

At  this  point  there  is  a  break.  It  may  be  that  some  circumstance  a 
Corinth  had  powerfully  affected  him.  Another  lapse  into  immorality  ma; 
have  taken  place  in  that  unstable  church,  or  something  may  have  strongl' 
reminded  St.  Paul  of  the  overwhelming  effect  which  had  been  produced  by  th* 
sentence  on  the  particular  offender  whom  he  had  decided  to  hand  over  U 
<$atan.    However  this  may  be,  he  says  with  peculiar  solemnity : 

H  Brethren,  even  though  a  man  be  surprised  in  a  transgression,  ye  the  spiritua 
*estore  such  an  one  in  a  spirit  of  meekness,  considering  thyself  lest  even  thoi 
shouldst  be  tempt ed;  Bear  ye  the  burdens  of  one  another's  cares,6  and  so  shall  y< 
fulfil  the  law  of  Christ.  But  if  any  man  believes  himself  to  be  something  when  h< 
is  nothing,  he  is  deceiving  himself.  But  let  each  man  test  his  own  work,  and  thei 
he  shall  have  his  ground  of  boasting  with  reference  to  himself,  and  not  to  his  neigh 
bour.     For  each  one  shall  bear  his  own  appointed  load.? 

^  "  Let  then  him  who  is  taught  the  word  communicate  with  the  teacher  in  all  gooc 
things.8  Be  not  deceived,  God  is  not  mocked.  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  thai 
also  he  shall  reap.     For  he  that  soweth  to  his  flesh,  from  his  flesh  shall  reap  cor. 


tune  we  shall  reap  if  we  faint  not.     Well,  then,  as  we  have  opportunity,  let  ut 
do  good  to  all  men,  but  especially  to  those  who  are  of  the  family  of  the  faith.9 

"  Look  ye  with  what  large  letters  I  write  to  you  with  my  own  hand.10  As  manj 
as  want  to  make  fair  show  in  the  flesh,  want  to  compel  you  to  get  yourselves  cir- 
cumcised, only  that  they  may  not  be  persecuted  for  the  cross  of  Christ.  For  not 
even  the  circumcision  party  themselves  keep  the  law,  yet  they  want  to  get  you 
circumcised  that  they  may  boast  in  your  flesh.  But  far  be  it  from  me  to  boasl 
except  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  the  world  has  been  crucified 
to  me,  and  I  to  the  world.  For  neither  circumcision  is  anything  nor  uncircumn 
cision,  but  a  new  creation.11    And  as  many  as  shall  walk  by  this  rule,  peace  on  them 

1  Sins  with  others  against  God.  2  gms  against  our  neighbour. 

8  Personal  sins  (Bengel). 

4  Deeds  of  the  flesh,  because  they  spring  from  ourselves ;  fruit  of  the  spirit,  because  i 
they  need  the  help  of  God's  grace  (Chrys.). 

v.  16—26.  6  yi#  2,  papvi,  weaknesses,  sufferings,  even  sins. 

7  vi.  1 — 5.    vi.  5,  fopriov  of  responsibility  and  moral  consequence. 

8  1  Cor.  ix. ;  Rom.  xii.  13 ;  1  Thess.  v.  12.  9  vi.  6—10. 

10  Theodore  of  Mopsuetia,  believing  that  only  the  conclusion  of  the  letter  was  auto- 
graph, makes  the  size  of  the  letters  a  sort  of  sign  that  the  Apostle  does  not  blush  foi 
anything  he  has  said.  But  the  style  of  the  letter  seems  to  show  that  it  was  not  dictated 
to  an  amanuensis. 

11  It  will  be  seen  that  In  those  two  clauses  he  has  resumed  both  the  polemical  (13, 
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^d  mercy,  and  on  the  Israel  of  God."     And  then,  as  though  by  a  sudden  after- 
bought,  we  have  the  "  Henceforth  let  no  man  trouble  me,  for  I  bear  in  triumph  on 
y  body  the  brands  of  Jesus."  * 
"  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  your  spirit,  brethren.    Amen."  * 

Such  was  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians ;  nor  can  we  without  some  knowledge 
:  what  Judaism  then  was,  and  what  it  was  daily  becoming,  form  any  adequate 
mception  of  the  daring  courage,  the  splendid  originality — let  us  rather  say 

te  inspired  and  inspiring  faith — which  enabled  the  Apostle  thus  to  throw  off 
e  yoke  of  immemorial  traditions,  and  to  defy  the  hatred  of  those  among 
horn  he  had  been  trained  as  a  Hebrew  and  a  Pharisee.    We  must  remember 
lat  at  this  very  time  the  schools  of  Rabbinism  were  fencing  the  Law  with  a 
^alous  exclusiveness  which  yearly  increased  in  its  intensity ;  and  that  while 
t.  Paul  was  freely  flinging  open  all,  and  more  than  all,  of  the  most  cherished 
opes  and  exalted  privileges  of  Judaism,  without  one  of  its  burdens,  tho 
Rabbis  and  Rabbans  were  on  the  high  road  to  the  conclusion  that  any  Gentile 
ho  dared  to  get  beyond  the  seven  Noachian  precepts—any  Gentile,  for 
istance,  who  had  the  audacity  to  keep  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest— without 
ecoming  a  proselyte  of  righteousness,  and  so  accepting  the  entire  yoke  of 
levitism,  "  neither  adding  to  it  nor  diminishing  from  it,"  deserved  to  be 
eaten  and  punishecLjand  to  be  informed  that  he  thereby  legally  incurred  the 
enalty  of  death.3  /what  was  the  effect  of  the  Epistle  on  the  Churches  of 
falatia  we  cannot  tell ;  but  for  the  Church  of  Christ  the  work  was  done.     By 
lis  letter  Gentiles  were  freed  for  ever  from  the  peril  of  having  their  Chris- 
anity  subjected  to  impossible  and   carnal    conditions^   In  the  Epistle   to 
le  Romans  circumcision  does  not  occur  as  a  practical  question.     Judaism 
Mitinued,  indeed,  for  some  time  to  exercise  over  Christianity  a  powerful  in- 
uence,  but  in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  circumcision  is  treated  with  contempt, 
fad  even  attributed  to  the  deception  of  an  evil  angel ; 4  in  the  Epistle  of 
Ignatius,  St.  Paul's  distinction  of  the  true  and  false  circumcision  is  absolutely 
ccepted ; 6  and  even  in  the  Clementine  Homilies,  Judaistic  as  they  are,  not  a 
rord  is  said  of  the  necessity  of  circumcision,  but  he  who  desires  to  be 
n-Hellenised  must  be  so  by  baptism  and  the  new  birth.6 

3)  and  the  dogmatic  theses  (14,  16)  of  the  letter ;  and  that  the  personal  (17)  as  well  as 
tie  doctrinal  truth  (18)  on  which  he  has  been  dwelling  recur  in  the  last  two  verses, 
'hus,  from  first  to  last,  the  Epistle  is  characterised  by  remarkable  unity. 

1  Hence,  as  one  marked  with  the  brands  of  his  master,  in  his  next  Epistle  (Rom.  i.  1) 
e  for  the  first  time  calls  himself  "a  slave  of  Jesus  Christ."  Stigmata  were  usually  a 
•unishment,  so  that  in  classic  Greek,  stigmatias  is  "a  rascal."  Whether  St.  Paul's 
letaphor  turns  on  his  having  been  a  deserter  from  Christ's  service  before  his  conversion, 
r  on  his  being  a  Hierodoulos  (Hdt.  ii.  113),  is  doubtful.  There  seem,  too,  to  be  traces 
f  the  branding  of  recruits  (Ronsch.  Das  iV.  T.  Tertullian's,  p.  700).  The  use  of 
'stigmata"  for  the  "five  wounds"  has  had  an  effect  analogous  to  the  notion  of 
1  unknown  "  tongues. 

2  vi.  11—18.  The  one  unusual  last  word,  "brethren,"  beautifully  tempers  tho 
;eneral  severity  of  tone. 

8  See  Sanhedrin,  f .  58,  c.  2 ;  and  Maimonides,  Yad  Hachezakah  (Hilchoth  Melachim, 
10,  Hal.  9). 
4  Ep.  Ps.  Barnab.  ix.  5  Ep.  ad  Phil&d.  6,  ©  ify  K&rin  *-<;pito|kt}?  i/kvSoiovSawtf. 

•  i4sMyvt,Mv*i  (Ps.  Clem.  Horn.  Hi.  9). 
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The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  quickly  followed  by  that  to  the  Roman* 
which  was  at  once  singularly  like  and  singularly  unlike  its  immediate  pre 
decessor.  No  violent  external  opposition,  no  deep  inward  sorrow  was  at  tha 
particular  moment  absorbing  the  Apostle's  soul.  It  was  a  little  pause  in  hi 
troubled  life.  The  period  of  his  winter  stay  at  Corinth  was  drawing  to  i 
close.  He  was  already  contemplating  a  yet  wider  circle  for  his  next  missionary 
tour.  The  tide  of  his  thoughts  was  turning  wholly  towards  the  West.  H 
wished  to  see  Rome,  and,  without  making  any  prolonged  visit,  to  confirm  thi 
Gospel  in  the  capital  of  the  world.  He  did  not  contemplate  a  long  sta; 
among  the  Roman  Christians,  because  it  was  his  invariable  principle  not  t 
build  on  other  men's  foundations.  But  he  wished  to  be  helped  by  them— | 
with  facilities  which  a  great  capital  alone  can  offer — on  his  journey  to  Spain 
where  as  yet  the  Gospel  had  been  unpreached.  His  heart  was  yearning 
towards  the  shores  whose  vessels  he  saw  in  the  ports  of  Lechseum  an( 
Cenchrese,  and  whose  swarthy  sailors  he  may  have  often  met  in  the  crowde( 
streets. 

But  before  he  could  come  to  them  he  determined  to  carry  out  his  long 
planned  visit  to  Jerusalem.  Whether  the  members  of  that  church  loved  oi 
whether  they  hated  him — whether  they  would  give  to  his  converts  the  righi 
hand  of  fellowship  or  hold  them  at  arm's-length — he  at  least  would  repay  evi 
with  good ;  he  would  effectually  aid  their  mass  of  struggling  pauperism ;  h( 
would  accompany  the  delegates  who  carried  to  them  a  proof  of  Gentile  love 
and  generosity,  and  would  himself  hand  over  to  the  Apostles  the  sums— 
which  must  by  this  time  have  reached  a  considerable  amount — which  hac 
been  collected  solely  by  his  incessant  endeavours.  How  earnestly  and  ever 
solemnly  had  he  brought  this  duty  before  the  Galatians,  both  orally  and  bj 
letter!  how  carefully  had  he  recommended  the  Corinthians  to  prevent  al 
uncertainty  in  the  contributions  by  presenting  them  in  the  form  of  a  weeklj 
offering !  how  had  he  stimulated  the  Macedonians  by  the  forwardness  of  the 
Achaians,  and  the  Achaians  by  the  liberality  of  the  Macedonians !  And  af tei 
all  this  trouble,  forethought,  and  persistence,  and  all  the  gross  insinuations 
which  he  had  braved  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  issue,  it  was  but  natural  thai 
one  so  warm-hearted  should  wish  to  reap  some  small  earthly  reward  for  his 
exertions  by  witnessing  the  pleasure  which  the  subscription  afforded  to  the 
mother  church,  and  the  relief  which  it  furnished  to  its  humbler  members. 
But  he  did  not  conceal  from  himself  that  this  visit  to  Jerusalem  would  be 
accompanied  by  great  dangers.  He  was  thrusting  his  head  into  the  lion's  den 
of  Judaism,  and  from  all  his  past  experience  it  was  but  too  clear  that  in  such 
a  place,  and  amid  the  deepened  fanaticism  of  one  of  the  yearly  feasts,  perils 
among  his  own  countrymen  and  perils  among  false  brethren  would  beset 
every  step  of  his  path.  Whether  he  would  escape  those  perils  was  known  to 
God  alone.  Paul  was  a  man  who  cherished  no  illusions.  He  had  studied  too 
deeply  the  books  of  Scripture  and  the  book  of  experience  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
manner  in  which  God  deals  with  His  saints.  He  knew  how  Elijah,  how 
Isaiah*  how  Jeremiah,  how  Ezekiel,  how  Daniel,  how  John  the  Baptist,  how 
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Le  Lord  Jesus  Himself,  had  lived  and  died.  He  knew  that  devotion  to 
od's  work  involved  no  protection  from  earthly  miseries  and  trials,  and  he 
toted  without  a  murmur  the  sad  words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  For  Thy  sake  are 
>  killed  all  the  day  long;  we  are  accounted  as  sheep  appointed  to  be  slain."1 
it  whether  it  was  God's  will  that  he  should  escape  or  not,  at  any  rate  ifc 
mid  be  well  to  write  to  the  Roman  Christians,  and  answer  all  objections, 
d  remove  all  doubts  respecting  the  real  nature  of  his  teaching,  by  a 
stematic  statement  of  his  beliefs  as  to  the  true  relations  between  Jews  and 
Lntiles,  between  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  as  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  great 
bristian  revelation  that  we  are  justified  through  faith  in  Christ.  This,  if 
ything,  might  save  him  from  those  Judaic  counter-efforts  on  the  part  of 
minal  Christians,  which  had  undone  half  his  work,  and  threatened  to  render 
no  effect  the  cross  of  Christ.  He  therefore  availed  himself  of  the  earliest 
.portunity  to  write  and  to  despatch  the  greatest  of  all  his  Epistles— one  of 
e  greatest  and  deepest  and  most  memorably  influential  of  all  compositions 
er  written  by  human  pen — the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 


CHAPTER  XXXYII. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO   THE   ROMANS,  AND  THE  THEOLOGY  OF  ST.  -PAUL. 

litis  yh.p  €(Trat  Pporbs  SUaios  evavri  Kvpiov ; — Job  xxv.  4  (LXX.)# 

"  But  to  the  cross  He  nails  thy  enemies, 
The  Law  that  is  against  thee,  and  the  sins 
Of  all  mankind ;  with  Him  these  are  crucified, 
Never  to  hurt  them  more  who  rightly  trust 
In  this  His  satisfaction." 

Milton,  Far.  lost,  xii.  415. 

TlavKos  6  ficyas  rijs  aKrjOeias  k%>i>{,  rb  Kavxw<*>  TV*  iKK\r)<rlas,  $  4v  ovpavoh 
Opanos. — Ps.  Chrys.  Orat.  Encom. 

I. — Introductory. 

efore  we  enter  on  the  examination  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  it  will 
>  necessary  to  understand,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  special  objects  which  the 
postle  had  in  view,  and  the  conditions  of  the  church  to  which  it  was 
Ldressed. 

The  first  conqueror  who  had  introduced  the  Jews  in  any  numbers  into 
ome  was  the  great  Pompeius,  who  treated  the  nation  with  extreme  indignity  .* 
i  the  capital  of  the  world  they  showed  that  strong  self-reliance  by  which 
ey  have  ever  been  distinguished.    From  the  peculiarities  of  their  religioua 

1  Rom.  viii.  36. 

2  Jos.  AM.  xiv.  4,  §§1—5;  B.  J,  i.  7;  Florus.  iii.  5;  Tac.  H.  v.  9;  Cic.  pro  Flo* 
:vii.,  &c. 
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conviction,  they  were  useless  and  troublesome  as  ordinary  slaves   but  tl 

displayed  in   every  direction  the  adaptability  to  external  conditions  whi 

together  with  their  amazing  patience,  has  secured  them  an  ever-strenrfh. 

mg  position  throughout  the  world    They  soon,  therefore,  won  their  eman 

pation,  and  began  to  multiply  and  flourish.    The  close  relations  of  f  riendsl 

which  existed  between  Augustus  and  Herod  the  Great  improved  their  cc 

dition;   and  at  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era,  they  were  so  complete 

recognised  as  an  integral  section  of  the  population,  with  rights  and  a  religi 

ot  th^ir  own,  that  the  politic  Emperor  assigned  to  them  that  quarter  beyo 

the  Tiber  which  they  have  occupied  for  ages  since.*    From  these  dim  puriiei 

where  they  sold  sulphur  matches,  and  old  clothes,  and  broken  glass,  and  we 

to  beg  and  tell  fortunes  on  the  Cestian  or  Fabrician  bridge,*  8  000  of  the 

swarmed  forth  to  escort  fifty  deputies  who  came  from  Jerusalem  with 

petition  to  Augustus.*    It  was  doubtless  the  danger  caused  by  their  grown 

numbers  which  led  to  that  fierce  attempt  of  Sejanus  to  get  rid  of  them  whi 

lacitus  records,  not  only  without  one  touch  of  pity,  but  even  with  coi 

centrated  scorn*    The  subsequent,  but  less  atrocious  decree  of  Claudiu, 

brought  about  St.  Paul's  friendship  with  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  and  is  probab 

identical  with  the  measure  alluded  to  by  Suetonius  in  the  famous  passaj 

about  the  "Inypulsor  Chrestus."*    If  so,  it  is  almost  certain  that  Chnstiai 

must  have  been  confounded  with  Jews  in  the  common  misfortune  caused  I 

then-  Messianic  differences/    But,  as  Tacitus  confesses  in  speaking  of  tl 

attempt  to  expel  astrologers  from  Italy,  these  measures  were  usually  as  futi 

as  they  were  severe.*    We  find  that  those  Jews  who  had  left  Eome  under  u, 

mediate  pressure  began  soon  to  return.'    Their  subterranean  proselytism  «•  a 

far  back  as  the  days  of  Nero,  acquired  proportions  so  formidable  that  Seneca 

whde  he  characterised  the  Jews  as  a  nation  steeped  in  wickedness  (aer, 

sceleratissima),  testifies  to  their  immense  diffusion.    It  is  therefore  certai 

that  when  St.  Paul  first  arrived  in  Eome  (AD.  61),  and  even  at  the  tim 

when  ho  wrote  this  letter  (A.D.  58),  the  Jews,  in  spite  of  the  unrepeale 

I  Lha7e£eBC-ri!?od1i£is  1?aSfr  of  ^me  ta  ®xk™  afier  God,  p.  168. 
_.  *„Ma£?-  Ep- l  ^' 109'  vi.  93;  x.  3,  5 ;  xii.  57;  Juv.  xiv  134  186  201  •  *m  <?•/    • 

£  Ro„Jhoy  C^nUed  ^  fOT  ma7  Ce^.Urie8>  but  "£*»&  bed'  ^othSt 
of  Rome.   On  their  mendicancy  see  Juv.  iii.  14,  296;  vi.  542.  On  their  faith  fulZ?.  £2" 

*  Jos!  Kvii'r  69J  SU6t-  Am  76}  ^  "V-  96  i- F™  ' "&£  *°  * 

*  Tac.  Arm.  ii.  85 ;"  Sueton.  Tib.  36 ;  Jos.  Antt.  xviii  3,  5.  «  Acts  xyiil  2 

«  V.  supra,  p.  279 ;  tnfra,  p.  720.  Since  Christus  would  be  meaningly*  to  claTsic^r. 
the  word  was  surfrappi  (see  my  Families  of  Svecch  n  11  <r>  r>*^«„„  •  oxassl°  eM3 
inscriptions ;  Reiuin,  &.  Paul,  101.  J  ^     '  P<       h    ChrestMnu*  «  common  ir 

»  ^nd  perhaps  by  the  commencing  troubles  in  Judaea,  early  In  A.D.  52. 
8  lac.  Ann.  xn.  52,  "atrox  et  irritum."    It  is  not  impossible  that  these  mav  be  oh 
quently  Jews.  '  Mathe^««i.  «d  impostors  closely  akin  to  them  were  fre 

n„+9»^flSa  K*  P*'  V'  ,WlL°  1%  Probab]y  aUudmg  to  this  decree,  says  that  the  Jews  wen 
not  expelled,  but  only  forbidden  to  meet  in  public  assemblies.    Aquila,  however  as  . 

.^w'tWp16  naturaU?  °ne^f -^T  wh0  was  compelled  to  ieavl       ' 
11  Ap.  Aug.  De  Civ.  Dei,  vi.  11;  v.  infra,  Excursus  XIV. 


lecree  of  Claudius,  which  had  been  passed  only  six  years  before,  formed  a 
arge  community,  sufficiently  powerful  to  be  an  object  of  alarm  and  jealousy 
o  the  Imperial  Government. 

Of  this  Jewish  community  we  can  form  no  conjecture  how  many  were 
Christians ;  nor  have  we  a  single  datum  to  guide  us  in  forming  an  estimate 
i  the  numbers  of  the  Christian  Church  in  Rome,  except  the  vague  assertion 
•f  Tacitus,  that  a  "  vast  multitude  "  of  its  innocent  members  were  butchered 
jy  Nero  in  the  persecution  by  which  he  strove  to  hide  his  guilty  share  in  the 
onflagration  of  July  19,  A.D.  64.1  Even  the  salutations  which  crowd  the 
sist  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  do  not  help  us.  Twenty-six  people 
re  greeted  by  name,  besides  "the  Church  in  the  house"  of  Aquila  and 
Priscilla,  some  of  the  "households"  of  Aristobulus  and  Narcissus,2  the 
|  brethren,"  with  Asyncritus  and  others,  and  the  "  saints  "  with  Olympas  and 
,thers.3  All  that  we  could  gather  from  these  notices,  if  we  could  be  sure  that 
he  sixteenth  chapter  was  really  addressed  to  Rome,  is  that  the  Roman  Chris- 
ians  possessed  as  yet  no  common  place  of  meeting,  but  were  separated  into 
t  least  three  communities  grouped  around  different  centres,  assembling  in 
different  places  of  worship,  and  with  no  perceptible  trace  of  ecclesiastical 
|rganisation.  But  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  show  whether  these  com- 
munities were  large  or  small,  and  we  shall  see  that  the  sixteenth  chapter, 
Jhough  unquestionably  Pauline,  was  probably  addressed  to  the  Ephesian  and 
Jot  to  the  Roman  Church. 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  Christians  were  numerous,  as  Tacitus  ex- 
ressly  informs  us,  two  questions  remain,  of  which  both  are  involved  in  deep 
bsurity.  The  one  is,  "When  and  how  was  Christianity  introduced  into 
lome  ?  "  The  other  is,  "  Was  the  Roman  Church  predominantly  Jewish  or 
redominantly  Gentile?  " 

1.  Tradition  answers  the  first  question  by  telling  us  that  St.  Peter  was  the 
punder  of  Latin  Christianity,  and  this  answer  is  almost  demonstrably  false, 
t  is  first  found  in  a  work,  at  once  malignant  and  spurious,  written  late  in 
be  second  century,  to  support  a  particular  party.  That  work  is  the  forged 
Clementines,4  in  which  we  are  told  that  Peter  was  the  first  Bishop  of  Rome, 
tradition,  gathering  fresh  particulars  as  it  proceeds,  gradually  began  to  assert, 


i  Tac.  Ann,  xv.  40,  41;  Suet.  Nero,  38. 

3  The  mention  of  these  two  names  has  been  regarded  as  an  argument  that  the 
xteenth  chapter  really  belongs  to  the  Roman  letter,  since  Aristobulus,  the  son  of 
[erod,  and  other  Herodian  princes  of  that  time,  had  been  educated  in  Home,  whose  slaves 
ad  freedmen  these  might  be.  Again,  although  Narcissus,  the  celebrated  freedman  of 
laudius,  had  been  put  to  death  in  A.D.  54  (Tac.  Ann,  xiii.  1),  four  years  before  the 
ate  of  this  letter,  "  they  of  the  household  of  Narcissus "  may  have  been  some  of  his 
aves.  On  the  other  hand,  neither  of  these  names  was  uncommon,  and  it  is  less 
itrinsically  improbable  that  there  should  have  been  a  Narcissus  and  an  Aristobulus  at 
phesus,  than  that  there  should  have  been  so  many  Asiatic  intimates  and  Jewish 
insmen  of  St.  Paul  at  Rome.  Muratori  (No.  1328)  and  Orelli  (No.  720)  give  an  inscrip- 
on  found  at  Ferrara  from  a  tablet  erected  by  Tib,  Claud,  Narcissus,  to  the  manes  of 
is  wife,  Dicceosune  (Righteousness).  See  an  interesting  note  on  thU  in  Plumptre,  Bibl, 
tnd.,  p.  428. 

3  Rom.  xvi.  5  14  15  *  Becognit,  i.  6 
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with  more  or  less  confidence,  that  he  came  to  Rome  in  the  second  year  « 
Claudius  (A J).  42) ;  that  he  met  and  confounded  Simon  Magus ;  that  he  coi 
tinned  Bishop  of  Rome  for  twenty-five  years  j  that  he  was  ultimately  martyre 
by  being  crucified,head  downwards,  at  his  own  humble  desire;  and  that  this  too 
place  on  June  29th,  the  same  day  as  the  execution  of  St.  Paul.  In  attestatio 
ot  their  martyrdom,  Gaius  refers  to  their  "  trophies"  near  the  city.1  Th 
lateness  of  these  details,  the  errors  with  which  they  are  mingled,  and  th 
obvious  party  reasons  for  their  invention,  forbid  our  attaching  to  them  an 
historic  value.  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  St.  Peter  arrived  at  the  city  ti 
the  year  of  his  death.  This  at  least  is  certain— that,  in  the  New  Testainen 
the  sole  asserted  trace  of  his  presence  in  Rome  is  to  be  found  in  the  highl 
disputable  allusion,  "  They  of  Babylon  salute  you." «  He  may  have  died  i 
Rome;  he  may  even  have  preached  in  Rome ;  he  may  even  have  beenaccepte 
by  the  Jewish  section  of  Roman  Christians  as  their  nominal  "  Bishop ; "  bn 
that  he  was  not,  and  could  not  have  been,  in  any  true  sense  the  o'rigina 
founder  of  the  Roman  Church  is  freely  admitted  even  by  Roman  Catholic 
themselves. 

At  what  time  the  chance  seeds  of  Christianity  had  been  wafted  to  th 
shores  of  Italy  «  we  are  utterly  unable  to  say.  That  this  took  place  in  ou 
Lord's  lifetime  is  improbable,  nor  is  it  worth  while  to  do  more  than  allud 
to  the  fiction  which  ascribes  to  the  Emperor  Tiberius  a  favourable  opinio) 
respecting  the  divinity  of  Christ.*  All  that  we  can  safely  assert  is  the  like 
hhood  that  the  good  tidings  may  first  have  been  conveyed  by  some  of  thoa 
Jews  and  proselytes  from  Rome  who  heard  the  speech  of  St.  Peter  at  Pente 
cost ; 6  or  by  others  who,  like  St.  Paul  himself,  received  their  first  impression, 
from  the  close  reasoning  and  fiery  eloquence  of  St.  Stephen  as  they  sat  amom 
chance  visitors  in  the  synagogue  of  the  Libertini.6 

2.  If  this  conjecture  be  correct,  we  see  that,  from  the  first,  the  Churcl 
of  Rome  must  have  contained  both  Jewish  and  Gentile  elements.  Th< 
mere  probabilities  of  the  case  will  not  enable  us  to  decide  which  of  th( 
two  elements  preponderated,  and  if  we  turn  to  the  Epistle  we  are  met  bjj 

(a«  K\-i? if  ■  t'  *>  2i(q?otinf  Djonysfns  °f  Corinth) ;  Id.  Dem.  Ev.  in.  3 ;  Origer 
tP^it^nlhwlT^-  ^tyrr'  iP**-^  26;  Tert.  De  Praescr.  Haer.  36;  c.  Marc. 
tLf  \l TvFL  SPw Mwf:ia-^°-  iustm>  and  perhaps  others,  were  misled  by  the  inscrip- 
associated tJh  V*JX'?°  S?.ncus.  ^jeh  they  read  Simmi  Sancto.  Peter  is  alsPc 
associated  with  Paul  in  the  founding  of  Christianity  at  Kome  by  Clemens,  Ep.  ad  Car. 
■> ,  dv  tne  Kwvyjio.  nerpou;  by  Lactant.  Instt.  Div.  iv.  21:  bv.'Iren.  Haer  lii  3-  hn1 
Epiphan.  Haer.  i.  27;  Oros.  vii.  7;  Comtt.  Ago*,  vii.  46;  &c.  &c  '    J 

Ihe  Acts  prove  that  St.  Peter  was  at  Jerusalem  about  A.D.  49  (Acts  xv  )  •  and  in 

cWd/tnat  £<PJ?  {GA  £  U)  ;/n-d  *fc  ¥StleS  ™th  the  *«*  Prove^but  ce™  I 
If  "Brwin^  *  in  lTf0t  io*0™  dlST  a*  to*  or  second  imprisonment  of  St.  Paul.  ) 
hi  «S;?,^    •  71  FeV-  *fi  *%"?*  Babylon  a"-d  not  Kome-a  question  which  cannot' 
aWlffi^^T  in  Babylon  ten  years  later  than  this.     (See 
rT«  o 7'    %  91  mq-]  SPanheiI?>  m  J"s  celebrated  Dissa-tatic  (1679),  dwells  much  on 
2  *™L  AfTg  KtV?T-\  a?amft  tJ»o  likelihood  of  Peter's  visiting  Pome.  Ellendorf 

&25X£^Z$&gr*  ***  "  —*  b"~^'  but  ™  Nea°d<*  a»d 

*Ac1smfo7K  '      J  ^i^' «»  21  (Just.  Mart.  ^o%.  i.  35,  48). 
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Itidications  so  dubious  that  critics  have  arrived  at  the  most  opposite  con- 
clusions.1 Baur  cannot  even  imagine  how  it  is  possible  for  any  one  to 
•.void  the  conclusion  that  the  Apostle  has  Jewish  Christians  in  view 
throughout.  Olshausen,  on  the  other  hand,  pronounces  with  equal  confi- 
dence on  the  prominence  of  Gentiles.  Bach  can  refer  to  distinct  appeals 
«o  both  classes.  If,  at  the  very  outset  of  the  Epistle,  St.  Paul  seems  to 
address  the  whole  Church  as  Gentiles,  and  in  xi.  13  says,  "I  speak  unto 
fau  Gentiles,"  and  in  xv.  15,  16,  writes  in  the  exclusive  character  of 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles,2  and  in  x.  1  speaks  of  the  Jews  in  the  third  per- 
n ; 3  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  in  iv.  1  he  speaks  of  "  Abraham  our  father," 
d  says  that  he  is  writing  to  those  who  "  know  the  Law,"  and  have  once 
en  under  its  servitude.  If,  again,  the  multitude  of  quotations  from  the 
ewish  scriptures4  might  be  supposed  to  have  most  weight  with  Jews 
Ibhough  we  find  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians), 
fet,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  apologetic  section  (ix. — xi.)  the  argument  i3 
lather  about  the  Jews  than  addressed  to  them,5  and  the  moral  precepts  of  the 
ractical  chapters  seem  to  have  in  view  the  liberal  Gentiles  far  more  than 
he  Ebionising  Jews.  The  views  of  the  latter  are  not  directly  combated, 
rhile  the  former  are  bidden  to  waive  their  personal  liberty  rather  than 
ause  any  personal  offence. 

Of  these  apparent  contradictions  the  solution  most  commonly  accepted  is 
hat  suggested  by  Professor  Jowett,6  that  even  the  Gentile  converts  had  been 
lainly  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  proselytes,  who  at  Rome  were  particularly 
umerous,7  so  that  "  the  Roman  Church  appeared  to  be  at  once  Jewish  and 
rentile — Jewish  in  feeling,  Gentile  in  origin ;  Jewish,  for  the  Apostle  every- 
where argues  with  them  as  Jews ;  Gentile,  for  he  expressly  addresses  them  as 
lentiles."    This,  no  doubt,  was  the  condition  of  other  Churches,  and  may 

ftve  been  that  of  the  Church  at  Rome.    But  as  this  hypothesis  by  no  means 
Ives  all  the  difficulties,  it  seems  to  me  a  preferable  supposition  that  St.  Paul 

1  Neander,  Meyer,  De  Wette,  Olshausen,  Tholuck,  Reuss,  &c,  are  confident  that  it 
as  mainly  intended  for  Gentiles ;  Baur,  Schwegler,  Thiersch,  Davidson,  Wordsworth, 
c,  for  Jews. 

2  i.  13.     "Among  you,  as  among  other  Gentiles"  (cf.  5,  6). 
8  x.  1,  "  My  heart's  desire  and  prayer  for  them  "  (vnep  avTw^—M,  A,  B,  D,  E,  F,  G— 

Ot  VTrep  tov  *I<rparjk), 

4  The  phrase  *a0&>$  ye'ypcwrTai  occurs  no  less  than  nineteen  times  in  this  single  Epistle, 
i  it  does  on  almost  every  page  of  the  Talmud. 

5  ix.  1 ;  x.  1 ;  xi.,  passim.  6  Jowett,  Romans,  vol.  ii.  23. 
7  Tac.  H.  v.  5 ;  Cic.  pro  Flacco,  28,  &c.    We  read  of  Jewish  slaves  in  the  noblest 

ouses.  There  was  an  Acme  in  the  household  of  Livia ;  a  Samaritan  named  Thallus 
as  a  freedman  of  Tiberius ;  Aliturus  was  a  favourite  mime  of  Nero,  &c.  The  Judaic 
jiithfulness  of  these  Jews  is  proved  by  the  inscriptions  on  their  graves;  Garucci, 
imitero,  4 ;  Gratz,  iv.  123,  506 ;  and  by  the  allusions  of  classic  writers.  Suet.  Aug. 
T,  76,  &c.  It  is  remarkable  that  among  Jewish  proselytes  are  found  such  names  as 
ulvia,  Flavia,  Valeria,  &c,  while  the  Christians  were  mainly  Tryphamas  and  Tryphosas, 
ave  names  (" Luxurious,"  "wanton")  which  no  human  being  would  voluntarily  bear. 
;  appears  from  inscriptions  given  by  Gruter  and  Orelli  that  there  were  many  Jewish 
magogues  in  Rome,  e.g.,  Synagoga^  Campi,  Augusti,  Agrippae,  Suburrae,  Oleae.  The 
ties  <f)i\evTo\os  and  <j>i\dA.ao?  on  their  tombs  significantly  indicate  their  orthodoxy  and 
itriotism.    (See  too  Hor.  Sat.  II.  iii.  288.) 
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is  not  so  much  addressing  a  special  body  as  purposely  arguing  out  a  fund* 
mental  problem,  and  treating  it  in  an  ideal  and  dramatic  manner.  To  the 
Eoman  Christians  as  a  body  he  was  avowedly  a  stranger,  but  he  knew  that 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  each  with  their  special  difficulties  and  prejudices,  existed 
side  by  side  in  every  Church  which  he  had  visited,  and  he  wished  once  for  al] 
to  lay  down,  not  only  for  the  Roman  Christians,  but  for  all  who  might  read 
his  letter,  the  principles  which  were  to  guide  their  mutual  relations.  He  is 
stating  the  truths  which  could  alone  secure  the  perfect  unity  of  that  Church 
of  the  future  in  which  the  distinctions  between  Jew  and  Greek  were  to  be  no 
more.  It  was  natural  that  before  he  visited  a  strange  Church,  and  one  sc 
important  as  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  should  desire  plainly  to  state  to  them 
the  Gospel  which  he  meant  to  preach.  But  surely  it  is  hardly  probable  thai 
he  would  wish  the  benefits  of  this  consummate  effort  to  be  confined  to  a  single 
Church.  The  hypothesis  that  several  copies  of  the  letter  were  made,  and  that, 
with  appropriate  conclusions,  it  was  sent  in  whole  or  in  part  to  other  Churches 
beside  that  of  Rome,  is  not  only  intrinsically  reasonable,  but  also  accounts  for 
some  of  the  peculiar  phenomena  presented  by  the  manuscripts,  and  especially 
by  the  structure  of  the  concluding  chapters.1 

1  (i.)  The  mission  of  Phoebe  to  Ephesus  is  more  probable  than  a  mission  to  Home, 
which  was  nearly  three  times  more  distant;  nor  could  Paul  well  have  addressed  a 
strange  Church  in  language  of  such  urgent  request  on  the  subject  of  her  visit  (Kom.  xvi. 
1,  2).  (ii.)  It  is  strangethat  St.  Paul  should  salute  twenty-six  people  at  a  Church 
which  he  had  never  visited,  and  address  them  in  terms  of  peculiar  intimacy  anc 
affection,  when  he  only  salutes  one  or  two,  or  none  at  all,  in  Churches  which  he  hac 
founded,  (iii.)  Aquila  and  Priscilla  were  at  Ephesus  when  St.  Paul  wrote  1  Cor.  xvi. 
19,  and  again  at  Ephesus  when  he  wrote  2  Tim.  iv.  19.  It  is  strange  to  find  them  settled 
at  Rome  with  a  Church  in  their  house  between  these  two  dates.  ("  Quoi !  toute  l'Eglise 
d'Ephese  s'etait  done  donne  rendezvous  in  Rome?"  Renan,  St.  Paul,  lxviii.)  (iv.)  How 
is  it  that  there  are  no  salutations  to  Eubulus,  Pudens,  Linus,  Claudia  (2  Tim.  iv.  21)  1 
(v.)  How  comes  it  that  "Epaenetus,  the  first-fruits  of  Asia,"  is  at  Rome?  and  that  so 
many  others  are  there  who  have — vn  other  places,  of  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
Ephesus  is  the  one  which  most  prominently  suggests  itself— toiled  so  much,  and  suffered 
so  much  for  Paul,  and  even  shared  his  frequent  prisons  (xvi.  7,  9,  12,  13)?  (vi.)  If  so 
many  were  at  Rome  who  deserve  to  be  specially  signalised  as  "beloved,"  and  "approved, r' 
and  "elect,"  and  "kinsmen."  and  "toilers,"  how  is  it  that  they  all  deserted  him  at  the 
hour  of  need  (2  Tim.  iv.  16)  ?  Was  the  Church  at  Rome  so  mere  a  sand-cloud  that  all 
these  had  been  scattered  from  Rome  ?  or  had  they  all  been  put  to  death  in  the  perse- 
cution of  A.D.  64?  How  is  it  that  not  one  of  these  exemplary  twenty-six  are  among 
the  three  Jewish  friends  who  are  alone  faithful  to  him,  even  before  the  Neronian 
persecutions  began,  and  only  a  few  years  after  this  letter  was  despatched  (Col.  iv.  10, 11)1 
(vii.)  Again,  how  comes  it  that  the  severe  yet  fraternal  reproachfulness  of  xvi.  17 — 20  is 
so  unlike  the  apologetic  and  distant  politeness  of  xv.  15 — 20?  (viii.)  How  came  Timothy 
and  St.  Paul's  other  friends,  whose  salutations  to  Thessalonica  or  to  Ephesus  would  be 
natural,  to  send  them  so  freely  to  distant  and  un visited  Rome?  (ix.)  Even  if  these 
considerations  were  unimportant,  how  is  it  that  they  are  so  well  supported  by  the  appa- 
rently different  terminations  of  the  Epistle  at  xv.  33,  and  xvi.  20  and  24,  as  well  as 
xvi.  27  ?  Why  is  the  concluding  doxology  missing  in  F,  G,  and  some  MSS.  mentioned  by 
Jerome  ?  Why  is  it  placed  after  xiv.  23  in  L,  in  most  cursives,  in  Greek  Lectionaries,  ir 
Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  &c.  ?  Why  is  it  found  twice  in  Codex  A  (xiv.  24  and  xvi.  25)  ? 
"Why  did  Marcion,  with  no  apparent  dogmatic  reason,  omit  the  two  last  chapters 
altogether  ?  Why,  lastly,  does  so  important  a  manuscript  as  G,  founded  as  it  is  on  a 
very  ancient  manuscript,  omit  the  words  kv  *Pw^  in  i.  7,  15  ?  No  fair  critic  will,  I  think, 
assert  that  these  difficulties  are  collectively  unimportant ;  and  they  find  a  perfectly 
simple  and  adequate  solution  if,  without  accepting  the  entire  details  of  Kenan's  theory, 
we  suppose  with  him  (St.  Paul,  lxiii,— lxxv.)  that  the  main  body  of  the  Epistle  was  seni 
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3.  We  come,  then,  to  the  question,  What  is  the  main  object  of  the  Epistle 
the  Romans  P  And  here  we  must  not  be  surprised  if  we  meet  with  different 
jiswers.  The  highest  worke  of  genius,  in  all  writings,  whether  sacred  or 
cular,  are  essentially  many-sided.  Who  will  pretend  to  give  in  a  few  words 
e  central  conception  of  the  "  Prometheus  Vinctns"  or  of  ■  Hamlet" P  Who  will 
of  ess  to  unite  all  suffrages  in  describing  the  main  purpose  of  Ecclesiastes  or 

Job  ?  Yet,  although  the  purpose  of  the  Epistle  has  been  differently  inter- 
eted,  from  our  ignorance  of  its  origin,  and  of  the  exact  condition  of  the 
lurch  to  which  it  was  written,  it  is  impossible  so  to  state  it  as  not  to  express 
ie  or  other  of  its  essential  meanings. 

I  The  first  question  which  meets  us  affect**  Hie  general  character  of  the 
pistle.  Is  it  didactic  or  polemical  P  Is  it  general  or  special  P  The  divergent 
aws  of  commentators  may  here  be  easily  reconciled.  It  is  only  indirectly 
d  secondarily  polemical;  the  treatment  is  general  even  if  the  immediate 
J9tive  was  special.  Its  tone  has  nothing  of  the  passionate  intensity  which  the 
>ostle  always  betrays  when  engaged  in  controversy  with  direct  antagonists, 
has  been  supposed  by  some  that  he  desired  to  vindicate  to  the  Roman  Church 
3  Apostolic  authority.  Undoubtedly  such  a  "vindication  is  implicitly  involved 
the  masterly  arguments  of  the  Epistle ;  yet  how  different  is  his  style  from 
e  vehemence  with  which  he  speaks  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians! 
shop  Wordsworth  says  that  it  is  "an  apology  for  the  Gospel  against 
idaism  ;*  but  where  is  the  burning  invective  and  indignant  eloquence  of  the 
pistle  to  the  Galatians  P  We  have  no  trace  here  of  the  ultra-liberalism  of 
>rinth,  or  the  dreamy  asceticisms  of  Colossse,  or  the  servile  Pharisaisms  of 
Jatia.     Clearly  he  is  not  here  dealing  with  any  special  dissensions,  heresies, 

attacks  on  his  authority.1  The  very  value  of  the  Epistle,  as  a  systematic 
position  of  "  the  Gospel  of  Protestantism,"  depends  on  the  calmness  and 

fc  only  to  Rome,  but  also  to  Ephesus,  Thessalonica,  and  possibly  some  other  Church, 
th  differing  conclusions,  which  are  all  preserved  in  the  present  form  of  the  Epistle. 
l  the  other  side  may  be  set  the  remark  of  Strabo  (xiv.  5),  that  many  Tarsians  were  at 
me,  and  that  Rome  swarmed  with  Asiatics  (Friedlander,  Sittengesch.  Boms.  i.  59) ;  the 
•tainty  that  even  in  the  days  of  Scipio,  and  much  more  in  each  succeeding  generation, 
3  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome — the  faex  populi — were  but  "  stepsons  of  Italy  n 
ml  ad  Helv.,  Cons.  6,  "Non  possum  ferre  Quirites  Ghraecam  urban,"  Juv.  Sat.  iii.  61, 

seq.,  "St.  !  tacete  quibus  neo  pater  nee  mater  est")  and  predominantly  Greek  (see 
^htfoot,  Philippians,  p.  20);  and  that  the  names  of  Amplias,  Urbanus,  Stachys, 
•elles,  Nereus,  Hermes,  Hermas,  are  all  found,  as  Dr.  Lightfoot  has  shown  (ib.  172 — 
)),  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  Columbaria  among  the  slaves  in  the  households  of  various 
jsarian  families;  and  not  only  these,  but  the  rarer  names  Tryphaena,  Tryphosa, 
trobas,  and  even  Philologus  and  Julia  i/n  connexion,  which  is  at  least  a  curious 
ncidence.  But  when  we  remember  the  many  hundreds  of  slaves  in  each  great  Roman 
asehold;  and  the  extreme  commonness  of  the  names  by  which  they  were  mostly 
led  ;  and  the  fact  that  Garucci  found  that  Latin  names  were  twice  as  numerous  as  the 
leek  in  the  old  Jewish  cemetery  at  Rome, — we  must  still  consider  it  more  likely  that 
ip.  xvi.,  in  whole  or  in  part,  was  addressed  to  Ephesus  as  a  personal  termination  to 
>  copy  of  the  Roman  Epistle,  which  could  hardly  fail  to  be  sent  to  so  important  a 
lurch.  (See  Schulz,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1829 ;  Ewald,  Sendschr.  428 ;  Reuss,  Les  Epitres,  ii. 
|)  Of  all  theories,  that  of  Baur,  that  the  chapter  was  forgod  to  show  how  intimate 
re  the  relations  of  Paul  with  the  Roman  Church,  seems  U>  me  the  most  wanton  ancj 
iiitrary. 

"  Reuss,  Les  EpUm,  ii.  XL 
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lucidity  with  which  the  Apostle  appeals  to  an  ideal  public  to  follow  hi™  in  tl 
discussion  of  abstract  truths.  We  seem  already  to  be  indefinitely  removed  fro] 
the  narrow  fanaticism  of  those  who  insisted  on  the  impossibility  of  salvatic 
apart  from  circumcision.  The  Hellenistic  Judaism  of  a  great  city,  howevi 
ignorant  and  however  stereotyped,  was  incapable  of  so  gross  an  absurdity,  as 
in  the  wider  and  deeper  questions  which  were  naturally  arising  between  tl 
Jew  and  the  Gentile  Christian,  there  was  as  yet  nothing  sufficiently  definite 
exasperate  the  Apostle  with  a  sense  of  ruinous  antagonism.  The  day  indec 
was  not  far  distant  when,  in  the  very  city  to  which  he  was  writing,  some  woul 
preach  Christ  even  of  contention,  hoping  to  add  affliction  to  his  bonds.1  Bi 
this  lay  as  yet  in  the  unknown  future.  He  wrote  during  one  of  those  litt 
interspaces  of  repose  and  hope  which  occur  in  even  the  most  persecuted  live 
The  troubles  at  Corinth  had  been  temporarily  appeased,  and  his  authoril 
established.  He  was  looking  forward  with  the  deepest  interest  to  fre* 
missions,  and  although  he  could  not  deliberately  preach  at  Rome,  because  1 
Lad  made  it  a  rule  not  to  build  on  another  man's  foundation,  he  hoped  to  hai 
his  heart  cheered  by  a  kindly  welcome  in  the  imperial  city  before  he  started 
plant  the  Cross  on  the  virgin  soil  of  Spain.  And  the  Church  of  Rome  stoc 
high  in  general  estimation.  It  was  composed  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  of  whoi 
not  long  afterwards,  the  former  seem  to  have  ranged  themselves  in  uncompr 
raising  hostility  to  the  Gospel ;  but  he  could  as  little  foresee  this  as  he  could  1 
aware  that,  in  the  second  century,  the  Ebionism  of  this  section  of  the  ChurJ 
would  lead  to  a  malignant  attack  on  his  character.  At  this  time  there  do  n| 
seem  to  have  been  any  open  divisions  or  bitter  animosities.2  Differences 
opinion  there  were  between  "the  weak,"  who  attached  importance  to  dist)inctio]| 
of  meats  and  drinks,  and  "  the  strong,"  who  somewhat  scornfully  discard* 
them ;  but  it  seems  as  though,  on  the  whole,  the  Jews  were  forbearing  and  tl 
Gentiles  moderate.  Perhaps  the  two  parties  owed  their  immunity  from  di 
sensions  to  the  passage  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  Church  through  the  portals 
the  synagogue ;  or  perhaps  still  more  to  the  plasticity  of  ecclesiastical  organis 
tion  which  enabled  the  foreign  and  'Grseco- Roman  converts  to  worsh 
undisturbed  in  their  own  little  congregations  which  met  under  the  roof  of  i 
Aquila  or  an  Olympas.  If  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  communities  were  separat< 
by  a  marked  division,  collisions  between  the  two  sections  would  have  been  le[ 
likely  to  occur.  ^ 

Be  this  as  it  may,\it  is  evident  that  it  was  in  a  peaceful  mood  that  tl| 
Apostle  dictated  to  Tertius  the  great  truths  which  he  had  never  before 
thoroughly  contemplated  as  a  logical  whole.3    The  broad  didactic  charact] 

1  Phil.  i.  16.     These  were  evidonxiy  Judaisers  (iii.  2 ;  Col.  iv.  11). 

2  The  only  trace  of  these  is  in  xvi.  17—20 ;  ra?  Sixoaraoria?,  ra  aicav8a\a.  But  til 
furnishes  one  of  the  arguments  against  that  chapter  as  part  of  the  Epistle  to  t| 
Romans. 

3  See  the  much  more  tender  tone  towards  the  Jews,  and  also  towards  the  Law, 
Rom.  iv.  16,  xi.  26,  &c,  compared  with  Gal.  iv.  3,  2  Cor.  iii.  6,  &c.    In  the  "  not  onlyl 
but  also "  of  iv.  16  is  reflected  the  whole  conciliatory  character  of  the  Epistle  to  fc| 
Romans  (Pfleiderer,  ii.  45). 
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*  the  Epistle,  its  freedom  from  those  outbursts  of .  emotion  which  we  find  in 
uers  of  his  writings,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  its  having  originated  in 
^toric  circumstances;  in  other  words,  with  its  having  been  called  forth, 
'  was  every  one  of  the  other  Epistles,  by  passing  events^)  St.  Paul  was  on 
j  way  to  Jerusalem,  and  his  misgivings  as  to  the  results  of  the  visit  were 
mpered  by  the  hope  that  the  alms  which  he  had  collected  would  smooth  the 
ly  for  his  favourable  reception.  Rome  was  the  next  place  of  importance 
|iich  he  intended  to  visit.  How  would  he  be  received  by  the  Christians  of 
|6  great  city?  Would  they  have  heard  rumours  from  the  Pharisees  of 
iirusalem  that  he  was  a  godless  and  dangerous  apostate,  who  defied  all 
>thority  and  abandoned  all  truth  ?  It  was  at  any  rate  probable  that,  even  if 
\  had  not  been  represented  to  them  in  the  most  unfavourable  light,  he  would 
ive  been  spoken  of  as  one  who  was  prepared  to  abandon  not  only  the  peculiari- 
>s,but  even  the  exclusive  hopes  and  promises  of  Judaism.  To  a  great  extent 
\a  was  true ;  and,  if  true,  how  serious,  nay,  how  startling,  were  the  consc- 
iences which  such  a  belief  entailed !  They  were  views  so  contrary  to  centu- 
?8  of  past  conviction,  that  they  at  least  deserved  the  most  careful  statement, 
e  most  impregnable  defence,  the  most  ample  justification,  from  the  ancient 
riptures.  Such  a  defence,  after  deep  meditation  on  the  truths  which  God's 
jirit  had  revealed  to  his  inmost  soul,  he  was  prepared  to  offer  in  language 
fe  most  conciliatory,  the  most  tender — in  language  which  betrayed  how  little 
fe  unalterable  fixity  of  his  conviction  had  quenched  the  fire  of  his  patriotism, 

•  deadened  the  quickness  of  his  sensibility.1  pEe  expresses  an  inextinguish- 
>le  love  for  his  countrymen,  and  a  deep  sense  of  their  glorious  privileges,  at 
re  very  moment  that  he  is  explaining  why  those  countrymen  have  been  tempo- 
rrily  rejected,  and  showing  that  those  privileges  have  been  inexorably  an- 
gled.2\  He  declares  his  readiness  to  be  even  "  anathema  from  Christ "  for 
jq  sake  of  Israel,  in  the  very  verses  in  which  he  is  showing,  to  the  horrified 
^dignation  of  his  Jewish  readers,  that  not  the  physical,  but  the  spiritual  seed 
I  Abraham,  are  alone  the  true  Israel  of  God.8 

1  "We  see,'*  says  Dr.  Davidson,  "a  constant  conflict  between  his  convictions  and  feel- 
gs ;  the  former  too  deep  to  be  changed,  the  latter  too  strong  to  be  repressed,  too  ardent 
I  be  quenched  by  opposition  of  the  persons  he  loved  "  (Introdn.  i.  127). 

2  We  can  judge  what  the  Jewish  estimate  of  these  privileges  was  by  such  passages  of 
ie  Talmud  as  Yebhamoth,  f .  47,  2 ;  supra,  p.  227. 

3  There  can  be  no  more  striking  contrast  to  the  whole  argument  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
lomans  than  the  following  very  remarkable  passage  in  the  Abhoda  Zara  (f.  3,  col.  1 — 3), 
Jrich  will  serve  to  show  to  what  infinite  heights  above  the  ordinary  Rabbinism  of  his 
ition  St.  Paul  had  soared.  I  appeal  to  any  candid  and  learned  Jew  which  is  noblest, 
uest,  divinest,  manliest — the  tone  and  the  reasoning  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  or 
ie  bigotry  and  frivolity  of  the  following  passage : — 

:  "In  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  holding  the  roll  of  the 
,aw  in  His  bosom,  will  call  upon  those  who  have  studied  it  to  come  forward  and  receive 
leir  reward.  Instantly  the  idolatrous  nations  will  appear  in  a  body  (Isa.  xliii.  9),  but 
ill  be  told  to  present  themselves  separately  with  their  Scribes  at  the  r  head,  that  they 
tay  understand  the  answers  severally  addressed  to  them.  The  Romans,  as  the  most 
mowned  of  all,  will  enter  first.  'What  has  been  your  occupation? '  will  be  demanded 
t  them.  They  will  point  to  their  baths  and  forums,  and  the  gold  and  silver  with  which 
ley  enriched  the  world,  adding,  '  All  this  we  have  done  that  Israel  may  have  leisure  for 
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If  tie  current  feelings  of  the  Jews  towards  the  Gentiles  were  much  en 
bittered-if  they  habitually  regarded  them  in  the  spirit  of  hostile  arrogance- 
it  is  very  possible  that  the  section  respecting  the  relative  position  of  the  Je* 

Epistle  in  the  sense  that  these  were  the  first  thoughts  which  had  suggeste 
themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  Apostle.  Yet  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  "  tl 
whole  dogmatic  treatment  of  the  Epistle  can  be  considered  as  nothing  but  tt 
most  radical  and  thorough-going  refutation  of  Judaism  and  Jewish  Chru 
♦TV'-  !i  ?,  reaction  »Sain8*  ^e  purely  dogmatic  view  which  regard 
the  Epistle  as  "a  compendium  of  Pauline  dogma  in  the  form  of  an  apostoli 
letter  Baur  was  led  into  a  view  too  purely  historical ;  and  in  his  unwilling 
ness  to  regard  the  central  section  as  a  mere  caroUary  from  the  doctrine 

declare  this  Law  ? '  (Isa.  xliii.  9)  [      gg#  U'  8)'    Who  amonS  y°u  « 

lentencS  aM  "*  PerS,anS'  never  °PPressed  the  Je™>  «">7  may  expect  mor 

It » •"  ?n?„fr-K"  *f  en  "f I06' '  J^611  has  the  Lftw  °een  offered  to  us,  and  we  refuse. 
It  7      In  answer  it  is  inferred  from  Deut.  xxxiii  2  and  TTnti  m  s  «,.*  «5    t       t   j  • 

to  make  booths  on  the  roofs  of  their  houses    But thl  H«W  Ont  If      I ^L&U  hS^  ?f 

1  f^V  ^a^\  L  349>  Olshausen,  Itowwws,  Introd.  §5.     Philinnl  mlla  If  "a  ™« 

nected  doctrinal  statement  of  the  specifically  Pauline  Gospel  »  PP  tt     a  °°n' 

In  any  case  this  statement  would  be  far  too  broad.     If  the  Enistle  tn  +ha  p™*™ 

be  a  complete  statement  of  what  may  be  called  the  Anostle's  "  Snfprinfn^  »  •*   Roniani 


Becauw  ttiey  only  exist  for  the  sake  of  the  Law  (Nedarii 


f.  32,  co'.  1/ 
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ltmciated  in  the  first  eight  chapters,  he  goes  too  far  in  calling  them  the  heart 
id  pith  of  the  whole,  to  which  everything  else  is  only  an  addition.  These 
jiapters  may  have  been  first  in  the  order  of  thought*  without  being  first 

the  order  of  importance ;  they  may  have  formed  the  original  motive  of  the 
pistlo,  and  yet  may  have  been  completely  thrown  into  subordination  by  the 
•andeur  of  the  conceptions  to  which  they  led. 

May  we  not  well  suppose  that  the  Epistle  originated  as  follows  P  The 
postle,  intending  to  start  for  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  to  open  a  new 
ission  in  the  West,  thought  that  he  would  utilise  an  interval  of  calm 
r  writing  to  the  Roman  Church,  in  which,  though  not  founded  by  himself,  he 
wild  not  but  feel  the  deepest  interest.  He  knows  that,  whatever  might  be 
le  number  of  the  Gentile  Christians,  the  nucleus  of  the  Church  had  been 
mposed  of  Jews  and  proselytes,  who  would  find  it  very  hard  to  accept  the 
ison  that  God  was  no  respecter  of  persons.    Yet  this  was  the  truth  which 

was  commissioned  to  teach ;  and  if  the  Jews  could  not  receive  it  without  a 
ock — if  even  the  most  thoughtful  among  them  could  not  but  find  it  hard  to 
mit  that  their  promised  Messiah — the  Messiah  for  whom  they  had  yearned 
tough  afflicted  centuries — was  after  all  to  be  even  more  the  Messiah  of  the 
3ntiles  than  of  the  Jews — then  it  was  pre-eminently  necessary  for  him  to  set 
is  truth  so  clearly,  and  yet  so  sympathetically,  before  them,  as  to  soften  the 
svitable  blow  to  their  deepest  prejudices.  It  was  all  the  more  necessary 
cause,  in  writing  to  the  more  liberal  Judaisers,  he  had  not  to  deal  with  the 
aorant  malignity  of  those  who  had  seduced  his  simple  Galatians.  In 
•iting  to  the  Churches  of  Galatia,  and  smiting  down  with  one  shattering 
)w  their  serpent-head  of  Pharisaism,  he  had  freed  his  soul  from  the  storm 

passion  by  which  it  had  been  shaken.  He  could  now  write  with  perfect 
tnposure  on  the  larger  questions  of  the  position  of  the  Christian  in  reference 

the  Law,  and  of  the  relations  of  Judaism  to  Heathenism,  and  of  both 
Christianity.  That  the  Gentiles  were  in  no  respect  inferior  to  the  Jews  in 
iritual  privileges — nay,  more,  that  the  Gentiles  were  actually  superseding 
3  Jews  by  pressing  with  more  eagerness  into  the  Church  of  Christ 1— -was  a 
;t  which  no  Jewish  Christian  could  overlook.  Was  God,  then,  rejecting 
aelp  The  central  section  of  the  Epistle  (ix. — xi.)  deals  with  this  grave 
•uple :  and  the  Apostle  there  strives  to  show  that  (1)  spiritual  sonship  does 
fc  depend  on  natural  descent,  since  the  only  justification  possible  to  man-— 
mely,  justification  by  faith— was  equally  open  to  Jews  and  Gentiles  (ix.); 
it  (2),  so  far  as  the  Jews  are  losing  their  precedence  in  the  divine  favour, 
s  is  due  to  their  own  rejection  of  a  free  offer  which  it  was  perfectly  open 
them  to  have  embraced  (x.);  and  that  (3)  this  apparent  rejection  is  softened 

the  double  consideration  that  (a)  it  is  partial,  not  absolute,  since  there  was 

remnant  of  the  true  Israelites  according  to  the  election  of  grace  " ;  and  (£) 
is  temporary,  not  final,  since,  when  the  full  blessing  of  the  Gentiles  has 

1  Just  as  in  the  days  of  Christ  the  publicans  and  harlots  were  admitted  before  the 
irisees  into  the  kingdom  of  God  (Matt.xxi.  31,  32). 
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been  secured,  there  still  remains  the  glorious  hope  that  all  Israel  would  at  lai 
be  saved.1 
>/'  But  was  it  not  inevitable  that  from  this  point  his  thoughts  should  woi 
backwards,  and  that  the  truths  to  which  now,  for  the  first  time,  he  gave  f  u 
and  formal  expression  should  assume  an  importance  which  left  but  subordina 
interest  to  the  minor  problem  ?  From  the  relative  his  thoughts  had  been  h 
on  to  the  absolute.  From  the  question  as  to  the  extinction  of  the  exclusii 
privileges  of  the  Jews,  he  had  ascended  to  the  question  of  God's  appointed  pis 
for  the  salvation  of  mankind — its  nature,  its  world-wide  freedom,  its  necessit 
That  plan  the  Apostle  sums  up  in  the  one  formula,  Justificatio 
by  Faith,  and  in  order  to  establish  and  explain  it  he  had  to  prove  tl 
universality  of  human  sin;  the  inability  alike  of  Jew  and  Gentile 
attain  salvation  by  any  law  of  works ;  the  consequent  "  subordinate,  relati? 
negative"  significance  of  the  Law;  the  utter  and  final  evanescen 
of  all  difference  between  circumcision  and  uncircumcision  in  the  light  i 
a  dispensation  now  first  revealed.  And  thus  the  real  basis  of  this,  as  of  eves 
other  Epistle,  is  "  Christ  as  the  common  foundation  on  which  Jew  and  Genti 
could  stand,  the  bond  of  human  society,  the  root  of  human  righteousness."2 
may  be  quite  true  that  throughout  all  these  high  reasonings,  and  the  mai 
questions  to  which  they  give  rise,  there  runs  an  undertone  of  controversy,  ai 
that  the  Apostle  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  pro 
for  the  Boman  Christians,  and  through  them  to  the  entire  Church,  the  ne 
and  startling  doctrine  that,  since  the  annihilation  of  sin  was  rendered  possil 
by  faith,  and  faith  alone,  all  claims  founded  on  Jewish  particularism  we 
reduced  to  nothingness.  This  is  the  main  point;  but  even  the  practic 
questions  which  receive  a  brief  decision  at  the  close  of  the  Epist! 
are  handled  in  strict  accordance  with  the  great  principles  which  ] 
has  thus  established  of  the  Universality  of  Sin,  and  the  Universality 
Grace.8 

Such  seems  to  me  to  be  the  origin  and  the  idea  of  the  Epistle  to 
Romans,  of  which  Luther  says  that  "  it  is  the  masterpiece  of  the  New  Test 
ment,  and  the  purest  gospel,  which  can  never  be  too  much  read  or  studie 
and  the  more  it  is  handled,  the  more  precious  it  becomes ; "  on  which  Melan 
thon  founded  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  Reformed  Church ;  which  Coleridj 
called  "the  most  profound  work  in  existence;"  in  which  Tholuck,  who  wro 
the  first  really  important  and  original  commentary  upon  it  in  recent  time 
saw  " a  Christian  philosophy  of  universal  history."  (Its  general  outline  m; 
be  given  as  follows: — After  a  full  and  solemn  greeting,  he  passes,  in  t' 
simplest  and  most  natural  manner,  to  state  his  fundamental  thesis  of  jusi 


i  See  Baur,  Paul  Si.  328.  *  Maurice,  Unity,  p.  477. 

8  If  we  were  to  choose  one  phrase  as  expressing  most  of  the  idea  of  the  Epi&tle, 
would  be,  "As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive  "  (1  Cor.  xv.  2! 
"Its  precepts  naturally  arise  from  its  doctrinal  assertions,  that  (1)  all  are  guilty  befc 
God  ;  that  (2)  all  need  a  Saviour ;  that  (3)  Christ  died  for  all ;  that  (4)  we  are  all  o 
body  in  Him  "  (Bp.  Wordsworth's  Epistles,  p.  200). 
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ption  by  faith,}'  which  he  illustrates  and  supports  by  quoting  the  Septua- 
at  version  of  Hab.  ii.  4.    The  necessity  for  this  mode  of  salvation  rests  in  the 

r'versality  of  sin — a  fact  taught,  indeed,  by  human  experience,  but  too  apt 
be  overlooked,  and  therefore  needing  to  be  argumontatively  enforced, 
fius  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  reduced  to  the  same  level,  and  the  exceptional 
fivileges  of  the  Jew  do  but  add  to  his  condemnation  (i.  16 — iii.  20).  Couse- 
^ently  by  the  works  of  the  Law — whether  the  natural  or  the  Mosaic  Law 
po  flesh  can  bo  justified,  and  justification  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  faith 
i  man  accepting  the  redemption  of  Christ,  so  that  all  alike  are  dependent  on 
e  free  will  of  God  (iii.  21— 30).2  Aware  of  the  extreme  novelty  of  those 
aclusions,  he  illustrates  them  by  Scripture  (iii.  31 — iv.  25),  and  then  dwells 

the  blessed  consequences  of  this  justification  (v.  1 — 11).  These  conse- 
.encos  are  foreshadowed  in  the  whole  moral  and  religious  history  of  man-, 
fid  as  summed  up  in  the  two  periods  represented  by  Adam  and  by  Christ 
.  12 — 21).  (Having  thus  completed  the  statement  of  his  great  doctrine,  he 

ets  the  objections  which  may  be  urged  against  it^)   So  far  from  diminish- 
the  heinousness,  or  tending  to  the  multiplication  of  sin,  he  shows  that  it 

olves  the  radical  annihilation  of  sin  (vi.).      If  any  were  startled   at  the 

se  juxtaposition  of  the  Law  and  sin,  he  points  out  that  while  the  Law  in 
lelf  is  holy,  just,  and  good,  on  the  other  hand  what  he  has  said  of  it, 
latively  to  mankind,  is  demonstrated  by  its  psychological  effects,  and  that 
point  of  fact  the  Law  is,  for  the  changed  nature  of  the  believer,  suporJ 
fled  by  a  now  principle  of  life — by  the  Spirit  of  God  quickening  the  heart 

man  (vii.  1 — viii.  11).  This  naturally  leads  him  to  a  serious  appeal  to  his 
aders  to  live  worthily  of  this  changed  nature,  and  to  a  magnificent  outburst 

thanksgiving,  which  rises  at  last  into  a  climax  of  impassioned  eloquence 
iii.  12—39). 

j  At  this  point  he  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  the  question  from  which 
3  thoughts  probably  started— the  relations  of  Judaism  to  Heathenism,' 
fd  of  Christianity  to  both.  In  an  episode  of  immense  importance,  especially 
J  the  age  in  which  he  wrote,£ne*  shows  that  God's  promises  to  Israel,  when 
phtly  understood,  both  had  been,  and  should  be,  fulfilled^  and  that— so  far 

they  seomed  for  the  moment  to  have  been  made  void— the  failure  was 
ie  to  the  obstinate  hardness  of  the  chosen  people  (ix. — xi.).    The  remainder 

the  Epistle  is  more  practical  and  popular,  pie  urges  the  duties  of  holi- 
Is,  humility,  unity,  the  faithful  use  of  opportunities,  hope,  and  above  all 
re,  on  which  he  dwells  earnestly  and  at  lengt^)  (xii.).  Then,  perhaps  with 
ecial  roference  to  the  theocratic  prejudices  of  Jewish  Christians,  he  enforces 
e  duty  of  obedience  to  civil  authority,  and  reverts  once  more  to  love  as  the 
ief  of  Christian  graces ;  enforcing  these  practical  exhortations  by  the  thought 
it  the  night  of  sin  and  ignorance  was  now  far  spent,  and  the  day  was 

1  6  Se  StKaio?  <k  irtVrecos  [p.ov]  ^crerat.  The  fxov  is  omitted  by  St.  Faul,  and,  indeed,  by 
tfiy  MSS.  of  the  LXX.  (see  supw  on  Gal.  iii.  11). 

2  This  passage  contains  the  very  quintessence  of  Pauline  theology.  See  it  admirably 
Vlained  and  developed  by  Reuss,  Thiol,  ChrH.  ii.  18—107. 

15 
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near  (xiii.).  (jHe  then  points  out  the  necessity  for  mutual  forbearance  an 
mutual  charity  between  the  strong  and  the  weak^-that  is,  between  those  wh 
considered  themselves  bound  by  legal  prescriptions,  and  those  who  realise 
that  from  such  elements  they  were  emancipated  by  the  glorious  liberty  c 
the  children  of  God;  mingling  with  these  exhortations  some  reference  1 
the  views  which  he  had  already  expressed  about  the  mutual  relation  < 
Jews  and  Christians  (xiv. — xv.  13).  ^The  remainder  of  the  Epistle  is  chief] 
personal.  He  first  offers  an  earnest  and  graceful  apology  for  having  tht 
ventured  to  address  a  strange  ChurchV-an  apology  based  on  his  apostol 
mission  (xv.  14 — 21)-Qind  then  sketches  the  outline  of  his  future  plan 
specially  entreating  their  prayers  for  the  good  success  of  his  approachir 
visit  to  Jerusalem.^  In  the  last  chapter,  which  I  have  given  reasoi 
for  believing  to  have  been  addressed,  at  any  rate  in  part,  not  to  Roman 
but  to  Ephesians,  he  recommends  Phoebe  to  the  kindly  care  of  the  Chun 
(1,  2);  sends  affectionate  salutations  to  six-and- twenty  of  the  brethrc 
(3 — 16);  gives  a  severe  warning  against  those  who  fostered  division 
which  concludes  with  a  promise  and  a  benediction  (17 — 20);  repeats  tl 
benediction  after  a  few  salutations  from  the  friends  who  were  with  hi: 
(21 — 24) ;  and  ends  with  an  elaborate  and  comprehensive  doxology,  in  whi< 
some  have  seen  "a  liturgical  antiphony  in  conformity  with  the  fund 
mental  thought  of  the  Epistle."1 


n. 

GENERAL  THESIS  OF  THE   EPISTLE, 


K  *fl  rov  45(wtou  rh  Oavfia  &  rod  aypapudrov  ^  <ro</>fa. — Ps.  Chrys.  Orat.  JEneoi 
(Opp.  viii.  10). 

"Such  we  are  in  the  sight  of  God  the  Father,  as  is  the  very  Son  of  G< 
Himself.  Let  it  be  counted  folly,  or  frenzy,  or  fury,  or  whatsoever.  It  is  o\ 
wisdom  and  our  comfort ;  we  care  for  no  knowledge  in  the  world  but  this,  that  mt 
hath  sinned,  and  God  hath  suffered ;  that  God  hath  made  Himself  the  Son  of  me; 
and  men  are  made  the  righteousness  of  God." — Hooker,  Serm.  ii.  6. 

"  It  breaketh  the  window  that  it  may  let  in  the  light ;  it  breaketh  the  shell  th 
we  may  eat  the  kernel ;  it  putteth  aside  the  curtain  that  we  may  enter  into  tl 
most  Holy  Place:  it  removeth  the  cover  of  the  well  that  we  may  come  by  tl 
water." — Pref.  to  Authorised  Version. 

We  must  now  look  more  closely  at  this  great  outline  of  one  of  the  moi 
essential  factors  of  Christian  theology ;  and  I  must  ask  my  readers,  Bible  i 
hand,  to  follow  step  by  step  its  solemn  truths  as  they  gradually  expand  then 
selves  before  our  view. 

The  Salutation,  which  occupies  the  first  seven  verses,  is  remarkable  i 

1  v.  Lafcge,  ad  loc* 


/ 
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billg  the  longest  and  most  solemnly  emphatic  of  those  found  in  any  of  his 
pistles.  Had  he  adopted  the  ordinary  method  of  his  day,  he  would  have 
Imply  headod  his  letter  with  the  words,  "  Paul,  an  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  to 
le  Roman  Christians,  greeting." l  But  he  had  discovered  an  original  method  of 
'ving  to  his  first  salutation  a  more  significant  and  less  conventional  turn,  and 
!!  making  it  the  vehicle  for  truths  to  which  he  desired  from  the  first  to  arrest 
Mention.  Thus,  in  one  grand  single  sentence,  of  which  the  unity  is  not  lost 
1  spite  of  digressions,  amplifications,  and  parentheses,  he  tolls  the  Roman 
hristians  of  his  solemn  setting  apart,2  by  grace,  to  tho  Apostolate :  of  the 
bject  and  universality  of  that  Apostolate ;  of  the  truth  that  the  Gospel  is  no 
tring  novelty,  but  the  preordained  fulfilment  of  a  dispensation  prophesied  in 
cripture;8  of  Christ's  descent  from  David,  according  to  the  flesh,  and  of  his 
f.tablishment  with  power  as  the  Son  of  God  according  to  the  spirit  of  holi- 
es4 by  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.6  \ 
We  ask,  as  we  read  the  sentence,  whether  any  one  has  ever  compressed 
ore  thoughts  into  fewor  words,  and  whether  any  letter  was  ever  written 
hich  swept  so  vast  an  horizon  in  its  few  opening  lines  ? 6 

I  He  passes  on  to  his  customary  thanksgiving  "  by  Jesus  Christ "  for  tho 
dely-rumoured  faith  of  the  Christians  at  Rome;7  and  solemnly  assures 
tern  how,  in  his  unceasing  prayers  on  their  behalf,  he  supplicates  God  that 
)  may  be  enabled  to  visit  them,  because  he  yearns  to  see  them,  and  impart  to 
em,  for  their  stability,  some  spiritual  gift.8  Then,  with  infinite  delicacy, 
rrecting  an  expression  which,  to  strangers,  might  seem  to  savour  of  assumod 
ithority,  he  explains  that  what  he  longs  for  is  an  interchange  between  them 
mutual  encouragement;9  for  he  wishes  them  to  know10  that,  though  hin- 
>red  hitherto,  he  has  often  planned  to  come  to  them,  that  he  might  reap 
aong  them,  as  among  all  other  Gentiles,  some  of  the  fruit  of  his  ministry, 
lie  Gospel  has  been  entrusted  to  him,  and  he  regards  it  as  something  due 
om  him,  a  debt  which  he  has  to  pay  to  all  Gentiles  alike,  whether  Greeks  or 
>n-Greeks,  whether  civilised  or  uncivilised.     He  is  therefore  eager,  so  far  as 

1  This  is  the  earliest  letter  which  he  addresses  to  "the  saints. "  His  former  letters 
>re all  addressed  "  to  the  Church"  or  " Churches"  (1,  2  Thess.,  1,  2  Cor.,  Gal.).  It 
abo  the  first  in  which  he  calls  himself  "  a  slave  of  Jesus  Christ." 

*  a<f>u}pi<Tixevos»      Cf.  Acts  Xlli.  2,  a^oplVaTe. 

I  3  ypa<pai  oyiai,  not  "  sacred  writings,"  but  like  fepa  ypap.p.aTa,  a  proper  came  for  the 
iriptures,  and  therefore  anarthrous. 

I  A  The  form  of  expression  is  of  course  antithetical,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  Dr.  Forbes, 
his  Analytical  Commentary,  pushes  this  antithesis  to  most  extravagant  lengths. 

5  1 — 7.  In  ver.  4,  avaxrratnt  veicpuiv,  is  not  "from  "  (ex),  but  "of*  the  dead,  regarded 
accomplished  in  Christ.     The  notions  of  xap*?  and  e*>^  are  united  in  Num.  vi.  25,  2ij. 

6  "Epistola  tota  sic  methodica  est,  ut  ipsum  quoque  exordium  ad  rationem  artis 
mpositum  sit "  (Calvin). 

7  The  ev  oAo»  t<u  (coo-flu*  of  course  only  means  among  the  humble  and  scattered  Christian 
aimunities,  ana  therefore  furnishes  no  argument  against  the  truth  of  Acts  xxviii.  21,  22. 

8  The  expressions  in  these  verses  (e7riiro0u>,  11 ;  <n/p.7rapaKA»)0»}mi,  12  ;  7rpoe0e>Tfv,  *kiuiKv0qv9 
j»irbi>,  13 ;  6<p<:iXeT»j*,  14)  are  closely  analogous  to  those  in  xv.  (tWoTTTdp^i',  22 ;  eiwrodtW, 

t  cx/mAeTou,  27  J  ovvavairavauifiai,  32). 

9  Cf.  xv.  24.     Erasmus  goes  too  far  in  calling  this  a  "sancta  adulatio." 

*  ov  04\»  d*  vfA«"f  ayvoerv,  xl.  25;  1  Thess.  iv.13 ;  1  Cor.  x.  1,  xii.  1 ;  2  Cor.  i.  & 
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it  depends  on  him,  to  preach  the  Gospel  even  in  the  world's  capital,  evetir 
imperial  Rome.1 

This  leads  him  to  the  fundamental  theme,  which  he  intends  to  ti 
Many  are  ashamed  of  that  Gospel ;  he  is  not ; a  "for  it  is  the  power  of 
unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth,  to  the  Jew  first?  and  aho  to  tA 
Greek.  For  in  it  God's  righteousness  is  being  revealed  from  faith  to  faitl 
even  as  it  is  written,  '  But  the  just  shall  live  by  faith.' "  * 

How  easy  are  these  words  to  read !  Yet  they  require  the  whole  EpistJ 
for  their  adequate  explanation,  and  many  volumes  have  been  written  to  eluc 
date  their  meaning.  Rome  is  the  very  centre  of  human  culture,  the  seat  ( 
the  widest,  haughtiest  despotism  which  the  world  has  evor  seen,  and  he  is  we 
aware  that  to  the  world's  culture  the  Cross  is  foolishness,  and  feebleness  * 
the  world's  power.  Yet  he  is  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  that  Cross,  f< 
to  all  who  will  believe  it,  whether  the  Jew  to  whom  it  was  first  offered  or  tl 
Greek  to  whom  it  is  now  proclaimed,  it  is  the  display  of  God's  power  in  orde 
to  secure  their  salvation.  Even  those  few  words  "  to  the  Jew  first,  and  ah 
to  the  Greek"  are  the  sign  that  a  new  aeon  has  dawned  upon  the  world ;  an 
having  thus  indicated  in  two  lines  the  source  (God's  power),  the  effect  (salvi 
tion),  and  the  universality  of  the  Gospel  (to  Jew  and  Gentile),  he  proceeds  i 
sum  up  its  essence.  "  In  it,"  he  says,  "  God's  righteousness  is  being  revoalel 
from  faith  to  faith." 

We  repeat  the  familiar  words,  but  what  meaning  should  we  attach  i\ 
them  ?  It  would  take  a  lifetime  to  read  all  that  has  been  written  about  thej 
in  interminable  pages  of  dreary  exegesis,  drearier  metaphysics,  and  dreariei 
controversy.  Traducianist  and  Pelagian,  Calvinist  and  Arminian,  Sublaj 
earian  and  Supralapsarian,  Solifidian  and  Gospeller,  Legalist  and  Antinoniiai 
Methodist  and  Baptist,  have  wrangled  about  them  for  centuries,  and  strew 
the  field  of  polemical  theology  with  the  scattered  and  cumbering  debris  c 
technicalities  and  anathemas.  From  St.  Augustine  to  St.  Thomas  of  Aquinun 
and  from  St.  Thomas  to  Whitefield,  men  have— 

"  Reasoned  high 
Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate, 
Fixed  fate,  free-will,  foreknowledge  absolute, 
And  found  no  end  in  wandering  mazes  lost;" 

and  their  controversies  have  mainly  turned  on  these  words.  Does  it  not  seer 
presumptuous  to  endeavour  to  express  in  one  simple  sentence  what  they  appea 
to  state  ?6    Not  if  we  distinguish  between  "  ideas  of  the  head"  and  " feeling 

J  i.  8—15. 

2  What  cause  he  might  have  had  to  be  tempted  to  shame  by  the  feelings  of  th 
lordlier  and  more  cultivated  Gentiles  may  be  seen  in  the  remark  of  Tacitus  (Ann.  xv.  44) 
who  classes  Christianity  among  the  "  cuncta  atrocia  aut  pudenda  "  which  flow  togethe 
into  the  vortex  of  Roman  life. 

3  irp&rov,  precedence,  genetic  and  historical  (John  iv.  22 ;  Acts  1.  8). 

4  i.  16,  17. 

5  It  will  be  observed  that  the  true  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  is  om 
thing,  and  one  which  may  be  regarded  as  approximately  certain ;  the  adequate  explant 
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the  heart."  Not  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  these  controversies  arise  mainly 
,m  "  the  afterthoughts  of  theology."  We  can  only  understand  St.  Paul's 
>ws  in  the  light  of  his  own  repeated  elucidations,  comments,  and  varied 
>des  of  expression;  yet  with  this  guidance  we  should  sum  up  the  results  of 
flless  discussions,  prolonged  for  a  thousand  years,  by  interpreting  his  words 
mean  that  In  the  Gospel  is  being  made  Tcnown1  to  the  world  that  inherent 
fhteousness  of  God,  which,  by  a  judgment  of  acquittal  pronounced  once  for 
i  in  the  expiatory  death  of  Christ,  He  imputes  to  guilty  man,  and  which 
ginning  for  each  individual,  with  his  trustful  acceptance  of  this  reconciliation 
himself  to  God  in  Christ,  ends  in  that  mystical  union  with  Christ  whereby 
rist  becomes  to  each  man  a  new  nature,  a  quickening  spirit. 
It  is  impossible,  I  think,  in  fewer  words  to  give  the  full  interpretation  of 
8  pregnant  thesis.  The  and  and  aim  of  the  Gospel  of  God  is  the  salvation 
Iman.     Man  is  sinful,  and  cannot  by  any  power  of  his  own  attain  to  holiness. 

t  without  holiness  no  man  can  see  the  Lord.  Therefore,  without  holiness  no 
can  be  saved.  How,  then,  is  holiness  to  be  attained  ?  The  Gospel  is  the 
kwer  to  that  question,  and  this  Epistle  i3  the  fullest  and  most  consecutive  ex- 
feition  of  this  divine  dispensation.  The  essence  of  the  answer  is  summed  up  in 
i  one  phrase  "  Justification  by  Faith."  In  this  verse  it  is  expressed  as 
le  righteousness  and  justice  of  God"  which  "  is  being  revealed  in  the  Gospel 
m  faith  to  faith."  £  The  word  for  "  righteousness  "  is  also  rendered  "  justi- 
iilon.,,  But  neither  of  this  word,  nor  of  the  word  "faith,"  has  St.  Paul  ever 
fen  a  formal  definition.  It  is  only  from  his  constantly-varied  phrases,  and 
to  the  reasonings  by  which  he  supports,  and  the  quotations  by  which  he 
istrates  them,  that  we  can  ascertain  his  meaning.  Many  writers  have  main- 
^ed  that  this  meaning  is  vague  and  general,  incapable  of  being  reduced  to 
id  and  logical  expression,  impossible  to  tesselate  into  any  formal  scheme  of 
(ration.)  We  must  not  overlook  the  one  element  of  truth  which  underlies 
Ise  assertions.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  vast  gulf  between  the  large  impas- 
led  utterances  of  mystic  fervour  and  the  cold  analytic  reasonings  of 
hnical  theology;  between  emotional  expressions  and  elaborate  systems; 
ween  Orientalism  and  scholasticism ;  between  St.  Paul  and  St.  Thomas  of 
juinum.  Speculative  metaphysics,  doctrines  of  sin,  theories  of  imputation, 
tascendental  ontology — these  in  the  course  of  time  were  inevitable;  but 
se  are  not  the  foundation,  not  the  essence,  not  the  reajly  important  element 
Christianity.  This  has  been  too  much  forgotten.  ^Yet,  there  is  all  the  dif - 
mce  in  the  world  between  understanding  what  Paul  meant  to  express, 
I  pretending  to  have  fathomed  to  their  utmost  depths  the  Eternal  Truths 
ch  lie  behind  his  doctrine;  and  it  is  perfectly  possible  for  us  to  compre- 
|d  God's  scheme,  so  far  as  it  affects  our  actions  and  our  hopes,  without 

of  the  doctrine  is  quite  another  thing,  and  all  attempt  to  do  it  lands  us  at  once  in 

I  region  of  insoluble  mysteries.     "  We  cannot  measure  the  arm  of  God  with  the  finger 
lan." 
i  airo/caXvTrrerttt^—"  progressive  revelation,"  but  e<pavepa>0»i,  it  has  been  once  for  all 
jifested ;  or  rather  ndpavtpurai  (iii.  21)  has  been  manifested  now  and  for  ever. 
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attempting  to  arrange  in  the  pigeon-holes  of  our  logical  formulae  the  incon 
prehensible  mysteries  encircling  that  part  of  it  which  has  alone  been  opeae 
for  our  learning.  \ 

1.  We  may,  then,  pronounce  .with  reasonable  certainty  that  in  th 
memorable  thesis  of  the  Epistle,  *i God's  righteousness"  which,  in  the  fir 
instance,  means  a  quality  of  God,  is  an  expression  which  St.  Paul  uses  ' 
express  the  imputation  of  this  righteousness  by  free  bestowal  upon  man,  e 
that  man  can  regard  it  as  a  thing  given  to  himself  -/a  righteousness  whk 
proceeds  from  God  and  constitutes  a  new  relation  of  man  towards  Him— 
justification  of  man,  a  declaration  of  man's  innocence — an  acquittal  from  gui 
through  Christ  given  by  free  grace — the  principle,  ordained  by  God  himsel 
which  determines  the  religious  character  of  the  race,  and  by  which  tl 
religious  consciousness  of  the  individual  is  conditioned.1 

2.  And  when  St.  Paul  says  that  this  "  righteousness  of  God  "  spring 
"from  faith,"  he  does  not  mean  that  faith  is  in  any  way  the  meritoriot 
cause  of  it,  for  he  shows  that  man  is  justified  by  free  grace,  and  that  th 
justification  has  its  ground  in  the  spontaneous  favour  of  God,  and  its  cam 
in  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ;2  but  what  he  means  is  that  faith  is  tl 
receptive  instrument3  of  it — the  personal  appropriation  of  the  reconcilia 
love  of  God,  which  has  once  for  all  been  carried  into  effect  for  the  race  t 
the  death  of  Christ. 

3.  Lastly,  when  he  says  that  this  righteousness  of  God  is  being  reveale 
in  the  Gospel  "  from  faith  to  faith"  he  implies  the  truth,  which  finds  f  requei 
illustration  in  his  writings,  that  there  are  ascensive  degrees  and  qualities  ) 
Christian  faith.4  Leaving  out  of  sight  the  dead  faith  (fides  informis)  of  tl 
schoolmen,  its  lowest  stage  (i.)  is  the  being  theoretically  persuaded  of  God 
favour  to  us  in  Christ  on  higher  grounds  than  those  of  sensuous  perceptu 
and  ordinary  experience,  namely,  because  we  have  confidence  in  God  (assent 
fiducia).    In  a  higher  stage  (ii.)  it  has  touched  the  inmost  emotions  of  tl 

1  Pfleiderer,  Paulinism,  i.  178.  "  The  acceptance  wherewith  God  receives  us  in 
His  favour  as  if  we  were  righteous — it  consists  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  imput 
tion  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ "  (Calvin).  "  Faith  taketh  hold  of  Christ,  and  ha 
Him  enclosed,  as  the  ring  doth  the  precIouTstone.  And  whosoever  shall  be  found  havii 
this  confidence  in  Christ  apprehended  in  the  heart,  him  will  God  accept  for  righteoui 
(Luther).  [See,  too,  the  twelve  ancient  authorities  quoted  in  the  Homily  on  t 
salvation  of  mankind.]  "The  righteousness  wherewith  we  shall  be  clothed  in  the  wo*r 
to  come  is  both  perfect  and  inherent ;  that  whereby  here  we  are  justified  is  perfect,  b 
not  inherent — that  whereby  we  are  sanctified,  inherent,  but  not  perfect  "  (Hooker^Sem 
ii.  3).  "  The  righteousness  which  God  gives  and  which  he  approves  "  (Hodges) .  "  The  vei 
righteousness  of  God  Himself  .  .  .  imputed  and  imparted  to  men  in  Jesus  Christ  (Je 
xxiii.  6 ;  xxxiii.  16)  .  .  .  who  ...  is  made  righteousness  to  us  (1  Cor.  L  SO)  .  .  , 
that  we  may  be  not  only  acquitted  by  God,  but  may  become  the  righteous  of  God  in  Hi 
(2  Cor.  v.  21) "  (Bishop  Wordsworth). 

2  The  Tridentine  decree  speaks  of  God's  glory  and  eternal  life  as  the  final,  of  God 
the  efficient,  of  Christ  as  the  meritorious,  of  baptism  as  the  instrumental,  and  of  Goo 
righteousness  as  the  formal  cause  of  justification. 

3  opyavov  \tinrticov.    We  are  justified  per,  not  propter  fidem  (Acts  x.  1,  2). 

4  "From  faith  to  faith,"  i,e,,  "which  begins  in  faith  and  ends  in  faith,  of  whi< 
faith  is  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  "  (Baur,  who  compares  oo^tj  £wtj*  cic  £u»jt>,  2  Cor. 
16).    In  the  first  stage  the  Glauhe  passes  into  Tnu&» 
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^rt,  and  has  become  a  trustful  acceptance  of  the  gift  of  favour  by  God,  "  » 
■•surrender  of  the  heart  to  the  favourable  will  of  God  as  it  presents  itself 
[us  in  the  word  of  reconciliation."  But  it  has  a  higher  stage  (iii.)  even  than 
is,  in  which  it  attains  a  mystical  depth,  and  becomes  a  mystical  incorpora- 
\>n  with  Christ  (unio  mystica)  in  a  unity  of  love  and  life— a  practical 
(quaintance  with  Christ,  which  completes  itself  by  personal  appropriation  of 
"is  life  and  death.  In  its  final  and  richest  development  (iv.)  it  has  risen 
lorn  the  passive  attitude  of  receptivity  into  a  spontaneous  active  force— "a 
\oing  impulse  and  power  of  good  in  every  phase  of  personal  life."  x  In  this 
st  stage  it  becomes  so  closely  allied  to  spirit,  that  what  is  said  of  the  one 
ay  be  said  of  the  other,  and  that  which  regarded  from  without  is  "  faith," 
garded  from  within  is  "spirit/'  Faith,  in  this  full  range  of  its  Pauline 
eaning,  is  both  a  single  act  and  a  progressive  principle.  As  a  single  act,  it 
I  the  self -surrender  of  the  soul  to  God,  the  laying  hold  of  Christ,  the  sole 
leans  whereby  we  appropriate  this  reconciling  love,  in  which  point  of  view  it 
fay  be  regarded  as  the  root  of  the  new  relation  of  man  to  God  in  justification 
bd  adoption.  As  a  progressive  principle  it  is  the  renewal  of  the  personal  life 
sanctification2— a  preservation  of  the  " righteousness  of  God"  objectively 


i  For  these  ascensive  uses  of  the  word  faith  see  (i.)  R*m.  iv.  18,  Heb.  xi.  1 ;  (ii.) 
om.  x.  9,  Phil.  iii.  7  ;  (iii.)  Phil.  i.  21,  Gal.  ii.  20;  (iv.)  1  Coi.  vi.  17.  (Baur,  N.  Test, 
heol  176.)  It  should  be  observed  that  in  his  earlier  Epistles  St.  Paul  does  not  use  the 
ordataUin  the  modern  sense  of  "a  body  of  doctrine,"  though  this  meaning  of  the 
ord  begins  to  appear  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  From  the  lowest  stage  of  the  word,  in 
hich  it  merely  means  "belief"  and  "faithfulness,"  he  rises  at  once  to  the  deeper  sense 
F  "fast  attachment  to  an  unseen  power  of  goodness,"  and  then  gradually  mounts  to 
lat  meaning  of  the  word  in  which  it  is  peculiar  to  himself,  namely,  mystic  union,  abso- 
ite  incorporation,  with  Christ.  '         '  '      * 

I  s  Rom.  xii.  3 ;  2  Cor.  x.  15.  " Faith,"  says  Luther  (Preface to  Bormm),  "is  a  divine 
rork  in  us,  which  changes  us,  and  creates  us  anew  in  God."  "Oh  es  ist  em  lebendig, 
Bschaftie,  thatig,  machtig  Ding  um  den  Glauben,  dass  es  unmachtig  ist  dass  er  mcht 
line  Unterlass,  sollte  Gutes  wirken.  Er  fragt  auch  nicht  ob  gute  Werke  zu  thun  sind, 
mdern  ehe  man  fragt  hat  er  sie  gethan,  und  ist  immer  lm  Thun.  .  .  .  Also  dasa 
umoglich  ist  Werke  vom  Glauben  zu  scheiden :  ja  so  unmoglich  als  brennen  und  leuchten 
lorn  Feuer  mag  geschieden  werden."  Coming  from  hearing  (a*orj  iri<rrca>$,  Gal.  in.,  2),  it 
i  primarily  a  belief  of  the  Gospel  {n.  toO  rioyytAfe)-  As  Christ  is  the  essence  of  the 
iospel,  it  becomes  n.  rov  Xpt<rrov  (Gal.  ii.  16,  iii.  26),  the  faith  which  has  its  principle  ui 
iJhriBt.  It  is  further  defined  as  "faith  in  His  Blood  "  (Rom.  m.  24,  25),  and  thus  is 
[arrowed  stage  by  stage  in  proportion  as  it  grows  more  intense  and  inward,  passing  from 
heoretical  assent  to  certainty  cf  conviction  (Baur,  Paul.  ii.  149).  The  antithesis  of 
lith  and  works  is  only  one  of  abstract  thought ;  it  is  at  once  reconciled  in  the  simple 
loral  truth  of  such  passages  as  1  Cor.  iii.  13,  ix.  17,  Gal.  vi.  7,  &c.  I  cannot  here  enter 
n  the  supposed  contradiction  between  St.  Paul  and  St.  James.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
emark  that  they  were  dealing  with  entirely  different  provinces  of  religious  life,  and  were 
ising  every  one  of  the  three  words,  "faith,"  "works,"  and  "  justification,  in  wholly- 
iifferent  senses.  By  "faith"  St.  James  (who  knew  nothing  of  its  Pauline  meanmg), 
nly  meant  outward  profession  of  dead  Jewish  religiosity.  By  "works  Paul  meant 
.evitism  and  even  moral  actions  regarded  as  external ;  whereas  James  meant  the 
ealit y  of  a  moral  and  religious  life.  Their  meeting-point  may  be  clearly  seen  m 
it  Cor.  v.  10  ;  Bom.  ii. ;  1  Cor.  xiii.  1.  And  in  the  superficial  contrast  lies  a  red  coinci- 
dence. "The  regal  law  of  St.  James  (i.  25,  ii.  8)  is  the  law  of  liberty  in  the  Epistle  to 
:he  Galatians.  Both  are  confuting  Jewish  vanity  and  Pharisaism.  Only  the  work  of 
>t.  James  was  to  confute  the  Pharisee  by  showing  what  was  the  true  service  of  God,  ana 
[hat  of  St.  Paul  to  show  what  foundation  had  been  laid  for  a  spiritual  and  universal 
fconomy  after  the  Jewish  ceremonial  had  crumbled"  (Maurice,  l/ntty,  5U).  fee© 
Wordsworth,  Epistles,  p.  205 ;  Hooker,  Mccl.  Pol.  1,  xi.  6. 
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bestowed  upon  us,  in  the  inward  and  ever-deepening  righteousness  of  our  ownfl 
life ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  new  and  spiritual  life,  lived  in  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God, 
who  loved  us,  and  gave  Himself  for  us.1  And  hence  will  be  seen  at  once  the 
absurdity  of  any  radical  antithesis  between  Christian  faith  and  Christian  works, 
since  they  can  no  more  exist  apart  from  each  other  than  the  tree  which  is 
severed  from  the  root,  or,  to  use  the  illustration  of  Luther,  than  fire  can  exist 
apart  from  light  and  heat.  "  Justification  and  sanctification,"  says  Calvin, 
"  cohere,  but  they  are  not  one  and  the  same.  It  is  faith  alone  which  justified 
and  yet  the  faith  which  justifies  is  not  alone ;  just  as  it  is  the  heat  alone  of  t] 
•un  which  warms  the  earth,  and  yet  in  the  sun  it  is  not  alone,  because  it 
always  conjoined  with  light." 

In  accordance  with  his  usual  manner  when  he  is  enunciating  a  new  truth, 
St.  Paul  seeks  to  support  it  by  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and  reads  the 
deeper  meaning  which  he  has  now  developed  into  the  words,  "  The  just  shall 
live  by  faith/*  which  Habakkuk  had  used  in  the  far  simpler  sense  of  "  the  just 
shall  be  delivered  by  his  fidelity."  But  St.  Paul  reads  these  simple  words 
by  the  light  of  his  own  spiritual  illumination,  which,  like  the  fabled  splondour 
on  the  graven  gems  of  the  Urim,  makes  them  flash  into  yet  diviner  oracles. 
Into  the  words  " faith"  and  "life"  he  infuses  a  significance  which  he  had 
learnt  from  revelation,  and,  as  has  been  truly  said,  where  Habakkuk  ends, 
Paul  begins.  And,  in  fact,  his  very  phrase,  "  justification  by  faith,"  marks 
the  meeting-point  of  two  dispensations.  The  conception  of  "justification" 
has  its  roots  in  Judaism ;  the  conception  of  "  faith  "  is  peculiarly  Christian, 
The  latter  word  so  completely  dominates  over  the  former,  that  $iKcuo<rvvri  from 
its  first  meaning  of  "  righteousness,"  a  quality  of  God,  comes  to  mean  sub- 
jectively  "  justification "  as  a  condition  of  man— the  adequate  relation  in 
which  man  has  to  stand  towards  God.  Man's  appropriation  of  God's  recon« 
ciling  love  in  Christ  has  issued  in  a  change  in  man's  personal  life :  justifica- 
tion has  become  sanctification,  which  is  the  earnest  of  future  glory, 
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u  Ruit  in  vetitum,  damni  secura,  libido." — Claud. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  render  clear  the  one  subject  which  underlies  the 
entire  system  of  St.  Paul's  theology,  we  can  proceed  more  rapidly  in  trying  to 
catch  his  line  of  thought  through  the  remainder  of  the  Epistle. 

1  See  the  two  very  valuable  sections  on  Faith  and  Justification  in  Pfleiderer's 
Paulinisium,  §  v.  Other  explanations  of  "from  faith  to  faith  "  are— 1,  " from  the  Old 
to  the  New  Testament"  (Origen,  Chrys.,  &c.) ;  2,  "Ex  fide  legis  in  fidem  evangelii  " 
(TerM  ;  3,  "  from  faith  to  the  believer  "  (iii.  22 ;  Olshausen,  &c.) ;  4,  "  from  weak  to  strong 
faith*  (cf.  2  Cor.  iii.  18;  Ps.  lxxxiv.  7;  Luther,  &c.) ;  5,  "An  intensive  expression  = 
mera  fides  ;  faith  the  prora  et  puppis  (Bengel,  &c.) ;  6,  From  Divine  faithfulness  to  human  f 
faith  (Ewald).    Cf.  Heb.  xii.  2,  "the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith  "  (Lange,  ad  lo.<k). 
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L  Now,  since  the  Apostle  had  already  dwelt  on  the  universality  ot  the 
3spel,  it  was  necessary  to  show  that  it  applied  equally  to  Jews  and  Pagans ; 
at  the  universality  of  free  grace  was  necessitated  by  the  universality  of 
lful  sin.  Righteousness  and  sin,  soteriology  and  hamartiology,  are  the 
adamental  thoughts  in  St.  Paul's  theological  system.  The  first  is  a  theoretic 
usequence  of  our  conception  of  God's  nature;  the  second  an  historic  fact 
ducible  from  experience  and  conscience. 

As  there  is  a  righteousness  of  God  which  is  being  revealed  in  the  Gospel,  so,  too 
^re  is  a  wrath  0f  God  against  sin  which  is  ever  being  revealed  from  heaven,  by 
p  inevitable  working  of  God's  own  appointed  laws,  against  all  godlessness  and 
righteousness  of  those  who  in  their  unrighteousness  suppress  the  truth  *  And 
ce^  the -world  is  mainly  Gentile,  he  speaks  of  the  Gentiles  first.  Some  miffht 
fegine  that  their  ignorance  of  God  made  them  excusable.  Not  so.  The  facts 
ich  render  them  inexcusable 2  are  (i.)  that  God  did  in  reality  manifest  Himself  to 
an,  and  the  invisibilities  of  His  eternal  power  and  Godhead  were  clearlv  visible 
His  works ; ;  ■ and  (11.)  that  though  they  knew  God,  yet  by  denying  Him  the  due 
ry  and  gratitude,  they  suffered  themselves  to  plunge  into  the  penal  darkness  of 
lorant  speculation,  and  the  penal  folly  of  self-asserted  wisdom,  and  the  self-con- 
ted  boast  of  a  degraded  culture,  until  they  sank  to  such  depths  of  spiritual 
>ecility  as  to  end  even  m  the  idolatry  of  reptiles  ;<  and  (iii.)  because  mental 
atuation,  both  as  ii»  natural  result  and  as  its  fearful  punishment,  issued  in  moral 
ne  Their  sin  was  inexcusable,  because  it  was  the  outcome  and  the  retribution 
L  the  natural  child  of  sin  Because  they  guiltily  abandoned  God,  God  abandoned 
m  to  their  own  guiltiness.6  The  conscious  He  of  idolatry  became  the  conscious 
imyof  uncleanness.  Those  "passions  of  dishonour"  to  which  God  abandoned 
m  rotted  the  heart  of  manhood  with  their  retributive  corruption,  and  affected 
n  women  with  their  execrable  stain  •  Pagan  society,  in  its  hideous  disintegration, 
ame  one  foul  disease  of  unnatural  depravity.    The  cancer  of  it  ate  into  the  heart ! 

miasma  of  it  tainted  the  arr.  Even  the  moralists  of  Paganism  were  infected 
n  its  vileness.?  God  scourged  their  moral  ignorance  by  suffering  it  to  become  a 
FX^nff^-w    e  ££nished  their  c^tempt  by  letting  them  make  themselves 

V  c^mptible.  The  mere  consequence  of  this  abandonment  of  them  was 
natural  Nemesis,  a  justice  in  kmd,  beginning  even  in  this  life,  whereby  their 
nllingness  to  discern  Hxm  became  an  incapacity  to  discern*  the  most  elementary 

|  K*TeX6™v  (tV  akriBeCav),  i.  18.     In  19,  ro  yvuxTrbv  is  "that  which  is  known,"  not 
hichmaybe  known.''    'AiroKaXUxriTai,  is  being  revealed.     "The  modes  of  the  New 
,ament  converge  towards  the  present  moment "  (Jowett). 
•In  verse  20,  obviously  «fc  Tb  ik,  *.  r.  A.,  expresses  rather  a  consequence  than  a 

pOSCi 

aopara  KaAop5.Tat,  "  Invisibilia  vidmtur"  an  admirable  oxymoron.  "Deum  rioti 
s,  tamen  Deum  agnoscis  ex  ejus  operibus"  (Cic.  Q.  T.  i.  29.  Cf.  De  Div  ii  72) 
tCosimf  ii°16        entlleS  a  ^V"*™'  na&vriifnw  (Basil).     On  this  point  see  Hum! 

As  in  Egypt.     Egyptian  worship  was  now  spreading  in  Italy  ;— 

**  Nos  in  templa  tuam  Roraana  recepimns  Isim 
Semideosque  canes  "  (Luc.  Phars.  viiL  83). 

&l2J',T^iinliTMvi'  ne°  ^"'-^^ -VW.«.,notasamere 

W^&  **  years  bythe 

„Tt£!.arei0]1£rt0?  a?5£.and  o"^  too  exhaustive  proofs  of  all  this,  and  (if  possible), 
tt  wL  Vth18'  "*  Zollinger,  Heidmthum  mid  Jtcdenthum,  684  But  ^Ostend 
at  scelera  dum  pumuntur  abscondi  fiagitia."  <-™ouui 

It  28,  «i«i,s  .J*  «,«,>«<,.„  .  .  .  ff«p^suw  ...   .j,  Hitler  roiy,  "As  they 
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distinctions  between  nobleness  and  shame.  Therefore,  their  hearts  became  sur- 
charged with  every  element  of  vileness ; — with  impurity  in  its  most  abysmal  degra- 
dations, with  hatred  alike  in  its  meanest  and  its  most  virulent  developments,  with 
insolence  culminating  in  the  deliberate  search  for  fresh  forms  of  evil,1  with  cruelty 
and  falsity  in  their  most  repulsive  features.  And  the  last  worst  crime  of  all — beyond 
which  crime  itself  could  go  no  further — was  the  awfully  defiant  attitude  of  moral  evil, 
which  led  them — while  they  were  fully  aware  of  God's  sentence  of  death,2  pro- 
nounced on  willing  guilt — not  only  to  incur  it  themselves,  but,  with  a  devilish 
delight  in  human  depravity  and  human  ruin,  to  take  a  positive  pleasure  in  those  whc 
practise  the  same.  Sin,  as  has  been  truly  said,  reaches  its  climax  in  wicked  maximt 
and  wicked  principles.  It  is  no  longer  Vice  the  result  of  moral  weakness,  or  th* 
outcome  of  an  evil  education,  but  Vice  deliberately  accepted  with  all  its  conse- 
quences, Vice  assuming  the  airs  of  self -justification,  Vice  in  act  becoming  Vice  in 
elaborate  theory — the  unblushing  shamelessness  of  Sodom  in  horrible  aggravation  oi 
its  polluting  sin.8 

Thus  did  Paul  brand  the  insolent  brow  of  Pagan  life.  It  is  well  for  tht 
world — it  is  above  all  well  for  the  world  in  those  ages  of  transition  and  decay 
when  there  is  ever  an  undercurrent  or  tendency  towards  Pagan  ideals — 1( 
know  what  Paganism  was,  and  ever  tended  to  become.  It  is  well  for  the 
world  that  it  should  have  been  made  to  see,  once  for  all,  what  features  lurkec 
under  the  smiling  mask,  what  a  heart  of  agony,  rank  with  hatred,  charrec 
with  self-indulgence,4  lay  throbbing  under  the  purple  robe.  And  in  St.  Paul'i 
description  not  one  accusation  is  too  terrible,  not  one  colour  is  too  dark.  Hi 
does  but  make  known  to  us  what  heathen  writers  unblushingly  reveal  in  thos< 
passages  in  which,  like  waves  of  a  troubled  sea,  they  foam  out  their  own  mir» 
and  dirt.5  It  is  false  to  say  that  Christianity  has  added  to  the  gloom  of  th< 
world.  It  is  false  that  it  has  weakened  its  literature,  or  cramped  its  art. 
has  been  wilfully  perverted ;  it  has  been  ignorantly  misunderstood.  Rightl; 
interpreted  it  does  not  sanction  a  single  doctrine,  or  utter  a  single  precepl 
which  is  meant  to  extinguish  one  happy  impulse,  or  dim  one  innocent  deligW 

refused  .  .  .  God  gave  them  to  a  refuse  mind"  (Vaughan,  ad  toe.).  St.  Paul  wa 
deeply  impressed  (24,  26,  28)  with  the  ethic  retributive  law  of  the  punishment  of  si 
with  sin.    It  was  recognised  both  by  Jews  and  Gentiles  {Pirke  Abhdth,  iv.  2 ;  Sen.  Ep.  16] 

1  i.  30,  tyevperas  koikCov  (2  Mace.  vii.  31).     Pliny  (//.  jy.  xv.  5)  applies  this  very  expret  I 
sion  to  the  Greeks.     Some  of  these  words  occur  in  speaking  of  corruptions  within  th 
Church  (2  Tim.  iii.  2);  "of  so  little  avail  is  nominal  Christianity"  (Vaughan) ;  evp«T» 
ayatiw  (Prov.  xvi.  20). 

2  i.  32,  to SiKalhifxa,  "the  just  decree  ;"  ttoiotW,  "single  acts;"  Trpaa-aova-iv,  "habitus 
condition."  Possibly  an  ovk  has  dropped  out  before  eiriyi/oVTes  ("  they  did  not  fidly  know ,f 
of  which  some  readings  show  a  trace. 

3  i.  16 — 32.     The  Apostle  is  fond  of  these  accumulative  lists  {a-waOpoin^)  of  gool 
and  evil  (2  Cor.  xii.  20 ;  Gal.  v.  19 ;  Eph.  v.  3,  4  ;  1  Tim.  i.  9 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  2).     No  satifl 
factory  classification  of  the  order  can  be  made.     Bengel  says,  "Per  membra  novcm,  ill 
aifectibus  ;  duo  in  sermone  ;  trkt  respectu  Dei  et  sui,  et  proximi ;  dico  in  rebus  gerendis  I 
sex  respectu  necessitudinum."    On  verses  27,  28,  the  best  comment  is  to  be  found  i  \ 
Aristophanes,  Juvenal,  and  Suetonius  ;  on  29 — 31,  in  Thuc.  iii.  82 — 84.     See  the  content  I 
porary  testimony  of  Sen.  De  Ira,  ii.  8,  "Omnia  sceleribus  ac  vitiis  plena  sunt    .     . 
nee  furtiva  jam  scelera  sunt."    The  special  horror  of  the  age  is  reflected  in  Tac.  H.  i.  i 
and  passim.     "Le  premier  siecle  de  notre  ere  a  un  cachet  infernal  qui  n'appartient  qu' 
lui ;  le  siecle  des  Borgia  peut  seul  lui  toe  compare  en  fait  de  sceleratesse "  (Renai 
Melanges,  p.  167). 

4  i.  27,  i£€Kav6-n<r*»,  •  Jud.  13;  Isa.  Mi,  20, 
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That  it  does  is  to  warn  us  against  seeking  and  following  the  lowest  and  most| 
aort-lived  pleasures  as  a  final  end.  This  was  the  fatal  error  of  the  popular 
fCedonism.  St.  Paul's  sketch  of  its  moral  dissolution  and  the  misery  and 
lame  which  it  inevitably  involved,  is  but  another  illustration  of  the  truth  that 

M  Who  follows  pleasure,  pleasure  slays, 
God's  wrath  upon  himself  he  wreaks ; 
But  all  delights  attend  his  days 

Who  takes  with  thanks  but  never  seeks." 

ii.  Having  thus  accomplished  his  task  of  proving  the  guilt  of  the  Gentiles, 
3  turns  to  the  Jews.    But  he  does  so  with  consummate  tact.    He  does  not 

once  startle  them  into  antagonism,  by  shocking  all  their  prejudices,  but 
3gins  with  the  perfectly  general  statement,  "  Therefore l  thou  art  inexcusable, 

man — every  one  who  jndgost."  The  "  therefore  "  impetuously  anticipates 
le  reason  why  he  who  judges  others  is,  in  this  instance,  inexcusable — namely, 
jcause  he  does  the  same  things  himself.  He  does  not  at  once  say,  as  he 
Sight  have  done,  "  You  who  are  Jews  are  as  inexcusable  as  the  Gentiles, 
icause  in  judging  them  you  are  condemning  yourselves,  and  though  you 
ibitually  call  them  ' sinners '  you  are  no  less  sinners  yourselves.*'2  This  is 
ie  conclusion  at  which  he  points,  but  he  wishes  the  Jew  to  be  led  step  by 
ep  into  self-condemnation,  less  hollow  than  vague  generalities.3  Ho  is  of 
lurse  speaking  alike  of  Jews  and  of  Pagans  generically,  and  not  implying 
&t  there  were  no  exceptions.  But  he  has  to  introduce  the  argument  against 
ie  Jews  carefully  and  gradually,  because,  blinded  by  their  own  privileges,  they, 
ere  apt  to  take  a  very  different  view  of  their  own  character.  But  they  were 
ss  excusable  because  more  enlightened.  He  therefore  begins,  "  O  man,"  and 
)t  "  0  Jew,"  and  asks  the  imaginary  person  to  whom  he  is  appealing  whether 
i  thinks  that  God  will  in  his  case  make  an  individual  exception  to  His  own 
sflexible  decrees?  or  whether  he  intends  to  despise  the  riches  of  God's  endur- 
Lce,  by  ignoring4  that  its  sole  intention  is  to  lead  him  to  repentance — and  so 

heap  up  against  himself  a  horrible  treasury  of  final  ruin  ?  God's  law  is 
jgid,  universal,  absolute.  It  is  that  God  will  repay  every  man  according  to 
s  works.6  This  law  is  illustrated  by  a  twofold  amplification,  which,  begin- 
ng  and  ending  with  the  reward  of  goodness,  and  inserting  twice  over  in  the 

1  This  Ai6  of  ii.  1  is  clearly  proleptic. 

2  Gal.  ii.  15,  jypetf  <£uo-ei  'Iou&uoi,  ko.1  ovtt  e£  eQv&v  afxa.pi\»\cL  Meyer  truly  says  this 
dging  of  the  Gentiles  (which  they  little  dreamt  would  be  pointed  out  to  them  as  self- 
jndemnation,  by  one  of  themselves)  was  a  characteristic  of  the  Jews. 

3  Thus  the  High-priest  said  over  the  scapegoat,  "  Thy  people  have  failed,  sinned,  and 
msgressed  before  Thee  "  ( Yoma,  66  a). 

4  Ver.  4,  ayvo&v.  vAyet,  "Deus  ducit  volentem  duci  .  .  .  non  cogit  necessitate11 
engel). 

•  The  apparent  contradiction  to  the  fundamental  theme  of  the  Epistle  is  due  to  hi3 
eaking  here  of  ordinary  morality.  "The  divine  valuation  placed  on  men  apart  from 
demption,,  (Tholuck).  Frit2sche's  comment  that  "  the  Apostle  is  here  inconsistent, 
d  opens  a  semi ta  per  honestatem  near  the  via  regia  of  justification  "  is  very  off-hand  and 
lueless, 


IT 
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middle  clause  the  punishment  of  sin,1  expresses  the  thought  that  this  rule 
applies  to  all,  by  twice  repeating  that  it  applies  to  the  Jew  first  and  also  to 
the  Greek ;  but  to  tho  Jew  first,  only  because  of  his  fuller  knowledge  and, 
therefore,  deeper  responsibility.  And  having  thus  introduced  the  name  of  th« 
Jew,  he  lays  down  with  a  firm  hand  the  eternal  principle — so  infinitely  rc 
blessed,  yet  so  startlingly  new  to  the  prejudices  of  a  nation  which  for  more  ij 
than  a  thousand  years  had  been  intoxicating  itself  with  the  incense  of  spiritual 
pride — that  there  is  no  respect  of  persons  with  God.  Each  section  of  humanity 
shall  be  judged  in  accordance  with  its  condition. 

"  As  many  as  sinned  without  the  Law,  shall  also  without  the  Law  perish ;  and * 
as  many  as  sinned  in  the  Law,  shall  be  condemned  by  the  Law."    Righteousness  i< 
before  God  depends,  not  on  possession  of  the  Law,  but  on  obedience  to  it.    Gentiles  as  o 
well  as  Jews  had  a  law ;  Jews  the  Mosaic  law,  Gentiles  a  natural  law  written  on  * 
their  hearts,  and  sufficiently  clear  to  secure,  at  the  day  of  judgment,2  their  acquittal  rl 
or  condemnation  before  the"  prophetic  session  of  their  own  consciences,  in  accordance  a 
with  the  decision  of  Christ  the  Judge.8    Jew,  then,  and  Gentile  stand  before  God 
equally  guilty,  because  equally  condemned  of  failure  to  fulfil  the  moral  law  which 
God  had  laid  down  to  guide  their  lives.     The  word  "ALL"  as  has  been  truly  oh 
served,  is  the  governing  word  of  the  entire  Epistle.     All — for  whatever  may  be  the 
modifications  which  may  be  thought  necessary,  St.  Paul  does   not  himself  make 
them — all  are  equally  guilty,  all  are  equally  redeemed.    All  have  been  temporarily 
rejected,  all  shall  be  ultimately  received.     All  shall  be  finally  brought  into  living 
harmony  with  that  God  who  is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  all, — by  whom, 
and  from  whom,  and  unto  whom,  all  things  are,  and  all  things  tend.4 


And  then  Paul  turns  upon  the  self-satisfied  Jew,  who  has  been  thus 
insensibly  entrapped  (as  it  were)  into  the  mental  admission  of  his  own 
culpability,  and  after  painting  in  a  few  touches  his  self-satisfied  pretensions 
to  spiritual,  moral,  and  intellectual  superiority,  and  then  leaving  his  sentence 
unfinished,  bursts  into  a  question  of  indignant  eloquence,  in  which  there  is  no 
longer  any  masked  sarcasm,  but  terribly  serious  denunciation  of  undeniable 
sins.  He  does  not  use  one  word  of  open  raillery,  or  give  offence  by  painting 
in  too  glaring  colours  the  weaknesses,  follies,  and  hypocrisies  of  the  Pharisee, 
yet  the  picture  which  stands  out  from  phrases  in  themselves  perfectly  polished, 
and  even  apparently  complimentary,  is  the  picture  of  the  full-blown  religionist 

1  The  figure  of  speech  is  called  Chiasmus,  or  intro verse  parallelism.  "  Glory  and 
honour,  and  immortality — precious  pearls ;  eternal  life — the  goodly  pearl,  Matt,  xiii.  46  " 
(Lange). 

2  ii.  16,  leg.  #£piV«t,  "  is  judging,"  not  icptwi, "  shall  judge. " 
s  ii.  1 — 16.     St.  Paul  adds  Kara  to  evayye'XidV  fiov.    "  Suum  appellat  ratione  ministerii" 

(Calv.).  It  means,  of  course,  the  Gospel  of  free  grace  which  he  preached  to  Gentiles 
(Gal.  ii.  7).  In  verse  14,  "Do  by  nature  the  things  of  the  law."  St.  Paul  (who  is  not 
here  speaking  with  theologic  precision,  but  dealing  with  general  external  facts)  recog- 
nises even  in  heathens  the  existence  of  the  nobler  nature  and  its  better  impulses.  See 
the  remarkable  expression  of  Aristotle,  o  eAev'tfepos  cvtws  e£ei  olov  vop.os  u>v  eavraJ  (JEth, 
Nic.  iv.  14,  9).  It  is  strange  to  see  so  great  a  commentator  as  Bengel  joining  <pvVet  with 
ra  (XT}  vofiov  exovra,  and  interpreting  it  to  mean  "  do  the  same  things  that  the  Law  does," 
i.e.,  commanding,  condemning,  punishing,  &c.  !  Nothing  would  have  been  more  amazing 
to  St.  Paul  than  the  notion  that  he  discouraged  good  works.  The  phrase  occurs  no  less 
than  fourteen  times  in  his  three  last  short  Epistles. 

4  See  Kom.  v.  15—20  •  x  12 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  23 ;  Col.  iii.  11 ;  2  Cor.  v.  15 ;  Heb,  ii.  8 ;  &c? 
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all  his  assumed  infallibility,  and  the  very  air  of  the  u  Stand  aside,  for  I  am 
)lior  than  thou." 

"But  if"1  (so  we  may  draw  out  the  splendid  rhetoric),  "  if  thou  vauntest  the 
•oud  name  of  Jew,2  and  makest  the  Law  the  pillow  of  thy  confidence,8  and  boastest 
y  monopoly  in  God,  and  art  the  only  one  who  canst  recognise  His  will,  and  dis- 
iminatest  the  transcendent4  in  niceties  of  moral  excellence,  being  trained  in  the 
aw  from  infancy,— -if  thou  art  quite  convinced  that  thou  art  a  Leader  of  the 
ind,  a  Light  of  those  in  darkness,  one  who  can  train  the  foolishness,  and  instruct 
Le  infancy  of  all  the  world  besides,  possessing  as  thou  dost  the  very  form  and  body 
1  knowledge  and^of  truth  in  the  Law — thou  then  that  teaehest  another,  dost  thou  not 
ach  thyself?  thou  that  preachest  against  theft,  art  thou  a  thief  ?  thou  that  for- 
ddcst  adultery,  art  thou  an  adulterer?6  loather  of  idols,  dost  thou  rob  temples?6 
faster  in  the  Law,  by  violation  of  the  Law  dost  thou  dishonour  God  ?  For" — and 
re  he  drops  the  interrogative  to  pronounce  upon  them  the  categorical  condemnation 
hich  was  as  true  then  as  in  the  days  of  the  Prophet — "  for  on  your  account  the 
ame  of  God  is  being  blasphemed  among  the  Gentiles."  7  They  had  relied  on  sacri- 
oes  and  offerings,  on  tithes  and  phylacteries,  on  ablutions  and  mezuzoth, — but  "omnia 
mitas  praeter  amare  Deum  et  Mi  soli  servire," — "  all  things  are  emptiness  save  to  love 
lbd,  and  serve  Him  only," — and  this  weightier  matter  of  the  Law  they  had  utterly 
^glected  in  scrupulous  attention  to  its  most  insignificant  minutiae.  In  fact,  the 
iference  between  Heathenism  and  Judaism  before  God  was  the  difference  between 
ice  and  Sin.  The  Jews  were  guilty  of  the  sin  of  violating  express  commands ; 
e  heathens  sank  into  an  actual  degradation  of  nature.  The  heathens  had  been 
unished  for  an  unnatural  transposition  of  the  true  order  of  the  universe  by  being 
iffered  to  pervert  all  natural  relations,  and  so  to  sink  into  moral  self-debasement ; 
lit  the  Jews  had  been  "  admitted  into  a  holier  sanctuary,"  and  so  were  "  guilty  of 
deeper  sacrilege."8 

1  ii.  17,  et  Se,  and  not  &*,  is  almost  unquestionably  the  true  reading,  «,  A,  B,  D,  K, 
oratio  vehemens  et  splendida  "  (Est.). 

3  €7Tovoix6.Cp  8  Verse  17,  kira.vana.vxi* 

4  Verse  18,    ooxt/j.a£ei?    Ta   6ia.f/>epoiTa.      See    Heb.    V.   14.      The  Sia<TToATj   dyiW  teal  {ZefSrjkoiv 

?iiiio)  was  the  very  function  of  a  Rabbi ;  and  the  Pharisee  was  a  Separatist,  because  of 
is  scrupulosity  in  these  distinctions. 

5  Verse  21,  on  the  morality  of  the  Pharisees  and  Rabbis,  see  Surenhusius.  Mishna,  If. 
90—293,  and  cf .  Jas.  iv.  4—13 ;  v.  1—6 ;  Matt.  xix.  8  ;  xxiii.  13—25.  Josep'bus  calls  his 
wn  generation  the  most  ungodly  of  all,  and  says  that  earthquake  and  lightning  must  have 
estroyed  them  if  the  Ilomans  had  not  come.  2?.  /.  iv.  3,  §  3  ;  v.  9,  §  4 ;  10,  §  5 ;  13,  §  6. 
ake  the  single  fact  that  the  "ordeal  of  jealousy  "  had  been  abolished,  because  of  the 
revalence  of  adultery,  by  R.  Johanan  ben  Zaccai  quoting  Hos.  iv.  14  (Sotak,  f .  47,  1). 

6  Verse  22,  o  <SS<:Ay<ro-<V«'o<r.  They  called  idols  ruyin,  pfcMynara,  2  Kings  xxiii.  13,'  &c. 
iXX  tfpo«n.A€r?.  The  reference  is  not  clear,  but  see  Deut.  vii.  25 ;  Acts  xix.  36,  37  ;  Jos. 
nit.  iv.  8,  §  10;  xx.  9,  §  2.  Or  does  it  refer  to  defrauding  their  own  Temple  ?  (Mai.  i.  8  ; 
i.  8 — 10.)  <Trrq\Suov  Xtjo-twv  (Matt.  xxi.  13).  Josephus  quotes  a  Greek  historian,  Lysima- 
hus,  who  said  that  from  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  in  robbing  the  Temples  of  their  charms 
hat  city  was  called  Hierosyla  (Temple-plunder)  and  afterwards  changed  to  Hierosolyma ; 
|  story  which  he  angrily  rejects  (c.  Ap.  i.  34). 

|    7  ii.  17—24.    In  verse  24  the  words  of  Isa.  Hi.  5  are  curiously  combined  with  the  sense 
If  Ezek.  xxxvi.  21—23. 

8  The  needfulness  of  this  demonstration  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
?almudists  regarded  perfection  as  possible.  They  denied  the  sinfulness  of  evil  thoughts 
\j interpreting  Ps.  lxvi.  18  to  mean — "If  I  contemplate  iniquity  in  my  heart,  the  Lord 
oes  not  notice  it M  (Kiddushin,  f .  40,  1).  R.  Jehoshua  Ben  Levi,  admitted  to  Paradise 
fithout  dying,  is  asked  if  the  rainbow  has  appeared  in  his  days,  and  answers  "  Yes." 
'Then,"  said  they,  "thou  art  not  the  son  of  Levi,  fcr  the  rainbow  never  appears  when 
here  is  one  perfectly  righteous  man  in  the  world."  "  The  fact  was  that  no  rainbow  had 
ppeared,  but  he  was  too  modest  to  say  so  " !  {Kiddushin,  f.  40,  1). 
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From  this  impassioned  strain  he  descends — in  a  manner  very  cliaraeteristi 
of  his  style — into  a  calmer  tone.  "  But" — some  Jew  might  urge,  in  accordanc 
with  the  stubborn  prejudices  of  theological  assumption,  which  by  dint  o 
assertion,  has  passed  into  invincible  belief — "  but  we  are  circumcised  !  Surel; 
you  would  not  put  us  on  a  level  with  the  uncircumcised— the  dogs  and  sinner 
of  the  Gentiles  ? "  To  such  an  implied  objection,  touching  as  it  does  on 
point  wholly  secondary,  however  primary  might  be  the  importance  which  th 
Jew  attached  to  it,  St.  Paul  can  now  give  a  very  decisive  answer,  because  wit! 
wonderful  power  he  has  already  stripped  them  of  all  genuine  precedence,  am 
involved  them  in  a  common  condemnation.  He  therefore  replies  in  word 
which,  however  calm  and  grave,  would  have  sounded  to  a  Jerusalem  Pharise 
like  stinging  paradox. 

"  Circumcision  is  indeed  an  advantage  if  thou  keepeat  the  Law ;  hut  if  thou  art- 
as  I  have  generically  shown  that  thou  art — a  violator  of  the  Law,  then  thy  circum 
eision  has  become  uncircumcision.1  If,  then,  the  circumcision  of  the  disobedient  Je* 
is  really  uncircumcision,  is  it  not  conversely  plain  that  the  '  uncircumcision  of  th 
obedient  Gentile  is  virtually  circumcision,'  2  and  is  even  in  a  position  to  pass  judg 
jment  upon  Jewish  circumcision?  God  (strange  and  heretical  as  you  may  think  it 
!  loves  the  man  who  does  his  duty  more  than  the  man  who  bears  a  cutting  in  hi 
flesh.  You  praise  literal  circumcision ;  God  praises  the  unseen  circumcision  of  th 
heart.  Offensive  as  the  antithesis  may  sound  to  you,  the  faithless  Jew  is  but  . 
Gentile ;  the  faithful  Gentile  is,  in  God's  sight,  an  honoured  Jew !  Though  non 
may  have  told  you  this  truth  before — though  you  denounce  it  as  blasphemous,  an< 
dangerous,  and  contrary  to  Scripture — yet,  for  all  that,  the  mere  national  Judaira 
is  a  spiritual  nonentity ;  the  Judaism  of  moral  faithfulness  alone  is  dear  to  God,"» 


IV 

OBJECTIONS      AND     CO  NFIKMATIONS< 

"  The  stars  of  morn  shall  see  Him  rise 
Out  of  His  grave,  fresh  as  the  dawning  light ; 
Thy  ransom  paid,  which  man  from  death  redeema. 
His  death  for  man,  as  many  as  offered  life 
Neglect  not,  and  the  benefit  embrace 
Of  faith,  not  void  of  works." — Milton,  Par.  lost,  xii.  422. 

So  far  then,  both  by  fact  and  by  theory,  he  has  shown  that  Jews  and  Gentilei 
are  equal  before  God ;  equally  guilty,  equally  redeemed.  But  here  a  Je? 
might  exclaim  in  horror,  "  Has  the  Jew  then  no  superiority  ?  Is  circumcisioi 
wholly  without  advantage  ?  "     Here  St.  Paul  makes  a  willing  concession,  am 

1  This  is  reluctantly  admitted  even  in  the  Talmud.  The  Rabbis  hold  generally  tha 
"no  circumcised  man  can  see  hell"  (Midr.  TiUin,  7,  2) ;  but  they  get  over  the  mora 
danger  of  the  doctrine  by  saying  that  when  a  guilty  Jew  comes  to  Gehenna,  an  ange 
makes  his  irepiTo/xij  into  aKpo/Svor/a  (Shem.  Eabbah,  138,  13 ;  cf.  1  Mace.  i.  15 ;  Jos.  Antt 
xii.  6,  §  2),  and  they  even  entered  into  minute  particulars  to  show  how  it  was  done. 

a  Ford  quotes  an  Imitation  from  Tillotson— if  we  walk  contrary  to  the  Gospel  "ow 
baptism  is  no  baptism,  and  our  Christianity  is  heathenism  "  (Sermon  on  2  Tim.  ii.  19). 

8  ii.  25—29. 
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Replies,  "  Much  advantage  every  way.     First,  because  they  were  entrusted 

rith  the  oracles  of  God."    The  result  of  that  advantage  was  that  the  Jew 

itood  at  a  higher  stage  of  religious  consciousness  than  the  Gentile.     Judaism 

was  the  religion  of  revelation,  and  therefore  the  religion  of  the  promise;  and 

therefore  the  religion  which  typically  and  symbolically  contained  the  elements 

>f  Christianity ;  and  the  religion  of  the  idea  which  in  Christianity  was  realised. 

Christianity  was,  indeed,  spiritualised  Judaism,  an  advance  from  servitude  to 

'reedoin,  from  nonage  to  majority,  from  childhood  to  maturity,  from  the  flesh 

to  the  spirit ;  yet  even  in  this  view  Judaism  had  been,  by  virtue  of  its  treasure 

bf  revelation,  preparatory  to    the    absolute    religion.1      This   was  its   first 

kdvantage.     What  he  might  have  added  as  his  secondly  and  thirdly,  we  may 

Conjecture  from  a  subsequent  allusion,2  but  at  this  point  he  is  led  into  a 

igression  by  his  eagerness  to  show  that  his  previous  arguments  involved  no 

bandonment  on  God's  part  of  His  own  promises.     This  might  be  urged  as 

objection  to  what  he  has  been  saying.     He  answers  it  in  one  word : — 

Some  of  the  Jews  had  been  unfaithful ;  shall  their  unfaithfulness  nullify  God's 
.aith?  Away  with  the  thought!8  Alike  Scripture  and  reason  insist  on  God's 
truthfulness,  though  every  man  were  thereby  proved  a  liar.  The  horror  with 
which  he  rejects  the  notion  that  God  has  proved  false,  interferes  with  the  clearness 
.of  his  actual  reply.  It  lies  in  the  word  "  some.'9  God's  promises  were  true ;  true 
to  the  nation  as  a  nation ;  for  some  they  had  been  nullified  by  the  moral  disobedience 
Iwhich  has  its  root  in  unbelief,  but  for  all  true  Jews  the  promises  were  true.4 

A  still  bolder  objection  might  be  urged— "All  men,  you  say,  are  guilty.  In 
'their  guilt  lies  the  Divine  necessity  for  God's  scheme  of  justification.  .  Must  not 
God,  then,  be  unjust  in  inflicting  wrath?"  In  the  very  middle  of  the  objection  the 
Apostle  stops  short — first  tc        "  "  ■•  «  ^ 

— "  I  am  speaking  as  men 
repudiate  it  with  horror, 
anticipation,  "  If  it  were  so,  how  shall  God  judge  the  world  ?  "  6    Thus  fortified,  as 
iit  were,  by  the  reductio  ad  absurdum,  and  purified  by  the  moral  justification,  he 
•follows  this  impious  logic  to  its  conclusion—"  God's  truth,  it  seems,  abounded  in  my 
(falseness ;  why,  then,  am  I  still  being  judged  as  a  sinner  ?  and  why  "— "  such  [he 
'(pauses  to  remark]  is  the  blasphemous  language  attributed  to  me!  "— "  why  may  we 
{.not  do  evil  that  good  may  come  ?  "    To  this  monstrous  perversion  of  his  teaching 
'he  deigns  no  further  immediate  reply.     There  are  in  theology,  as  in  nature,  admitted 
•antinomies.    The  relative  truth  of  doctrines,  their  truth  as  regards  mankind,  is  not 
(affected  by  pushing  them  into  the  regions  of  the  absolute,  and  showing  that  they 
|  involve  contradictions  if  thrown  into  syllogisms.     We  may  not  push  the  truths  of 
the  finite  and  the  temporal  into  the  regions  of  the  infinite  and  the  eternal.     Syllo- 
gistically  stated,  the  existence  of  evil  might  be  held  to  demonstrate  either  the  weak- 
ness or  the  cruelty  of  God ;  but  such  syllogisms,  without  the  faintest  attempt  to 
answer  them,  are  flung  aside  as  valueless  and  irrelevant  by  the  faith  and  conscience 
of  mankind.     The  mere  statement  of  some  objections  is  their  most  effective  re- 

1  iii.  2.     "In  vetere  Testamento  Novum  latet,  in  Novo  Testamento  vetus  patet." 

2  ix.  4,  5. 

s  Ten  times  in  this  Epistle  (iii.  4,  6,  31;  vi.  2,  15;  vii.  7,  13;  ix.  14;  xi.  1,  11),  and 
in  1  Cor.  vi.  15 ;  Gal.  ii.  17 ;  iii.  21. 
*  iii.  1-4. 

5  iii.  5.  There  is  an  interesting  reading,  Kara  avQpuirtav.  "Is  God  unjust  who  inflicts 
His  anger  against  men  ?  "  (MSS.  mentioned  by  Rufinus).  rl  epovjmey ;  cf .  vi.  1 ;  vii.  7  ; 
ix.  14,  30.     It  is  found  in  no  other  Epistle. 

6  For  similar  instances  of  entangled  objection  and  reply,  Tholuck  refers  to  vii.  and 
Gal.  iii.    See,  too,  Excursus  XXI,,  "  On  the  Antinomies  of  St.  Paul," 
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futation.  It  shows  that  they  involve  an  absurdity  easily  recognisable.  Howev 
logically  correct,  they  are  so  morally  repulsive,  so  spiritually  false,  that  silence  is 
the  only  answer  of  which  they  are  worthy.  Such  an  objection  is  the  one  which 
Paul  has  just  stated.  It  is  sufficient  to  toss  it  away  with  the  sense  of  shuddering! 
repulsion — the  horror  naturalis— involved  in  a  ^  yivotro.  It  is  enough  to  bid  ii 
avaunt,  as  we  might  avert  with  a  formula  an  evil  omen.  People  say  that  Paul 
taught  the  hideous  lie  that  we  may  sin  to  get  experience — or  sin  to  add  to  Christ'al 
redeeming  glory — or  that  the  end  justifies  the  means ;  or  that  we  may  do  evil  that 

good  may  come.     "  They  say What  say  they  ?    Let  them  say  !  n    All  that  Paul 

has  to  say  to  them  is  merely  that  "  their  judgment  is  just."  x 

What  further,  then,  can  the  Jew  allege  ?  *    Absolutely  nothing !     In  spite  of 
every  objection,  Jew  and  Gentile  are  all  proved  to  be  under  sin.     Here  this  section 
of  the  proof  might  close,  and  on  a  demonstrated  fact  of  human  history  Paul  might 
have  based  his  Gospel  theology.     But  neither  to  himself  nor  to  his  readers  would! 
the  proof  have  seemed  complete  without  Old  Testament  sanation.     He  therefore  ; 
proceeds  to  quote  a  number  of  fragmentary  passages  from  the  fifth,  tenth,  fourteenth,  I 
and  hundred-and-fortieth  Psalms,  and  from  the  fifty-ninth  of  Isaiah,  the  validity  of  I 
which,  in  this  connexion,  he  rests  upon  their  use  of  the  word  "  all,"  which  implies! 
Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles.     The  Law  (which    here  means  the  Old  Testament 
generally)  must  include  the  Jews,  because  it  is  specially  addressed  to  Jews.     The 
intention,  then,  of  the  Law  "  is  that  every  mouth  may  be  stopped,  and  all  the  world 
be  recognised  as  guilty  before  God  ;  "  guilty  because3  by  the  works  of  the  Law*B 
seeing  that,  as  a  fact,  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile  has  obeyed  it — no  flesh  shall  be| 
justified  before  God.     Half,  then,  of  his  task  is  done.     For  before  he  could  prove 
the  thesis  of  i.  17,  that  in  the  Gospel  was  being  revealed  a  justification  by  faith — it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  demonstrate  that  by  no  other  means  could  justification  be 
attained.     "For" — and  here  he  introduces  an  anticipative  thought,  which  later  on 
in  his  epistle  he  will  have  seriously  to  prove — "  by  the  Law  is  the  full  knowledge 
of  sin."6 


V. 

JUSTIFICATION  BY  FAITH. 


^titi:  \  (c^fc&r0^ }  *- sunt  necessariae  sed  non  iustmcant 

3.  [  Dei  et  fidei,  coram  Deo  justificat." 

Luther,  Colloqu.  i.  3d. 

iii.  "But  now,"  he  says,  and  this  introduces  one  of  the  fullest  and  weightiest 
passages  in  all  his  writings,  "without  the  Law" — which  all  have  failed  to  keep— 

i  iii.  5-8. 

2  iii.  9,  »rpoexo/Ae0a  properly  means  "use  as  a  pretext;"  the  reading  rrpoKarexofiev  irep«r<rtfr 
of  D,  G,  Syr.  is  a  gloss  to  give  the  meaning  of  irpoexo/x«>,  "do  we  excel?"  which  suits  the 
sense  far  better.  Wetstein  renders  it  "are  we  (the  Jews)  surpassed  by  the  Gen  tiles  ?" 
But  as  the  Greek  Fathers  made  it  mean  "have  we  the  advantage?"  (Vulg.  praeccllimus), 
perhaps  the  sense  is  admissible  here. 

3  iii.  19.     A.eyet  speaks,  \a\el  utters  :cf.  John  viii.  43,  \a\Cavf  \6yov.    This  is  the  only 
place  in  the  New  Testament  where  our  translators  have  rendered  $«m  by  "  therefore, 
though  it  occurs  twenty-two  times.    Everywhere  else  they  render  it  " for  "  or  "because. 
It  may  mean  "  therefore  "  in  classical  Greek,  but  fitb  is  the  usual  New  Testament  word  in 
this  sense.     If  rendered  "because,"  a  comma  only  should  be  placed  after  0e6. 

4  ipya  v6fx.ov,  the  works  of  any  law,  whether  ritual,  Mosaic,  or  general,  and  whether  as 
to  the  works  prescribed  by  it,  or  those  produced  by  it. 

6  iii.  9—20. — ciriynaw  a/xapn'as,  and  therefore  the  Law  cannot  justify,  since,  as  Calvin 
says,  "  Ex  eadem  scatebra  non  prodeunt  vita  et  mors." 
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the  righteousness  of  God,"  both  in  itself  and  as  an  objective  gift  of  justification 
i  man,  "  has  been  manifested,  being  witnessed  to  by  the  Law  and  the  Prophets." 
he  nature  of  that  witness  he  will  show  later  on ;  at  present  he  pauses  to  give  a 
Her,  and  indeed  an  exhaustive,  definition  of  what  he  means  by  "  the  righteousness 

God."  "  I  mean  the  righteousness  of  God  accepted  by  means  of  faith  in  Jesus 
irist,  coining  to  and  upon  all  believers — all,  for  there  is  no  difference.  For  all 
oned,  and  are  failing  to  attain  the  glory  of  God,  being  justified  freely  by  His 
*ace,  by  means  of  the  redemption  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  whom  God  set  forth  as 
propitiation,1  by  means  of  faith  in  His  blood,  for  the  manifestation  of  His  own 
ghteousness" — which  righteousness  might  otherwise  have  been  doubted  or  mis- 
nderstood — "  because  of  the  praetermission  of  past  sins  in  God's  forbearance;  with 
view  (I  say)  to  the  manifestation  of  this  righteousness  at  this  present  epoch,  that 

might,  by  a  divine  paradox,  and  by  a  new  and  divinely  predestined  righteousness, 
)  just  and  the  justifier  of  him  whose  life  springs  from  faith  in  Jesus."  2 

Let  us  pause  to  enumerate  the  separate  elements  of  this  great  statement, 
i  brings  before  us  in  one  view — 

1.  Justification, — the  new  relation  of  reconcilement  between  man  and  God. 

2.  Faith, — man's  trustful  acceptance  of  God's  gift,  rising  to  absolute  self- 
nrrender,  culminating  in  personal  union  with  Christ,  working  within  him  as 

spirit  of  new  life. 

3.  The  universality  of  this  justification  by  faith, — a  possibility  offered  to, 
ecause  needed  by,  all. 

4.  This  means  of  salvation  given,  not  earned,  nor  to  be  earned ;  a  free  gift/ 
ue  to  the  free  favour  or  grace  of  God. 

5.  The  object  of  this  faith,  the  source  of  this  possibility  of  salvation,  the 
ife  and  death  of  Christ,  as  being  (i.)  a  redemption — that  is,  a  ransom  of 
liankind  from  the  triple  bondage  of  the  law,  of  sin,  and  of  punishment ; 
Iii.)  a  propitiatory  victim,3— not  (except  by  a  rude,  imperfect,  and  most  mis- 

1  Ver.  25.  This  ver3e  is  "the  Acropolis  of  the  Christian  faith*'  (Olshausen). 
InokvTpuxrts  (not  in  LXX.)  implies — i.,  bondage ;ii.,  ransom;  iii.,  deliverance  (Eph.  i.  7). 
jlany  most  eminent  theologians  (Origen,  Theodoret,  Theophylact,  Augustine,  Erasmus, 
!,utker,  Calvin,  Grotius,  Calovius,  Olshausen,  Tholuck,  &c.)  make  l\a<rrrjpiov  mean 
!f  mercy-seat,"  since  iKa<r7rjp<.ov  is  the  invariable  word  for  the  capporetk  in  the  LXX. 
Ex.  xxv.,  passim,  &c),  which  never  uses  it  for  an  expiatory  sacrifice  (flOjua).  Philo  also 
ViL  Mos.,  p.  668;  cf.  Jos.  Antt.  iii.  6,  §  5)  calls  the  mercy -seat  a  symbol,  iAew  5wa>eu?. 
t  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  suppose  how  Hellenist  readers  of  this  Epistle  could  attach 
,ny  other  meaning  to  it.  The  capporeth  between  the  Shekinah  and  the  Tables  of  the 
jaw,  sprinkled  with  atoning  blood  by  the  High  Priest  as  he  stood  behind  the  rising 
ncense,  is  a  striking  image  of  Christ  (Heb.  ix.  25).  I  quite  agree  with  Lange  in  calling 
fritzsche's  remark,  "Valeat  absurda  explicatio,  an  '  ignorantly  contemptuous  one;" 
>ut  as  Christ  is  noivkere  else  in  the  New  Testament  compared  to  the  mercy -seat,  and 
he  comparison  would  here  be  confined  to  the  single  word,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
he  word,  though  ambiguous,  must  here  bear  an  analogous  meaning  to  l\a<rixbs,  also 
endered  "  a  propitiation  "  in  1  John  iv.  10.  — 

2  iii.  22 — 27.  Bengel  points  out  the  grandeur  of  this  evangelic  paradox.  In  the  Law 
>od  is  just  and  condemns;  in  the  Gospel  He  is  just  and  forgives.  God's  judicial 
ighteousness  both  condemns  and  pardons.  On  God's  "praetermission"  of  past  sins 
iii.  25,  7rape<xis,  praetermissio,  not  a^eo-i?,  remissio)  compare  Ps.  lxxxi.  12 ;  Acts  xiv.  16 ; 
Kvii.  30 ;  Lev.  xvi.  10.  Tholuck  calls  the  Atonement  "the  divine  theodicy  for  the  past 
aistory  of  the  world." 

3  "Here  is  a  foundation  for  the  Anselmic  theory  of  satisfaction,  but  not  for  its 
grossly  anthropopathic  execution."  Schaff,  ad  he,  (Lange's  Romans,  2--7).  And  this  is 
*nly  the  external  aspect  of  the  death  of  Clirist,  the  merely  judicial  aspect  pertaining  to 
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leading  anthropomorphism)  as  regards  God,  but  from  the  finite  and  imperfect 
standpoint  of  man ;  and  therefore  the  Apostle  adds  that  Christ  becomes  sucf 
to  us  by  moans  of  faith  in  His  blood. 

6.  The  reason  for  this, — the  manifestation  of  God's  righteousness,  whic( 
might  otherwise  have  been  called  in  question,  because  of  the  pretermission  o| 
past  sins. 

7.  The  end  to  be  attained, — that,  m  perfect  consistency  with  justice, 
might  justify  all  whose  new  life  had  its  root  in  faith. 

Boasting  then  is  impossible,  since  merit  is  non-existent.  By  ivorks  it  1 
unattainable ;  by  the  very  conception  of  faith  it  is  excluded.  This  holds  tru< 
alike  for  Jew  and  Pagan,  and  Justification  is  God's  free  gift  to  man  as  man, 
because  He  is  One,  and  the  God  alike  of  Jews  and  Gentiles.  To  the  Jev 
faith  is  the  source,  to  the  Gentile  the  instrument  of  this  justification.3 

But  here  another  objection  has  to  be  combated.  The  Jew  might  say,  "  By  thii 
faith  of  yours  you  are  nullifying  the  Law" — meaning  by  the  Law  the  whole  Mosai< 
dispensation,  and  generally  the  Old  Testament  as  containing  the  history  of  th( 
covenant  people.  On  the  contrary,  St.  Paul  replies,  I  am  establishing  it  on  a  firma 
basis  j3  for  I  am  exhibiting  it  in  its  true  position,  manifesting  it  in  its  true  relations 
showing  it  to  be  the  divinely-necessary  part  of  a  greater  system ;  adding  to  tin 
depth  of  its  spirituality,  rendering  possible  the  cheerful  obedience  to  its  require- 
ments ;  indicating  its  divine  fulfilment.  I  am  showing  that  the  consciousness  o: 
sin  which  came  by  the  Law  is  the  indispensable  preparation  for  the  reception  o: 
grace.  Let  us  begin  at  the  very  beginning.  Let  us  go  back  from  Moses  even  t< 
Abraham.  What  did  he,  our  father,  gain  by  works?4  By  his  works  he  gainec 
nothing  before  God,  as  St.  Paul  proves  by  the  verse  that  "  He  believed  God,  and  il 
was  imputed  to  him  for  righteousness."*    That  word  "imputed"  repeated  elevei 

the  sphere  of  Law.  The  inward  motive — the  element  in  which  God's  essential  nature  ii 
revealed,  is  the  grace  of  God  (Rom.  iii.  24). 

1  Ver.  28,  "  Therefore  [but  yap,  N,  A]  we  reckon  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faitl 
without  the  works  of  the  Law."  This  is  the  verse  in  which  Luther  interpolated  the  wore 
u  alone" — "  Vox  Sola  tot  clamoribus  lapidata"  (Erasm.).  Hence  the  name  Solifidian, 
It  was  a  legitimate  inference,  and  was  already  existing  in  the  Nuremberg  Bible  (1483; 
and  the  Genoese  (1476),  but  was  an  unfortunate  apparent  contradiction  of  ovk  i<  merem 
povov  (James  ii.  24).  But  Luther's  famous  preface  shows  sufficiently  that  he  recognised 
the  necessity  of  works  in  the  same  sense  as  St.  James  (see  Ait.  xi.,  xii.).  Luther  was 
not  guilty  of  the  foolish  error  which  identifies  faith  with  mere  belief  ;  and  yet,  perhaps, 
his  mode  of  dealing  with  this  verse  led  to  hi3  rash  remark  as  to  the  impossibility  oi 
reconciling  the  two  Apostles  (Colloqu.  ii.  203). 

2  iii.    27 — 30,    TrepiTO/uT)*'  c«  irioTctos     .     .     .     aKpofZvariav  8iot  r»]?  irurreoif   seems    to    imply 

some  real  difference  in  the  Apostle's  view,  though  Meyer  (usually  such  a  purist)  here 
denies  it.  Calvin  sees  a  shade  of  irony  in  it — "  This  is  the  grand  difference  :  the  Jew  is 
saved  ex  fide,  the  Gentile  per  fidem  !  '  Bengel  is  probably  right  when  he  says  that  it 
implies  the  priority  of  the  Jews,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  Gospel  from  them  by  the 
Gentiles ; — the  Jews  as  an  outgrowth  of  faith,  the  Gentiles  by  the  means  of  the  faith, 
(see  Gal.  iii.  22— 2(5). 

3  iii.  31.     See  chap.  vi.  ;  viii.  4  ;  xiii.  10. 

4  iv.    1.      If  we   do    not    omit   evprjKevai.    (with  B),   Kara  <rap*ca  must  go   with  ripriKtou. 
not  as  in  A.  V.  with  narepa.    It  means,   "  What  did  he  obtain  by  purely  human  efforts  ? 
e.g.,  by  circumcision  (Baur) ;  propriis  viribns  (Grot.);  Nach  rein  menschlicher  Weist 
(De  "Wette).     St.  Paul  here  attacks  a  position  which  afterwards  became  a  stronghold  of 
Talmudists. 

5  St.  Paul  here  follows  the  LXX.,  which  changes  the  active  Into  the  passive.  The 
faith  of  Abraham  was  a  common  subject  of  discussion  in  Jewish  schools.  See  some 
remarkable  parallels  in  1  Mace.  ii.  52 ;  Philo's  eulogy  of  faith,  De  Abrahamo,  ii.  39  :  De 
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imea  in  the  chapter,  is  the  keynote  of  the  entire  passage,  and  is  one  of  very  primary 
Importance  in  the  argument  with  the  Jews,  who  held  that  Abraham  obeyed  the  Law 
^efore  it  was  given.1  To  us,  perhaps,  it  is  of  secondary  importance,  since  the 
jlpostle  did  not  derive  his  views  from  these  considerations,  but  discovered  the  truths 

Ievealed  to  him  in  passages  which,  until  he  thus  applied  them,  would  not  have  been 
een  to  involve  this  deeper  significance.  It  required,  as  De  Wette  says,  no  small 
penetration  thus  to  unite  the  climax  of  religious  development  with  the  historic 
;>oint  at  which  the  series  of  religious  developments  began.  To  a  worker,  he  argues, 
he  pay  is  not  "  imputed"  as  a  favour,  but  paid  as  a  debt ;  but  Abraham's  faith  was 

imputed"  to  him  for  righteousness,  just  as  it  is  to  all  who  believe  on  Him  who 
ustifies  the  ungodly.  This  truth  David  also  indicates  when  he  speaka  of  the 
llessedness  of  the  man  to  whom  God  imputeth  righteousness,  or,  which  comes  to  the 
lame  thing,  «'  does  not  impute  sin."  Now  this  imputation  can  have  nothing  to  do 
jrith  circumcision,  because  the  phrase  is  used  at  a  time  before  Abraham  was  circum- 
jised,  and  circumcision  was  only  a  sign2  of  the  righteousness  imputed  to  him 
ieoause  of  his  faith,  that  he  might  be  regarded  as  "  the  father  of  the  faithful," 
whether  they  be  circumcised  or  uncircumcised.  Had  the  great  promise  to  Abraham, 
n  which  all  Jews  relied,  come  to  him  by  the  Law?  Not  so,  for  two  reasons, 
first,  because  the  promise  was  long  prior  to  the  Law,  and  would  have  been  nullified 
f  it  were  made  to  depend  on  a  subsequent  law ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  Law 
(auses  the  sense  of  wrongdoing,3  and  so  works  wrath,  not  promise.  Hence,  it  was 
|he  strength  of  Abraham's  faith  looking  to  God's  promise  in  spite  of  his  own  and 
larah's  age,4  which  won  him  the  imputed  righteousness ;  and  this  was  recorded  for 
is  because  the  faith,  and  the  promise,  and  the  paternity,  are  no  mere  historic  circum- 
itances,  but  have  all  of  them  a  spiritual  significance,  full  of  blessedness  for  all  who 

believe  on  Him  who  raised  Jesus  our  Lord  from  the  dead,  who  was  delivered  up 
or  our  sins,  and  raised  for  our  justification."* 

This,  then,  is  the  proof  that  the  doctrine  of  Justification  is  not  contrary  to 
Scripture,  and  does  not  vilipend,  but  really  establishes  the  Law ;  and  into  the 
last  verse  are  skilfully  introduced  the  new  conceptions  of  Christ's  death  for 
ur  sin,  and  His  resurrection  to  procure  our  imputed  righteousness,  which  are 
urther  developed  in  the  subsequent  chapters. 

But  first,  having  proved  his  point,  he  dwells  on  its  blessed  consequences, 
rhich  may  be  summed  up  in  the  two  words  Peace  and  Hope. 

These  are  treated  together.  We  have  Peace,6  because  through  Christ  we  have 
ur  access  into  the  free  favour  of  God,  and  can  exult  not  only  in  the  hope  of  the 

)lut.  Norm.  i.  586.     Nay,  since  the  plural  "laws"  is  used  in  Gen.  xxvi.  5,  Rabh  hell 
hat  he  kept  both  the  written  and  the  oral  law  ( Yoma,  f.  28.  2). 
i  Kiddushin,  I  82,  1. 

2  iv.  11.  The  word  "seal"  (nw)  occurs  in  the  formula  of  circumcision  (Berackd% 
iii.  1).  A  circumcised  child  was  called  "an  espoused  of  blood"  &c .  to  God 
Ex.  iv.  26). 

3  See  vii.  7,  seqq, 

4  In  iv.  19  the  ov  should  be  omitted  («,  A,  B,  0.  Syr.,  Ac).  He  did  perceive  and  con- 
Ider  the  weakness  of  his  own  body,  but  yet  had  faith.  In  fact,  "  not  considering  his  own 
>odv  n  contradicts  Gen.  xvii.  17.  ° 


*  iv.  1— 2o.  In  verse  25  the  first  &£  is  retrospective,  the  second  is  prospective ;  fit(i  ra 
apaTTTwftaTa,  on  account  of  our  transgressions;"  5ta  rqv  SikcuWiv,  "to  secure  our  beiiK 
ustified.  Luther  calls  this  verse  "  a  little  covenant,  in  which  all  Christianity  is  com 
irehended. 

#  V'^  l*^  is  the  be1tttr  suPP°rted  reading  (*,  A,  B,  C,  D,  K,  L) ;  but  SXo^v  gives 
»y  far  the  better  sense,  and  the  other  reading  may  be  due  to  the  Pietistic  tendency  of  the 
liectionanes  to  make  sentences  hortative,— which  apparently  began  to  work  very  early, 
■or  a  defence  of  irate*,  I  may  refer  to  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Beet's  able  commentary  on  the 
ppistle,  which  reached  me  too  late  for  use, 
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future,  but  even  in  the  afflictions  of  the  present,  which  tend  to  hope  because  fir* 
they  work  endurance,  then  approved  firmness.1  The  certainty  of  our  Hope  is  du< 
to  the  love  of  God  poured  into  our  hearts  by  His  Holy  Spirit,  and  unmistakable  t< 
us,  since,  by  a  stretch  of  self-sacrifice  unknown  to  humanity,2  Christ  died  for  ua 
not  because  of  any  justice,  much  less  any  goodness  of  ours,  but  while  we  were  ye 
sinners  and  enemies.  And  since  we  have  been  reconciled  to  God  by  His  death 
much  more  shall  we  be  saved  by  His  life,  so  that  our  hope—founded  on  this  recon- 
ciliation to  God— may  even  acquire  a  tinge  of  exultation.8  Our  Peace,  then,  is  ai 
immediate  sentiment  which  requires  no  external  proof ;  and  our  Hope  is  founded  01 
the  love  of  God  assured  to  us  in  three  ways— namely,  by  Christ's  death  for  us  whiL 
we  were  yet  enemies  to  God ;  on  the  strength  to  endure  afflictions  and  see  theii 
blessed  issue ;  and  above  all  on  union  with  Christ  in  death  and  life.4 

And  this  universality  of  Sin,  and  universality  of  Justification,  leads  Pau 
to  one  of  his  great  sketches  of  the  religious  history  of  humanity.  To  hin 
that  history  was  summed  up  in  three  great  moments  connected  with  the  livei 
of  Adam,  Moses,  and  Christ,  of  which  the  mission  of  Moses  was  the  leas 
important.  Those  three  names  corresponded  to  three  stages  in  the  world'* 
religious  history-— Promise,  Law,  and  Faith— of  which  the  third  is  the  realisa 
tion  of  the  first.  Adam  was  a  type  of  Christ,  and  each  stood  as  it  were  ai 
the  head  of  long  lines  of  representatives.  Each  represents  the  principle  c: 
a  whole  soon.  Adam's  first  sin  developed  a  principle  from  which  none  o: 
his  posterity  could  be  free ;  and  Christ  introduced  the  possibility  of  a  ne* 
and  saving  principle,  the  necessity  for  which  had  been  made  manifest  by  th 
dispensation  of  Moses.  Here,  however,  as  so  often,  the  logical  statement  ii 
incomplete  and  entangled,  owing  to  the  rush  of  the  Apostle's  thoughts.6 

"  So  then,  as  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  by  sin  death,  and  m 
death  extended  to  all  men  on  the  ground  that  all  sinned,"  •  he  probably  meant  t< 

1  Matt.  v.  10—12;  Acts  v.  41 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  13,  14;  2  Cor.  xii.  10,  11. 

2  v.  7,  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  Erasmus,  Calvin,  Meyer,  &c,  make  no  different 
between  dyaflbs,  "good,"  and  StWos,  "just,"  as  though  St.  Paul  meant  "one  wouL 
scarcely  die  for  a  good  man,  though  possibly  one  might."  It  is,  however,  more  probabl 
that  St.  Taul  meant  "  one  would  not  die  merely  for  a  man  of  ordinary  integrity,  but  fo: 
a  truly  good  man  one  might  even  dare  to  die  "  (cf.  Cic.  De  Off.  iii.  15). 

v.  11,  dAAd  koX  Kav\ u>fX€voi.  *  Verses  1 — 12. 

5  1  Cor.  xv.  45.  The  difference  between  Adam  and  Eve  (1  Tim.  ii.  14)  was  a  smalle 
matter,  and  one  which  had  little  or  no  bearing  on  the  destiny  of  the  human  being 
whether  male  or  female. 

6  Pages  and  almost  volumes  of  controversy  have  been  written  on  verse  12.  itf  <3  irdvre 
w*pTov.  Many  make  the  <5  masc.t  and,  referring  it  to  Adam,  render  it  "  in  whom  '(Aug.) 
or,    '  by  whose  means  "  (Grot.),  or  "  on  whose  account "  (Chrys.).     There  can,  however 


ply 

was  universal,  and  that  the  universality  of  death  was  a  proof  of  this,  it  certainly  seem 
admissible  to  understand  €<£*  <5  in  the  universal  sense  of  "in  accordance  with  the  fac  , 
that."    It  is  here  used  in  a  larger  and  looser  causal  connexion  than  usual.     Sin  an«|) 
death  are  universal,  and  are  inseparably  linked  together ;  it  might  be  supposed  tha 
where  there  was  no  law  there  was  no  sin  ;  it  is  true  that  sin  is  not  fully  imputed  wher 
there  is  no  law ;  but  death  entered  the  world  through  sin,  and  so  death  passed  upon  al 
men,"  which  shows  that— which  involves  the  presupposition  that— all  sinned."    This  i 
Baur's  view,  and  if  it  be  tenable,  the  discussions  about  "original  sin,"  "inherent  total! 
depravity,"  &c,  are  irrelevant  to  this  passage  (Baur,  Paul.  ii.  183—186).    Let  us,  at  an;  * 
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as  the  second  half  of  the  parallel,  "  so,  too,  by  one  man  came  justification,  and 

e  was  offered  to  all."  The  conclusion  of  the  sentence  was,  however,  displaced 
jtho  desire  to  meet  a  difficulty.  He  had  said,  "  all  sinned,' *  but  some  one  might 
ct,  "  How  so  ?  you  have  already  told  us  that  where  there  is  no  law  there  is  no 
isgression ;  how,  then,  could  men  sin  between  Adam  and  Moses  ?  "  The  answer 
ar  from  clear  to  understand.  St.  Paul  might  perhaps  have  referred  to  the  law 
nature, J;he  transgression  of  which  involved  sin  ;  but  what  he  says  is  that  "  till 
law,  sin  was  in  the  world,  but  sin  is  not  imputed  when  there  is  no  law."     If  he 

said,  "sin  is  not  brought  into  prominent  self -consciousness,"  his  meaning 
lid  have  been  both  clear  and  consistent,  but  the  verb  used  (iWoyeirai)  does  not 
lit  of  this  sense.     Perhaps  we  may  take  the  word  popularly  to  imply  that  "  it  is 

so  fully  reckoned  or  imputed,"  a  view  which  may  find  its  illustration  in  our 
•d's  remark  that  the  sin  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  was  less  unpardonable  than 
t  of  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida.  It  seems  as  if  he  meant  to  imply  a  distinction 
ween  "  sin  "  in  general,  and  the  "  transgression  "  of  some  special  law  or  laws  in 
jticular.1  "Every  sin,"  as  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  says,  "may  be  called  a  trans- 
ssion  in  so  far  as  it  transgresses  a  natural  law  ;  but  it  is  a  more  serious  thing  to 
isgress  a  law  both  natural  and  written.  And  so,  when  the  law  was  given,  trans- 
ssion  increased  and  deserved  greater  anger."  But  the  only  proof  which  St.  Paul 
rs  that  there  was  sin  during  this  period  is  that,  throughout  it,  death  also 
ped.2  When,  however,  he  passes  from  this  somewhat  obscure  reply  (13,  14), 
how  how  Adam  was  a  type  of  Christ,  his  meaning  again  becomes  clear.  He 
lis  first  on  the  points  of  difference  (15 — 18),  and  then  on  those  of  resemblanc 

19).  The  differences  between  the  results^caused  by  Adam  and  Christ  are  dif- 
snces  both  qualitative  and  quantitative — both  in  degree  and  kind. 

By  Adam's  one  transgression  the  many  died,  but  the  free  grace  of  Christ 
unded  to  the  many  in  a  far  greater  degree.3 

>,  imitate  St.  Paul  in  dwelling  rather  on  the  positive  than  the  negative  side,  rather  on 
ist  than  Adam,  rather  on  the  superabundance  of  grace  than  the  origin  of  sin. 
1  So  most  of  the  commentators.     "  Sine  lege  potest  esse  quis  iniquus  sed  non  praevari- 
>r"  (Augustine).     Luther  explains  ekXoyelrai,     sin  is  not  minded  " — "man  achtet  ihrer 
it." 

\*  Ver.  14,  "Even  over  those  who  had  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's 
regression  " — i.e.,  who  had  broken  no  positive  direct  command — whose  a^apria  was 
a  definite  Trapa/Wie.  Dr.  Schaff  (Lange's  Romans,  p.  191,  E.T.)  gives  a  useful  sketch 
he  theories  about  original  sin  and  imputation.  1.  The  Pantheistic  and  Necessitarian 
ses  sin  inherent  in  our  finite  constitution,  the  necessary  result  of  matter.  2.  The 
jAGIAN  treats  Adam's  sin  as  a  mere  bad  example.  3.  The  Pr*e-Adamio  explains  sin 
antenatal  existence,  metempsychosis,  &c.  4.  The  Augustinian — all  men  sinned  in 
im  (cf.  Heb.  vii.  9,  10).  "Persona  corrumpit  naturam,  natura  corrumpit  personam" 
e.f  Adam's  sin  caused  a  sinful  nature,  and  sinful  nature  causes  individual  sin.     This 

imany  subdivisions  according  as  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  was  regarded  as 
Immediate  ;  (£)  Mediate ;  or  (y)  Antecedent.  5.  The  Federal — vicarious  represent 
on  of  mankind  in  Adam,  in  virtue  of  a  one-sided  {fxovoirKevpov)  contract  of  God  with 
i  {foedu-s  operum,  or  naturae) ;  with  subdivisions  of  (a)  The  Augustino-f ederal ;  (/s)  The 
ely  federal  or  forensic.  6.  The  New  England  Calvinists,  who  deny  imputation  and 
inguish  between  natural  ability  and  moral  inability  to  keep  innocence.  7.  The 
tfiNiAN,  which  regards  hereditary  corruption  not  as  sin  or  guilt,  but  as  infirmity,  a 
.adive  condition,  &c.  I  ask,  would  Paul  have  been  willing  to  enter  into  all  these 
stions  ?  Have  they  in  any  way  helped  the  cause  of  Christianity  or  deepened  vital 
gion  ?  Can  they  be  of  primary  importance,  since  the  traces  of  them  in  Scripture  are 
light  that  scarcely  any  two  theologians  entirely  agree  about  them  ?  Do  they  tend  to 
nility  and  charity  and  edification,  or  to  "  vain  word-battlings  "  ? 
3  The  contrast  is  between  plurality  and  unity  ;  the  phrase  "  the  many"  (not  "many," 
n  Luther  and  the  E.V.)  does  not  for  a  moment  imply  any  exception  (e.g.,  Enoch,  or 
ah).  It  is  merely  due  to  the  fact  that  "all  "  may  sometimes  be  "  a  few  "  (Aug.). 
.damus  et  Christus,"  says  Bengel,  "secundum  rationes  contrarias,  conveniunt  in 
itivo,  differunt  in  comparativo.  See  Bentley,  Sermon  upon  Popery  Opp.  iii.  244. 
|jerve  tho  parallel  between  the  nntna,  KaraKpLfia,  x*pw*,  8i*a<Wa,  of  verse  16  and  the 
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ii.  The  condemnation  of  the  race  to  death  sprang  from  the  single  transgression 
of  one  ;  the  sentence  of  acquittal  was  freely  passed  in  spite  of  many  transgressions 

in.  By  the  transgression  of  Adam  began  the  reign  of  death  ;  far  more  shall  all 
who  are  receiving  the  superabundance  of  grace  of  the  gift  of  righteousness  reiSf 
in  life  by  the  One,  Jesus  Christ.  But  with  these  differences  there  is  also  a  paralle 
of  deeper  resemblance.  One  transgression  (Adam's  sin),  and  one  sentence  of  coa 
demnation  on  all ;  one  act  of  righteousness  (Christ's  death),  and  one  justification 
which  gives  life  to  all;- by  the  disobedience  of  the  one,*  the  many  were  made 
sinners  ;^  by  the  obedience  of  the  one,  the  many  shall  be  made  righteous.3  Thm 
bt.  Paul  states  the  origin  of  sin  in  this  passage ;  but  however  he  might  have  solved 
the  antinomy  of  its  generic  necessity  and  individual  origin,  which  he  leaves  unsolved 
he  would  certainly  have  been  ready  to  say  with  Pseudo-Baruch  that  "  every  one  oi 
us  is  the  Adam  to  his  own  soul." 

But  hore  once  more  the  question  recurs,  What  then  of  the  Law  P  la  that 
divine  revelation  to  go  for  nothing  P  To  that  question  St.  Paul  has  already 
given  one  answer  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  :  he  now  gives  another, 
which  till  explained  might  well  have  caused  a  shock.  To  the  Galatians  he  had 
explained  that  the  ante- Messianic  period  was  the  tirocinium  of  the  world,  and 
that  during  this  period  the  Law  was  necessary  as  a  psedagogic  discipline. 
To  the  Romans  he  presents  a  new  point  of  view,  and  shows  that  the  Law 
was  not  merely  a  corrective  system  thrust  in  between  the  promise  and  its  ful- 
filment,, but  an  essential  factor  in  the  religious  development  of  the  world.  It 
appears  in  the  new  aspect  of  a  "  power  of  sin,"  in  order  that  by  creating  the 
knowledge  of  sin  it  may  mediate  between  sin  and  grace.  The  Law,  he  says, 
came  in  (the  word  he  uses  has  an  almost  disparaging  sound,4  which  probably, 
however,  he  did  not  intend)  "that  transgression  might  multiply."  A  terrible 
purpose  indeed,  and  one  which  he  subsequently  explained  (chap,  vii.):  butj 
even  here  he  at  once  hastens  to  add  that  where  sin  multiplied,  grace  super- 

l 
irapdnTUfia,  icaTa/cpi^a,  8t«ca«w,aa,  and  Si*atWi*  of  verse  18.  The  distinction  between  these 
words  seems  to  be  as  follows  :— 1.  StKalujfia,  actio  justificativa,  RechtsfertigungsthaL  the 
act  which  declares  us  just.  2.  WiWt?,  the  process  of  justification.  3.  SiKaio<rvvr,  the 
condition  of  being  justified.  Rothe  quotes  Arist.,  Eth.  Nic,  v.  10,  where  WiVa  w 
defined  as  to  iravopOtop-a  tow  aStK^aTo*.  In  verse  16,  D,  E,  F,  G,  read  afiapTrjfiaro^ 
xv  1T^L(i.am,  says  Lutner>  stuck  his  tootn>  not  int°  an  apple,  but  into  a  stachcl,  namely, 
the  Divine  command.  Pelagius,  in  his  commentary  on  Romans  (preserved  in  Augustine's 
works),  renders  St  «/&?  av6pu>7rov,  "per  unum  kominem,  Evam/"  Philo's  views  about  the 
Fall  may  be  seen  in  his  Lcgg.  Alleg.  ii.  73—106.  He  regards  gluttony  and  lust  as  the 
source  of  all  evil,  and  considers  that  all  men  are  born  in  sin,  i.e.,  under  the  dominion  of 
sensuality  (De  Mundi  Opif.  37 ;  Vit.  Mos.  iii.  675).  "  God  made  not  death,  but  ungodly 
men  vdth  their  works  called  it  to  them  "  (Wisd.  i.  13—16). 

2  In  what  wag  they  were  made  sinners  St.  Paul  nowhere  defines.  There  is  no 
distinctive  Pelagianism,  or  Traducianism,  hare.  To  say  with  Meyer,  "men  were  placed 
in  the  category  of  sinners  because  they  sinned  in  and  with  Adam's  fall."  is,  as  Lange 
remarks,  not  exegesis,  but  Augustinian  dogmatics.  St.  Paul  simply  accepted  the  uni- 
versal fact  of  death  as  a  proof  of  the  universal  fact  of  sin,  and  regards  death  and  sin 
as  beginning  with  Adam.  Beza,  Bengel,  Reuss,  &c,  understand  Kar^Tadrjaav  and 
Karaa-raOricroirrcu  in  an  imputative  sense — "regarded  as  sinners" — which  is  a  defensible 
translation,  and  makes  the  parallel  more  complete. 

3  Vs.  12—20. 

,4  X:  2,°»  waP"^^^»  Vulg.  Subintravit,  " supervened, "  "came  in  besides,"  cf.  npcaeri^ 
Gal.  ui.  19.  In  Gal.  ii.  4  the  surreptitious  notion  of  ndpa  is  derived  from  the  context. 
The  notion  of  "between,"  "medio  tempore  subingressa  est,"  is  not  in  the  word  itself. 
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ounded,  that  as  sin  reigned  in  death,  so  also  grace  might  reign  through 
jhteousness  into  life  eternal,  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.1 
The  next  chapter  (vi.)  is  of  vast  importance  as  stating  an  objection  which 
ight  well  be  regarded  as  deadly,  and  as  showing  us  how  best  to  deal  with  an 
parent  paradox.  If  grace  superabounds  over  sin,  why  should  we  not  con- 
iue  in  sin  ?  After  first  throwing  from  him  the  hateful  inference  with  a 
Perish  the  thought !  "  he  proceeds  in  this  chapter  to  prove,  first  in  a  mystic 
L  1 — 15),  and  then  in  a  more  popular  exposition  (15 — 23),  the  moral  consc- 
iences of  his  doctrine.  In  the  first  half  of  this  chapter  he  uses  the 
staphor  of  death,  in  the  latter  the  metaphor  of  emancipation,  to  illustrate 
e  utter  severance  between  the  Christian  and  sin. 

Ideally,  theoretically,  it  should  be  needless  to  tell  the  Christian  not  to  sin ;  he  is 
zd  to  sin ;  the  very  name  of  "  elect "  or  "  saint "  excludes  the  entire  conception 
sin,  because  the  Christian  is  "  IN  CHRIST."  Those  two  words  express  the  very 
intessence  of  all  that  is  most  distinctive  in  St.  Paul's  theology,  and  yet  they  are 
sntical  with  the  leading  conception  of  St.  John,  who  (we  are  asked  to  believe) 
Qs  at  him  in  the  Apocalypse  as  Balaam  and  Jezebel,  a  sham  Jew,  and  a  false 
ostle!  That  the  two  words  "in  Christ"  sum  up  the  distinctive  secret,  the 
srealed  mystery  of  the  Christian  life,  especially  as  taught  by  St.  Paul  and  by  St. 
bn,  will  be  obvious  to  any  thoughtful  reader.  If  this  mystic  union,  to  which 
th  Apostles  again  and  again  recur,  is  expressed  by  St.  Paul  in  the  metaphors  of 
)nes  in  a  temple  of  which  Christ  is  the  foundation,2  of  members  of  a  body  of 
lich  Christ  is  the  head,3  St.  John  records,  and  St.  Paul  alludes  to,  the  metaphor  of 
e  branches  and  the  vine,4  and  both  Apostles  without  any  image  again  and  again 
clare  that  the  Christian  life  is  a  spiritual  life,  a  supernatural  life,  and  one  which 
3  can  only  live  by  faith  in,  by  union  with,  by  partaking  of  the  life  of  the  Son  of 
bd.6  With  both  Apostles  Christ  is  our  life,  and  apart  from  Him  we  have  no  true 
|e.6  St.  Paul,  again,  is  fond  of  the  metaphor  of  wearing  Christ  as  a  garment, 
tting  on  Christ,  putting  on  the  new  man,7  reflecting  Him  with  ever-brightening 
iendour.8  In  fact,  the  words  "  in  Christ "  and  "  with  Christ "  are  his  most  con- 
intly  recurrent  phrases.  We  work  for  Him,  we  live  in  Him,  we  die  in  Him, 
I  rise  with  Him,  we  are  justified  by  Him.  We  are  His  sheep,  His  scholars,  His 
|Ldiers,  His  servants. 

1  v.  20,  21.  The  old  Protestant  divines  thus  stated  the  uses  of  the  Law : — 1.  Usus 
imuSy  civil  or  political — to  govern  states.  2.  Usus  secundus,  convictive  or  paedagogio 
to  convince  us  of  sin.  3.  Usus  tertius,  didactic  or  formative — to  guide  the  life  of  a 
liever  (Formula  Concordiae,  p.  594).  Dr.  Schaff,  in  his  useful  additions  to  the  trans- 
ion  of  Lange's  Romans,  points  out  that  these  three  correspond  to  the  German  sentence 
at  the  Law  is  a  Zilgel  (1,  a  restraint) ;  a  Spiegel  (2,  a  mirror) ;  and  a  Riegcl  (3,  a  rod). 
Le  Law  multiplies  transgressions  because — i.  "  Nitimur  in  vetitum  semper,  cupimus 
e  negata."  "Ignoti  nulla  cupido."  ii.  "Because  desires  suppressed  forcibly  from 
thout  increase  in  virulence"  (St.  Thomas),  iii.  "Because  suppressive  rules  kindle 
|ger  against  God  "  (Luther).     But  the  real  end  of  the  Law  was  not  the  multiplication 

transgressions  per  se,  but  that  the  precipitation  of  sin  might  lead  to  its  expulsion ; 
at  the  culmination  of  sin  might  be  the  introduction  of  grace.  "Non  crudeliter  hoc 
)it  Deus  sed  ratione  medicinae — augebatur  morbus,  crescit  malitia,  quaeritur  medicus, 
totum  sanatur"  (Aug.  in  Ps.  cii.). 

3  Eph.  ii.  19—22  (1  Pet.  ii.  5;  Isa.  xxviii.  16). 

8  Rom.  xii.  5 ;  Eph.  iv.  16 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  12,  13,  27 ;  Col.  i.  18. 

4  John  xv.  5 ;  Eom.  vi.  5 ;  Phil.  i.  11. 

5  2  Cor.  v.  17 ;  Rom.  vi.  8 ;  Gal.  ii.  20 ;  Eph.  iii.  6 ;  Col.  iii.  3 ;  John  x.  28 ;  xiv.  19 ; 
.  4—10  ;  1  John  v.  20  :  ii.  24.  &c. 

6  John  v.  24 ;  xi.  25  ;  xiv.  20 ;  Gal.  ii.  20 :  Col.  iii.  4 ;  1  John  i.  1 ;  v.  12,  &c 

7  Gal.  iii.  27 ;  Rom.  xiii.  14 ;  Eph.  iv.  24 ;  Col.  iii.  10. 

8  2  Cor.  iii.  18. 
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The  life  of  the  Christian  being  hid  with  Christ  in  God,  his  death  with  Christ  it 
a  death  to  sin,  his  resurrection  with  Christ  is  a  resurrection  to  life.  The  dipping 
under  the  waters  of  baptism  is  his  union  with  Christ's  death  ;  his  rising  out  of  the 
waters  of  baptism  is  a  resurrection  with  Christ,  and  the  birth  to  a  new  life.  "  What 
baptism  is  for  the  individual,*'  it  has  been  said,  "  Christ's  death  is  for  the  race."  If 
the  Christian  has  become  coaleseent  with  Christ  in  His  death,  he  shall  also  in  His 
resurrection.1  The  old  sin-enslaved  humanity  is  crucified  with  Christ,  and  the  new 
man  hap  been  justified  from  sin,  because  he  is  dead  to  it,  and  lives  in  Christ.  This 
is  the  ideal.  Live  up  to  it.  Dethrone  the  sin  that  would  rule  over  your  frail 
nature.  "  Be  not  ever  presenting  your  members  as  weapons  of  unrighteousness^ 
but  present  yourselves  once  for  all,2  to  God  as  alive  from  the  dead,  and  youri 
members  as  instruments  of  righteousness  to  God.  For  sin  shall  not  lord  it  over 
you;  for  ye  are  not  under  the  Law,  but  under  grace."3  Die  to  sin,  die  to 
lust,  die  to  your  old  vulgar,  enslaved,  corrupted  self,  die  to  the  impulses 
of  animal  passion,  and  the  self-assertion  of  worldly  desire;  for  Christ  too  died, 
and  you  are  one  with  him  in  death,  that  you  may  be  one  in  Hfe.  But 
these  words,  again,  raise  the  ghost  of  the  old  objection.  "  Shall  we  then  sin, 
since  we  are  not  under  the  Law,  but  under  grace  ?"  and  this  objection  St.  Paul 
again  refutes  by  the  same  argument,  clothed  in  a  more  obvious  and  less  mystic 
illustration,  in  which  he  amplifies  the  proverb  of  Jesus,  "Ye  cannot  serve  two 
masters."  A  man  must  either  be  a  slave  of  sin  unto  death,  or  of  obedience  unto 
righteousness.4  Thank  God,  from  that  old  past  slavery  of  sin  you  were  freed,  whei 
you  submitted  to  the  form  of  doctrine  to  which  you  were  handed  over  by  God's 
providence ;  and  then — if  in  condescension* to  your  human  weakness  I  may  use  an 
imperfect  expression— you  were  enslaved  to  righteousness.5  The  fruit  of  that 
former  slavery  was  shame  and  misery ;  its  end  was  death.  This  new  enslavement 
to  God  is  perfect  freedom ;  its  fruit  is  sanctification,  its  end  eternal  life.  "  For  the 
wages  of  sin  is  death ;  but  the  free  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord."  • 

iv.  At  this  point  of  his  argument  the  Apostle  felt  it  imperative  to  de- 
fine more  clearly,  and  establish  more  decisively,  his  view  as  to  the  position  of 
the  Law  in  the  scheme  of  salvation.  Apart  from  his  discussion  of  this  question 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  he  has  already,  in  this  Epistle,  made  three  inci- 
dental remarks  on  the  subject,  which  might  well  horrify  those  Jews  and 
Jewish  Christians  who  were  unfamiliar  with  his  views.     He  has  said— 

1.  That  "  by  the  works  of  the  Law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  before  God  : 
for  by  the  Law  is  the  full  knowledge  of  sin  "  (iii.  20). 

2.  That  "the  Law  came  in  as  an  addition  that  transgression  might 
abound"  (v.  20). 

3.  That  the  Christian  "  is  not  under  the  Law,  but  under  grace,"  and  that 
therefore  sin  is  not  to  lord  it  over  him  (vi.  14). 

1  vi.  5,  &vfx<f>vrou    The  Vulg.  "complantctii"  is  too  strong.    It  is  from  <f>wo,  not  ^vieuw. 

2  vi.  13,  napun aver*  .  .  .  irapatrrqaare.  In  the  New  Testament  07rXa  is  always  "weapons." 
Cf.  Bom.  xiii.  12;  2  Cor.  vi.  7. 

8  vi.  1 — JLri. 

4  vi.  16.  The  phrase  M  a  slave  of  obedience "  is  strange.  Perhaps  he  used  vttoxojji 
instead  of  Suauoowiis,  because  of  the  two  senses  of  the  word,  "righteousness"  and  "justi- 
fication." 

5  vi.  18,  'ESovXtuBrjre.  "Deo  servire  vera  libertas  est"  (Aug.).  "Whose  service  ii 
perfect  freedom."  *  kvOp&mvov  Ae'yw  — Calvin,  following  Origen  and  Chrysostom,  renderg 
this  clause,  "  I  require  nothing  which  your  fleshly  weakness  could  not  do," 

6  vi.  15—23. 
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Such  statements  as  these,  if  left  unsupported  and  unexplained,  might  well 
n  every  Jewish  reader  from  respectful  inquiry  into  incredulous  disgust ; 
I  he  therefore  proceeds  to  the  difficult  task  of  justifying  his  views. 
|  The  task  was  difficult  because  he  has  to  prove  scripturally  and  dialectically 
truths  at  which  he  had  arrived  by  a  wholly  different  method.    The  central 
pt  of  his  own  conviction  was  that  which  runs  through  the  Epistlo  to  the 
tians,1  that  if  salvation  was  to  be  earned  by  "  doing  " — if  the  Law  was 
cient  for  justification — then  Christ's  death  was  needless  and  vain.    If  he 
right  in  his  absolute  conviction  that  only  by  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ 
we  accounted  righteous  before  God,  then  clearly  the  Law  stood  condemned 
capacity  to  produce  this  result.    Now  by  the  Law  St.  Paul  meant  the 
le  Mosaic  Law,  and  there  is  not  in  him  a  single  trace  of  any  distinction 
een  the  degree  of  sacredness  in  the  ceremonial  and  the  moral  portion  of 
If  there  had  been,  he  might  perhaps  have  adopted  the  luminous  principle 
e  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  shown  that  the  Law  was 
abrogated  by  the  completeness  of  its  fulfilment ;  that  its  inefficiency  only 
ves  its  typical  character ;  and  that  the  type  disappeared  in  the  fulness  of 
antitype,  as  a  star  is  lost  in  the  brightness  of  the  sun.     This  method  of 
ory  was  by  no  means   unfamiliar  to  St.  Paul ;  he  not  only  adopts  it 
ly,2  but  must  have  learnt  it  as  no  small  element  of  his  Rabbinic  training 
e  school  of  Gamaliel.     But,  on  the  one  hand,  this  attribution  of  a  spiritual 
h  and  mystery  to  every  part  of  the  ceremonial  Law  would  have  only 
ed  to  its  glorification  in  the  minds  of  Judaisers  who  had  not  yet  learnt 
abrogation  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  in  this  way  that  the  relation 
the  Law  to  the  Gospel  had  specially  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  Paul, 
typical  relation  of  the  one  to  the  other  was  real,  and  to  dwell  upon  it 
dd,  no  doubt,  have  made  St.  Paul's  arguments  "  less  abrupt  and  less  op- 
ssive  to  the  consciousness  of  the  Jews ; "  3  but  it  would  also  have  made 
tn  less  effective  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Church  and  the  world.    The 
w  must  bo  deposed,  as  it  were,  from  its  long  primacy  in  the  minds  of 
Jews,  into  that  negative,  supplementary,  secondary,  inefficient  position 
ch  alone  belonged  to  it,  before   it  could  with  any  prudence  be  rein- 
led  into  a  position  of  reflected  honour.    It  had  only  a  subordinate,  pro- 
onal  importance;  it  was  only  introduced  per   accidents.    Its  object  was 
lagogic,  not  final.     St.  Paul's  reasoning  might  inflict  pain,  but  the  pain 
ch  he  inflicted  was  necessary  and  healing;  and  it  was  well  for  the  Jews 
for  the  world  that,  while  he  strove  to  make  his  arguments  acceptable 
stating  them  in  a  tone  as  conciliatory  as  possible,  he  did  not  strive  to 
ik  the  shock  of   them  by  any  unfaithful  weakening   of   their   intrinsic 
e. 
i.  His  first  statement  had  been  that  the  Law  could  not  justify.4    That 

Gal.  ii.  21;  Hi.  21. 

[i  The  muzzled  ox,  1  Cor.  ix.  9  ;  Sarah  and  Hagar,  Gal.  iv.  24  ;  the  evanescence  of  the 

{;  on  the  face  of  Moses,  2  Cor.  iii.  7—13 ;  the  following  rock,  1  Cor.  x.  4 ;  the  cloud 
sea,  1  Cor.  x.  1,  2. 
I  Pfleiderer,  Paulinisrnus,  I  73,  E.  T,  *  Koni.  iii,  20, 
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it  could  not  justify  he  saw  at  once,  because  had  it  been  adequate  to  do  a 
then  the  death  of  Christ  would  have  been  superfluous.  But  why  was 
that  the  Law  was  thus  inefficacious  ?  St.  Paul  rather  indicates  than  clear] 
states  the  reason  in  the  next  chapter  (viii.).  It  is  because  the  Law,  as  r( 
gards  its  form,  is  external ;  it  is  a  command  from  without ;  it  is  a  lett* 
which  denounces  sentence  of  death  on  its  violators;1  it  has  no  sympatl 
wherewith  to  touch  the  heart ;  it  has  no  power  whereby  to  sway  the  wi] 
"  Spiritual "  in  one  sense  it  is,  because  it  is  M  holy,  just,  and  good ; "  but  it 
in  no  sense  a  "  quickening  spirit,"  and  therefore  can  impart  no  life.  An 
why  P  Simply  because  it  is  met,  opposed,  defeated  by  a  strong  counta 
principle  of  man's  being — the  dominion  of  sin  in  the  flesh.  It  was  "wea 
through  the  flesh  "—that  is,  through  the  sensuous  principle  which  dominate 
the  whole  man  in  body  and  soul.8  In  the  human  spirit,  Paul  perceive 
a  moral  spontaneity  to  good;  in  the  flesh,  a  moral  spontaneity  to  evii 
and  from  these  different  elements  results  "the  dualism  of  antagonist 
moral  principles." 8  Man's  natural  self-will  resists  the  Divine  detei-mim 
tion ;  the  subjective  will  is  too  strong  for  the  objective  command.  Eve 
if  man  could  obey  a  part  of  the  Law  he  could  not  be  justified,  because  tl 
Law  laid  a  curse  on  him  who  did  not  meet  all  its  requirements,  which  tl 
moral  consciousness  knew  that  it  could  not  do.4 

ii.  But  St.  Paul's  second  proposition— that  the  Law  multiplied  tran 
gressions5 — sounded  almost  terribly  offensive.  "  The  Law,"  he  had  alread 
said  in  the  Galatians,  was  added  until  the  coming  of  the  promised  see> 
"for  the  sake  of  transgressions."  6  To  interpret  this  as  meaning  "  a  safeguai 
against  transgressions  "—though  from  another  point  of  view,  and  in  anotb 
order  of  relations,  this  might  be  true 7— is  in  this  place  an  absurdity,  becau; 
St.  Paul  is  proving  the  inability  of  the  Law  to  perform  this  function  at  s 
effectually.  It  would,  moreover,  entirely  contradict  what  he  says— namel 
that  the  object  of  the  Law  was  the  multiplication  of  transgressions.  Apa 
from  the  Law,  there  may  indeed  be  "sin"  {afiapria),  although,  not  beii 
brought  into  the  light  of  self -consciousness,  man  is  not  aware  of  it  (Rom. 
13;  vii.  7);  but  he  has  already  told  us  that  there  is  not  "transgression 
(iv!  15),  and  there  is  not  "  imputation"  (v.  13),  and  man  lives  in  a  state  - 
relative  innocence,  little  pained  by  the  existence  of  objective  evil.8    It  wa 

i  2  Cor.  iii.  6.  ,     .  ]t      '    .         L      .     .  ,  ' 

2  The  <r<£P£  is  not  only  the  material  body,  but  an  active  inherent  principle,  wnn 
Influences  not  only  the  ^Xn  or  natural  life,  but  even  the  vovs  or  human  spirit  (Bar 

aa  Gal.  v.  17  ;  Pfleiderer,  i.  54.     To  this  writer  I  am  much  indebted,  as  well  as 
Baur  and  Keuss,  among  many  others,  for  my  views  of  Tauline  theology.     I  must  conte: 
myself  with  this  large  general  acknowledgment,  because  they  write  from  a  standpoi 
widely  different  from  my  own,  and  because  I  And  in  the  pages  of  all  three  writers  TO' 
much  with  which  I  entirely  disagree. 

4  Gal.  iii.  10 ;  James  ii.  10.  6  Rom.  v.  20. 

6  Gal.  iii.  19,  \apiv  7rapaSa<reu>i>  rrpo<rert6vit  K;  .  :-       ?v 

7  The  usus  primus  or  politicus  of   the  Law— v.  supra,  p.  479.     It  is  a  safegua 
against  acts  which,  when  the  law  is  uttered,  become  transgressions. 

s  To  be  "  naked  and  not  ashamed  "  is,  in  the  first  instance,  the  prerogative  of  Inc 
cence ;  but  it  becomes  ultimately  the  culmination  of  guilt. 
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[herefore,  St.  Paul's  painful  and  difficult  task  to  sever  the  Law  finally  from 
11  direct  connexion  with  salvation,  by  showing  that,  theologically  considered— 
nd  this  was  the  point  which  to  the  Jew  would  sound  so  paradoxical  and  so 
rounding— God  had  expressly  designed  it,  not  for  the  prevention  of  sin,  and 
he  effecting  of  righteousness,  but  for  the  increase  of  sin,  and  the  working  of 
wath.1  It  multiplied  sin,  because,  by  a  psychological  fact,  which  we  cannot 
xplain,  but  which  St.  Paul  here  exhibits  with  marvellous  insight  into  human 
lature,  the  very  existence  of  a  commandment  acts  as  an  incitement  to  its 
'iolation  ("  PQrmissum  fit  vile  nefas  ") ;  and  it  worked  wrath  by  forcing  all 
in  into  prominent  self-consciousness,2  and  thus  making  it  the  source  of  acute 

Inisery ;  by  bringing  home  to  the  conscience  that  sense  of  guilt  which  is  the 
eeling  of  disharmony  with  God ;  by  darkening  life  with  the  shadows  of  dread 
nd  self-contempt ;  by  creating  the  sense  of  moral  death,  and  by  giving  to 
hysical  death  its  deadliest  sting.3 

iii.  The  third  proposition— that  "we  are  not  under  the  Law,  but  under 
•race "*— has  been  already  sufficiently  illustrated;  and  it  must  be  borne  in 
fiind  that  the  object  of  St.  Paul  throughout  has  been  to  show  that  the  true 
Geological  position  of  the  Law— its  true  position,  that  is,  in  the  Divine 
sconomy  of  salvation— is  to  come  in  between  sin  and  grace,  to  be  an  impulse 
[a  the  process  of  salvation.  He  has  already  shown  this,  historically  and  exe- 
;etically,  in  the  fifth  chapter,  as  also  in  Gal.  iii.,  by  insisting  on  the  fact  that 
he  Law,  as  a  supplementary  ordinance,5  cannot  disannul  a  free  promise  which 
ras  prior  to  it  by  430  years,  and  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  an  oath.  The 
jaw,  then,  shows  (1)  the  impossibility  of  any  other  way  of  obtaining  the  ful- 
ilment  of  the  promise,  except  that  of  free  favour ;  and  (2)  the  impossibility 
f  regarding  this  promise  as  a  debt  (6<pd\r)/jLa)  when  it  was  a  free  gift.  In 
his  point  of  view  the  Law  fulfils  the  function  of  driving  man  to  seek  that 
ustification  which  is  possible  by  faith  alone.  Objectively  and  historically, 
herefore,  the  history  of  man  may  be  regarded  in  four  phases— Sin,  Promise, 
jaw,  Grace— Adam,  Abraham,  Moses,  Christ ;  subjectively  and  individually, 
Iso  in  four  phases — relative  innocence,  awakened  consciousness,  imputable 
ransgression,  free  justification.  The  one  is  the  Divine,  the  other  is  the 
luman  side  of  one  and  the  same  process;  and  both  find  their  illustration, 
hough  each  independently  of  the  other,  in  the  theology  of  St.  Paul.6 

1  Pfleiderer,  1.  81.  "  Whoever  separates  himself  from  the  words  of  the  Law  is  con- 
umed  by  fire"  (Babha  Bathra,  f .  79,  1).  ..,,.,. 

2  "  The  strength  of  sin  is  the  Law  "  (1  Cor.  xv.  56),  because  it  is  what  it  is  essentially 
hrough  man's  consciousness  of  it.  It  strengthens  the  perception  of  sin,  and  weakens  the 
onsciousness  of  any  power  in  the  will  to  resist  it. 

"  And  therefore  Law  wa3  given  thein  to  evince 
Their  natural  pravity,  by  stirring  up 
Sin  against  Law  to  fight ;  that  when  they  see 
Law  can  discover  sin,  but  not  remove, 
Save  by  those  shadowy  expiations  weak, 
The  blood  of  bulls  and  goats,  they  may  conclude 
Some  blood  more  precious  must  be  paid  for  man." — Milton,  P.  L.  xh.  285. 

?he  last  three  lines  express  the  argument  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrew*. 
»  Rom.  iv.  15 ;  vii.  10—13.  «  Bom.  vi  14.  *  Gal  Ul 

•  &om.  v„  vu\,  xj, ;  Gal.  iii.t  l?8 
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And  if  it  be  asserted,  by  way  of  modern  objection  to  this  theology,  and  to 
St.  Paul's  methods  of  argument  and  exegesis,  that  they  suggest  multitudes  of 
difficulties ;  that  they  pour  new  wine  into  old  wine-skins,  which  burst  under 
its  fermentation ;  that  they  involve  a  mysticising  idealisation  of  1 ,500  years  of 
history  and  of  the  plain  literal  intention  of  large  portions  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  Scriptures ;  that  Moses  would  have  been  as  horrified  to  be 
told  by  St.  Paul  that  the  object  of  his  Law  was  only  to  multiply  transgres- 
sion, and  intensify  the  felt  heinousness  of  sin,  as  he  is  said  to  have  been  when 
(n  vision  he  saw  Rabbi  Akhibha  imputing  to  him  a  thousand  rules  which  he 
had  never  sanctioned ;  that  the  Law  was  obviously  given  with  the  intention 
that  it  should  be  obeyed,  not  with  the  intention  that  it  should  be  broken ;  that 
St.  Paul  himself  has  spoken  in  this  very  Epistle  of  f  doers  of  the  Law  being 
justified,"  and  of  "  works  of  the  Law,"  and  of  "  working  good,"  and  of  a 
recompense  for  it,1  and  of  "reaping  what  we  have  sown;"2  that  he  has  in 
every  one  of  his  Epistles  urged  the  necessity  of  moral  duties,  not  as  an 
inevitable  result  of  that  union  with  Christ  which  is  the  Christian's  life,  but  as 
things  after  which  Christians  should  strive,  and  for  the  fulfilment  of  which 
they  should  train  themselves  with  severe  effort;3  and  that  in  his  Pastoral 
Epistles  these  moral  considerations,  as  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  James,  seem  to  have  come  into  the  foreground,4  while  the  high  theological 
verities  seem  to  have  melted  farther  into  the  distance — if  these  objections  be 
urged,  as  they  often  have  been  urged,  the  answers  to  them  are  likewise  mani- 
fold. We  have  not  the  smallest  temptation  to  ignore  the  difficulties,  though 
it  would  be  easy  by  separate  examination  to  show  that  to  state  them  thus  is  to 
shift  their  true  perspective.  As  regards  St.  Paul's  style  of  argument,  those 
who  see  in  it  a  falsification  of  Scripture,  a  treacherous  dealing  with  the  Word 
of  God,  which  St.  Paul  expressly  repudiates,6  should  consider  whether  they 
too  may  not  be  intellectually  darkened  by  suspicious  narrowness  and  ignorant 
prepossessions.6  St.  Paul  regarded  the  Scripture  as  the  irrefragable  Word  of 
God,  and  yet,  even  when  he  seems  to  be  attaching  to  mere  words  and  sounds 
a  "  talismanic  value,"  he  never  allows  the  letter  of  Scripture  to  becloud  the 
illumination  ((f>a>ri(r/j.6s)  of  spiritual  enlightenment.7  Even  when  he  seemed  to 
have  the  whole  Pentateuch  against  him,  he  never  suffered  the  outward  expres- 
sion to  enthral  the  emancipated  idea.  He  knew  well  that  one  word  of  God 
cannot  contradict  another,  and  his  allegorising  and  spiritualising  methods— 
(which,  in  one  form  or  other,  are  absolutely  essential,  since  the  Law  speaks  in 
the  tongue  of  the  sons  of  men,  and  human  language  is  at  the  best  but  an 
asymptote  to  thought) — are  not  made  the  vehicle  of  mechanical  inference  or 
individual  caprice,  but  are  used  in  support  of  formative  truths,  of  fruitful 
ideas,  of  spiritual  convictions,  of  direct  revelations,  which  are  as  the  Eternal  [ 

*  Rom.  ii.  6—13 ;  iv.  4.  2  Gal.  vi.  7 ;  2  Thesa.  iii.  13 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  58. 
»  1  Cor.  ix.  25—27 ;  Phil.  iii.  14. 

*  Mic.  vi.  12;  1  Tim.  iv.  7,  8;  ii.  3;  Tit.  iii.  8;  ii.  14;  2  Pet.  i.  10,  11;  Jamea  it 
17,  24. 

*  2  Cor.  H.  17,  ov  KamjXcvoirej ;  2  Cor.  Iv.  2,  ju»j5«  Bokovvrcs, 

*  2  Cor.  iv.  1—7.  7  2  Cor.  iv.  4, 
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emple,  built  within  the  temporary  scaffolding  of  abrogated  dispensations, 
a  this  way  of  dealing  with  Scripture  he  was  indeed  regarded  as  a  blasphemer 
y  a  Pharisaism  which  was  at  once  unenlightened  and  unloving ;  but  he  was  a 
irect  successor  of  the  Prophets,  who  dealt  in  a  spirit  of  sacred  independence 
ith  earlier  revelations,1  and  with  their  mantle  he  had  caught  a  double  portion 
f  their  spirit.  He  felt  that  the  truths  his  opponents  characterised  as  "  teme- 
ties"  and  "blasphemies"  were  as  holy  as  the  Trisagion  of  the  Seraphim; 
lat  his  "apostasy  from  Moses"2  was  due  to  a  reverence  for  him  far  deeper 
lan  that  of  his  upholders,  and  that  there  was  an  immemorial,  nay,  even  an 
ernal  validity,  in  the  most  extreme  of  his  asserted  innovations. 

And  as  for  apparent  contradictions,  St.  Paul,  like  all  great  thinkers,  was 
3ry  careless  of  them.  It  is  even  doubtful  whether  they  were  distinctly  pre- 
>nt  to  his  mind.  He  knew  that  the  predestinations  of  the  Infinite  cannot  be 
lrust  away— as  though  they  were  ponderable  dust  inurned  in  the  Columbaria 
in  the  systems  of  the  finite.  He  knew  that  in  Divine  as  well  as  in  human 
•uths  there  are  certain  antinomies,  irreconcilable  by  the  mere  understanding, 
id  yet  perfectly  capable  of  being  fused  into  unity  by  the  divinely  enlightened 
sason,  or,  as  he  would  have  phrased  it,  by  the  spirit  of  man  which  has  been 
ystically  united  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ.]  As  a  scheme,  as  a  system,  as  a 
teory  of  salvation — abstractly  considered,  ideally  treated — he  knew  that  his 
tie  of  argument  was  true,  and  that  his  exposition  of  the  Divine  purpose  was 
refragable,  because  he  knew  that  he  had  received  it  noither|from  man,  nor 
y  any  man,3  but  by  the  will  of  God.  But  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
eal  and  the  actual— between  the  same  truths  regarded  in  their  theological 
taring  as  parts  of  one  vast  philosophy  of  the  plan  of  salvation,  and  stated  in 
reryday  language  in  their  immediate  bearing  upon  the  common  facts  of  life. 
1  the  language  of  strict  and  accurate  theology,  to  talk  of  the  "  merit "  of 
orks,  and  the  "reward "  of  works,  or  even  the  possibility  of  "good"  works, 
as  erroneous ;  but  yet — without  any  of  such  Protestant  after-thoughts  as 
lat  these  works  are  the  fruits  of  unconscious  faith,  or  that  without  this  faith 
ley  cannot  in  any  sense  be  good,  and  without  dreaming  of  any  collision  with 
hat  he  says  elsewhere,  and  untroubled  by  any  attempt  to  reconcile  his  state- 
ients  with  the  doctrine  of  original  sin— he  could  and  did  talk  quite  freely 
Dout  "  Gentiles  doing  by  nature  the  things  of  the  Law/'  and  says  that  "  the 
oer  of  the  Law  shall  be  justified,"  and  that  God  will  render  to  every  man 
wording  to  his  works*    St.  Paul  would  probably  have  treated  with  contempt, 

a  mere  carping  criticism,  which  allowed  no  room  for  common  sense  in  dealing 


1  Jer.  xxxi.  29.    Ezek.  xviii.  2 ;  xx.  25,  "  Wherefore  I  gave  them  also  statutes  that 


ang  commanded  I  them,  saying,  Obey  my  voice. 

2  Acts  xxi.  21,  "  They  have  been  indoctrinated  with  the  view  that  you  teach  apostasy 
om  Moses." 

*  Gal.  i.  1,  ovk  air*  avOpuiTotv,  ovfie  fit*  av6p<airov.  1    * 

«  Rom.  U.  13, 14 ;  xiv.  10.    See,  too,  2  Cor.  v.  10 ;  Gal.  vi.  7 ;  Eph.  vi.  8 ;  Col.  hi. 
*,  25. 
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with  the  truths  of  revelation,  any  attempt  to  show  that  in  such  passages-* 
both  on  this  and  on  other  subjects — he  appears  to  contradict  himself.1  Hi 
would  very  briefly,  and  with  profound  indifference,  have  contented  himsel 
with  saying  that  his  remarks  in  these  passages  are  not  in  pari  materia?  Hi 
is  not  there  speaking  or  thinking  at  all  of  the  doctrine  of  redemption.  He  i 
there  talking  about  "  the  justification  of  the  Law,"  which  is  a  very  differed 
thing  from  "the  justification  by  faith."  He  is  there  using  general  language 
altogether  irrespective  of  the  Gospel  Protestant  commentators  with  all  thei 
elaborate  and  varying  theories — that  in  these  works  faith  is  included  as  th 
highest  work;3  that  they  are  perfected  in  faith;4  that  "works  will  bo  adduce» 
in  the  day  of  judgment,  not  as  meriting  salvation,  but  as  proofs  and  results  o 
faith  ;"6  that "  the  imperfect  works  of  the  sanctified  will  be  rewarded,  not  on  th 
ground  of  the  Law,  but  on  the  ground  of  grace; "  6  that  he  was  mentally  refei 
ring  to  a  "  prevenient  grace  "  over  the  Gentile  world,  and  so  on — are  doubtles 
dogmatically  right,  but  they  are  far  more  anxious  to  save  St.  Paul's  orthodojj 
and  consistency  than  he  would  have  been  himself.  It  is  at  least  doubtfs 
whether  such  considerations  were  consciously  present  to  his  mind.  He  woul 
have  held  it  enough  to  reply  that,  in  these  passages,  he  was  only  applyin] 
the  current  language  of  morality  to  the  concrete  relations  of  actual  life ; 7  an 
that  "  the  doctrine  of  justification  cannot  conflict  with  the  doctrine  of  God 
righteousness  by  virtue  of  which  He  will  reward  every  man  according  to  hi 
works."8  When  St.  Paul  was  using  the  language  of  accurate  theology,  h 
would  have  shown  the  nullity  of  righteousness  by  works.  But,  in  any  cas< 
he  would  have  thought  far  more  highly  of  the  possibility  of  such  righteou 
ness  than  of  the  righteousness  of  dogmatic  orthodoxy,  or  the  righteousness  c 
the  letter ;  the  righteousness  of  the  jealous  heresy-hunter,  or  the  righteousnes 
of  the  religious  partisan.9 

Lastly,  it  will  be  seen  how  little  St.  Paul  is  troubled  by  the  apparent  pari 
doxes  which  result  from  the  doctrines  which  he  enforces.  By  those  wfc 
manipulated  truth  to  suit  their  own  parties  and  purposes ;  by  those  who  hucl 
stered  the  Word  of  Life ;  by  those  who  pushed  truths  into  extravagant  iufe 
ences,  and  then  condemned  them  on  the  ground  of  their  possible  niisapplicatio) 
—his  doctrines  were  denounced  as  "  dangerous ;"  and  we  know  as  a  fact  tha 
even  in  his  own  lifetime,  what  he  taught  was  made  a  handle  for  evil  doctrine, 
and  was  subjected  to  perilous  perversions.11  When  such  arguments  as  tliw 
were  urged  against  him,  St.  Paul  treated  them  with  entire  disdain.     Trul 


1  For  these  antinomies,  which  exist  in  theology  as  they  exist  in  nature,  and  are  cor 
plementary  truths  of  which  the  harmony  is  to  be  found  in  the  Infinite,  see  Excursus  XX 

2  "  Haec  descriptio  justitiae  legis,  quae  nihil  impedit  alia  dicta  de  justitia  h'dei 
(Melancthon  in  Rom.  ii.  13).  He  is  here  "  laying  down  those  general  principles  of  justic 
according  to  which,  irrespective  of  the  Gospel,  all  men  are  to  be  judged  "  (Hodge  ( 
Rom.  ii.  6). 

3  Limborch.  «  Luthardt.  *  Gerhard.  6  Stuart. 

7  Baur,  N.  Test  Theol  181 ;  Pfleiderer,  i.  78.  8  Lange  on  Rom.  ii.  G— 10. 

9  Lehrgerechtigkeit  ?  Buchstabende  Echtigkeit,  Negationsgerechtigkeit,  Parteigerec 
tigkeit  (Lange,  ubi  supra), 

*°  Rom.  iii.  S.  w  2  Pet.  iii.  16,  <rTp*pKov<riv   .    .    ,    irpb?  iV  ISUv  aJr&r  an-wAewu^ 
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y  be  wrested,  truth  may  be  distorted,  truth  may  be  made  an  instrument  of 

f-destruction — but  truth  is  truth,  and  can  take  care  of  itself,  and  needs  no 

ping  for  God"  to  serve  as  its  buttress.1    The  doctrine  of  free  grace  might 

and  was,  quoted  in  the  cause  of  antinomianism,  and  degraded  into  a  justi- 

ition  of  sensuality.     The  predominance  of  grace  over  sin  was  twisted  into  a 

Ison  for  doing  evil  that  good  might  come.     The  hope  of  future  forgiveness 

s  pleaded  as  a  ground  for  continuing  in  sin.     Well,  let  it  be  so.     The  ocean 

truth  did  not  cease  to  be  an  ocean  because  here  and  there  a  muddy  river  of 

or  flowed  stealthily  in  its  tides.     In  answer  to  the  moral  perversity  winch 

sed  truth  into  an  occasion  of  wickedness,  St.  Paul  thought  it  sufficient  to 

eal  to  the  right  feeling  of  mankind.     If  a  man  chooses  to  pervert  a  Divine 

1  gracious  doctrine  into  a  M  dangerous  downfall/'  he  does  so  at  his  own 

\H     Evil  inferences  St.  Paul  merely  repudiates  with  a  "  God  forbid !  "2— of 

(lignant  misinterpreted  he  thought  it  enough  to  say  that  "  their  condemna- 

ii  was  just!"8 
After  these  preliminary  considerations  we  are  in  a  position  to  proceed 
nterruptedly  with  our  sketch  of  the  Epistle,  since  we  are  now  in  possession 
its  main  conceptions.  Proceeding  then  to  a  further  expansion  of  his 
ws  respecting  the  Law,  and  speaking  (chap,  vii.)  to  those  who  know  it, 
i  Apostle  further  enforces  the  metaphor  that  the  Christian  is  dead  to  his 
it  moral  condition,  and  has  arisen  to  a  new  one.  A  woman  whoso 
bband  is   dead   is  free  to  marry  again;    we  are  dead  to  the  Law,  and 

therefore  free  to  be  united  to  Christ.  Obviously  the  mere  passing 
tstration  must  not  be  pressed,  because  if  used  as  more  than  an  illustration 
is  doubly  incomplete — incomplete  because  the  word  "  dead  "  is  here  used 
two  quite  different  senses;  and  because,  to  make  the  analogy  at  all 
feet,  the  Law  ought  to  have  died  to  us,  and  not  we  to  the  Law.  But 
Paul  merely  makes  a  cursory  use  of  the  illustration  to  indicate  that  the 
v  life  of  the  Christian  involves  totally  new  relationships;4  that  death 
rurally  ends  all  legal  obligations;  and  that  our  connexion  with  the  risen 
frist  is  so  close  that  it  may  be  compared  to  a  conjugal  union.  Hence  our 
ble  past  condition,  alike  in  its  character  and  its  results,  is  changed,  and  a 
!iv  Law  has  risen  from  the  dead  with  our  new  life — a  Law  which  we 
list  serve  in  the  newness  of  the  spirit,  not  in   the  oldness  of  the  letter. 

who  is  dead  to  sin  is  dead  to  the  Law,  because  the  Law  can  only 
>n  so  long  as  sin  reigns,  and  because  Christ  in  His  crucified  body  has 
troyed  the  body  of  sin.5 

But  St.  Paul  is  conscious  that  in  more  than  one  passage  he  has  placed  the 
w  and  Sin  in  a  juxtaposition  which  would  well  cause  the  very  deepest 

Job  xiii.  7,  8. 

*  Horn.  iii.  4,  6,  31 ;  vi.  2,  15 ;  vii.  7,  &o. ;  Gal.  ii.  17 ;  iii.  21 ;  vi.  14 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  15. 
1  Rom.  iii.  8.  4  2  Cor.  xi.  2;  Eph.  v.  25. 

1  vii.  1 — 6.    The  very  harshness  of   the  construction  anoOavovr^  lv  u  ("by  dying  to 
ft  in  which  we  were  held  fast ")  seems  to  make  it  more  probable  than  the  toC  6avdrov  of 
*    F,  G,    The  E,V.  renders  an-odcum-ros,  the  unsupported  conjecture  of   Beza.  or 
smua. 
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offence.  To  show  bis  meaning  he  enters  on  a  psychological  study,  of  whk 
the  extreme  value  has  always  been  recognised  entirely  apart  from  its  pla< 
in  the  scheme  of  theology.  Here  he  writes  as  it  were  with  his  very  heart 
blood;  ho  dips  his  pen  in  his  inmost  experience.  He  is  not  here  dealir 
with  the  ideal  or  the  abstract,  but  with  the  sternest  facts  of  actual  daii 
life.  There  have  been  endless  discussions  as  to  whether  he  is  speaking  I 
himself  or  of  others ;  whether  he  has  in  view  the  regenerate  or  the  unr 
generate  [man.  Let  even  good  men  look  into  their  own  hearts  and  answe 
Ideally,  the  Christian  is  absolutely  one  with  Christ,  and  dead  to  sin; 
reality,  as  again  and  again  St.  Paul  implies  even  of  himself,  his  life  is 
warfare  in  which  there  is  no  discharge.  There  is  an  Adam  and  a  Chrf 
in  each  of  us.  "The  angel  has  us  by  the  hand,  and  the  serpent  by  tl 
heart."  The  old  Adam  is  too  strong  for  young  Melancthon.1  Here,  the 
he  explains,  from  a  knowledge  of  his  own  heart,  confirmed  by  the  knowledi 
of  every  heart,  that  the  Law,  though  not  the  cause  of  sin,  is  yet  the  oca 
sion  of  it ;  and  that  there  are  in  every  human  being  two  laws — that  is,  U 
opposing  tendencies — which  sway  him  from  time  to  time,  and  in  greater  j 
less  degree  in  opposite  directions.  And  in  this  way  he  wrote  an  epitoi 
of  the  soul's  progress.  When  we  have  once  realised  that  the  "I"  of.41 
passage  is  used  in  different  senses — sometimes  of  the  flesh,  the  lower  nattu 
in  the  contemplation  of  which  St.  Paul  could  speak  of  himself  as  the  chi 
of  sinners;  sometimes  of  the  higher  nature,  which  can  rise  to  those  ft 
heights  of  spiritual  life  which  he  has  been  recently  contemplating;  som 
times  generically  of  himself  as  a  member  of  the  human  race— it  is  th< 
easy  to  follow  his  history  of  the  soul. 

The  Law  is  not  sin— Heaven  forbid! — but  it  provokes  disobedience,2  and 
creates  the  consciousness  of  sin.  Without  it  there  is  sin  indeed,  but  it  is  dead ; 
other  'words,  it  is  latent  and  unrecognised.  That  is  the  age  of  fancied  innocent 
of  animal  irreflective  life,  of  a  nakedness  which  is  not  ashamed.  But  it  is  a  cone 
tion  of  "immoral  tranquillity"  which  cannot  be  permanent ;  of  misplaced  confiden 
which  causes  many  an  aberration  from  duty.  When  the  blind  tendency  of  wroi 
becomes  conscious  of  itself  by  collision  with  a  direct  command,  then  sin  acquii 
fresh  life  at  the  expense  of  that  misery  and  shame  which  is  spiritual  death.2*  Th 
sin,  like  Satan,  disguises  itself  under  the  form  of  an  angel  of  light,  and  seizes  t 
opportunity  furnished  by  the  command  which  in  itself  is  holy,  just,  and  good,4 
utterly  deceive  and  to  slay  me.5 

I  "  Our  little  lives  are  kept  in  equipoise 

By  straggles  of  two  opposite  desires : 
The  struggle  of  the  instinct  that  enjoys, 
And  the  more  noble  instinct  that  aspires." 

2  Of  this  thought  there  are  mar*y  interesting  classical  parallels.  Liv.  xxiiv. 
"  Parricidae  cum  lege  coeperunt,  et  illis  facinus  poena  monstravit."  Sen.  De  Clem.  i.  2 
"  Gens  humana  ruit  per  vetitum  et  nefas."  Hor. Carm.  i  3, 26  :  "  Quod  licet  ingratum  e 
quod  non  licet  acrius  urit."  Ov.  Amor.  ii.  19,  &c. :  "  The  Law  produces  reflection  on  i 
forbidden  object,  curiosity,  doubt,  distrust,  imagination,  lust,  susceptibility  of  the  s< 
of  temptation  and  of  seduction,  and  finally  rebellion— the  irapa0a<r« '  (Lange). 

3  "  Mors  peccati  vita  est  hominis  ;  vita  peccati  mors  homims  (Calvm).  13y  1 
jetser  hard  "  (the  evil  impulse),  says  Rabbi  Simeon  Ben  LaMsh,  "  is  meant  the  angel 
death"  (Tholuck).  .  ,.   _ 

*  Holy  in  its  origin,  just  in  its  requirements,  good  m  its  purpose.  *u.  « ~ 
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4<  What  ?  "  one  may  ask,  "  did  that  which  is  good  become  death  to  mo  ?  "  Kay, 
hi  sin  by  means  of  that  which  was  good  effected  my  death,  because  by  means  of  the 
mmandment  sin's  exceeding  sinfulness  was  dragged  into  recognition.  How  came 
is  ?  It  came  out  of  the  struggle  of  the  higher  and  the  lower  elements  of  our  being ; 
t  of  the  contest  between  my  fleshenand  servile  nature 1  and  the  Law's  spirituality 
origin, — the  result  of  which  is  that  I  am  two  men  in  one,  and  live  two  lives  in 
ie,  not  doing  what  I  desire,  and  doing  what  I  detest.  In  me — that  is,  in  my  flesh 
|dwelleth  no  good  thing ;  but  I  am  not  my  flesh.  I  identify  my  own  individuality 
th  that  higher  nature  which  wills  what  is  noble,  but  is  too  often  defeated  by  the 
iwelling  impulses  of  sin.2  My  true  self,  my  inward  man,8  delights  in  the  law  of 
)d;  but  my  spirit,  my  intellect  and  my  reason  are  in  constant  warfare  with 
other  law — a  sensual  impulse  of  my  fleshy  nature — which  often  reduces  me  into 
5  bondage  of  its  prison-house.  Wretched  duality  of  condition  which  makes  my 
3  a  constant  inconsistency !  Wretched  enchainment  of  a  healthy,  living  organism 
a  decaying  corpse !  Who  shall  rescue  me  from  these  struggles  of  a  disintegrated 
lividuality  ? 

"  Thanks  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord !  *  It  is  a  sign  of  the  intensity 
feeling  with  which  he  is  writing  that  he  characteristically  omits  to  mention  the 
ry  thing  for  which  he  thanks  God.  But  the  words  "  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Ird  V  sufficiently  show  that  his  gratitude  is  kindled  by  the  conviction  that  the  deli- 

fance  is  possible— that  the  deliverance  has  been  achieved.4    I,  my  very  self the 

pan  being  within  me6— serve  with  my  mind  the  law  of  God.  Through  my 
akness,  my  inconsistency,  my  imperfect  faith,  my  imperfect  union  with  Christ,  I 
1  serve  with  my  flesh  the  law  of  sin ; 6  but  that  servitude  is  largely  weakened,  is 
ictically  broken.  There  is  no  condemnation  for  those  who  by  personal  union 
pi  Christ  7  live  in  accordance  with  the  Spirit.  Sin  is  slavery  and  death ;  the 
prit  is  freedom  and  life.  The  Law  was  rendered  impotent  by  the  flesh,  but  God, 
sending  His  own  Son  in  the  form  of  sinful  flesh 8  and  as  a  sin-offering, »  con- 

1  vii.  14.  <raPKivos,  "fieshen,"  carneus;  <raPKt*k,  "fleshly,*9  camalis.  The  former  is 
•e  the  true  reading,  and  involves  (of  course)  less  subjection  to  the  flesh  than  the  latter. 
!2  The  most  commonly-quoted  of  the  classic  parallels  is  Ovid's  "Video  meliora  pro- 
tue,  Detenora  sequor  "  (Met.  vii.  19).  The  nearest  is  o  pfe  64\e,  (6  afnaprdvw)  oi  nocel  *ai 
rj  fle'Aei  Trotet.  Au'o  yap  tragus  exw  v/a^as  (Xen.  Cyr.  vi.  1).  Chrysostom  calls  ver.  21 
<f>e*  elpwevov,  but  the  obscurity  is  only  caused  by  the  trajection  of  on,  which  involves 
repetition  of  ep.oL  It  means  "  I  find,  then,  the  law  that  evil  is  close  at  hand  to  me 
en  my  will  is  to  do  good." 

3  ^1*  \  ^e*'  *"'  ^*     °  KPvn™*  ""i*  KapSCa.'s  av9puiTroq.     German  writers  speak  of  the 

Beudo-plasmatic  man  'with  his  *»«  rfr  crapes,  ^mjfxa  rfc  *apKo<;,  a^a  rfc  ipapria*, 

P9  ev  rot?  pe'Aeo-i,  <rdp£t  &c.     Schuh.  Pathologic  und  Thcrapie  des  Pseudo-plasmen,  18. 
pus  double  personality  is  a  dethronement  of  the  eya,  in  favour  of  the  dpapria." 
*  Instead  of  "  I  thank  God  "  (evxapio-™),  the  easier,  and  therefore  less  probable  reading, 
ID,  E,  F,  G  is  ri  x«pi?  rov  0eov,  or  Kvpiov.     More  probable  is  the  vapts  t<5  0e<3  of  B  and  the 
udic.  * 

i5  ^i;  2o\  <™to?  eyw.  I  believe  this  to  be  the  true  meaning,  though  many  reject  it. 
Paul  is  speaking  in  his  own  person,  not  by  peTao-xTjp.aTio-p.os  (see  1  Cor.  iv.  6).  An 
ifection  of  nature  "  remains  even  in  the  regenerate  (Art.  ix.). 

5  There  is  a  determining  power  in  the  "flesh  "which  Paul  calls  "a  law  in  the  members," 
which  by  its  predominance  becomes  "  a  law  of  sin."  This  is  opposed  by  the  rational 
lciple,  the  row?  or  human  wevfia — the  e<r&>  ai/0po>7ro? — the  higher  spiritual  consciousness, 
en  can  however  never,  by  itself,  invade  and  conquer  the  flesh.  Its  power  is  rather 
sntial  than  actual.  Reason  is  the  better  principle  in  man,  but  the  flesh  is  the  stronger. 
f  not  the  Divine  Tir/d^a.  Nothing  but  union  with  Christ  can  secure  to  the  voG^the 
ory  over  the  <rdpl  (Baur,  Paul  ii.  146). 

[  vUi'.  3#  «  "  Caristus  in  homine,  ubi  fides  in  corde  "  (Aug.).  The  true  reading  ia. 
here  is,  then,  now  no  condemnation  to  those  in  Christ  Jesus."  The  rest  of  the  verse 
gloss. 

1  Lit.,  "  in  a  flesh-likeness  of  sin." 
1  «pl  ifiipTia*  "  as  a  sin-offerinf  "  n«T§n,  chattath.    Lev.  xvi,  5 :  A#«t«u  Svb  x^opo«f 
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demned  to  death a  the  victorious  power  of  sin  in  the  flesh,  and  so  enabled  us,  bj 
spiritual  life,  to  meet  the  otherwise  impossible  requirements  of  the  Law.  Our 
is  no  longer  under  the  dominion  of  the  flesh,  which  obeys  the  law  of  sin,  but  of  trf 
spirit.2  The  death  of  Christ  has,  so  to  speak,  shifted  the  centre  of  gravity  of  ou 
will.  If  Christ  be  in  us,  the  body  indeed  is  still  liable  to  death  because  of  sin,  bi 
the  spirit — our  own  spiritual  life — (he  does  not  say  merely  *  contains  the  elements  c 
life/  but  in  his  forcible  manner) — is  life,  because  of  the  righteousness  implanted  b 
the  sanctifying  Spirit  of  God.  If  that  Spirit  which  raised  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwe 
in  us,  He  who  raised  Christ  from  the  dead  will  also  quicken  us  to  full  life,  partiall 
but  progressively  here,  but  triumphantly  and  finally  beyond  the  grave.8  And  eve 
here,  in  a  measure,  we  attain  to  the  "life  of  the  spirit."  Never,  indeed,  can  M 
fulfil  the  whole  Law  (Gal.  iii.  10)  ;  but  for  the  quantitative  is  substituted  a  qual 
tative  fulfilment,  and  the  "  totality  of  the  disposition  contains  in  itself  the  totalit 
of  the  Law."  In  that  stage  life  becomes  life  indeed.  The  "  law  of  the  spirit" 
the  "  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus." 

This,  then,  shows  us  the  true  law,  and  the  final  issue  of  our  lives.  If  we  are  le 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  we  are  the  sons  of  God,  and  the  spirit  of  fear  becomes  the  spir 
of  sonship,  and  the  cry  of  slavery  the  cry  of  confident  appeal  to  a  Father  in  heavei 
Thus  we  become  joint-heirs  with  Christ ;  and,  therefore,  to  share  His  glory  we  mm 
share  His  sufferings.  The  full  glory  of  that  sonship  is  to  be  ours  beyond  the  grav 
and  in  comparison  with  it  the  sufferings,  of  this  life  ar<*  nothing.  The  life  of  a 
creation  is  now  in  anguish,  in  bondage,  in  corruption,  yearning  for  a  freedom  whic 
shall  be  revealed  when  we  too  have  entered  on  the  full  glory  of  our  inheritance  i 
the  children  of  God.  We,  though  we  have  the  first-fruits  of  the  spirit,  share  in  tl 
groaning  misery  of  nature,  as  it  too  shares  in  inarticulate  sympathy  with  01 
impatient  aspirations.  We  live,  we  are  saved  BY  HOPE,  and  the  very  idea 
Hope  is  the  antithesis  of  present  realisation.4 

Hope  is  not  possession,  is  not  reality  ;  it  can  but  imply  future  fruition ;  it  is  Fail 
in  Christ  directed  to  the  future.  But  we  have  something  more  and  better  tha 
Hope.  We  have  the  help  in  weakness,  the  intercession  even  in  prayer  that  can  fir 
no  utterance,  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Himself.  We  know,  too,  that  all  things  woi 
together  for  good  to  all  them  that  love  God  and  are  called  according  to  His  purpos 
He  ends  the  Divine  work  that  He  begins.  Election — predestination  to  conformii 
and  brotherhood  with  Christ — vocation — justification — these  four  steps  all  follow 
all  must  inevitably  follow  each  other,  and  must  end  in  glorification.  So  certain 
this  glorification,  this  entrance  into  the  final  fulness  of  sonship  and  salvation,  thj 
St.  Paul — with  one  of  those  splendid  flashes  of  rhetoric  which,  like  all  true  rhetori 
come  directly  from  the  intensities  of  emotion,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  teel 
nicalities  of  art — speaks  of  it  in  the  same  past  tense  which  he  has  employed  forevei 
other  stage  in  the  process.  Those  whom  He  foreknew,5  predestined,  called,  Justine 
— them  He  also  glorified.*  » 

"  What  shall  we  then  say  to  these  things  P"     What,  but  that  magnificent  bur 

»r«=p!  ap.cr.pWar,     Ps.  xl.  7  I   nept  ap.apTi'av  ovk  pTtjcrar   (Heb.  X.  5).      Lev.  IV.  25  :  oirb  rov  a'^ar 

tou  tyJs  a/xaprta?. 

1  naT€Kpiv€v,  "condemned  to  execution"  (Matt,  xxvii.  13). 

2  Ver.  6.  On  the  <f>poi/rjpa  Tijs  <rap*cb9,  see  Art.  ix.  Philo  also  dwells  strongiy  on  tl 
impotence  of  man  apart  from  Divine  grace  (Lcgg.  Allcg.  i.  48,  55,  101). 

3  vii.    13 — viii.    11.        The   change   from    rov  eyeCpavros  'lr)<rovv  to  6  tvet'o*?  tw  Xpurrbv 

remarkable.  "  Appellatio  Jesu  spectat  ad  ipsum,  Christi  refertur  ad  nos"(Bengel,viii.  1 
partly  resumes  the  subject  of  v.  11  after  the  separate  points  handled  in  v.  12—21 
vi.'l— 23;  vii.  1—6,  7-25. 

4  viii,  IS— 25. 

5  There  are  four  explanations  of  "  foreknew,"  and  each  is  claimed  alike  by  Calvinis 
and  Arminiana  !  (Thoiuck.)  But,  "in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  if  we  would  fe 
as  St.  Paul  felt,  or  think  as  he  thought,  we  must  go  back  to  that  age  in  which  the  wat« 
of  life  was  still  a  running  stressa*" 

6  viii.  26-30. 
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confidence  and  rapture1  which  we  will  not  degrade  by  the  name  of  peroration, 
cause  in  St.  Paul  no  such  mere  artificiality  of  construction  is  conceivable,  but 
lich  fitly  closes  this  long  and  intricate  discussion,  in  which  he  has  enunciated 
iths  never  formulated  since  the  origin  of  the  world,  but  never  to  be  forgotten  till 

final  conflagration*  The  subtleties  of  dialectic,  the  difficulties  of  polemical  argu- 
mt,  the  novelties  of  spiritualising  exegesis,  are  concluded ;  and,  firm  in  his  own 
sealed  conviction,  he  has  urged  upon  the  conviction  of  the  world,  and  fixed  in  the 
nviction  of  Christians  for  ever,  the  deepest  truths  of  the  Gospel  entrusted  to  his 
arge.  What  remains  but  to  give  full  utterance  to  his  sense  of  exultation  in  spite 
earthly  sufferings,  and  "  to  reduce  doubt  to  absurdity  "  by  a  series  of  rapid,  eager, 
umphant  questions,  which  force  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers  but  one  irresistible 
swer  P  In  spite  of  all  the  anguish  that  persecution  can  inflict,  in  spite  of  all  the 
•uggles  which  the  rebellious  flesh  may  cause,  "  we  are  more  than  conquerors 
rough  Him  that  loved  us.  For  I  am  convinced  that  neither  death  nor  life,  nor 
gels  nor  principalities,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height  nor 
pth,  nor  any  other  created  thing,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  for  a  moment 2  from 
>d's  love  manifested  towards  us  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord."  In  spite  of  failure, 
spite  of  imperfection,  our  life  is  united  with  the  life  of  Christ,  our  spirit  quick - 
ed  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  what  have  we  to  fear  if  all  time,  and  all  space,  and 

nature,  and  all  the  angels  of  heaven,  and  all  the  demons  of  hell,  are  utterly 
werless  to  do  us  harm  ?  3 


CHAPTER   XXXYIIL 

PBE DESTINATION   AND   FREE  WILL. 

"  Everything  is  foreseen,  and  free  will  is  given.    And  the  world  is  judged  by 
Eice,  and  everything  is  according  to  work." — R.  Akhibha  in  Pirke  Abhdth,  iii.  24. 
'Op$s  '6ri  ov  <j>v(T€u>s  ov$e  vXturjs  avdyicris  itrrl  ro  elvat  X9VfT0^v  4  ocrrpaKivov  aAAck 
f)p€T€pas  Trpoatpeceoos. — Chrys.  ad  2  Tim.  ii.  21. 

"  Reasoned  high 
Of  Providence,  foreknowledge,  will  and  fate, 
Fixed  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute, 
And  found  no  end  in  wandering  mazes  lost." 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii. 
"  Soil  ich  dir  die  Gegend  Zeigen 
Musst  du  erst  das  Dach  besteigen." — Gothe. 

'e  now  come  to  the  three  memorable  chapters  (ix.,  x..  xi.)  in  which  St.  Paul 

pes  the  question  which  had,  perhaps,  led  him  to  state  to  the  Jews  and  Gen- 

)&  of  Rome  the  very  essence  of  his  theology.     He  has  told  them   "  his 

spol" — that  revealed  message  which  he  had  to  preach,  and  by  virtue  of 

1  Compare  the  outburst  in  1  Cor.  xv.  54.  *'In  fact,  as  verses  19 — 23  may  be  called 
jicred  elegy,  so  we  may  term  31 — 39  a  sacred  ode  ;  that  is  as  tender  and  fervent  as  this 
oold  and  exalted — that,  an  amplification  of  "we  do  groan  being  burdened  "  (2  Cor. 
i) ;  this,  a  commentary  on  "  this  is  the  victory  that  overcome  th  the  world  n  (1  John 
I).     Philippi,  ad  loc. 

2  viii.  39,  xwpi'fai. 

*  Compare  this  rapture  of  faith  and  hope  with  the  aching  despair  of  materialism. 
?o  modern  philosophical  unbelief  the  beginning  of  the  world,  as  well  as  its  end,  is  sunk 
aaist  and  night,  because  to  it  the  centre  of  the  world — the  historical  Christ— is  sunk 
nist  and  night "  (Lange).  The  time  was  ripe  for  the  recognition  of  a  deliverer.  Plato 
I  Seneca  had  clearly  realised  and  distinctly  stated  that  man  was  powerless  to  help 
iself  from  his  own  misery  and  sin.    (Sen.  JEp.  53.    Cf.  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  18 ;  Cic.  De  Off, 

•  *8.) 
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which  he  was  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,    He  has  shown  that  Jews  and 

Gentiles  were  equally  guilty,  equally  redeemed.   The  Redemption  was  achieved? 

but  only  by  faith,  in  that  sense  of  the  word  which  he  has  so  fully  explained. 

could  its  blessings  be  appropriated.    Alas !  it  was  but  too  plain  that  while  th« 

Gentiles  were  accepting  this  great  salvation,  and  pressing  into  the  Kingdom  oJ 

Heaven,  the  Jews  were  proudly  holding  aloof,  and  fatally  relying  on  a  system 

now  abrogated,  on  privileges  no  longer  exclusive.    Their  national  hopes,  then' 

individual  hopes,  were  alike  based  on  a  false  foundation,  which  it  has  boon  tW 

Apostle's  duty  inexorably  to  overthrow.    Their  natural  exclusiveness  he  moots 

by  the  unflinching  principle  that  there  is  no  favouritism  with  our  Hoavenlj 

Father;  he  meets  their  attempts  after  a  legal  righteousness  by  proving  tc 

them  that  they,  like  the  Gentiles,  are  sinners,  that  they  cannot  attain  a  lega 

righteousness,  and  that  no  such  endeavour  can  make  them  just  before  God 

Obviously  he  was  thus  brought  face  to  face  with  a  tragic  fact  and  a  terrible 

problem.    The  fact  was  that  the  Jews  were  being  rejected,  that  the  Gentile* 

were  being  received.     Even  thus  early  in  the  history  of  Christianity  it  hac 

become  but  too  plain  that  the  Church  of  the  future  would  be  mainly  a  Churcl 

of  Gentiles,  that  the  Jewish  element  within  it  would  become  more  and  mor< 

insignificant,  and  could  only  exist  by  losing  its  Judaic  distinctiveness.     Th 

problem  was,  how  could  this  be,  in  the  face  of  those  immemorial  promises,  ii 

the  light  of  that  splendid  history  ?    Was  God  breaking  His  promises  ?     Wai 

God  forgetting  that  they  were  "  the  seed  of  Abraham  His  servant,  the  childrei 

of  Jacob  whom  He  had  chosen P"1    To  this  grave  question  there  was  (1)  i 

theologic  answer,  and  (2)  an  historic  answer.     (1)  The  theologic  answer  was- 

that  acceptance  and  rejection  are  God's  absolute  will,  and  in  accordance  witl 

His  predestined  election  to  grace  or  wrath.  /  (2)  The  historic  answer  was— tha 

the  rejection  of  the  Jews  was  the  natural  result  of  their  own  obstinaey  an< 

hardness.    The  two  answers  might  seem  mutually  irreconcilable ;  but  St.  Paul 

strong  in  faith,  in  inspiration,  in  sincerity,  never  shrinks  from  the  seeming 

oppositions  of   an   eternal  paradox.      He   often  gives  statements   of  trutl 

regarded  from  different  aspects,  without  any  attempt  to  show  that  they  are,  t< 

a  higher  reason  than  that  of  man,  complementary,  not  (as  they  appear)  contra 

dictory,  of  each  other.     Predestination  is  a  certain  truth  of  reason  and  o 

revelation  ;  free  will  is  a  certain  truth  of  revelation  and  of  experience.    The; 

are  both  true,  yet  they  seem  mutually  exclusive,  mutually  contradictory.    Th 

differences  between  Supralapsarians  and  Sublapsarians  do  not  really  tone! 

the  question ;  God's  f oreknowledgo  is  always  recognised,  but  in  no  way  doos  i 

solve  the  difficulty  of  the  absolute  decree.    H  we  say  that  St.  Paul  is  her 

mainly  arguing  about  great  masses  of  men,  about  men  in  nations,  and  th 

difference  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  that  is  partially  true;  but  he  mos 

i  M  Who  hath  not  known  passion,  cross,  and  travail  of  death,  cannot  treat  of  foreknow 
ledge  without  injury  and  inward  enmity  towards  God.  Wherefore,  take  heed  that  the 
drink  not  wine  while  thou  art  yet  a  sucking  babe  "  (Luther).  He  also  said,  "  The  nmt 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  the  ninth.  I^arn  first  the  eight  chapters  whicj 
precede  it." 
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afinitely  recognises  the  case  of  individuals  also,  and  God  is  the  God  not  only 
nations,  but  of  individuals.     In  any  case,  this  sacrifice  of  the  individual  to 
e  interests  of  the  mass  would  be  but  a  thrusting  of  the  difficulty  a  little 
irther  back.     The  thought  that  many,  though  Edomites,  will  be  saved,  and 
any,  though  of  Israel,  will  be  lost,  may  make  the  antenatal  predilection  for 
rael  and  detestation  of  Esau  less  startling  to  us,  and  it  is  quite  legitimate 
egetically  to  soften,  by  the  known  peculiarities  of  Semitic  idiom,  the  painful 
irshness  of  the  latter  term.    But  even  then  we  are  confronted  with  the  pre- 
jstined  hardening  of  Pharaoh's  heart.     St.  Paul  recognises — all  Scripture 
cognises— the  naturalness  of  the  cry  of  the  human  soul ;  but  tho  remorseless 
^ic  of  a  theology  which  is  forced  to  reason  at  all  about  the  Divine  prescience 
n  only  smite  down  the  pride  of  finite  argumonts  with  the  iron  rod  of  revealed 
ysteries.     Man  is  but  clay  in  the  potter's  hands.     God  is  omnipotent ;  God 
omniscient ;  yet  evil  exists,  and  there  is  sin,  and  there  is  death,  and  after 
ath  the  judgment ;  and  sin  is  freely  forgiven,  and  yet  we  shall  receive  the 
ings  done  in  the  body,  and  be  judged  according  to  our  works.    All  things 
d  in  a  mystery,  and  all  mysteries  resolve  themselves  into  one — the  existence 
evil.    But,  happily,  this  mystery  need  in  no  way  oppress  us,  for  it  is  lost  in 
e  Plenitude  of  God.     Tho  explanation  of  it  has  practically  nothing  to  do 
th  us.     It  lies  in  a  region  wholly  apart  from  the  facts  of  common  life, 
jhen  St.  Paul  tells  us  "  that  it  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that 
nneth,"  he  is  dealing  with  one  order  of  transcendental  ideas ;  but  when  he 
mes  to  the  common  facts  of  Christian  life,  he  bids  us  will,  and  he  bids  us 
n,  and  he  bids  us  work  out  our  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling; 
actly  as  he  tells  us  that  justification  is  of  faith  alone,  and  not  of  works,  and 
t  constantly  urges  us  to  good  works,  and  tells  us  that  God  will  reward  every 
in  according  to  his  works.1     Beyond  this  we  cannot  get.     "Decretum 
rribile  f ateor,"  said  Calvin,  "  at  tamen  verum."    Theology  must  illustrate 
crushing  analogies  its  irreversible  decrees,  but  it  cannot  touch  the  sphere  of 
actical  experience,  or  weaken  the  exhortations  of  Christian  morality.     God 
^destines ;  man  is  free.     How  this  is  we  cannot  say ;  but  so  it  is.    St*  Paul 
ikes  no  attempt  to  reconcile  the  two  positions.     "  Neither  here  nor  anywhere 
e  does  he  feel  called  upon  to  deal  with  speculative  extremes.     And  in  what- 
sr  way  the  question  be  speculatively  adjusted,  absolute  dependence  and 
>ra!  self-determination  are  both  involved  in  the  immediate  Christian  self- 
isciousness."  2    The  finite  cannot  reduce  the  infinite  to  conditions,  or  express 
syllogisms  the  mutual  relations  of  the  two.     The  truths  must  be  stated, 
en  there  is  need  to  state  them,  although  each  of  them  belongs  to  separate 
lers  of  ideas.     Since  they  cannot  be  reconciled,  they  must  be  left  side  by 
e.     It  is  an  inevitable  necessity,  implied  throughout  all  Scripture,  that,  as 
^ards  such  questions,  the  sphere  of  dogma  and  the  sphere  of  homily  should 
en  be  regarded  as  though  they  were  practically  separate  from  each  other, 

l«*o&M™  C&om.  it  6;  2  Tim.  iv.  8);  i,v«,r&,<rK  (Col  iii.  24);  juceht  (1  Cor.  iii.  8; 

17),  &c. 

3  Baur,  Paul.  li.  259 
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though  in  reality  they  intersect  each  other.  And  the  reason  of  this  is  tha 
both  are  enclosed  in  the  circumference  of  a  sphere  by  far  more  vast — thd 
sphere  of  the  Divine,  of  which  for  us  the  centre  is  everywhere,  and  th 
circumference,  not  indeed  "  nowhere,"  but  immeasurably  beyond  our  ken 
This  is  one  comfort.  And  again,  just  as  St.  Paul  refuses  to  find  the  sul 
stantial  essence  of  morality  anywhere  but  in  the  inmost  disposition,  so  he  doe 
away  with  the  individual  ego  by  raising  it  to  the  universal  ego — to  tha 
humanity  which  is  present,  and  is  identified  with  itself,  in  every  separat 
individual.2  It  is  unquestionable  that  he  categorically  asserts,  and  tha 
without  limitations,  the  redemption  of  the  universe  and  of  the  race.3  In  tha 
thought,  and  in  ^the  thought  of  God's  infinite  love,  lies  the  gleam  of  ligl 
in  the  saddest  destinies  or  the  most  perplexed  enigmas  of  the  indi  vidua 
The  logical  conclusions  of  an  exaggerated  dogmatism  are  rectified  by  tb 
unchangeable  certainties  of  moral  conviction,  and  the  inspired  hopes  of 
child-like  love. 

"  Ah,  truly,"  says  Reuss,4  "  if  the  last  word  of  the  Christian  revelatio 
is  contained  in  the  image  of  the  potter  and  the  clay,  it  is  a  bitter  derisio 
of  all  the  deep  needs  and  legitimate  desires  of  a  soul  aspiring  towards  ii 
God.  This  would  be  at  once  a  satire  of  reason  upon  herself,  and  the  suicidj 
of  revelation."  But  it  is  neither  the  last  word,  nor  the  only  word;  nc 
has  it  any  immediate  observable  bearing  on  the  concrete  development  ( 
our  lives.  It  is  not  the  only  word,  because  in  nine-tenths  of  Scripture  ; 
is  as  wholly  excluded  from  the  sphere  of  revelation  as  though  it  had  bee 
never  revealed  at  all;  and  it  is  not  the  last  word,  because  throughout  tl 
whole  of  Scripture,  and  nowhere  more  than  in  the  writings  of  the  ver 
Apostle  who  has  faced  this  problem  with  the  most  heroic  inflexibility,  v 
see  bright  glimpses  of  something  beyond.  How  little  we  were  intended  i 
draw  logical  conclusions  from  the  metaphor,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  m 
are  living  souls,  not  dead  clay ;  and  St.  Paul  elsewhere  recognised  a  powo 
both  within  and  without  our  beings,  by  which,  as  by  an  omnipotent  alchenri 
mean  vessels  can  become  precious,  and  vessels  of  earthenware  be  transmute 
into  vessels  of  gold.6  Vessels  fitted  for  destruction  may  be  borne  wit 
much  long-suffering.  Apparent  loss  is  made  the  immediate  instrument  < 
wider  gain.  Partial  rejection  is  to  pave  the  way  for  universal  acceptanc* 
God  wills  the  salvation  of  all.6  Where  sin  abounds,  there  grace  supe: 
abounds.7  God  giveth  freely  to  all,  and  freely  calleth  all,  and  His  gif 
and  calling  are  without  repentance.  Israel  is  rejected,  Israel  in  part 
hardened,   yet   "all    Israel    shall   be    saved."8       "God  shut   up    all    ini 

1  The  Rabbis,  to  avoid  even  the  most  distant  semblance  of  irreverent  anthrop 
morphism,  often  spoke  of  God  as  Ha-Makdm,  "the  place  ; "  and  it  is  one  of  their  grai 
sayings  that  "  the  Universe  is  not  the  place  of  God,  but  God  is  the  Place  of  tl| 
Universe." 

2  Baur,  Three  Centuries,  p.  32. 

*  See  Horn.  viii.  19—24 ;  xi.  32 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  &— 6  (Acts  iii.  21 ;  Rev.  xxi.  4 ;  xxii.  3). 
«  Thiol.  ChrlU  ii.  115. 

*  2  Tim.  ii.  21.  •  1  Tim.  ii.  4 ;  Tit.  ii.  11 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  9. 
?  Rom.  v.  20,  21.                                   8  Rom.  xi.  26. 
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llisobodience,  that  He  might  pity  all."1  The  duality  of  election  resolves 
tself  into  the  higher  unity  of  an  all-embracing  counsel  of  favour ;  and  the 
|in  of  man,  even  through  the  long  Divine  ceconomy  of  the  ceons,  is  seen  to 
>e  but  a  moment  in  the  process  towards  that  absolute  end  of  salvation, 
rhich  is  described  as  the  time  when  God  shall  be  "all  things  in  all  things." 
nd  therefore  in  all  men;  and  when  the  whole  groaning  and  travailing 
reation  shall  be  emancipated  into  *  the  freedom  of  the  glory  of  the  children 
[f  God."2  If  disobedience  has  been  universal,  so  too  is  mercy;  and  Divino 
aercy  is  stronger  and  wider,  and  more  infinite  and  more  eternal,  than  human 
in.  Here,  too,  there  is  an  antinomy.  St.  Paul  recognises  such  a  thing  as 
perdition ; "  there  are  beings  who  are  called  "  the  perishing."3  There  are 
ramings  of  terrible  significance  in  Scripture  and  in  experience.  But  may  we 
ot  follow  the  example  of  St.  Paul,  who  quite  incontestably  dwells  by  prefer- 
ace  upon  the  wide  prospect  of  infinite  felicity;  who  seems  always  lost  in  the  con- 
implation  of  the  final  triumph  of  all  good  ?  However  awful  may  be  the  future 
|Btribution  of  sinful  lives,  we  still  cannot  set  aside— what  true  Christian  would 
iish  to  set  aside? — the  Scriptures,  which  say  that  "as  in  Adam  all  die,  even 
p  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive;"  that  all  things  tend  "  unto  God,"  as  all 

tings  are  from  Him  and  by  Him  ;4  tliat  Christ  shall  reign  until  He  hath  put 
I  enemies  under  His  feet,  and  that  the  last  which  shall  be  destroyed  is  death.5 
Let  us,  then,  see  more  in  detail  how  the  Apostle  deals  with  a  fact  so  shock- 
lg  to  every  Jew  as  the  deliberate  rejection  of  Israel  from  every  shadow  of 
pecial  privilege  in  the  kingdom  of  God ;  let  us  see  how  he  proves  a  doctrine 
gainst  which,  at  first  sight,  it  might  well  have  seemed  that  the  greater  part 
£  the  Old  Testament  and  1,500  years  of  history  were  alike  arrayed. 

It  should  be  observed  that  in  his  most  impassioned  polemic  he  always 
nites  a  perfect  conciliatoriness  of  tone  with  an  absolute  rigidity  of  statement. 
I  he  must  give  offence,  he  is  ready  to  give  offence  to  any  extent,  so  far  as  the 
ffence  must  inevitably  spring  from  the  truth  which  it  is  his  sacred  duty  to 
jroclaim.  Doubtless,  too,  much  that  he  said  might  be  perverted  to  evil 
fesults;  be  it  so.  There  are  some  who  abuse  to  evil  purposes  God's  own 
bilight,  and  who  turn  the  doctrine  of  forgiveness  into  a  curse.  Are  we  to 
lench  His  sunlight  ?  are  we  to  say  that  He  does  not  forgive  P  Some  Jews 
ere,  doubtless,  dangerously  shaken  in  all  their  convictions  by  the  pro- 
amation  of  the  Gospel,  as  some  Romanists  were  by  the  truths  of  the 
^formation.  Is  error  to  be  immortal  because  its  eradication  is  painful  ?  Is 
le  mandrake  to  grow,  because  its  roots  shriek  when  they  are  torn  out  of  the 
found  ?  Or  is  it  not  better,  as  St.  Gregory  the  Great  said,  that  a  scandal 
^ould  be  created  than  that  truth  should  be  suppressed  ?     There  is  no  style  of 

I  »  Rom.  xi.  32. 

*  ICor.  xv.  22;  Rom.  xi.  15—36;  viii.  19—23.     See  Baur,  First  Three  Centura, 
72;  Pfleiderer,  ii.  256,  272—275;  Reuss,  TMol.  Chrit  ii.  23,  seqq. 

3  'AiroWvjuieyoi.     This  word  does  not  mean  "the  lost,"  a  phrase  which  does  not  exist 
Scripture,  but  "the  perishing." 

4  Rom.  xi.  36 ;  1  Cor.  viii.  6 ;  Col.  i.  16, 17. 

*  1  Cor.  xv.  25—28;  Eph.  i.  20-22;  2  Tim.  i.  10  (Matt.  xi.  27;  Heb.  iit  8,  14). 
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objection  to  the  proclamation  of  a  new  or  a  forgotten  truth  which  is  so  fall 
go  faithless,  and  so  futile,  as  the  plea  that  it  is  "  dangerous,"  But  one  dut] 
is  incumbent  on  all  who  teach  what  they  believe  to  be  the  truths  of  God.  ] 
is  that  they  should  state  them  with  all  possible  candour,  courtesy,  forbearan 
eonsiderateness.  The  controversial  method  of  St.  Paul  furnishes  the  mi 
striking  contrast  to  that  of  religious  controversy  in  almost  every  age.  It  i 
as  different  as  anything  can  be  from  the  reckless  invective  of  a  Jerome  or  of  | 
Luther.  It  boars  no  relation  at  all  to  the  unscrupulousness  of  a  world! 
ecclesiasticism.  It  is  removed  by  the  very  utmost  extreme  of  distance  fra 
the  malice  of  a  party  criticism,  and  the  Pharisaism  of  a  loveless  creed. 

Thus,  though  he  knows  that  what  he  has  to  enforce  will  be  most  unl 
palatable  to  the  Jews,  and  though  he  knows  how  virulently  they  hate  him,  h 
continuously  they  have  thwarted  his  teaching  and  persecuted  his  life,  he  begi: 
with  an  expression  of  love  to  them  so  tender  and  so  intense,  that  theologian! 
little  accustomed  to  an  illimitable  unselfishness  felt  it  incumbent  upon  then! 
to  explain  it  away. 

"  I  say  the  truth  in  Christ,  I  lie  not,  my  conscience  bearing  me  witness  in  the  i 
Holy  Spirit,  that  I  have  great  grief  and  incessant  anguish  in  my  heart ; "  and  then* 
in  the  intensity  of  his  emotion,  he  omits  to  state  the  cause  of  his  grief,  because  it  i  I 
sufficiently  explained  by  what  follows  and  what  has  gone  before.     It  is  grief  at  thi  ( 
thought  that  Israel  should  be  hardening  their  hearts  against  the  Gospel.     "  For  ]  i 
could  have  wished  my  own  self  to  be  anathema  from  Christ1  on  behalf  of  mj 
brethren,,  my  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh,  seeing  that  they  are  Israelites,  whos( 
is  the  adoption,2  and  the  Shechinah,3  and  the  covenants,  and  the  legislation,  and  th< 
ritual,  and  the  promises,  whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of  whom  is  Christ,  according  t< 
the  flesh,  who  is  over  all — God  blessed  for  ever.     Amen."4    On  his  solemn  appea 
to  the  fact  of  his  readiness  even  to  abandon  all  hopes  of  salvation  if  thereby  he  coulci 
save  his  brethren,  I  think  it  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  very  form  in  which  it  ii 

1  &$},  Deut. ;  Zech.  xiv.  11 ;  Gal.  1.  8,  9 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  3 ;  xvi.  22.  Strong  nature 
have  ever  been  capable  of  braving  even  the  utmost  loss  for  a  great  end.  "  If  not,  bloi 
me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  the  book  which  Thou  hast  written  "  (Ex.  xxxii.  32).  "  Que  moi 
nom  scit  fletri,"  said  Danton,  "pourvu  que  la  France  soit  libre."  "  Let  the  name  oJj 
George  WhiteSeld  perish  if  God  be  glorified." 

2  2  Cor.  vi.  13.  8  Ex.  xvi.  10;  1  Sam.  iv.  22,  &c.  (LXX.) 

4  Rom.  ix.  1—5.  On  the  punctuation  of  this  last  verse  a  great  controversy  has  arisen. 
Many  editors  since  the  days  of  Erasmus  (and  among  them  Lachmann,  Tischendorf, 
Eiickert,  Meyer,  Fritzsche)  put  the  stop  at  "  flesh ;"  others  at  " all"  (Locke,  Baum- 
garten,  Crusius) ;  and  regard  the  concluding  words  as  a  doxology  to  God  for  the  grandest 
of  the  privileges  of  Israel.  In  favour  of  this  punctuation  is  the  fact  that  Paul,  even  in 
his  grandest  Christological  passages,  yet  nowhere  calls  Christ,  "  God  over  all,"  nor  ever 
applies  to  Him  the  word  efaoyijro?.  (See  i.  25;  1  Cor.  iii.  23 ;  viii.  6 ;  2  Cor.  i.  3 ;  xi.  31 J 
Eph.  i.  17 ;  iv.  6 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  5,  &c.)  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  doctrinal  ana£  Xeyofxewn 
may,  as  Lange  says,  mark  a  culminating  point ;  and  having  regard  (i.)  to  the  language 
which  Paul  uses  (Phil.  ii.  6  ;  Col.  i.  15  ;  ii.  9 ;  1  Cor.  viii.  6 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  4),  and  (ii.)  to  thfl 
grammatical  structure  of  the  sentence,  and  (iii.)  to  the  position  of  evAoyrjTt*  (which  in 
doxologies  in  the  New  Testament  stands  always  first),  and  (iv.)  to  the  unanimity  of  all 
ancient  commentators,  and  (v.)  to  the  fact  that  the  clause  probably  alludes  to  Ps.lxvih.19 
(LXX.),  and  in  Eph.  iv.  8,  St.  Paul  quotes  the  previous  verse  of  this  Psalm,  and  applies 
it  to  Christ, —the  punctuation  of  our  received  text  can  hardly  be  rejected.  Yet  there  u 
weight  in  Baur's  remark  that  Kara  aapica  is  added  to  show  that  it  is  as  only  "after  the 
flesh"  that  the  Jews  could  claim  the  birth  of  the  Messiah,  and  that  the  " God  over  all 
blessed  for  ever  "  would  have  been  allowing  too  much  to  Jewish  particularism.  (Cf. 
Gal.  iv.  4,  yei/oftevo?  ck  yvvcuKos.)  For  a  full  examination  of  the  question,  I  may  refer  tc 
ray  papers  on  the  text  in  the  Expositor,  1879, 
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ipressed  shows  his  sense  that  such  a  wish  is  by  the  very  nature  of  things 
possible.  Further  explanation  is  superfluous  to  those  who  feel  how  natural,  how 
aPauT  *         6Ven  tUS  VaSt  self-sacriflce  to  the  great  "eart  of  a  Moses 

i  £?&  »°Wie?e\  M  thmgh  }he  WoTd  of  God  *"■  failed-"  '  This  is  the  point 
™w  .  "1  ?8  ^i*?!6.'  "?d  ho  does  i4  ^  lowing  that  God's  gifts  are  matters 
such^free  choice  that  the  Jew  cannot  put  forward  any  exclusive  claim  to  their 

In  fact,  all  who  are  Jews  naturally  are  not  Jews  spiritually— are  not,  therefore 
any  true  sense  heirs  of  the  promise.  To  be  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  is  nothing  in* 
B.  Abraham  had  many  sons,  but  only  one  of  them,  the  son  of  Sarah,  was 
ognised  in  the  promise.*  «m«ui,  w<» 

Not  only  so,  but  even  of  the  two  sons  of  the  son  of  promise  one  was  utterly  rejected: 

iiJ  *wl1e  y  IM  thiS  f^**"  0f  choice>  and  so  entirely  ™8  "  ^dependent  of 
nt,  that  before  there  could  be  any  question  of  merit,  even  in  the  womb,  the  elder 
s  rejected  to  servitude,  the  younger  chosen  for  dominion.  And  this  is  stated  in 
strongest  way  by  the  prophet  Malachi-"  Jacob  I  loved,  but  Esau  I  hated."  » 
„Il  v  ."eft  ^en-f  ,  To  a  nateal  l0&c  the  question  ™gM  seem  very 
3S2«.  *  *  ?avJ  6Unply  pu?s  i4  aside  as  Relevant  and  impossible,  while  he 
states  the  fact  which  suggests  it  by  quoting  as  decisive  two  passages  of  Scripture.* 
d  has  an  absolute  right  to  lave  whom  He  will;  for  He  says  to  Moses,  «  Whomso. 
iL„P+  y!.  mu  x^VT  P-lt7;, and  wl">msoever  I  compassionate,  him  I  will  com- 
sionate ;  so  that  pity  is  independent  of  human  will  or  effort.  And  God  has  an 
olue  right  to. A«^  whom  He  will;  for  Scripture  says  to  Pharaoh,  "For  tMs 

IS^Si^ZZ:^  **"*  'm  thee  my  power>  »* that  my — ™y 

So  then  God  pities,  and  God  hardens,  whom  He  will 

Again,  the  natural  question  presents  itself — « Why  does  He  then  blame?    If 

Km6  ^  ?-Div  ne  W>  what  becomes  of  moral  n^Sp 

W&^S&ft?  iSi?^    MaQ  iS  ^P^eclayi^theK^ 

&™WW,  "fallen  like  a  flower,"  Job  xiv.  2 ;  but  see  1  Cor.  xiii.  8 ;  James  i  11 
u£vt:9?;..C0 f?-  Ned?Him>  t  «Tl     "  Is  net  Ishmael  an  alien,  ana"  vet  of  the  seed 
h:^    i      *  l\  11  TOtt«".  " In  A«M  shall  thy  seed  be  called."     "But  is  not  Estu 

A  with  Luke  xiv.  26, ;  and  the  nex  Worsens  ttS  &X>  "«on  is  alludedT* 

^Jte'gUmentS.>°f  the,A?°#e1  Me  *«"ded -on  two  assumptions  The  first  I, 
,  the  Scriptures  are  the  word  of  God;  and  the  second,  that  what  God  actuallv  doel 
tiot  be  unrighteous"  (Hodge  .  At  the  same  time  it  is  most  ne^ssar^  ^Bishon 
rdsyorth  says,  "not  to  allow  the  mind  to  dwell  exclusively  or  mainly  on  shWe 
£Ss>ons  occurring  here  or  there,  but  to  consider  their  relation  to  ll£  context   to  the 

B^tqSEftat other  Epist,e8  of  st- PauJ-  «a  to  *AsMsa 

«"'  14~}8i:  ."S^.habet,"  says  Calvin,  "Scripturae  testimoniis  immtroa  Utrat,,* 
rat.  tMf?  ™Pw  barkinf  "(a  Phrase  which  StTaTwS  neve^  have 
rmer     5  x     •       rnC6  be-Wn  ^6  Ap0stle  of   the   Gentil<*  and  the  Genevan 

=gj^ 

"elf  if  he  WW  frS  S°  ^f  a4<?  f y,that  "Paul  would  have  better  agreed  with 

oh^xxSu^ls).1*  **"  *  C°mni0D  metaPhor  (Jer-  xviii.  6j  Isa.  xiv.  9;  Wisd.  xv.  7; 
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But  Paul  would  not  thus  merely  smite  down  the  timid  questioning  c 
sinners  by  the  arbitrary  irresponsibility  of  Infinite  Power.  He  gives  a  gleai 
of  hope  ;  he  sheds  over  the  ultimate  Divine  purposes  a  flash  of  insight.  H 
asks  a  question  which  implies  a  large  and  glorious  answer,  and  the  very  fori 
of  the  question  shows  how  little  he  desires  to  dwell  on  the  unpractical  k 
soluble  mysteries  of  Divine  reprobation.1 

"What  if  God,  willing  to  display  His  wrath,  and  to  make  known  His  power — (l 
will  not  say,  '*  created  vessels  of  wrath,"  or  w  prepared  them  for  destruction,"  bu 
swerving  from  a  conclusion  too  terrible  for  the  wisest) — "  endured  in  much  lon$ 
suffering  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  for  destruction  .  .  .  ?  And  what  if  He  did  th 
that  He  might  also  make  known  the  riches  of  His  glorv  towards  the  vessels  « 
mercy  which  He  before  prepared  for  glory  .  .  .  ?"  What  if  even  thoi 
decrees  which  seemed  the  harshest  were  but  steps  towards  an  ultimate  good  ?  . 
By  that  blessed  purpose  we  profit,  whom  God  called  both  out  of  the  Jews  and  out 
the  Gentiles.  This  calling  is  illustrated  by  the  language  of  two  passages  of  Hosea 
in  which  the  prophet  calls  his  son  and  daughter  Lo-ammi  and  Lo-ruhamah  (No 
my -people  and  Not-pitied)  because  of  the  rejection  of  Israel,  but  at  the  same  tin 
prophesies  the  day  when  they  shall  again  be  His  people,  and  He  their  God  : — ar 
by  two  passages  of  Isaiah  3  in  which  he  at  once  prophesies  the  rejection  of  the  ma 
of  Israel  and  the  preservation  of  a  remnant.4 

Having  thus  established  the  fact  on  Scriptural  authority,  what  is  the  conclusion 
Must  it  not  be  that — so  entirely  is  election  a  matter  of  God's  free  grace— tl 
Gentiles,  though  they  did  not  pursue  righteousness,  yet  laid  hold  of  justification  I 
faith ;  and  that  the  Jews,  though  they  did  pursue  a  legal  righteousness,  have  n 
attained  to  justification  ?  How  can  such  a  strange  anomaly  be  explained  ?  Wha 
ever  may  be  the  working  of  Divine  election,  humanly  speaking,  their  rejectit 
is  the  fault  of  the  Jews.  They  chose  to  aim  at  an  impossible  justification  by  worl 
and  rejected  the  justification  by  faith.  Again  St.  Paul  refers  to  Isaiah  in  suppo 
of  his  views.5  They  stumbled  at  Christ.  To  them,  as  to  all  believers,  He  mig 
have  been  a  firm  rock  of  foundation  ;  they  made  Ilim  a  stone  of  offence.6  T 
desire  of  his  heart,  his  prayer  to  God,  is  for  their  salvation.  But  their  religio 
zeal  has  taken  an  ignorant  direction.  They  are  aiming  at  justification  by  worl 
and  therefore  will  not  accept  God's  method,  which  is  justification  by  faith.7 

In  the  path  of  works  they  cannot  succeed,  for  the  Law  finds  its  sole  end,  a: 
aim,  and  fulfilment  in  Christ,8  and  through  Him  alone  is  justification  possib 
Even  these  truths  the  Apostle  finds  in  Scripture,  or  illustrates  by  Scriptural  quot 
tions.     He  contrasts  the  statement  of  Moses,  that  he  who  obeyed  the  ordinances 

1  When  we  read  such  passages  as  Rom.  viii.  22 — 24  ;  2  Cor.  v.  18 ;  Acts  iii.  19, 5 
we  think  that  St.  Paul  would  have  seen  a  phase  of  truth  in  the  lines — 

"  Safe  in  the  hands  of  one  disposing  power, 
Or  in  the  natal  or  the  mortal  hour ; 
All  Nature  is  but  Art,  unknown  to  thee ; 
All  Chance,  Direction  which  thou  canst  not  see; 
All  Discord,  Harmony  not  understood  ; 
All  partial  evil,  universal  good." 

2  Hos.  i.  9,  10 ;  ii.  23.  s  isa.  x.  22 ;  i.  9. 

4  ix.  22 — 30.  Ver.  28  is  an  exegetical  translation  which  St.  Paul  adopts  fronfl 
LXX.  As  the  form  of  quotation  has  only  an  indirect  bearing  on  the  argument,  the  rea< 
must  refer  to  special  commentaries  for  its  elucidation. 

5  Isa.  viii.  14 ;  xxviii.  16. 

6  In  ix.  33,  the  "be  ashamed"  of  the  LXX.,  followed  by  St.  Paul,  is  an  exegeti 
translation  of  "make  haste"  or  "flee  hastily." 

7  ix.  30— x.  4. 

8  x.  4,  tcAos — i.e.,  the  righteousness  at  which  the  Law  aims  is  accomplished  in  Chr 
and  the  Law  leads  to  Him  ;  He  is  its  fulfilment  and  its  termination.     Its  glory  is  d(| 
jLway,  but  He  remains,  because  His  eternal  brightness  is  the  tIXos  toO  Karapywutvov  (Ga 
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the  Law  should  live  by  them,1  with  those  other  words  which  ho  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Justification  personified,  «  Say  not  in  thine  heart  who  shall  ascend  into  heaven 
or  who  shall  descend  into  the  abyss,  but  the  word  is  very  nigh  thee  in  thy  mouth 
and  in  thy  heart,  which  (being  used  originally  of  the  Law)  he  explains  of  the  near- 
ness and  accessibility  of  the  Gospel  which  was  now  being  preached,  and  which  was 
Bunimed  up  in  the  confession  and  belief  in  Him  as  a  risen  Saviour.  This  is  a»ain 
supported  by  two  quotations  in  almost  the  same  words— one  from  Isaiah  (xxviii  &1G) 

'/»   oS7«°i?e  that  bel,ieveth  on  Him  shaU  not  be  ashamed;"  and  one  from ' Joel 

(u.  6l)t     .Every  one  that  calleth  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved  "—and  the 

every  one     of  course  includes  the  Gentile  no  less  than  the  Jew.2 

But  had  the  Jews  enjoyed  a  real  opportunity  of  hearing  the  Gospel?    In  a 

series  of  questions,  subordinated  to  each  other  by  great  rhetorical  beauty,  St   Paul 

shows  that  each  necessary  step  has  been  fulfilled— the  hearing,  the  preachers,  the 

mission  of  those  whose  feet  were  beautiful  upon  the  mountains,  and  who  preach  the 

glad  tidings  of  peace ;  but,  alas !  the  faith  had  been  wanting,  and,  therefore,  also  the 

calling  upon  God.     For  all  had  not  hearkened  to  the  Gospel.     It  was  not  for  want 

of  hearing,  for  in  accordance  with  prophecy  (Ps.  xix.  4)  the  words  of  the  preachers 

had  gone  out  to  alrthe  world;  but  it  was  for  want  of  faith,  and  this,  too,  had  been 

prophesied,  since  Isaiah  said,  "  Who  believed  our  preaching  ?"    Nor,  again,  was  it 

for  want  of  warning.     Moses  (Deut.  xxxii.  21)  had  told  them  ages  ago  that  God 

(would  stir  up  their  jealousy  and  kindle  their  anger  by  means  of  those  Gentiles 

|wnom  in  their  exclusive  arrogance  thoy  despised  as  "no  nation;"  and   Isaiah 

Ilxv.   1,  2)  says  with  daring  energy,  "  I  was  found  by  such  as  sought  me  not, 

I  became  manifest  to  such  as  inquired  not  after  me,"  whereas  to  Israel  he  saith, 

i      1    »  »  y  long   I  outsPread  my  k^s   to  a  disobedient  and  antagonistic 

Thus,  with  quotation  after  quotation— tnere  are  nine  in  tnis  cnapter  alone, 
Irawn  chiefly  from  Deuteronomy,  Isaiah,  and  the  Psalms— does  St.  Paul  state 
lis  conviction  as  to  the  present  rejection  of  the  Gospel  by  his  own  nation; 
ffhile  he  tries  to  soften  the  bitter  rage  which  it  was  calculated  to  arouse  both 
jigainst  himself  and  against  his  doctrine,  by  stating  it  in  words  which  would 
idd  tenfold  authority  to  the  dialectical  arguments  into  which  they  are 
pnwoven.  But  having  thus  established  two  very  painful,  and  at  first  sight 
Imposing  truths—namely,  that  the  Jews  were  being  deprived  of  all  exclusive 
Privileges  by  the  decree  of  God  (ix.),  and  that  this  forfeiture  was  due  to  their 
>wn  culpable  disbelief  (x.)— ho  now  enters  on  the  gladder  and  nobler  task  of 
Explaining  how  these  sad  truths  are  robbed  of  their  worst  sting,  when  we 
lecognise  that  they  are  but  the  partial  and  transient  phenomena  incidental 
!o  the  evolution  of  a  blessed,  universal,  and  eternal  scheme. 

"  I  ask,  then,  did  God  reject  His  people  P  Away  with  the  thought !  for  at  worst 
he  rejection  is  but  partial."  Of  this  he  offers  himself  as  a  proof,  bein«-  as  he  is 
an  Israelite,  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin;"  and  he  then 
uotes  the  analogy  of  the  7,000  whom  God  "reserved  for  Himself,"  who  in  the 
ays  of  Elijah  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.  On  this  he  pauses  to  remark  that 
le  very  phrase,  "  I  reserved  for  myself,"  implies  that  this  remnant  was  saved  W 
nth,  and  not  by  works.  But  how  came  it  that  the  majority  had  missed  the  end 
wr  which  they  sought?     Because,  he  answers,  they  were  hardened;      God  (as 

N,  A,  B,  ev  avrfi, 

?,  x,„4712,    Ifc  is  remarkable  that  in  verse  11  the  important  word  nas  is  found  neither 
\  the  Hebrew  nor  in  the  LXX.     Cf.  ix.  33. 
8  *  14-21 
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Isaiah  prophesied)  had  sent  them  a  spirit  of  stupor  which  finds  its  illustration  in  the 
phrase,  "  let  their  eyes  he  darkened,"  amid  David's  prayer  for  the  humiliation  and 
bewilderment  of  his  enemies.1  m  \ 

But  then  another  awful  question  occurs :  is  this  hardening,  this  spiritual  blind- 
ness, to  be  final  ?  "  Did  they  stumble  that  they  may  utterly  fall  ?  "  Again  Paul 
exclaims,  Ferish  the  thought!  Their  very  fall  was  meant  for  salvation  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  to  stimulate  their  own  hearts  to  better  things.  And  here  his  reader* 
could  not  but  feel  that  he  was  explaining  facts  which  were  taking  place  under  their 
very  eyes.  In  every  instance  the  Gospel  had  been  offered  first  to  the  Jew ;  in  every 
instance  the  Jew  had  rejected  it ;  and  it  was  through  this  very  obstinacy  that  it 
had  now  been  offered  everywhere  to  the  Gentile.  The  Messiah  rejected  by  the! 
Jew  was  daily  being  glorified  as  the  Bedeemer  of  the  Gentile.  The  Church  of  the 
Christ  was  now  securely  founded,  but  even  already  Antioch,  and  Rome,  and 
Ephesus,  and  Thessalonica  were  far  more  its  capitals  than  the  Holy  City.  But  this 
fact  revealed  a  glorious  anticipation.  If  their  deficiency  was  thus  the  wealth  of 
the  Gentiles,  how  much  more  would  their  replenishment !  It  was  his  grand  mission 
to  preach  this  to  the  Gentiles,  and  thereby,  if  possible,  to  stir  the  Jews  to  emulation, 
for  if  their  rejection  be  the  world's  reconciliation,  what  will  be  their  acceptance  ^ 
life  from  the  dead  ? 

And  that  there  will  be  this  restoration  of  Israel  he  illustrates  by  I 
double  metaphor 

i.  When  the  heave-offering  was  offered,  the  whole  lump  of  dough  acquired 
sacredness  from  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  it  was  sanctified  to  the  Lord.  So  with 
Israel.  Their  first-fruits— Abraham  and  their  patriarchal  fathers— were  holy,  and 
their  holiness  was  ideally  attributable  to  all  the  race. 

ii.  The  second  metaphor  has  a  wider  applicability.  The  root  of  the  olive-tree 
is  the  source  of  its  fruitfulness ;  but  if  some  of  its  branches  lose  their  f ruitf ulnesi 
and  become  withered,  they  are  lopped  off  and  are  replaced  by  grafts  of  the  wile 
olive,  which  then  shares  the  richness  of  the  tree.  Such  withered  branches  were  th< 
present  unbelieving  majority  of  Israel.  That  they  should  be  lopped  off  is  a  part  o:| 
God's  just  and  necessary  severity.  To  explain  this  truth — to  bring  it  home  to  th< 
pained  and  angry  consciousness  of  his  people — has  been  one  of  his  objects  in  thii 
great  Epistle ,  and  he  has  carried  it  out,  at  whatever  cost,  with  a  most  unflinching 
sincerity.  But  meanwhile,  if  the  Gentiles  in  their  turn  were  tempted  to  assumi 
the  airs  of  particularism  with  which  the  Jews  had  so  long  gloried  over  them,  wha 
a  warning  should  be  conveyed  to  them  by  the  state  of  things  here  shadowed  forth 
And  how  much  consolation  might  the  Jew  find  in  this  metaphor  to  revive  the  faint 
ing  hopes  of  his  patriotism,  and  to  alleviate  his  wounded  pride  of  nationality  ty 
gentler  and  holier  thoughts !  For  Christ,  after  all,  was  a  rod  of  the  stem  of  Jesse 
and  a  branch  out  of  his  roots.  The  Gentiles  were  admitted  into  the  Church  througl 
the  vestibule  of  the  Temple.  With  the  Jews  had  remained  till  this  moment  thi 
oracles  of  God.  In  Judaism— its  privileges,  its  promises,  its  prophecies— were  th< 
germs  of  Christianity.  The  new  rich  fruitfulness  of  the  Gentiles  was  drawn  fron 
the  tree  into  which  they  had  been  grafted.  Little  cause  had  they  to  boast  agains 
the  natural  branches.  Deep  cause  had  they  to  take  warning  by  the  fate  whic] 
those  branches  had  undergone.  They,  in  their  turn,  might  be  lopped  off,  and- 
though  here  the  metaphor  as  such  breaks  down— the  old  branches  might  be  grafted  ini 
their  proper  place  once  more.2  Let  them  remember  that  faith  was  the  source  o 
their  new  privileges,  as  the  want  of  it  had  caused  the  ruin  of  those  whom  the; 
replaced ;  let  them  not  be  high-minded,  but  fear.8 

2  This  of  course  was,  physically,  an  impossible  method  of  iyKevrpio-rfs ;  the  other,  J 
adopted  at  all,  was  most  rare.    (F.  supra,  p.  12.) 

3  xi.  16—24. 
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I    The  concluding  words  of  this  section  of  the  Epistle  open  a  glorious  per- 
Ipoctive  of   ultimate  hope  for  all  whose  hearts  are  sufficiently   large  and 

iving  to  accept  it.  He  calls  on  the  brethren  not  to  ignore  the  mystery  that 
ie  partial  hardening  of  Israel  should  only  last  till  the  fulness  of  the 
entiles  should  come  in ;  aud  he  appeals  to  Scripture  (Isa.  lix.  20)  to  sup- 
jort  his  prophecy  that  "  all  Israel  shall  be  saved,"  beloved  as  they  are  for  the 
jike  of  their  fathers  as  regards  the  election  of  grace,  though  now  alienated 
>r  the  blessing  of  the  Gentiles  as  regards  the  Gospel. 

For  God's  gifts  and  calling  admit  of  no  revocation ;  once  given,  they  are  given 
jar  ever.1  Once  themselves  disobedient,  the  Gentiles  were  now  pitied  in  con- 
quence  of  the  disobedience  of  the  Jews ;  so  the  Jews  were  now  disobedient,  but 
hen  the  pity  shown  to  the  Gentiles  had  achieved  their  full  redemption,  the  Jews 
.  turn  should  share  in  it.2  "  For  " — such  is  the  grand  conclusion  of  this  sustained 
^position  of  the  Divine  purposes — "  God  shut  up  all  into  disobedience,8  that  He 
ight  show  mercy  unto  all.,, — Many  are  anxious,  in  accordance  with  their  theo- 
:]gical  views,  to  weaken  or  explain  away  the  meaning  of  these  words  ;  to  show  that 
jail"  does  not  really  mean  "all"  in  the  glad,  though  it  does  in  the  gloomy 

Iause ;  or  to  show  that  "  having  mercy  upon  all "  is  quite  consistent  with  the  final 
in  of  the  vast  majority.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Apostle,  as  he  contemplates  the 
liversality  of  free  redeeming  grace,  bursts  into  a  paean  of  praise  and  prophecy  : 
0  the  depth  of  the  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  knowledge  of  God  !  how  unsearchable 
e  His  judgments,  and  untrackable  His  ways !  For  who  ever  fathomed  the  mind 
the  Lord,  or  who  ever  became  His  counsellor?  Or  who  gave  Him  first,  and  it 
all  be  repaid  to  him  ?  For  from  Him,  and  through  Him,  and  unto  Him  are  all 
iings.    To  Him  be  glory  for  ever.    Amen." 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

FRUITS    OF    FAITH. 


u  La  foi  justifie  quand  il  opere,  mais  il  n'opere  que  par  la  charite  "  (Quesnel). 

"  Not  that  God  doth  require  nothing  unto  happiness  at  the  hands  of  man  save 
ly  a  naked  belief  (for  hope  and  charity  we  may  not  exclude),  but  that  without 
iief  all  other  things  are  as  nothing;  and  it  is  the  ground  of  those  other  divine 
tues"  (Hooker,  JEcol.  Pol.  I.  xi.  6). 

■  Faith  doth  not  shut  out  repentance,  hope,  love,  dread,  and  the  fear  of  God,  to  be 
bed  with  faith  in  every  man  that  is  justified ;  but  it  shutteth  them  out  from  the 
ce  of  justifying  "  (Homily  of  Salvation,  pt.  i.). 

[It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  the  sense  of  the  word  "  faith  "  in  these  passages 
yy  no  means  the  Pauline  sense  of  the  word."] 

?  this  point  there  is  a  marked  break  in  the  letter,  and  we  feel  that  the 
iter  has  now  accomplished  the  main  object  for  which  he  wrote.    But  to 

1  Hos.  xiii.  14,  "I  will  redeem  them  from  death  .  .  .  repentance  shall  be  hid 
ni  mine  eyes." 

xi.  41.    If,  as  in  this  explanation,  the  comma  is  placed  after  rj7m0ij<rai>,  the  connexion 
t<S  vperepy  t\eei  is  very  awkward,  and  almost  unparalleled.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
ithesis  is  spoiled  if  we  place  the  comma  after  eXeet,  and  render  it,  "  So  they  too  now 
relieved  (or  disobeyed)  the  pity  shown  to  yon." 
*  In  the  declaratory  sense. 
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this,  as  to  all  Lis  letters,  he  adds  those  noble  practical  exhortations,  which  are 
thus  made  to  rest,  not  on  their  own  force  and  beauty,  but  on  the  securer  basis 
of  the  principles  which  he  lays  down  in  the  doctrinal  portion.  No  one  felt 
more  deeply  than  St.  Paul  that  it  requires  great  principles  to  secure  our 
faithfulness  to  little  duties,  and  that  every  duty,  however  apparently 
insignificant,  acquires  a  real  grandeur  when  it  is  regarded  in  the  light  of  those 
principles  from  which  its  fulfilment  springs.  Since,  then,  the  mercy  and  pity 
of  God,  as  being  the  source  of  His  free  grace,  have  been  dwelt  upon  throughout 
the  Epistle,  St.  Paul  begins  the  practical  part  of  it — "  I  exhort  you  therefore, 
brethren,  by  the  compassions  of  God  " — for  these,  and  not  the  difficult 
doctrines  of  election  and  reprobation,  are  prominent  in  his  mind — "  to  present 
your  bodies,  not  like  the  dead  offerings  of  Heathenism  or  Judaism,  but  "a 
living  sacrifice,  holy,  well-pleasing  to  God — your  reasonable  service,  and  not  tc 
be  conformed  to  this  world,  but  to  be  transformed  l  in  the  renewing  of  youi 
mind,  that  ye  may  discriminate  what  is  the  will  of  God,  good  and  acceptable  tc 
Him,  and  perfect." 

This  general  exhortation  is  then  carried  into  details,  unsystematicallj 
indeed,  and  even  unsyntactically,  but  with  an  evident  rush  and  glow  oi 
feeling  which  gives  to  the  language  a  perfection  transcending  that  of  consciou 
art.2  The  prevalent  thought  is  the  duty  of  love  : — to  the  brethren,  love  withoui 
dissimulation;  to  the  Church,  love  without  struggling  self-assertion 
to  the  civil  power,  love  without  fear ;  to  the  world,  love  without  despising  iti 
rights  or  mingling  with  its  immoralities.3  First,  by  the  grace  given  to  him 
he  urges  them  "  not  to  be  high-minded  above  what  they  ought  to  be  minded 
but  to  mind  to  be  soberminded,4  each  in  porportion  to  their  God-apportionec 
receptivity  of  faith ; "  and  he  illustrates  and  enforces  this  duty  of  modes 
simplicity  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  mutual  ministries,6  by  touching  once  mor< 
on  the  apologue  of  the  body  and  the  members,6  which  he  has  already  appliec 
in  his  Letter  to  the  Corinthians.  The  moral  of  the  metaphor  is  that  "  Diversity 
without  unity  is  disorder;  unity  without  diversity  is  death."7  Then  witl 
a  free  interchange  of  participles,  infinitives,  and  imperatives,  and  with  a  niixtun 
of  general  and  special  exhortations,  he  urges  them  to  love,  kindliness,  zeal 
hope,  patience,  prayer,  generosity,  forgiveness,  sympathy,  mutual  esteem,  self 

1  Ver.  2,  ovxrxwa.Ti$e<r6€,  "fashioned  in  accordance;"  fieraixopfovirtt,  **  tr&ns- formed, 
l\r\txa9  as  in  Phil.  ii.  8,  is  the  outward,  transitory  fashion;  m»pM»  *he  abiding  ani 
substantial  form. 

2  Ver.  3,  /ultj  vnepjypovtiv  nap'  o  Sei  4>povelv,  akXa.  fypovslv  el?  to  criafypbvtiv. 

3  Lange  ad  loc.  4  xii.  3. 
5  In  ver.  6  the  "prophecy  [i.e.,  high  Christian  teaching]  according  to  the  proportion 

&f  faith "  {koto,  ttjv  oLvakoyCav  tt}?  iri<rrea>s)  means  that  the  Christian  teacher  is  to  ketf 
Within  the  limits  of  his  gift  assigned  him  by  his  individuality  (Tholuck),  i.e.,  not  to  puiu 
Ms  xap^/A*  as  a  preacher  into  disproportionate  prominence  (Deut.  xviii.  18).  ThJ 
objective  sense  of  h-iV™*  as  a  body  of  doctrines  is  later.  Hence  the  common  rule  o 
explaining  Scripture,  "according  to  the  analogy  of  faith,"  though  most  true  an» 
necessary,  is  a  misapplication  of  the  original  meaning  of  the  phrase. 

e  1  Cor.  xii.  12—27. 

7  Lange.  The  conception  of  Christian  fellowship  involves  both  unity  and  variety 
"The  Spirit  resolves  the  variety  into  unity,  introduces  variety  into  tjie  unity,  ani 
reconciles  unity  to  itself  through  variety  "  (Bavr). 
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•estraint,  the  steady  love  of  God,  the  steady  loathing  of  evil,  the  deliberate 
jrictory  of  virtue  over  vice.  It  is  clear  that  the  dangers  which  he  most 
apprehended  among  the  Roman  Christians  were  those  exacerbations  which 
pring  from  an  unloving  and  over-bearing  self-confidence;  but  he  gives 
j>  general  form  to  all  his  precepts,  and  the  chapter  stands  unrivalled  as  a 
Spontaneous  sketch  of  the  fairest  graces  which  can  adorn  the  Christian 
ife.1 

The  first  part  of  the  thirteenth  chapter  has  a  more  obviously  special  bear- 
ing. It  is  occupied  by  a  very  earnest  exhortation  to  obedience  towards  the 
jivil  power,  based  on  the  repeated  statements  that  it  is  ordained  of  God ;  that 
jts  aim  is  the  necessary  suppression  of  evil ;  that  it  was  not,  under  ordinary 
ircumstances,  any  source  of  terror  to  a  blameless  life ;  and  that  it  should  be 
beyed  and  respocted,  not  of  unwilling  compulsion,  but  as  a  matter  of  right 
,nd  conscience.2  This  was,  indeed,  the  reason  why  they  paid  taxes,3  and  why 
he  payment  of  them  should  be  regarded  as  a  duty  to  God.4 

The  warmth  with  which  St.  Paul  speaks  thus  of  the  functions  of  civil 
overnors  may,  at  first  sight,  seem  surprising,  when  we  remember  that  a 
lelius  was  in  the  Prefecture,  a  Tigellinus  in  the  Proetorium,  a  Gessius  Florus 
a  the  provinces,  and  a  Nero  on  the  throne.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
orne  in  mind  that  the  Neronian  persecution  had  not  yet  broken  out ;  and  that 
he  iniquities  of  individual  emperors  and  individual  governors,  while  it  had 
ree  rein  in  every  question  which  affected  their  greed,  their  ambition,  or  their 
ist,  had  not  as  yet  by  any  means  destroyed  the  magnificent  ideal  of  Roman 
jaw.    If  there  were  bad  rulers,  there  were  also  good  ones.    A  Cicero  as  well 

1  xii.  1—21.  As  regards  special  expressions  in  this  chapter,  we  may  notice— ver.  9, 
rro<rrvyovvT€t  "  loathing  ;"  KoAAw/xevot,  "  bridal  intimacy  with.  Ver.  10,  rj}  <piAa$eA<pia 
lAooropyoi,  "  love  your  brethren  in  the  faith  as  though  they  were  brethren  m  blood  ;  * 
porjyov>ei/oi,  Vulg.  invicem  praevenientes,"  "  anticipating  one  another,  and  going  before 
ne  another  as  guides  in  giving  honour  "  (ver.  11).  The  evidence  between  the  readings, 
upw,  " serving  the  opportunity,"  and  Kvp/y,  "the  Lord,"  is  very  nicely  balanced,  but 
lobably  rose  from  the  abbreviation  *p&>.  The  other  clause  is,  In  zealous  work  not 
othful;  boiling  in  spirit"  (cf.  the  «^3,  "a  prophet").  In  ver.  13,  nveiai?,  " memories,'* 
in  hardly  be  the  true  reading.     In  ver.  14,  the  Slukovtk,  "  pursuing  hospitality,"  may 

ave  suggested  the  thought  of  StwKOira*,  "  persecutors  ;  "  ver.  16,  roU  raneivoU  truvairayopcvot. 

either  "  modestissimorum  exempla  sectantes"  (Grot.),  "letting  the  lowly  lead  you 
ith  them  by  the  hand"  (masc.)t  or  "humilibus  rebus  obsecundantes,"  "going  along 
ith  lowly  things"  (ncut.).  Ver.  19,  Sore  tothw t$  opyjj,  either  (1)  "Give  place  for  the 
ivine  wrath  to  work"  (Chrys.,  Aug.,  &c.) ;  or  (2),  "Give  room  to  your  own  anger"— 
e.,  defer  its  outbreak — this,  however,  would  be  a  Latinism,  "irae  spatium  dare  (cf. 
irg.  jfin.  iv.  433);  or  (3)  "Give  place  to,  yield  before,  the  wrath  of  your  enemy." 
he  first  is  right.  Ver.  20,  "coals  of  fire  "  (Prov.  xxv.  21,  22)  to  melt  him  to  penitence 
id  beneficent  shame.     The  chapter  is  full  of  beautiful  trilogies  of  expression. 

2  xiii.  5,  a^dyKT,(7,  8,  Aug.)  tnordmrte  (D,  E,  F,  G,  Vulg.,  Luther),  "Yield  to 
scessity."  "Tray  for  the  established  Government,"  said  Rabbi  Chaneena,  " for  with- 
it  it  men  would  eat  one  another  "    (Abhdda  Zara,  f.  4,  1).     Joseph  us  calls  Judas  the 


i  ver.  4  the  fidxaipa  refers  to  the  jus  gladii.     A  provincial  governor  on  starting  was 
resented  with  a  dagger  by  the  Emperor.     Trajan,  in  giving  it>  used  the  words— Pro 
.e  ;  si  merear,  in  me." 
4  xiii.  1—7. 
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as  a  Yerres  had  once  been  provincial  governors ;  a  Barea  Soranus  as  well  as  a 
Felix.  The  Roman  government,  corrupt  as  it  often  was  in  special  instances, 
was  yet  the  one  grand  power  which  held  in  check  the  anarchic  forces  which 
but  for  its  control  were  "nursing  the  impatient  earthquake."  If  now  and 
then  it  broke  down  in  minor  matters,  and  more  rarely  on  a  large  scale,  yet  the! 
total  area  of  legal  prescriptions  was  kept  unravaged  by  mischievous  injustice. 
St.  Paul  had  himself  suffered  from  local  tyranny  at  Philippi,  but  on  the 
whole,  up  to  this  time,  he  had  some  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  impartiality  of 
Roman  law.  At  Corinth  he  had  been  protected  by  the  disdainful  justice  of 
Gallio,  at  Ephesus  by  the  sensible  appeal  of  the  public  secretary;  and  not 
long  afterwards  he  owed  his  life  to  the  soldier-like  energy  of  a  Lysias,  and 
the  impartial  protection  of  a  Festus,  and  even  of  a  Felix.  Nay,  even  at  his 
first  trial  his  undefended  innocence  prevailed  not  only  over  all  the  public! 
authority  which  could  be  arrayed  against  him  by  Sadducean  priests  and! 
a  hostile  Sanhedrin,  but  even  over  the  secret  influence  of  an  Aliturus  and  a 
Poppaea.  Nor  had  the  Jews  any  reason  to  be  fretful  and  insubordinate.  If 
the  ferocity  of  Sejanus  and  the  alarm  of  Claudius  had  caused  them  much 
suffering  at  Rome,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  they  had  been  protected  by  a 
Julius  and  an  Augustus,  and  they  were  in  possession  of  legal  immunities 
which  gave  to  their  religion  the  recognised  dignity  of  a  religio  licita.  It  may 
safely  be  said  that,  in  many  a  great  city,  it  was  to  the  inviolable  strength  and 
grandeur  of  Roman  law  that  they  owed  their  very  existence ;  because,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  protection  thus  afforded  to  them,  they  might  have  been  liable 
to  perish  by  the  exterminating  fury  of  Pagan  populations  by  whom  they  were 
at  once  envied  and  disliked.1 

No  doubt  the  force  of  these  considerations  would  be  fully  felt  by  those! 
Jews  who  had  profited  by  Hellenistic  culture.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
St.  Paul  is  here  dealing  with  religious  rather  than  with  political  or  even  thoo- 
cratic  prejudices.  The  early  Church  was  deeply  affected  by  Essene  and 
Ebionitic  elements,  and  St.  Paul's  enforcement  of  the  truth  that  the  civil 
power  derives  its  authority  from  God,  points  to  the  antithesis  that  it  was  not 
the  mere  vassalage  of  the  devil.  It  was  not  likely  that  at  Rome  there  should 
be  any  of  that  zealot  fanaticism  which  held  it  unlawful  for  a  Jew  to  recognise 
any  other  earthly  ruler  besides  God,  and  looked  on  the  payment  of  tribute  as 
a  sort  of  apostasy.2  It  is  far  more  likely  that  the  Apostle  is  striving  to 
counteract  the  restless  insubordination  which  might  spring  from  the  preva- 
lence of  chiliastic  notions  such  as  those  which  we  find  in  the  Clementine 
Homilies,  that  "  the  present  world  with  all  its  earthly  powers  is  the  kingdom 
of  the  devil,"  and  that  so  far  from  regarding  the  civil  governor  as  "the 
minister  of  God  for  good,"  the  child  of  the  future  could  only  look  upon  him 
as  the  embodied  representative  of  a  spiritual  enemy.  This  unpractical  and 
dualistic  view  might  even  claim  on  its  side  certain  phrases  alluding  to  the 

1  Thus  the  later  Rabbis  found  it  necessary  to  say,  with  Shemuel,  "The  law  of  the 
Gentile  kingdom  is  valid  "  (Babha  Kama,  t  113, 1). 

2  Matt.  xxii.  17. 
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oral  wickedness  of  the  world,  which  had  a  wholly  different  application ; 1 
jid  therefore  Paul,  with  his  nsual  firmness,  lays  down  in  unmistakable  terms 
jie  rule  which,  humanly  speaking,  could  alone  save  the  rising  Church  from 
bter  extinction — the  rule,  namely,  of  holding  aloof  from  political  distur- 
bances. On  the  whole,  both  Jews  and  Christians  had  learnt  the  lesson  well, 
id  it  was,  therefore,  the  more  necessary  that  the  good  effects  of  that  faithful 
ilUlment  of  the  duties  of  citizenship,  to  which  both  Jewish  historians  and 
ihristian  Fathers  constantly  appeal,  should  not  be  obliterated  by  the  fanatical 
leories  of  incipient  Manichees. 

The  question  as  to  the  payment  of  civil  dues  leads  St.  Paul  naturally  to 

>eak  of  the  payment  of  other  dues.     The  one  debt  which  the  Christian  owes 

•  all  men  is  the  debt  of  love — that  love  which  prevents  us  from  all  wrong- 

)ing,  and  is  therefore  the  fulfilment  of  the  law.   To  this  love  he  invites  them 

i  a  powerful  appeal,  founded  on  the  depth  of  the  night  and  the  nearness  of 

le  dawn,  so  that  it  was  high  time  to  put  away  the  works  of  darkness  and  put 

1  the  arms  of  light 2 — nay,  more,  to  put  on,  as  a  close-fitting  robe,  by  close 

)iritual  communion,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself.3 

The  fourteenth  chapter  again  reveals  the  existence  of  Ebionitic  elements 

the  Roman  Church.     In  a  strange  city,  and  especially  if  he  were  ont  free, 

scrupulous  Jew,  uninfluenced  by  Hellenism,  would  find  it  so  impossible  to 

tlfil  the  requirements  of  the  Law  respecting  clean  and  unclean  meats,  and 

ill  more  the  many  minute  additions  which  Rabbinic  Pharisaism  had  made  to 

tose  requirements,  that  he  would  be  forced  either  to  sacrifice  his  convictions, 

to  reduce  his  diet  to  the  simplest  elements.    As  St.  Paul  does  not  allude 

the  Law,  it  is  probable  that  he  is  here  dealing  with  scruples  even  more 

peply  seated.    His  object  is  to  reconcile  the  antagonistic  feelings  of  two 

asses  of  Christians,  whom  he  calls  respectively  the  "  strong  "  and  the  "weak." 

he  u  strong  "  regarded  all  days  as  equally  sacred,  or,  as  the  "  weak  "  would 

ive  said,  as  equally  profane ;  whereas  the  "  weak  "  surrounded  the  Sabbath 

id  the  Jewish  festivals  with  regulations  intended  to  secure  their  rigid  observ- 

ice.4  Again,  the  "  strong  "  ate  food  of  every  description  without  the  smallest 

Tuple,  whereas  the  "  weak "  looked  on  all  animal  food  with  such  disgust 

lid  suspicion  that  they  would  eat  nothing  but  herbs.6    It  is  obvious  that  in 

jjlopting  so  severe  a  course  they  went  far  beyond  the  requirements  of  Levit- 

1  John  xii.  31,  o  &px*>v  tqv  Kovfiov  tovtov  ;  Eph.  ii.  2,  rhv  apYovra  rfc  e£ov<rtas  rov  aeW. 

3  xiii.  12,  or  ft  the  deeds  of  light "  (|PVa,  A,  D,  E). 

8  Cf.  Gal.  iii.  27,  Xpt<rr6v  iveBva-aaOn. 

4  Rom.  xiv.  6.  The  words,  "  and  he  who  regardeth  not  the  day,  to  the  Lord  he  doth 
t  regard  it,"  are  omitted  by  a,  A,  B,  0,  D,  E,  F,  G,  Vet.,  It.,  Vulg.,  Copt.  On  the 
her  hand,  the  Syriac  has  it,  and  the  omission  maybe  due  to  the  homceoteleuton  of  <f>pov€Tt 

to  doctrinal  prejudices,  which  regarded  the  clause  as  dangerous.  The  clause  is  far  too 
►eral  to  have  been  inserted  by  a  second  century  scribe  ;  but  even  if  it  be  omitted,  the 
inciple  which  it  involves  is  clearly  implied  in  the  first  half  of  the  verse,  and  in  the 
evious  verse. 

*  Seneca  tells  us  that  in  his  youth  he  had  adopted  from  his  Pythagorean  teacher 
tion  the  practice  of  vegetarianism,  but  his  father  made  him  give  it  up  because  it 
adered  him  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  foreign  superstitions  (probably  Judaism).  See 
than  after  God,  p.  15.  *.  . 
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ism,  and  when  we  find  the  very  same  views  and  practices  existing  in  Rounl 
during  the  next  century,1  it  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  the  suspicion  that  th<V| 
Judaic  Christianity  of  those  "  weak  "  brethren  was  tinged  with  those  Essenel 
Phrygian,  or  Pythagorean  elements  which  led  them  to  look  on  the  materiaki 
and  the  sensuous  as  something  intrinsically  dangerous,  if  not  as  positively 
evil.    Epiphanius  says  that  Ebion  visited  Rome ; 2  and  although  it  is  morii 
than  doubtful  whether  there  ever  was  such  a  person,  yet  the  statement  show»M 
the  prevalence  of  such  views.     Now  one  of  the  Ebionitic  principles  was  tha|j 
all  meat  is  impure,3  and  in  the  Clementine  Homilies  the  eating  of  meat  ii| 
attributed  to  impure  demons  and  bloodthirsty  giants ;  and  the  Apostle  Pete* 
is  made  to  say  to  Clement  that  "  he  makes  use  only  of  bread  and  olives  ami 
(sparingly)  of  other  vegetables  " 4 — a  tradition  which  we  also  find  attached  M 
Clemens  of  Alexandria  to  the  names  of  St.  Matthew   and  James  the  Lord'ij 
brother,  and  the  latter  we  are  told  drank  no  wine  or  strong  drink.6    It  is  venl 
possible  that  St.  Paul  did  not  see  the  necessity  of  formally  warning  the  Romail 
Christians  against  the  tendency  to  dualism.     This  might  be  the  subterranean 
origin  of  wrong  notions  long  before  it  had  risen  into  clear  consciousness 
What  St.  Paul  did  see  was  the  danger  that  if  "the  weak "  prevailed,  Chris 
tianity  might  be  frittered  away  into  a  troublesome  and  censorious  externalism 
or  that  the  "  strong  "  might  treat  their  weaker  brethren  with  a  rough  am 
self-exalting  contempt  which  would  either  put  force  on  tender  consciences,  a 
create  a  permanent  disruption  between  the  different  members  of  the  Church.6 
He  treats  the  difficulty  in  the  same  masterly  manner — broad  yet  syinpa 
thetic,   inflexible  in  convictions   yet  considerate  towards    prejudices — whicl 
he  had  already  displayed   in  dealing  with  a  similar  question  in  his  EpistL 
to  the  Corinthians.     But  the  difference  between  the  tone   adopted  in  thin 
chapter  and  that  in  the  Epistle  to  the   Galatians  is   very  remarkable,  am 
shows  \he  admirable  tact  and  versatility  of  the  Apostle.     He  is  there  es 
tablishing   the   rights  of   Christian  freedom  against   the   encroachments  o: 
Pharisaism,  so  that  the  assertion  of  the  liberty  of  the  Gentiles  was  a  matte: 
of  essential  importance.     He  therefore  spoaks,  as   it  was  a  duty  to  speak 
with  an  almost  rough  coni<*mpt  of  attaching  any  vital  importance  to  "beg 
garly  elements."    Here  his  tone  is  altogether  different,  because  Ms  objec 
is  altogether  different,  as  also  were  his  readers.     The    right  to  enjoy  oui 
liberty  he  can  here  in  the  most  absolute  manner  assume.     As   to  the  meri 
of   the  particular  scrupulosities  which  were  in  vogue  among  the  weak,  hi 
has  no  occasion  to  do  more  than  imply  his  own  indifference.     What  is  hen 
necessary  is  to  warn  the  "  strong  "  not  to  be  arrogant  in  their  condenma 
tions,  and  the  "  weak  "  not  to  be  supercilious  in  their  self-esteem.     He  hat 
shown  the  universality  of  guilt,  and  the  universality  of  grace,  and  he  ha* 
uow  to   show  the   sacred  duty  of  unanimity  among  those  thus  universallj 

i  The  Ebionites  regarded  the  Sabbath  as  the  holiest  command  of  the  Jewish  religion 
2  Haer.  xxx.  18.  8  Epiphan.  Haer.  xxx.  15. 

«  Horn.  xii.  6.  5  Paedag.  U.  1 ;  Euseb,  &.  E.  \l  23 ;  Eaur,  Paul.  I.  358 

«  Gal.  in.;  v.  1— 9;  vi.  X2, 18- 
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died,  defending  this  unanimity  against  censoriousness  on  the  one  hand,  and 
rainst  disdain  on  the  other. 

He  does  not  attempt  to  conceal  the  bent  of  his  own  sympathies ;  he  de- 
ares  himself  quite  unambiguously  on  the  side  of  the  "  strong."  The  life  of 
ie  Christian  is  a  life  in  Christ,  and  rises  transcendently  above  the  minutiae 
ritual,  or  the  self-torments  of  asceticism.  "  The  kingdom  of  God  " — such 
the  great  axiom  which  he  lays  down  for  the  decision  of  all  such  questions- 
is  not  meat  and  drink ;  but  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
host."  The  "  strong,"  therefore,  in  St.  Paul's  judgment,  were  in  the  right 
ut,  for  this  very  reason,  it  was  necessary  to  warn  them  against  the  contemp- 
lous  assertion  of  their  superior  wisdom. 

i.  Let  each  party  follow  their  own  course  if  they  believe  it  to  be  the  best,  but 
t  each  abstain  from  the  guilt  and  folly  of  condemning  the  other.  God,  not  man, 
the  judge,  by  whose  judgment  each  man  stands  or  falls.  Nay,  he  shall  stand,  for 
od  is  able  to  make  him  stand.  Conceited  illuminism  is  as  deep  an  offence  against 
larity  as  saintly  self-satisfaction.  The  first  counsel,  then,  on  which  he  strongly 
gists"  is  mutual  forbearance,  the  careful  avoidance  of  arguments  and  discussions 
>out  disputed  points.  Let  there  be  no  intolerant  scrupulosity,  and  no  uncharitable 
sdain,  but  an  avoidance  of  dispute  and  a  reciprocal  recognition  of  honest  convic- 
ons.  These  differences  are  not  about  essentials,  and  it  is  not  for  any  man  to  adopt 
violently  dogmatic  or  uncharitably  contemptuous  tone  towards  those  who  differ 
om  himself  respecting  them.  The  party-spirit  of  religious  bodies  too  often  finds 
ie  fuel  for  its  burning  questions  in  mere  weeds  and  straw. * 

ii.  The  second  counsel  is  the  cultivation  of  careful  consideration  which  shall  not 
lock  tender  consciences ;  it'  is,  in  short,  condescendence  towards  the  weakness  of 
hers,  a  willingness  to  take  less  than  our  due,  and  a  readiness  to  waive  our  own 
ghts,2  and  enjoy  as  a  private  possession  between  ourselves  and  God  the  confidence 

our  faith.  His  own  positive  and  sacred  conviction  is  that  these  rules  about  food 
•e  unessential ;  that  no  food  is  intrinsically  unclean.  But  if  by  acting  on  this  con- 
ction  we  lead  others  to  do  the  same,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  their  consciences, 
^en  for  a  paltry  self -gratification  we  are  undoing  God's  work,  and  slaying  a  soul 
r  which  Christ  died.3  Rather  than  do  this,  rather  than  place  a  needless  stumbling- 
.ock  in  any  Christian's  path,  it  were  well  neither  to  eat  meat  nor  to  drink  wine, 
jcause  Christian  love  is  a  thing  more  precious  than  even  Christian  liberty.4 

iii.  His  third  counsel  is  the  obedience  to  clear  convictions.5  Happy  the  man 
ho  has  no  scruples  as  to  things  intrinsically  harmless.     But  if  another  cannot 

1  xiv.  1 — 12,  irpo<r\afxpdve<T0e9  "  take  by  the  hand ;"  ny  eU  8ia*pi<m5  5taAoyio-/xwr,  "not  by 
faty  of  criticising  for  them  their  scrupulous  niceties  "  (Tholuck). 

2  2vyKaTa0a<ns  (see  Rom.  XV.  1),  i\a<r<roi><rOai  (John  iii.  30),  verTepeiotfai  (Phil.  iv.  12 ;  1 
)r.  vi.  7);  three  great  Christian  conceptions  which  have  in  the  practice  of  "religious" 
rties  become  perilously  obsolete. 

3  1  Cor.  viii.  13.  4  xiv.  13—21 

5  Augustine's  "Omnia  infidelium  vita,  peccatum  est"  is  an  instance  of  the  many 
travagant  inferences  which  are  the  curse  of  theology,  and  which  arise  from  recklessly 
aring  words  from  the  context,  and  pushing  them  beyond  their  legitimate  significance, 
'e  have  no  right  to  apply  the  text  apart  from  the  circumstances  to  which  it  immediately 
fers.  As  a  universal  principle  it  is  only  applicable  to  the  party  of  which  the  Apostle  is 
eaking.  When  applied  analogically,  "faith "can  here  only  be  taken  to  mean  "the 
oral  conviction  of  the  rectitude  of  a  mode  of  action"  (Chrys.,  De  Wette,  Meyer,  &c.). 
)  pervert  the  meaning  of  texts,  as  is  done  so  universally,  is  to  make  a  bad  play  upon 
:>rds.  Our  Art.  XIII.  does  not  in  the  least  exclude  the  possibility  of  gratia  piweveniens 
en  in  heathens  (see  Rom.  ii.  6 — 15).  If  Augustine  meant  that  even  the  morality  and 
rtue  of  pagans,  heretics,  &c.  is  sin,  his  axiom  is  not  only  morose  and  repellent,  l'hari- 
ical  and  anti-scriptural,  but  historically,  spiritually,  and  morally  falsa, 


;. 
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emancipate  himself  from  these  scruples,  however  needless,  and  exhibits  in  his  ow 
conduct  the  same  freedom  in  defiance  of  his  scruples,  then  he  stands  self-condemne( 
Why  ?  Because  in  that  case  he  is  acting  falsely  to  that  faith  which  is  the  rulin 
principle  of  his  Christian  life,  and  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith, — whatsoever  involve 
the  life  of  self,  and  not  the  life  of  Christ — is  sin.1 

The  true  principle,  then,  is  that  we  ought  not  to  please  ourselves,  even  as  Chrii 
pleased  not  Himself,  but  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and  aim  at  mutus 
edification.  This  is  the  lesson  of  Scripture,  and  he  prays  that  the  God  of  th* 
patience  and  comfort  which  it  is  the  object  of  Scripture  to  inspire,  may  give  thei 
mutual  unanimity  in  Jesus  Christ.  And  addressing  alike  the  "  weak "  Judaizei 
and  the  "  strong"  Gentiles,  he  concludes  his  advice  with  the  same  general  precej 
with  which  he  began,  "  Wherefore  take  one  another  by  the  hand,  as  Christ  ate 
took  us  by  the  hand  for  the  glory  of  God."2 

And  Christ  had  thus  set  His  example  of  love  and  help  to  both  the  great  division 
of  the  Church.  He  had  become  the  minister  of  the  circumcision  on  behalf  (J 
God's  truth,  to  fulfil  the  promise  made  to  the  fathers ;  and  to  the  Gentiles  out  < 
compassion.  Christ  therefore  had  shown  kindness  to  both,  and  that  the  Gentile 
,  were  indeed  embraced  in  this  kindness — which,  perhaps,  in  their  pride  of  libert 
they  did  not  always  feel  inclined  to  extend  to  their  weaker  brethren — he  f urthe 
proves  by  an  appeal  to  Deuteronomy,  Isaiah,  and  the  Psalms.3  The  last  citatic! 
ends  with  the  words  "shall  hope,"  and  he  closes  this  section  with  yet  anothe 
prayer  that  the  God  of  hope  would  fill  them  with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing 
that  they  might  abound  in  hope  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

'  But  once  more  he  takes  up  the  pen  to  assure  them  of  his  confidence  i 
them,  and  to  apologise  for  the  boldness  of  his  letter.  His  plea  is  that  I 
wished  to  fulfil  to  the  utmost  that  ministry  to  the  Gentiles  which  he  here  cal 
a  priestly  ministry,  because  he  is  as  it  were  instrumental  in  presenting  tt 
Gentiles  as  an  acceptable  offering  to  God.4  Of  this  Apostolate  (giving  a 
the  glory  to  God) — of  the  signs  by  which  it  had  been  accompanied — of  tt 
width  of  its  range,  from  Jerusalem  to  IUyricum — he  may  make  a  humbl 
boast. 

!       And  he  is  still  ambitious  to  preach  in  regions  where  Christ  has  not  been  nameei 

He  will  not  stay  with  them,  because  he  has  seen  enough  of  the  evil  caused  by  thojl 

who  built  on  a  foundation  which  they  had  not  laid ;  but  he  has  often  felt  a  stron 

desire  to  visit  them  on  his  way  to  Spain,5  and  after  a  partial  enjoyment  of  thei 

society,6  to  be  furthered  on  his  journey  by  their  assistance.     He  has  hitherto  bee 

I  prevented  from  taking  that  journey,  but  now — since  for  the  present  his  duties  in  tb 

■  East  are  over — he  hopes  to  carry  it  out,  and  to  gratify  his  earnest  desire  to  see  then 

;  At  present,  however,  he  is  about  to  start  for  Jerusalem,  to  accompany  the  deputie 

who  are  to  convey  to  the  poor  saints  there  that  temporal  gift  from  the  Christians  c 

Macedonia  and  Achaia  which  is  after  all  but  a  small  recognition  of  the  spiritua 

gifts  which  the  Gentiles  have  received  from  them.     When  this  task  is  over  he  m 

1  xiv.  22,  23.  It  is  at  this  point  that  some  MSS.  place  the  doxology  of  xvi.  23 — 27 
but  this  would  be  a  most  awkward  break  between  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  chapter! 
and  the  reasons  for  regarding  the  fifteenth  chapter  as  spurious  seem  to  me  to  be  wholl 
inconclusive. 

a  xv.  1 — 8.  *  Deut.  xxxii.  43 ;  Ps.  xviii.  49 ;  cxvii.  1 ;  Isa.  xi.  10. 

4  xv.  16,  'iepovpyoCi/ra.  It  is  a  air.  keyo^vov  not  duo  to  any  sacrificial  conception  of  th 
Christian  ministry  (of  which  there  is  not  in  St.  Paul  so  much  as  a  single  trace),  but  t 
the  particular  illustration  which  he  here  adopts. 

6  xv.  24  omit  eAevVofxat  irpb*  v/aa?  with  all  the  best  MSS.  "  Having  a  desire  for  man; 
years  past  to  come  to  you  whenever  I  journey  into  Spain.*' 

6  avb  (itpovt  "non  quantum  vellem  sed  quantum  liceret "  (GroiJt 
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im  Ms  face  towards  Spain,  and  visit  them  on  his  way,  and  he  is  confident  that  he 
all  come  in  the  fulness  of  the  blessing  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  He,  there- 
ire,  earnestly  entreats  their  prayers  that  he  may  be  rescued  from  the  perils  which 
\  knows  await  him  from  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem,  and  that  the  contribution  due  tc 
s  exertions  may  be  favourably  received  by  the  saints,  that  so  by  God's  will  he 
ay  come  to  them  in  joy,  and  that  they  may  mutually  refresh  each  other.1  "  And 
e  God  of  peace  be  with  you  all.    Amen."* 

There  in  all  probability  ended  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  I  have  already 
ven  abundant  reason  in  support  of  the  ingenious  conjecture3  that  the 
eater  part  of  the  sixteenth  chapter  was  addressed  to  the  Ephesian  Church.4 
ven  a  careless  reader  could  scarcely  help  observing  what  we  should  not  at  all 
ive  conjectured  from  the  earlier  part  of  the  Epistle  that  there  were  schisms 
d  scandals  (17—20)  in  the  Roman  Church,  and  teachers  who  deliberately 
mented  them,  slaves  of  their  own  belly,  and  by  their  plausibility  and 
ttery  deceiving  the  hearts  of  the  simple.5  Nor,  again,  can  any  one  miss  the 
ct  that  the  position  of  the  Apostle  towards  his  correspondents  in  verse  19  is 
r  more  severe,  paternal,  and  authoritative  than  in  the  other  cliapters.     If — 

is  surely  an  extremely  reasonable  supposition — St.  Paul  desired  other 
aurches  besides  the  stranger  Church  of  Rome  to  reap  the  benefit  of  his 
pest  thoughts,  and  to  read  the  maturest  statement  of  the  Gospel  which  he 
eached,  then  several  copies  of  the  main  part  of  the  Epistle  must  have  been 
ade  by  the  amanuenses,  of  whom  Tertius  was  one,  and  whose  services  the 
postle  was  at  that  moment  so  easily  able  to  procure.  In  that  case  nothing  is 
ore  likely  than  that  the  terminations  of  the  various  copies  should  have 
xied  with  the  circumstances  of  the  Churches,  and  nothing  more  possible 
an  that  in  some  one  copy  the  various  terminations  should  have  been  care- 
lly  preserved.    We  have  at  any  rate  in  this  hypothesis  a  simple  explanation 

the  three  final  benedictions  (20,  24,  27)  which  occur  in  this  chapter  alone. 

The  fullest  of  the  Apostle's  letters  concludes  with  the  most  elaborate  of 
s  doxologies.6 

1  XV.  32,  Ka\  avvavairav<r<afiai  vfj.iv  is  omitted  by  B. 

*  xv.  9—33.  »  First  made  by  Schulz. 

4  We  may  be  very  thankful  for  its  preservation,  as  it  has  a  deep  personal  interest. 

deaconesses  see  Bingham  i.  334 — 366.    Phoebe  was  probably  a  widow.     Verse  4, 

kQr\Ka.v>  "laid  their  own  necks  under  the  axe,"  a  probable  allusion  to  some  risk  at 

>rinth  (Acts  xviii.  12;  xix.  32).    In  verse  5  the  true  reading  is  'Ao-m?.    Verse  7, 

patx/utaXcoTovs — probably  at  Ephesus,  oriVrj/iot  iv  Tots  a7ro<rToA.oi$,   *  *  illustrious  among  the 

issionaries  of  the  truth  "  (2  Cor.  viii.  23 ;  Acts  xiv.  4),  in  the  less  restricted  sense  of 

e  word.    It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  St.  Paul  would  make  it  a  merit  that  the 

jostles  knew  them  and  thought  highly  of  them  (Gal.  i.  ii.) — verse  13.    Kufus,  perhaps 

e  of  the  sons  of  Simon  of  Cyrene  (Mark  xv.  22) — verse  14.    Hermas,  not  the  author 

The  Shepherd,  who  could  hardly  have  been  born  at  this  time.    Verse  16,  QCkmia  ayioi>, 

Ehess.  v.  26 ;  1  Pet.  v.  14 ;  Luke  vii.  45.    The  attempted  identification  of  Tertius  with 

{las,  because  the  Hebrew  for  Tertius  (^^p)  sounds  like  Silas,  is  one  of  the  imbecilities 

ii  fanciful  exegesis.     On  such  names  as  Tryphsena  and  Tryphosa,  voluptuous  in  sound 

id  base  in  meaning,  which  may  have  suggested  to  St.  Paul  the  Komaxrat  iv  Kvpt?  as  a 

H  of  noble  paronomasia,  see  Merivale,  Hist  vi.  260,  and  Wordsworth,  ad  loc. 

6  Phil.  iii.  2,  18 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  20. 
J  *  "Whether  the  Epistle  proceeded  in  two  forms  from  the  Apostle's  hands,  the  one 
j)singwith  chapter  xiv.  and  the  doxology,  the  other  extended  by  the  addition  of  the  two 
lit  chapters,  or  whether  any  other  more  satisfactory  explanation  can  be  offered  of  the 
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"  Now  to  llim  who  is  able  to  establish  you  according  to  my  Gospel,  and  tl 
preaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the  revelation  of  the  mystery,  buried 
silence  in  eternal  ages,  but  manifested  now  and  made  known  by  the  prophet 
Scriptures,  according  to  the  command  of  the  Eternal  God  unto  obedience  to  tl 
faith  to  all  nations : — To  the  only  wise  God,  through  Jesus  Christ — to  whom  be  tlj 
glory  for  ever.     Amen."1 


CHAPTER  XL. 

THE   LAST  JOURNEY  TO  JERUSALEM. 


"  Show  me  some  one  person  formed  according  to  the  principles  he  professe 
Show  me  one  who  is  sick  and  happy ;  in  danger  and  happy ;  dying  and  happj 
exiled  and  happy  ;  disgraced  and  happy." — Epictetus. 

It  was  now  about  the  month  of  February,  A.D.  58,  and  the  work  which  S 
Paul  had  set  before  him  at  Corinth  was  satisfactorily  concluded.  Havui 
been  nine  months  in  Europe,2  he  was  anxious  to  get  to  Jerusalem  by  the  Pas 
over,  and  intended  to  sail  straight  from  Corinth  to  one  of  the  ports_ 
Palestine.  Every  preparation  was  made ;  it  almost  seems  that  he  had  #ot 
board  ship ;  when  he  was  informed  of  a  sudden3  plot  on  the  part  of  the  Jew 
to  murder  him.  As  to  all  the  details  we  are  left  in  the  dark.  We  know  thi 
the  previous  plot  of  the  Jews,  nearly  five  years  earlier,4  had  been  foiled  by  tl 
contemptuous  good  sense  of  Gallio ;  but  even  if  their  revenge  were  otherwi: 
likely  to  be  laid  aside,  we  cannot  doubt  that  ample  fuel  had  since  been  heape 
upon  the  smouldering  fire  of  their  hatred.  From  every  seaport  of  tl 
JEgean,  from  the  highlands  of  Asia  Minor,  from  its  populous  shores,  fro: 
Troas  under  the  shadows  of  Mount  Ida,  to  Athens  under  the  shadow  of  Moui 
Pentelicus,  they  would  hear  rumours  of  that  daring  creed  which  seemed  1 
trample  on  all  their  convictions,  and  fling  to  the  Gentiles  their  most  cherishc 
hopes.  The  Jewish  teachers  who  tried  to  hound  the  Judaising  Christiai 
against  St.  Paul  would  stand  on  perfectly  good  terms  with  them,  and  the* 
Judaisers  would  take  a  pleasure  in  disseminating  the  deadliest  misrepresent} 
tions  of  Paul's  doctrine  and  career.  But  apart  from  all  misrepresentation 
his  undeniable  arguments  were  quite  enough  to  madden  them  to  frenzy,    "ffl 

phenomenon  of  omission,  repetition,  transposition,  authenticity,  must  be  left  for  furtb 
investigation."  Westcott  (vaughan's  Bomans,  p.  xxv.).  One  theory  is  that  xii.— xi 
were  substituted  later  for  xv.  xvi.,  and  then  both  were  accumulated  in  one  copy  wil 
some  modifications. 

i  Cf.  Eph.  iii.  20,  21.  The  text,  as  it  stands,  involves  an  anacoluthon,  since  the 
should  properly  be  Uelvu.  Tholuck,  &c,  think  that  the  Apostle  was  led  by  the  pare; 
thesis  from  a  doxology  to  God  to  a  doxology  to  Christ.  It  may  be  that  he  meant 
insert  the  word  x"P«»  but  lost  sight  of  it  in  the  length  of  the  sentence.  Here,  as 
Hab.  iii.  6,  the  word  atwiao?  is  used  in  two  consecutive  clauses,  where  in  the  first  clau 
all  are  agreed  that  it  cannot  mean  "  endless  "  since  it  speaks  of  things  which  ha1 
already  come  to  an  end. 

2  He  left  Ephesus  before  the  Pentecost  of  A.D.  57. 

*  Acts  XX.  3,  fx4\\ovTi  OLV*y*<r$ai.  ytvofxivvif.  *  A.D.  53. 
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nay  be  sttfe  that  St.  Paul  taught  a3  he  wrote,  and  since  we  have  noticed  it  as 
L  characteristic  of  his  intellect  that  he  is  haunted  by  words  and  expressions,1 
ve  might  infer,  a  priori,  even  if  it  were  not  abundantly  evident  in  his 
writings,  that  he  is  still  more  powerfully  possessed  and  absorbed  by  any 
houghts  which  might  have  been  forced  into  immediate  prominence.  We  may 
■egard  it  as  psychologically  certain  that  his  discourses  at  Corinth  were  the 
>cho  of  the  arguments  which  fill  the  two  Epistles  which  he  wrote  at  Corinth ; 
ind  to  the  Jews  the  conclusions  which  they  were  meant  to  establish  would  be 
egarded  as  maddening  blasphemies.  "  There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile  "-— 
yhere,  then,  is  the  covenant  to  Abraham  and  to  his  seed  ?  "  There  is  neither 
ircumcision  nor  uncircumcision  " — where,  then,  is  Moses  and  all  the  splen- 
lour  of  Sinai?  "Weak  and  beggarly  elements" — are  these  the  terms  to 
pply  to  the  inspired,  sacred,  eternal  Thorah,  in  which  God  himself  meditates, 
ehich  is  the  glory  of  the  world  ?  We  are  not  surprised  that  the  Jews  should 
et  up  a  plot.  Paul,  under  the  aegis  of  Roman  authority,  might  be  safe  in 
!he  city,  but  they  would  avenge  themselves  on  him  as  soon  as  his  ship  had 
3ft  the  shore.  The  wealthy  Jewish  merchants  of  Corinth  would  find  no  diffi- 
ulty  in  hearing  of  sailors  and  captains  of  country  vessels  who  were  sufficiently 
ependent  on  them  to  do  any  deed  of  violence  for  a  small  consideration. 

How  was  the  plot  discovered  ?  We  do  not  know.  Scenes  of  tumult,  and 
nirbreadth  escapes,  and  dangerous  adventures,  were  so  common  in  St. 
auPs  life,  that  neither  he,  nor  any  one  else,  has  cared  to  record  their  details. 
Ve  only  know  that,  after  sudden  discussion,  it  was  decided,  that  Paul, 
rith  an  escort  of  the  delegates,  quite  sufficiently  numerous  to  protect  him 
rom  ordinary  dangers,  should  go  round  by  Macedonia.  The  hope  of  reaching 
erusalem  by  the  Passover  had,  of  course,  to  be  abandoned  ;  the  only  chance 
jft  was  to  get  there  by  Pentecost.  It  was  doubtless  overruled  for  good  that 
!»  should  be  so,  for  if  St.  Paul  had  been  in  the  Holy  City  at  the  Passover  he 
rould  have  been  mixed  up  by  his  enemies  with  the  riot  and  massacre  which 
bout  that  time  marked  the  insane  rising  of  the  Egyptian  impostor  who  called 
imself  the  Messiah.2 

Of  the  seven  converts 8  who  accompanied  St.  Paul — Sosipater  son  of 
•yrrhus,*  a  Beroean,  Aristarchus  and  Secundus  of  Thessalonica,  Gaius  of 
)erbe,  Timotheus  of  Lystra,  Tychicus  and  Trophimus  of  Ephesus,  and  Luke 
-all  except  the  latter  left  him  apparently  at  Philippi,  and  went  on  to  Troas 
)  await  him  there.6    St.  Luke  was  closely  connected  with  Philippi,  where  St. 

1  V.  supra,  pp.  273,  387,  407 ;  infra,  pp.  516,  69a  8  Verse  3,  irfyrro  w£u«, 

8  In  verse  4  the  reading,  ixpl  Tfc  'Ao-tos,  is  not  quite  certain,  since  it  is  omitted  in  N,  B, 

ptic  (both  versions),  and  the  JSthiopic.     Some,  at  any  rate,  of  the  converts — Luke, 

ristarchus,  and  Trophimus,  if  not  others— accompanied  him  all  the  way  to  Jerusalem— 

ri.  29,  xxvii.  2,  1  Cor.  xvi.  3,  4.     How  is  it  that  there  were  no  Corinthian  delegates  ? 

!ad  the  large  promises  of  Corinth  ended,  after  all,  in  words  ?  or  did  they  entrust  their 

ntributions  to  some  of  the  other  deputies  ? 
4  The  Uvppov  was,  perhaps,  added  to  distinguish  him  from  the  Sosipater  of  Rom.  xvi. 

L,  «,  A,  B,  D,  E. 
6  Verse  5.    If  npo<reke6vTcs  (n,  A,  B,  E,)  be  the  right  reading,  Tychicus  and  Trophimus 

ust  have  met  Paul  at  Troas. 
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Paul  had  left  him  on  his  first  visit,1  and  the  two  stayed  at  the  Roman  colon] 
to  keep  the  Passover.  Yery  happy,  we  may  be  sure,  was  that  quiet  time  speni 
by  St.  Paul  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church  which  he  loved  best  of  all — amid  th* 
most  blameless  and  the  most  warm-hearted  of  all  his  converts.  Years  must 
have  elapsed  before  he  again  spent  a  Passover  in  circumstances  so  peacefu 
and  happy.3 

The  eight  days  of  the  feast  ended  in  that  year  on  Monday,  April  3,  and  01 
the  next  day  they  set  sail.  Detained  by  calms,  or  contrary  winds,  they  tool 
five  days3  to  sail  to  Troas,  and  there  they  again  stayed  seven  days.4  The  dela^ 
was  singular,  considering  the  haste  with  which  the  Apostle  was  pressing  for 
ward  to  make  sure  of  being  at  Jerusalem  by  Pentecost.  It  was  now  about  tb 
10th  of  April,  and  as  the  Pentecost  of  that  year  fell  on  May  17,  St.  Paul 
dependent  as  he  was  on  the  extreme  uncertainties  of  ancient  navigation,  hac 
not  a  single  day  to  spare.  We  may  be  quite  sure  that  it  was  neither  th 
splendour  of  the  town,  with  its  granite  temples  and  massive  gymnasium,  tha 
detained  him,  nor  all  the  archaic  and  poetic  associations  of  its  neighbourhood 
nor  yet  the  loveliness  of  the  groves  and  mountains  and  gleams  of  blue  sea 
Although  his  former  visits  had  been  twice  cut  short — once  by  the  Macedonia! 
vision,  and  once  by  his  anxiety  to  meet  Titus — it  is  even  doubtful  whether  h 
would  have  been  kept  there  by  the  interest  which  he  must  have  necessarily  fel 
in  the  young  and  flourishing  Church  of  a  town  which  was  one  of  the  very  fe? 
in  which  he  had  not  been  subjected  to  persecution.  The  delay  was  therefor* 
probably  due  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  or  chartering  a  vessel  such  as  the? 
required.5 

Be  that  as  it  may,  his  week's  sojourn  was  marked  by  a  scene  which  i 
peculiarly  interesting,  as  one  of  the  few  glimpses  of  ancient  Christian  worshi] 
which  the  New  Testament  affords.  The  wild  disorders  of  vanity,  fanaticism,  am 
greed,  which  produced  so  strange  a  spectacle  in  the  Church  of  Corinth,  woul< 
give  us,  if  we  did  not  regard  them  as  wholly  exceptional,  a  most  unfavourabl 
conception  of  these  Sunday  assemblies.  Yery  different,  happily,  is  the  scene  i 
which  we  are  presented  on  this  April  Sunday  at  Alexandria  Troas,  A.D.  58.5 

It  was  an  evening  meeting.  "Whether  at  this  period  the  Christians  ha< 
already  begun  the  custom  of  meeting  twice — early  in  the  morning,  bofor 
dawn,  to  sing  and  pray,  and  late  in  the  evening  to  partake  of  the  Love  Feas  I 
and  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  they  did  some  fifty  years  after  this  time  in  th 
neighbouring  province  of  Bithynia6— we  are  not  told.  Great  obscurity  hang 
over  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day  in  the  first  century.     The  Jewisl 

1  The  first  person  plural  is  resumed  in  the  narrative  at  xx.  5,  having  been  abandons 
at  xvi.  17.  It  is  now  continued  to  the  end  of  the  Acts,  and  Luke  seems  to  have  remain* 
with  St.  Paul  to  the  last  (2  Tim.  iv.  11). 

2  Lewin,  Fasti  Sacri,  §  1857. 

3  It  had  only  taken  them  two  days  to  sail  from  Troas  to  Neapolis,  the  port  of  Philippi 
on  a  former  occasion,  xvi.  11. 

4  Compare  xx.  6,  xxi.  4,  xxviii.  14.  6  2  Cor.  ii.  13. 

5  It  was  early  called  Sunday,  even  by  Christians,  rg  row  'HAtov  AeyopeVD  ^/xe'p?  (Just 
Mart.  Apol.  ii.  228). 

9  Plin.  Ep.  x.  96,  "Quod  essent  soliti  stato  die  ante  lucem  convenire    •    •    ,    <juibu 
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iristians  doubtless  continued  to  keep  the  Sabbath,  but  St.  Paul  reprobates 
adoption  of  any  such  custom  among  the  Gentiles;  and,  indeed,  his 
iguage  seems  to  show  that  he  did  not  regard  with  favour  any  observance  of 
ies  or  seasons  which  savoured  at  all  of  Sabbatical  scrupulosity.1     All  that 

know  is,  that  from  the  Resurrection  onwards,  the  first  day  of  the  week  was 
nalised  by  special  Christian  gatherings  for  religious  purposes,  and  that  on 
9  particular  Sunday  evening  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Troas  were 
lembled,  in  accordance  with  their  usual  custom,  to  partake  of  the  Love 
ast,  and  to  commemorate  the  death  of  Christ  in  the  Holy  Communion.2 

The  congregation  may  have  been  all  the  more  numerous  because  it  was 
)wn  that  on  the  next  day  the  Apostle  and  his  little  company  would  leave  the 
ce.  They  were  gathered  in  one  of  those  upper  rooms  on  the  third  storey, 
ich  are  the  coolest  and  pleasantest  part  of  an  Eastern  house.  The  labours 
the  day  were  over,  and  the  sun  had  set,  and  as  three  weeks  had  now  elapsed 
co  the  full  moon  of  the  Passover,  there  was  but  a  pale  crescent  to  dispel  the 
kness.    But  the  upper  room  was  full  of  lamps,3  and  in  the  earnestness  of 

overflowing  heart,  Paul,  knowing  by  many  a  mysterious  intimation  the 
igers  which  were  awaiting  him,  continued  discoursing  to  them  till  midnight. 

the  broad  sill  of  one  of  the  open  windows,  of  which  the  lattice  or  enclosing 
tter  had  been  flung  wide  open  to  catch  the  cool  sea  breeze,  sat  a  boy  named 
bychus.4  The  hour  was  very  late,  the  discourse  unusually  long,  the  topics 
h  which  it  dealt  probably  beyond  his  comprehension.  Though  he  was 
ing  in  the  pleasantest  place  in  the  room,  where  he  would  enjoy  all  the  air 
re  was,  yet  the  heat  of  a  crowded  meeting,  and  the  glare  of  the  many  lamps, 

the  unbroken  stream  of  the  speaker's  utterance,6  sent  the  lad  fast  asleep. 
)  graphic  description  of  St.  Luke  might  almost  make  us  believe  that  he  had 
a  watching  him,  not  liking,  and  perhaps  not  near  enough  to  awaken  him, 

yet  not  wholly  insensible  of  his  danger,  as  first  of  all  he  began  to  nod, 
1  his  head  gradually  sank  down  on  his  breast,  and,  at  last,  he  fell  with  a 
l  and  cry  from  the  third  storey  into  the  courtyard  beneath.6  Wo  can 
gine  the  alarm  and  excitement  by  which  the  voice  of  the  speaker  was 
lenly  interrupted,  as  some  of  the  congregation  ran  down  the  outside 
pease7  to  see  what  had  happened.     It  was  dark,8  and  the  poor  lad  lay 

ctis  morem  sibi  discedendi  fuisse  rnrsusque  coeundi  ad  capicndum  cibum,  promiscuum 
m  et  innoxium.  . 

Rom.  xiv.  5 ;  Gal.  iv.  10 ;  Col.  ii.  16. 

This  is  implied  by  the  expression  ov^y/xeW  ^a>*  icWai  fao*.  Cf.  the  word  imtrvvayu^ 
.  x.  zo,  ana  ovvagis. 

This  is  with  St.  Luke  the  casual  incident  mentioned  by  an  eye-witness,  on  whose 
i  the  scene  was  vividly  impressed.  The  lamps  are  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the 
ness  but  the  mention  of  them  is  valuable,  as  showing  how  little  of  secresy  or 
cler  attended  these  late  meetings.  They  had  not  as  yet  become  subjects  of  suspicion, 
t  was  not  long  before  they  did.  ^ 

It  is  a  common  slave  name,  but  nothing  more  is  known  of  him. 

Vor.  J,  &ia\eyofj.€vov  rov  IlauAov  enl  rrXeio^.  ■ 

oT^^lT^05  *F?fi*ei   V  "     •     ™™X*««A«*ToC&rvauar«w.    KaTa*e>a0cu.  IS  a 

olemnis  de  hdc  re*    Anstot.  de  Insomniis,  iii.  &c. 

avaj3fl0/Aol.  8  Being  now  late  at  night,  the  crescent  moon  must  have  set. 
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senseless,  and  "  was  taken  up  dead." !     A  cry  of  horror  and  wailing  rose  f m 

the  bystanders ;  but  Paul,  going  down-stairs,  fell  on  him,  and  clasping  } 

arms  round  him,2  said,  "  Do  not  be  alarmed,  for  his  life  is  in  him.'*     After 

had  calmed  the  excitement  by  this  remark,  he  left  the  lad  to  the  effects  of  re 

and  quiet,  aud  the  kindly  care,  perhaps,  of  the  deaconesses  and  other  worn 

who  were  present;  for  the  narrative  simply  adds  that  the  Apostle  went  u 

stairs  again,  and  after  "  breaking  the  bread,"  3 — words  descriptive  probably 

the  eucharistic  consecration — and  making  a  meal,  which  describes  the  subs 

quent  Agape,  he  continued  in  friendly  intercourse  with  the  congregation  t 

tho  dawn  of  day,  and  then  went  out.     By  that  time  Eutychus  had  ful 

recovered.    "  They  led  the  boy  alive  " — apparently  into  the  upper  chamber 

"  and  were  not  a  little  comforted. " 

Next  day  the  delegates — these  "  first  Christian  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Lane 

— went  down  to  their  vessel  to  sail  round  Cape  Lectum,  while  Paul  went 

land 4  across  the  base  of  the  promontory  to  rejoin  them  at  Assos.    Whether 

had  friends  to  visit  on  the  way,  or  whether  he  wished  to  walk  those  twee 

miles  through  the  pleasant  oak-groves  along  the  good  Roman  roads  in  sile 

commune  with  his  own  spirit,  we  do  not  know.    Natures  like  his,  howe\ 

strong  may  be  their  yearning  for  sympathy,  yet  often  feel  an  imperio 

necessity  for  solitude.    If  he  had  heard  the  witty  application  by  Stratonici 

of  Homer's  line, 

^Affirov  W  8>s  kg?  Baowov  o\eOpov  r4p/xa6*  frcTjai, 

he  might,  while  smiling  at  the  gay  jest  directed  against  the  precipitous  desce 
from  the  town  to  the  harbour,  have  thought  that  for  him  too — on  his  way 
bonds  and  imprisonment,  and  perhaps  to  death  itself — there  was  a  melanck 
meaning  in  the  line.6     Passing  between  the  vast  sarcophagi  in  the  street 
tombs,  and  through  the  ancient  gate  which  still  stands  in  ruin,  he  made  1 
way  down  the  steep  descent  to  the  port,  and  there  found  the  vessel  awaiti 
him.     St.  Luke,  who  was  one  of  those  on  board,  here  gives  a  page  of  his  diaj 
as  the  ship  winged  her  way  among  the  isles  of  Greece.     The  voyage  seems 
have  been  entirely  prosperous.     The  north-west  wind  which  prevails  at  tl 
season  would  daily  swell  the  great  main-sail,  and  waft  the  vessel  merri 
through  blue  seas  under  tho  shadow  of  old  poetic  mountains,  by  famous  citi 
along  the  vernal  shores.     That  same  evening  they  arrived  at  Mitylene,  t 
bright  capital  of  Lesbos,  the  home  of  Sappho  and  Alcanis,  and  the  cradle 
lyric  song.     Here  they  anchored,  because  the  moonless  night  rendered  it  unsa 
to  thread  their  course  among  the  many  intricacies  of  that  sinuous  coast.    Ne  | 

1  De  Wette,  Olshausen,  Meyer,  Ewald,  and  many  others,  take  veKpfc  to  mean 
dead,"  "apparently  dead,"  "in  a  dead  swoon,"  interpreting  this  word  by  St.  Par 

W  OopvPeZaBe     .     .     .     yap,  but  the  rjyayov     .     .     .     ^dvra  of  VS.  12  Seems  to  show  St.  Luk 

meaning. 

2  «ir<irc  ri»*    .    .    .    avjjurcptKafav,  1  Kings  xvii.  21 ;  2  Kings  IV.  34. 

8  Ver.  11,   K.\a<rat  rbv  aprov,  KaX  yevcra/xei/os. 

4  ire£«mv — possibly,  but  not  necessarily,  on  foot. 

6  H.  vi  143.  The  pun  may  be  freely  rendered  "Go  to  Assos,  if  you  want  to  m< 
tout  fate."  The  Vulgate,  too,  confuses  the  name  Assos  and  the  adverb  asson  ("  neai 
in  xivii  13. 
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y  thoy  anchored  off  rocky  Chios,  whose  gr^en  fields  were  the  fabled  birth- 
co  of  Homer.1    Next  day  they  touched  for  a  short  time  at  Samos,  and  then 

iled  across  the  narrow  channel  to  anchor  for  the  night  in  the  island- harbour 
Trogyllium,  under  the  ridge  of  Mycale,  so  famous  for  Conon's  victory. 

3xt  day,  sailing  past  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Ei)hesus,  they  came  to 

chor  at  Miletus.     St.  Paul  would  gladly  have  visited  Ephesus  if  time  had 

Irmitted,  but  he  was  so  anxious  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  reach  Jerusalem  by 
jntecost,  and  therefore  to  avoid  all  delays,  whether  voluntary  or  accidental, 
it  he  resisted  the  temptation.  At  Miletus,  however,  the  vessel  had  to  stop, 
d  Paul  determined  to  utilise  the  brief  delay.  He  had  probably  arrived 
out  noon,  and  at  once  sent  a  messenger  to  the  elders  of  the  Church  of 
mesus  to  come  and  see  him.2  It  was  but  a  distance  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
les  along  a  well-kept  road,  and  the  elders  3  might  easily  be  with  him  by  the 
st  day,  which,  reckoning  from  his  departure  at  Troas,  was  probably  a 
nday.  He  spent  the  day  in  their  company,  and  before  parting  delivered 
sm  an  address  which  abounds  in  his  peculiar  forms  of  expression,  and  gives 
ieeply  interesting  sketch  of  his  work  at  Ephesus. 

"  Ye  know,"  he  said,  "  how  from  the  first  day  on  which  I  set  foot  in  Asia  I 
pe  myself  with  you,  serving  the  Lord  with  all  lowly-mindedness,  and  tears, 
i  trials  that  happened  to  me  in  the  plots  of  the  Jews ; 4  how  I  reserved 
thing  that  was  profit-able,5  but  preached  to  you,  and  taught  you  publicly, 

1  from  house  to  house,  testifying  both  to  Jews  and  Greeks  repentance 
vards  God  and  faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  now  behold  I, 
and  in  the  spirit,6  am  on  my  way  to  Jerusalem,  not  knowing  what  may 
ppen  to  me  there,  save  that  in  every  city  the  Holy  Spirit  testifies  to  me, 
dng  that  bonds  and  tribulations  await  me.  But  I  regard  it  as  of  no 
ment,  nor  do  I  hold  my  soul  so  precious  to  myself 7  as  to  finish  my  course,8 

*   TV<£Abs  di/rjp  oiKel  fie  Xia>  eVi  7rai7raAoecr0-T)  [ctp.  TllUC.  iii.   104). 

2  It  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  vessel  had  been  chartered  by  Paul  and 
companions,  or  whether  they  were  dependent  on  its  movements.  Verse  16  is  not 
isive. 

It  is  of  course  known  that  the  words  " presbyter"  and  "bishop"  are  used  inter- 
ngeably  in  the  New  Testament"  (see  ver.  28,  where  the  E.V.  has  "overseers"  for 

ishops  ').  'Eiri<r»c67rov?  tou?  7rpe(r8vT€pov$  xaAei  aficporepa  yap  cl\ev  Kar*  iiceivov  rbv  icaipbv  ra 
tara  (Theodor.  ad  Phil.  i.  1). 

These  are  not  mentioned  in  the  narrative.     This  is  one  of  the  many  casual  indica- 

is  that  St.  Luke  knew  many  more  particulars  than  it  entered  into  his  plan  to  detail. 

5  Ver.  20t oireareikafiriv (lit.  "reefed  up").     The  nautical  word  (cf.  rrArfpoipopta,  Col.  ii.  2, 

12  ;  o-reAAo^evoi,  2  Thess.  iii.  6  ;  2  Cor.  viii.  20),  so  natural  in  a  speaker  who  must  have 

d  the  word  every  day  in  his  voyage,  is  very  characteristic  of  St.  Paul,  who  constantly 

ra  his  metaphors  from  the  sights  and  circumstances  immediately  around  him.     He 

it  again  in  ver.  27.    Tiie&e  little  peculiarities  of  style  are  quite  inimitable,  and,  as 

Id  says,    "to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  this  speech  is  folly  itself."    Besides  many 

3r  indications  of  authenticity,  it  contains  at  least  a  dozen  phrases  and  constructions 

'ch  are  more  or  less  exclusively  Pauline. 

'  Ver.  22.    Though  the  true  order  is  fiefie/xeVo?  eyu,  M,  A,  B,  C,  E,  the  emphasis  is  best 
ight  out  in  English,  by  putting  "  I "  first. 
In  the  extreme  varieties  of  the  MSS.  in  this  clause  I  follow  «,  ovfievo*  Adyov— ovfie  I*,*, 
is  the  very  spirit  of  Luther  on  his  way  to  Worms. 

Omit  fiera  xapa?  with  k,  A,  B.  D.     It  is  interpolated  from  Phil.  I.  4 ;  Col.  i.  11 ;  cf. 
ra.  iv.  7. 
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and  the  ministry  winch  I  received  from  the  Lord  Jesus  to  testify l  the  Gosp 
of  the  grace  of  God.  And  now  behold  I  know  that  ye  shall  never  see  my  fa< 
again,  all  you  among  whom  I  passed  proclaiming  the  kingdom.2  Therefore, 
call  you  to  witness  this  very  day  that  I  am  pure  from  the  blood  of  all.  For 
reserved  nothing,  but  preaelied  to  you  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  Take  lie&j 
then,  to  yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  appoint 
you  bishops  to  feed  the  Church  of  the  Lord  3  which  He  made  His  own  by  H 
own  blood.  I  know  that  there  shall  come  after  my  departure  grievous  wolvt 
among  you,  not  sparing  the  flock  ;  and  from  your  own  selves 4  shall  arise  mc 
speaking  perverse  things,  so  as  to  drag  away  disciples  after  them.  Therefoi 
be  watchful,  remembering  that  for  three  years,  night  and  day,5 1  ceased  in 
with  tears6  to  admonish  each  one.  And  now  I  commond  you  to  God,  and  to  tl 
word  of  His  grace,  who  is  able  to  build  you  up,  and  give  you  an  inheritam 
among  all  the  sanctified.  No  man's  silver  or  gold  or  raiment  did  I  cove 
Yourselves  know  that  to  my  needs,  and  to  those  with  me,  these  hands  " — an 

1  The  third  time  that  this  verb  has  occurred  in  these  few  verses.  It  is  quite  true  of  S 
Paul  that  "un  mot  l'obsede."  This  is  an  interesting  sign  of  the  genuineness  of  t] 
speech. 

2  St.  Paul  speaks  partly  with  a  view  to  the  dangers  he  is  about  to  face,  partly  wi 
reference  to  his  intention  to  go  to  the  far  west.     Hie  oI5a  was  not  necessarily  infallib 
(compare  Phil.  i.  25  with  ii.  24),  and  in  point  of  fact  it  is  probable  that  he  did  vis 
Ephesus  again  (1  Tim.  i.  3,  iii.  14,  iv.  12 — 20).     But  that  was  long  afterwards,  and  it 
quite  certain  that  as  a  body  (navres  v^U)  the  elders  never  saw  him  again. 

3  I  accept  the  reading  Kvptov  here  with  A,  C,  D,  E,  the  Coptic,  Sahidic,  Armeni; 
version*,  Irenaeus,  Didymus,  Cyril,  Jerome,  Augustine,  &c,  rather  than  @c0v,  tl 
remarkable  reading  of  N,  B,  the  Vulgate,  Syriac,  Chrysostom,  Basil,  Ambrose,  &c 
because  "the  blood  of  God  "  is  an  expression  which,  though  adopted — perhaps  from  tl 
variation  of  this  very  text— by  some  of  the  Fathers  (Tert.  ad  Uxor.  ii.  3),  the  Chur< 
has  always  avoided.  Athanasius,  indeed,  distinctly  says,  ov£a/u.ov  5e  al^a  9eov  BC\a  cap* 
n-apaSeSaiKao-iv  al  ypatpaC.  That  St.  Paul  held  in  the  most  absolute  sense  the  Divinity 
the  Eternal  Son  is  certain  ;  but  he  would  never  have  said,  and  never  has  said,  anythii 
like  "  the  blood  of  God,"  and  I  cannot  but  think  it  much  more  probable  that  he  wou 
have  used  the  uncommon  but  perfectly  natural  expression  "Church  of  the  Lord"  th* 
seem  to  sanction  the  very  startling  "blood  of  God."  I  cannot  attach  much,  if  an; 
importance  to  the  fact  that  "Church  of  the  Lord"  is  a  less  usual  combination  ths 
"Church  of  God  ;"  for  just  in  the  same  way  St.  Paul,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippian 
abandons  his  favourite  expression  of  "the  day  of  the  Lord,"  and  uses  instead  "  day «, 
Christ M  (Phil.  i.  10,  ii.  1G).  If  he  had  written  ©toil,  it  seems  to  me  very  improbab 
that  the  reading  would  have  been  early  tampered  with.  Such  a  phrase  would  rank  wil 
terms  like  Adelphothcos  and  Theotokos,  which  are  at  once  unscriptural  and  ecclesiastica 
whereas,  if  St.  Paul  said  Kvptov,  the  marginal  ©sov  of  some  pragmatic  scribe  mig) 
easily  have  obtruded  itself  into  the  text.  Indeed,  the  very  fact  that  "Church  of  tl 
Lord  "  is  not  Paul's  normal  phrase  may  have  suggested  the  gloss.  If,  however,  ©e 
be  the  right  reading,  the  nominative  to  n-epteTroDjo-aro  may  simply  have  been  suppress* 
by  a  grammatical  inadvertency  of  the  Apostle  or  his  amanuensis,  (See  furthe 
Scrivener,  Introd.  540.)  The  mysterious  doctrine  of  the  rrspix^pw^  is  one  which  tl 
Apostle  always  treats  with  deepest  reverence,  and  such  a  collocation  as  alfta  0eov  woii 
have  given  at  least  'prima  facie  countenance  to  all  kinds  of  Sabellian,  Eutychian,  ai 
Patripassian  heresies.  (I  have  made  some  further  remarks  on  this  reading  in  tl 
Expositor,  May,  1879  ) 

4  This  sad  prediction  was  but  too  soon  fulfilled  (1  Tim.  i.  20  ;  Rev.  ii.  6 ;  1  John  ii.  U 

5  Undoubtedly  this  expression — though  not  meant  to  be  taken  au  pied  de  la  lettre- 
tells  against  the  theory  of  a  visit  to  Corinth  during  this  period. 

6  Tears  are  thrice  mentioned  in  this  short  passage — tears  of  suffering  (19) ;  of  pastor 
solicitude  (31) ;  and  of  personal  affection  (37).      Monod,  Cmq  Discwrs  (Les  Larmes 
St.  Paul). 
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(From  a  Sketch  by  C.\G,  Danford 
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he  held  up  those  thin,  toilworn  hands  before  them  all — "  these  hands 
jterecL     In  all  things  I  set  you  the  example,  that,  thus  labouring,  you 
^ht  to  support  the  weak,  and  to  remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how 
said,  '  It  is  blessed  rather  to  give  than  to  receive.' "  * 

After  these  words,  which  so  well  describe  the  unwearied  thoroughness,  the 

'ftp  humility,  the  perfect  tenderness,  of   his  Apostolic  ministry,  he  knelt 

ff.jWn  with  them  all,  and  prayed.     They  were  overpowered  with  the  touching 

somnity  of  the  scene.     He  ended  his  prayer  amidst  a  burst  of  weeping,  and 

a  they  bade  him  farewell — anxious  for  his  future,  anxious  for  their  own— 

y  each  laid  their  heads  on  his  neck,2  and  passionately  kissed  him,3  pained 

ve  all  at  his  remark  that  never  again  should  they  gaze,  as  they  had  gazed 

often,4  on  the  dear  face  of  the  teacher  who  had  borne  so  much  for  their 

s,  and  whom  they  loved  so  well.     If  Paul  inspired  intense  hatreds,  yet, 

all  disadvantages  of  person,  he  also  inspired  intense  affection.      He 

— to  use  the  strong  expression5  of  St.  Luke — to  tear  himself  from  them. 

fcjlly,  and  with  many  forebodings,  they  went  down  with  him  to  the  vessel, 

ich  was  by  this  time  awaiting  him ;  and  we  may  be  very  sure  that  Paul 

weeping  bitterly  as  he  stepped  on  board,  and  that  sounds  of  weeping 

long  heard  upon  the  shore,  until  the  sails  became  a  white  speck  on  the 

n,  and  with  heavy  hearts  the  Elders  of  Ephesus  turned  away  to  face 

more,  with  no  hope  of  help  from  their  spiritual  father,  the  trials  that 

ted  them  in  the  city  of  Artemis. 

The  wind  blew  full  in  favour  of  the  voyagers,  and  before  the  evening  they 

run  with  a  straight  course  to  Cos.    Neither  the  wines,  nor  the  purple,  nor 

perfumes  of  Cos,  would  have  much  interest  for  the  little  band ; 6   but,  if 

>ortunity  offered,  we  may  be  sure  that  "  the  beloved  physician"  would  not 

the  opportunity  of  seeing  all  that  he  could  of  the  scientific  memorials  of 

aAsclepiadse — the  great  medical  school  of  the  ancient  world.  Next  day  the 
e.  vessel  rounded  the  promontory  of  Cnidus,  and  sped  on  for  Rhodes, 
!|W  are,  as  they  entered  the  harbour,  they  would  admire  the  proverbial  fertility 
|o  the  sunny  island  of  roses,  and  gaze  with  curiosity  on  the  prostrate  mass  of 
JjUjvast  Colossus,  of  which  two  legs  still  stood  on  their  pedestal,7  though  the 
;hje  mass  of  bronze  had  been  hurled  down  by  an  earthquake,  there  to  stay 
thirteen  centuries  later,  they  were  broken  up,  and  carried  away  on  900 
els,  to  be  the  ignoble  spoil  of  a  Jew.8  The  monstrous  image— one  of  the 
ders  of  the  world — was  a  figure  of  the  sun ;  and,  with  whatever  lingering 
stic  sympathy  it  might  have  been  regarded  by  the  Gentile  converts, 

The  only  " unwritten  saying"  {aypafov  Soy^ia)  of  our  Lord  in  the  New  Testament 
m  preserved  for  us  in  the  Gospels, 
cf.  Gen.  xiv.  14>  xlvi.  29. 
KaTe<bCXowt  deosculabantur  (cf.  Matt.  xxvi.  49). 

Ver.  38,  SewpetV.    He  had  only  said  o^eofle  (cf.  John  xx.  5,  6).    The  word  implies  the 
lg  here  alluded  to. 

XXI.  1,  *tro<nrooeivTo.<i  an    avrtov  (cf.  Luke  XXli.  41). 

Strab.  xiv.  2;  Hor.  Od.  IV.  xiii.13  ;  Athen.  x.  688  (Alf.). 
Plin.  H.  i\T.,    xxiv.  13;  Strab.  xiv.  2. 
Oedrenus,  Hist.  p.  431. 
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St.  Paul  would  perhaps  think,  with  a  smile,  of  Dagon,  "  when  he  fell  Eat,  t 
shamed  his  worshippers,"  or  point  to  it  as  a  symbol  of  the  coming  day  wl 
all  idols  should  be  abolished  at  the  returning  dawn  of  the  Sun  of  Righteo 
ncss.  The  empire  of  the  sea,  which  this  huge  statue  had  been  reared  to  cc 
memorate,  had  not  passed  away  more  completely  than  the  worship  of  Ape 
should  pass  away;  and  to  St.  Paul  the  work  of  Chares  of  Lindos,  spite  of 
its  grace  and  beauty,  was  but  a  larger  idol,  to  be  regarded  with  pity,  wher 
the  temple  reared  to  that  idol  by  the  apostate  Idumean  usurper  who  had  cal 
himself  king  of  the  Jews  could  only  be  looked  upon  with  righteous  scorn.1 
Next  day,  passing  the  seven  capes  which  terminate  the  mountain  ridge 
"  verdant  Cragus,"  and  the  mouth  of  the  yellow  river  which  gave  its  name 
Xanthus  to  the  capital  of  Lycia,  and  so  catching  a  far-off  glimpse  of  tomj 
rich  with  the  marbles  which  now  adorn  our  British  Museum,  the  vessel  wh 
bore  so  much  of  the  fortune  of  the  future,  turned  her  course  eastward 
Patara.  Beneath  the  hill  which  towered  over  its  amphitheatre  rose  also  ar 
its  palm-trees,  the  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo  Patareus.  A  single  colui 
and  a  pit,— used  possibly  for  some  of  the  trickeries  of  superstition,— al( 
remain  as  a  monument  of  its  past  splendour;2  and  it  was  due  in  no  su 
measure  to  the  life's  work  of  the  poor  Jewish  Apostle  who  now  looked  up 
the  vast  world-famed  shrine,  that  Christian  poets  would  toll  in  later  days  h 

"  The  oracles  are  dumb, 

No  voice  nor  hideous  hum 
Runs  through  the  arched  roof  in  words  deceiving ; 

Apollo  from  his  shrine 

Can  no  more  divine, 
With  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Delphos  leaving; 

No  nightly  trance  or  breathed  spell 

Inspires  the  pale-eyed  priest  from  the  prophetic  cell.** 

They  could  now  no  longer  avail  themselves  of  the  vessel  in  which  so  1 
they  had  accomplished  a  prosperous,  and,  in  spite  of  all  misgivings,  a  hap 
voyage.    Either  its  course  ended  there,  or  it  would  continue  to  coast  alol 
the  shores  of  Pamphylia  and  Cilicia.     But  here  they  were  fortunate  enou 
to  find  another  vessel  bound  straight  for  Phoenicia,  and  they  at  once  went 
board,  and  weighed  anchor.     Once  more  they  were  favoured  by  wind  a: 
wave.     Sailing  with  unimpeded  course — through  sunlight  and  moonlight— 
the  rate  of  a  hundred  miles  a  day,  they  caught  sight 3  at  dawn  of  the  snoi 
peaks  of  Cyprus,  and  passing  by  Paphos— where  Paul  would  be  reminded 
Sergius  Paulus  and  Elymas — in  some  four  days,  they  put  in  at  Tyre,  whe 
their  ship  was  to  unload  its  cargo.    The  Apostle  must  have  ceased  to  f< 
anxiety  about  being  at  Jerusalem  by  Pentecost,  since,  owing  to  provident: 
circumstances,  he  had  now  a  full  fortnight  to  spare.   There  were  some  discip] 

i  The  Pythium.  2  Sprat  and  Forbes,  i.  30 ;  ap.  C.  and  H.  ii.  232. 

8  xxi.  3,  avaj>av4v7€t,  cf.  aperire  (see  Ps.  Lucian,  Ver.  Hist.  §  38,  p.  687) ;  the  oppos 
technical  term  is,  anoKpvmeiv,  abscondere  (Thuc.  v.  65 ;  Virg.  JSn.  iii.  275,  291). 
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Tyre,  and  Si.  Paul  may  have  seen  them  on  previous  occasions ; l  but  in  so 
pulous  an  1  busy  a  town  it  required  a  little  effort  to  find  them.2  With  them 
ul  stayed  his  usual  period  of  seven  days,  and  they  by  the  Spirit  told  him 
t  to  go  to  Jerusalem.  He  knew,  however,  all  that  they  could  tell  him  of 
pending  danger,  and  ho  too  was  under  the  guidance  of  the  same  Spirit  which 
ged  him  along — a  fettered  but  willing  captive.  When  the  week  was  over3 
,  Paul  left  them;  and  so  deeply  in  that  brief  period  had  he  won  their  affections, 
t  all  the  members  of  the  little  community,  with  their  wives  and  children, 

ted  with  him  to  conduct  him  on  his  way.  Before  they  reached  the  vessel 
;y  knelt  down  side  by  side,  men  and  women  and  little  ones,  somewhere  on 

surf- beat  rocks4  near  which  the  cessel  was  moored,  to  pray  together — he  for 
m,  and  they  for  him — before  they  returned  to  their  homes  ;  and  he  went 
e  more  on  board  for  the  last  stage  of  his  voyage  from  Tyre  to  Ptolemais, 

modern  Acre.  There  they  finally  left  their  vessel,  and  went  to  greet  the 
ciples,  with  whom  they  stayed  for  a  single  day,  and  then  journeyed  by  land 
oss  the  plain  of  Sharon — bright  at  that  time  with  a  thousand  flowers  of 
ing— the  forty-four  miles  which  separate  Acre  from  Csesarea.    Here  St.  Paul 

cred  till  the  very  eve  of  the  feast.     Heady  to  face  danger  when  duty 

(led,  he  had  no  desire  to  extend  the  period  of  it,  or  increase  its  certainty. 
J  Csesarea,  therefore,  he  stayed  with  his  companions  for  several  days,  and 
ly  were  the  last  happy  days  of  freedom  which  for  a  long  time  he  was 
Itined  to  spend.  God  graciously  refreshed  his  spirit  by  this  brief  interval 
■delightful  intercourse  and  rest.  For  at  Caesarea  they  were  the  guests  of 
I  who  must  have  been  bound  to  Paul  by  many  ties  of  the  deepest  sympathy 
I'hilip  the  Evangelist.  A  Hellenist  like  himself,  and  a  liberal  Hellenist, 
Jlip,  as  Paul  would  have  been  most  glad  to  recognise,  had  been  the  first  to  show 
large  sympathy  and  clear  insight,  without  which  Paul's  own  work  would 
e  been  impossible.  It  was  Philip  who  had  evangelised  the  hated  Samari- 
s ;  it  was  Philip  who  had  had  the  courage  to  baptise  the  Ethiopian  eunuch, 
lots  of  these  two  noble  workers  had  been  closely  intertwined.  It  was  the 
ous  persecution  of  Saul  the  Pharisee  which  had  scattered  the  Church  of 
salem,  and  thus  rendered  useless  the  organisation  of  the  seven  deacons, 
as  in  flight  from  that  persecution  that  the  career  of  Philip  had  been 

Acts  xxvi.  20 ;  Gal.  i.  21. 

xxi,  4,  ai*vpdir«?  tovc  /aa^Ta*,  "Seeking  out  the  disriples,"  not  as  in  E.  V.  "finding 
pies." 

xxi.  5.^  i$aPr(rrai  usually  means  "to  refit,"  but  here  with  wepas  it  seems  to  mean 
nplete."  Hesychius  makes  it  equivalent  to  r«Aftp««&,  and  so  Theophylact  and 
unenius  understood  it.  Meyer  is  probably  mistaken  in  giving  the  word  its  first 
Inmg  here. 

Ver.  5,  aiytaAop.  Cf.  xxvii.  39.  There  is,  indeed,  a  long  range  of  sandy  shore 
reen  Tyre  and  Sidon,  but  near  the  city  there  are  also  rocky  places.  Dr.  Hackett, 
K,  quotes  a  strikingly  parallel  experience  of  an  American  missionary,  Mr.  Schneider, 

fitab,  near  Tarsus  :— "More  than  a  hundred  converts  accompanied  us  out  of  the 

and  there,  near  the  spot  where  one  of  our  number  had  once  been  stoned,  we  halted, 

prayer  was  offered,  amid  tears.     Between  thirty  and  forty  escorted  us  two  hours 

Uer    .     .     .     Then  another  prayer  was  offered,  and  with  saddened  countenances  and 

weeping  they  forcibly  broke  away  from  us.  (Cf.  kwQ^a<rBivras%  ver.  1.)  It  reallf 
fed  as  tnougn  they  couI4  not  turn  back," 
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changed.  On  the  other  hand,  that  new  career  had  initiated  the  very  line 
conduct  which  was  to  occupy  the  lif  o  of  Paul  the  Apostle.  As  Paul 
Philip  talked  together  in  those  few  precious  hours,  there  must  have  nourished 
in  their  minds  many  a  touching  reminiscence  of  the  days  when  the  light 
heaven,  which  had  once  shone  on  tho  face  of  Stephen  upturned  to  heaven 
the  agony  of  martyrdom,  had  also  flashed  in  burning  apocalypse  on  the  f 
of  a  young  man  whose  name  was  Saul.  And  besides  a  community  of  thoug 
and  memories,  the  house  of  Philip  was  hallowed  by  the  gentle  ministries 
four  daughters  who,  looking  for  the  coming  of  Christ,  had  devoted  to 
service  of  the  Gospel  their  virgin  lives.1 

To  this  happy  little  band  of  believers  came  down  from  Judssa  tho  Prop 
Agabus,  who,  in  tho  early  days  of  St.  Paul's  work  at  Antioch,  had  warned 
Church  of  the  impending  famine.  Adopting  tho  symbolic  manner  of 
ancient  prophets,2  he  camo  up  to  Paul,  unbound  the  girdle  which  faste: 
his  cetoneth,  and  tying  with  it  his  own  feet  and  hands  said,  "  Thus  saith 
Holy  Spirit,  Thus  shall  the  Jew3  in  Jerusalem  bind  the  man  whose  girdle  t 
is,  and  shall  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  the  Gentiles."  They  had  long  b 
aware  of  the  peril  of  the  intended  visit,  but  no  intimation  had  been  given  tl 
so  definite  as  this,  nor  had  they  yet  foreseen  that  a  Jewish  assault  wo 
necessarily  end  in  a  Roman  imprisonment.  On  hearing  it,  St.  Paul's  c< 
panions  earnestly  entreated  him  to  stay  where  he  was,  while  they  went 
Jerusalem  to  convey  the  Gentile  contribution;  and  the  members  cT 
Cesarean  Church  joined  their  own  tears  and  entreaties  to  those  of  his  belo 
companions.  Why  should  he  face  a  certain  peril  ?  Why  should  he  endan 
an  invaluable  life  ?  Since  the  Spirit  had  given  him  so  many  warnings,  mi 
there  not  be  even  something  of  presumption  in  thus  exposing  himself  in 
very  stronghold  of  his  most  embittered  enemies  ?  St.  Paul  was  not  insensibl 
their  loving  entreaties  and  arguments ;  there  might  have  been  an  excuse,  .• 
something  more  than  an  excuse,  for  him  had  he  decided  that  it  was  most  unv 
to  persist  in  his  intentions;  but  it  was  not  so  to  be.  His  purpose  was  inflexi 
No  voices  of  even  prophets  should  turn  him  aside  from  obedience  to  a  call  wl 
he  felt  to  be  from  God.  A  captive  bound  to  Christ's  triumphant  cliariot-wb 
what  could  he  do?  What  could  he  do  but  thank  God  even  if  the  Gospel,  wl 
was  to  some  an  aroma  of  life,  became  to  him  an  aroma  of  eariJily  dea 
When  the  finger  of  God  has  pointed  out  the  path  to  a  noble  soul,  it  will 
swerve  either  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left.  "  What  are  ye  doing,  weep 
and  breaking  my  heart?  "  he  said.  u  I  am  willing  not  only  to  go  to  Jerusa 
to  be  bound,  but  even  to  die,  for  tho  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus. "  They  saw  t 
further  importunity  would  be  painful  and  useless — 

"  He  saw  a  hand  they  could  not  see 
Which  beckoned  him  away, 
He  heard  a  voice  they  could  not  hear 
Which  would  not  let  him  stay." 

»  Ctf .  Plin.  Ep.  x.  96,  *  Of.  1  Kings  xxii.  11 ;  Isa.  xx.  2  ;  Jer.  xiii,  1,  &< 
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hey  deeisted  and  wiped  away  their  tears,  saying,  "The  Lord's  will  be 
me." 

Too  soon  tho  happy  days  of  rest  and  loving  intercourse  came  to  an  end. 

was  seventy-five  mile3,  an  ordinary  three  days'  journey,  from  Csesarea  to 

jmsalem.     That  year  the  feast  began  at  sunset  on  Wednesday,  May  17.1 

lie  last  day  at  Csesarea  was  a  Sunday.     Next  day  they  packed  up  their 

iggage2— and  it  wa3  precious,  for  it  contained  the  chaluka — and,  accompanied 

-  some  of  the  Csesarean  converts,  who,  with  multitudes  of  other  Jews,  were 

teaming  up  to  Jerusalem  on  that  last  day  before  the  feast  began,3  they  started 

r  the  Holy  City,  with  hearts  on  which  rested  an  ever- deepening  shadow. 

fie  crowd  at  these  gatherings  was  so  immense  that  the  ordinary  stranger  might 

)llfail  to  find  accommodation,  and  be  driven  to  some  temporary  booth  outside 

|e  walls.  But  the  brethren  had  taken  care  to  secure  for  Paul  and  his  delegates 

..shelter  in  the  house  of  Mnason,  a  Cyprian,  and  one  of  the  original  disciples. 

ft.  Paul  seems  to  have  had  a  sister  living  at  Jerusalem,  but  we  do  not  know 

ttat  she  was  a  Christian,  and  in  any  case  her  house — which  might  be  well 

mown  to  many  Tarsian  Jews — would  be  an  uncertain  resting-place  for  an 

ttdangered  man.  And  so  for  the  fifth  time  since  his  conversion  Paul  re-entered 

.,  rusalem.     He  had  rarely  entered  it  without  some  cause  for  anxiety,  and  there 

« uld  have  been  scarcely  one  reminiscence  which  it  awoke  that  was  not  infinitely 

i  inf ul.    The  school  of  Gamaliel,  the  Synagogue  of  the  Libertines,  the  house 

iere  tho  High  Priest  had  given  him  his  commission  to  Damascus,  the  spot 

;iere  the  reddened  grass  had  drunk  the  blood  of  Stephen  must  all  have  stirred 

jinf  ul  memories.    But  never  had  he  trod  the  streets  of  the  Holy  City  with  so 

tep  a  sadness  as  now  that  he  entered  it,  avoiding  notice  as  much  as  possible, 

i  the  little  caravan  of  Csesarean  pilgrims  and  Gentile  converts.     He  was 

jing  into  a  city  where  friends  were  few,  and  where  well-nigh  every  one  of 

<3  myriads  among  whom  he  moved  was  an  actual  or  potential  enemy,  to  whom 

b  mere  mention  of  his  name  might  bo  enough  to  make  the  dagger  flash  from 

i  scabbard,  or  to  startle  a  cry  of  hatred  which  would  be  the  signal  for  a 

ijrious  outbreak.     But  he  was  tho  bearer  of  help,  which  was  a  tangible  proof 

c  his  allegiance  to  the  mother  church,  and  the  brethren  whom  he  saw  that 

ttming  at  the  house  of  Mnason  gave  him  a  joyous  welcome.      It  may  have 

fteered  his  heart  for  a  moment,  but  it  did  not  remove  the  deep  sense  that  he 

h.s  in  that  city  which  was  the  murderess  of  the  Prophets.     He  knew  too  well 

t)  burning  animosity  which  he  kindled,  because  he  remembered  too  well  what 

id  been  his  own,  and  that  of  his  party,  against  the  Christian  Hellenists  of 

Hi.    The  wrath  which  he  had  then  felt  was  now  a  furnace  heated  sevenfold 

Bainst  himself. 

The  next  day  till  sunset  was  marked  by  the  ceremonies  of  the  feast,  and  the 


1  Fasti  Sacri,  No.  1857. 
^2  Verse  15.   Leg.    Vio-^vaorainevoi,  »,  A,  B,  E,  G,  and  a  mass  of  cursives.     In  the 
1  \  .     carriages  "  means  "  baggage  : "  cf .  Judges  xviii.  21 ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  22 ;  Isa.  x.  23. 

V  e  trussed  up  our  fardeles,"  Genev.  Vers. 

3  That  St.  Paul  had  only  arrived  on  the  very  eve  of  the  feast  may  be  at  once  inferred 
!  m  Acts  xxiv.  1L 
lb 
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greater  part  of  it  was  spent  by  St.  Paul  and  his  little  company  in  an  assemb 
of  the  elders,  who  met  to  receive  him  under  the  presidency  of  James.1  Tl 
elders  were  already  assembled  when  the  visitors  came  in,  and  We  may  imagi) 
that  it  was  with  something  more  than  a  thrill  of  curiosity — that  it  must  ha 
been  with  an  almost  painful  shyness — that  "  timid  provincial  neophytes"  lil 
Timothy  and  TropLimus  (the  latter  especially,  an  uncircumcised  Gentile,  who 
his  teacher  had  encouraged  to  regard  himself  as  entirely  emancipated  from  t) 
Jewish  law) — found  themselves  in  the  awful  presence  of  James,  the  Lore 
brother — James,  the  stern,  white-robed,  mysterious  prophet,  and  the  concla 
of  his  but  half-conciliated  Judaic  presbyters.  No  misgiving  could  assail  the] 
in  their  own  free  Asiatic  or  Hellenic  homes;  but  here  in  Jerusalem,  in  Hi 
Holy,  the  Noble  city,"  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  Temple,  face  to  face  wi 
zealots  and  Pharisees,  it  required  nothing  less  than  the  genius  of  a  Paul  to  clail 
without  shadow  of  misgiving  that  divine  freedom  which  was  arraigned  in  t. 
name  of  a  history  rich  in  miracles,  and  a  whole  literature  of  inspired  bopl 
That  free  spirit  was  a  lesson  which  the  Jews  themselves  as  a  body  could  si 
learn.  It  required,  indeed,  the  earthquake  shock  which  laid  their  temple  I 
ruins,  and  scattered  their  nationality  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  effective! 
to  teach  them  the  futility  of  the  convictions  to  which  they  so  passionate 
clung.  They  would  have  resisted  without  end  the  logic  of  argument  had  n 
God  Himself  in  due  time  refuted  their  whole  theology  by  the  irresistible  lod 
of  facts.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  did  more  to  drive  them  from  an  i. 
memorial  "  orthodoxy  "  than  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  himself. 

As  we  read  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  in  the  light  of  the  Epistles,  it  is  di: 

cult  to  resist  the  impression  that  the  meeting  between  the  Apostle  and  t 

Elders  of  Jerusalem  was  cold.    It  is,  of  course,  certain  that  the  first  object] 

the  meeting  was  the  presentation  of  the  contribution  from  which  Paul  h 

hoped  so  much.     One  by  one  he  would  call  forward  the  beloved  delegat 

that  they  might  with  their  own  hands  lay  at  the  feet  of  James  the  sums 

money  which  his  Gentile  Churches  had  contributed  out  of  their  deep  pover 

and  which  in  many  and  many  a  coin  bore  witness  to  weeks  of  generous  se 

denial.    There  lay  all  this  money,  a  striking  proof  of  the  faithfulness  w 

which  Paul,  at  any  rate,  had  carried  out  his  share  of  the  old  compact  at  Jeil 

ealem,  when— almost  by  way  of  return  for  concessions  which  the  Judaisers  l\ 

done  their  best  to  render  nugatory — the  Three  had  begged  him  to  be  mind 

of  the  poor.     It  must  have  been  a  far  larger  bounty  than  they  had  any  reas 

to  expect,  and  on  this  occasion,  if  ever,  we  might  surely  have  looked  foi 

little  effusive  sympathy,  a  little  expansive  warmth,  on  the  part  of  the  co 

munity  which  had  received  so  tangible  a  proof  of  the  Apostle's  kindness.    "5 

we  are  not  told  about  a  word  of  thanks,  and  we  see  but  too  plainly  that  PaH 


i  As  none  of  the  Twelve  are  mentioned,  it  is  probable  that  none  were  present.    ' 
twelve  years  which,  as  tradition  tells  us,  had  been  fixed  by  Christ  for  their  stay  in  Jc 
salem,  had  long  elapsed,  and  they  were  scattered  on  their  various  missions  to  evange 
the  world.     St.  Luke  was  aware  of  the  contributions  brought  by  St.  Paul  (xxiv. 
though  he  does  not  mention  them  here. 
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jiardly  disguised  misgiving  as  to  the  manner  in  which  his  gift  would  be 
ecopted *  was  confirmed.  Never  in  any  age  have  the  recipients  of  alms  at 
"erusalem  been  remarkable  for  gratitude.2  Was  the  gratitude  of  the  Zealots 
nd  Pharisees  of  the  community  extinguished  in  this  instance  by  the  fact  that 
ne  of  the  bags  of  money  was  carried  by  the  hands  of  an  uncircumcised  Gen- 
tle ?  Had  it  been  otherwise,  nothing  would  have  lain  more  entirely  in  the 
cope  of  St.  Luke's  purpose  to  record.  Though  some  at  least  of  the  brethren 
eceived  Paul  gladly,  the  Elders  of  the  Church  had  not  hurried  on  the  previous 
vening  to  greet  and  welcome  him,  and  subsequent  events  prove  too  clearly 
lat  his  chief  reward  lay  in  the  sense  of  having  done  and  taught  to  his  con- 
erts  what  was  kind  and  right,  and  not  in  any  softening  of  the  heart  of  the 
udaic  Christians.  Gratitude  is  not  always  won  by  considerateness.  The 
ollection  for  the  saints  occupies  many  a  paragraph  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  as 
;  had  occupied  many  a  year  of  his  thoughts.  But  there  is  little  or  no 
^corded  recognition  of  his  labour  of  love  by  the  recipients  of  the  bounty 
hich  but  for  him  could  never  have  been  collected. 

When  the  presentation  was  over,  Paul  narrated  in  full  detail3  the  work  he 
ad  done,  and  the  Churches  which  he  had  confirmed  or  founded  in  that  third 
)urney,  of  which  we  have  seen  the  outlino.  What  love  and  exultation  should 
ich  a  narrative  have  excited !    All  that  we  are  told  is,  that  "  they,  on  hearing 

glorified  God,  and  said  " — what  ?     The  repetition,  the  echo,  of  bitter  and 

ren  deadly  reproaches  against  St.  Paul,  coupled  with  a  suggestion  which, 

pwever  necessary  they  may  have  deemed  it,  was  none  the  less  humiliating. 

You  observe,  brother,  how  many  myriads  of  the  Jews  there  are  that  have 

nbraced  the  faith,  and  they  are  all  zealots  of  the  Law."    The  expression  is  a 

'artling  one.    Were  there,  indeed,  at  that  early  date  "  many  myriads "  of 

Jewish   Christians,  when  we  know  how  insignificant  numerically  were   the 

hurches  even  at  such  places  as  Rome  and  Corinth,  and  when  we  learn  how 

jnall  was  the  body  of  Christians  which,  a  decade  later,  took  refuge  at  Pella 

I'om  the  impending  ruin  of  Jerusalem?     If  we  are  to  take  the  expression 

terally — if  there  were  even  as  many  as  two  myriads  of  Christians  who  were 

[l  zealous  for  the  Law,  it  only  shows  how  fatal  was  the  risk  that  the  Church 

jould  be  absorbed  into  a  mere  slightly-differentiated  synagogue.    At  any  rate* 

lie  remark  emphasised  the  extreme  danger  of  the  Apostle's  position  in  that 

Stbed  of  raging  fanaticism,  especially  when  they  added,  "And  they" — all 

jiese  myriads  who  have  embraced  the  faith  and  are  zealots  of  the  Law ! — "  have 

pen  studiously  indoctrinated4  with  the  belief   about   you,  that  you  teach 

poSTASY  from  Moses,  telling  all  the  Jews  of  the  dispersion  not  to  cir- 

imcise  their  children,  and  not  to  walk  in  obedience  to  the  customs.    What 

ten  is  the  state  of  affairs  ?    Tliat  a  crowd  will  assemble  is  quite  certain;  for 


1  Rom.  xv.  31. 

2  Witness  the  treatment  in  recent  days  of  Sir  M.  Montefiore  and  Dr.  Frankl,  after 
nferring  on  them  the  largest  pecuniary  benefits. 

XXl.   19,   KOJf   tv   €Ka<TTOV. 

*  Ver.  21,  «<mjx>?0i?<rar.    Very  much  stronger  than  the  E.  V.,  "  they  are  informed. " 
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they  will  hear  that  you  have  come.  At  once  then  do  what  we  tell  you.  We 
have  four  men  who  have  a  vow  upon  them.  Take  them,  be  purified  with 
them,  and  pay  their  expenses  that  they  may  get  their  heads  shaved.  All  will 
then  recognise  that  there  is  nothing  in  all  which  has  been  so  carefully  incul- 
cated into  them  about  you,  but  that  you  yourself  also  walk  in  observance  of 
the  Law.  But  as  regards  the  Gentiles  that  have  embraced  the  faith,  we 
enjoined  their  exemption  from  everything  of  this  kind,  deciding  only  that 
they  should  keep  themselves  from  meat  offered  to  idols,  and  blood,  and 
strangled,  and  fornication." 

W hat  did  this  proposal  mean  P  It  meant  that  the  emancipation  from  the 
vow  of  the  Nazarite  could  only  take  place  at  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  Temple, 
and  that  it  was  accompanied  by  offerings  so  costly  that  they  were  for  a  poor 
man  impossible.  A  custom  had  therefore  sprung  up  by  which  rich  men 
undertook  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses,  and  this  was  regarded  as  an  act 
of  charity  and  piety.  The  Jews,  indeed,  looked  so  favourably  on  a  species  of 
liberality  which  rendered  it  possible  for  the  poor  no  less  than  the  rich  to  make 
vows  at  moments  of  trial  and  danger,  that  when  Agrippa  I.  paid  his  first  visit 
to  Jerusalem,  he  had  paid  the  expenses  which  enabled  a  large  number  of 
Nazarites  to  shave  their  heads,1  not  only  because  he  wished  to  give  an  ostenta- 
tious proof  of  his  respect  for  the  Levitical  law,  but  also  because  he  knew  that 
this  would  be  a  sure  method  of  acquiring  popularity  with  the  Pharisaic  party. 
The  person  who  thus  defrayed  the  expenses  was  supposed  so  far  to  share  the 
vow,  that  he  was  required  to  stay  with  the  Nazarites  during  the  entire  week, 
which,  as  we  gather  from  St.  Luke,  was  the  period  which  must  elapse  between 
the  announcement  to  the  priest  of  the  termination  of  the  vow,  and  his  formal 
declaration  that  it  had  been  legally  completed.2  For  a  week  then,  St.  Paul,  if 
he  accepted  the  advice  of  James  and  the  presbyters,  would  have  to  live  with 
four  paupers  in  the  chamber  of  the  Temple  which  was  set  apart  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  and  then  to  pay  for  certain  sacrificial  animals  and  the  accompanying 
meat  offerings ;  and  to  stand  among  these  Nazarites  while  the  priest  offered 
four  he-lambs  of  the  first  year  without  blemish  for  burnt  offerings,  and  four 
ewe-lambs  of  the  first  year  without  blemish  for  sin  offerings,  and  four  rams 
without  blemish  for  peace  offerings ;  and  then,  to  look  on  while  the  men's 
heads  were  being  shaved  and  while  they  took  their  hair  to  burn  it  under  the 
boiling  cauldron  of  the  peace  offerings,  and  while  the  priest  took  four  sodden 
shoulders  of  rams  and  four  unleavened  cakes  out  of  the  four  baskets,  and  four 
unleavened  wafers  anointed  with  oil,  and  put  them  on  the  hands  of  the  Naza- 
rites,  and  waved  them  for  a  wave- offering  before  the  Lord — which,  with  the 
wave-breads  and  the  heave-shoulders,  the  priest  afterwards  took  as  his  own 
perquisites.    And  he  was  to  do  all  this,  not  only  to  disprove  what  wa* 

1  Jos.  Antt.  xix.  6,  §  1,  els  'Iepo<r6Avp.a  eA0wv  xapi0"TT}pt'ovs  e&irAijp&Kre  8v<r[as  ov$e>  rwv  k<xt& 
vofxov  an-oAiTTw.     6tb  koX  Na£tpcuW  i-vpaadau.  8i4ra£e  fid\a  ovxvovs. 

2  Neither  the  Talmud  nor  the  Pentateuch  mentions  this  circumstance.  Numb.  vi.  9, ■' 
10  refers  only  to  the  cases  of  accidental  pollution  during  the  period  of  the  vow.  It  majf 
have  been  on  the  analogy  of  this  rule  that  a  week  was  fixed  as  the  period  of  purifl'jation, 
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adoubtedly  a  calumny  if  taken  strictly — namely,  that  he  had  taught  the  Jews 
wstasy  from  Moses  (as  though  his  whole  Gospel  was  this  mere  negation  !)— 
it  also  to  prove  that  there  was  no  truth  in  the  reports  about  him,  but  that  he 
so  was  a  regular  observer  of  the  Law. 

]  That  it  was  an  expensive  business  was  nothing.  Paul,  poor  as  he  had  now 
jicome,  could  not,  of  course,  pay  unless  he  had  the  money  wherewith  to  pay 
;  and  if  there  were  any  difficulty  on  this  score,  its  removal  rested  with  those 
ho  made  the  proposal.  But  was  the  charge  against  him  false  in  spirit  as 
ell  as  in  letter  ?  Was  it  true  that  he  valued,  and — at  any  rate,  with  anything 
iproacking  to  scrupulosity—still  observed  the  Law  ?  Would  there  not  be  in 
.ch  conduct  on  his  part  something  which  might  be  dangerously  misrepresented 
|  an  abandonment  of  principle  ?  If  those  Judaisers  on  whom  he  did  not 
are  to  heap  such  titles  as  "  false  apostles,"  "  false  brethren,"  "  deceitful 
)rkers,"  "dogs,"  "emissaries  of  Satan,"  "the  concision,"1  had  shaken  the 
jlegiance  of  his  converts  by  charging  him  with  inconsistency  before,  would 
ey  not  have  far  more  ground  to  do  so  now  P  It  is  true  that  at  the  close  of 
3  second  journey  he  had  spontaneously  taken  on  himself  the  vow  of  the 
jazarite.  But  since  that  time  circumstances  had  widely  altered.  At  that 
,ae  the  animosity  of  those  false  brethren  was  in  abeyance ;  they  had  not 
igged  his  footsteps  with  slander ;  they  had  not  beguiled  his  converts  into 

ij'alism ;  they  had  not  sent  their  adherents  to  undo  his  teaching  and  persuade 
\i  own  churches  to  defy  his  authority.  And  if  all  these  circumstances  were 
|anged,  he  too  was  changed  since  then.  His  faith  had  never  been  the 
jreotype  of  a  shibboleth,  or  the  benumbing  repetition  of  a  phrase.  His  life, 
:e  the  life  of  every  good  and  wise  man,  was  a  continual  education.  His  views 
jring  the  years  in  which  he  lived  exclusively  among  Gentile  churches 
d  in  great  cities  had  been  rendered  clearer  and  more  decided.     Not  to  speak 

II  the  lucid  principles  which  he  had  sketched  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians, 
i  had  written  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  had  developed  the  arguments 
ju*e  enunciated  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  It  had  been  the  very  object  of 
>se  Epistles  to  establish  the  nullity  of  the  Law  for  all  purposes  of  justification, 
e  man  who  had  written  that  the  teaching  of  the  Judaisers  was  a  quite 
ferent  gospel  to  his,  and  that  any  one  who  preached  it  was  accursed  2 — who 
1  openly  charged  Peter  with  tergiversation  for  living  Judaically  after  having 
3d  in  Gentile  fashion  3 — who  had  laid  it  down  as  his  very  thesis  that  "  from 
rks  of  Law  no  flesh  shall  be  justified  "4 — who  had  said  that  to  build  again 
at  he  destroyed  was  to  prove  himself  a  positive  transgressor6 — who  had 
ked  of  the  Law  as  "  a  curse  "  from  which  Christ  redeemed  us,  and  declared 
t  the  Law  could  never  bring  righteousness6 — who  had  even  characterised 
t  Law  as  a  slavery  to  "  weak  and  beggarly  elements "  comparable  to  the 
lals  of  Cybole  worship  and  Moon  worship,  and  spoken  of  circumcision  as 
og  in  itself  no  better  than  a  contemptible  mutilation 7 — wh<*  had  talked 


Ii  2  Cor.  xi.  13 ;  Gal.  ii.  4 ;  Phil.  Ui.  2 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  13.  *  Gal.  i.  6-9. 

*  Id.  ii.  14 ;  supra,  p.  250.  *  Id.  ii.  16.  5  Id.  ii.  18. 

1  Rom.  iii.  20;  Gal.  ii.  16.  *  Phil,  lil.  2;  Gal.  y.  12. 
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again  and  again  of  being  dead  to  the  Law,  and  openly  claimed  fellowshi| 
rather  with  the  (gentiles,  who  were  the  spiritual,  than  with  the  rejected  and 
penally  blinded  Jews,  who  were  but  the  physical  descendants  of  Abraham- 
was  this  the  man  who  could  without  creating  false  impressions  avoid  dangej 
of  death,  which  he  had  braved  so  often,  by  doing  something  to  show  ho^ 
perfectly  orthodox  he  was  in  the  impugned  respects  ?  A  modern  writer  has 
said  that  he  could  not  do  this  without  untruth;  and  that  to  suppose  tht 
author  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians  standing  seven  days,  m 
cakes  in  hand,  in  the  Temple  vestibule,  and  submitting  himself  to  all  thf 
manipulations  with  which  Rabbinic  pettiness  had  multiplied  the  MosaiJ 
ceremonials  which  accompanied  the  completion  of  the  Nazaritic  vow — to  supposi 
that,  in  the  midst  of  unbelieving  Priests  and  Levites,  he  should  have  patientij 
tolerated  all  the  ritual  nullities  of  the  Temple  service  of  that  period,  an<5| 
so  have  brought  the  business  to  its  tedious  conclusion  in  the  elaborate  mannei 
above  described,  "is  just  as  credible  as  that  Luther  in  his  old  ago  should 
have  performed  a  pilgrimage  to  Einsiedeln  with  peas  in  his  shoes,  or  tha 
Calvin  on  his  deathbed  should  havo  vowed  a  gold- embroidered  gown  to  th< 
Holy  Mother  of  God."1 

But  the  comparison  is  illusory.  It  may  be  true  that  the  natural  temper* 
ment  of  St.  Paul — something  also,  it  may  be,  in  his  Oriental  character— i 
inclined  him  to  go  much  farther  in  the  way  of  concession  than  either  Luthei 
or  Calvin  would  have  done;  but  apart  from  this  his  circumstances  wertr 
widely  different  from  theirs  in  almost  every  respect.  We  may  well  imagim 
that  this  unexpected  proposal  was  distasteful  to  him  in  many  ways;  it  if 
hardly  possible  that  he  should  regard  without  a  touch  of  impatience  the 
tedious  ceremonialisms  of  a  system  which  he  now  knew  to  be  in  its  las' 
decadence,  and  doomed  to  speedy  extinction.  Still  there  were  two  greai| 
principles  which  he  had  thoroughly  grasped,  and  on  which  he  had  consistently 
acted.  One  was  acquiescence  in  things  indifferent  for  the  sake  of  charity,  s(, 
that  he  gladly  became  as  a  Jew  to  Jews  that  ho  might  save  Jews ;  the  othei 
that,  during  the  short  time  which  remained,  and  under  the  stress  of  th( 
present  necessity,  it  was  each  man's  duty  to  abide  in  the  condition  wherein  h 
had  been  called.  He  was  a  Jew,  and  therefore  to  him  the  Jewish  coremonia 
was  a  part  of  national  custom  and  established  ordinance.  For  him  it  had,  ai 
the  very  lowest,  a  civil  if  not  a  religious  validity.  If  the  Jews  misinterpreted 
his  conduct  into  more  than  was  meant,  it  would  only  be  a  misreprosentatior 
like  those  which  they  gratuitously  invented,  and  to  which  he  was  incessantlj 
liable.  Undoubtedly  during  his  missionary  journoy  he  must  again  and  agair 
have  broken  the  strict  provisions  of  that  Law  to  the  honour  and  f urtheranc*  ; 
of  which  he  had  devoted  his  youth.    But  though  he  did  not  hold  himsoL 


1  Hausratff  (p.  453),  who,  however,  erroneously  imagines  that  Paul  had  himaelf 
_~iis  occasion  the  vow  of  a  Nazarite  upon  him.    The  person  who  paid  the  expense  of 
Nazarite  had  not,  I  imagine,  to  make  offerings  for  himself — at  least  it  is  nowhere 


lolf  oi  I 
of  th<  I 

.ere  »  { 


stated— though  we  infer  that  he  lived  with  the  Nazarites  during  the  period  of  thai 
eecluslon,  and  in  some  undefined  way  shared  in  their  purification. 
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rand  to  do  all  that  the  Law  and  the  Rabbis  required,  yet  neither  did  he  feel 
mself  precluded  from  any  observance  which  was  not  wrong.     His  objection 

Levitism  was  not  an  objection  to  external  conformity,  but  only  to  that 
institution  of  externalism  for  faith  to  which  conformity  might  lead.  He  did 
)t  so  much  object  to  ceremonies  as  to  placing  any  reliance  on  them.  He 
ight  have  wished  that  things  were  otherwise,  and  that  the  course  suggested 

him  involved  a  less  painful  sacrifice.  He  might  have  been  gladder  if  the 
lders  had  said  to  him,  "  Brother,  you  are  detested  here ;  at  any  moment  the 
tout  of  a  mob  may  rise  against  you,  or  the  dagger  of  a  Sicarius  be  plunged 
to  your  heart.  We  cannot  under  such  circumstances  be  responsible  for 
>ur  life.  You  have  given  us  this  splendid  proof  of  your  own  loyalty  and  of 
le  Christian  love  of  your  converts.  The  feast  is  over.1  Retire  at  once  with 
iety,  and  with  our  prayers  and  our  blessings  continue  your  glorious  work." 
las  !  such  advice  was  only  a  u  might  have  been."  He  accepted  the  suggestion 
ey  offered,  and  the  very  next  day  entered  the  Temple  with  these  four 
azarites,  went  through  whatever  preliminary  purification  was  deemed  neces- 
,ry  by  the  Oral  Law,  and  gave  notice  to  the  priests  that  from  this  time  they 
ust  begin  to  count  the  seven  days  which  must  pass  before  the  final  offerings 
ere  brought  and  the  vow  concluded.2 

If  the  Elders  overrated  the  conciliatory  effect  of  this  act  of  conformity, 
ey  had  certainly  underrated  the  peril  to  which  it  would  expose  the  great 
issionary  who,  more  than  they  all,  had  done  his  utmost  to  fulfil  that  last 
mmand  of  Christ  that  they  should  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
ospel  to  every  creature.  The  city  was  full  of  strangers  from  every  region  of 
e  world,  and  the  place  where  of  all  others  they  would  delight  to  congregate 
ould  be  the  courts  of  the  Temple.  Even,  therefore,  if  St.  Paul,  now  that 
e  storms  of  years  had  scarred  his  countenance  and  bent  his  frame,  was  so 
rtunate  as  to  remain  unrecognised  by  any  hostile  priest  who  had  known  him 

former  days,  it  was  hardly  possible  that  every  one  of  the  thousands  whom 
)  had  met  in  scores  of  foreign  cities  should  fail  to  identify  that  well-known 
,ce  and  figure.  It  would  have  been  far  safer,  if  anything  compelled  him  to 
iger  in  the  Holy  City,  to  live  unnoticed  in  the  lowly  house  of  Mnason.  He 
ight  keep  as  quiet  as  he  possibly  could  in  that  chamber  of  the  Nazarites ; 

1  The  Pentecost  only  lasted  one  day. 

2  In  some  such  way  I  understand  the  obscure  and  disputed  expressions  of  ver.  26;  but 
en  with  the  Talmudic  treatise  Nazir  beside  us,  we  know  too  little  of  the  details  to  be 
re  of  the  exact  process  gone  through,  or  of  the  exact  meaning  of  the  expressions  used. 
>me  take  ayi>i<r0eis  and  dyjuoTib?  to  mean  that  St.  Paul  took  on  him  the  Nazarite  vow 
ith  them  (cf.  Numb.  vi.  3,  5,  LXX.).     This  seems  to  be  impossible,  because  thirty  days 

the  shortest  period  mentioned  by  the  Mishna  for  a  temporary  vow.  Mr.  Lewin  and 
hers  have  conjectured,  that  he  was  himself  a  Nazarite,  having  taken  the  vow  after  his 

ril  at  Ephesus,  as  on  the  previous  occasion  after  his  peril  at  Corinth ;  and  that  this 
is  the  reason  why  he  was  so  anxious  to  get  to  Jerusalem.  But  if  so,  why  did  not  St. 
ike  mention  the  circumstance  as  he  had  done  before  ?    And  if  so,  why  was  it  necessary 

pay  the  expenses  of  these  four  Nazarites  when  the  fulfilment  of  his  own  personal  vow 
ouid  have  been  a  sufficient  and  more  striking  proof  of  willingness  to  conform  to  Mosaism 

his  personal  conduct  ?  Moreover,  fche  proposal  of  the  Elders  evidently  came  to  Si  Paul 
xexpecte&ly. 
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but  even  if,  during  those  seven  days  of  enforced  idleness,  he  confined  himself 
there  to  the  utmost  extent,  and  even  if  the  other  Nazarites  abstained  from 
divulging  the  secret  of  a  name  so  famous,  it  was  impossible  that  he  should 
escape  the  eyes  of  the  myriads  who  daily  wandered  through  the  Temple  courts 
and  took  part  in  its  multitudinous  ceremonies. 

For  the  Jews  at  that  period  were  in  a  most  inflammable  state  of  mind,  and 
the  tremors  of  the  earthquake  were  already  felt  which  was  soon  to  rend  the 
earth  under  their  feet,  and  shake  their  Temple  and  city  into  irretrievable  ruin 
On  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.,1  Claudius,  thinking  that  his  son  was  too 
young  to  succeed  to  the  government  of  so  turbulent  a  people,  kept  him  under 
his  own  eye  at  Eome,  and  appointed  Ouspius  Fadus  to  the  Procuratorship  of 
Judaea.     To  secure  an  additional  hold  upon  the  Jews,  he  ordered  that  the 
crown  of  Agrippa,  and,  what  was  of  infinitely  greater  importance,  the  "golden 
robes  "  of  the  High  Priest,  should  be  locked  up  under  the  care  of  the  Romans 
in  the  Tower  of  Antonia.    So  deep  was  the  fury  of  the  Jews  at  the  thought 
that  these  holy  vestments  should  be  under  the  impure  care  of  Gentiles,  that 
the  order  could  only  be  enforced  by  securing  the  presence  at  Jerusalem  of 
0.  Oassius  Longinus,  the  Prsefeet  of  Syria,  with  an  immense  force.    Claudius 
almost  immediately  afterwards  cancelled  the  order,  at  the  entreaty  of  a 
deputation  from  Jerusalem,  supported  by  the  influence  of  the  young  Agrippa. 
Claudius  had  owed  to  Agrippa's  father  his  very  empire,  and  since  the  youth 
inherited  all  the  beauty,  talent,  and  versatility  of  his  family,  he  was  a  great 
favourite  at  the  Imperial  Court.     Fadus  had  been  succeeded  by  Tiberius 
Alexander,  a  nephew  of  Philo,2  who  was  peculiarly   hateful   to  the  Jews 
because  he  was  a  renegade  from   their   religion.     He  was  superseded  by 
Cumanus,  and  about  the  same  time  Agrippa  II.  was  invested  with  the  little 
kingdom  of  Chalcis,  vacant  by  the  death  of  his  uncle  Herod,  and  also  with 
the  functions  of  guarding  the  Temple  and  the  Corban,  and  nominating  to  tho 
High  Priesthood.3    The  Procuratorship  of  Cumanus  marked  the  commence- 
ment of  terrible  disturbances.     At  the  very  first  Passover  at  which  he  was 
present  an  event  occurred  which  was  a  terrible  omen  of  the  future.    Just  as 
at  this  day  the  Turkish  soldiers  are  always  prepared  to  pour  down  from  the 
house  of  the  Turkish  Governor  on  the  first  occurrence  of  any  discord  between 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  so  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Roman  com- 
mandant of  the  Tower  of  Antonia  to  post  detachments  of  soldiers  along  the 
roof  of  the  cloister  which  connected  the  fortress  with  the  Temple  area— ready 
at  any  moment  to  rush  down  the  stairs  and  plunge  into  the  very  midst  of 
the  crowded  worshippers.     What  occurred  on  this  occasion  was  singularl 
characteristic.    While  standing  there  at  guard,  one  of  the  Roman  soldie 
weary  of  having  nothing  to  do,  and  disgusted  with  watching  what  he  despise 
as  the  mummeries  of  these  hateful  Jews,  expressed  his  contempt  for  them  by 
a  gesture  of  the  most  insulting  indecency.4     Instantly  the  Jews  were  plunged 
into  a  paroxysm  of  fury.     They  cursed  the  new  Procurator,  and  began  to  pelt 

I  f  *  5*  1o  \  Josephus  Calls  him  Baxter  warn  (c.  Ap.  I  21 

»  A.D.  49.  «  Jos.  B.  J,  ii.  12,  §  1 ;  AntL  xx.  5,  §  I?         * 
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soldiers  with  stones,  which  seem  to  have  been  always  ready  to  hand 
ong  this  excitable  race.     Fearing  that  the  Antonia  detachment  would  be 
weak  to  cope  with  so  savage  an  onslaught,  Oumanus  marched  his  entire 
ces  round  from  the  Praetorium.    At  the  clash  of  their  footsteps,  and  the 
jam  of  their  swords,  the  wretched  nnarmed  mass  of  pilgrims  was  struck 
h  panic,  and  made  a  rush  to  escape.     The  gates  of  the  Temple  wore  choked 
and  a  multitude,  variously  stated  at  ten  and  at  twenty  thousand,  was 
ifloopled  and  crushed  to  death. 
This  frightful  disaster  was  followed  by  another  tragedy.     An  imperial 
ssenger  was  robbed  by  bandits  at  Bethhoron,  not   far   from   Jerusalem, 
ious  at  such  an  insult,  Cumanus  made    the    neighbouring  villages  re- 
nsible,  and  in  sacking  one  of  them  a  Roman  soldier  got  hold  of  a  copy  of 
Scriptures,  and  burnt  it  before  the  villagers   with    open  blasphemies, 
horror  of  the  insult  consisted  in  the  fact  that  the  sacred  roll  contained 
many  places  the  awful  and  incommunicable  Name.     As  they  had  done 
m  Pilate  put  up  the  gilt  votive  shields  in  Jerusalem,  and  when  Caligula 
issued  the  order  that  his  image  should  be  placed  in  the  Temple,  the 
s  poured  in  myriads  to  Caesarea,  and  prostrated  themselves  before  the 
unal  of  the  Procurator.     In  this  instance  Oumanus  thought  it  best  to 
af-t  dangerous  consequences  by  the  cheap  sacrifice  of  a  common  soldier,  and 
fc]|  Jews  were  for  the  time  appeased  by  the  execution  of  the  offender. 
|rhen  had  followed   a  still    more  serious   outbreak.      The  Samaritans, 
ifated  by  the  old  hatred  to  the  Jews,  had  assassinated  some  Galilsaan 
ptrims  to  the  Passover  at  En  Gannim,  the  frontier  village  of  Samaria  which 
ba  repulsed  our  Lord.1    Unable  to  obtain  from  Cumanus — whom  the  Sama- 
r|is  had  bribed — the  punishment  of  the  guilty  village,  the  Jews,  secretly 
ce  itenanced  by  the  High  Priest  Ananias,  and  his  son  Ananus,  flew  to  arms, 
R.B  under  the  leadership  of  the  bandit  Eleazar,  inflicted  on  the  Samaritans  a 
teeible  vengeance.     Cumanus,  on  hearing  this,  marched  against  them  and 
rf  ed  them.     A  renewal  of  the  contest  was  prevented  by  the  entreaties  of 
bh*  chief  men  at  Jerusalem,  who,  aware  of  the  tremendous  results  at  issue 
hu led  to  the  battle-field  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.     Meanwhile  the  Prsefect  of 
9a,  Titus  Ummidius  Quadratus,  appeared  on  the  scene,  and,  after  hearing 
bi.  sides,  found  Cumanus  and  his  tribune  Celer  guilty  of  having  accepted  a 
hfc,  and  sent  them  to  Rome  with  Ananias  and  Ananus  to  be  tried  by  the 
ifteror.2    Jonathan,  one  of  the  very  able  ex-High  Priests  of   the  astute 
hi  ;e  of  Annas,  was  sent  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Jews.     At  that  time 
Mppina  was  all-powerful  with  the  Emperor,  and  the  freedman  Pallas  all- 
pwrful  both  with  him  and  with  Agrippina,  who  owed  her  elevation  to  Jiis 
riiidly  offices.     The  supple  Agrippa  introduced  Jonathan  to  Pallas,  and 
itlems  as  if  a  littlo  compact  was  struck  between  them,  that  Pallas  should 

Luke  ix.  53  ;  Jos.  Antt.  xx.  6,  §  1. 
a  The  discrepancies  in  this  story  as  told  by  Josephus  in  B.  J>  ii.  12,  §  5,  and  Antt. 
eg,  §  2,  are  glaring,  yet  no  one  doubts  either  the  honesty  of  Josephus  or  the  general 
•rfl.  of  the  story.    How  scornfully  would  it  hare  been  rejected  as  a  myth  or  an  inven- 
tifi  it  had  occurred  in  the  Gospels  ! 
18* 
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induce  the  Emperor  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  and  that  Jonathan  should 
petition  him  on  behalf  of  the  Jews  to  appoint  to  the  lucrative  Procuratorship 
his  brother  Felix.  The  plot  succeeded.  The  Samaritans  were  condemned; 
their  leaders  executed;  Cumanus  banished;  Oeler  sent  to  Jerusalem  to  be 
beheaded;  Ananias  and  Ananus  triumphantly  acquitted;  and  A.D.  52,  six 
years  before  St.  Paul's  last  visit  to  Jerusalem,  Felix — like  his  brother,  an 
Arcadian  slave — who  had  taken  the  name  of  Antonius  in  honour  of  his 
first  mistress,  and  the  name  of  Claudius  in  honour  of  his  patron — became 
Procurator  of  Judaea.1 

At  first  the  new  Procurator  behaved  with  a  little  decent  reserve,  but  it 
was  not  long  before  he  began  to  show  himself  in  his  true  colours,  and  with  i 
every  sort  of  cruelty  and  licentiousness  "  to  wield  the  power  of  a  king  with  I 
the  temperament  of  a  slave."     After  his  emancipation  he  had  been  entrusted 
with  a  command  in  a  troop  of  auxiliaries,  and  acting  with  the  skill  and  promp- 
titude of  a  soldier,  he  had  performed  a  really  useful  task  in  extirpating  the 
bandits.    Yet  even  the  Jews  murmured  at  the  shameless  indifference  with 
which  this  Borgia  of  the  first  century  entrapped  the  chief  bandit  Eleazar  into1 
a  friendly  visit,  on  pretence  of  admiring  his  skill  and  valour,  and  instantly 
threw  him  into  chains,  and  sent  him  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome.     They  were  still 
more  deeply  scandalised  by  his  intimacy  with  Simon  Magus,  who  lived  with 
him  at  Caesarea  as  a  guest,  and  by  whose  base  devices  this  "  husband  or 
adulterer  of   three  queens"   succeeded  in  seducing  Drusilla,  the  beautiful 
sister  of  Agrippa  II. — who  had  now  come  as  a  king  to  Judaea — from  her 
husband  Aziz,  King  of  Emesa.    A  crime  of  yet  deeper  and  darker  dye  had 
taken  place  the  very  year  before  Paul's  arrival.    Jonathan,  who  was  often 
bitterly  reminded  of  his  share  in  bringing  upon  his  nation  the  affliction  of 
a  Procurator,  who  daily  grew  more  infamous  from  his  exactions  and  his 
savagery,  thought  that  his  high  position  and  eminent  services  to  Felix  himself 
entitled  him  to  expostulate.     So  far  from  taking  warning,  Felix  so  fiercely 
resented  the  interference  that  he  bribed  Doras,  a  friend  of  Jonathan's,  to  got 
rid  of  him.     Doras  hired  the  services  of  some  bandits,  who,  armed  with  sicae, 
or  short  daggers,  stabbed  the  priestly  statesman  at  one  of  the  yearly  feasts. 
The  success  and  the  absolute  impunity  of  the  crime  put  a  premium  upon 
murder;  assassinations  became  as  frequent  in  Jerusalem  as  they  were  at  Rome  I 
during  the  Papacy  of  Alexander  YI.     The  very  Temple  was  stained  with  « 
blood.     Any  one  who  wanted  to  get  rid  of  a  public  or  private  enemy  found  it  9 
a  cheap  and  easy  process  to  hire  a  murderer.     It  is  now  that  the  ominous  f 
term  sicarius  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  Jewish  history. 

This  had  happened  in  A.D.  57,  and  it  was  probably  at  the  Passover  d|t 
A.D.  58— only  seven  weeks  before  the  time  at  which  we  have  now  arrived- 
that  the  Egyptian  Pseudo-Messiah  had  succeeded  in  raising  30,000  followers 
with  no  better  pretensions  than  the  promise  that  he  would  lead  them  to  th< 
Mount  of  Olives,  and  that  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  should  fall  fiat  before  him 
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Four  thousand  of  these  poor  deluded  wretches  seem  actually  to  have  accom- 
panied  him  to  the  Mount  of  Olives.  There  Felix  fell  upon  them,  routed  them 
it  the  first  onslaught,  tilled  four  hundred,  took  a  multitude  of  prisoners,  and 
uronght  the  whole  movement  to  an  impotent  conclusion.  The  Egyptian  how- 
>ver,  had  by  some  means  or  other  made  good  his  escape-was  at  this  moment 
incaptured— and,  in  fact,  was  never  heard  of  any  more.  But  the  way  in 
vhich  followers  had  flocked  in  thousands  to  so  poor  an  impostor  showed  the 
ension  of  men's  minds. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  events— in  so  excited  a  state  were  the  leaders 
Bd  the  multitude— at  the  very  time  that  St.  Paul  was  keeping  himself  as 
[met  as  possible  in  the  chambers  of  the  Nazarites.  Four  days  had  already 
•assed,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  hope  that,  as  the  number  of  pilgrims  began 
o  thin,  he  might  be  safe  for  three  more  days,  after  which  there  would  be 
othing  to  prevent  him  from  carrying  out  his  long-cherished  wish  to  visit 
tome,  and  from  thence  to  preach  the  Gospel  even  as  far  as  Spain.  Alas  '  he 
-as  to  visit  Eome,  but  not  as  a  free  man. 

For  on  the  fifth  day  there  were  some  Jews  from  Ephesus  and  other  cities 
.  Asia— perhaps  Alexander  the  coppersmith  was  one  of  them-in  the  Court 
E  the  Women,  and  the  glare  of  hatred  suddenly  shot  into  the  eyes  of  one  of 
lese  observers  as  he  recognised  the  marked  features  of  the  hated  Shaul     He 
tstantly  attracted  towards  him  the  attention  of  some  of  the  compatriots  to 
horn  Paul's  teaching  was  so  well  known.     The  news  ran  in  a  moment  through 
le  passionate,  restless,  fanatical  crowd.    In  one  minute  there  arose  one  of 
lose  deadly  cries  which  are  the  first  beginnings  of  a  sedition.    These  Asiatics 
>rang  on  Paul,  and  stirred  up  the  vast  throng  of  worshippers  with  the  cry 
Israelites!  help !   This  is  the  wretch  who  teaches  all  men  everywhere  against 
e  people  and  the  Thorah,  and  the  Temple.    Ay,  and  besides  that,  he  brought 
reeks  into  the  Temple,  and  hath  polluted  this  holy  place."    Whether  they 
ally  thought  so  or  not  we  cannot  tell,  but  they  had  no  grounds  for  this  mad 
arge  beyond  the  fact  that  they  had  seen  the  Ephesian  Trophimus  walking 
out  with  Paul  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  and  supposed  that  Paul  ha* 
ken  him  even  into  the  holy  precincts.    To  defile  the  Temple  was  what  every 
emy  of  the  Jews  tried  to  do.    Antiochus,  Heliodorus,  Pompey,  had  pro- 
aed  it;  and  very  recently  the  Samaritans  had  been  charged  with  deliberately 
llutmg  it  by  scattering  dead  men's  bones  over  its  precincts.    Instantly  the 
iinour  flew  from  lip  to  lip  that  this  was  Shaul,  of  whom  they  had  heard- 
jul>  the  mm^-Paul,  one  of  the  Galikean  Jfimm-one  of  the  believers  in 
be  Hung   -Paul,  the  renegade  Rabbi,  who  taught  and  wrote  that  Gentiles 
are  as  good  as  Jews-the  man  who  blasphemed  the  Thorah-the  man  whom 
»  synagogues  had  scourged  in  vain-the  man  who  went  from  place  to  place 
Umg  them  into  trouble  with  the  Romans;  and  that  he  had  been  caujrht 
ang  with  him  into  the  Temple  a  Gentile  dog,  an  uncircumcised  ger>    The 

l-n,tdMrd"ne  thU  hf  T?^ld  have  incu"-ed  the  censure  in  Ezek.  xliv.  7-  cf  Enh  iL  ' 
.cfterg .-   What,    it  is  asked,     was  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  first  Teazle' 
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punishment  for  that  crime  was  death — death  by  the  full  permission  of  the 
Romans  themselves ;  death  even  against  a  Roman  who  should  dare  to  set  foot 
beyond  the  Chel.  They  were  now  in  the  Court  of  the  Women,  but  they  only 
had  to  go  through  the  Corinthian  gate,  and  down  the  fifteen  steps  outside  of 
it,  to  come  to  the  Chel — the  "  middle- wall  of  partition,"  that  low  stone  balus- 
trade with  obelisks,  on  each  of  which  was  engraved  on  stone  tablets  th8 
inscription  in  Greek  and  Latin  that  "  No  alien  must  set  foot  within  that 
enclosure  on  pain  of  certain  death."1  Here,  then,  was  a  splendid  opportunity 
for  most  just  vengeance  on  the  apostate  who  taught  apostasy.  A  rush  was 
made  upon  him,  and  the  cry  "  To  the  rescue  ! "  echoed  on  all  sides  through  the 
streets.2  To  defend  himself  was  impossible.  What  voice  could  be  heard 
amid  the  wild  roar  of  that  momentarily  increasing  hubbub  ?  Was  this  to  be 
the  end  ?  Was  he  to  be  torn  to  pieces  then  and  there  in  the  very  Temple 
precincts?  If  he  had  been  in  the  court  below,  that  would  have  been  his 
inevitable  fate,  but  the  sacredness  of  the  spot  saved  him.  They  began  drag- 
ging him,  vainly  trying  to  resist,  vainly  trying  to  speak  a  word,  through  the 
great  "  Beautiful "  gate  of  Corinthian  brass,  and  down  the  fifteen  steps,  while 
the  Levites  and  the  Captain  of  the  Temple,  anxious  to  save  the  sacred  en- 
closure from  one  more  stain  of  blood,  exerted  all  their  strength  to  shut  the 
ponderous  gate  behind  the  throng  which  surged  after  their  victim.3  But 
meanwhile  the  Roman  centurion  stationed  under  arms  with  his  soldiers  on  the 
roof  of  the  western  cloisters,  was  aware  that  a  wild  commotion  had  suddenly 
sprung  up.  The  outburst  of  fury  in  these  Oriental  mobs  is  like  the  scream  of 
mingled  sounds  in  a  forest  which  sometimes  suddenly  startles  the  deep  still- 
noss  of  a  tropic  night.  The  rumour  had  spread  in  a  moment  from  the  Temple 
to  the  city,  and  streams  of  men  were  thronging  from  every  direction  into  the 
vast  area  of  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles.  In  another  moment  it  was  certain 
that  those  white  pillars  and  that  tessellated  floor  would  bo  stained  with  blood. 
Without  a  moment's  delay  the  centurion  sent  a  message  to  Lysias,  the  com- 
mandant of  Antonia,  that  the  Jews  had  seized  somebody  in  the  Temple,  and 
were  trying  to  kill  him.  The  Romans  were  accustomed  to  rapid  movemonts, 
taught  them  by  thousands  of  exigencies  of  their  career  in  hostile  countries, 

The  prevalence  of  idolatry,  adultery,  and  murder.  .  .  .  But  what  was  the  cause  of 
the  destruction  of  the  second  Temple,  seeing  that  the  age  was  characterised  by  study  of  the 
Law,  observance  of  its  precepts,  and  the  practice  of  benevolence  ?  It  tvas  groundless 
hatred  ;  and  it  shows  that  groundless  hatred  is  equal  in  heinousness  to  idolatry,  adultery, 
and  murder  combined  "  (Joma,  f.  9,  2).  As  specimens  of  the  groundless  and  boundless 
hatred  of  the  Tahnudists  to  Christians,  see  Abhdda  Zarah,  f.  26,  1,  2  (Amsterdam 
edition) ;  Maimonides,  Hilch.  Accum,  §  9. 

1  The  Vn-  (Jos.  B.  J.  v.  5,  §  2  ;  vi.  2,  §  4 ;  AntL  xv.  11,  §  5.)  The  discovery  of  ono 
of  these  inscriptions  by  M.  Clermont  Ganneau— an  inscription  on  which  the  eyes  of  our 
Ixjrd  Himself  and  of  all  His  disciples  must  have  often  fallen — is  very  interesting.  He 
found  it  built  into  the  walls  of  a  small  mosque  in  the  Via  Dolorosa  (Palestine  Exploration 
Fund  Report,  1871,  p.  132).  Paul  had  not  indeed  actually  brought  any  Gentile  inside  the 
Chtl ;  but  to  do  so  ideally  and  spiritually  had  been  the  very  purpose  of  his  life  V.  infra, 
ad  Eph.  ii.  14. 

2  S5i.  30,  €KtVij8r)  rf  yoXcs  SAif,  koX  i-fevero  cvvSpott^ 

a  Jos.  B.  J.  vi.  5,  §  3 ;  c.  Ap.  ii.  9. 
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but  nowhere  more  essential  than  in  a  city  which  Prsefect  after  Prsefect  and 
Procurator  after  Procurator  had  learnt  to  detest  as  the  head-quarters  of 
burning,  senseless,  and  incomprehensible  fanaticism.  A  single  word  was 
lenough  to  surround  Lysias  with  a  well- disciplined  contingent  of  centurions 
and  soldiers,  and  he  instantly  dashed  along  the  cloister  roof  and  down  the 
stairs  into  the  Court,  of  the  Gentiles.  The  well-known  clang  of  Roman  arms 
arrested  the  attention  of  the  mob.  They  had  had  some  terrible  warnings  very 
ately.  The  memory  of  that  awful  day,  when  they  trampled  each  other  to 
Ideath  by  thousands  to  escape  the  cohort  of  Oumanus,  was  still  fresh  in  their 
jmemory.  They  did  not  dare  to  resist  the  mailed  soldiery  of  their  conquerors. 
Lysias  and  his  soldiers  forced  their  way  straight  through  the  throng  to  the 
place  where  Paul  was  standing,  and  rescued  him  from  his  enraged  opponents. 
When  he  had  seized  him,  and  had  his  arms  bound  to  two  soldiers  by  two  chains, 
he  asked  the  question,  "Who  the  man  might  be,  and  what  he  had  done?  ,J1 
Nothing  was  to  be  learnt  from  the  confused  cries  that  rose  in  answer,  and,  in 
despair  of  arriving  at  anything  definite  in  such  a  scene,  Lysias  ordered  him 
to  be  marched  into  the  barracks.2  But  no  sooner  had  he  got  on  the  stairs  which 
Led  up  to  the  top  of  the  cloister,  and  so  into  the  fortress,3  than  the  mob,  afraid 
that  they  wore  going  to  be  baulked  of  their  vengeance,  made  another  rush  at 
him,  with  yells  of  "  Kill  him !  kill  him  !  "  4  and  Paul,  unable  in  his  fettered 
condition  to  steady  himself,  was  carried  off  his  legs,  and  hurried  along  in  the 
arms  of  the  surrounding  soldiers.  He  was  saved  from  being  torn  to  pieces 
chiefly  by  the  fact  that  Lysias  kept  close  by  him ;  and,  as  the  rescue-party 
was  about  to  disappear  into  the  barracks,  Paul  said  to  him  in  Greek,  "  May 
I  speak  a  word  to  you  ?  "  "  Can  you  speak  Greek  ?  "  asked  the  commandant 
in  surprise.  "  Are  yon  not  then  really  that  Egyptian 5  who  a  little  while  ago 
made  a  disturbance,6  and  led  out  into  the  wilderness  those  4,000  sicarii!"1 
No,"  said  Paul;  "I  am  a  Jew,  a  native  of  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia,  a  citizen  of 

*  xxi.  33,  tc?  av  eirjy  koX  ri  lariv  irefrotvjKws.  2  iraps^oXq* 

8  Fort  Antonia  was  a  four-square  tower,  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  Temple  area,  with 
a  smaller  tower  fifty  cubits  high  at  each  corner  except  the  southern,  where  the  tower  was 
seventy  cubits  high,  with  the  express  object  of  overlooking  everything  that  went  on  in 
the  Temple  courts.  Stairs  from  these  towers  communicated  with  the  roofs  of  two  por- 
ticoes, on  which  at  intervals  (Suord/aevoi)  stood  armed  Roman  soldiers  at  the  times  of  the 
igreat  festivals,  to  prevent  all  seditious  movements  (Jos.  B.  J.  v.  5,  §  8  ;  AntU  xx.  5,  §  3). 

4  Cf.  Luke  xxiii.  18,  and  the  cry  of  Pagan  mobs,  alpetrovs  afleov*. 
I.  5  Ver.  38,  ov*  apa  <n>  el  6  aIyv'tttio?  .  .  .  ;  One  hardly  sees  why  Lysias  should^  have 
<  inferred  that  the  Egyptian  could  not  speak  Greek,  but  he  may  have  known  that  this  was 
tithe  fact.  Since  the  Egyptian  had  only  escaped  a  few  months  before,  and  the  massof  the 
ifj,people — never  favourable  to  him — would  be  exasperated  at  the  detection  of  his  impos- 
iUure,  the  conjecture  of  Lysias  was  not  surprising. 

°  dj'a<rraTO)<ra?.      Cf.  Xvii.  6. 

7  Ver.  38,  tov?  TCTpaxurxtAAbv?  avSpa?  rdv  <riicapiW.  Josephus  (AntL  xx.  8,  §  6)  says  that 
I Felix,  when  he  routed  them,  killed  400  and  took  200  prisoners.  In  B.  J.  ii.  13,  §  5,  he 
*says  that  he  collected  30,000  followers,  and  led  them  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  from  the 
rfiwilderness,  and  that  the  majority  of  them  were  massacred  or  taken  prisoners.  Most 
ferities  only  attach  importance  to  such  discrepancies  when  they  find  or  imagine  them  in 
the  sacred  writers.  For  the  sicarii,  see  Jos.  J5.  J,  ii.  13,  §  3.  He  says  that  they  mur- 
dered people  in  broad  day,  and  in  the  open  streets,  especially  during  the  great  feasts,  and 
lithat  they  carried  their  daggers  concealed  under  their  robes. 
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no  undistinguished  city,1  and,  I  entreat  you,  allow  me  to  speak  to  the 
people." 

It  was  an  undaunted  request  to  come  from  one  whose  life  had  just  been 
rescued,  ami  barely  rescued,  from  that  raging  mob,  and  who  was  at  that 
moment  suffering  from  their  rough  treatment,  Most  men  would  have  been 
in  a  state  of  such  wild  alarm  as  to  desire  nothing  so  much  as  to  be  hurried  out 
of  sight  of  the  crowd.  Not  so  with  St.  Paul.  Snatched  from  his  persecutors 
after  imminent  risk—barely  delivered  from  that  most  terrifying  of  all  forms 
of  danger,  the  murderous  fury  of  masses  of  his  fellow-men— he  asks  leave 
not  only  to  face,  but  even  to  turn  round  and  address,  the  densely-thronging 
thousands,  who  were  only  kept  from  him  by  a  little  belt  of  Roman  swords.2 

Lysias  gave  him  leave  to  speak,  and  apparently  ordered  one  of  his  hands 
to  be  unfettered ;  and  taking  his  stand  on  the  stairs,  Paul,  with  uplifted  arm, 
made  signals  to  the  people  that  he  wished  to  address  them.3  The  mob 
became  quiet,  for  in  the  East  crowds  are  much  more  instantly  swayed  by 
their  emotions  than  they  are  among  us ;  and  Paul,  speaking  in  Syriac,  the 
vernacular  of  Palestine,  and  noticing  priests  and  Sanhedrists  among  the 
crowd,  began— 

"Brethren  and  Fathers,4  listen  to  the  defence  I  have  now  to  make  to 
yon!" 

The  sound  of  their  own  language,  showing  that  the  speaker  was  at  any  rate 
no  mere  Hellenist,  charmed  their  rage  for  the  moment,  and  produced  a  still 
deeper  silence.  In  that  breathless  hush  Paul  continued  his  speech.  It  was 
adapted  to  its  object  with  that  consummate  skill  which,  even  at  the  most 
exciting  moments,  seems  never  to  have  failed  him.  While  he  told  them  the 
truth,  he  yet  omitted  all  facts  which  would  be  likely  to  irritate  them,  and 
which  did  not  bear  on  his  immediate  object.  That  object  was  to  show  that 
he  could  entirely  sympathise  with  them  in  this  outburst  of  zeal,  because 
he  had  once  shared  their  state  of  mind,  and  that  nothing  short  of  divine 
revelations  had  altered  the  course  of  his  religion  and  his  life.  He  was, 
he  told  them,  a  Jew,6  born  indeed  in  Tarsus,  yet  trained  from  his  earliest 
youth  in  Jerusalem,  at  the  feet  of  no  less  a  teacher  than  their  great  living 
Rabban  Gamaliel ;  that  he  was  not  merely  a  Jew,  but  a  Pharisee  who  had 
studied  the  inmost  intricacy  of  the  Halacha ;  6  and  was  so  like  themselves  in 
being  a  zealot  for  God,  that  he  had  persecuted  "  this  way  "  to  the  very  death, 

1  ovk  a<nj/u.ov  w6\*m  (Eur.  Ion,  8).  It  was  avToVo^o?,  and  a  /unjrpoVoXi?,  and  had  a  famom 
university. 

2  Knox,  who  thought  that  Paul  did  wrong  to  take  the  vow,  says,  "He  was  brought 
into  the  most  desperate  danger,  God  designing  to  show  thereby  that  we  must  not  do 
evil  that  good  may  come." 

3  Ver.  40,  icareVetae  rfj  x««pL  Cf.  xii.  17 ;  xix.  33 ;  xxi.  40.  Of.  Pers.  iv.  5,  "Calidui 
fecisse  silentia  turbae  Maj  estate  manus." 

4  See  St.  Stephen's  exordium  (vii.  2). 

*  xxii.  3,  avru*  lov&uo*.  To  Lysias  he  had  used  the  general  expression  Avepwrros  'lovi, 
(xxi.  39). 

6  xxii.  3,  Karl  aKplpeiav  rov  irarptpov  vofiov,  Cf .  xxvi.  5 ;  Jos.  B.  J,  ii.  8,  §  14.  This 
"accuracy"  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  tsedakah,  and  the  Talmudic  dikdukey  OpYipi), 
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idling  to  prison  not  only  men,  but  even  women  ;  in  proof  of  which  he  appealed 
o  the  testimony  of  the  ex-High  Priest  Theophilus,1  and  many  still  surviving 
nembers  of  the  Sanhedrin  who  had  given  him  letters  to  Damascus.  What, 
hen,  had  changed  the  whole  spirit  of  his  life  ?  Nothing  less  than  a  Divine 
vision  of  Jesus  of  Nazarath,  which  had  stricken  him  blind  to  earth,  and  bidden 
lim  confer  with  Ananias.2  He  does  not  tell  them  that  Ananias  was  a  Chris- 
ian,  but — which  was  no  less  true — that  he  was  an  orthodox  observer  of  the 
paw,  for  whom  all  the  Jews  of  Damascus  felt  respect.  Ananias  had  healed 
lis  blindness,  and  told  him  that  it  was  "  the  God  of  our  fathers,"  who  fore- 
>rdained  him  to  know  His  will  and  see  "  the  Just  One,"  3  and  hear  the 
nessage  from  His  lips,  that  he  might  be  for  Him  "  a  witness  to  all  men  "  of 
vhat  he  had  heard  and  seen.  He  then  mentions  his  baptism  and  return  to 
Ferusalem,  and,  hurrying  over  all  needless  details,  comes  to  the  point  that, 
ivhile  he  was  worshipping — now  twenty  years  ago — in  that  very  Temple,  he 
;iad  fallen  into  a  trance,  and  again  seen  the  risen  Jesus,  who  bade  him 
lurry  with  all  speed  out  of  Jerusalem,  because  there  they  would  not  receive 
lis  testimony.  But  so  far  from  wishing  to  go,  he  had  even  pleaded  with 
;he  heavenly  vision  that  surely  the  utter  change  from  Saul  the  raging  per- 
secutor— Saul  who  had  imprisoned  and  beaten  the  believers  throughout  the 
jynagogues — Saul  at  whose  feet  had  been  laid  the  clothes  of  them  that 
dew  His  witness4  Stephen — the  change  from  such  a  man  to  Saul  the 
Christian  and  the  preacher  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ — could  not  fail 
x>  win  credence  to  his  testimony.  But  He  who  spake  to  him  would  not 
mffer  him  to  plead  for  a  longer  opportunity  of  appealing  to  his  fellow- 
sountrymen.  Briefly  but  decisively  came  the  answer  which  had  been  the 
urning-point  for  all  his  subsequent  career — li  Go,  for  I  will  send  thee  far  away 
co  the  Gentiles  ! " 

That  fatal  word,  which  hitherto  he  had  carefully  avoided,  but  which  it 
ffas  impossible  for  him  to  avoid  any  longer,  was  enough.  Up  to  this  point 
hey  had  continued  listening  to  him  with  the  deepest  attention.  Many  of 
)hem  were  not  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  facts  to  which  he  appealed.  His 
ntense  earnestness  and  mastery  over  the  language  which  they  loved  charmed 
hem  all  the  more,  because  the  soldiers  who  stood  by  could  not  understand  a 
vord  of  what  he  was  saying,  so  that  his  speech  bore  the  air  of  a  confidential 
jommunication  to  Jews  alone,  to  which  the  alien  tyrants  could  only  listen 
vith  vain  curiosity  and  impatient  suspicion.  Who  could  tell  but  what  some 
ilessianic  announcement  might  be  hovering  on  his  lips  P  Might  not  he  who 
vas  thrilling  them  with  the  narrative  of  these  visions  and  revelations  have 
lome  new  ecstasy  to  tell  of,  which  should  be  the  signal  that  now  the  supreme 
lour  had  come,  and  which  should  pour  into  their  hearts  a  stream  of  Are  so 

1  See  p.  100. 

2  The  narratives  of  St.  Paul's  conversion  in  ix.,  xxii.,  xxvl.  are  sufficiently  considered 
nd  "harmonised" — not  that  they  really  need  any  harmonising— in  pp.  107 — 112. 

*  "  The  Just  One."    See  the  speech  of  Stephen  (vii.  52). 

4  /*oprv5,  not  yet  "martyr,"  as  in  Rev.  xvii.  6.     (Clem.  Ep,  1  Cor,  v.)    But  St.  Paul 
rould  here  have  used  the  word  edh, ' '  witness. n 
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intense,  so  kindling,  that  in  the  heat  of  it  the  Iron  chains  of  the  Romans 
should  be  as  tow?  But  was  this  to  be  the  climax p  Was  a  trance  to  be 
pleaded  in  defence  of  the  apostasy  of  the  renegade  ?  Was  this  evil  soul  to  b8 
allowed  to  produce  holy  witness  for  his  most  flagrant  offences  P  Were  they 
to  be  told,  forsooth,  that  a  vision  from  heaven  had  bidden  him  preach  to 
*  sinners  of  the  Gentiles,"  and  fling  open,  as  he  had  been  doing,  the  hallowed 
privileges  of  the  Jews  to  those  dogs  of  the  uncircumcision  ?  All  that  strange 
multitude  was  as  one ;  the  same  hatred  shot  at  the  same  instant  through  all 
their  hearts.  That  word  "  Gentiles,"  confirming  all  their  worst  suspicions, 
fell  like  a  spark  on  the  inflammable  mass  of  their  fanaticism.  No  sooner  was 
it  uttered1  than  they  raised  a  simultaneous  yell  of  "Away  with  such  a  wretch 
from  the  earth ;  he  ought  never  to  have  lived !  "  2 

Then  began  one  of  the  most  odious  and  despicable  spectacles  which  the 
world  can  witness,  the  spectacle  of  an  Oriental  mob,  hideous  with  impotent 
rage,  howling,  yelling,  cursing,  gnashing  their  teeth,  flinging  about  their  arms, 
waving  and  tossing  their  blue  and  red  robes,  casting  dust  into  the  air  by  hand- 
f uls,  with  all  the  furious  gesticulations  of  an  uncontrolled  fanaticism.3 

Happily  Paul  was  out  of  the  reach  of  their  personal  fury.4  It  might  goad 
them  to  a  courage  'sufficient  to  make  them  rend  the  air  with  their  cries  of 
frenzy,  and  make  the  court  of  the  Temple  look  like  the  refuge  for  a  throng  of 
demoniacs;  but  it  hardly  prompted  them  to  meet  the  points  of  those  Roman 
broadswords.  In  great  excitement,  the  commandant  ordered  the  prisoner  to 
be  led  into  the  barracks,  and  examined  by  scourging;  for,  being  entirely 
ignorant  of  what  Paul  had  been  saying,  he  wanted  to  know  what  further  he 
could  have  done  to  excite  those  furious  yells.  The  soldiers  at  once  tied  his 
hands  together,  stripped  his  back  bare,  and  bent  him  forward  into  the  position 
for  that  horrid  and  often  fatal  examination  by  torture  which,  not  far  from  that 
very  spot,  his  Lord  had  undergone.6  Thrice  before,  on  that  scarred  back,  had 
Paul  felt  the  fasces  of  Roman  lictors;  five  times  the  nine -and-thirty  strokes  of 
Jewish  thongs ;  here  was  a  new  form  of  agony,  the  whip — the  horribile  flagellum 
•—which  the  Romans  employed  to  force  by  torture  the  confession  of  the  truth.6 
But  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  Paul,  self-possessed  even  in  extremes,  , 
interposed  with  a  quiet  question.  It  had  been  useless  before,  it  might  be 
useless  now,  but  it  was  worth  trying,  since  both  the  soldiers  and  their  officers 
seem  already  to  have  been  prepossessed  by  his  noble  calm  and  self-control  in 

nil.  22,  yKGVov  Se  avrov  a\pi  tovtov  tov  Koyov,  nal  iirqpay  rqv  £&>wjv  avrStv  Acyovref ,  K.T.A. 

2  Ver.  22,  ov  Ka&fcev.     «,  A,  B,  0,  D,  E,  G. 

8  xxii.  23.  On  the  sudden  excitability  of  Eastern  mobs,  and  the  sudden  calm  which 
often  follows  it,  see  Palest.  JSxplor.  Fund  for  April,  1879,  p.  77. 

4  St.  James  had  spoken  of  the  "many  myriads  "  (Acts  xxi.  20)  of  Jews  who,  though 
zealots  for  the  Law,  had  embraced  the  faith.  How  came  it  that  not  one  of  these  "many 
myriads  "  lifted  an  arm  or  raised  a  voice  to  liberate  St.  Paul  from  the  perils  into  which 
he  had  been  ^brought  by  religious  hatred  greedily  adopting  a  lying  accusation  ? 

5  xxii.  25,  jrpoirewev avrbv rois  l^acnv — "stretched  hirn  forward  with  the  thongs"  to 
prepare  him  for  examination  by  being  scourged  with  ^asT-iye*.  The  word  i>arre?  seem* 
never  to  mean  a  scourge. 

6  See  Life  of  Christ,  1.  1S7  •  ii.  380, 
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ie  midst  of  dangers  so  awful  and  so  sudden.  He  therefore  asked  in  a  quiet 
)ice,  "  Is  it  lawful  for  you  to  scourge  a  Roman  who  has  not  been  tried  P" 
he  question  was  addressed  to  the  centurion  who  was  standing  by  to  see  that 
10  torture  was  duly  administered,  and  he  was  startled  by  the  appeal.  This 
as  evidently  no  idle  boaster ;  no  man  who  would  invent  a  privilege  to  escape 
dn  or  peril.  Few  under  any  circumstances  would  ever  venture  to  invent  the 
|*oud  right  of  saying  CiviS  ROMANUS  Sum,1  for  the  penalty  of  imposture 
as  death ; 2  and  the  centurion  had  seen  enough  to  be  quite  sure  that  this 
•isoner,  at  any  rate,  was  not  the  man  to  do  so.  He  made  the  soldiers  stop, 
ent  off  to  the  commandant,  and  said  to  him,  with  something  of  Roman  blunt- 
>ss,  "  What  are  you  about  ?  3    This  man  is  a  Roman."     This  was  important. 

he  was  a  Roman,  the  Ohiliarch  had  already  twice  broken  the  law  which 
titled  him  to  protection ;  for  he  had  both  bound  him  and,  in  contravention 

an  express  decree  of  Augustus,  had  given  orders  to  begin  his  examination 

putting  him  to  the  torture.  Moreover,  as  being  one  who  himself  placed 
e  highest  possible  value  on  the  jus  civitatiSj  he  respected  the  claim.  Hurry- 
g  to  him,  he  said— 

"  Tell  me,  are  you  a  Roman  ?  " 

"  Yes/' 

But  Lysias,  as  he  looked  at  him,  could  not  help  having  his  doubts.  He 
is  himself  a  Greek  or  Syrian,  who  had  bought  the  franchise,  and  thereupon 
sumed  the  prsenomen  Claudius,  at  a  time  when  the  privilege  was  very 
pensive.4  Whether  Paul  was  a  Roman  or  not,  he  was  clearly  a  Jew,  and  no 
>s  clearly  a  very  poor  one :  how  could  he  have  got  the  franchise  ? 

"I  know  how  much  it  cost  me5  to  get  this  citizenship,"  he  remarked,  in  a 
ibious  tone  of  voice. 

P  But  I  have  been  a  citizen  from  my  birth,"  was  the  calm  answer  to  his 
expressed  suspicion. 

The  claim  could  not  be  resisted.    Paul  was  untied,  and  the  soldiers  dropped 

ir  scourges.  But  Lysias  was  not  by  any  means  free  from  anxiety  as  to  the 
asequences  of  his  illegal  conduct.6  Anxious  to  rid  his  hands  of  this 
'kward  business  in  a  city  where  the  merest  trifles  were  constantly  leading  to 

1  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  63.  3  At  any  rate  in  certain  cases.     Suet.  Claud.  25. 

8  Ver.  26,  r!  /tie'AAet?  irotelv;    The  opa  is  omitted  in  »,  A,  B,  C,  E. 

4  Some  ten  years  before  this  time  it  had,  however,  become  much  cheaper.  Messalina, 
)  infamous  wife  of  Claudius,  who  was  put  to  death  A.D.  48,  openly  sold  it,  first,  at 
y  high  terms,  but  subsequently  so  cheap  that  Dion  Cassius  (ix.  17)  says  it  could'  be 
ight  for  one  or  two  broken  glasses. 

5  Ver.  28,  'Eyw  618a.  n6a-ovi  D.  Though  unsupported  by  evidence,  the  colloquialism 
j.nds  very  genuine.  Perhaps  Lysias  had  bribed  one  of  Claudius's  freedmen,  who  made 
ney  in  thi3  way. 

6  Vei.  29.  There  is  a  little  uncertainty  as  to  what  is  meant  by  c^ojSijAi' .  .  ore  ty  alr'op 
k£?.  If  it  means  the  chaining  him  with  two  chains  (xxi.  33),  Lysias  did  not  at  any 
e  think  it  necessary  to  undo  what  he  had  once  done,  for  it  is  clear  that  Paul  remained 
ined  (xxii.  30,  Z\.v<rcv  avrbv).    I  therefore  refer  it  to  the  binding  with  the  thongs 

5r.  25),  by  which  Lysias  seems  to  have  broken  two  laws  :  (1)  The  Lex  Porcia  (Cic.  pro 
Jyirio,  3 ;  in  Verr.  v.  66) ;  (2)  "  Non  esse  a  tormentis  incipiendum  Div.  Augustus 
•  stttuit"  [Digest.  Leg.  48,  tit.  18,  c.  I). 
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most  terrible  consequences,  he  told  the  chief  priests  to  summon  next  day 
meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin  in  order  to  try  the  prisoner, 

The  Sanhedrin  met  in  full  numbers.  They  no  longer  sat  in  the  Liahcatt 
Haggazzith,  the  famous  hall,  with  its  tessellated  pavement,  which  stood  at  th 
south  side  of  the  Court  of  the  Priests.1  Had  they  still  been  accustomed  t<| 
meet  there,  Lysias  and  his  soldiers  would  never  have  been  suffered  to  obtrud( 
their  profane  feet  into  a  chamber  which  lay  within  the  middle  wall  of  partitioi 
— beyond  which  even  a  Procurator  dare  not  even  have  set  a  step  on  pain  oij 
death.  But  at  this  period  the  Sanhedrin  had  probably  begun  their  meeting* 
in  the  Chanujoth,  or  "  booths/'  the  very  existence  of  which  was  a  proof  of  thi 
power  and  prosperity  of  "the  Serpent  House  of  Hanan."2  To  this  plact 
Lysias  led  his  prisoner,  and  placed  him  before  them.  The  Nasi,  or  President 
was,  as  usual,  the  High  Priest.3  The  preliminary  questions  were  asked,  aneji 
then  Paul,  fixing  on  the  assembly  his  earnest  gaze,4  began  his  defence  with  th< 
words,  "Brethren,  my  public  life  has  been  spent  in  all  good  conscience 
towards  God  till  this  day."5  Something  in  these  words  jarred  particularly  01 
the  mind  of  the  High  Priest.  He  may  have  disliked  the  use  of  the  tenc 
"  brethren,"  an  address  which  implied  a  certain  amount  of  equality,  instead  oi 
one  of  those  numerous  expressions  of  servility  which  it  was  only  fitting  that  t 
man  like  this  should  use  to  the  great  assembly  of  the  wise.  But  Paul  was  n( 
Am-ha-arets,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  as  much  a  Rabbi,  as  much  a  Chaham,  at 
the  best  "  remover  of  mountains  "  among  them  all,  and  it  may  have  been  thai 
he  designedly  used  the  term  "  brethren  "  instead  of  "  fathers  "  because  he  to( 
had  been  once  a  Sanhedrist.  The  bold  assertion  of  perfect  innocence  furthei 
irritated  the  presiding  Nasi,  and  he  may  have  felt,  somewhat  painfully,  thai 
his  own  public  life  had  not  by  any  means  been  in  all  good  conscience  eithei 
towards  God  or  towards  man.  This  High  Priest,  Ananias,  the  son  oi 
Nebedoeus,6  who  had  been  appointed  by  Herod  of  Chalcis,  was  one  of  the 
worst,  if  not  the  very  worst  specimen  of  the  worldly  Sadducees  of  an  age  ii| 
which  the  leading  hierarchs  resembled  the  loosest  of  the  Avignon  cardinals,  01 
of  the  preferment-hunting  bishops  in  the  dullest  and  deadest  period  oi 
Charles  the  Second  or  George  the  First.7    History  records  the  revengeful  un 

i  See  Lightfoot.  Hor.  Hebr.  i.  1,105. 

a  V.  supra,  pp.  87,  94.  Life  of  Chriti,  i.  77;  ii,  337.  Jost,  Gesck.  i.  145 
Herzfeld,  Gesch,  i.  394.    By  this  time,  A.D.  58,  the  change  had  undoubtedly  taker 

3  Endless  mistakes  have  apparently  arisen  from  confusing  the  President  of  th( 
Sanhedrin  with  the  President  of  the  Schools.  The  subject  is  very  obscure ;  but  whilt 
undoubtedly  the  title  of  Nasi,  or  President  of  the  Sanhedrin,  was  borne  by  great  Rabbi! 
like  Hillel,  Simeon,  and  Gamaliel,  no  less  undoubtedly  the  High  Priest— unless  mosl 
flagrantly  incompetent— presided  as  Nasi  at  the  judicial  meetings  of  the  Sanhedrm 
regarded  as  a  governing  body. 

4  xxiii.  1,  aT€viVas.    Cf.  Luke  iv.  20 ;  Acts  x.  4  ;  xiii.  9. 

5  ir€7roXiTcvMai  (Phil.  i.  27 ;  Jos.  Vit.  §  49 ;  2  Mace.  vi.  1).  Besides  the  general  assertion 
of  his  innocence,  he  may  mean  that,  whatever  he  had  taught  to  the  Gentiles,  he  had 
lived  as  a  loyal  Jew.  .  --  »  a 

6  On  this  man  see  Jos.  Antt.  xx.  5,  §  2;  6,  §§  2,  3;  8,  §  8;  9,  §  2;  B.  J.  ii.  17,  §  9. 

7  No  wonder  that  in  these  days  there  lay  upon  the  Jews  an  abiding  sense  of  tm 
wrath  of  God  against  their  race.    No  wonder  that  the  Talmud  records  the  legends  ha* 
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idctn  of  his  conduct  towards  the  Samaritans,  and  the  far  from  noble  means 
ich  ho  took  to  escape  the  consequences  of  his  complicity  in  their  massacre. 
i  Talmud  adds  to  our  picture  of  him  that  he  was  a  rapacious  tyrant  who,  in 
gluttony  and  greed,  reduced  the  inferior  priests  almost  to  starvation  by 
rauding  them  of  their  tithes;1  and  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  sent  Ids 
ituros  with  bludgeons  to  the  threshing-floors  to  seize  the  tithes  by  force.2 
held  the  highpriesthood  for  a  period  which,  in  these  bad  days,  was 
isually  long,3  a  term  of  office  which  had,  Lowever,  been  interrupted  by  his 
ence  as  a  prisoner  to  answer  for  his  misconduct  at  Rome.  On  this  occasion, 
nks  to  an  actor  and  a  concubine,  he  seems  to  have  gained  his  cause,4  but  he 
i  subsequently  deposed  to  make  room  for  Ishmael  Ben  Phabi,  and  few 
ed  him  when  he  was  dragged  out  of  his  hiding-place  in  a  sewer  to  perish 
erably  by  the  daggers  of  the  Sicarii,  whom,  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity, 
liad  not  scrupled  to  sanction  and  employ.6 

His  conduct  towards  St.  Paul  gives  us  a  specimen  of  his  character, 
rcely  had  the  Apostle  uttered  the  first  sentence  of  his  defence  when,  with 
[Taceful  illegality,  Ananias  ordered  the  officers  of  the  court  to  smite  him  on 
mouth.6  Stung  by  an  insult  so  flagrant,  an  outrage  so  undeserved,  the 
irally  choleric  temperament  of  Paul  flamed  into  that  sudden  sense  of  anger 
m  ought  to  be  controlled,  but  which  can  hardly  be  wanting  in  a  truly  noble 
acter.  No  character  can  be  perfect  which  does  not  cherish  in  itself  a 
)ly-seated,  though  perfectly  generous  and  forbearing,  indignation  against 
ierable  wrong.  Smarting  from  the  blow,  "God  shall  smite  thee"  he 
aimed,  "thou  white-washed  wall! r  What!  Dost  thou  sit  there  judging 
iccording  to  the  Law,  and  in  violation  of  law  biddest  me  to  be  smitten  ?" « 

l^J\mlathl  SaCred  RV*  .was  t0  burn  «H  niS^  on  the  candlestick  (ner 
ES& nSk  lynched  before  the  daybreak ;  how  the  red  tongue  of  cloth  ro  md 

leek  of  the  scapegoat  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  was  no  longer  mLculously  toned 
£  I  *w  ^6  hUge  brazen  Nikano^te  of  the  Temple,  which  required  twenty 
,es  to  shut  it  every  evening,  opened  of  its  own  accord;  and  how  Johanan  Ben 

fSSSTA  tt32  ru^rtGnt'  "  ^  ^  th°*  ^  ™>  *  ^^  ™ 
!^fT^Ud  «Us*US  ^hat  W\en  this  Person  was  HiSh  Pries*  the  sacrifices  were 
1    &zP,in°  279  )n°  PagmentS  °f  them  WCre  left  f°r  the  P°orer  P"ests  KSS! 

i£S^  tS^J^  mighfc  weU  w  asked  himj  b  ^W  **■  ^  *i 

^j^tSKSS^of  &£*  ^  *>  ^  ™^-  Dr-  «™i*« 

For  a  Jew  to  order  a  Jew  to  be  struck  on  the  cheek  was  peculiarly  offensive      "  He 
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The  language  has  been  censured  as  unbecoming  in  its  violence,  and  has  bee 
unfavourably  compared  with  the  meekness  of  Christ  before  the  tribunal  of  h 
enemies.  "  Where,"  asks  St.  Jerome,  "  is  that  patience  of  the  Saviour,  who- 
as  a  lamb  led  to  the  slaughter  opens  not  his  mouth — so  gently  asks  the  smite 
1  If  I  have  spoken  evil,  bear  witness  to  the  evil ;  but  if  well,  why  smitest  the 
rue  ? '  We  are  not  detracting  from  the  Apostle,  but  declaring  the  glory  i 
God,  who,  suffering  in  the  flesh,  reigns  above  the  wrong  and  frailty  of  tl 
flesh."1  Yet  we  need  not  remind  the  reader  that  not  once  or  twice  only  d 
Christ  give  the  rein  to  righteous  anger,  and  blight  hypocrisy  and  insolen, 
with  a  flash  of  holy  wrath.  The  bystanders  seem  to  have  been  startled  by  tl 
boldness  of  St.  Paul's  rebuke,  for  they  said  to  him,  "  Dost  thou  revile  tl 
High  Priest  of  God  ?  "  The  Apostle's  anger  had  expended  itself  in  that  03 
outburst,  and  he  instantly  apologised  with  exquisite  urbanity  and  self-contr 
"  I  did  not  know,"  he  said,  "  brethren,  that  he  is  the  High  Priest ; "  addii 
that,  had  he  known  this,  he  would  not  have  addressed  to  him  the  opprobrio 
name  of  "whited  wall,"  because  he  reverenced  and  acted  upon  the  rule 
Scripture,  "  Thou  shalt  not  speak  ill  of  a  ruler  of  thy  people."2 

It  has  been  thought  very  astonishing  that  St.  Paul  should  not  know  th 
Ananias  was  the  High  Priest,  and  all  sorts  of  explanations  have  consequeni 
been  foisted  into  his  very  simple  words.  These  words  cannot,  however,  me 
that  he  was  unable  to  recognise  the  validity  of  Ananias's  title ; 3  or  that  he  h 
spoken  for  the  moment  without  considering  his  office;  4  or  that  he  could  e 
be  supposed  to  acknowledge  a  high  priest  in  one  who  behaved  with  su 
illegal  insolence.6  Considering  the  disrepute  and  insignificance  into  whi 
the  high-priesthood  had  fallen  during  tho  dominance  of  men  who  would  on 
as  a  rule,  take  it  for  a  short  time  in  order  to  "  pass  the  chair; "  6  consideri 
that  one  of  these  worldly  intruders  took  to  wearing  silk  gloves  that  he  mig 
not  soil  his  hands  with  the  sacrifices ;  considering,  too,  that  the  Romans  a  j 
the  Herods  were  constantly  setting  up  one  and  putting  down  another  at  th  | 
own  caprice,  and  that  the  people  often  regarded  some  one  as  the  real  high  pric 
who  was  no  longer  invested  with  the  actual  office ;  considering,  too,  that 
such  ways  the  pontificate  of  these  truckling  Sadducees  had  sunk  into  a  m 
simulacrum  of  what  once  it  was,  and  that  the  real  allegiance  of  the  people  1 
been  completely  transferred  to  the  more  illustrious  Rabbis — it  is  perfec 
conceivable  that  St.  Paul,  after  his  long  absence  from  Jerusalem,7  had  i 

1  Adv.  Pelag.  iii.  1. 

2  Ex.  xxii.  28,  LXX.  (cf.  2  Pet.  ii.  10).    Under  the  good  breeding  of  the  answer  | 
notice  the  admirable  skill  which  enabled  Paul  thus  to  show  at  once  his  knowledge  of 
his  obedienWto  the  Law,  for  the  supposed  apostasy  from  which  he  was  impugned. 

3  LightMot,  Schoettgen,  Kuinoel,  Baumgarten. 

4  BengH  (noti,  veniebat  mihi  in  mentem),  Wetstein,  Bp.  Sanderson  (non  noveram, 
satis  attei/te  con^ideravi),  Bp.  Wordsworth,  &c. 

5  Calvin.     ' 

6  The  Jews  themselves  take  this  view  of  them.    Gratz  (iii.  322)  refers  to  Pesacft 
57,  1,  Joma,  23,  1,  which  speaks  of  their  narrowness,  envy,  violence,  love  of  precede!^ 
&c. ;  Josephus  (Antt.  xx.  8,  §  8,  9.  §  4)  speaks  of  their  impudence  and  turbulence  (see  .  I 
of  Christ,  ii.  329—342). 

*  This  is  the  view  of  Chrysoatom* 
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ring  the  few  and  much  occupied  days  which  had  elapsed  since  his  return, 
en  himself  the  trouble  to  inquire  whether  a  Kamhit,  or  a  Boethusian,  or  a 
athera  was  at  that  particular  moment  adorned  with  the  empty  title  which 
probably  disgraced.  He  must,  of  course,  have  been  awaro  that  the  high 
ast  was  the  Nasi  of  the  Sanhedrin,  but  in  a  crowded  assembly  he  had  not 
iced  who  the  speaker  was.  Owing  to  his  weakened  sight,  all  that  he  saw 
ore  him  was  a  blurred  white  figure  issuing  a  brutal  order,  and  to  this 
son,  who  in  his  external  whiteness  and  inward  worthlessness  thus  reminded 
|.  of  the  plastered  wall  of  a  sepulchre,  he  had  addressed  his  indignant 
unciation.    That  he  should  retract  it  on  learning  the  hallowed  position  of 

delinquent,  was  in  accordance  with  that  high  breeding  of  the  perfect 
tleman  which  in  all  his  demeanour  he  habitually  displayed. 
But  while  we  can  easily  excuse  any  passing  touch  of  human  infirmity,  if 
1  there  were,  in  his  sudden  vehemence,  we  cannot  defend  his  subsequent 
luct  at  that  meeting.  Surely  it  was  more  than  pardonable  if  on  that  day 
vas  a  little  unhinged,  both  morally  and  spiritually,  by  the  wild  and  awful 
Is  of  the  day  before.  In  the  discussion  which  was  going  on  about  his 
L  his  knowledge  of  the  Sanhedrin,  of  which  he  had  been  a  member,  enabled 

easily  to  recognise  that  his  judges  were  still  mainly  divided  into  two 
ies— the  Sadducean  priests  and  the  Pharisaic  elders  and  scribes.     The 
>r  were  the  more  popular  and  numerous,  the  former  were  the  more  wealthy 
powerful.    Now  St.  Paul  well  knew  that  these  two  parties  were  separated 
1  each  other  by  an  internecine  enmity,  which  was  only  reconciled  in  the 
ence  of  common  hatreds.      He  knew,  too,  that  one  main  point  of  conten- 
between  them  arose  from  questions  about  the  Unseen  World,  and  the  life 
>nd  the  grave.1    Seeing,  therefore,  that  he  would  meet  with  neither  justice 
mercy  from  that  tribunal,  he  decided  to  throw  among  them  the  apple  of 
>rd,  and  cried  out   amid  the  Babel  of  tongues,   "Brethren,  I  am  a 
•isee,  a  son   of  Pharisees.     I  am  being  judged  about  the  hope  and 
rrection  of  the  dead."    The  plan  showed  groat  knowledge  of  character, 
tho  diversion  thus  caused  was  for  the  time  eminently  successful;  but  was 
orthy  of  St.  Paul  ?    Undoubtedly  there  were  points  in  common  between 
and  the  Pharisees.     "  They  taught  a  resurrection  of  •  the  dead:  so  did  he. 
f  taught  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  :  so  did  he.     Thoy  taught 
|A.dvent  of  the  Messiah  :  so  did  he.    They  taught  an  intercourse  of  God 
I  men  by  the  medium  of  angels,  dreams,  and  visions:  so  did  he.     He 
>d  with  the  Pharisees  exactly  those  doctrines,  on  account  of  which  he  was 
•ded  by  the  Sadducees  as  a  seducer  of  the  people."    This  is  true ;  bat,  on 
ther  hand,  his  belief  in  the  risen  Messiah  was  not  the  point  on  which  he 
nainly  being  called  in  question.2    That  belief,  had  it  stood  alone,  would 

£ att.  xxii.  23 ;  Jos.  B.  J.  ii.  8,  §  14  ;  Antt  xviii.  1,  §  4. 

:teuss,  whose  Actes  des  Apdtres  I  had  not  read  till  these  pages  were  written,  takes  a 
miliar  view  p  218.  Yet  it  is,  of  course,  possible  that  St.  Paul's  exclamation  may 
wen  justified  by  some  circumstances  of  the  discussion  which  have  not  been  pre- 
l  in  the  narrative.  * 
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have  been  passed  over  by  the  Sanhedrin  as,  at  the  worst,  a  harmless  delusi 
Nay,  some  of  the  Pharisaic  Sanhedrists  may  even  have  been  no 
Christians.1    But  the  fury  against  St.  Paul  was  kindled  by  the  far  mo| 
burning  questions  which  arose  out  of  his  doctrine  of  the  nullity  of  the  La 
and  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  to  equal  privileges  with  the  seed  of  Abra 
Did  not,  then,  the  words  of  the  Apostle  suggest  a  false  issue  ?     And  had 
any  right  to  inflame  an  existing  animosity  ? 2    And  could  he  worthily 
"lama  Pharisee  ?  "     Was  he  not  in  reality  at  variance  with  the  Pharisei 
in  every  fundamental  particular  of  their  system  ?    Is  not  the  Pharisaic  spii 
in  its  very  essence  the  antithesis  of  the  Christian  ?  s    Did  not  the  two  greate 
Ex>istles  which  he  had  written  prove  their  whole  theology,  as  such,  to  be  fal 
in  every  line  ?     Was  it  not  the  very  work  of  his  life  to  pull  down  the  leg 
prescriptions  around  which  it  was  their  one  object  to  rear  a  hedge  ?    Had  n 
they  been  occupied — as  none  knew  better  than  himself — in  riveting  the  ire 
fetters  of  that  yoke  of  bondage,  which  he  was  striving  to  shatter  link  by 
Was  there  not  the  least  little  touch  of  a  suggestio  falsi  in  what  he  said  ?    L 
us  make  every  possible  deduction  and  allowance  for  a  venial  infirmity ;  for 
sudden  and  momentary  "  oeconomy,"  far  less  serious  than  that  into  which  h 
great  brother- Apostle  had  swerved  at  Antioch ;  and  let  us  further  admit  thi 
there  is  a  certain  nationality  in  the  chivalry  of  rigidly  minute  and  scrupulous 
inflexible  straightforwardness,  which  is,  among  Northern  nations,  and  amoi  | 
the  English  in  particular,  the  hereditary  result  of  centuries  of  training.     L  j 
us  also  acknowledge,  not  without  a  blush  of  shame,  that  certain  slig.| 
managements  and  accommodations  of  truth  have  in  later  ages  been  reckon*  i 
among  Christian  virtues.      Yet,  after  all  these  qualifications,  we  cannot 
this  matter  wholly  see  how  St.  Paul  could  say  without  qualification,  f 
such  an  assembly,    "I  am  a  Pharisee."      If  we  think  him  very  little 
blame  for  his  stern  rebuke  of  the  High  Priest;  if,  referring  his  condui 
to  that  final  court  of  appeal,  which  consists  in  comparing    it    with  t}\ 
precepts  and  example  of  his  Lord,  we  can  quite  conceive  that  He  who  callt  \ 
Herod  **  a  fox  "  would  also  have  called  Ananias  "  a  whited  wall ; "  on  tl  j 
other  hand,   we  cannot  but  think  that  this  creating  of  a  division  amoij 
common  enemies  on  the  grounds  of  a  very  partial  and  limited  agreement  wi 
certain  other  tenets  held  by  some  of  them,  was  hardly  worthy  of  St.  Pa 
and  knowing,  as  we  do  know,  what  the  Pharisees  were,  we  cannot  imagine 
Divine  Master  ever  saying,  under  any  circumstances,  "I  am  a  Pharisee) 
Moreover,  the  device,  besides  being  questionable,  was  not  even  politic 


■ 


*  Acts  xv.  5. 

2  Those  who,  in  the  teeth  of  all  Scripture,  will  not  believe  that  an  Apostle  can  ma 
a  mistake,  have  built  disastrous  conclusions  on  this  action  of  St.  Paul's,  quoting  it 
sanction  the  Machiavellian  policy  of  the  Romans,  "  Divide  et  impera."  Corn,  a  Lapid 
on  this  passage,  says,  "Bellum  haereticorum  est  pax  ecclesiae," — a  maxim  on  which  t 
Romish  Church  has  sometimes  acted  (see  Wordsworth,  ad  loc).  On  the  other  han 
Luther  says,  with  his  robust  good  sense,  "Non  mihi  placet  studium  Ulud  sanctos  nin 
efferendi  et  excusandi  si  sacrae  scripturaB  vim  negat." 

3  Matt  xxiii.  25,  27 ;  John  xii.  43 ;  Rom.  ii. 
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Ided  violence  to  a  yet  more  infuriated  reaction  in  men  who  felt  that  they 
ad  been  the  victims  of  a  successful  stratagem,  and  in  the  remark  of  St.  Paul 
efore  the  tribunal  of  Felix l  I  seem  to  see— though  none  have  noticed  it— a 
brtain  sense  of  compunction  for  the  method  in  which  he  had  extricated  him- 
^lf  from  a  pressing  danger. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  the  stratagem  was  for  the  time  almost  magically 
iccessful.  Paul's  enemies  were  instantly  at  each  other's  throats.  The3  High 
riest,  Ananias,  was  so  singularly  detested  by  the  Pharisaic  party  that 
toturies  afterwards  the  tradition  still  lingered  of  his  violence  and  greed.2 
here  rose  a  sudden  uproar  of  angry  voices,  and.  the  scribes,  who  sided  with 
e  Pharisees,  started  up  in  a  body  to  declare  that  Paul  was  innocent.     "  We 

id  the  defendant  not  guilty;  but  if  a  spirit  or  angel  spoke  to  him ?  »■ 

gain  the  Jews,  even  these  distinguished  Hierarchs  and  Rabbis,  showed  their 
ter  incapacity  for  self-control.  Even  in  the  august  precincts  of  the 
mhedrin  the  clamour  was  succeeded  by  a  tumult  so  violent  that  Paul  was 
ce  more  in  danger  of  being  actually  torn  to  pieces,  this  time  by  learned  and 
toerable  hands.  Claudius  Lysias,  more  and  more  amazed  at*  the  imprac. 
ability  of  these  Jews,  who  first  unanimously  set  upon  Paul  in  the  Temple, 
d  half  of  whom  in  the  Sanhedrin  appeared  to  be  now  fighting  in  his  defence] 
termined  that  his  fellow-citizen  should  not  at  any  rate  suffer  so  ignoble 
:ate,  and  once  more  ordered  the  detachment  of  soldiers  to  go  down  to  snatch 
n  from  the  midst  of  them,  and  lead  him  to  the  one  spot  in  Jerusalem  where 
i  greatest  living  Jew  could  alone  find  security— the  barracks  of  foreign 
aquerors. 

St.  Paul  might  well  be  exhausted  and  depressed  by  the  recurrence,  on  two 
lsecutive  days,  of  such  exciting  scenes,  and  even  a  courage  so  dauntless  as  his 
dd  not  face  unshaken  this  continual  risk  of  sudden  death.  The  next  day 
s  again  to  bring  a  fresh  peril ;  but  before  it  came,  God  in  His  mercy,  who 

1  ever  encouraged  His  faithful  servant  at  the  worst  and  darkest  crises,  sent 
u  a  vision  which  saved  him  from  all  alarm  as  to  his  actual  life  for  many  a 
g  and  trying  day.  As  at  Jerusalem  on  his  first  visit,  and  as  at  Corinth,  and 
afterwards  on  the  stormy  sea,  the  Lord  stood  by  him  and  said,  "  Cheer 
e,  Paul;  for  as  thou  didst  bear  witness  respecting  me  at  Jerusalem,  so  must 
>u  also  bear  witness  at  Rome." 

The  dawn  of  the  next  day  sufficed  to  prove  that  his  manoeuvre  in  the 
nhedrin  had  only  won  a  temporary  success  at  the  cost  of  a  deeper 
isperation.  So  unquenchable  was  the  fury  against  him,  and  so  inflamed 
s  the  feeling  of  disappointment  that  Lysias  should  have  snatched  him  away 
m  their  revenge,  that  in  the-  morning  no  less  than  forty  Jews  bound 

2  r£ts  X^V#  2lk7?ic\I£ake  to  be  a  confession  of  his  error  on  this  occasion. 

3  j^renbourg,  Palest.  §  31. 

>r  ■  o!XpreSsi°?  ia  an  aP°si°Pesis»  <*  suppression  of  the  apodosis,  not  uncommon 
-r  et,  as  suggesting  an  alternative.  See  my  Brief  Greek  Syntax,  §  309.  The 
tfeoftamm'  of  the  Received  Text  (omitted  in  «,  A,  B,  C,  E,  the  iEthiopic,  the  Coptic, 

klIta^S  !^tLl'r'  Chrysostom  fiUs  up  the  sentence  ™th  *>*>  mS 
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themselves  with  a  terrible  cherem  not  to  eat  or  drink  till  they  had  killed  him.1 
The  Jews,  like  some  Christians  in  the  worst  days  of  Christendom,  believed  in 
the  divine  right  of  assassination  as  the  means  of  getting  rid  of  a  tyrant  or  an 
apostate.2  Their  penal  blindness  had  deceived  them  into  the  sanctification  ol 
religious  murder.  How  dark  a  picture  does  it  present  to  us  of  the  state 
of  Jewish  thought  at  this  period  that,  just  as  Judas  had  bargained  with  the 
chief  priests  for  the  blood-money  of  his  Lord,  so  these  forty  sicarii  went,  not 
only  without  a  blush,  but  with  an  evident  sense  of  merit,  to  the  hostile  section 
of  the  Sanhedrin,  to  suggest  to  them  the  concoction  of  a  lie  for  the  facilitation 
of  a  murder.  "  We  are  bound  under  a  curse  not  to  touch  food  till  we  slayj 
Paul.  Do  you  then,  and  the  Sanhedrin,  give  notice  to  the  commandant  to 
bring  him  down  to  you,  under  pretext  of  a  more  accurate  inquiry  into  his  easel 
We,  before  he  gets  near  you,  are  prepared  to  slay  him."  So  far  from  rejecting! 
the  suggestion  with  execration,  as  many  a  heathen  would  have  done,  these! 
degenerate  Jews  and  worldly  priests  agreed  to  it  with  avidity.  But  a  secret! 
known  to  forty  conspirators,  and  requiring  the  complicity  of  an  indefinite! 
number  more,  is  no  secret  at  all.  There  were  sure  to  be  dark  hints,  ominous 
gestures,  words  of  ill-concealed  triumph,  and,  indeed,  so  unanimous  among 
the  orthodox  Jews,  and  even,  we  fear,  among  some  nominal  Jewish 
Christians,  was  the  detestation  of  the  man  who  taught  "apostasy  from 
Moses,"  that  in  most  circles  there  was  no  need  for  any  pretence  of 
concealment.  When  St.  Peter  had  been  in  prison,  and  in  peril  oi 
execution,  the  Christian  community  of  Jerusalem  had  been  in  a  fermeni 
of  alarm  and  sorrow,  and  prayer  had  been  made  day  and  night  without  ceasing 
to  God  for  him ;  but  St.  Peter,  and  especially  the  St.  Peter  of  that  early  period., 
was  regarded  with  feelings  very  different  from  those  with  which  the  Judaic 
believers  looked  on  the  bold  genius  whose  dangerous  independence  treated 
Mosaism  and  its  essential  covenant  as  a  thing  of  the  past  for  converted 
Gentiles.  We  hear  of  no  prayer  from  any  one  of  the  Elders  or  the  "  manj 
myriads"  on  behalf  of  St.  Paul.  He  owed  to  a  relative,  and  not  to  the 
Church,  the  watchful  sympathy  which  alone  rescued  him  from  murder.  He 
had  a  married  sister  living  in  Jerusalem,  who,  whether  she  agreed  or  not  wit! 
the  views  of  her  brother — and  the  fact  that  neither  she  nor  her  family  an 
elsewhere  mentioned,  and  that  St.  Paul  never  seems  to  have  put  up  at  hei 
house,  makes  it  at  least  very  doubtful — had  yet  enough  natural  affection  tc 
try  to  defeat  a  plot  for  his  assassination.  Most  gladly  would  we  have  knowi 
something  further  about  the  details.  All  that  we  are  told  is,  that  the  son  oi 
this  lady,  apj>arently  a  mere  boy,  on  hearing  of  the  intended  ambuscade,  wen 
at  once  to  the  barracks  of  Fort  Antonia,  and  gaining  ready  access  to  his  uncle 
who,  as  an  untried  Roman  citizen,  was  only  kept  in  custodia  militaris 
revealed  to  him  the  plot.  The  Apostle  acted  with  his  usual  good  sense  an( 
promptitude.     Sending  for  one  of  the  ten  centurions  of  the  garrison,  he  sai( 

I  For  instances  of  a  similar  cherem,  see  1  Sam.  xiv.  24 ;  Jos.  Antt.  8,  §  3,  &o, 
*  Sanhedr,  9 ;  Jos.  Antt.  3di.  6,  §  2 ;  Philo,  De  Sacrif.  p.  855. 
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°-  L1.m'  "%?*  tMa  y°ath  t0  the  commandanfc,  for  he  has  something  to  tell 
iiii  The  centurion  went  immediately  to  Lysias,  and  said,  "  The  prisoner 

aid  called  me  to  him,  and  asked  me  to  lead  this  youth  to  you,  as  he  has  some- 
<hing  to  say  to  you."    There  is  a  touch  of  very  natural  kindness  in  the  wav  in 
rhich  the  Roman  officer  received  the  Jewish  boy.    Seeing,  perhaps,  that  he 
;as  nervous  and  flustered,  both  from  the  peril  to  which  he  was  subjecting 
lmself  by  revealing  this  secret— since  suspicion  would  naturally  fall  on  him— 
Qd  also  by  finding  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  most  powerful  person  in 
erusalem,  the  military  delegate  of  the  dreaded  Procurator-Lysias  took  him 
y  the  hand,  and  walking  with  him  to  a  place  where  they  were  out  of  earshot 
egan  to  ask  him  what  his  message  was.    The  youth  told  him  that  he  would 
amediately  receive  a  request  from  the  Sanhedrin  to  summon  a  meeting  next 
iy,  and  bring  Paul  once  more  before  them  to  arrive  at  some  more  definite 
isult;  and  that  more  than  forty  sicarii  had  agreed  on  time  and  place  to 
.urder  his  prisoner,  so  that  the  only  way  to  defeat  the  plot  was  to  refuse  the 
quest  of  the  Sanhedrin.    Lysias  saw  the  importance  of  the  secret,  and 
stantly  formed  his  plans.    He  told  the  youth  not  to  mention  to  any  one  that 
.  had  given  him  information  of  the  conspiracy,  and,  summoning  two  con- 
nous,  ordered  them  to  equip  two  hundred  legionaries,  seventy  cavalry 
ldiers,  two  hundred  lancers,*  with  two  spare  horses,  to  be  ready  to  escort  Paul 
■tely  to  Offisarea  that  very  evening  at  nine  o'clock.    He  was  extremely  glad 
get  nd  of  a  prisoner  who  created  such  excitement,  and  who  was  the  oblect 

an  animosity  so  keen  that  it  might  at  any  moment  lead  to  a  riot     At  that 

y,  too,  charges  of  bribery  flew  about  in  the  most  dangerous  manner.    Celer 

jRoman  knight  of  far  higher  rank  than  himself,  had  actually  been  dragged 

Jews  round  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  finally  beheaded,  for  receiving  a  bribe 

l»m  the  Samaritans.*    Agrippa  I.  had  been  dismissed  from  Antioch ;  and  no 

s  a  pereon  than  the  Procurator  Cumanus  had  been  imprisoned  and  dis- 

iced     So  corrupt  was  the  Roman  administration  in  the  hands  of  even  the 

hest  officials  that  if  Paul  were  murdered  Lysias  might  easily  have  been 

arged  with  having  accepted  a  bribe  to  induce  him  to  connive  at  this 

anous  conspiracy.*    There  was  now  sufficient  pretext  to  send  Paul  away 

tttly  and  secretly,  and  so  get  rid  of  an  embarrassing  responsibility     At 

e  that  evening  when  it  was  dark  and  when  the  streets  would  be  deserted 

large  escort  of  four  hundred  and  seventy  soldiers-an  escort  the  necessity 
which  shows  the  dangerous  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  extent  of 
sias  h  alarm-stood  ready  at  the  gate  of  the  barracks;  and  before  the  tramp 
iorse  and  foot  began  to  startle  the  silent  city,  the  commandant  handed  to 

\£&t;  mi«uteue1s,s  of  tie  narrative,  perhaps,  indicates  that  St.  Luke  who  sought  f, - 
rmation  from  all  sources,  had  received  the  story  from  the  you  h  himself  S        * 

S^oWiot,  Vulg.  lanccani.    The  only  passage  to  throw  iirfit  nrTih**^  • 

g*~.    One  explanation  is  gens  du  train -moa  who  held  a  second  horse  by  the  r^ht 
Jos.  Ardt.  xx.  6,  §  3 ;  B.  J.  ii.  12,  §  7. 
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the  centurion  in  command  a  letter  which,  in  its  obvious  genuineness,  exhibit 
a  very  dexterous  mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood,  and  by  no  means  bears  on 
the  representation  that  Lysias  was  a  stupid  person.  It  was  one  of  those 
abstracts  of  criminal  charges  called  elogia,  which  it  was  the  custom  to  write 
in  submitting  a  prisoner  to  the  cognisance  of  a  superior  judge;  and  it  wae 
ingeniously  framed  with  a  view  to  obviate  beforehand  any  possible  charge  oi 
illegal  conduct  towards  a  Roman  citizen.  The  conduct  of  Lysias,  though  t 
iHtle  hasty  at  first,  had  however  been,  on  the  whole,  both  Mnd  and  honour 
able-  and  he  would  probably  be  assured  by  St.  Paul  that,  so  far  as  he  wai 
concerned,  he  might  lay  aside  all  anxiety  as  to  any  proceedings  intended  w 
vindicate  the  inalienable  rights  conferred  by  the  citizenship. 

The  letter  ran  as  follows  :— 

■  Claudius  Lysias  to  his  Excellency  the  Procurator  Felix,  greeting. 
"The  prisoner  whom  I  send  to  you  is  one  who  was  seized  by  the  Jews, an, 
was  on  the  point  of  being  killed  by  them  when  I  came  down  upon  them  wit 
mv  forces,  and  rescued  him  on  being  informed  that  he  was  a  Roman.  As 
wanted  to  know  further  the  reason  why  they  accused  him,  I  took  him  dow 
into  their  Sanhedrin,  and  found  that  he  was  being  accused  of  questions  c 
their  law,  but  had  against  him  no  charge  which  deserved  death  or  cham 
But  on  receiving  secret  intimation  of  a  plot  which  was  to  be  put  in  fore 
against  him,  I  immediately  sent  him  to  you,  at  the  same  time  giving  notice  t 
his  accusers  also  to  say  all  they  had  to  say  about  him  in  your  presence.  Far. 
well!" 

Paul  was  mounted  on  one  of  the  horses  provided  for  him,  and  the  escc 
rode  rapidly  through  the  disturbed  country,  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  wn 
a  sharp  look-out  against  any  ambuscade.    After  that,  being  too  numerous  at 
well-armed  to  have  any  dread  of  mere  brigands,  they  went  at  their  ease  alor 
a  Roman  road,  the  thirty-five  miles  to  Antipatris.i    Here  they  rested  for  tl 
remainder  of  the  night.    Next  day  the  four  hundred  legionaries  and  lance 
marched  back  to  Jerusalem,  while  the  mounted  soldiers  rode  forward  on  ■ 
remaining  twenty-five  miles  to  Caesarea.    St.  Paul  thus  entered  Caesarea  wi 
a  pomp  of  attendance  very  unlike  the  humble  guise  in  which  he  had  left 
amid  the  little  caravan  of  his  fellow-Christians.    They  entered  the  town 
broad  daylight,  and  so  large  a  body  passing  through  the  streets  must  ha 
attractcd'inlny  curious  eyes.    How  must  Philip  and  the  other  Clms tiaus 
Casarea  have  been  startled  to  recognise  the  rapid  fulfilment  of  their  fo 
boclingsas  they  saw  the  great  teacher,  from  whom  th ey  had  parted  with 
many  tears,  ride  through  the  streets,  with  his  right  hand  chained  to   he  « 
of  a  horseman,  amid  a  throng  of  soldiers  from  the  garrison  of  An toma !  _ 11 
ride    in  the  midst  of  his  Roman  body-guard,  was  destined  to  be  nw  J 
experience  of  air  and  exercise,  till-after  two  years  of  imprisonment- 
voyage  to  Rome  bi-gan. 

»  Kefr  Saba :  Jos.  Ana.   xvL  6,  §  2. 
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The  centurion  and  his  prisoner  were  at  once  introduced  into  the  presence^ 

Felix.     Felix  read  the  letter  of  Lysias,  and  after  briefly  inquiring  to  what 

evince  Paul  belonged,  and  being  told  he  was  a  Cilician,  he  said,  "  I  will  hear 

it  your  case  when  your  accusers  have  arrived."1    He  then  handed  Paul  over 

a  soldier  to  be  kept  in  one  of  the  guard-rooms  attached  to  the  old  Herodian 

idace  which  now  formed  the  splendid  residence  of  the  Procurators  of  Judaea. 


CHAPTER  XLL 

PAUL    AND     FELIX, 


"Antonius  Felix,  per  omnem  saevitiam  et  libidinein,  jus  regium  servili  ingenio 
ercuit."— Tao.  Hist.  v.  9. 

"  Jam  pridem  Judaeae  impositug  ,  ,  ,  et  cuncta  malefacta  sibiimpune  ratus."— 
m.  xii.  54. 

Roman  judge  to  whom  a  prisoner  had  been  sent  with  an  elogiwn  was 

und,  if  possible,  to  try  him  within  three  days.     Felix,  however,  had  to  send 

message  to  Jerusalem,  and  fix  a  time  for  the  case  to  come  on,  in  order  that 

lie  accusers  might  be  present;  and  as  the  journey  took  nearly  two  days, 

j  was  the  fifth  day  after  St.  Paul's  arrival  at  Cassarea  that  he  was  brought 

I  trial.     The  momentary  diversion  in  his  favour,  of  which  by  this  time  the 

iiarisees  were  probably  ashamed,  had  settled  into  an  unanimous  hatred,  and 

e  elders,  probably  of  both  parties,  hurried  down  to  accuse  their  adversary. 

tuanias  in  person  accompanied  them,  eager  for  revenge  against  the  man 

10  had  comparod  him  to  a  plastered  sepulchre.     It  must  have  been  intensely 

isagreeable  to  these  dignified  personages  to  be  forced  to  hurry  on  a  fatiguing 

jiirney  of  some  seventy  miles  from  the  religious  to  the  political  capital  of 

lidaea,  in  order  to  induce  a  Gentile  dog  to  give  up  an  apostate  mesith  to 

i  eir  jurisdiction ;  but  the  Sanhedrists,  smarting  under  defeat,  would  not  be 

i:ely  to  leave  any  stone  unturned  which  should  bring  the  offender  within 

nch  of  vengeance. 

!  They  wished  to  make  sure  of  the  extradition  of  their  victim,  and  being 
3  tie  able  to  plead  either  in  Greek  or  Latin,  and  more  or  less  ignorant 
j:  the  procedure  in  Roman  courts,  they  gave  their  brief  to  a  provincial 
1  rrister  named  Tertullus.  Everything  was  done  with  due  formality.  They 
1st  lodged  their  complaint,  and  then  the  prisoner  was  confronted  with  them 
\\t  he  might  hear,  and  if  possible  refute,  their  accusations.  Tertullus  was 
lidently  a  practised  speaker,  and  St.  Luke  has  faithfully  preserved  an  outline 
|  his  voluble  plausibility.  Speaking  with  politic  complaisance  as  though  he 
\  re  himself  a  Jew,  he  began  by  a  fulsome  compliment  to  Felix,  which  served 
|  the  usual  captatio  benevolentiae.  Alluding  to  the  early  exertions  of  Felix 
lainst  the  banditti  and  the  recent  suppression  of  the  Egyptian  false  Messiah, 

1  §l  Qui  cum  eloglo  mlttijutiir  ex  lctegro  audiendi  sunti* 
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lie  began  to  assure  his  Excellency,  with  truly  legal  rotundity  of  verbiage,  ol 
the  quite  univorsal  and  uninterrupted  gratitude  of  the  Jews  for  the  peace 
which  ho  had  secured  to  them,  and  for  the  many  reforms x  which  had  been 
initiated  by  his  prudential  wisdom.  The  real  fact  was  that  Felix  was  most 
peculiarly  detested,  and  that  though  he  had  certainly  suppressed  some| 
brigands,  yet  he  had  from  the  earliest  times  of  his  administration  distinctly! 
encouraged  more,2  and  was  even  accused  of  having  shared  their  spoils  witbl 
Yentidius  Cumanus  when  he  had  the  separate  charge  of  Samaria.3  He  then 
apologised  for  intruding  ever  so  briefly  on  his  Excellency's  indulgent  forbear- ' 
ance,  but  it  was  necessary  to  trouble  him  with  three  counts  of  indictment 
against  the  defendant— namely,  that  nrsttjmwas  ajmblic  jjest,  who  lived  by 
exciting  factions  among  all  the  Jews  all  over  the  world;  secondlyj^that-hjEJ 
\yas  a  ringleader  of  the_  Nazafenes ;   and  thirdly,  that  he  had  attempted  tc 

frofane^Ee^empie.  They  had  accordingly  seized  him,  and  wanted  to  judge1 
im  in^a^c^Hance^ith  their  own  law ;  but  Lysias  had  intervened  with  mucl 
violence  and  taken  him  from  their  hands,  ordering  his  accusers  to  come  before}' 
the  Procurator.  By  reference  to  Lysias4  his  Excellency  might  furtheij 
ascertain  the  substantial  truth  of  these  charges.  When  the  oration  was  over 
since  there  were  no  regular  witnesses,  the  Jews  one  after  another  u  made  t\ 
dead  set"  against  Paul,5  asseverating  the  truth  of  all  that  Tertullus  had 
stated. 

Then  the  Procurator,  already  impatient  with  the  conviction  that  this  was 
as  Lysias  had  informed  him,  some  Jewish  squabble  about  Mosaic  minutiaB 
flung  a  haughty  nod  to  the  prisoner,  in  intimation  that  he  might  speak  ^ 
St.  Paul's  captatio  benevolentiae  was  very  different  from  that  of  Tertullus ' 
It  consisted  simply  in  the  perfectly  true  remark  that  he  could  defend  himself 
all  the  more  cheerfully  before  Felix  from  the  knowledge  that  he  had  now  bcei 
Procurator  for  an  unusual  time,6  and  could  therefore,  from  his  familiarity  witl! 
Jewish  affairs,  easily  ascertain  that  it  was  but  twelve  days  7  since  the  Pentecost 
to  which  feast  he  had  come,  not  only  with  no  seditious  purpose,  but  actualh 
to  worship  in  Jerusalem;  and  that  during  that  time  he  had  discoursed  with  n< 
one,  and  had  on  no  occasion  attracted  any  crowd,  or  caused  any  disturbance 
either  in  the  Temple  or  in  the  Synagogues,  or  in  any  part  of  the  city.    Ee 

1  xxiv.  2,  SiopfcojmaTtov,  tf,  A,  B,  E.    The  other  reading  KaropOuttiaTuv  is  a  more  genera 
expression.  . * 

2  Jos.  Antt.  xx.  8,  §  5;  B.  /.  ii.  13,  §  2;  Euseb.  H.  E.  ii.  20-22. 

3  Jos.  Antt.  xx.  8,  §  9  ;  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  54,  "  quies  provinciae  reddita." 

4  This  entire  clause  (Acts  xxiv.  6 — 8)  is  omitted  from  koX  Kara  down  to  im  <r<  in  * 
A,  B,  G,  H,  and  in  the  Coptic,  Sahidic,  Latin,  and  other  versions.  If  it  be  an  intei  I 
polation,  the  irop*  o$  must  refer  to  Paul,  but  there  are  great  difficulties  either  wa} 
and  verse  22  is  in  favour  of  their  genuineness.  On  the  other  hand,  if  genuine,  wk. 
should  the  passage  have  been  omitted?  D,  which  has  so  many  additions,  is  her 
deficient. 

5  Ver.  9,  <rvv*ir*6*tno.    N,  A,  B,  E,  G,  H. 

6  xxiv.  10,  e<  ttoAAwv  €tw,  since  A.D.  52,  ue.  Bix  years.     "Non  ignoravit  Paulus  arte! 
rhetorum  moverelaudando."    (Grot.)  < 

7  1.  Arrival.    2.  Interview  with  James,  &c.    3—7.  Vow  and  arrest.     8,  Sannearu 
9.  Conspiracy.    10.  Arrival  at  Caesarea.    11,  12.  In  custody.    13.  Trial. 
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[eref ore,  met  the  first  and  third  counts  of  the  indictment  with  a  positive 
ntradiction,  and  challenged  the  Jews  to  produce  any  witnesses  in  confirma- 
m  of  them.  As  to  thft^second  count,  he  was  quite  ready  to  admit  that  he 
longed  to  what  they  called  a  sect ;  but  it  was  no  more  an  illegal  sect  than 
ose  to  which  they  themselves  belonged,  since  he  worshipped  the  God  whom, 
a  Jew,  he  had  been  always  taught  to  worship — frankly  accepted  their  entire 
riptures — and  believed,  exactly  as  the  majority  of  themselves  did,  in  a  resur- 
3tion  of  the  just  and  unjust.  In  this  faith  it  had  always  been  his  aim  to 
ve  a  conscience  void  of  offence  towards  God  and  towards  man.  He  had 
w  been  five  years  absent  from  Jerusalem,  and  on  returning  with  alms  for 
9  poor  of  his  people,  and  offerings  for  the  Temple,  they  found  him  in  the 
mple,  a  quiet  and  legally  purified  worshipper.  For  the  riot  which  had 
sued  he  was  not  responsible.  It  had  been  stirred  up  by  certain  Asiatic 
ws,  who  ought  to  have  been  present  as  witnesses,  and  whose  absence  was 
proof  of  the  weakness  of  the  case  against  him.  But  if  their  attendance 
ild  not  be  secured,  he  called  upon  his  accusers  themselves  to  state  the 
jult  of  their  trial  of  him  before  the  Sanhedrin,  and  whether  they  had  a 
tgle  fact  against  him,  unless  it  were  his  exclamation  as  he  stood  before 
3m,  that  he  was  being  tried  about  a  question  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
ad. 

The  case  had  evidently  broken  down.  St.  Paul's  statement  of  facts 
•ectly  contradicted  the  only  charge  brought  against  him.  The  differences 
doctrine  between  the  Jews  and  himself  were  not  in  any  way  to  the  point, 
ce  they  affected  questions  which  had  not  been  touched  upon  at  all,  and  of 
ich  the  Roman  law  could  take  no  cognisance.  It  was  no  part  of  his  duty 
prove  the  doctrine  of  the  Nazarenes,  or  justify  himself  for  having  embraced 
since  at  that  time  it  had  not  been  declared  to  be  a  religio  illicita.  Of  this 
0"elix_was .perfectly  aware.  He  had  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of "  that 
y  "  than  the  Jews  and  their  advocate  supposed.1  He_wasnot  going^there- 
'©>  to  handJEaul  over  tn  jhe.Sanhedrin,  which  might  be  dangerous,  and  would 
tainjy  be  unjust;  but  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  wish  to  offend  these 
jportant  personages.  He  therefore  postponed  the  trial— ^rem  ampliavit— 
I  the  ground  of  the  absence  of  Lysias,  who  was  a  material  witness,  promising, 
livever,  to  give  a  final  decision  whenever  he  came  down  to  Caesarea.  Paul 
js  remanded  to  the  guard-room,  but  Felix  gave  particular  instructions  to  the 
ituricn2  that  his  custody  was  not  to  be  a  severe  one,  and,  that  his  frienis 
re  to  be  pe£niitoLjree_access  to  his  prison.  St.  Luke  and  Aristarchus 
tainly  availed  themselves  of  this  permission,  and  doubtless  the  heavy  hours 
re  lightened  by  the  visits  of  Philip  the  Evangelist,  and  other  Christians 
xhe  little  Cesarean  community  to  whom  Paul  was  dear.8 

xxiv.  22,  aKpiSeorepov. 

j2  Ver.  23,  t£  eKaropTdpxrr— the  centurion  who  was  present  at  the  trial;  not  at  all  necea- 
ray,  or  even  probably,  the  centurion  who  had  escorted  him  from  Antipatris  to  Caesarea. 
i  It  seems  to  have  been  about  this  time  that  Felix  used  the  machinations  of  Simon 
fgus  to  induce  Drusilla,  the  younger  sister  of  Agrippa  II.,  to  elope  from  her  husband 
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On  his  return  to  Caesarea  with  Lis  wife  Drusilla,  and  apparently  hi  ord(| 
to  gratify  her  curiosity  to  see  and  hear  a  person  whose  strange  history  an 
marvellous  powers  wore  so  widely  known,  Felix  once  more  summoned  Pat 
into  his  presence,  and  bade  him  discourse  to  them  about  his  beliefs.  Rig} 
nobly  did  Paul  use  his  opportunity.  Felix  was  a  Gentile,  and  was  moreovt 
his  judge,  and  it  was  no  part  of  St.  Paul's  duty  to  judge  those  that  ai 
without.  Had  he  assumed  such  a  function,  his  life  must  have  become  or 
incessant  and  useless  protest.  And  yet,  with  perfect  urbanity  and  respe< 
for  the  powers  that  be,  he  spoke  of  the  faith  in  Christ  which  he  was  biddc 
to  explain,  in  a  way  that  enabled  him  to  touch  on  those  virtues  which  wei 
most  needed  by  the  guilty  pair  who  listened  to  his  words.  The  licentioi 
princess  must  have  blushed  as  he  discoursed  of  continence ;  the  rapacious  ar 
unjust  governor  as  he  spoke  of  righteousness — both  of  them  as  he  reasoned 
the  judgment  to  come.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  thoughts  of  Drusill 
she  locked  them  up  in  her  own  bosom;  but  Felix,  less  accustomed  to  sue 
truths,  was  deeply  agitated  by  them.  As  he  glanced  back  over  the  staine 
and  guilty  past,  he  was  afraid.  He  had  been  a  slave,  in  the  vilest  of  s 
positions,  at  the  vilest  of  all  epochs,  in  the  vilest  of  all  cities.  He  had  ere] 
with  his  brother  Pallas  into  the  position  of  a  courtier  at  the  most  moral 
degraded  of  all  courts.  He  had  been  an  officer  of  those  auxiliaries  who  we 
the  worst  of  all  troops.  What  secrets  of  lust  and  blood  lay  hidden  in  h 
earlier  life  we  do  not  know ;  but  ample  and  indisputable  testimony,  Jewij 
and  Pagan,  sacred  and  secular,  reveals  to  us  what  he  had  been — how  greedl 
how  savage,  how  treacherous,  how  unjust,  how  steeped  with  the  blood 
private  murder  and  public  massacre — during  the  eight  years  which  he  hi 
now  spent  in  the  government,  first  of  Samaria,  then  of  Palestine.  There  we 
footsteps  behind  him ;  he  began  to  feel  as  though  "  the  earth  were  made 
glass."  He  could  not  bear  the  novel  sensation  of  terror  which  crept  over  hii 
or  the  reproaches  of  the  blushing,  shamefaced  spirit  which  began  to  mutii 
even  in  such  a  breast  as  his.  He  cut  short  the  interview.  "  Go,"  he  sai 
"  for  the  present ;  I  will  take  some  future  opportunity  to  summon  you  to 
hearing.,,  Even  his  remorse  was  not  purely  disinterested.  Paul  had  inde< 
acquired  over  him  some  of  that  ascendency  which  could  hardly  fail  to  be  w< 
by  so  lofty  a  personality ;  and  "FVlix,  ^nol^hj^^n-h^irir\^  his  geniuaji 

Aziz,  and  to  become  his  wife.  It  was  a  strange  thing,  and  one  which  must  have  requir 
all  the  arts  of  Simon  to  effect,  that  this  young  and  beautiful  princess,  who  was  at  tl 
time  only  twenty  years  old,  should  have  abandoned  all  her  Jewish  prejudices,  and  risk 
the  deadliest  abhorrence  of  her  race,  by  leaving  a  prince  who  loved  her,  and  had  ev 
been  induced  to  accept  circumcision  to  gratify  her  national  scruples,  in  order  to  form  i 
adulterous  connexion  with  a  cruel  and  elderly  profligate,  who  had  been  nothing  bett 
than  a  slave.  Felix  would  never  have  dreamt  for  one  moment  of  making  for  her  sa 
the  immense  sacrifice  which  Aziz  had  accepted,  and  which  her  previous  lover,  the  PriB 
of  Commagene,  had  refused.  Such,  however,  were  the  subtle  arts  of  the  Cyprian  screen 
and  such  the  Greek-like  fascinations  of  the  seducer,  that  he  had  gained  his  end,  and  h( 
thus  still  further  obliterated  the  memories  of  his  servile  origin  by  marrying  a  third  prince 
"Trium  reginarum  maritum  aut  adulterum"  (Suet.  Claud.  28).  Another  of  his  wft 
was  also  a  Drusilla,  daughter  of  Juba,  King  of  Mauretania,  an!  granddaughter  of  Anto 
and  Cleopatra.    The  third  is  unknown. 
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_jEojm  _seut  for  him  not  unfrequently  to  converse  with  him  respecting 
lellefs.  But  this  apparent  interest  in  religious  Subjects  was.  in  reality, 
n  to  that  vein  of  superstition  which  made  him  the  ready  dupe  of  Simon 
^gus,  aj^Ji-did^jiojL^clucle., Jl  certain  hankering  after  a  bribe,  which  he 
tfiure  that  Paul,  who^  had  brought  considerable  sums  of  money  to  Jeru- 
iem,  could  either  procure  or  give.  He  took  care  to  drop  hints  which  should 
ve  no  doubt  as  to  his  intentions.  But  Paul  was  innocent,  and  neither 
nld  he  adopt  any  illicit  method  to  secure  his  liberty,  nor  in  any  case  would 
burden  the  affection  of  his  converts  to  contribute  the  ransom  which  he  was 
poor  to  offer.  He  did  not  wish  by  dubious  human  methods  to  interfere 
h  God's  plan  respecting  him,  nor  to  set  a  questionable  example  to  the 
ure  libellatici.  He  therefore  declined  to  take  the  hints  of  Felix,  and  two 
trs  glided  away,  and  he  was  still  in  prison. 

Towards  the  end  of  that  time  he  must  have  been  startled  by  a  terrible 
pour  in  the  streets  of  Csesarea.  Disputes,  indeed,  were  constantly  occur- 
g  in  a  city  composed  half  of  Jews  and  half  of  Greeks,  or  Syrians,  between 
|om  there  was  a  perpetual  feud  for  precedence.  All  the  splendour  of  the 
ce — its  amphitheatre,  its  temples,  its  palace — was  due  to  the  passion  for 
lding  which  animated  the  first  Herod.  Ihe  Jewish  population  was  large 
I  wealthy,  and  since  their  king  had  done  so  much  for  the  town,  they  claimed 
is  their  own.  It  was  quite  true  that,  but  for  Herod,  Csesarea  would  never 
re  been  heard  of  in  history.  Its  sole  utility  consisted  in  the  harbour  which 
had  constructed  for  it  at  enormous  cost  of  money  and  labour,  and  which 
9  extremely  needed  on  that  inhospitable  coast.  But  the  Greeks  maintained 
i  it  was  their  town,  seeing  that  it  had  been  founded  by  Strato,  and  called 
,'ato's  Tower  until  Herod  had  altered  the  name  in  his  usual  spirit  of  flattery 
srards  the  Imperial  House.  Towards  the  close  of  Paul's  imprisonment^  the 
eeks  anxLJews  came  to  an  open  quarrel  in  the  market-place,  and  the 
eeks  were  being  worsted  in  the  combat  by  their  enraged  adversaries,  when 
lix  appeared  with  his  cohorts  and  ordered  the  Jews  to  disperse.  As  his 
nmand  was  not  instantly  obeyed  by  the  victorious  party,  Felix,  who  like  all  ths 
mans  sided  with  the  Gentile  faction,  let  loose  his  soldiers  upon  them.  The 
diers  were  probably  not  Romans,  but  provincials.1  They  were  therefore 
iglited  to  fall  on  the  Jews,  many  of  whom  were  instantly  put  to  the  sword, 
t  content  with  this,  Felix,  whose  dislike  to  the  whole  race  only  deepened 
fcry  year,  allowed  them  to  plunder  the  houses  of  the  wealthier  Jews.2  This 
|»wning  act  of  injustice  could  not  pass  unnoticed.  Felix,  indeed,  as  Tacitus 
is  us,  had  so  long  learnt  to  rely  on  the  overwhelming  influence  of  Pallas 
5r  Claudius,  that  he  began  to  think  that  he  might  commit  any  crime  he 
ed  without  being  called  to  question.    But  Claudius  had  now  been  dismissed 

. l  There  were  no  Jews  among  them,  because  no  Jew  could  serve  in  the  army  without 
lonstant  necessity  of  breaking  the  rules  of  his  religion,  so  that  on  this  ground  they 
ye  exempted  from  the  liability  to  conscription. 

j 2  The  scenes  which  took  place  on  this  occasion  were  analogous  to  those  which  hap- 
flied  at  Alexandria  under  Flaccus. 
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to  Ms  apollieosis  by  the  poisoned  mushrooms  of  Agrippina,  and  the  mflneno 
both  of  Pallas  and  Agrippina  was  on  the  wane.     The  Jews  laid  a  forma 
impeachment  against  Felix  for  his  conduct  at  CaBsarea,  and  he  was  recalled  t 
answer  their  complaints.     Accompanied  by  Drusilla  and  Simon  Magus,  wb 
had  by  this  time  assumed  the  position  of  his  domestic  sorcerer,  he  sailed  t 
Italy,  and  his  very  last  act  was  one  of  flagrant  injustice.     He-had  alread 
abused^  the  j>ower  of  a  provincial  governor  by  delaying  the  trial  of  Paul  f c 
tw_o__years.     It  was  a  defect  in  Roman  law  that,  though  it  ordered  the  imm< 
diate  trial  of  a  prisoner  sent  to  a  superior  court  with  an  elogium,  it  laid  dow 
no  rule  as  to  the  necessary  termination  of  his  trial,  and  thus  put  into  tl 
hands  of  an  unjust  Praafect  a  formidable  instrument  of  torture.    PauWba 
now  languished  for  two  full  years  in  the  Heroclian  palace,  and  Felix  had  n< 
decided  his  case.    Philo  mentions  a  similar  instance  in  which  Flaccus  kej 
Lampo  for  two  years  in  prison  at  Alexandria x  on  a  charge  of  laesa  majestal 
in  hopes  of  breaking  his  heart  by  a  punishment  worse  than  death.    Felix  hs\ 
no  such  object,  for  he  seems  to  have  feli-forJEaul  a  sincere  respect ;  but  sin« 
Paul  would  not  offer  a  bribe,  Felix  would  not  set  him  free,  and — more  til 
slave  of  self-interest  than  he  had  ever  been  the  slave  of  Antonia — he  final 
left  him  bound  in  order  to  gratify  the  malice  of  the  Jews  whom  he  th 
strove,  but  quite  vainly,  to  propitiate.     He  thought  that  he  could,  perhaj 
settle  some  awkward  items  of  their  account  against  him  by  sacrificing  to  the 
religious  hatreds  a  small  scruple  on  the  score  of  justice.     Perhaps  this  w[ 
the  last  drop  in  the  overflowing  cup  of  his  iniquity.     How  he  closed  his  b;j 
career  we  do  not  know.    It  required  the  utmost  stretch  of  the  waniij 
influence  of  his  brother  Pallas  to  save  him  from  the  punishment  which  1 
crimes  had  deserved ;  and,  although  he  was  not  put  to  death  or  banished, 
had  to  disgorge  the  greater  portion  of  his  ill-gotten  wealth.    Drusilla  had  o 
son  by  her  marriage  with  him,  and  this   son,  whose  name  was  Agripj, 
perished  in  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  nineteen  years  after  these  event; 
Felix  himself  vanishes  henceforth  into  obscurity  and  disgrace. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

ST.   PAUL  BEFOEE  AGRIPPA  II. 


"When  I  consider  this  Apostle  as  appearing  either  before  the  witty  Athenians, 
before  a  Roman  Court  of  Judicature,  in  the  presence  of  their  great  men  and  ladies,  1 1 
how  handsomely  he  accommodateth  himself  to  the  apprehension  and  temper  of  thi 
politer  people." — Shaftesbury,  Characteristics,  i.  30. 

The  successor  of  Felix  was  Porcius  Festus  (A.D.  60),3  who,  though  he  t 
was  probably  of  no  higher  rank  than  that  of  a  f reedman,  was  a  far  worth: 
and  more  honourable  ruler.     His  Procuratorship  was  of  very  brief  durati< 

i  Philo  in  Flacc.  xvi  2  A.D.  79.     Jos.  Antt.  xx.  7,  §  2. 

3  This  furnishes  one  of  the  few  certain  mints  de  reptre  for  the  precise  chronologj 
tho  Acta.     He  died  the  next  year. 
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1  he  inherited  the  government  of  a  country  in  which  the  wildest  anarchy 
s  triumphant,  and  internecine  quarrels  were  carried  on  in  the  bloodiest 
rit  of  revenge.    Had  he  been  Procurator  for  a  longer  time,  difficult  as  was 
» task  to  hold  in  the  leash  the  furious  hatreds  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  he 
£ht  have  accomplished  more  memorable  results.     The  sacred  narrative  dis- 
ys  him  in  a  not  unfavourable  light,  and  he  at  any  rate  contrasts  most 
Lourably  with  his  immediate  predecessor  and  successor,  in  the  fact  that  he 
)d  to  administer  real  justice,  and  did  not  stain  his  hands  with  bribes.1 
His  first  movements  show  an  active  and  energetic  spirit.     He  arrived  in 
lestine  about  the  month  of  August,  and  three  days  after  his  arrival  at 
isarea  went  direct  to  Jerusalem.     One  of  the  first  questions  which  he  had 
fece  was  the  mode  of  dealing  with  Si  Paul.    Two  year3  of  deferred  hope, 
I  obstructed  purposes,  and  dreary  imprisonment  had  not  quenched  the 
dly  antipathy  of  the  Jews  to  the  man  whose  free  offer  of  the  Gospel  to 
i  Gentiles  seemed  to  them  one  of  the  most  fatal  omens  of  their  impending 
!n.      The  terrible   fight  in  the  market-place  between  Jews  and  Syrian 
eeks,  which  had  caused  the  disgrace  of  Felix,  had  left  behind  it  an  un- 
>eased  exasperation,  and  the  Jews  of  Caesarea  were  unanimous  2  in  demand- 
1  the  immediate  punishment  of  Paul.     When  Festus  reached  Jerusalem 
same  cry 3  met  him,  and_the  death  of  Paul  was  demanded,  not  only  by 
mob,  but  by  deputations  of  all  the  chief  personages  in  Jerusalem,  headed 
Ishmael  Ben  Phabi,  the  new  High  Priest.4    We  have  seen  already  that 
Jews,  with  great  insight  into  human  nature,  eagerly  seized  the  first  op- 
•tunity  of  playing  upon  the  inexperience  of  a  newly-arrived  official,  and 
ulding,  him  if  possible,  while  he  was  likely  to  be  most  plastic  in  his 
;ire  to  create  a  favourable  impression.     But  Festus  was  not  one  of  the  base 
i  feeble  Procurators  who  would  commit  a  crime  to  win  popularity.    The 
lestinian  Jews  soon  found  that  they  had  to  do  with  one  who  more  resem- 
d  a  Gallio  than  a  Felix.     The  people  and  their  priests  begged  him  as  an 
rial  favour  not  to  exempt  Paul's  case  from  their  cognisance,  but  to  bring 
l  to  Jerusalem,  that  he  might  once  more  be  tried  by  the  Sanhedrin,  when 
y  would  take  care  that  he  should  cause  no  second  fiasco  by  turning  their 
ologic  jealousies  against  each  other.     Indeed,  these  sacerdotalists,  who 
ught  far  less  of  murder  than  of  a  ceremonial  pollution,5  had  taken  care 
it  if  Festus  once  granted  their  petition,  their  hired  assassins  should  get  rid 
Paul  on  the  road  "or  ever  he  came  near."     Festus  saw  through  them 
pciently  to  thwart  their  design  under  the  guise  of  a  courteous  offer  that, 
Pajii-was  now—at  Csssarea,  he  would  return  thither- almost  immediately, 
I  give  a  full  and  fair  audience  to  their  complaints.     On  their  continued 
istence  Festus  gave  them  the  haughty  and  genuinely  Roman  reply  that, 

1  Jos.  Antt.  xx.  8,  §  9 ;  9,  §  1;  3.  J.  ii.  14,  §  1. 

Acts  XXV.  24,  anav  to  Tr\f)6os  Tvtv  'lovSatW     .     .     .     h'Qa&e.  *  Id. ,  imjfawyfti, 

j1  He  had  been  appointed  by  Agrippa  II.,  A.D.  59. 

f  See  Sota,  f.  47,  2 ;  TosiftaSota,  c.  14 ;  Joma,  f,  23, 1 ;  Jos.  B.  J.  passim*    (Grat* 
321,  seqq.) 
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whatever  their  Oriental  notions  of  justice  might  be,  it  was  not  the  custom 
the  Romans  to  grant  any  person's  life  to  his  accusers  by  way  of  doing  a  f  avo1 
but  to  place  the  accused  and  the  accusers  face  to  face,  and  to  give  the  accus 
a  full  opportunity  for  self -defence.     The  High  Priest  and  his  fellow-cons 
rators,  finding  that  they  could  not  play  either  on  the  timidity  of  Festus  or 
complaisance,  had  to  content  themselves  once  more  with  organising  a  power 
deputation  to  carry  out  the  accusation.    Eight  or  ten  days  afterwards  Fesi 
returned  to  the  palace  at  Csesarea,  and  the  very  next  day  took  his  seat  on  i 
tribunal  to  hear  the  case.    The  Jews  had  not  again  hired  a  practised  barris 
to  help  them,  and  the  trial  degenerated  into  a  scene  of  passionate  clamour, 
which  St.  Paul  simply  met  the  many  accusations  against  him  by  calm  denu 
The  Jews,  tumultuously  surrounding  the  tribunal,  reiterated  their  accu 
tions  of  heresy,  sacrilege,  and  treason  ;  but  as  not  a  single  witness  was  for 
coming,  Paul  had  no  need  to  do  more  than  to  recount  the  facts.    This  time  I 
Jews  seem  to  have  defined  the  old  vague  charge  that  Paul  was  a  stirrer-up 
sedition  throughout  the  Diaspora,  by  trying  to  frighten  Festus,  as  they  I 
frightened  Pilate,  with  the  name  of  Csesar  ; l  but  Festus  had  too  thorougl 
knowledge  of  the  Roman  larvjiotjo-seerthrough  alLthis  murky  storm  of  ra 
tfieTwo  plain  facts,  that  he  was  trying  a  false  issue,  since  the  inquiry  rea 
turned  on  matters  which  affected  the  arcana  of  Jewish  theology ;  and  tl 
even  if  there  was  a  grain  of  truth  in  the  Jewish  accusations,  Paul  had  ij 
been  guilty  of  anything  approaching  to  a  capital  crime.    Wishing  to  put 
end  to  the  scene — for  nothing jyasjafire  odious  to JhfiJJignity  of  a  well-traii 
Roman  than  the  scowling  faces,  and  gleaming  eyes,  and  screaming  interj 
lations  of  despised  Orientals — Festus  asked  Paul  whether  he  was  willing^ 
go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  be  tried  before  the  Sanhedrin  under  his  protectic 
This  was  practically  a  proposal  to  transfer  the  question  back  from  the  Ron 
to  the  Jewish  jurisdiction.    But  Paul  knew  very  well  that  he  had  far  m 
chance  of  justice-^ijthe^  hands  of  the  Romans  than  at  the  hands  of  Je 
whose  crimes  were  now  dragging  Jerusalem  to  her  destruction.     Jew 
tribunals  had  invariably  and  even  savagely  condemned  him ;  Gentile  tribur  j 
— Gallio,    the   Politarchs,    the    Asiarchs,   Lysias,   Felix,  Festus,   even 
"  Pnetors,"  at  Philippi,  and  at  last  even  the  monster  Nero — always  saw  t 
proclaimed  his  innocence.    But  he  was  sick  of  these  delays ;  sick  of  the  fie 
reiteration  of  calumnies  which  he  had  ten  times  refuted ;  sick-QJ_being  mi 
the  bpne_of^  contention  for  mntuaL  hatreds ;  sick  of  the  arbitrary  caprice 
provincial  governors.     Terrible  as  the  black  dungeon  of  Machserus  to  the  f 
soul  of  the  Baptist,  must  have  been  the  dreary  barracks  of  Csesarea  to 
ardent  zeal  of  Paul.     How  he  must  have  hated  that  palace,  dripping  with 
blood  of   murdered  Herods,  and  haunted  by  the  worst  memories  of  tl 
crimes !    How  tired  he  must  have  been  of  the  idleness  and  the  ribaldries 

1  Acta  xxv.  8. 

2  This  must  be  the  meaning  of  bf  €^o0,  xxv.  9.  There  could  bo  no  conceivable  ob; 
In  taking  Faul  to  Jerusalem,  unless  it  were  to  have  him  once  more  tried  by  the  Sanhedi 
but  of  course  Festus  could  not  preside  at  a  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin,  though  he  mi 
be  present  (somewhat  as  Lysias  was),  and  see  that  the  accused  received  fair  treatmeP 
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rovineial  soldiers,  and  the  tumultuous  noises  of  collision  between  Jews  and 
[entiles  which  were  constantly  resounding  in  those  ill-managed  streets ! 
[oubtless  his  imprisonment  had  been  a  period  of  deep  inward  calm  and 
rowth.  He  knew  that  his  course  was  not  yet  over.  He  was  awaiting  the  ful . 
hnent  of  God's  will.  He  saw  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  hope  for  from 
[igh  Priests  or  Procurators,  and  seized  his  opportunity.  As  a  Koman  citizen 
p-haiLx>Be  especial  privilege — that  right  of  appeal  to  Ceesar,  which  was  still 
ft  as  the  venerable  trophy  of  popular  triumph  in  the  struggles  of  centuries, 
e  had  only  to  pronounce  the  one  word  Appello,  and  every  enemy  would,  for 
time,  be  defeated,  who  was  now  thirsting  for  his  blood.1  He  determined  to 
cercise  his  privilege.  The  Procurator  was  but  a  shadow  of  the  CsGsar.  His 
fer  sounded  plausibly  fair,  but  perhaps  Paul  saw  through  it.  "  I  am  stand- 
tg/^hesaid,  "  at  Caesar's  tribunal  There,  and  not  before  the  Sannedrin7  I 
lght   to  be   judged.     Even  you,  O  Festus !    know  full  well  that  I  never 

any  respect  wrongedthe  Jews.  If  I  am  an  offender,  and  have  committed 
ly  capital  crime,  it  is  not  against  them,  but  against  the  Empire ;  and  if 
am  found  guilty,  I  do  not  refuse  to  die.  But  if  all  the  accusations  which 
iese  bring  against  me  are  nothing,  no  one  can  sacrifice  me  to  them  as  a 
vour."  And  then  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  Caesarem  appello !  * 
The  appeal  was  a  surprise;  even  Festus,  who  meant  well  and  kindly, 
ough  perhaps  with  a  touch  of  natural  complaisance  towards  his  new  sub- 
cts,  was  a  little  offended  by  it.  It  was  not  agreeable  to  have  his  jurisdiction 
iperseded  by  an  "  appeal "  to  a  superior  on  the  very  first  occasion  that  he  took 
s  seat  on  the  tribunal.  Paul  had  not  yet  had  time  to  learn  his  character. 
!e  might  doubtless  have  trusted  him  more,  if  he  had  known  him  better ;  but 
atters  had  fallen  into  a  hopeless  imbroglio,  ajid^perhaps  Paul  had  some  in- 
ard  intimation  that  this,  at  last,  was  God's  appointed  way  in  which  he  was 

visit  Italy*  and  to  bear  witness  at  Home. 

The  appeal  at  once  put  an  end  to  all  the  proceedings  of  the  court.  Festus 
>ld  a  very  brief  consultation  with  his  consiliarii — or  council  of  his  assessors 
•as  to  whether  the  appeal  was  legally  admissible  or  not.  The  case  was  too 
ear  to  admit  of  much  doubt  under  this  head,  and,  after  a  moment's  delay, 
3stus  exclaimed,  in  words  which,  however  brusquely  spoken,  must  have 
rilled  the  heart  of  more  than  one  person  in  that  assembly,  and  most  of  all 
e  heart  of  the  Apostle  himself,  "Caesarem  appellasti;  ad  Caesarem  ibis." 
arhaps  Festus  avenged  his  momentarily  wounded  vanity  by  the  thought, 
You  little  know  what  an  appeal  to  Csosar  means  ! " 

Of  course  some  days  must  elapse  before  an  opportunity  would  occur  to 
nd  Paul  from  Csesarea  to  Italy.  A  ship  had  to  be  provided,  and  other 
isoners  had  to  be  tried  whom  it  might  be  necessary  to  remand  to  the 
smperor's  decision.  The  delay  was  a  providential  one.  It  furnished  Paul 
frith  a  happy  opportunity  of  proclaiming  the  truths  and  the  arguments  of 
^ristianity  in  the  presence  of  all  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  magnates  of  the 


*  By  the  Lex  Julia  De  Appellatime.    Cf.  Plin.  Epp,  s.  93. 
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capital  and  of  the  last  scions  of  that  Idumean  house  of  brilliant  adventure* 
who  had  allied  themselves  with  the  Asmongean  princes,  and  worn  the  title  - 

Jewish  kings. 

For  only  a  day  or  two  had  elapsed  after  the  appeal,  when  Agrippa  II.,  th 
last  of  the  Herods,  and  his  sister  Berenice  came  down  to  Csesarea  to  pay  thei 
respects  to  the  new  Procurator.  It  was  a  compliment  which  they  could  neve 
safely  omit,  and  we  find  that  they  paid  similar  visits  to  each  Procurator  i 
succession.  The  regal  power  of  Agrippa,  such  as  it  was,  depended  on  n 
popular  support,  but  simply  and  solely  on  the  will  of  the  Emperor.  As 
breath  had  made  him  first  king  of  Chalcis  (A.D.  48),  then  of  the  tetrarchy  ( 
Philip  (A.D.  52),  and  finally  of  various  other  cities  (A.D.  55),  so  on  any  da 
a  breath  might  unmake  him.  He  was  not,  like  his  father,  "  the  king  of  tl 
Jews,"  and  therefore  St.  Luke,  with  his  usual  accuracy  in  these  details,  on! 
calls  him  "  the  king ; "  but  as  he  had  succeeded  his  uncle  Herod  of  Chalcis  i 
the  guardianship  of  the  Temple,  with  its  sacred  robes,  and  the  right  of .  non> 
nations  to  the  High-priesthood,  he  practically  became  a  mere  gilded  instrumei 
to  keep  order  for  the  Romans,  and  it  was  essential  for  him  to  remain  on  goc 
term3  with  them.1  They  in  their  turn  found  it  desirable  to  flatter  the  harn 
less  vanities  of  a  phantom  royalty. 

During  the  visit  of  Agrippa  and  Berenice  to  Festus,  he  took  the  oppo 
tunity  of  "referring  to  the  perplexing  case  of  the  prisoner  Paul.  He  to| 
Agrippa  of  the  fury  which  seemed  to  inspire  the  whole  Jewish  people  at  tl 
mention  of  his  name,  and  of  the  futile  results  of  the  trial  just  conclude 
However  much  the  Jews  might  try  to  misrepresent  the  real  questions  atissu 
it  was  clear  that  they  turned  on  Mosaic  technicalities,2  and  "  on  one  Jesus  wl 
was  dead,  whom  Paul  alleged  to  be  alive  "  3— matters  about  which  Festus  M 
no  jurisdiction,  and  could  not  be  supposed  to  know  anything.  The  prisoncj 
however,  had  refused  to  be  tried  again  by  the  Sanhedrin,  and  had  appealed 
the  decision  of  the  Augustus. 

"  I  should  have  liked  myself  also  to  hear  this  person,"  said  Agripp* 
Festus  eagerly  closed  with  the  wish,  and  fixed  the  next  day  for  the  gratificj 
tion  of  the  king's  fancy.  _ 

It  was  not,  as  is  commonly  represented,  a  new-  trial.  That  would  ha 
been,  on  all  grounds,  impossible.  Agrippa  was  without  judicial  function 
and  the  authority  of  the  Procurator  had  been  cut  short  by  the  appeal  It  w 
more  of  the  nature  of  a  private  or  drawing-room  audience— a  sort  of  she 
occasion  designed  for  the  amusement  of  these  princely  guests,  and  the  id 

i  The  Romans  would  have  resented  any  neglect  towards  their  representative,  as  mu 
as  we  should  resent  the  conduct  of  Scindiah  or  Holkar  if  they  entered  the  district  of  o 
of  our  Indian  Residents  without  paying  their  respects.        f  ... 

2  xxv  19  The  use  of  the  phrase,  wept  ttjj  tSuxs  5et<n8at^ona?,  "about  their  own  reUgic 
matters"'  (cf.  xvii.  22),  shows  sufficiently  that  among  Gentiles  Agrippa  was  accustom 
to  speak  of  his  religion  quite  in  the  tone  of  a  man  of  the  world.  # 

3  St.  Luke  and  the  early  Christians  were  far  too  much  in  earnest  m  their  belief 
make  them  shrink  in  the  least  from  recording  the  scorn  with  which  it  was  spoken  of . 

4  xxv.  22,  'E/3ovA6Wv  wl  avVb? ;  of,  Q&L  *▼.  20.  It  might,  however,  mean,  1,  w 
wa3  feeling  a  personal  desire." 
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istocracy  of  Caesaroa,  both  Jewish  and  Gentile.  Festus  ordeied  the 
ditoriuna  to  be  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  invited  all  the  ehiof  ofncers 

the  army,  and  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  town.  The  Herods  were 
ad  of  show,  and  Festus  gratified  their  humour  by  a  grand  processional 
'splay.  He  would  doubtless  appear  in  his  scarlet  paludanient,  with  his  full 
tendance  of  lictors  and  body-guard,  who  would  stand  at  arms  behind  the 
Ided  chairs  which  were  placed  for  himself  and  his  distinguished  visitors, 
^e  are  expressly  told  that  Agrippa  and  Berenice  went  in  state  to  the 
•aetorium,  she,  doubtless,  blazing  with  all  her  jewels,  and  ho  in  his  purple 
pes,  and  both  with  the  golden  circlets  of  royalty  around  their  foreheads,  and 
bended  by  a  suite  of  followers  in  the  most  gorgeous  apparel  of  Eastern 
mp.  It  was  a  compliment  to  the  new  governor  to  visit  him  with  as  much 
jlendour  as  possible,  and  both  ho  and  his  guests  were  not  sorry  to  furnish  a 
ectacle  which  would  at  once  illustrate  their  importance  and  their  mutual 
rdiality.  Did  Agrippa  think  of  his  great-grandfather  Herod,  and  the 
.issacre  of  the  innocents  r  of  his  great-uncle  Antipas,  and  the  murder  of 
Jin  the  Baptist  ?  of  his  father  Agrippa  I.,  and  the  execution  of  James  the 
(der  ?  Did  he  recall  the  fact  that  they  had  each  died  or  been  disgraced, 
>n  after,  or  in  direct  consequence  of,  those  inflictions  of  martyrdom  ?     Did 

realise  how  closely,  but  unwittingly,  the  faith  in  that  "  one  Jesus  "  had 
ten  linked  with  the  destinies  of  his  house?  Did  the  pomp  of  to-day  remind 
U  of  the  pomp  sixteen  years  earlier,  when  his  much  more  powerful  father 
Id  stood  in  the  theatre,  with  the  sunlight  blazing  on  the  tissued  silver  of  his 
oe,  and  the  people  shouting  that  he  was  a  god  ? l  Did  none  of  the  dark 
jmories  of  the  place  overshadow  him  as  he  entered  that  former  palace  of  hi3 
3e?  It  is  very  unlikely.  Extreme  vanity,  gratified  self-importance,  far 
i>re  probably  absorbed  the  mind  of  this  titular  king,  as,  in  all  the  pomp  of 
antoin  sovereignty,  he  swept  along  the  large  open  hall,  seated  himself  with 
j  beautiful  sister  by  the  Procurator's  side,  and  glanced  with  cold  curiosity 

the  poor,  worn,  shackled  prisoner — pale  with  sickness  and  long  imprison- 
>nt — who  was  led  in  at  his  command. 

Festus  opened  the  proceedings  in  a  short,  complimentary  speech,  in  which 

found  an  excuse  for  the  gathering,  by  saying  that  on  the  one  hand  the  Jews 
re  extremely  infuriated  against  this  man,  and  that  on  the  other  he  was 
tirely  innocent,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  of  any  capital  crime.    Since,  however, 

was  a  Roman  citizen,  and  had  appealed  to  Caesar,  it  was  necessary  to  send 

"  the  Lord  " 2  some  minute  of  the  case,  by  way  of  elogium,  and  he  was 
nplotely  perplexed  as  to  what  he  ought  to  say.  He  was,  therefore,  glad  of 
L)  opportunity  to  bring  the  prisoner  before  this  distinguished  assembly,  that 
fsy,  and  especially  King  Agrippa,  might  hear  what  he  had  to  say  for  himself, 
II  so,  by  forming  some  sort  of  preliminary  judgment,  relieve  Festus  from 
fe  ridiculous  position  of  sending  a  prisoner  without  being  able  to  state  any 
lanite  crime  with  which  he  had  been  charged* 

*  A.D.  44.    It  was  now  A.D.  60,  *  xx*.  26, 
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As  no  accusers  were  present,  and  this  was  not  in  any  respect  a  judicii 
assembly,  Agrippa,  as  the  person  for  whom  the  whole  scene  was  got  up,  toll 
Paul  that  he  was  allowed  to  speak  about  himself.    Had  the  Apostle  been  c 
a  morose  disposition  he  might  have  despised  the  hollowness  of  these  moe 
proceedings.     Had  he  been  actuated  by  any  motives  lower  than  the  highes 
he  might  have  seized  the  opportunity  to  flatter  himself  into  favour  in 
absence  of  his  enemies.    But  the  predominant  feature  in  his,  as  in  the  vei 
greatest  characters,  was  a  continual  seriousness  and  earnestness,  and  his  onl 
desire  was  to  plead  not  his  own  cause,  but  that  of  his  Master.     Festus,  wit 
the  Roman  adulation,  which  in  that  age  outran  even  the  appetite  of  absolutisn 
had  used  that  title  of  "the  Lord,"  which  the  later  Emperors  seized  wi 
avidity,  but  which  the  earliest  and  ablest  of  them  had  contemptuously  refused 
But  Paul  was  neither  imposed  upon  by  these  colossal  titles  of  reverence,  n 
daunted  by  these  pompous  inanities  of  reflected  power. 

There  is  not  a  word  of  his  address  which  does  not  prove  how  complete 
he  was  at  his  ease.  The  scarlet  sagum  of  the  Procurator,  the  fasces  of  tl 
lictors,  the  swords  of  the  legionaries,  the  gleaming  armour  of  the  Chiliarch 
did  not  for  one  moment  daunt  him, — they  were  a  terror,  not  to  good  worki 
but  to  the  evil ;  and  he  felt  that  his  was  a  service  which  was  above  all  sway. 

Stretching  out  his  hand  in  the  manner  familiar  to  the  orators  whom  he  ha 
often  heard  in  Tarsus  or  in  Antioch,2  he  began  by  the  sincere  remark  thij 
he  was  particularly  happy  to  make  his  defence  before  King  Agrippa,  not 
which  would  have  been  false — for  any  special  worth  of  his,  but  because  til 
prince  had  received  from  his  father — whose  anxiety  to  conform  to  the  La?| 
both  written  and  oral,  was  well  known — an  elaborate  training  in  all  mattei 
of  Jewish  religion  and  casuistry,  which  could  not  fail  to  interest  him  in 
question  of  which  he  was  so  competent  to  judge.  He  begged,  therefore,  f< 
a  patient  audience,  and  narrated  once  more  the  familiar  story  of  his  conversio 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  rigid  and  bigoted  Pharisee  to  a  belief  that  the  Met 
sianic  hopes  of  his  nation  had  now  been  actually  fulfilled  in  that  Jesus  < 
Nazareth,  whose  followers  he  had  at  first  furiously  persecuted,  but  who  ha 
won  him,  by  a  personal  revelation  of  His  glory,  to  the  knowledge  that  He  ha 
risen  from  the  dead.  Why  should  that  belief  appear  incredible  to  his  hearers 
It  once  had  been  so  to  himself ;  but  how  could  he  resist  the  eye-witness  of 
noonday  vision  P  and  how  could  he  disobey  the  heavenly  voice  which  seij 
him  forth  to  open  the  eyes  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  that  they  might  tur 
from  darkness  to  light,  and  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that,  by  faith  i 
Jesus,  they  might  receive  remission  of  sins  and  a  lot  among  the  sanctified 
He  had  not  been  disobedient  to  it.  In  Damascus,  in  Jerusalem,  throughoi 
all  Judsea,  and  subsequently  among  the  Gentiles,  he  had  been  a  preacher  ( 
repentance  and  conversion  towards  God,  and  a  life  consistent  therewith 
This  was  why  the  Jews  had  seized  him  in  the  Temple  and  tried  to  tear  hi]| 

i  Suet.  Oct.  59 ;  Tiber.  27 ;  Domit.  13. 

2  Plut.  Caes.,  p.  729;  Appul.  MetQm>  tt.,  "porrigit  dextra,jn  et  *<J  ipste  crfttorui 
ccmformat  articujuift," 
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pieces;  but  in  this  and  every  danger  God  had  helped  him,  and  the  testimony 
uich  he  bore  to  small  and  great  was  no  blasphemy,  no  apostasy,  but  simply 
truth  in  direct  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets, 
iat  the  Messiah  should  be  liable  to  suffering,  and  that  from  His  resurrection 
torn  the  dead  a  light  should  dawn  to  lighten  both  the  Gentiles  and  His 
bople. 

Paul  wa3  now  launched  on  the  full  tide  of  that  sacred  and  impassioned 
atory  which  was  so  powerful  an  agent  in  his  mission  work.  He  was  deliver- 
g  to  kings  and  governors  and  chief  captains  that  testimony  which  was  the 
>ry  object  of  his  life.  Whether  on  other  topics  his  speech  was  as  con- 
mptible  as  his  enemies  chose  to  represent,  we  cannot  say ;  but  on  this  topic, 
j  any  rata^  hfLspoke  with  the  force  of  long  familiarity,  and  the  fire  of  intense 
linsdctkffu-  He  would  probably  have  proceeded  to  develop  the  great  thesis 
hich  he  had  just  sketched  in  outline — but  at  this  point  he  was  stopped  short, 
hese  facts  and  revelations  were  new  to  Festus.  Though  sufficiently  familiar 
ftth  true  culture  to  recognise  it  even  through  these  Oriental  surroundings, 
*  could  only  listen  open-mouthed  to  this  impassioned  tale  of  visions,  and 
relations,  and  ancient  prophecies,  and  of  a  Jewish  Prophet  who  had  been 
ucified,  and  yet  had  risen  from  the  dead  and  was  Divine,  and  who  could 
lirgive  sins  and  lighten  the  darkness  of  Jews  as  well  as  of  Gentiles.  He 
hd  been  getting  more  and  more  astonished,  and  the  last  remark  was  too 
'  uch  for  him.  He  suddenly  burst  out  with  the  loud  and  excited  interruption, 
Sou  are  mad,  Paul;1  those  many  writings  are  turning  your  brain.' !  His 
krtling  ejaculation  checked  the  majestic  stream  of  the  Apostle's  eloquence, 
fit  did  not  otherwise  ruffle  his  exquisite  courtesy.  "I  am  not  mad,"  he 
tclaimed  with  calm  modesty,  giving  to  Festus  his  recognised  title  of  *  your 
Ixcellency ; "  "  but  I  am  uttering  words  of  reality  and  soberness."  But  Festus 
tas  not  the  person  whom  he  was  mainly  addressing,  nor  were  these  the 
ijasonings  which  he  would  be  likely  to  understand.  It  was  different  with 
Igrippa.  He  had  read  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  and  had  heard,  from  multi- 
plies of  witnesses,  some  at  least  of  the  facts  to  which  Paul  referred.  To  him, 
neref ore,  the  Apostle  appealed  in  proof  of  his  perfect  sanity.  "  Ihk  lung," 
ajsaid.  "  knows  about  thesethings.  to  whom  it  is  even  with  confidence  that 
am  addressing  my  remarks.  I  am  sure  that  he  is  by  no  means  unaware  of 
liy  of  these  circumstances,  for  all  that  I  say  has  not  been  done  in  a  corner." 
>  nd  then,  wishing  to  resume  the  thread  of  his  argument  at  the  point  where 
!  had  been  broken,  and  where  it  would  be  most  striking  to  a  Jew,  he  asked — 

"King  Agrippa,  dost  thou  believe  the  Prophets?  I  know  that  thou 
bliovest." 

Bat  Agrippa  did  not  choose  to  be  entrapped  Into  a  discussion,  still  less 
dto  an  assent.  Not  old  in  years,  but  accustomed  from  his  boyhood  to  an 
bmosphere  of  cynicism  and  unbelief,  he  could  only  smile  with  the  good- 
atured  contempt  of  a  man  of  the  world  at  the  enthusif^tic  earnestness  which 

1  »  Wisd.  ▼.  4 ;  2  Cor.  v.  13.  There  is  an  iambic  rhythm  in  Festtis's  interpellation  which 
akes  it  sound  like  a  quotation. 
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could  even  for  a  moment  fancy  that  he  would  be  converted  to  the  heresy  c 
the  Nazarenes  with  their  crucified  Messiah!  Yet  he  did  not  wish  to  b 
uncourteous.  It  was  impossible  not  to  admire  the  burning  zeal  which  neithe 
stripes  nor  prisons  could  quench — the  clear-sighted  faith  which  not  even  sue 
a  surrounding  could  for  a  moment  dim. 

"  You  are  trying  to  persuade  me  offhand  to  be  '  a  Christian ! ' "  *  he  sai 
with  a  half -suppressed  smile ;  and  this  finished  specimen  of  courtly  eutrapeli\ 
was  his  bantering  answer  to  St.  Paul's  appeal.     Doubtless  his  polished  remar 
on  this  compendious  style   of  making  converts  sounded  very  witty  to  t 
distinguished  company,  and  they  would  with  difficulty  suppress  their  laughte 
at  the  notion  that  Agrippa,  favourite  of  Claudius,  friend  of  Nero,  King  c 
Chalcis,  Itursea,  Trachonitis,  nominator  of  the  High  Priest,  and  suprem 
guardian  of  the  Temple  treasures,  should  succumb  to  the  potency  of  t 
•'  short  method  with  a  Jew."   That  a  Paul  should  make  the  king  a  Chy-istian  ( 
would  sound  too  ludicrous.     But  the  laugh  would  be  instantrj  suppressed  i 
pity  and  admiration  of  the  poor  but  noble  prisoner,  as  with  perfect  dignit 
he  took  advantage  of  Agrippa's  ambiguous  expression,  and  sSid,  with  all  th 
fervent  sincerity  of  a  loving  heart,  "I  could  pray  to  God  that  whether  'i 
little  'or  'in  much/ 2  not  thou  only,  but  even  all  who  are  listening  to  m 
to-day  might  become  even  such  as  I  am — except,"  he  added,  as  he  raised  hi 
fettered  hand — u  except  these  bonds."      They  saw  that  this  was  indeed  n 
common  prisonezj  one  who  could  argue  as  he  had  argued,  and  speak  as  h 
had  spoken;  one  who  was  so  filled  with  the  exaltation  of  an  inspiring  idea,  6 
enriched  w*+-V  fo*  happ"™"*  nf  a  firm  faith  and  a  ^peaceful  conscience,  tluj 
he  could  telLthem _how  he  prayed  that  they  all — all  these  princely  and  dif 
tinguished  people — could  be  even  such  as  he — and  who  yet  in  the  spirit  c 
entire  forgiveness  desired  that  the  sharing  in  his  faith  might  involve  no  shai 
in  his  sorrows  or  misfortunes — must  be  such  a  one  as  they  never  yet  had  see 
or  known,  either  in  the  worlds  of  Jewry  or  of  heathendom.     But  it  was  uselesjl 
to  prolong  the  scene.     Curiosity  was  now  sufficiently  gratified,  and  it  hail 
become  clearer  than  ever  that  though  they  might  regard  Paul  the  prisonel 
as  an  amiable  enthusiast  or  an  inspired  fanatic,  he  was  in  mLganse  a  leg* 
QrimmaL     The  king,  by  rising  from  his  seat,  gave  the  signal  for  breaking  u|| 
the  meeting ;  Berenice  and  Festus,  and  their  respective  retinues,  rose  up  £ 
the  same  time,  and  as  the  distinguished  assembly  dispersed  they  were  hear 

1  hbXiyi*,  "in  brief,"  "in  few  words  "(of.  vpotypatya  iv  b\ly*k  Eph.  iii.  3),  "tout  d'u 
coup."  It  cannot  mean  J"  almost,"  which  would  be  nap  b\iyov,  or  bklyov  Set.  On  tb 
conatus  involved  in  the  present  tntoeis,  see  my  Brief  Greek  Syntax,  §  136.  But  it  is  ver 
doubtful  whether  we  have  got  Agrippa's  real  remark.  A  reads  irei&a  (Lachm.),  an 
perhaps  iretfets  may  have  come  from  an  original  «-ci0et,  "  you  are  persuading  yourself 
(cf.  oo  ireiBofiat,  ver.  26);  for  instead  of  yev4<r$at$  the  reading  of  n,  A,  B  is  jroii?o-<u,  whic 
with  neieeis  is  unintelligible.  From  the  confusion  of  readings  we  might  almost  coi 
jecture  that  Agrippa  ironically  said,  fie  xpuxtmov  n-oufceis — "you'll  soon  be  making  me— 
Christian  I " 

3  St.  Chrysostom  thinks  that  St.  Paul  mistook  Agrippa's  meaning,  and,  from  ignoi 
ance  of  colloquial  Greek  (?),  supposed  him  to  mean  "  almost."  But  Eph.  iii.  3  is  enoug 
to  disprovo  this, 
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iemarking  on  all  sides  that  Paul  was  undeserving  of  death,  or  even  of  imprison- 
ment. He  had  made,  in  fact,  a  deeply  favourable  impression.  Agrippa' s 
ecision  was  given  entirely  for  his  acquittal.  "This  person,"  he  said  to 
Pestus,  "  might  have  been  permanently  set  at  liberty,  if  he  had  not  appealed 
o  Caesar."  Agrippa  was  far  too  little  of  a  Pharisee,  and  far  too  much  of  a 
aan  of  the  world,  not  to  see  that  mere  freedom  of  thought  could  not  be,  and 
aight  not  to  be,  suppressed  by  external  violence.  The  proceedings  of  that 
ay  probably  saved  St.  Paul's  life  full  two  years  afterwards.  Festus,  since 
is  own  opinion,  on  grounds  of  Roman  justice,  were  so  entirely  confirmed 
torn  the  Jewish  point  of  view  by  the  Protector  of  the  Temple,  could  hardly 
ail  to  send  to  Nero  an  elogium  which  freely  exonerated  the  prisoner  from 
very  legal  charge ;  and  even  if  Jewish  intrigues  were  put  in  play  against 
im,  Nero  could  not  condemn  to  death  a  man  whom  Felix,  and  Lysias,  and 
estus,  and  Agrippa,  and  even  the  Jewish  Sanhedrin,  in  the  only  trial  of  the 
ase  which  they  had  held,  had  united  in  pronouncing  innocent  of  any  capital 
rime. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

THE     VOYAGE     AND     SHIPWRECK. 

*  Non  vultus  instantis  tyranni 
Mente  quatit  solida,  nee  Auster 
Dux  inquieti  turbidus  Adriae." — Hob.  Od.  iii.  3,  5. 
"  The  flattering  wind  that  late  with  promised  aid 
From  Candia's  bay  the  unwilling  ship  betrayed, 
No  longer  fawns,  beneath  the  fair  disguise, 
But  like  a  ruffian  on  his  quarry  flies.' ' 

Falconer,  Shipwreck,  canto  ii. 

lt  the  earliest  opportunity  which  offered,  St.  Paul,  and  such  other  prisoners1 

Is  were  waiting  the  result  of  an  appeal,  wore  despatched  to  Italy  under  the 

jhargo  of  Julius,  a  centurion  of  an  Augustan  cohort.     This  Augustan  cohort 

y  either  be  some  local  troop  of  soldiers  of  that  name  stationed  at  Cscsarea, 

ce  the  name  "  Augustan  "  was  as  common  as  "  Royal "  among  us ;  or  they 

fiay  have  belonged  to  the  body  of  Augustani — veterans  originally  enrolled 

y  Augustus  as  a  body-guard ; 2  or  they  may  have  been  the  Praetorian  guards 

liemselves,  who  occasionally,  though  not  frequently,  were  sent  out  of  Italy 

n  imperial  missions.3    It  is  not,  however,  said  that  Julius  was  accompanied 

y  his  cohort,  and  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  he  may  have  been  sent  with 

few  of  those  chosen  soldiers  of  the  most  distinguished  Roman  regiments 

1  xxvii.  1.    erepovs  is  not  necessarily  used  with  classical  accuracy  to  denote  "  prisoners 
f  a  different  class  "  (Luke  viii.  3;  Mark  xv.  41). 

2  It  certainly  was  not  a  cohort  of  "  Sebasteni,"  i.e.t  natives  of  Sebaste,  the  name 
Inch  Herod  had  given  to  Samaria  (Jos.  B.  J,  ii.  12,  §  5). 

3  Pliny,  H.  2V.  vi.  35.    (Lewin,  ii.  183.) 

19  *_ 
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to  give  eclat  to  the  arrival  of  Festus  in  one  of  the  wealthiest  but  m^st  di 
affected  of  imperial  provinces.1  If  this  were  the  case,  Julius  may  very  we 
have  been  that  Julius  Priscus  who  afterwards  rose  to  the  splendid  positk 
of  one  of  the  two  Praef  ects  of  the  Praetorians,  and  committed  suicide  on  tl 
disgraceful  overthrow  of  his  patron.2  We  see  enough  of  him  during  th 
voyage  to  lead  us  to  believe  that  he  was  a  sensible,  honourable,  and  kindly  ma 

Roman  soldiers  were  responsible  with  their  own  lives  for  the  security  » 
their  prisoners,  and  this  had  originated  the  custom — so  painful  to  the  prisoner 
and  all  the  more  painful  because  so  necessarily  irritating  to  the  legionaries- 
of  keeping  the  prisoners  safe  by  chaining  them  with  a  long  light  chain  \ 
the  right  wrist  to  the  left  wrist  of  soldiers,  who  relieved  each  other  in  tur 
It  may  be  imagined  how  frightfully  trying  it  must  have  been  to  have  J 
moment  and  no  movement  free,  and  to  be  fettered  in  such  horrible  proximil 
to  a  man  who  would  certainly  have  been  an  uneducated  specimen  of  the  lowefl 
classes,  and  who,  surrounded  from  boyhood  upwards  by  rough  and  demoralil 
ing  companionships,  might  be  a  coarse  and  loose  provincial,  or  a  morose  ai 
brutal  peasant  from  the  dregs  of  the  Italian  population.    It  is  tolerably  certa: 
that  ashore  prisoners  were  not  allowed  to  go  anywhere  without  this  gallii 
protection,  but  we  may  hope  that  they  were  not  always  subject  to  it  in  tl 
narrow  fetid  cribs  and  hatchways  of  the  huge,  rolling,  unwieldy  merchantmc 
in  which  their  compulsory  voyages  had  to  be  performed. 

Since  Festus  had  arrived  in  Palestine  towards  the  end  of  June,  it  mu 
now  Jiave_  been  late  in  August,  and  the  time  was  rapidly  drawing  on  in  whi< 
ancient  navigation  was  closed  for  the  year.  Every  day  made  the  weath 
more  uncertain  and  ^e  voyage  more  perilous,  and  since  time  was  pressin 
Julius,  to  whom  the  commission  was  entrusted,  embarked  his  prisoners  < 
board  a  coasting  merchantman  of  the  Mysian  town  of  Adramyttium.  As  tl 
vessel  would  touch  at  the  chief  ports  on  the  west  of  Asia,  there  was  evei 
possibility  of  their  finding  a  ship  at  Ephesus,  or  at  some  nearer  port,  in  whi< 
they  could  perform  the  rest  of  their  voyage;  but  if  not,  Julius  might,  as 
last  resource,  march  his  soldiers  and  their  prisoners  from  Adramyttium 
Troas,  and  thence  sail  to  Neapolis,  whence  he  could  proceed  along  the  grc 
Egnatian  Road,  already  so  familiar  to  St.  Paul,  through  Philippi  and  The 
salonica  to  Dyrrhachium.  Dyrrhachium  and  Brundusium  were  to  the  Romai 
what  Calais  and  Dover  are  to  the  English;  and  after  crossing  the  JEgQSL 
Julius  would  march  along  the  Appian  Road — in  a  reverse  order  through  tl 
scenes  described  with  such  lively  humour  by  Horace  in  his  Iter  ad  Brundusiu 
— till  his  journey  ended  at  Rome.  This  was  the  route  traversed  by  St.  Igiiatii 
and  his  "  ten  leopards  "  who  conducted  him  to  his  martyrdom,  and  in  his  di 
agreeable  connexion  with  whom  he  says  that  he  fought  with  wild  taasts 
the  way.  It  is,  however,  most  unlikely  that  a  land  journey  entered  into  tl 
immediate  plans  of  Julius.  As  he  had  several  prisoners  under  his  charg 
each  of  whoin  would  require  ten  soldiers  to  relieve  guard,  such  a  journ« 

1  More  Rtrictly  Procuratorships.    St.  Luke,  however,  uses  the  general  word  cirapxtig. 
•  Tac,  Hist,  ii.  92 ;  iv.  XL    *  Pudore  magis  cuxaxn  necessitate. " 
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would  be  inexpressibly  tedious  and  extremely  expensive;  and  Julias  might 
(•ely  with  tolerable  certainty  on  finding  some  vessel  which  was  bound  from 
ne  of  the  great  emporiums  of  Asia  for  the  capital  of  the  world. 

St.  Paul  was  spared  one  at  least  of  the  circumstances  which  would  have 
eighed  most  heavily  on  his  spirits— he  was  not  alone.    Lukgjmd  A  ri »+-*™frj « 
ecompanied  him,  and,  whether  such  had  been  their  original  intention  or  not, 
oth  were  at  any  rate  driven  by  stress  of  circumstances  to  remain  with  him 
uring  great  part  of  his  Roman  imprisonment.     They,  no  doubt,  were  pas- 
sengers, not  prisoners,  and  they  must  either  have  paid  their  own  expenses,1 
W  have  been  provided  with  money  for  that  purpose  by  Christians,  who  knew 
^ow  necessary  was  some  attendance  for  one  so  stricken  with  personal  infirmities 
,s  their  illustrious  Apostle. 

The  voyage  began  happily  and  prosperously.  The  leading  westerly  wind 
fas  so  far  favourable  that  the  day  after  they  started  they  had  accomplished 
|he  sixty-seven  miles  which  lay  between  them  and  the  harbour  ofSidon^ 
fhere  they  touched,  and  Julius,  who  can  hardly  have  been  absent  from  the 
brilliant  throng  who  had  listened  to  Paul's  address  before  Agrippa,  was  so 
ndulgcntly  disposed  towards  him  that  he  gave  him  leave — perhaps  merely 
n  parole — to  land  and  see  his  friends  who  formed  the  little  Christian  com- 
nunity  of  that  place.  This  kindness  was  invaluable  to  St.  Paul.  The  two 
ears'  imprisonment  must  have  told  unfavourably  upon  hia  health,  and  he 
aust  have  been  buT  scantily  provided  witn  the  requisites  for  a  long  voyage. 
Llie  expression  used  by  St.  Luke  that  Julius  allowed  him  to  go  to  his  friend 
nd  "  be  cared  for," 2  seems  to  imply  that  even  during  that  one  day's  voyage 
e  had  suffered  either  from  sea-sickness  or  from  general  infirmity.  The_day 
i  Sidpn  was  the  one  happy  mteiludejRrhicJ^  him  for  many" 

nxious^jrJfierfllVlft,  ftTid"^Qrm4ossed  weeks. 

For  from  that  day  forward  the  entire  voyage  became  a  succession  of  delays 
nd  accidents,  which,  after  two  months  of  storm  and  danger,  culminated  in 
topeless  shipwreck.  No  sooner  had  they  left  the  harbour  of  Sidon  than  they 
^countered  the  baffling  Etesian  winds,  which  blow  steadily  from  the  north  - 
[rest.  This  was  an  unlooked-for  hindrance,  because  the  Etesians  usually  cease 
0  blow  towards  the  end  of  August,  and  are  succeeded  by  south  winds,  on 
|rhich  the  captain  of  the  merchantman  had  doubtless  relied  to  waft  him  back 
d  his  port  of  Adramyttium.  His  natural  course  would  have  been  to  sail 
iraight  across  from  Sidon  to  Patara,  leaving  Cyprus  on  the  starboard ;  but 
he  very  winds  which  sped  St.  Paul  so  blithely  along  this  course  to  his 
iaisarean  imprisonment  more  than  two  years  before,  were  now  against  his 
|3turn,  and  the  vessel  had  to  sail  towards  Cape  Pedalium,  the  south-eastern 
Iromontory  of  Cyprus,  hugging  the  shore  under  the  lee  of  the  island  as  far 
3  Cape  Dinaretum.3    On  rounding  this  cape  they  could  beat  to  windward 

1  Luke,  as  a  physician,  might  easily  have  procured  a  free  passage. 

XXvii.  3,  €7u/xeA.eias  TvXeiv. 

1  vircirXevo'afjLev,  "  we  sailed  under  the  lee  of,"  i.e.,  in  this  instance,  "  we  left  Cyprus  on 
le  left."  Observe  that  in  this  narrative  alone  there  are  no  less  than  thirteen  diifcrent 
spressions  for  "  sailing.'' 
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by  the  aid  of  land-breezes  and  westward  currents  right  across  the  sea  which 
washes  the  coasts  of  Oilicia  and  Pamphylia,  until  they  dropped  anchor  in  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Andriacus,  opposite  to  a  hill  crowned  with  the  magnificent 
buildings  of  Myra,  the  former  capital  of  Lycia.1 

Here  they  were  fortunate— or,  as  it  turned  out,  mf  ortunate— enough  to 
find  a  large  Alexandrian  wheat-ship,2  which  had  undergone  the  common  fate 
of  being  driven  out  of  the  direct  course  by  the  same  winds  which  had  baffled 
the  Adramyttian  vessel,  and  which  now  intended  to  follow  the  usual  alter- 
native  of  creeping  across  the  ^gean  from  island  to  island,  northward  of 
Crete,  and   so  to  the  south   of  Cythera,  and  across   to   Syracuse.3     This 
vessel,  built  for  the  purposes  of  the  trade  which  supplied  to  aU  Italy  the  staff 
of  life,  could  easily  provide  room  for  the  centurion  with  his  soldiers  and 
prisoners,  and  such  passengers  as  chose  to  accompany  them.     They  were, 
therefore,  shifted  into  this  vessel,  and  sailed  for  Cnidus,  the  last  point  at 
which  they  could  hope  for  any  help  from  the  protection  of  the  shore  with  its 
breezes  and  currents.    The  distance  between  the  two  spots  is  only  one  hundred 
and  thirty  miles,  and  under  favourable  circumstances  they  might  have  got 
to  their  destination  in  twenty-four  hours.     But  the  baffling  Etesians  still 
continued  with  unseasonable  steadiness,  and  to  reach  even  to  Cnidus  occupied 
many  weary  and  uncomfortable  days.    And  when  they  got  off  the  beautiful 
and  commodious  harbour  they  were  destined  to  a  fresh  and  bitter  disappoint- 
ment, for  they  could  not  enter  it.     Had  they  been  able  to  do  so  the  season 
was  by  this  time  so  far  advanced,  and  the  wind  was  so  steadily  adverse,  thai 
we  can  hardly  doubt  that,  unless  they  continued  their  journey  by  land,  thej 
would  either  have  waited  there  for  a  more  favourable  breeze,  or  decided  tc 
winter  in  a  port  where  there  was  every  pleasant  requisite  at  hand  for  the 
convenience  of  so  large  a  vessel,  and  its  numerous  crew.     Since,  however 
the  wind  would  neither  suffer  them  to  put  in  at  Cnidus,4  nor  to  continut 
their  direct  voyage,  which  would  have  passed  north  of  Crete,  the  only  alter 
native  left  them  was  to  make  for  Cape  Salmone,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
island,  and  there  sail  under  its  lee.     To  get  to  Salmone  was  comparative!} 
easy ;  but  when  they  had  rounded  it  they  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  creeping 
along  the  weather  shore  until  they  came  to  a  place  called  Fair  Havens,  a  littli 
to  the  east  of  Cape  Matala,  and  not  far  from  an  obscure  town  of  the  nanu 
of  Lassea.     While  the  wind  remained  in  its  present  quarter  it  was  useless  t< 
continue  their  voyage,  for  beyond  Cape  Matala  the  shore  trends  sharply  to 
the  north,  and  they  would  have  been  exposed  to  the  whole  force  of  the  Etesians 

2  TLTEmperTrLTitus  (Suet.  VU.  5)  did  the  same  on  his  return  from  Palestine  (cf.  Jos 
B  J  vii  2  §1 ;  Tac.  H.  iv.  81).  At  this  period  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  is  almos 

alW^ttiTotee"e  Weln  milcUat  (1)  they  had  no  compass;  and  (2)  could  no 
work  to  windward.  The  Cilician  land  breeze,  which  had  helped  the  Adramyttian  vesse 
to  MyrTwas  quite  local.  Compare  Socr.  H.  E.  ii.  24;  Sozomen,  n.  25  (speaking  of  th 
vovaee  of  Athanasivuj  from  Alexandria  to  Eome).     Wetst. 

y^U  7, ri  ™>«Svt«  tov  av£>ov.    It  is  not  said  that  they  got  to  Cnidus,  but  only  tfe 
they  got  "opposite  to  "  or  " oS  "  it,  and  that  with  difficulty. 
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frith  a  lee  shore  on  which  they  would  inevitably  have  been  dashed  to  pieces. 
lit  Fair  Havens,  therefore,  they  were  obliged  to  put  in,  and  wait  for  a  change 
i)f  wind.  Time  passed,  and  found  them  still  windbound.  It  was  now  getting 
bwards  the  close  of  September.  At  Fair  Havens  St.  Paul  and  any  Jewish 
Christians  on  board  would  probably  keep  the  Kippor,  or  great  day  of  Atone- 
neut,1  the  one  fast  in  the  Jewish  calendar,  which  this  year  fell  on  September 
54.  The  autumnal  equinox  passed.  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  passed,  and 
3erhaps  some  of  the  sailors  regarded  with  superstitious  terror  the  partial 
jclipse  which  occurred  on  that  evening.  The  Jewish  season  for  navigation 
*ras  now  over,2  but  the  Gentiles  did  not  regard  the  sea  as  closed  until 
November  ll.3  Discussions  took  place  as  to  whether  they  should  winter 
vhere  they  were  or  choose  the  first  favourable  chance  of  pushing  on  round 
Jape  Matala  to  Port  Phoanix,  which  lay  only  thirty-four  miles  beyond  it. 
fr.  Vpn\  wfrose  remarkable^  ascendency  had  already  displayed  itself,  was 
dlowed  to  give  his  opinion,  and  he  gave  it  emphatically  in  favour  of  staying 
ivhere  they  were.  " Sirs," 4  he  said^Ijpercejye  thatjbhis  voyage^ will  certainly 
•esult  in  violent_weather,  and  much  loss  not  only  of  the  cargo  and  of  the  ship, 
but  evenofour  lives."  His  opinion  was  entitled  to  great  weight,  because  his  many 
jroyages  had  made  him  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  winds  and  dangers  of  a 
jea  in  which  he  had  thrice  been  shipwrecked,  and  had  once  floated  for  a  night 
aid  a  day.  The  captain,  however,  and  the  owner  of  the  vessel  gave  their 
>pinion  the  other  way ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  had  much  to  urge. 
Fair  Havens  afforded  a  shelter  from  the  norwester  which  had  so  long  been 
>revalent,  but  it  was  entirely  unprotected  against  east  winds,  and  indeed 
ay  open  to  most  points  of  the  compass.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a  dangerous 
liaven  in  which  to  pass  the  winter,  and  it  was  further  unsuitable  because  the 
l>lace  itself  was  a  poor  one,  not  quite  close  even  to  the  town  of  Lasaea,  and 
offering  no  means  of  employment  or  amusement  for  the  soldiers  and  sailors. 
|[t  would  have  been  a  serious  master  to  spend  three  or  four  months  in  a  place 
m  dreary  and  desolate,  and  it  seemed  worth  while,  if  possible,  to  get  to  Port 
Phoenix.  That  town,  the  modern  Lutro,  which  they  could  reach  in  a  few 
lours'  sail,  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  the  only  harbour  on  the  south  of  Crete 
ivhich  is  safe  in  all  weathers,  and  which  was  therefore  a  familiar  resort  of 
illexandrian  corn-ships.  Its  harbour  was  closed  and  protected  by  a  little 
island,  and  was  described  by  those  who  advocated  its  claims  as  "  looking 
jiowards  Libs  and  towards  Caurus,"  or,  as  we  should  say,  towards  the  south- 
vest  and  the  north-west.  It  has  greatly  puzzled  commentators  to  account 
l:or  this  expression,  seeing  that  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  of  Lutro  (which 
s  undoubtedly  the  ancient  Phoenix)  looks  towards  the  east,  and  its  two 
>penings  at  the  extremities  of  its  sheltering  island  look  precisely  in  the 

1  It  was  observed  on  the  tenth  of  Tisri,  which  In  this  year  (A.D.  60)  fell  at  the 
mtumna,)  equinox. 

1  Sept.  28.     See  Lewin,  Fasti  Sacri,  §  1899;  and  VArt  de  viriier  Us  Dates,  iv.,  p.  51, 
8  See  Schoettgen,  Hor.  Hebr.  ad  loc;  Plin.  H,  N.  ii.  47;  Veget.  De  ReMiliU  v.  9, 
4  ''AvSpej,  "  gentlemen,"  as  in  xiy.  15,  xix.  25 ;  not  icvpioi,  as  in  Acts  ^vi.  30«     ^ 
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opposite  directions,  namely,  north-east  and  south-east.    The  explanation  of 
this  singular  anomaly  is  not  to  be  sought  in  grammatical  illustrations,  but  in 
the  subjectivity  of  the  sailors,  who  simply  regard  the  bearings  of  the  harbour 
from  the  directions  in  which  they  sail  into  it,  and  might  say,  for  instance,  that 
a  harbour  "looked  towards"  the  north,  if  they  could  only  sail  into  it  by 
turning  their  prow  northward;  just  as  fartheT  on  in  the  chapter  they  speak 
of  "  some  land  approaching  them,"  when  in  reality  they  are  approaching  some 
land.1    But  besides  the  security  of  Port  Phoenix,  it  was  evidently  a  far  more 
desirable  place  for  nearly  three  hundred  people  to  winter  in  than  the  com- 
paratively  obscure  and  lonely  Fair  Havens,  and  on  both  these  grounds  it 
seemed  to  be  worth  a  slight  risk  to  reach  it.     These  arguments  won  the 
adhesion  of  the  majority,  and  the  centurion,  with  whom  the  decision  rested, 
decided  that  this  should  be  done.     St.  Paul  claimed  no  inspiration  for  the 
solemn  advice  he  gave,2  and  of  course  there  was  a  fair  chance  of  safely  travers- 
ing so  short  a  distance.    Tet  results  proved  that  his  advice  was  right.     Fair 
Havens,  though  not  a  first-rate  harbour,  is  yet  partially  protected  by  reefs 
and  islets,  and  though  it  might  not  be  wholly  safe  to  winter  there,  yet  the 
risk  was  much  smaller  than  that  which  must  be  incurred  by  doubling  Cape 
Matala,  and  so  getting  possibly  seized  in  the  grasp  of  one  of  the  prevalent 
and  sudden  northerly  gales,  which  would  drive  the  ship  into  almost  certain 
destruction.     But  there  is  a  gambling  element  in  human  nature,  and  tV 
centurion,  at  any  rate,  could  hardly  avoid  following  the  opinion  of  th 
experts,  whose  interests  were  so  deeply  concerned,  in  preference  to  that  of 
a  prisoner,  whose  knowledge  was  not  professional  and  who  had  so  much  lese 

at  stake.  **"'  k   '  mi       iv 

It  was  not  long  before  the  wished-f or  opportunity  occurred.8  A  soft  soutli 
wind  sprang  up,  and  gladly  weighing  anchor,  they  hoisted  the  great  mainsail 
took  their  boat  in  tow,  sailed  close  along  the  shore  to  the  point  of  Cape  Mataja 
and  then  gaily  prepared  for  a  delightful  run  of  a  few  hours  to  the  beautiful 
and  hospitable  harbour  for  which  they  were  abandoning  the  dull,  dreary  Lasaea 
Now  at  last  a  little  gleam  of  prosperity  seemed  to  have  shone  on  their  tedious 
and  unfortunate  voyage.  Perhaps  they  had  a  good-natured  laugh  against  Pau 
the  prisoner  for  advice  which  would  have  made  them  throw  away  a  goldei 
chance.  But,  alas!  the  gentle  breathing  of  the  south  wind  in  the  sails  anc! 
cordage  was  but  a  siren  song  which  had  lured  them  to  their  destruction.  The] 
had  not  long  passed  the  cape,  when  a  tempestuous  typhoon4— such  as  often  ii 
those  latitudes  succeeds  a  brief  spell  of  the  south  wind— burst  down  from  tin 
Cretan  I£a,  and  smote  with  terrible  fury  on  the  hapless  vessel.  The  ancien 
name  of  this  "Levanter,"  as  it  is  now  called,  was  probably  Euroaquilo,  a  nam. 

»  Ver.  13,  £p*vTnl<r<r'o?*a(>*\4yovn>  rijv  Kp^rnv.    The  E.  V.  misses  the  exact  force  of  thj 

ROri9  ThTwoKLc^  describes  the  circular  whirling  of  the  clouds  caused  by  the  meet 
ing  of  the  S.  and  the  E.N.E.  winds.  See  Plin.  H.  N.  ii.^48,  Vpraecipua  navigantuj 
pestis ; "  A.  Gell.  xix.  1.  This  change  of  wind  is  exactly  what  might  have  been  expect* 
CPurdy,  8aiUr><9  Directory,  ii.  61 ;  Smith,  Voy.  and  Shipwreck,  p.  4LJ). 
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which  exactly  describes  its  direction,  since  we  see  from  St.  Luke's  subsequent 
remarks  that  it  must  have  been  an  east-north-easter,  which,  indeed,  continued 
to  blow  during  the  remainder  of  their  voyage.1  From  the  first  moment  that 
this  fatal  blast  rushed  down  from  the  hills  and  seized  the  wheat-ship  in  its  grasp,2 
the  condition  of  the  vessel  was  practically  hopeless.  It  was  utterly  impossible 
for  her — it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  finest  made  vessel — to  "  look  the 
wind  in  the  face."3  The  suddenness  and  fury  of  the  blow  left  the  sailors  not 
one  moment  to  furl  the  mainsail,  or  to  do  anything  but  leave  the  ship  to  be 
driven  madly  forward  before  the  gale,4  until  after  a  fearful  run  of  twenty-three 
miles  they  neared  the  little  island  of  Clauda,5  and  ran  in  under  its  lee.  Happily 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  the  fact — in  which  we  see  the  clear  hand  of 
Providence — that  the  storm  had  burst  on  them  soon  after  they  had  rounded 
Cape  Matala,  and  not  a  little  later  on  in  their  course,  had  saved  them  from  being 
dashed  upon  the  rocks  and  reefs,  which  lie  more  to  the  north-west  between  both 
Candia  and  Clauda;  but  their  condition  was,  in  other  respects,  already 
dangerous,  if  not  quite  desperate.  The  ships  of  the  ancients  had  one  main- 
mast and  one  mainsail ;  any  other  masts  or  rigging  were  comparatively  small 
and  insignificant.  Hence  the  strain  upon  the  vessel  from  the  leverage  of  the 
mast  was  terrific,  and  it  was  impossible  that  the  Alexandrian  ship,  however 
stoutly  built,  should  have  scudded  with  her  huge  sail  set  in  the  grasp  of  a 
typhoon,  without  her  timbers  starting.  It  is  evident  that  she  had  already 
sprung  a  serious  leak.  There  was  no  available  harbour  in  the  little  island,  and 
therefore  the  captain,  who  seems  to  have  shown  the  best  seamanship  which  was 
possible  in  his  age,  took  advantage  of  the  brief  and  partial  lull  which  was 
afforded  them  by  the  shelter  of  the  island  to  do  the  two  things  which  were 
most  immediately  necessary — namely,  first  to  secure  the  means  of  escape,  for 
some  at  any  rate  of  the  crew,  in  case  the  vessel  foundered,  and  next  to  put  off 
that  catastrophe  as  long  as  possible.  He  therefore  gave  orders  at  once  to  hoist 
the  boat  on  board,  and  so  secure  it  from  being  staved  in.    But  this  was  a  task 


1  EvpaKv'Xwv,  A,  B,  Sahid.,  Copt.,  Smith,  p.  59.     It  was  thus  a  "point  wind."     If 

anything  is  to  be  said  for  the  very  ill-supported  Evpo/eAvW  of  the  Syriac,  we  can  only 

regard  the  word  as  surfrappe  by  Greek  sailors  (see  Language  and  Languages,  p.  119). 
j l  Ver.  14,  eflaAev  KttT*  avrfjs  may  mean  either  "struck  against  her,"  the  conception  of  a 

■hip  being  in  all  languages  feminine,  and  vavq  being  m 

I  the  prevalent  substantive  m  the  mind  of  the  writer, 
i  though  throughout  the  narrative  he  always  uses  to 

wAoZoj',  except  in  verse  41 ;  or  it  may  mean,  no  less 

correctly,  " down  from  it,"  namely  "Crete,"  which 
;  i8  the  substantive  immediately  preceding.     But  that 

the  former  is  the  right  translation  in  this  instance 

is  certain,  because  ISaAev  could  not  be  used  with 

nothing  to  follow  it.    The  reader  will  more  easily 

follow  the  details  of  the  voyage,  if  he  will  compare 

the  map   with   the  directions   indicated  on   this 
'  compass. 

3  ivro<p0aAfmi>.    Eyes  were  painted  on  the  prow 

(Eustath.  ad  II,  xiv.  717). 


4  One  of  the  Cursives  (137)  adds  avuTsiXames  tA 


tana. 


*  Clauda;  B,  Kavfia;  Plin.  lv.  20;  Gaudus,  Gozzo. 
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b j  no  means  easy.  The  boat,  which  they  had  so  securely  towed  astern  in  wha 
they  meant  to  be  a  sort  of  gala  trip  to  Port  Phoenix,  had  now  been  hurled  af  te: 
them  through  twenty  miles  of  their  swirling  wake,  and  must  therefore  hav< 
been  sorely  battered,  and  perhaps  half  water-logged ;  and  though  they  wer 
now  in  slightly  smoother  water,  yet  such  was  the  violence  of  the  gale  that  i 
was  difficult  to  perform  the  simplest  duty.  They  managed,  however — am 
Luke  was  one  of  those  who  lent  a  hand  in  doing  it1 — to  heave  the  boat  on  boart 
as  a  last  resource  in  the  moment  of  peril ;  and  then  the  sailors  proceeded  t« 
adopt  the  rough  and  clumsy  method  in  use  among  the  ancients  to  keep  a  vesse 
together.  This  consisted  in  undergirding,  or,  to  use  the  modern  and  technics 
term  for  a  practice  which  is  now  but  rarely  resorted  to,  in  "f rapping"  it,  h 
passing  stout  hawsers  several  times  under  the  prow,  and  tying  them  as  tightl; 
as  possible  round  the  middle  of  the  vessel.2  They  had  thus  met  the  two  mos 
pressing  dangers,  but  a  third  remained.  There  was  no  place  into  which  the; 
could  run  for  shelter,  nor  could  they  long  avail  themselves  of  the  partial  pro 
tection  which  they  derived  from  the  weather-shore  of  the  little  island,  and  the; 
knew  too  well  that  the  wind  was  driving  them  straight  towards  the  Goodwii 
Sands  of  the  Mediterranean — the  dreaded  bay  of  the  Greater  Syrtis.3  Ther 
was  only  one  way  to  save  themselves,  which  was  not,  as  the  English  Yersioi 
most  erroneously  expresses  it,  to  "strike  sail  and  so  be  driven" — since  thl 
would  be  certain  destruction — but  to  lie  to,  by  rounding  the  prow  of  the  vesse 
on  the  starboard  tack  as  near  to  the  wind  as  possible,  to  send  down  the  topsai 
and  cordage,  lower  the  ponderous  yard  to  such  a  height  as  would  leave  enoug] 
of  the  huge  mainsail  to  steady  the  vessel,4  set  the  artemo,  or  storm-sail,  am 
so — having  made  all  as  snug  as  their  circumstances  permitted — let  her  drif 
on,  broadside  to  leeward,  at  the  mercy  of  wind  and  wave.  This  they  did,  an) 
so  ended  the  miserable  day,  which  had  begun  with  such  soft  breezes  and  pre 
sumptuous  hopes.6 

All  night  long  the  storm  blew,  and,  in  spite  of  the  undergirding,  the  vesse 
still  leaked.  Next  day,  therefore,  they  kept  throwing  over  from  time  to  tim 
everything  that  could  possibly  be  spared  to  lighten  the  ship;6  but  even  thi 
was  insufficient.  The  next  night  brought  no  relief;  the  vessel  still  leake 
and  leaked,  and  all  labour  at  the  pumps  was  in  vain.     The  fate  which  mos 

1  The  narrative  of  St.  Luke  is  admirably  brief  and  pregnant,  and  yet  we  can  at  one 
trace  in  it  the  tasks  in  which  he  and  St.  Paul  and  other  passengers  or  prisoners  were  abl 
to  take  their  share.  They  helped,  for  instance,  in  getting  hold  of  the  boat  (ver.  16),  an 
in  lightening  the  vessel  (ver.  19,  leg.  ipptyapev) ;  but  they  could  not  help  in  such  technics 
tasks  as  frapping  the  vessel,  heaving  the  lead,  dropping  the  anchors,  &c. 

3  vTro^ara,  mitrae,  Vitruv.  x.  15,  6 ;  Thuc.  i.  29 ;  Plato,  Rep.  x.  616 ;  Hor.  Od.  i.  14 
6.  "They  [a  Spanish  man-of-war  in  a  storm]  were  obliged  to  throw  overboard  all  thei 
upper- deck  guns,  and  take  six  turns  c3  the  cable  round  the  ship  to  prevent  her  opening 
(Anson,  Voyage  Bound  the  World).  The  Albion  was  trapped  with  iron  chains  aftertb 
battle  of  Navarino. 

3  Ver.  17,  €Kire<r<a<n, not  "fall  into,"  but  "be  driven  ashore  on"  (Hdt.  viii.  13). 

4  x«*a<™wT€?  to  vicevos,  here  "lowering  the  great  yard  *  (Smith). 

*  Ver.  13,  6o£aire?  ttj?  irpo0c<re«i>?  K<?KpaTT}/ceVcu. 

6  Ver.  18,  ckSoXtjv  eiroiovpTo,  jacturam  faciebant,  whereas  what  thej-  did  the  day  af U 
was  an  instantaneous  act,  Vppfy*p.w. 
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isommonly  befell  ancient  vessels— that  of  foundering  at  sea— was  obvioasly 
mmment.     On  the  third  day,  therefore,  it  became  necessary  to  take  some  still 
more  decisive  step.     This,  in  a  modern  vessel,  would  have  been  to  cut  down 
ihe  masts  by  the  board ;  in  ancient  vessels,  of  which  the  masts  were  of  a  less 
towering  height,  it  consisted  in  heaving  overboard  the  huge  mainyard,  which 
|f  Y!,866'  was  an  act  reqiiruig  the  united  assistance  of  all  the  active  hands  > 
It  fell  over  with  a  great  splash,  and  the  ship  was  indefinitely  lightened.     But 
wow  her  violent  rolling-all  the  more  sensible  from  the  loose  nature  of  her 
largo— was  only  counteracted  by  a  trivial  storm-sail.    The  typhoon,  indeed 
lad  become  an  ordinary  gale,  but  the  ship  had  now  been  reduced  to  the  con' 
|Ubon  of  a  leaky  and  dismantled  hulk,  swept  from  stem  to  stern  by  the  dashing 
pray,  and  drifting,  no  one  knew  whither,  under  leaden  and  moonless  heavens 
jk.  gloomy  apathy  began  to  settle  more  and  more  upon  those  helpless  three 
fundred  souls.    There  were  no  means  of  cooking;  no  fire  could  be  lighted: 
,he  caboose  and  utensils  must  long  ago  have  been  washed  overboard ;  the  pro 
,isions  had  probably  been  spoiled  and  sodden  by  the  waves  that  broke  over  the 
,hip ;  indeed,  with  death  staring  them  in  the  face,  no  one  cared  to  eat.    They  . 
fere  famishing  wretches  in  a  fast-sinking  ship,  drifting,  with  hopes  that  I 
^mshed  day  by  day,  to  what  they  regarded  as  an  awful  and  a  certain  l 
reath. 

Butjnjhat  desperate  crisis  one  man  retained  his  calm  and  courage     It 
rasPaulthejirison^jjro^^  weakest  and  the  greatest 

offerer  of  them  all_Bunni-i5"such  moments  that  the  courage  of  the  noblest 
puis  shines  with  the  purest  lustre,  and  the  soul  of  Paul  was  inwardly  enlight- 
ned  As  he  prayed  in  all  the  peacefulness  of  a  blameless  conscience,  it  was 
pvealed  to  him  that  God  would  fulfil  the  promised  destiny  which  was  to  lead 
im  to  Rome,  and  that,  with  the  preservation  of  his  own  life,  God  would  also 
rant  to  him  the  fives  of  those  unhappy  sufferers,  for  whom,  all  unworthy  as  some 
f  them  soon  proved  to  be,  his  human  heart  yearned  with  pity.  While  the  rest 
'ere  abandoning  themselves  to  despair,  Paul  stood  forth  on  the  deck,  and  after 
ently  reproaching  them  with  having  rejected  the  advice  which  would  have 
*ved  them  from  all  that  buffeting  and  loss,  he  bade  them  cheer  up,  for 
wugh  the  ship  should  be  lost,  and  theyshould  be  wrecked  on  some  island 
ot  one  of  them  should  lose  his  life.  Jto  they  knew  that  he  was  a  prisoner 
ho  had  appealed  to  Cssar;  and  that  night  an  angel  of  the  God,  whose  child 

f rvant  *»  was,  had  stood  by  him.  and  not  only  assured  him  that  he  should 
and  before  Caesar,  but  also  that  God  had,  as  a  sign  of  His  grace,  granted  him 

Ver.  19,  ttjv  o-Kcvriv  epptyaficv.  (This  is  the  reading  of  G  H  mo**  of  f "ha  rw*;™«,  k~i/u 

Swwf  *Tha  ^'ikl  ^  a  m,Stak?n  a  ter*tion>  ^e  to  the  U™im  of  the  pre- 
S3 coked that tL  »„£ ?L  *he  exPres?10?  1S  ^Puted,  but  it  has  been  universally 
tnooKea  that  tne  aorist  requires  some  single  act.    Hence  Alford'*  rmtinn  *w  •        - 

S^'ers^lTvr"  ^h'  ^  ™**»Va£ Tt  mea^he Xs4*"Z 
much  Si/wS  \FT d'  and MP  BUSgestion  th*t  the  main  spar  is  intended 
Xcedt  ^™5  He.obrrv«s  *^t  the  effect  wotfd  be  much  the  same  m  thlrt 
oauced  m  modern  vessels  by  heaving  the  guns  overboard. 
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the  lives  of  all  on  board.     He  bade  them,  therefore,  to  cheer  up,  and  to  shai 
his  own  conviction  that  the  vision  should  come  true. 

"Who  shall  say  how  much  those  calm  undoubting  words  were  designed 
God  to  help  in  bringing  about  their  own  fulfilment  ?  Much  had  yet  to 
done ;  many  a  strong  measure  to  avert  destruction  had  yet  to  be  taken ;  an 
God  helps  those  only  who  will  take  the  appointed  means  to  help  themselve 
The  proud  words  "  Caesarem  vehis  "  l  may  have  inspired  the  frightened  sai 
to  strenuous  effort  in  the  open  boat  on  the  coast  of  Illyria,  and  certainly  it  wj 
Paul's  undaunted  encouragements  which  re-inspired  these  starving,  faintin 
despairing  mariners  to  the  exertions  which  ultimately  secured  their  safet 
For  after  they  had  drifted  fourteen  days,  tossed  up  and  down  on  the  heavii 
waves  of  Adria,2  a  weltering  plaything  for  the  gale,  suddenly  on  the  fourteen1 
night  the  sailors,  amid  the  sounds  of  the  long-continued  storm,  fancied  th 
they  heard  the  roar  of  breakers  through  the  midnight  darkness.  Suspectii 
that  they  were  nearing  some  land,  and  perhaps  even  detecting  that  whi 
phosphorescent  gleam  of  a  surf -beat  shore  which  is  visible  so  far  through  evt 
the  blackest  night,  they  dropped  the  lead  and  found  that  they  were  in  twen 
fathom  water.  Sounding  again,  they  found  that  they  were  in  fifteen  fathom: 
Their  suspicions  and  fears  were  now  turned  to  certainty,  and  here  was  t 
fresh  danger  of  having  their  desolate  hulk  driven  irresistibly  upon  some  ir 
coast.  In  the  face  of  this  fresh  peril  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  dr 
anchor.  Had  they  anchored  the  vessel  in  the  usual  manner,  from  the  pro^ 
the  ship  might  have  swung  round  against  a  reef ;  nor  could  they  suppose, 
they  heard  the  extraordinary  loudness  of  the  surf  beating  upon  the  shore,  tl 
they  were  at  that  moment  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  land.  So  they  dropp 
four  anchors5  through  the  hawse-holes  in  which  the  two  great  paddle-ruddc 
ordinarily  moved;  since  these — having  long  been  useless  as  they  drifted  befc 
the  gale — had  been  half  lifted  out  of  the  water,  and  lashed  to  the  ster 
Having  done  this,  they  could  only  yearn  with  intense  desire  for  the  dawn 
day.  All  through  the  remaining  hours  of  that  long  wintry  night,  they  stc 
face  to  face  with  the  agony  of  death.  In  its  present  condition,  the  leak  c* 
stantly  gaining  on  them,  the  waves  constantly  deluging  them  with  spray,  1 
vessel  might  at  any  moment  sink,  even  if  the  anchors  held.  But  they  did  i 
know,  what  we  know,  that  those  anchors  had  dropped  into  clay  of  extraordini 

*  Plut.  Caes.  38;  De  Fort.  Rom.  6;  Floras,  iv.  2;  Dion  Cass.  xli.  46.  "Et  fortuu 
Caesaris  "  is  a  later  addition. 

2  The  Mediterranean  between  Greece,  Italy,  and  Africa.  Strabo,  ii.  123.  "I< 
ir«'\ayo?,  6  vuv'A5p<a«  (Hesych.).  5ta<J><foo/uevov,  "tossed  hither  and  thither."  So  it  wo 
appear  to  those  on  board,  bat  protably  they  drifted  in  the  E.N.  Easter,  477  mile: 
thirteen  days  at  the  natural  rate  of  one  mile  and  a  half  an  hour.     (See  Smith,  p.  101 

3  Mr.  Smith  says  that  Captain  Stewart's  soundings  "would  alone  have  furniahe 
conclusive  test  of  the  truth  of  this  narrative  "'(p.  ix.) ;  and  that  we  are  enabled  by  tl 
and  similar  investigations  "to  identify  the  locality  of  a  shipwreck  which  took  p 
eighteen  centuries  ago"  (p.  xiii.). 

4  "Anchora  de  prora  jacitur"  (Virg.    JEn.  Hi.  277).     Lord  Nelson,  reading 
chapter  just  before  the  battle  of  Copenhagen,  ordered  our  vessels  to  be  anchored 
the  stern. 

6  Cf.  Caes.  Bell.  Civ.  I  2&  «  Jk*  appears  from  xjcviL  4& 
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enaeity,  which,  indeed,  was  the  sole  circumstance  between  them  and  hopeless 
reck. 

Gradually  through  the  murky  atmosphere  of  rain  and  tempest,  the  grim 
*iy  began  to  dawn  upon  the  miserable  crew.  Almost  as  soon  as  they  could  see 
ne  dim  outlines  of  their  own  faces,  haggard  and  ghastly  with  so  much  privation 
ad  so  many  fears,  they  observed  that  they  were  anchored  off  a  low  point, 
ker  which  the  sea  was  curling  with  a  huge  and  most  furious  surf.     Ignorant 
tiat  this  was  Point  Koura,  on  the  north-east  side  of  Malta,1  and  not  recog- 
^sing  a  single  landmark  on  the  featureless  shore,  the  only  thought  of  the 
plfish  heathen  sailors  was  to  abandon  the  hulk  and  crew  to  theirfate,  while 
key  saved  themselves  in  the  boat  which  they  had  with  such  trouble  and 
linger  hoisted  on  board.     Pretending,  therefore,  that  they  could  steady  the 
itching  of  the  ship,  and  therefore  make  her  hold  together  for  a  longer  time, 
i  they  used  more  anchors,  and  laid  them  out  at  full  length  of  the  cables* 
I stead  of  merely  dropping  them  from  the  prow,  they  began  to  unlash  the  boat 
id  lower  her  into  the  sea.     Had  they  succeeded  in  their  plot,  they  would 
tobably  have  been  swamped  in  the  surf  upon  the  point,  and  all  on  board 
lould  inevitably  have  perished  from  inability  to  handle  the  sinking  vessel, 
rom  this  danger  alike  the  crew  and  the  sailors  were  once  more  saved  by  the 
rompt  energy  and  courage  of  St.  Paul.     Seeing  through  the  base  design,  he 
netly  observed  to  Julius,  who  was  the  person  of  most  authority  on  board, 
If  these  sailors  do  not  stay  in  the  ship,  ye  cannot  be  saved."     He  says  "  ye," 
)t  "we."    Strong  in  God's  promise,  he  had  no  shadow  of  doubt  respecting 
s  own  preservation,  but  the  promise  of  safety  to  all  the  crew  was  conditional 
i  their  own  performance  of  duty.     The  soldiers,  crowded  together  in  the 
esel  with  their  prisoners,  heard  the  remark  of  Paul,  and— since  he  alone  at 
at  wild  moment  of  peril  had  kept  calm,  and  was  therefore  the  virtual  captain 
•without  the  smallest  scruple  drew  their  swords  and  cut  through  the  boat's 
pes,  letting  her  fall  away  in  the  trough  of  the  sea.     It  is  not  likely  that  the 
ilors  felt  much  resentment.    Their  plan  was  distinctly  base,  and  it  offered  at 
e  best  a  very  forlorn  and  dubious  hope  of  safety.     But  the  daylight  had  now 
creased,  and  the  hour  was  approaching  in  which  everything  would  depend 
>on  their  skill  and  promptitude,  and  on  the  presence  of  mind  of  all  on  board, 
ace  more,  therefore,  the  Apostle  encouraged  them,  and  urged  them  all  to 
b  some  food.     "This  is  the  fourteenth  day,"  he  said,  "on  which  you  are 
ntmuing  f  oodless,  in  constant  anxiety  and  vigilance,  without  taking  any- 
ing.    I  entreat  you,  then,  all  to  join  in  a  meal,  which  is  indeed  essential 
that  preservation,   of  which  I  assure  you  with  confidence,  for  not  a 
it  of  the  head  of  any  one  of  you  shall  perish."     And  having  given 
Mn  this  encouragement,  he   himself  set  the  example.      Making  of  the 
aplest  necessity  of  life  a  religious  and  eucharistic  act,  he  took  bread, 
ve  thanks  to  God  in  the  presence  of  them  all,  broke  it,  and  began  to 
t    Catching  the  contagion  of  his  cheerful  trust,  the  drenched,  miserable 

*  Where  the  English  frigate  Lively  was  wrecked  in  181(X 
1  xxvu.  30,  cKTctVeti',  not  "to  cast  out,"  as  in  E.V. 
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throng  of  276  souls,  who  had  so  long  been  huddled  together  in  their  unspea 

able  wretchedness  and  discomfort,  as  their  shattered  vessel  lay  rolling  ai 

tossing  under  the  dismal  clouds,  took  fresh  courage,  and  shared  with  him  ii 

hearty  meal.     Knowing  that  this  was  the  last  meal  they  could  ever  take  in  t 

dismasted  vessel,  and  also  that  it  would 'be  impossible  to  save  the  cargo,  th 

lightened  and  righted  the  vessel  by  flinging  overboard  the  wheat,  which  in  t 

long  drift  of  476  miles  from  Clauda  in  the  storm  must  have  shifted  much 

one  side  and  made  the  vessel  heel  over  in  a  dangerous  manner.  When  the  f 

daylight  enabled  them  to  examine  the  shore,  they  saw  no  recognisable  lai 

mark— since  the  present  Yaletta,  the  harbour  of  Malta,  at  which  ships  ofl 

touched,  was  seven  miles  E.S.E.  of  the  point  where  they  were  wrecked;  , 

they  saw  a  bay,  at  one  extremity  of  which  the  cliffs  sank  down  into  a 

beach,  and  the  only  thing  which  they  could  hope  to  do  was  to  thrust 

ship  out  of  her  direct  course,  and  strand  her  at  this  spot.     To  make  a  U 

athwart  the  wind  with  a  disabled  ship  was  a  manoeuvre  by  no  means  ea 

but  it  was  worth  attempting.    They  therefore  cut  away  the  anchors,  lett 

the  ropes  drop  into  the  sea,1  unlashed  and  let  down  the  paddle-rudde 

hoisted  the  artemo,  or  foresail3— which  was  all  that  was  left  them— to 

wind,  and  steered  straight  for  the  beach.    But  their  manoeuvre,  resolutely  a 

had  been  undertaken,  was  a  failure.   They  had  unconsciously  anchored  off  ] 

el  Koura.     The  opposite  point  looked  like  another  promontory,  but  was 

reality  the  island  of  Salmonetta,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  d< 

narrow,  and  precipitous  channel.     Through  this  channel,  about  a  hunc1 

yards  in  width,  ran  a  current,  and  in  the  stormy  race  where  the  waters  of 

current  met  the  waters  of  the  bay,  the  vessel4  would  not  answer  to  the  h, 

and  all  they  could  do  was  to  run  her  ashore.    Happily  for  them  she  dr 

not  upon  a  rock,  but  deep  into  a  bank  of  mud,  such  as  still  exists  at  that  i 

spot     Here  the  prow  stuck  immovably  fast,  while  the  stern  was  free. 

crew  rushed  to  the  prow,  while  the  waves,  which  broke  with  fury  over  the 

supported  stern,  began  instantly  to  batter  it  to  pieces.     Here,  even  at 

extremity,  there  rose  for  Paul  and  the  other  prisoners  a  new,  unexpected, 

yet  more  terrible  danger.    It  was  the  duty  of  the  soldiers  to  be  respom 

with  their  own  lives  for  their  prisoners.    The  Roman  law  was  stern,  rigid, 

unbending,  nor  did  it  admit  of  any  extenuating  plea.    So  long  as  death  see 

imminent?  and  every  hand  on  board   might  be   useful  in  averting  it, 

prisoners  must  have  been  left  unchained;  but  in  such  a  crisis  as  this,  J 

was  there  to  prevent  any  one  of  them  from  taking  a  dive  into  the  sea, 

so  escaping  ?    It  would  have  been  a  horrible  thing  that  blood  and  butc 

should  stain  the  planks  of  a  shipwrecked  vessel  at  the  very  moment  l 

safety  seemed  within  reach,  and  that  this  human  sacrifice  of  lives  which 

i  Ver.  40,  iY«v>5 irepteXtW  emunU^vea\aa<ravt  not  "when  they  had  taken  U] 
anchors,  they  committed  tfiemselves  unto  the  sea,    E.  V. 

3  "Le^o'a^mone,-  Vulg.;  "a  litil  sail,"  WyoL;  "  Vestihus  extensis,  et 
superaverat  unum  Velo  nrora  suo,"  Juv.  xn.  68,  Artemone  bolo.  tocn. 
*  So  M*Aa<r<ros  is  used  of  the  Bosphorus  by  Strabo,  124. 
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d  rescued  should  be  the  only  thanksgiving  of  the  survivors.  It  was  even 
jre  horrible  that  they  who  had  fraternised  with  their  fellows  in  the  levelling 
|mmunism  of  sympathy,  as  they  huddled  side  by  side,  with  death  staring  them 

the  face,  should  now  thrust  their  swords  into  hearts  with  which  their  own 
d  so  long  been  beating  in  fearful  sympathy.  From  this  peril  the  prisoners 
)re  again  indirectly  saved  by  him  whose  counsel  and  encouragement  had  all 
mg  been  the  direct  source  of  their  preservation.     If  the  prisoners  were  to 

killed,  equal  justice,  or  injustice,  must  be  dealt  to  all  of  them  alike,  and 
ilius  felt  that  it  would  be  dastardly  ingratitude  to  butcher  the  man  to  whom, 
jider  God's  providence,  they  all  owed  their  rescued  lives.  He  therefore 
jrbade  the  design  of  the  soldiers,  and  gave  orders  that  every  one  who  could 
jrim  should  first  fling  himself  overboard,  and  get  to  land.1  The  rest  seized 
Ad  of  planks  and  other  fragments  of  the  fast-dissolving  wreck.2  The  wind 
irew  them  landwards,  and  at  last  by  the  aid  of  the  swimmers  all  were  saved, 
d — at  a  spot  which,  owing  to  the  accurate  fidelity  of  the  narrative,  can  still 
j  exactly  identified — a  motley  group  of  nearly  three  hundred  drenched,  and 
ivering,  and  weather-beaten  sailors  and  soldiers,  and  prisoners  and  passen- 
»rs,  stood  on  that  chill  and  stormy  November  morning  upon  the  desolate  and 
|rf-beat  shore  of  the  island  of  Malta.  Some,  we  are  sure,  there  were  who 
ined  with  Paul  in  hearty  thanks  to  the  God  who,  though  He  had  not  made 
e  storm  to  cease,  so  that  the  waves  thereof  were  still,  had  yet  brought  them 
fe  to  land,  through  all  the  perils  of  that  tempestuous  month. 


$0  o it   !♦ 

ROME. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

ST.  PAUL'S  ARRIVAL  AT  ROME. 

u  Paulus  Romae,  apex  Evangelii.'* — Bengbl. 

>  anded_St.  Paul's  fourth  shipwreck.  The  sight  of  the  vessel  attracted 
e  natives  of  the  island,3  a  simple  Punic  race,  mingled  with  Greek  settlers, 
id  under  Roman  dominion.  There  have  been  times  far  more  recent,  and 
•asts  far  nearer  to  the  scenes  of  civilisation,  in  which  the  castaways  of  a 

1  Probably  Paul  was  among  these  (2  Cor.  xi.  25). 

1  Ver.   41,    eXuero,  "was  going    to    pieces."      "Dissolutum    navigium"   (Cic.   Ait 

:  id. 

3  The  notion  that  the  island  on  which  they  were  wrecked  was  not  Malta,  but  the 
itle  Adriatic  island  of  Meleda,  off  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  was  started  by  Constantino 
e  Porphyrogenite.  It  was  founded  on  mistakes  about  Adria  (xxvii.  27),  barbarians 
xviii.  2),  and  vipers  (id.  3),  combined  with  various  nautical  considerations ;  and  was 
pported  by  Georgi  of  Meleda,  Jacob  Bryant,  and  Dr.  Falconer,  and  lastly  by  Dr.  J. 
ason  Neale,  in  his  Notes  on  Dalmatia,  p.  161.     All  that  can  be  said  for  it  may  be  found 

Falconer's  Dissertation  (3rd  edit.,  with  additional  notes,  1872), 
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derelict  would  have  been  more  likely  to  be  robbed  and  murdered  than  recei 
with  hospitality  and  compassion ;  but  these  Maltese  Phoenicians,  nearly 
millenniums  ago,  welcomed  the  rescued  crew  with  unusual  kindness.     He 
showers  had  come  on,  and  the  shipwrecked  men  were  half -benumbed 
fatigue  and  cold.     Pitying  their  condition,  the  natives  lit  a  huge  fire  of  fag 
and  brushwood,  that  they  might  dry  their  clothes,  and  gave  them  in  all  resp< 
a  friendly  welcome.     Paul,  with  that  indomitable  activity  and  disregard 
self  which  neither  danger  nor  fatigue  could  check,  was  busy  among  the  bus 
collecting  fuel.     He  had  got  together  a  large  bundle  of  furze-roots,1  and 
just  put  it  on  the  blazing  fire,  when  a  viper  which  had  been  lying  torpid,  be 
suddenly  revived  and  irritated  by  the  heat,  darted  out  of  the  bundle 
"fastened  on  Paul's  hand."      Seeing  the  creature  hanging  from  his  ha 
and  observing  that  he  was  a  prisoner,  the  simple  natives  muttered  to 
another  that  he  must  be  some  murderer,  rescued  indeed  from  the  waves, 
pursued  by  just  vengeance  even  on  land.     Paul,  quite  undisturbed,  shook 
creature  off  into  the  fire,  and  was  none  the  worse.2    The  natives  expe( 
that  ho  would  suddenly  drop  dead.3    For  a  long  time  they  watched  him  \ 
eager  eyes,  but  when  they  observed  that  no  unpleasant  result  of  any  I 
followed,  they,  like  the  rude  people  of  Lystra,  gradually  changed  their  mu 
and  said  that  he  was  a  god. 

For  three  months,  until  the  beginning  of  February  opened  the  se* 
navigation,  the  crew  lived  in  Malta ;  and  during  that  time,  owing  once  n 
to  the  influence  of  St.  Paul,  he  and  his  associates  received  the  utmost  kindn 
Not  far  from  the  scene  of  the  shipwreck  lay  the  town  now  called  Alta  Yecc 
the  residence  of  Publius,  the  governor  of  the  island,  who  was  probably  a  le| 
of  the  Praetor  of  Sicily.  Since  Julius  was  a  person  of  distinction,  this  Roi 
official,  who  bore  the  title  of  Protos  ("  First  *) — a  local  designation,  the  a< 
racy  of  which  is  supported  by  inscriptions4 — offered  to  the  centurio 
genial  hospitality,  in  which  Paul  and  his  friends  were  allowed  to  share, 
happened  that  at  that  time  the  father  of  Publius  was  lying  prostrated 
feverish  attacks  complicated  with  dysentery.  St.  Luke  was  a  physician, 
his  skill  was  less  effectual  than  the  agency  of  St.  Paul,  who  went  into 
sick  man's  chamber,  prayed  by  his  bedside,  laid  his  hands  on  him,  and  he; 
him.  The  rumour  of  the  cure  spread  through  the  little  island,  and  causec 
the  sick  inhabitants  to  come  for  help  and  tendance.  We  may  be  sure 
St.  Paul,  though  we  do  not  hear  of  his  founding  any  Church,  yet  losl 
opportunity  of  making  known  the  Gospel.     He  produced  a  deep  and  r. 

1  4>pvyav(*v  (see  Theophrast.  Hist,  Plant  1,  4).  Hence  the  objection  that  Bosqu 
some  distance  from  St.  Paul's  Bay,  is  the  only  place  where  there  is  timber  in  Malta,  d 
to  the  ground,  even  if  there  were  ever  anything  in  it. 

2  The  disappearance  of  the  viper  from  Malta,  if  it  has  disappeared,  is  no  more  str: 
than  its  disappearance  from  Arran.  There  is  a  curious  parallel  to  the  incident  in 
Greek  Anthology.  ("EicTave)  Avypbs  ex1**  T*  H-&TW  irpbs  Kv^ar  e^ox^L  rit\v  cni  y»js  <f>evy<av  jx 
tyeiXojieVi)!';  {Anthol.) 

3  So  when  Charmian  is  bitten,  "  Trembling  she  stood,  and  on  the  sudden  dropp 
Ant.  and  Cleop.  v.  2  (Humphry), 

«  Bochart,  Phaleg.  II.  i.  26.    Uptarot  VLektraCav,  Corp.  Inscr.  Grcec.  5764. 
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favourable  impression,  and  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  respectful  demon- 
Nations.    In  the  shipwreck  the  crew  must  have  lost  all,  except  what  little 
money  they  could  carry  on  their  own  persons;  they  were  therefore  in  deep 
aeed  of  assistance,1   and  this  they  received  abundantly  from  the  love  and 
gratitude  of  the  islanders  to  whom  their  stay  had  caused  so  many  benefits. 
■     Another  Alexandrian  corn-ship,  the  Castor  and  Pollux— more  fortunate 
han  her  shattered  consort— had  wintered  in   the  harbour  of  Valetta-    and 
vhen  navigation  was  again  possible,  Julius  and  his  soldiers  embarked  on 
j)oard  of  her  with  their  prisoners,  and  weighed  anchor  for  Syracuse.     It  was 
,mt  eighty  miles  distant,  and  during  that  day's  voyage  St.  Paul  would  gaze 
or  the  first  time  on  the  giant  cone  of  Etna,  the  first  active  volcano  he  had 
ver  seen.    At  Syracuse  they  waited  three  days  for  a  more  favourable  wind 
unce  it  did  not  come,  they  made  a  circuitous  tack,2  which  brought  them  to 
Ihegium.     Here  again  they  waited  for  a  single  day,  and  as  a  south  wind 
hen  sprang  up,  which  was  exactly  what  they  most  desired,  they  sped  swiftly 
hrough  the  Straits  of  Messina,  between  the  chains  of  snow-clad  hills,  and 
fter  passing  on  their  left  the  huge  and  ever-flashing  cone  of  Stromboli 
nchored  the  next  day,  after  a  splendid  run  of  180  miles,  in  the  lovely  Bay 
f  Puteoli.    The  unfurled  topsail  which  marked  the  Alexandrian  corn-ship 
rouid  give  notice  of  her  arrival  to  the  idlers  of  the  gay  watering-place,  who 
athered  in  hundreds  on  the  mole  to  welcome  with  their  shouts  the  vessels 
inch  brought  the  staff  of  life  to  the  granaries  of  Rome.     Here  Paul  had  the 
nexpected  happiness  to  find  a  little  Christian  Church,  and  the  brethren  begged 
im  to  stay  with  them  seven  days.    This  enabled  them  to  spend  together  a 
abbath  and  a  Sunday,  and  the  privilege  was  granted  by  the  kindly  and  grateful 
alius.    Here,  then,  they  rested,  in  one  of  the  loveliest  of  earthly  scenes 
hen  Vesuvius  was  stiU  a  slumbering  volcano,  clad  to  its  green  summit  with 
mes  and  gardens.     Paul  could  not  have  looked  unmoved  on  the  luxury  and 
agnificence  of  the  neighbouring  towns.      There  was  Baiss,  where,  to  the 
idignation  of  Horace,  the  Roman  nobles  built  out  their  palaces  into  the  sea- 
id  where  the  Caesar  before  whose  judgment-seat  he  was  going  to  stand  had 
lacted  the  hideous  tragedy  of  his  mother's  murder,  and  had  fled,  pursued 
I  her  Furies,  from  place  to  place  along  the  shore.3    In  sight  was  Pandataria 
id  the  other  distant  rocky  islets,  dense  with  exiles  of  the  noblest  rank  where 
gnppa  Postumus,  the  last  of  the  genuine  Caasars,  had  tried  to  stop  the  paa~s 
famine  by  gnawing  the  stuffing  of  his  own  mattress,  and  where  the  daughter 
the  great  Augustus  had  ended,  in  unutterable  wretchedness,  her  life  of 
famy.     Close  by  was  Cumae,  with  its  Sibylline  fame,  and  Pausilypus,  with 
irgil's  tomb,  and  Capreee,  where  twenty-three  years  before   Tiberius  had 
agged  to  the  grave  his  miserable  old  age.     And  within  easy  distance  were 
e  little  towns  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  little  dreaming  as  yet,  in  their 


]  T^a??:    Cf-  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  1 ;  "hoiios,"  Cic.  ad  2>iw.  xvi.  9 

8  ?tw;q3 "    7repieA^I/Te?'  "  fetched  a  compass, P  2  Sam.  v.  33  •  2  KiDgs  iii.  9 
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Greek-like  gaiety  and  many-coloured  brilliance,  how  soon  they  would  be  buri 
by  the  neighbouring  mountain  in  their  total  and  sulphurous  destruction. 

Here,  free  and  among  brethren,  Paul  passed  seven  peaceful  days.  On  t 
eighth  they  started  for  Rome,  which  was  only  distant  a  hundred  and  foi 
miles.  News  of  their  arrival  had  reached  the  brethren,  and  when  they  h 
gone  about  a  hundred  miles,  past  Capua,  and  through  the  rich  vineyards 
Italy,  and  then  through  the  Pomptine  Marshes,  Paul  and  Luke  and  Ar 
tarchus,  among  the  bargees  and  hucksters  who  thronged  Appii  Forui 
caught  sight  of  a  body  of  Christians,  who  had  come  no  less  than  forty  mi] 
to  welcome  them.  Farther  than  this  they  could  not  have  come,  since  the 
were  two  ways  of  reaching  Rome  from  Appii  Forum,  and  the  centurion  mig 
have  preferred  the  less  fatiguing  journey  by  the  canal.  Ten  miles  further  c 
at  Tres  Tabernse,  they  found  another  group  of  brethren  awaiting  the 
Though  there  were  a  few  who  loved  him  at  Rome,  Paul  knew  the  power,  i 
multitude,  and  the  turbulence  of  the  vast  assemblage  of  synagogues  in  i 
great  city,  and  on  their  favour  or  opposition  much  of  his  future  destiny  mti 
humanly  speaking,  depend.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  when  he  saw  i 
little  throng  of  Christians  he  should  thank  God,  and  take  courage  from  tl 
proof  of  their  affection.  Nothing  cheered  and  inspired  him  somuisLasJiu"- 
sympathvr  and  the  welcome  ofjhese  brethren  must  have  touched  with 
brightness  of  a  happy  omen  his  approach  to  a  city  which,  greatly  as  he  1 
longed  to  see  it,  he  was  now  to  enter  under  circumstances  far  more  pain 
than  he  had  ever  had  reason  to  expect. 

And  so  through  scenes  of  ever-deepening  interest,  and  along  a  road  m< 
and  more  crowded  with  stately  memorials,  the  humble  triumph  of  the  Lor 
slave  and  prisoner  swept  on.  St.  Paul  had  seen  many  magnificent  cities,  1 
never  one  which  was  approached  by  a  road  so  regular  and  so  costly  in  constr 
tion.  As  they  passed  each  well-known  object,  the  warm-hearted  bretlr 
would  point  out  to  him  the  tombs  of  the  Scipios  and  Cseeilia  Metella,  and 
thousands  of  other  tombs  with  all  their  architectural  beauty,  and  striking  h 
reliefs  and  touching  inscriptions;  and  the  low  seats  for  the  accommodatioE 
travellers  at  every  forty  feet ;  and  the  numberless  statues  of  the  Dei  Yial 
and  the  roadside  inns,  and  the  endless  streams  of  carriages  for  travellers 
every  rank—humble  birotae  and  comfortable  rhedae,  and  stately  carpents 
and  the  lecticae  or  palanquins  borne  on  the  necks  of  slaves,  from  which 
occupants  looked  luxuriously  down  on  throngs  of  pedestrians  passing  to  i 
from  the  mighty  capital  of  the  ancient  world. 

"  What  conflux  issuing  forth  or  passing  in ; 
Prsetors,  Proconsuls  to  their  provinces 
Hasting,  or  on  return,  in  robes  of  state, 
Lictors  and  rods,  the  ensigns  of  their  power, 
Legions  and  cohorts,  turms  of  horse  and  wings ; 
Or  embassies  from  regions  far  remote, 
In  various  habits,  on  the  Appian  road  .  . 
Dusk  faces  with  white  silken  turbans  wreathed.*8 

i  Eor.  Sat>  I.  v.  4. 
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How  many  a  look  of  contemptuous  curiosity  would  be  darted  at  the  chained 
risoner  and  his  Jewish  fiiends  as  they  passed  along  with  their  escort  of 
)ldiers !  But  Paul  could  bear  all  this  while  he  felt  that  he  would  not  be 
tterly  lonely  amid  the  vast  and  densely-crowded  wilderness  of  human  habita- 
ons,  of  which  ho  first  caught  sight  as  he  mounted  the  slope  of  the  Alban 
ills. 

Perhaps  as  they  left  the  Alban  hills  on  the  right,  the  brethren  would  tell 
te  Apostle  the  griin  annals   of  the  little  temple  which  had  been  built 

J  I  \\\  "  that  dim  lake  which  sleeps 

|  /  J  Beneath  Aricia's  trees, 

/  The  trees  in  whose  dim  shadow 

The  ghastly  priest  doth  reign, 
The  priest  who  slew  the  slayer 
And  shall  himself  be  slain." 

nd  so  through  ever-lengthening  rows  of  suburban  villas,  and  ever-thickening 
irongs  of  people,  they  would  reach  the  actual  precincts  of  the  city,  catch 
afht  of  the  Capitol  and  the  imperial  palace,  pass  through  the  grove  and  by 
e  fountain  of  Egeria,  with  its  colony  of  begging  Jews,1  march  past  the 
rramid  of  0.  Cestius,  under  the  arch  of  Drusus,  through  tho  dripping 
ipenian  gate,2  leave  the  Circus  Maximus  on  the  left,  and  pass  on  amid 
mples,  and  statues,  and  triumphal  arches,  till  they  reached  the  Excubito- 
t*ra,  or  barracks  of  that  section  of  the  Praetorian  cohorts  whose  turn  it  was 
keep  immediate  guard  over  the  person  of  the  Emperor.  It^ajUhnaJihaJL 
e  dream  of  Paul's  life  was  appn-mplishndj  wTiri  ih^  that  in  March,  A.D.  61, ; 
thejseventh  year  of  the  reign  of  NeroT  under  thejgonsulship  of  Caesonnius 
Btus  and  Petooidus  TnrpiliannsT  hfl^rit^f^gnrnftf 

gmthfi-dbar^aollhe  ^enflBon  J^3nis^n^grtEoiigh  we  can  hardly  suppose 
at  he  would  entirely  forget  and  neglect  henceforth  his  noble  prisoner,  to  whom 
God's  providence  he  owed  his  own  life  and  the  safety  of  the  other  prisoners 
trusted  to  him.  Officially,  however,  his  connexion  with  them  was  closed 
len  he  had  handed  thorn  over  to  the  charge  of  the  Praefect  of  the  Praetorian 
ards.  From  this  time  forward,  and  indeed  previously,  there  had  always 
en  two  Praefecti  Praetorio,  but  during  this  year  a  single  person  held  the 
wer  of  that  great  office,  the  honest  and  soldierly  Afranius  Burrus.3  So  far, 
iul  was  fortunate,  for  JBurrns^as  an  upright  and  humane  officer,  was  not 
tely4p^treat with  needless  seventy jmsoner  wlww^s^ coinpre- 
asible  charge—of  none  at  any  rate  which  a  Roman  would  consider  worth 
sntiomng-r-and  who  had  won  golden  opinions  both  from  the  Procurators  of 
daea  and  from  the  centurion  who  had  conducted  him  from  Jerusalem.  A 
lgar  and  careless  tyrant  might  have  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
ne  fanatical  Sicarius,  such  as  at  that  time  swarmed  throughout  Judaea,  and 
have  thrust  him  into  a  hopeless  and  intolerable  captivity.     But  the  good 

I  3AUY'  Sat-.™-  1?.  »  Porta  di  S.  Sebastiano. 

*£?*     XXV?1,  ••  '  Tr/V"™™**™*    Trajan  op.  Plin.  Epp.  x.  65,  "Vinctus  mitti  ad 
efcctos  prcctoru  raei  debet." 
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word  of  Julius,  and  the  kindly  integrity  of  Burrus,  were  invaluable  to  hir 

and  he  was  merely  subjected  to  that  kind  of  cusiodia  militaris  which  wi 

known  as  observatio.    FoxJhe_j&r^iihree_days  he  wasJiospitably  received 

some  member  of  the  Christian  community,1  and  was  afterwards  allowed 

hire^ajod^mgof  Es^own^jwith  free  leave  to  communicate  with  his  friends  boi 

by  letter  and  by  personal  intercourse.    The  trial  of  having  a  soldier  chain* 

to  him  indeed  continued,  but  that  was  inevitable  under  the  Roman  system. 

was  in  mitigation  of  this  intolerable  concomitant  of  his  imprisonment  that  t! 

goodwill  of  his  Roman  friends  might  be  most  beneficially  exercised.    At  i 

best,  it  was  an  infliction  which  it  required  no  little  fortitude  to  endure,  and 

a  Jew  it  would  be  far  more  painful  than  for  a  Gentile.     Two  Gentiles  mig 

have  much  in  common ;  they  would  be  interested  in  common  topics,  actual 

by  common  principles ;  but  a  Jew  and  Gentile  would  be  separated  by  muti 

antipathies,  and  liable  to  the  incessant  friction  of  irritating  peculiarities.  Tl 

St.  Paul  deeply  felt  this  annoyance  may  be  seen  from  his  allusions  to 

"hrmds^  or  his  "coupling-  chain JJ  in  every  Epistle  of  the  Captivity.     Wl 

the  first  Agrippa  had  been  flung  into  prison  by  Tiberius,  Antonia,  out 

friendship  for  his  family,  had  bribed  the  Praetorian  Prefect  Macro  to  p 

him  under  the  charge  of  a  kind  centurion,  and  to  secure  as  far  as  possible  t' 

the  soldiers  coupled  to  him  should  be  good-tempered  men.     Some  small  moas 

of  similar  consideration  may  have  been  extended  to  Paul ;  but  the  service 

irksome,  and  there  must  have  been  some  soldiers  whose  morose  and  sul 

natures  caused  to  their  prisoner  a  terrible  torture.     Yet  even  over  these  coa 

uneducated  Gentiles,  the  courtesy,  the  gentleness,  the  *  sweet  reasonablene 

of  the  Apostle,  asserted  its  humanising  control.     If  he  was  chained  to 

soldier,  the  soldier  was  also  chained  to  him,  and  during  the  dull  hours  unti] 

was  relieved,  many  a  guardsman  might  be  glad  to  hear  from  such  lips,  in 

their  immortal  novelty,  the  high  truths  of  the  Christian  faith.     Qui-oi- 

worst  trials  the  Apostle's  cheerful  faith  created  the  opportunities  of  his  higl 

usefulness,  and  f  roinlhe  necessities  of  his  long-j^ntinued  imprisonment  ai 

ft^RSion'of  Gospel  truths  throughout  the  finest  regimentot  thafarmy  wl 

lessthan  acentury  later  was  i^^^ber_among  its^contingents  a  "  fhundel 

lefflonT^linTlnless  than  three  centuries  was  to  supplant  the" silver  eagle* 

the  empire  by  the  then  detested  badge  of  a  slave's  torture  and  a  murdei 

punishment. 

It  was  one  of  the  earliest  cares  of  the  Apostle  to  summon  together 
leading  members  of  the  Roman  Ghetto,  and  explain  to  them  his  posit 
Addressing  them  as  "  brethren/'  he  assured  them  he  had  neither  opposed 
people  nor  contravened  their  hereditary  institutions.  In  spite  of  this  he 
been  seized  at  Jerusalem,  and  handed  over  to  the  Romaic  power.  Yet 
Romans,  after  examining  him,  had  declared  him  entirely  innocent,  and  wi 
have  been  glad  to  liberate  him  had  not  the  opposition  of  the  Jews  compe 
him  to  appeal  to  Cassar.      But  he  was  anxious  to  inform  them  that  by 

I  xxvili.  23,  «?  w  £mav.    Cf .  Philem.  22 ;  Acts  xxl.  16. 
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ppeal  he  did  not  intend  in  any  way  to  set  the  Roman  authorities  against  his 
sm  nation,  and  that  the  cause  of  the  chain  he  wore  was  his  belief  in  the  fulfil- 
tent  of  that  Messianic  hope  in  which  all  Israel  shared. 

The  reply  of  the  Jews  was  very  diplomatic.    Differences  within  their  own 
lie,  connected  as  we  have  seen  with  the  name  of  Christ,  had  kindled  such  anger 
id  alarm  against  them,  that  less  than  ten  years  before  this  time  they  had 
iffered  the  ruinous  indignity  of  being  banished  from  Rome  by  an  edict  of 
laudius.     That  edict  had  been  tacitly  permitted  to  fall  into  desuetude  J  but 
ie  Jews  wore  anxious  not  to  be  again  subjected  to  so  degrading  an  infliction, 
bey  therefore  returned  a  vague  answer,  declaring— whether  truthfully  or  not 
9  cannot  say— that  neither  by  letter  nor  by  word  of  mouth  had  they  received 
ty  charge  against  the  Apostle's  character.     It  was  true  that,  if  any  Jews  had 
.en  deputed  to  carry  before  Caesar  the  accusation  of  the  Sanhedrin,  they  could 
Jy  have  started  at  the  same  time  as  Julius,  and  would  therefore  have  been 
layed  by  the  same  storms.     The  Jews  wished,  however,  to  learn  from  Paul 
9  particular  opinions,  for,  as  he  was  a  professed  Christian,  they  could  only 
y  that  that  sect  was  everywhere  spoken  against1    It  is  obvious  that  this 
swer  was  meant  to  say  as  little  as  possible.    It  is  inconceivable  that  the  Jews 
ould  never  have  heard  anything  said  against  St.  Paul;   but  being  keen 
servers  of  the  political  horizon,  and  se^gJ^W^^^    fftv^irahly  regarded 
_people  of  disjiagtiojvthey  did  not  chooso  to  ombroil  themselves  in  any 
arrel  with  him.     Nor  does  their  professed  ignorance  at  all  disprove  the 
tstence  of  a  Christian  community  so  important  as  that  to  which  St.  Paul  had 
dressed  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans.2    The  Jews  could  boast  of  one  or  two 
ble  proselytes ;  and  it  is  possible  that  Pomponia  Gracina,3  wife  of  Plautius, 
e  of  the  conquerors  of  Britain,  may  have  been  a  Christian.     But  if  so  she 
i  long  been  driven  into  the  deepest  seclusion,4  and  the  conversion  of  the 
nsular  Flavius  Clemens,  and  his  wife,  Flavia  Domitilla,  who  were  martyred 
Domitian,  did  not  take  place  till  some  time  afterwards.    The  Christian 
lurch  was  composed  of  the  humblest  elements,  and  probably  its  Jewish  and 
utile  members  formed  two  almost  distinct   communities  under  separate 
>sbyters.«     Now,  with  uncircumcised  Gentile  Christians  of  the  lowest  rank 

,^/?n7*?Wli+wdl  l&7'      Se?  TaC'  Ann'  xv*  44  5  Suet-  X*.  16;  and,  doubtles* 

giaffiti  of  the  catacombs  are  only  successors  of  others  still  earlier  iust  as  are  the 

eous  «tonm?  i .gainst  which  the  dhristian  apologists  appeal  (TerT A$U "£?).** 

In  Rom.  i  8  St.  Paul  tells  the  Roman  Christians  that  their  faith  is  proclaimed  in 

.m^T^  N0-0IVL fami£ar  ^his  ^  would  see  m°re  to  tU>  than  the  fa'our^ 
3  mention  of  them  m  the  scattered  Christian  Churches  which  he  visited.     To  St  Paul 

mSJ^^9  tU  Tld  S°F*  the  world  in  th*  »M»t  of  which  he  Uved,  i.,  I 
ifcmfn  nf  ^Ti  comm*mi™  T^ch  he  ^  funded.  Renan  remarks,  that  in  read  ™ 
qamin  of  TMdela,  one  would  imagine  that  there  was  no  one  in  the  world  but  Jew^ 

i  Twv  niS  P*  Ba*outa^  that  #*»  was  no  one  in  the  world  but  MosUm.  ' 

On  this  lady  see  Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  32. 

»  ncfJfaSr^f.ly  *ried  h7h?Z  husband,  and  acquitted,  in  A.D.  57. 
Paul  wf S^W^T!'  P;v?19A  ,Jt  {*  at  any  rate  a  m°st  remarkable  fact  that,  when 
■  w^ntSEST*18      ^™?^*™  only  of  the  Judaic  Christians  snowed 
nded  2^^^nftl^,..M"k  tnd  Jesu8>  whose  8urname  of  Justus,  if  it  be 
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the  leading  Jews  would  not  be  likely  to  hold  any  intercourse,  even  if  they  we 

SlwrfSi  existence.    But  is  it  remembered  that  Rome  at  tins   .me  was 

77oi  more  than  two  million  inhabitantsP    Is  there  any  «*>^y  J 

Long  so  many  myriads,  a  small  and  strugghng  sect  might    to  outwdei 

IZZ  utterly  unknown?    The  immense  weight  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Roma 

fu'shes  no  proof  that  the  Church  to  which  it  was  addressed  was  one  whi 

the  world  would  regard  as  of  any  importance.    The  Sandemanians  or  Glass,! 

are  rChristian  body  in  London,  and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  some  emxne 

member  of  their  body,  like  the  late  Mr.  Faraday,  might  address  to  them 

X  of  deep  significance;  would  it  be  any  sufficient  reason  to  deny  th 

existence  if  ft  was  found  that  the  Archdeacons  and  Rural  Deans  of  Loud 

had  barelv  so  much  as  heard  of  their  peculiar  tenets  f 

Since  hoover,  the  Romish  Jews  professed  a  wish  for  further  ! nformafa, 
St  Paul  be<W  them  to  fix  their  own  day  to  hear  what  he  had  to  set  bef< 
*em  Theflme  to  him  in  considerable  numbers.  That  only  the  heads 
he^omSty  can  have  been  invited  is  clear.  St.  Paul's  abode  could  o, 
K  acZrodated  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  ^.fff^ 
thi  time  are  believed  to  have  amounted  to  60,000.  It  is  said  tnat  there  w 
seven  s^agogues  in  Rome^  and  the  officers  of  these  Wf-  ™ 
probabirbe  a!  many  as  Paul  could  hope  to  address  at  once     Al   day  la 

from  dawn  till  evening.  *»  «*  befora  tllem  Ws  V*™™1  ^T™7  ' 
Us  seriTral  argument!.  That  they  were  not  wholly  unimpressed,  appe 
faomSe  length  of  the  discussion ;  but  while  a  few  were  convinced  .oft 
disbelieved.  The  debate  acquired  towards  its  conclusion  a  somewhat  star 
emphasLTand  before  it  broke  up  Paul  addressed  the  dissentients  , 
rmeS  of  his  old  fiery  energy,  applying  to  them  the  passage  of  Isa 
on!  quoted  by  our  Lord  Himself,  which  said  that  they  should  not  see 
ZZ  bemuse  they  would  not,  and  that  their  blindness  and  deafness  wer 
p 2Ll  Z^nJe  of  the  grossnesS  of  their  hearts  An I  hen  ho  sxor 
warned  them  that  the  salvation  of  God  was  now  sent  to  the  Gentiles,  and  i 
the  Gentiles  would  listen  to  its  gracious  offer. 

Henceforth  St.  Paul  took  his  own  fine,  opening  no  further  communica< 
witf  Z  obTtinate  fellow-countrymen.  ^Ltwoih^ars^niaine, 
Sme,  a fettered^nrisoner^but  Uvi^inS^^redk^^he* 

b^s^2^aas^orke^^4^^E^^tbe]7f; 

auiet  and  holy  Timotheus  perhal^actelTas  his  amanuensis  and  certa 
shotd^ all  the  tendemi  of  a  son ; «  the  J^v^ivatedLuko  was 
SriogW^^ii^y^11'5  AristarchuT^eaTn^Tcloselya 
l^^Z^t^Tur^io^viBonor;^  Tychicus  brough  him  D 
bZ  EphesuV  Epaphroditus  warmed  his  heart  by  the  contrd.ut.onsw 
Sowed  the  generous  affection  of  Philippic  Epaphras  came  to  consult 

B  ^  .   ,v.    ,  „  ...   Kin  2  Yer.  29  is  not  found  in  a,  A,  B,  E. 

»  ££?  nol  «i"  Mi.  the  E.  V..  but  " lodging '•-neritarium  conduct*, 
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bout  the  heresies  which  were  beginning  to  creep  into  the  Churches  of 
laodicea,  Hierapolis,  and  Colossse ; l  Mark,  dear  to  the  Apostle  as  the  cousin 
i  Barnabas,  more  than  made  up  for  his  former  defection  by  his  present 
mstancy ;  2  and  Demas  had  not  yet  shaken  the  good  opinion  which  he  at  first 
ispirod.3  Now  and  then  some  interesting  episode  of  his  ministry,  like  the 
sit  and  conversion  of  Onesimus,  came  to  lighten  the  tedium  of  his  confine- 
ent.4  Nor  was  his  time  spent  fruitlessly,  as,  in  some  measure,  it  had  been  at 
aesarea.  Throughout  the  whole  period  he  continued  heralding  the  kingdom 
:  God,  and  teaching  about  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  all  openness  of  speech 
llnmolestedly.,, 

With  that  one  weighty  word  a/co>\tW,  we  lose  the  help  of  the  Acts  of  the 
postles.  From  the  Epistles  of  the  imprisonment  we  learn  that,  chained 
ough  he  was  in  one  room,  even  the  oral  teaching  of  the  Apostle  won  many 
nverts,  of  whom  some  at  least  were  in  positions  of  influence  ;  and  that — as 
ldier  after  soldier  enjoyed  the  inestimable  privilege  of  being  chained  to  him 
not  his  bonds  only,  but  also  his  Gospel,  became  known  throughout  the 
bole  body  of  Praetorian  guards.  But  besides  this,  God  overruledthese  two 
ars  of  imprisonment  in  Rome  for  the  benefit  of  thewhole  world.  Two 
iprisonments,  away  from  books,  away  from  all  public  opportunities  for 
eaching,  each  of  two  years  long,  with  only  a  terrible  shipwreck  interpolated 
tween  them — how  sad  an  interruption  to  most  minds  would  these  havo 
emed  to  be  !  Yet  in  the  first  of  theso  two  imprisonments,  if  nothing  else 
is  achieved,  we  can  perceive  that  his  thoughts  were  ripening  more  and  more 
silent  growth  ;  and  in  that  second  imprisonment  he  wrote  the  letters  which 
ve  enabled  him  to  exercise  a  far  wider  influence  on  the  Church  of  Christ 
roughout  the  world  than  though  ho  had  been  all  the  while  occupied  in 
nnons  in  every  synagogue  and  missionary  journeys  in  every  land, 


CHAPTER   XLY. 
st.  Paul's  sojourn  in  rome. 

Tl6\ip  iviro/i^y  ri}5  o\Kovfi4vrts. — Athen.  Dcipncs,  1120. 
"  Fumum  et  opes  strepituinque  Romae." — Hor.  Card,  iii.  29,  12, 

\  Paul's  arrival  at  Rome  was  in  many  respects  the  culminating  point  of  _ 

*  Apostolic  career,  and  as  he  continued  to  work  there  for  so  long  a  time, 
is  both  important  and  interesting  to  ascertain  the  state  of  things  with  which 

came  in  contact  during  that  long  stay. 

Of  tho  city  itself  it  is  probable  that  ho  saw  little  or  nothing  until  ho  was 

1  Col.  i.  7  ;  iv.  12.  2  Coir  iv,  xo  ;  Philem.  24 ;  2  Tim.  iv,  11, 

*  Col.  i=r.  14;  Philem.  24;  2  Tim.  iv.  10.  4  Coi.  iv.  9 ;  Philem.  10. 
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liberated,  except  such  a  glimpse  of  it  as  he  may  have  caught  on  his  way  to  hi 

place  of  confinement.     Aljjumgh  ^iq  frimrlfl  ha<*  frAft  wwaar  to  himT  he  wa 

not  permitted  to  visit  them,  nor  could  a  chained  Jewish  prisoner  walk  aboi 

with  his  guarding  soldier.     Yet  on  his  way  to  the  Praetorian  barracks  he  mm 

have  seen  something  of  the  narrow  and  tortuous  streets,  as  well  as  of  the  grei 

open  spaces  of  ancient  Eome ;  something  of  the  splendour  of  its  public  edifice 

and  the  meanness  of  its  lower  purlieus ;  something  of  its  appalling  contras 

between  the  ostentatious  luxury  of   inexhaustible  wealth,  and  the  painfi 

squalor  of  chronic  pauperism.1    And  during  his  stay  he  must  have  seen 

hoard  much  of   the  dangers  which  beset  those  densely-crowded  masses^ 

human  beings ; 2  of  men  Injured  by  the  clumsy  carrucae  rumbling  along  wil 

huge  stones  or  swaying  pieces  of  timber;3   of  the  crashing  fall  of  hous- 

raised  on  weak  foundations  to  storey  after  storey  of  dangerous  height;4 

women  and  children  trampled  down  amid  the  rush  of  an  idle  populace 

witness  the  horrid  butcheries  of  the  amphitheatre;  of  the  violence  of  night 

marauders;  of  the  irresistible  fury  of  the  many  conflagrations.5     It  is  obvio 

that  he  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  seek  a  lodging  in  the  Jewish  quart 

beyond  the  Tiber,  since  he  would  be  obliged  to  consult  the  convenience  of  t 

successions  of  soldiers  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  guard  over  him.     It 

indeed  possible  that  he  might  have  been  located  near  the  Excubitorium,  h 

it  seems  more  likely  that  the  Praetorians  who  were  settled  there  were  1 

much  occupied  with  the  duties  thrown  on  them  by  their  attendance  at 

palace  to  leave  them  leisure  to  guard  an  indefinite  number  of  prisone 

We  infer,  therefore,  that  Paul's  "hired  apartment"  was  within  close  ran 

of  the  Praetorian  camp.     Among  the  prisoners  there  confined  he  might  ha 

seen  the  Jewish  priests  who  had  been  sent  to  Rome  by  Felix,  and  who  w 

from  their  nation  so  much  approval  by  the  abstinence  which  they  endured 

the  determination  that  they  would  not  be  defiled  by  any  form  of  uncle 

meat.6    Here,  too,  he  may  have  seen  Caradoc,  the  British  prince  whose  her 

resistance  and  simple  dignity  extorted  praise  even  from  Eoman  enemic 

The  fact  that  he  was  not  in  the  crowded  city  precincts  would  enable  him 

less  cost  to  get  a  better  room  than  the  stifling  garrets  which  Juvenal 

feelingly  describes  as  at   once  ruinously  expensive  and  distressingly  inc 

venient.     r^rWW  +Tm.+,  Vift.anw  a  prisoner  his  life  was  not  dull.    If  he  1 

to  suffer  from  deep  discouragements,  he  could  also  thank  God  for  man 

happy  alleviation  of  his  lot.      He  had  indeed  to  bear  the  sickness  of  | 

deferred,  and  put  up  with  the  bitterness  of  "  the  law's  delays."     His  trial 

Indefinitely  postponed— perhaps  by  the  loss,  during  shipwreck,  of  the  elogi 

of  Festus;  by  the  non-appearance  of  his  accusers ;  by  their  plea  for  time 

procure  the  necessary  witnesses ;  or  by  the  frivolous  and  inhuman  carelessr 

i  Juv.  Sat.  Hi.  126-189. 

a  Juv.  Sat.  iii.  235 ;  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  38. 

»  Juv.  Sat.  Hi.  254-261 ;  Mart  v.  22. 

4  Juv.  iii.  197,  tea.  !  *L  239,  seg.,190    23L 

6  j,>«  Met  3  7  Tao.  Ann.  xn.  38 ;  //.  Hi  4* 
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f  the  miserable  youth  who  was  then  the  emperor  of  the  world.  He  was 
kddened  at  the  rejection  of  Ids  teaching  by  his  unconverted  countrymen,  and 
i  the  dishke  and  suspicion  of  Judaising  Christians.     He  could  not  but  feel 

sheartened  that  some  should  be  preaching  Christ  with  the  base  and  conten- 
ds motive  of  adding  affliction  to  his  bonds.»    His  heart  must  have  been 
tanetunes  dismayed  by  the  growth  of  subtle  heresies  in  the  infant  Church* 
lut,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  safe  for  the  present  from  the  incessant  perils 
id  tumults  of  the  past  twenty  years;  and  he  was  deprived  of  the  possibility, 
Id  therefore  exempt  from  the  hard  necessity,  of  earning  by  incessant  toil  his 
lily  bread.    And  again,  if  he  was  neglected  by  Jews  and  Judaisors,  he  was 
Rentable  to  many  of  the  Gentiles;  if  his  Gospel  was  mutilated  by  unworthy 
•eaehers,  still  Christ  was  preached ;  if  his  bonds  were  irksome,  they  inspired 
hers  with  zeal  and  courage;  if  one  form  of  activity  had  by  God's  will  been 
strained,  others  were  still  open  to  him,  aad-ghile  he  was  str^W™ 
atent  Clmrcliea  by  his  letters  and  emi^sarjes^hajgasmaking  God's  message 
ISimmoj^md-aeiw^id^tJnJmporial  Rome.    Hel^dpria"ched  with  but 
Mil  success  in  Athens,  which  had  been  pre-eminently  the  home  of  intellect; 
it  he  was  daily  reaping  the  fruit  of  his  labours  in  the  city  of  empire— the 
j  which  had  snatched  the  sceptre  from  the  decrepit  hands  of  her  elder 
iter— the  capital  of  that  race  which  represented  the  law,  the  order,  and  the 
andeur  of  the  world. 

That  many  of  the  great  or  the  noble  resorted  to  his  teaching  is  wholly 
probable,  nor  is  there  a  particle  of  truth  in  the  tradition  which,  by  tho  aid 
spurious  letters,  endeavoured  to  represent  the  philosopher  Seneca  as  one  of 
i  friends  and  correspondents.     We  have  seen  that  Galho  prided  himself 

ignoring  his  very  existence;  and  it  is  certain  that  Seneca  would  have 
ired,  in  this  as  in  all  other  respects,  the  sentiments  of  his  brother.  In  his 
luminous  writings  he  never  so  much  as  alludes  to  the  Christians,  and  if  he 
I  done  so  he  would  have  used  exactly  the  same  language  as  that  so  freely 
>pted  many  years  later-and,  therefore,  when  there  was  far  less  excuse 
•  it-even  by  such  enlightened  spirits  as  Pliny,  Tacitus,  Epictetus,  and 

Aurehus.    Nothing  can  less  resemble  the  inner  spirit  of  Christianity  than 

pompous  and  empty  vaunt  of  that  dilettante  Stoicism  which  Seneca 
ifessed  in  every  letter  and  treatise,  and  which  he  belied  by  the  whole  tenor 
his  life.  There  were,  indeed,  some  great  moral  principles  which  he  was 
Med  to  see,  and  to  which  he  gave  eloquent  expression,  but  they  belonged 
Jio  spirit  of  an  ago  when  Christianity  was  in  the  air,  and  when  the  loftiest 
ures  sick  with  disgust  or  with  satiety  of  the  universal  vice,  took  refuge  in 

gathered  experiences  of  the  wise  of  every  age.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
teca  ever  heard  more  than  the  mere  name  of  the  Christians;  and  of  the 
rS    I ,    ^  8P      3  ™ih  incurabl°  disdara-    The  ordinary  life  of  the  wealthy 

noble  Eoman  of  St.  Paul's  day  was  too  much  divided  between  abject 
w  and  unspeakable  depravity  to  be  reached  by  anything  short  of  a 
aculous  awakening. 

1  Phil.  i.  16.  s  i^  Epistles,  pdsst*. 
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"  On  that  hard  Pagan  world  disgust 
And  secret  loathing  fell ; 
Deep  weariness  and  sated  lust 
Made  human  life  a  hell. 
"  In  his  cool  hail,  with  haggard  eyes, 
The  Roman  nohle  lay ; 
He  drove  abroad  in  furious  guise 
Along  the  Appian  Way. 
«  He  made  a  feast,  drank  fast  and  fierce, 
And  crowned  his  hair  with  flowers— 
No  easier  nor  no  quicker  passed 
The  impracticable  hours." 

The  condition  of  the  lower  classes  rendered  them  more  hopeful  subje 
for  the  ennobling  influences  of  the  faith  of  Christ.     It  is  true  that  they  a 
lived  in  the  midst  of  abominations.    But  to  them  vice  stood  forth  in  all 
bare  and  revolting  hideousness,  and  there  was  no  wealth  to  gild  its  anguishi 
reactions.      Life  and  its  temptations  wore  a  very  different  aspect  to 
master  who  could  lord  it  over  the  souls  and  bodies  of  a  thousand  helpl 
minions,  and  to  the  wretched  slave  who  was  the  victim  of  his  caprice  a 
tyranny.     As  in  every  city  where  the  slaves    far    outnumbered  the  f 
population,  thev  had  to  be  kept  in  subjection  by  laws  ot  terrible  seventy. 
it  is  no  wonder"  that  in  writing  to  a  Church  of  which  so  many  members  w 
in  this  s«l  condition,  St.  Paul  had  thought  it  necessary  to  warn  them  ot 
duty  of  obedience  and  honour  towards  the  powers  that  be.*    The  house  c 
wealthy  Roman  contained  slaves  of  every  rank,  of  every  nation,  and  ot  ev 
accomplishment,  who  could  be  numbered  not  by  scores,  but  by  hundreds  ^. 
master  might  kiU  or  torture  his  slaves  with  impunity,  but  if  one  ot  th 
goaded  to  passionate  revenge  by  intolerable  wrong,  ventured  to  raise  a  ii. 
Lainst  his  owner,  the  whole  familia,  with  their  wives  and  chddren,  howc 
innocent,  were  put  to  death.'    The  Roman  lady  looked  lovely  at  the  ban* 
but  the  slave  girl  who  arranged  a  curl  wrong  had  been  alreauy  branded  t 
a  hot  iron.3     The  triclvma  of  a  banquet  might  gleam  with  jewelled 
myrrhine  cups,  but  if  a  slave  did  but  drop  by  accident  one  crys  al  ra«s 
might  be  flung  then  and  there  to  feed  the  lampreys  in  his  master  s  fish* 
The  8enator  and  the  knight  might  loll  upon  cusliions  in  the  amphiUu. 
and  look  on  luxuriously  at  the  mad  struggles  of  the  gladiators,  but  to 
gladiator  this  meant  the  endurance  of  all  the  detestable   savagery  of  ^ 
lanista,  and  the  taking  of  a  horrible  oath  that,  "  like  a  genuine  gkdiator 
would  allow  himself  to  be  bound,  burned,  beaten,  or  kdled  at  his  owner  s  * 

*  The^ef ssttyfor  this  law  had  beeu  openly  argued  in  the  Senate,  an<3 1  it  was >  p 
force^r  fvery  yea,,  ^^ZlTt^^^lit^^ 

™jiw.  8J£24 ;  Becker,  Charieles,  H.  53 ;  Gallus,  ii.  134. 

*  Petron.  Satyr.,  p.  117  (Sen.  Ep.  "). 
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here  were,  doubtless,  many  kind  masters  at  Borne ;  but  the  system  of  slavery 
is  in  itself  irredeemably  degrading,  and  we  cannot  wondor,  but  can  only 
joice,  that,  from  Cesar's  household  downwards,  there  were  many  in  this 
ndition  who  found  in  Christian  teaching  a  light  and  peace  from  heaven, 
owever  low  their  earthly  lot,  they  thus  attained  to  a  faith  so  sure  and  so 
asolatory  that  in  the  very  catacombs  they  surrounded  the  grim  memorials 
death  with  emblems  of  peace  and  beauty,  and  made  the  ill-spelt  jargon  of 
sir  quaint  illiterate  epitaphs  the  expression  of  a  radiant  happiness  and  an 
mitable  hope. 

From  the  Roman  aristocracy,  then,  Paul  had  little  to  expect  and  little  to 
*;  their  whole  life— physical,  moral,  intellectual— moved  on  a  different 
me  from  his.  It  was  among  the  masses  of  the  populace  that  he  mainly 
ped  for  converts  from  the  Gentiles,  andjt  wns  from  the  Jews,  onjhe  n™ 
ag^and  the  Emperor,  on  the  other,  that  he  had  jnostjo  dread.  The  first 
rible  blow  wHchwas  aimed  at  any  Church  among  the  Gentiles  was  dealt 
the  Emperor,  and  the  hand  of  the  Emperor  was  not  improbably  guided  by 
►  secret  malice  of  the  Jews.  That  blow,  indeed—the  outburst  of  the 
ronian  persecution— St.  Paul  escaped  for  a  time  by  the  guiding  Providence 
ich  liberated  him  from  his  imprisonment  just  before  the  great  fire  of 
me;  but  since  he  escaped  it  for  a  time  only,  and  since  it  fell  on  many 
om  he  had  taught  and  loved,  we  will  conclude  this  chapter  by  a  glance  at 
se  two  forces  of  Antichrist  in  the  imperial  city. 

1.  The  importance  of  the  Jews  at  Rome  began,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the 
s  of   Pompeius.1     Julius  Caesar— who,   as  Philo  informs  us,    felt    an 
lisguised  admiration  for  the  manly  independence  with  which  they  held 
tnselves  aloof    from  that  all  but  idolatrous  adulation  into  which    the 
enerate  Romans  wore  so  ready  to  plunge— allowed  them  to  settle  in  a  large 
net  beyond  the  Tiber,  and  yearly  to  send  deputies  and  temple-tribute  to 
r  holy  city.     From  that  time  forward  they  were  the  incessant  butt  for  the 
'-scornful,  half -alarmed  wit  and  wrath  of  the  Roman  writers.     The  district 
gned  to  them— being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wharfs  where  the  barges 
a  Ostia  were  accustomed  to  unlade— was  particularly  suitable  for  the  retail 
le  in  which  they  were  mainly  occupied.2     They  increased  with  almost 
edible  rapidity.     Their  wisp  of  hay  and  the  basket,  which  wore  their  sole 
ngings,  and  were  adopted  to  secure  them  from  the  danger  of  unclean 
ts,  were  known  in  every  quarter.     Martial  describes  how  Jewish  hawkers 
w  his  morning  slumbers  with  their  bawling,  and  Juvenal  complains  of  the 

in  which  their  gipsy-like  women  got  themselves  smuggled  into  the 
loirs  of  rich  and  silly  ladies  to  interpret  their  dreams.3    Others  of  them 
i  a  supple  versatility  which  would  have  done  credit  to  the  Greeks  them- 

Cio.  pro  FUicc.  28;  Jos.  c  Apion.  i.  7;  Tao.  Ann.  11  85;  Philo,  Leg.  ad  Gaium, 
Mart,  t  41,  3;  x.  5,  3;  Juv.  iv.  116;  v.  8;  xiv.  134, 
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selves,  thrust  themselves  into  every  house  and  every  profession,  flung  the 
selves  with  perfect  shamelessness  into  the  heathen  vices,  and  became 
useful  tools  of  wealthy  rascality,  and  the  unscrupulous  confidants  of 
"gilded  youth."1  Some  became  the  favourites  of  the  palace,  and  mi 
nominal  proselytes  of  noble  ladies  who,  like  Poppsea,  had  every  gift  ex© 
that  of  virtue.2  But  whatever  their  condition,  they  were  equally  detested 
ihe  mass  of  the  population.  If  they  were  false  to  their  religion  they 
flouted  as  renegades ;  if  they  were  true  to  it,  their  Sabbaths,  and  their  circu 
vision,  and  their  hatred  of  pork,  their  form  of  oath,  their  lamp -lightings,  « 
their  solemn  festivals  were  held  up  to  angry  ridicule,3  as  signs  of  the  m 
abject  superstition.  If  a  Roman  saw  a  knot  of  Jew  beggars,  he  turned  fr 
them  with  a  shudder  of  disgust ;  if  he  noticed  the  statue  of  a  Jewish  king 
Alabarch,  he  frowned  at  it  as  a  proof  of  the  degradation  of  the  age.  Whet 
successful  or  unsuccessful — whether  he  was  an  Herodian  prince  or  a  mal 
selling  pedlar — the  Jew  was  to  the  Latin  races  an  object  of  abhorrence 
disdain.  They  were  regarded  with  the  same  feelings  as  those  with  whicl 
citizen  of  San  Francisco  looks  on  the  Chinese  immigrant — as  intruders,  wh 
competition  was  dangerous— as  aliens,  whose  customs  were  offensive, 
yet  they  made  their  presence  tremendously  felt.  Rome,  so  tolerant  and  so 
different  in  her  own  religious  beliefs,  was  sometimes  startled  into  amazem 
by  the  raging  violence  of  their  internal  disputes.  Cicero,  one  hundred 
twenty  years  before  this  period,  prided  himself  on  his  courage  in  defend 
Flaccus  against  their  charges,  and  was  obliged  to  deliver  his  speech  in  a 
tone  of  voice,  for  fear  of  exciting  a  riot  among  the  thousands  of  them  1 
besieged  the  court  to  denounce  their  enemy.  Sober  Quirites  had  listened  v 
astonishment  to  their  wild  wailing  round  the  funeral  pile  of  their  pat 
Julius  Csesar.4  Even  poets  and  satirists  imply  that  those  who  were  attrac 
by  feelings  of  superstition  to  adopt  some  of  their  customs  were  neither  f e? 
number  nor  insignificant  in  position.6 

Under  Augustus  their  condition  was  not  materially  altered.  Tiberius,  rec 
nising  them  as  a  dangerous  element  in  the  population,  made  a  ruthless  attei 
to  keep  down  their  numbers  by  conscriptions  and  deportations.     Gaius,  on 
other  hand,  grossly  as  he  behaved  to  their  most  venerable  ambassadors,  wa 
much  attached  to  the  elder  Agrippa  that  he  respected  their  religious 
political  immunities.     The  position  of  the  Herodian  princes  in  the  impe 
court  was  sufficient  to  protect  them  during  the  greater  part  of  the  reigi 
Claudius.     During  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  therefore  at  the  very  time  of 
Paul's  Roman  imprisonment,  they  enjoyed  a  secret  influence  of  the  most 
midable  kind,  since  Poppsea  never  hesitated  to  intercede  for  them,  and 
even  given  orders  that  after  her  death  her  body  was — in  accordance  with 
Jewish  practice — to  be  buried  and  not  burnt, 

i  Mart,  xi.94;  vii.  30. 

2  Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  44,  "Huic  mulieri  cuncta  alia  fuere  praeter  honestum  animi 

*  See  Pers.  v.  180 ;  Hor.  Sat.  iL  3,  288. 

*  Sueton.  Caes.  81  *  Hor.  Sat.  1,  ix.  SO. 
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2.  If  Paul  had  little  to  hope  from  the  Jewish  community  at  Rome,  he 
lad  still  less  reason  to  place  any  confidence  in  the  justice,  or  mercy,  or  even 
he  ordinary  discernment,  of  the  Caesar  to  whom  he  had  appealed.    The  first 
hree  Caesars  had  been  statesmen  and  men  of  genius.     For  Gaius  might  have 
ieen   urged    the    mitigating  plea  of   congenital  madness.      Claudius    was 
edeemed  from  contempt  by  a  certain  amount  of  learning  and  good-nature, 
tat  Nero  was  in  some  respects  worse  than  any  who  had  preceded  him. 
ncurably  vicious,   incurably  frivolous,  with  no  result  of  all  his  education 
eyond  a  smattering  of  ridiculous  or  unworthy  accomplishments,  his  selfish- 
ess  had  been  so  inflamed  by  unlimited  autocracy  that  there  was  not  a  single 
rime  of  which  he  was  incapable,  or  a  single  degradation  to  which  he  could 
ot  sink.     The  world  never  entrusted  its  imperial  absolutism  to  a  more  des- 
icable  specimen  of  humanity.    He  was  a  tenth-rate  actor   entrusted  with 
responsible  power.    In  every  noble  mind  he  inspired  a  horror  only  alleviated 
y  contempt.     The  first  five  years  of  his  reign— that  "  golden  quinquennium  " 
hich  was  regarded  as  an  ideal  of  happy  government— were  a  mere  illusion.1 
heir  external  success  and  happiness  had  been  due  to  the  wise  counsels  exclu- 
vely  of  Burrus  and  Seneca,  which  Nero— who  was  but  seventeen  when  his 
epfather  Claudius  had  been  poisoned  by  his   mother  Agrippina— was  too 
norant,  too  careless,  and  too  bent  on  personal  pleasure  to  dispute.    Yet  in 
1  that  concerned  the  personal  conduct  of  himself  and  of  Agrippina,  even 
lose  five  years  had  been  thickly  sown  with  atrocities  and  infamies,  of  which 
le  worst  are  too  atrocious  and  too  infamous  to  be  told.     His  very  first  year 
as  marked  not  only  by  open  ingratitude  to  his  friends,  but  also  by  the 
isassination   of  Junius  Silanus,  and  the  poisoning  of  the  young  son  of 
Laudius— Britannicus,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  from  whom  he  had  usurped  the 
rone.    The  second  year  was  marked  by  the  cowardly  folly  of  his  disguised 
ghtly  marauding  among  his  peaceful  subjects,  after  the  fashion  <Tf   the 
ohawks   in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.     From  these  he  had  descended 
rough  every  abyss  of  vice  and  crime,  to  the  murder  of  his  mother,  his  public 
3plays  in  the  theatre,2  the  flight  from  place  to  place  in  the  restless  terrors  of 
haunted  conscience,  and  finally  to  the  most  abandoned  wickedness  when  he 
and  that  even  such  crimes  as  his  had  failed  to  sicken  the  adulation  or  to 
ake  the  allegiance  of   his  people.      He  was  further  encouraged  by  this 
scovery  to  throw  off  all  shadow  of  control.     Shortly  after  Paul's  arrival 
irrus  had  died,  not  without  suspicion  of  being  poisoned  by  his  imperial 
ister.     Nero  seized  this  opportunity  to  disgrace   Seneca   from  his  high 
sition.     To  fill  up  the  vacancy  created  by  the  death  of  Burrus,  he  returned 
the  old  plan  of  appointing  two  Praetorian  Praefects.     These  were  Fenius 
ifus,  a  man  of  no  personal  weight,  but  popular  from  his  benevolent  disposi- 

1  Nero  succeeded  Claudius  on  October  13,  A.D.  54. 

At  the  Juvenalia,  which  he  instituted  on  the  occasion  of  first  shaving  his  beard, 
■mo  had  to  submit  to  the  degradation  of  publicly  announcing  his  appearance  in  tho 
atre,  and  Burrus  and  Seneca  had  to  act  as  prompters  and  tutors,  «*with  praises  on 
«r  lips  and  anguish  in  their  hearts  "  (Dion.  bd.  20,  19 ;  Tac.  Am.  xiv.  15), 
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tion » and  Sofonius  TigeUinus,  one  of  the  worst  characters  of  that  bad  age 
TigeUinus  was  dear  to  Nero  from  the  exceptional  cruelty  and  infamy  of  hi 
nature,  and  to  him  was  practically  entrusted  the  entire  power.8  The  bams! 
ment  and  subsequent  murder  of  Nero's  wife  Octavia,  the  unhappy  daughte 
of  Claudius,  took  place  within  a  year  of  St.  Paul's  arrival  at  Rome. 

Such  are  some  of  the  events  which  must  have  been  whispered  to  th 
Apostle  from  time  to  time  by  the  Praetorians  who  guarded  him;  and  if  hi 
condition  was  rendered  less  tolerable  by  the  promotion  of  such  a  wretch  t 
TigeUinus,  he  must  also  have  felt  that  his  hopes  for  the  future  had  been  rei 
dered  more  precarious  by  the  downfall  of  Seneca,  and  the  now  unchecke 
tyranny  of  the  incestuous  matricide  before  whose  tribunal  his  appeal  muf 
soon  be  tried.  But  if  deep  fears  as  to  the  result  of  that  appeal  alternated  wii 
passing  hopes,  neither  his  natural  fears  nor  his  earthly  hopes  disturbed  tl 
serenity  of  his  soul.  Ho  quietly  continued  the  discharge  of  every  duty  wine 
was  still  possible  to  him  in  his  captivity,  and  for  the  rest  he  knew  that  h 
times  were  in  God's  hands,  and  that,  whether  life  awaited  him  or  death,  a 
things  were  his,  whether  things  present  or  things  to  come  and  he  was  Christ 
and  Christ  was  God's.  Alike  on  the  stage  of  stormy  publicity  and  in  the  sol 
tnde  of  his  sad  imprisonment,  his  life  was  hid  with  Christ  in  God. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

EPISTLES   OP  THE   CAPTIVITY. 

«  That  man  is  von'  strong  and  powerful  who  has  no  more  hopes  for  himself,  w 
l™ta  not  tebe  lovedlny  more,  to  be  admired  any  more,  to  have  any  more  honour 
Sty  and  who  Ires  not  for  'gratitude ;  but  whese  sole  thought  is  for  others,  a 
■who  only  lives  on  for  them.*'— Helps. 

The  history  of  St.  Paul's  first  imprisonment,  as  well  as  the  thoughts  by  whi 
he  was  then  occupied,  can  only  be  derived  from  the  "Epistles  of  the  Ca 
tivitv"  The  extant  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  fall  naturally  into  four  connect 
groups,  "separated  from  each  other  alike  by  chronological  intervals  and 
internal  characteristics."  They  are  respectively  the  letters  of  the  second  m 
sionary  journey  (1,  2  Thess.) ;  those  of  the  third  missionary  journey  (1,  2  Co 
Gal,  Rom.);  those  of  the  first  imprisonment  (Phil.,  Col.,  Phdem.,  Eph 
and  those  of  the  second  imprisonment  (1,  2  Tim.,  Tit.).  Thos e  gr oups  may 
respectively  characterised  as  the  Eschatological  Epistles  (1,  2  TTT J 
Epistles  of  the  anti-Judaic  controversy  (1,  2  Cor,  GW-.J^S  ^J6"' 
against  incipient  Gnosticism  (Col.,  Eph.) ;  and  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (1, 2  T> 


I  «  Valfd"m-  Minus  In  animo  PrincipU  etintimis  libidlnibus  •fT^Sl^'JL 
(Dion.  Uii.  13). 
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it.).    The  Epistles  to  the  Philippians  and  to  Philemon  stand  in  most  respects, 
iparate  from  the  group  to  which  they  belong. 

1.  The  two  letters  to  the  Thessalonians  are  the  simplest  of  all  in  their 
atter  and  manner,  and  deal  mainly  (as  we  have  seen)  with  the  question 

the  shortly-expected  return  of  Christ.     They  were  written  about  A.D.  52. 

2.  The  next  great  group  of  letters  may  be  called  in  one  of  their  aspects  the 
iters  of  Judaic  controversy.  This  group  comprises  the  two  Epistles  to  the 
)rinthians-~ which  show  St.  Paul's  method  of  dealing  with  questions  of  doc- 
ne  and  discipline  in  a  restless,  intellectual,  and  partly  disaffected  Church; 
d  those  to  the  Galatians  and  Romans.  They  were  written  during  the  years 
D.  57  and  A.D.  58,  a  period  pre-eminently  of  storm  and  stress  in  the 
jostle's  Hfe,  of  physical  suffering  and  mental  anxiety,  which  leave  deep 
tees  on  his  style. 

Of  these,  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  are  largely  occupied  with  the 
rsonal  question  of  Paul's  Apostolate.  His  Jewish- Christian  opponents  had 
md  it  easier  to  impugn  his  position  than  to  refute  his  arguments.  It  became 
luty  and  a  necessity  to  prove  his  claim  to  be  a  teacher  of  co-ordinate 
ihority  with  the  very  chief  est  of  the  Twelve. 

The  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  the  Romans  contain  the  defence  of  hia 
in  position  as  regards  the  Law;  a  definition  of  the  relations  between 
ristianity  and  Judaism ;  and  the  statement  and  demonstration  of  the  Gospel 
rusted  to  him  by  special  revelation.  Of  these,  the  latter  is  calmer,  fuller, 
I  more  conciliatory  in  tone,  and  serves  as  the  best  commentary  on  the' 
mer. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  finds  its  main  motive  in  an  entirely  different 
er  of  conceptions.  In  it  we  only  hear  the  dying  echoes  of  the  great  con- 
rersy,  and  if  his  one  outbirrst  of  strong  indignation  against  his  opponents 

2, 18, 19)  reminds  us  of  the  heat  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  on  the 
er  hand  he  here  suppresses  the  natural  sense  of  deep  personal  injuries,  and 
a  utters  an  expression  of  rejoicing  that  these  very  opponents,  whatever 
7  be  their  motives,  are  still  preachers  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  (i.  14— 20). 
3.  The  next  two  Epistles,  those  to  the  Colossians  and  Ephesians,  mark  the 

of  a  new  phase  of  error.  They  are  the  controversy  with  incipient 
)sticism.  Hence  also  they  are  the  chief  Christological  and  Ecclesiastical 
sties,  the  Epistles  of  Christian  dogma,  the  Epistles  of  Catholicity.  The 
I  and  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Christ  was  the  destined  bulwark 
nst  the  prevalence  of  heresy,  and  the  doctrine  of  Christ  was  the  sole  pre. 
ative  against  the  victory  of  error.  The  dominant  thought  of  the  Colos- 
•  is  Christ  over  all;  that  of  the  Ephesians,  the  Universal  Church  in 
ist. 

Phe  Epistle  to  Philemon,  a  sort  of  appendix  to  the  Colossians,  stands  alone 
letter  addressed  solely  to  an  individual  friend,  though  it  involves  the 
)ment  of  an  immortal  principle. 

..In  the  last  group  stand  the  three  Pastoral  Epistles,  containing,  as  we 
id  nave  expected,  the  proof  that  there  had  been  a  development  of  the 
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Gnostic  tendency  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Church  organisation  on  the  otl 
In  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  we  have  the  last  words  and  thoughts 
St.  Paul  before  his  martyrdom.1 

-  -May  we  go  further,  and  attempt,  in  one  or  two  words,  a  description 

each  separate  Epistle,  necessarily  imperfect  from  its  very  brevity,  and  yet,p 

haps,  expressive  of  some  one  main  characteristic  ?    If  so,  we  might  perhi 

say  that  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  is  the  Epistle  of  consolation 

the  hope  of  Christ's  return ;  and  the  second,  of  the  immediate  hindrances 

that  return,  and  our  duties  with  regard  to  it.    The  First  Epistle  to  the  Coi 

thians  is  the  solution  of  practical  problems  in  the  light  of  eternal  princip] 

the  Second,  an  impassioned  defence  of  the  Apostle's  impugned  authority, 

Apologia  pro  vita  sua.    The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  is  the  Epistle  of  f  reec 

from  the  bondage  of  the  Law ;  that  to  the  Romans,  of  justification  by  fa 

The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  is  the  Epistle  of   Christian  gratitude 

Christian  joy  in  sorrow;  that  to  the  Colossians,  the  Epistle  of  Christ  the 

versal  Lord;  that  to  the  Ephesians,  so  rich  and  many-sided,  is  the  Episth 

"the  heavenlies,"  the  Epistle  of  grace,  the  Epistle  of  ascension  with 

ascended  Christ,  the  Epistle  of  Christ  in  His  One  and  Universal  Chur 

that  to  Philemon,  the  Magna  Charta  of  emancipation.     The  First  Epistl*" 

Timothy,  and  that  to  Titus,  are  the  manuals  of  the  Christian  pastor; 

Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  is  the  last  message  of  a  Christian  ere  his  deal 

^—He  must  doubtless  have  written  others  besides  these,  but  intense  as  w< 

have  been  for  us  the  theologic  and  psychologic  interest  of  even  the  r 

trivial  of  his  writings,  we  may  assume,  with  absolute  certainty,  that  tl 

which  we  still  possess  have  been  preserved  in  accordance  with  God's  sp 

providence,  and  were  by  far  the  most  precious  and  important  of  all  tha 

wrote  t> 

That  the  four  letters  which  we  shall  now  examine  were  written  at  E. 
and  not,  as  some  critics  have  imagined,  at  Osesarea,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
lately  certain.  Although  Rome  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  them,  yet 
facts  to  which  they  advert,  and  the  allusions  in  which  they  abound,  are 
as  exactly  suit  the  ancient  and  unanimous  tradition  that  they  were  pei 
during  the  Roman  imprisonment,3  while  they  agree  far  less  with  the  novel 


,g.,  that  of  Baur,  who  divides 


open  to  serious  objection — ( 
PMSEottthe(Ipis&Y4  Eschatologic^Thess.)  £  SoteteWjcjl. 
Bom? ^Ecclesiastical  (1  Cor.,  polemically;  ™g.,apologeticalg-  *■  <»«** 
(Col.,  Eph.).    5.  Ethical  (Philipp.).    6.  Pastoral  (Plulem.,  1,2  Tun.,  Tit.).    (Intr 

•^Olshalsen's  classification  of  them  under  the  heads  of-L  Dogmatic;  2.  Prac 
*'  f fef E^Txmt-butinctive  Words,  Keynotes,  and  Characteristics  o 
Bp  »  ofi*  Promt  ad  EjriO.  ad  EpK*. ;  Jerome,  ad  Epk.  iii.  I,  lv.  I.  vL  20 ;  The* 
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uitastic  hypothesis  that  they  were  sent  from  Csesarea.1    If  any  confirmation 

>r  this  certain  tradition  were  required,  it  would  be  found,  as  far  as  the 

Ipistle  to  the  Philippians  is  concerned,  in  the  salutation  which  Sfc.  Paul  sends 

rom  the  converts  in  "  Caesar's  household."     As  regards  the  other  three 

ipistles  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  internal  evidence  conclusively  proves  that 

1  three  were  written  at  the  same  time,  as  they  were  despatched  by  the  sam& 

lessengers,  and  that  whereas  during  his  Caesarean  imprisonment  St.  Paul  was 

ioking  forward  to  visit  Rome,2  he  is,  at  the  time  of  writing  these  letters, 

oking  forward  to  visit,  first  Macedonia,  then  CoIosssb.8    Further  than  this, 

ie  allusions  in  these  Epistles  show  that,  prisoner  though  he  was,  he  was 

labled  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  a  city 

:  the  highest  importance.4    Meyer,  indeed — with  that  hypercritical  ingenuity 

hich,  like  vaulting  ambition,  so  constantly  overleaps  itself  and  falls  on  the 

;her  side — argues  that  Onesimus  is  more  likely  to  have  fled  from  Colossse  to 

sesarea  than  to  Rome ;  an  argument  of  which  we  can  only  say  that  Csesarea 

-a  mere  Procuratorial  residence  full  of  Jews — would  be  about  the  very  last 

»wn  which  any  one  would  naturally  have  dreamt  of  suggesting  as  a  likely 

ding-place  for  a  runaway  Asiatic  slave.     Meyer  might  as  reasonably  argue 

lat  a  London  pickpocket  would  be  more  likely  to  hide  himself  at  Biarritz  than 

i  New  York.     His  other  arguments  derived  from  the  non-mention  of  the 

une  of  Onesimus  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and  the  incidental  expres- 

on  "  you  also"  in  that  letter,  are  too  trivial  for  serious  discussion. 

The  question  next  arises,  in  what  order  these  Epistles  were  written ;  and 

ie  prima  facie  argument  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  seems  to  have 

)en  written  before  the  approaching  crisis  of  his  trial  has  been  taken  as  a 

ifficient  proof  that  it  was  written  after  the  other  three.    On  the  other  hand, 

tore  is  the  same  expectation  of  approaching  release  in  the  Epistle  to  Phile- 

on,  so  that  on  this  circumstance  no  conclnsion  can  be  built.    The  notion 

lat  this  Epistle  shows  traces  of  deeper  depression  than  the  others,  and  that 

lis  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  change  wrought  in  his  affairs  through  the 

fiuence  of  Tigellinus  and  Poppaea,  is  partly  unsupported  by  fact,  since  a 

l)irit  of  holy  joy  is  the  very  key-note  of  the  Epistle ;  and  partly  inconsistent 

|ith  itself,  since,  if  the  hostile  influences  were  at  work  at  all  appreciably,  they 

ere  quite  as  much  so  within  a  few  months  after  Paul's  Roman  imprisonment 

)gan,  as  they  were  at  its  close.6    It  is  true  that  the  letter  could  not  have  been 

l" 

rocem  ad  Epist.  ad  Eph,,  &c.  If  I  do  not  mention  Oeder's  theory  (?)  that  the  Epistle  to 
e  Philippians  was  written  from  Corinth  (see  Schenkel,  Der  Brief  an  die  Philippier, 
110),  it  is  because  "  it  is  not  worth  while,"  as  Baur  says,  "  to  discuss  vague  hypotheses 
hich.  have  no  support  in  history,  and  no  coherence  in  themselves." 
j  l  I  can  only  express  my  surprise  that  this  theory  should  have  commended  itself  not 
dy  to  Schulz  and  Schneckenburger,  but  even  to  Holtzmann,  Reuss,  Schenkel,  and 
[eyer. 
I  2  Acts  xix.  21 ;  xxiii.  1L  »  Phil.  ii.  24 ;  Philem.  22. 

4  Eph.  vi.  19,  20 ;  Col.  iv.  3,  4. 

5  The  death  of  Burrus  and  the  appointment  of  Tigellinus  took  place  very  early  in 
D.  62,  some  nine  months  after  St.  Paul's  arrival.  Nero's  marriage  with  Poppaea  took 
ace  about  the  time,  and  indeed  bears  very  little  on  the  matter,  since  her  influence  8<g 
aro's  mistress  was  probably  even  greater  than  that  whfch  she  enjoyed  as  his  wife. 
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written  during  the  earliest  months  of  the  captivity  at  Rome,  because  tim 
must  be  allowed  for  the  news  of  Paul's  arrival  there  to  have  reached  th 
Philippians ;  for  the  despatch  of  Epaphroditus  with  their  contributions ;  f o 
his  illness  at  Borne;  for  the  arrival  of  intelligence] to  that  effect  at  Philippi 
and  for  the  return  of  their  expressions  of  sorrow  and  sympathy.1  Now 
journey  from  Borne  to  Philippi — a  distance  of  seven  hundred  miles — would 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  occupy  about  a  month,  and  as  we  do  not  sup 
pose  that  any  of  these  letters  were  written  during  the  first  year  of  th 
imprisonment,  ample  time  is  allowed  for  these  journeys,  and  no  objectio: 
whatever  to  the  traditional  priority  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  can  b 
raised  on  this  score. 

Still  less  can  any  argument  be  urged  from  the  absence  of  greetings  f ror 
Luke  and  Aristarchus,  or  from  the  allusion  to  Timothy  as  the  sole  exception  t 
the  general  selfishness  which  the  Apostle  was  grieved  to  mark  in  those  aroun 
him.  The  presence  of  particular  names  in  the  greetings  of  any  letter  ma 
furnish  a  probable  or  even  positive  argument  as  to  its  date,  but  their  absent 
is  an  indication  of  the  most  uncertain  character.  It  needs  no  more  than  th 
commonest  everyday  experience  to  prove  the  utter  fallaciousness  of  th 
"  argument  from  silence ;  *  and  we  know  far  too  little  of  the  incessant  mission 
and  movements,  from  church  to  church,  and  continent  to  continent,  of  th 
companions  of  St.  Paul,  to  be  able  in  any  way  to  build  upon  the  non-occurrenc 
of  the  name  of  any  one  of  them.  Since,  therefore,  there  are  no  adequat 
arguments  against  regarding  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  as  the  earliest  c 
the  four  Epistles  of  the  Captivity — although  it  may  have  been  written  only 
few  months  before  the  other  three — full  weight  may  be  given  to  the  intern* 
evidence,  which  is  in  favour  of  that  supposition.  That  internal  evidence  coi 
sists  in  the  general  resemblance  of  this  Epistle  to  those  of  the  earlier  group-; 
especially  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans — which  enables  us  to  regard  it  as  a 
intermediate  link  between  the  Epistles  of  the  Captivity  and  those  of  the  thir 
Apostolic  journey.2  To  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  it  presents  many  an 
close  parallels  in  thought  and  language,  while  its  general  tone  and  spirit,  il 

*  Dr.  Iightfoot  {Philipp.  p.  34)  thinks  that  Aristarchus  may  have  left  St.  Paul  i 

Myra,  and  may  have  conveyed  to  Philippi  the  news  of  St.  Paul's  journey  to  Rome,  as  1 

was  on  his  way  home  to  Thessalonica ;  but  I  can  see  no  sufficient  reason  for  believing  th: 

Aristarchus,  who  was  in  some  sense  St.  Paul's  "fellow-prater"  at  Rome  (Col.  iv.  1C 

went  home  from  Adramyttium  (Acts  xxvii.  2).    In  any  c^e.  he  could  only  have  taken  tl 

news  that  St.  Paul  was  on  his  way  to  Rome,  not  that  he  had  arrived. 

a  Lightfoot,  Philippians,  pp.  40 — 45,  e.g. — 

Philippians. 

i.  3,  4,  7,  8 

L 10         

ii.  8,  9, 10, 11    ... 

ii.  4  

To  these  we  may  add  Phil.  ill.  3,  Rom.  xii.  1,  and  the  use  of  Qpoveiv  in  Phil.  i.  7,  ii.  2, 
iii.  15,  with  Rom.  xii.  3,  16,  xiv.  6.  The  Epistle  also  presents  some  interesting  points 
comparison  with  the  last  which  he  ever  wrote : — Phil.  i.  23,  ijri.Qvy.iav  i\<uv  el$  to  avaXytn 
2  Tim.  iv.  6,  *ecupb$  rrfi  «W  ai>aAv<rea>?  «pe<mjKev.  Phil.  U.  17,  el  #tal  cnrcVfopat,  2  Tim.  iv. 
eyoi  yap  tjStj  (tttcVSo/xcu.  Phil.  iii.  14,  Kara  (Tkottov  Skokw  ciri  TO  /3pa/3eioi',  2  Tim.  iv.  7,  8,  1 
Bpofiov  TereAeiea,  airoKtirai  fioi  o  r$?  Sucatoai/nj?  orfaavet, 


Romans. 

Philippians, 

Romans, 

i.  S— 11 

iii.  4,  5       ... 

„• 

xii 

ii.  18 

iii.  9 

*•• 

x.3 

xiv.  9, 11 

iii.  21          ^ 

... 

viii.  29 

xii.  10 

iii.  19 

... 

xvi.  18. 
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>mparative  calmness,  the  spiritual  joy  which  breathes  through  its  holy  resig- 
ition,  the  absence  of  impassioned  appeal  and  impetuous  reasoning,  mark  its 
Bnity  to  the  three  by  which  it  was  immediately  followed.  Although  not 
uch  more  than  four  years  had  now  elapsed  since  Paul,  a  free  man  and  an 
ttive  Apostle,  elaborated  at  Corinth  the  great  argument  which  he  had 
Idressed  to  the  Gentiles  and  proselytes,  who  formed  the  bulk  of  the  Church 

Rome,  his  controversy  with  Judaism  had  to  some  extent  faded  into  the 
Aground.  Every  Church  that  he  had  founded  was  now  fully  aware  of 
s  sentiments  on  the  questions  which  were  agitated  between  the  advocates 

Judaic  rigour  and  Gospel  freedom.  In  writing  to  the  Philippians  there 
m^  no  need  to  dwell  on  these  debates,  for  whatever  dangers  might  yet 
rait  them—dangers  sufficiently  real  to  call  forth  one  energetic  outburst, 
bich  reminds  us  of  his  earlier  tone— they  had  up  to  this  time  proved 
emselves  faithful  to  his  teaching,  and  were  as  yet  unsophisticated  by  any 
mpering  interference  of  emissaries  from  Jerusalem.  The  Judaisers  of  the 
irty  of  James  may  have  heard  enough  of  the  devotion  of  the  Philippians  for 
;.  Paul  to  show  them  that  it  would  be  unadvisable  to  dog  his  footsteps 
rough  the  Christian  Churches  of  Macedonia.  They  might  leave  their  view 
the  question  with  better  policy  in  the  hands  of  those  unconverted  Jews, 
ho  would  never  hesitate  to  use  on  its  behalf  the  engines  of  persecution, 
tois  St.  Paul  had  no  need  to  enter  on  the  debate  which  had  so  recently 
cupied  the  maturity  of  his  powers ;  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians 
)  have  only  "  the  spent  waves  of  this  controversy."  Nevertheless,  as  we 
ve  seen,  his  was  a  mind  whose  sensitive  chords  continued  to  quiver  long 
fcer  they  had  been  struck  by  the  plectrum  of  any  particular  emotion.  He 
is  reminded  of  past  controversies  by  the  coldness  and  neglect  of  a  commu- 
fcy  in  which  some  "  preached  Christ  even  of  contention,  supposing  to  add 
liction  to  his  bonds."  If,  then,  he  dwelt  on  doctrinal  considerations  at  all 
a  letter  of  affectionate  greetings  to  the  community  which  was  dearest  to 
3  heart,  they  would  naturally  be  those  on  which  he  had  last  most  deeply 
ought.  By  the  time  that  he  sat  down  to  dictate  the  Epistle  to  the  Colos- 
ms  a  fresh  set  of  experiences  had  befallen  him.  His  religious  musings  had 
en  turned  in  an  entirely  different  direction.  The  visit  of  Epaphras  of 
>loss®  had  made  him  aware  of  new  errors,  entirely  different  from  those 
lich  he  had  already  combated,  and  the  Churches  of  Proconsular  Asia  evi- 
ntly  needed  that  his  teaching  should  be  directed  to  questions  which  lay  far 
art  from  the  controversies  of  the  last  eight  years.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
?ard  it  as  psychologically  certain  that,  had  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians 
en  written,  as  so  many  critics  believe,  after  those  to  the  "  Ephesians  "  and 
dossians,  it  could  not  possibly  have  failed  to  bear  upon  its  surface  some 
ices  of  the  controversy  with  that  hybrid  philosophy— that  Judaic  form  of 
spient  Gnosticism— in  which  he  had  been  so  recently  engaged.  These  con- 
lerations  seem  to  me  to  have  decided  the  true  order  of  the  Epistles  of  the 
tptivity,  and  to  give  its  only  importance  to  a  question  on  which  little  would 
iierwise  depend. 
20* 
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The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  x  arose  directly  out  of  one  of  the  few  hapr 
incidents  which  diversified  the  dreary  uncertainties  of  St.  Paul's  captivit 
This  was  the  visit  of  Epaphroditus,  a  leading  presbyter  of  the  Church  < 
Philippi,  with  the  fourth  pecuniary  contribution  by  which  that  loving  ari 
generous  Church  had  ministered  to  his  necessities.     At  Rome,  St.  Paul  w! 
unable  with  his  fettered  hands  to  work  for  his  livelihood,  and  it  is  possib 
that  he  found  no  opening  for  his  special  trade.     One  would  have  thought  th 
the  members  of  the  Roman  Church  were  sufficiently  numerous  and  sufficient 
wealthy  to  render  it  an  easy  matter  for  them  to  supply  his  necessities ;  but  tl 
unaccountable  indifference  which  seems  to  have  marked  their  relations 
him,  and  of  which  he  complains  both  in  this  and  in  his  later  imprisonmeij 
shows  that  much  could  not  be  hoped  from  their  affection,  and  strangely  beli{ 
the  zealous  respect  with  which  they  had  come  thirty  or  forty  miles  to  m< 
and  greet  him.     It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  they  may  have  been  willing 
help   him,  but    that  he   declined  an    assistance    respecting  which  he  wl 
sensitively  careful.   But  the  Phillippians  knew  and  valued  the  privilege  whij 
had  been  accorded  to  them — and  perhaps  to  them  only — by  their  father 
Christ — the  privilege  of  helping  him  in  his  necessities.      It  was  a  cust( 
throughout  the  Empire  to  alleviate  by   friendly  presents  the  hard  lot 
prisoners,2  and  we  may  be  sure  that  when  once  the  Philippians  had  heard 
his  condition,  friends  like  Lydia,  and  other  converts  who  had  means  to  spai 
would  seize  the  earliest  opportunity  to  add  to  his  comforts.     Epaphrodit 
arrived  about  autumn,  and  flinging  himself  heartily  into  the  service  of  t 
Gospel — which  in  a  city  like  Rome  must  have  required  the  fullest  energies 
every  labourer — had  succumbed  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the  season,  and  be 
prostrated  by  a  dangerous  and  all  but  fatal  sickness.     The  news  of  this  illne 
had  reached  Philippi,  and  caused  great  solicitude  to  the  Church.3    Whate\ 
gifts  of  healing  were  entrusted  to  the  Apostles,  they  do  not  seem  to  ha 
considered  themselves  at  liberty  to  exercise  them  in  their  own  immedu 
circle,  or  for  any  ends  of  personal  happiness.      No  miracle  was  wrong] 
except  one  of  those  daily  miracles  which  are  granted  to  fervent  prayer.4    Ps 
had  many  trials  to  bear,  and  the  death  of  "  his  brother,  Epaphroditus,"  as 
tenderly  calls  him,  would  have  plunged  him  in  yet  deeper  sadness.     We  ca 

1  The  notion  that  the  Epistle  is  really  two  and  not  one  seems  to  have  originated 
Phil.  iii.  1,  and  in  a  mistaken  supposition  that  Polycarp,  in  his  letter  to  the  Philippia: 
mentions  more  than  one  letter  of  St.  Paul  to  them  (oy  koX  airlov  vti.lv  eypa\f/ev  emcrroAas, 
Philipp.  c.  3).  That  'Emo-ToKos,  however,  may  only  differ  from  em<rro\r)  in  being  a  m< 
important  term,  is  conclusively  proved  by  Thuc.  viii.  51 ;  Jos.  Antt.  xii.  4,  §  10.  Tl 
St.  Paul  wrote  other  letters  to  the  Philippians  during  the  ten  years  which  had  elapt 
since  he  visited  them,  and  that  he  may  have  written  other  letters  after  this,  is  not  oi 
possible,  but  probable  ;  but  if  any  such  letters  had  survived  till  the  time  of  Polycarp, 
is  wholly  improbable  that  they  should  not  have  been  subsequently  preserved. 

2  Thus,  the  friends  of  Agrippa  had  helped  him  by  providing  him  with  better  fare  i 
accommodation  when  he  was  imprisoned  by  Tiberius ;  and  Lucian  relates  the  warn 
and  open-hand edness  with  which  the  Christians  diminished  the  hardships,  and  et 
shared  night  after  night  the  confinement  of  Peregrinus. 

3  Phil.  ii.  26. 

4  Compare  what  Luther  said  of  Melancthon's  sickness  and  recovery. 
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)t  doubt  that  he  pleaded  with  God  for  the  life  of  his  sick  friend,  and  God 
id  mercy  on  him.  Epaphroditus  recovered;  and  deeply  as  Paul  in  his 
neliness  and  discouragement  would  have  rejoiced  to  keep  him  by  his  side, 
i  yielded  with  his  usual  unselfishness  to  the  yearning  of  Epaphroditus  for 
s  home,  and  of  the  Christians  of  Philippi  for  their  absent  pastor.  He  there- 
re  sent  him  back,  and  with  him  the  letter,  in  which  he  expressed  his  thank- 
lness  for  that  constant  affection  which  had  so  greatly  cheered  his  heart. 

And  thus  it  is  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  is  one  of  the  least 

stematic,  the  least  special  in  character,  of  all  St.  Paul's  writings.     But  it  is 

is  which  raises  the  genuineness  of  the  letter,  not  indeed  beyond  cavil,  but 

r  beyond  all  reasonable  dispute.     The  Tubingen  school,  in  its  earlier  stages, 

jacked  it  with  the  monotonous  arguments  of  its  credulous  scepticism. 

ith  those  critics,  if  an  Epistle  touches  on  points  which  make  it  accord  with 

e  narrative  of  the  Acts,  it  was  forged  to  suit  them ;  if  it  seems  to  disagree 

th  them,  the  discrepancy   shows   that  it  is   spurious.     If  the  diction  is 

taline,  it  stands  forth  as  a  proved  imitation ;  if  it  is  un-Pauline,  it  could  not 

ve  proceeded  from  the  Apostle.    The  notion  that  it  was  forged  to  introduce 

name  of  Clement  because  he  was  confused  with  Flavius  Clemens,  and 

cause  Clement  was  a  fellow-worker  of  St.  Peter,  and  it  would  look  well  to 

ice  him  in  connexion  with  Paul — and  the  notion  that  in  Phil.  ii.  6 — 8  the 

)rds  form  and  shape  express  Gnostic  conceptions,  and  that  the  verses  refer 

the  Yalontinian  iEon  Sophia,  who  aimed  at  an  equality  with  God — are 

rtly  founded  on  total  misinterpretations  of  the  text,  and  are  partly  the 

rversity  of  a  criticism  which  has  strained  its  eyesight  to  such  an  extent  as 

become  utterly  purblind.1     This  Epistle  is  genuine  beyond  the  faintest 

adow  or  suspicion  of  doubt.     The  Philippian  Church  was  eminently  free 

>m  errors  of  doctrine  and  irregularities  of  practice.     No  schism  seems  to 

ve  divided  it ;  no  heresies  had  crept  into  its  faith ;  no  false  teachers  had 

rverted  its  allegiance.     One  fault,  and  one  alone,  seems  to  have  needed 

erection,  and  this  was  of  so  personal  and  limited  a  character  that,  instead 

denouncing  it,  Paul  only  needs  to  hint  at  it  gently  and  with  affectionate 

treaty.     This  was  a  want  of  unity  between  some  of  its  female  members, 

pecially  Euodia  and  Syntyche,  whom  Paul  begs  to  become  reconciled  to  each 

tier,  and  whose  feud,  and  any  partisanship  which  it  may  have  entailed,  he 

?itly  and  considerately  rebukes  by  the  constant  iteration  of  the  word  "  all  ? 

those  whom  he  can  only  regard  as  one  united  body.     In  fact,  we  may  say 

sit  disunion  and  despondency  were  the  main  dangers  to  which  they  were 

posed ;  hence  "  all  "  and  "  rejoice  "  are  the  two  leading  words  and  thoughts. 

it  this  absence  of  any  special  object  makes  the  letter  less  doctrinally  dis- 

Lctive  than  those  which  are  more  controversial  in  character.     It  would, 

leed,  be  colourless  if  it  did  not  receive  a  colouring  from  the  rich  hues  of  the 

iter's  individuality.    It  is  not,  like  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  a 

1  Baur,  Paul.  ii.  50,  seqq.  Schwegler,  Nachapostol.  Zeital.  ii.  133,  seqq.  The  three 
juments  are :  (1)  Gnostic  conceptions  in  ii.  6 — 9 ;  (2)  want  of  anything  distinctively 
uline ;  (3)  the  cjuestionableness  of  some  of  the  historic  date, 
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consolation  to  the  afflicted,  by  reminding  them  of  the  near  advent  of  thi 
Lord ; 1  or  a  series  of  replies  to  questions,  like  the  greater  part  of  the  Fir! 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians ;  nor  a  trumpet  note  of  defiance  to  poworful  ai 
aggressive  opponents,  like  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians;  nor  a  treatise 
theology,  like  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans:  but  it  is  the  warm,  spontaneous  o 
pouring  of  a  loving  heart  expressing  itself  with  unreserved  gratitude  ai| 
tenderness  towards  the  favourite  children  of  his  ministry.     If  it  exhibits  to 
somewhat  less  than  other  Epistles  of  St.  Paul's  peculiar  teaching,  it  has  til 
high  source  of  interest  that  it  shows  to  us  more  of  his  character  and  feeling 
In  this  respect  it  somewhat  resembles  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Oorinthia 
except  that  in  it  St.  Paul  is  writing  to  those  who  were  kindest  and  in 
faithful  to  him,  whereas  towards  the  Corinthians  he  had  little  cause  f 
gratitude,  and  much  need  of  forbearance.     Amid  the  trials  and  suspense  of 
galling  imprisonment  it  reveals  to  us,  not  directly,  but  as  it  were  unconscious!) 
the  existence  of  an  unquenchable  happiness — a  peace  as  of  the  inmost  heart 
the  ocean  under  the  agitation  of  its  surface  storms.     It  was  dictated  by 
worn  and  fettered  Jew,  the  victim  of  gross  perjury,  and  the  prey  of  conte 
ing  enmities ;  dictated  at  a  time  when  he  was  vexed  by  hundreds  of  opponen 
and  consoled  but  by  few  who  cared  for  him ;  and  yet  the  substance  of  it  j 
may  be  summed  up  in  two  words — xah°h  X*ipere  ("  I  rejoice ;  rejoice  ye 
If  any  one  compare  the  spirit  of  the  best-known  classic  writers  in  the 
adversity  with  that  which  was  habitual  to  the  far  deeper  wrongs  and  f 
deadlier  sufferings  of    St.   Paul— if  he  will  compare  the  Epistle  to   t 
Philippians  with  the  "  Tristia  "  of  Ovid,  the  letters  of  Cicero  from  exile, 
the  treatise  which   Seneca  dedicated  to  Polybius  from  his  banishment 
Corsica — he  may  see,  if  he  will,  the  difference  which  Christianity  has  made 
the  happiness  of  man. 


CHAPTER  XLYH. 

THE   EPISTLE  TO  THE   PHILIPPIANS. 
u  Summa  Epistolae — gaudeo,  gaudete." — Bengel. 

The  greeting  is  from  "  Paul  and  Timotheus,  slaves  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  all  t 
saints  who  nre  in  Christ  Jesus  in  Philippi,  with  the  bishops  and  deacon 
Timothy  is  naturally  associated  with  him  as  one  who  had  laboured  at  Philip 
but  so  little  is  he  supposed  to  have  any  share  in  the  authorship  that  St.  Pi 
afterwards  proceeds  to  speak  of  him  in  the  third  person.  The  "  bishop 
{i.e.,  the  presbyters)  and  deacons  are  specially  greeted,  perhaps  because  th 
had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  collection  of  the  contribution.    He  does 

1  The  topic  of  "  persecution  "  is  prominent  only  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Macedon 
Churches.  It  had  led  the  Philippians  to  despondency ;  the  Thessalonians  to  a  mistal 
ferm  of  hope. 
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11  himself  an  apostle,  because  to  them  no  assertion  of  his  authority  was  in 
y  way  needful.1 

The  thanksgiving  which  follows  is  unusually  full.  He  tells  them  that  he 
anks  God  in  all  his  remembrance  of  them,  always,  in  all  his  supplication  on 
half  of  them  all,  making  his  supplication  with  joy  for  their  united  work  in 
rtherance  of  the  Gospel  from  the  first  day  when  he  had  visited  them — ten 
jars  ago— until  now ;  and  he  is  very  sure  that  God,  who  began  in  them  that 
ired  work  of  co-operation  in  a  good  cause,  will  carry  it  on  to  perfection  until 
b  day  of  Christ ; 2  a  conviction  arising  from  his  heartfelt  sense  that  they 
^re  ALL  of  them  partakers  of  the  grace  which  God  had  granted  to  him,  and 
tich  they  had  manifested  by  their  sympathetic  aid  in  his  bondage,  and  in 
i  defence  and  establishment  of  tho  Gospel.    God  knows  how  much  he  yearns 

•  them  in  Christ ;( and  his  prayer  for  them  is  that  their  love  may  abound 
>re  and  more  in  full  knowledge  of  the  truth)  and  all  insight  into  its  applica- 
n,  so  that  they  may  discriminate  all  that  is  best  and  highest,^and  be  pure 
Yards  God,  and  blameless  towards  mentor  the  day  of  Christ,  having  been 
ed  with  the  fruit  of  a  righteousness  attainable  not  by  their  own  works,  but 
^esus  Christ,  for  the  glory  and  praise  of  God.4 

They  must  not  suppose,  he  tells  them,  that  he  is  the  Apostle  of  a  ruined 
lse,  or  that  his  imprisonment  is  a  sign  that  God's  frown  is  on  his  work,  and 
it  it  is  coming  to  nought ;  on  the  contrary,  he  wants  them  to  recognise  that 
1  misfortunes  have  been  overruled  by  God  to  the  direct  furtherance  of  the 
•spely  The  necessity  of  his  being  coupled  to  guardsman  after  guardsman, 
ly  after  day  and  night  after  night,  had  resulted  in. tha  notoriety  of  his  con* 
lion  as  a  prisoner  for  Christ  among  all  tha-ggStorian  cohortsTarhl  to  every* 
[ly  else ;  and  the  majority  of  the  brethren  hadbeea  slimulateTBylis  bonds  to 
(ivine  confidence,  which  had  shown  itself  in  a  yet  more  courageous  daring  than 
i:ore  in  preaching  the  word  of  God.  Some  of  them  preach  Christ  out  of 
iiuine  good  will,  but  some,  alas  !  tell  the  story  of  Christ  insincerely8  out  of 

I1  Phil.  i.  1,  2.     This  Epistle  may  be  thus  summarised:—!.  1,  2,  Greeting;  I.  3—11, 
inksgiving  and  prayer ;  12—26,  Personal  details ;  i  2/— ii.  16,  Exhortation  to  unity 
the  example  of  Christ ;  ii.  17—30,  Personal  details  ;  iii.  1,  2,  Last  injunction  suddenly 
bken  off   by  a  digression    in  which   he   denounces   Judaism  and    Antinomianism  ; 
B  3— iv.  1,  Exhortation  to  unity ;  iv.  2,  3,  and  to  Christian  joy ;  4—9,   Gratitude  for 
lir  aid ;  iv.  10—20,  Final  greetings  and  benediction ;  21—23,  The  unity  of  the  Epistle 
spite  of  Heinrichs,  Weisse,  &c. )  is  generally  admitted. 

12  "  It  is  not  God's  way  to  do  things  by  halves  "  (Neander). 

*  Ver.  10,  8oKt/xa£etv  t<*  8uuJ>epovTa,  cf .  Rom.  ii.  18.  "  Non  modo  prae  malis  bona,  sed 
bonis  optima  "  (Bengel).     "  Ut  probetis  potiora  *'  (Vulg.). 

4  f.  3 — 11. 

5  Ver.  13,  h  o\w  t<5  7rp<uT«pt».  The  word,  though  used  of  royal  residences  in  the 
evinces  (Mark  xv.  16 ;  Acts  xxiii.  35),  was  purposely  avoided  at  Rome,  where  the 
pntation  of  a  military  despotism  was  carefully  kept  out  of  sight  (Merivale,  vi.  268,  n.). 
h  use  of  Pratorium  (properly  "  General's  tent ")  for  the  house  of  the  Emperor  on  the 

atine  would  have  been  an  insult  to  the  Romans.  The  contrast  with  toi?  AouroZj  iraviv 
(ws  that  persons  are  meant  (Lightfoot,  pp.  97—99;  Schleusner,  s.v.). 

i  In     ^'  KtH™<riTOV<r''v :  16>  jcaTayyeAAov<ny.     It  is  doubtful  whether  the  change  of  word 

K)lies  as  much  as  Dean  Blakesley  seems  to  think  (Diet   of  Bible,  s.v.  Philippi). 

|0e*'a:— 1,  Working  for  hire;  2,  Canvassing  of  hired  partisans:  3,  "Factiousness" 

Bst.  Polit.  v.  3). 
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mere  envy  and  discord.  The  former  are  influenced  by  love  to  him,  knowin 
that  he  is  appointed  for  the  defence  of  the  Gospel ;  the  latter  announce  Chris 
out  of  partisanship  with  base  motives,  thinking  to  make  his  bonds  moi 
galling.1  Perhaps  the  day  had  been  when  Paul  might  have  denounced  thei 
in  tones  of  burning  rebuke ;  but  he  is  already  Paul  the  prisoner,  though  nc 
yet  Paul  the  aged.  He  had  learnt,  he  was  learning  more  and  more,  that  tl 
wrath  of  man,  even  in  a  holy  cause,  worketh  not  the  righteousness  of  God ;  1 
had  risen,  and  was  rising  more  and  more,  above  every  personal  consideratioi 
What  mattered  it  whether  these  preachers  meant  only  to  insult  him,  an 
render  his  bondage  yet  more  galling  ?  After  all,  "  in  every  way,  whether  wit 
masked  design  or  in  sincerity,  Christ  is  being  preached,  and  therein  I  do- 
aye,  and  "—whatever  angry  feelings  may  try  to  rise  within  my  heart — "  I  wi 
rejoice."2 

It  is  thus  that  the  Apostle  first  tramples  on  the  snake  of  any  mere  persona 
annoyance  Jhat  may  strive  to  hiss  in  his  sad  heart,  and  crushes  it  yet  moi 
vigorously  with  a  determined  effort  if  its  hiss  still  tries  to  make  itself  hear 
He  has  attained  by  this  time  to  a  holy  lesignation. 

"  For  I  know  that  this  trouble  will  turn  to  salvation  by  means  of  your  praye 
and  the  rich  out-pouring3  of  the  spirit  of  Jeeus  Christ,  in  accordance  with  m 
earnest  desire  4  and  hope  that  with  all  outspokenness,  as  always,  so  now  " — he  w; 
going  to  say,  "I  may  magnify  Christ,"  but  with  his  usual  sensitive  shrinking  fro 
any  exaltation  of  himself,  he  substitutes  the  third  person,5  and  says,  "  So  no 
Christ  shall  be  magnified  in  my  body,  whether  by  life  or  by  death.  For  to  me  ! 
live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain.6  But  if  life  in  the  flesh  means  that  I  shall  tee 
the  fruit  of  labour  .  .  .  well,  what  to  choose  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  am  ha] 
pressed  by  the  alternatives.  I  desire  to  break  up  my  earthly  camp,7  and  be  wil 
Christ,  for  it  is  very  far,  far  better ; 8  but  to  abide  by  this  earthly  life  is  mo 
necessary  for  your  sakes.  And  I  am  confidently  persuaded  of  this,  that  I  shall  bi< 
and  abide9  with  you  all,  for  the  advance  and  joy  of  your  faith,  that  by  a  secoi 
stay  of  mine  among  you,  you  may  have  in  me  some  further  subject  f  or jrour  Christii 
glorying."  w 

Only  in  any  case  he  bids  them  play  worthily  the  part,  not  only  of  Roma 
but  of  Christian  citizens,11  that,  whether  he  camo  and  saw  their  state,  or  on 
heard  of  it  at  a  distance,  he  might  know  that  they  stood  firm  in  one  spirit,  wi 
one  heart,  fellow-wrestlers  with  the  Faith  in  the  Gospel,  and  not  scared 
anything  by  their  adversaries — conduct  which  would  be  to  those  adversaries 
proof  of  their  ultimate  perdition,  and  to  themselves  of  salvation ;  an  eviden 

i  Leg.  iyeitmv  (»,  A,  B,  D,  F,  G). 

2  L  12 — 18.    Perhaps  the  x*py<ronai  Implies,  M I  shall  in  the  long-run  have  good  cau 
to  rejoice ;  for,"  &c. 

s  Ver.  19,  imXoprryla ;  GaL  iii.  5 ;  2  Cor.  ix.  10 ;  Eph.  Iv.  16  ;  2  Pet.  i.  5. 

4  Ver.  20,  avoKapa^oKiay ;  Rom.  viii.  19 ;  imreTofievri  irpotrSoicta,  Chrys.     (See  Jos.  B. 
Iii.  7,  §  26,  and  Schleusner,  s.v.) 

«  Lightfoot,  Phil,  i.  20. 

6  "  Quicquid  vivo,  Christum  vivo  ...  In  Paulo  non  Paulus  vivit.  sed  Jesus  Christui 
(Bengel). 

7  2  Cor.  v.  1 ;  iv.  6—8.     On  the  intermediate  state  of  the  dead,  see  1  Cor.  xv.  51, 1 

8  Ver.  23,  ttoXAco  fxaWov  Kpeiccrov.  9  (xevSt  *<u  irapafievu)  (Lightfoot,  Phil.  i.  25 

10  i.  19—26.    Kavxw*,  "  a  ground  of  boasting. *  "  Ver.  27.  iroAiT«v«<r0«. 
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om  God  Himself,  since,  thus,  they  were  privileged  not  only  to  believe  in 
hrist,  but  to  suffer  for  Him,  as  sharers  in  a  contest  like  that  in  which  they 
w  Paul  engaged  when  he  was  among  them,  and  in  which  they  knew  by 
pnour  that  he  was  at  that  moment  engaged.1 

And  this  brings  him  to(one  main  object  of  his  lottery  which  was  to  urge  on 
^em  this  earnest  entreaty  :— 

u  If,  then,  there  be  any  appeal  to  you  in  Christ,  if  any  persuasiveness  in  love,  if 
iy  participation  in  the  Spirit,  if  any  one  be  heart  and  compassionateness,2  complete 
jy  joy  by  thinking  the  same  thing,  having  the  same  love,  heart-united,  thinking 
e  thing.  Nothing  for  partisanship,  nor  for  empty  personal  vanity ;  but  in  lowli- 
ss  of  mind,3  each  of  you  thinking  others  his  own  superiors,\iot  severally  keeping 
bur  eye  on  your  own  interests,  but,  also  severally,  on  the  interests  of  others.4 

41  Be  of  the  same  mind  in  yourselves  as  Christ  Jesus  was  in  Himself,  who  exist- 
g  in  the  form  ((jiopcpy)  of  God,  deemed  not  equality  with  God  a  thing  for  eager 
nsure,5  but  emptied  Himself,  taking  the  form  of  a  slave,  revealing  Himself  in 
iman  semblance,  and  being  found  in  shape  (crx^aTi)  as  a  man,6  humbled  Himself, 
towing  Himself  obedient  even  to  death,  aye,  and  that  death — the  death  of  the 
ross.7 


Those  words  were  the  very  climax ;  in  striving  to  urge  on  the  Philippians 
\e  example  of  humility  and  unsftlfishnftss  as  the  only  possible  bases  of  unity, 

sets  before  them  the  Divine  lowliness  which  had  descended  step  by  step 
to  the  very  abyss  of  degradation.  Heuiells  tnenTbf  Christ's  eternal  posses- 
on  of  the  attributes  of  God ;  His  self-abnegation  of  any  claim  to  that 
luality;  His  voluntary  exinanitionofHaisu^ory;  His  assumption  of  the 
sential  attributes  of  a  slave ;  His  becoming  a  man  in  all  external  semblance ; 
Is  display  of  obedience  to  His  Father,  even  to  death,  and  not  only  death,  but 
which  might  well  thrill  the  heart  of  those  who  possessed  the  right  of 
Oman  citizenship,  and  were  therefore  exempt  from  the  possibility  of  so 
ightful  a  degradation — death  by  crucifixion.    Such  were  the  elements  of 

U.  27— 30.    ' 

*  ii.  1,  «t  ri5  <nrXayxvo  koX  oiKTip/oiot.  This  reading  of  n,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  K,  has 
ually  been  treated  as  a  mere  barbarism.  So  it  is  grammatically ;  but  the  greatest 
riters,  and  those  who  most  deeply  stir  the  heart,  constantly  make  grammar  give  way 
'  the  rhetoric  of  emotion ;  and  if  St.  Paul  in  his  eager  rush  of  words  really  said  it,  the 
aanuensis  did  quite  right  to  take  it  down.     Possibly,  too,  the  word  o-trkdyxva  had  come 

be  used  colloquially  like  a  collective  singular  (cf.  spoglia,  depouille,  Bible,  &c).  How 
tirely  it  had  lost  its  first  sense  we  may  see  from  the  daring  ivSva-aaBe  .  .  <nrKa.y\va  of 
)1.  iii.  12. 

3  A  word  redeemed  from  the  catalogue  of  vices  (Col.  ii.  18  ;  Plato,  Legg.  iv.,  p.  774 ; 
?ict.  i.  3)  into  that  of  virtues. 

4  ii.  1—4,  leg.  rrKoirovvrv;  (n,  A,  B,  F,  G).  • 
6  This  interpretation  of  the  Greek  Fathers  is  preferable  to  that  of  most  of  the  Latin 

tthers,  followed  by  our  E.Y.  It  makes  apira.yp.ov  riye1<r9ai  identical  in  meaning  with  the 
immon  phrase  apnay^a  yy.  =  "to  clutch  at  greedily. n  Besides,  this  sense  is  demanded  i 
'  the  whole  context  (m  ret  iavrw  a-Koneiv).  This  is  the  passage  which  is  supposed  to  be 
rrowed  from  the  conception  of  the  Valentinian  iEon  Sophia,  who  showed  an  eccentric 
d  passionate  desire,  rrpodWeaOcu,  "  to  dart  forward ;  *  k<koii>wkj}ct0<u  t<5  narpl  ry  TeAeiw,  ! 
bo  be  associated  with  the  Perfect  Father ; "  naraXapelv  rb  n4ye6es  avrov,  to  grasp  His 
eatness  !  (Iren.  Adv.  Haer.  i.  2,  2). 

6  Baur  sees  Docetism  here,  as  he  saw  Yalentinianism  in  ver.  6  (Paul.  ii.  15—21) ; 
Pjfy  abiding  substantial  form  (Rom.  viii.  29;  Gal.  iv.  19);  <rx^a,  outward  transitory 
shion  (iii.  21 ;  Rom.  xii.  2;  1  Cor.  vii.  31). 
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Christ's  self -abasement  I    Yet  that  seK-humiliation  had  purchased  its  ovm 
infinite  reward,  for— 


\ 


"  Because  of  it  God  also  highly  exalted  Him,  and  freely  granted  Him  the  nam* 
above  every  name,  that  in  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bend  of  heavenly 
and  earthly  and  subterranean  beings,  and  every  tongue  gratefully  confess1  tha 
Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  the  Father."  * 

Could  they  have  a  stronger  incentive  P  (in  his  absence,  as  in  his  presence] 
he  exhorts  them  to  maintain  their  obedience,  and  work  out  their  own  salvatio: 
with  fear  and  trembling,  since  the  will  and  the  power  to  do  so  came  alik 
from  God/)  Let  them  lay  aside  the  murmurings  and  dissensions  which  w 
the  main  mndrance  to  their  proving  themselves  blameless  and  sincere- 
children  of  God,  uncensured  in  the  midst  of  a  crooked  and  distorted  genera 
tion,  among  whom  they  appeared  as  stars,4  holding  forth  the  word  of  life,  s 
as  to  secure  to  him  for  the  day  of  Christ  a  subject  of  boast  that  he  neithe 
ran  his  race  nor  trained  for  his  contest  to  no  purpose. 

u  Nay,  even  if  I  am  poured  out  as  a  libation  over  the  sacrifice  and  free  off erinj 
of  your  faith,6 1  rejoice  and  congratulate  you  all ;  and  likewise  rejoice  ye  too,  ant 
congratulate  me."6 

Perhaps,  then,  he  might  never  come  to  them  himself. 

"  But  I  hope  in  the  Lord  Jesus  speedily  to  send  Timothy  to  you,  that  he  in  tur: 
may  be  cheered  by  a  knowledge  of  your  fortunes.  For  I  have  no  emissary  like  hii 
— no  one  who  will  care  for  your  affairs  with  so  genuine  an  earnestness.  For,"  h 
sadly  adds,  "  one  and  all  seek  their  own  interests,  not  those  of  Jesus  Christ.  Bu 
ye  remember  how  he  stood  the  test,  since  as  a  son  for  a  father  he  slaved  with  me  fc 
the  Gospel.  Him  then,  at  any  rate,  I  hope  to  send— as  soon  as  I  get  a  glimpse  c 
how  it  will  go  with  me — at  once.  But  I  feel  sure  in  the  Lord  that  I  mynetf  to 
shall  quickly  come.  I  think  it  necessary,  however,  to  send  youlgpaj^oditug^m 
brother,  and  fellow-labourer,  and  fellow-soldier,8  the  messenger  whomyolT3^;  t 
minister  to  my  need,  since  he  was  ever  yearning  for  you,  and  feeling  desponder 
because  you  heard  of  his  illness.  Yes,  he  was  indeed  ill  almost  to  death ;  but  Go 
pitied  him,  and  not  him  only,  but  also  me,  that  I  may  not  have  grief  upon  griei 
With  all  the  more  eagerness,  then,  I  send  him,  that  you  may  once  more  rejoice  o 
seeing  him,  and  I  may  be  less  full  of  grief.  Welcome  him,  then,  in  the  Lord  wit 
all  joy,  and  hold  such  as  him  in  honour,  because  for  the  sake  of  the  work  he  can* 

i  tfo^oXoYiio^ot.    Cf.  Matt.  xi.  25 ;  Luke  x.  21.  2  ii.  ?— 11.       . 

*  Vers.  12,  13,  ,caTepy<££<r0e  .  .  .  6  0ebs  yip  .  .  .  Here  we  see  the  correlation  of  Diyir 
grace  and  human  effort.    Cf .  1  Cor.  ix.  24,  Tpe'xere,  Ua  KaraXafaTt.    Rom.  ix.  16,  ovfo  t< 

rpexovros,  aXXa  tov  cAeoOvros  ©eov.  ...  « .       i_       : 

4  0a><rriM**.  Gen.  i.  14;  Rev.  xxi.  1L  Bp.  Wordsworth  makes  it  mean  "torches  J 
the  dark,  narrow  streets.  "  ■ 

5  Cf.  2  Tim.  iv.  6.     Compare  the  striking  parallel  in  the  death  of  Seneca,  Tax 
xv.  64.    Some  make  feL  not  "  over,"  hut  "  in  addition  to,"  because  Jewish  libations  we 
poured,  not  "  on,"  but  "  round  "  the  altar.    (Jos.  Antt.  iii  9,  §  4.)   But  the  allusion  ma 
be  to  Gentile  customs.  < '.    :  t  ., 

6  ii  14—18.     "We  are  reminded  of  the  messenger  who  brought  the  tidings  ot  w 
battle  of  Marathon  expiring  on  the  first  threshold  with  these  words  on  his  lips :  x<  ' 
nl  xaipo^v  (Plut.  Mor.t  p.  347)."    (Lightfoot,  ad  loc.) 

1  iiiAa.  8  2  Tim.  ii  3 ;  Philem.  2. 
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ear  to  death,  playing  the  gambler  with  his  life,1  in  order  to  fill  up  the  necessary 
ick  of  your  personal  ministration  towards  me.2 

"  For  the  rest,  my  brethren,  farewell,  and  indeed  fare  ye  well  in  the  Lord.8  To 
rite  the  same  things  to  you  is  not  irksome  to  me ,  and  for  you  it  is  saf e."  4 

Then  came  a  sudden  break.5  It  seems  clear  that  the  Apostle  had  intended 
•>  this  point  to  close  the  letter,  and  to  close  it  with  a  repetition  of  the  oft- 
jpeated  exhortation — for  which  he  half  apologises — to  greater  peace  and 
aity  among  themselves.6  It  is  quite  possible  that  these  last  words  might 
live  run  on,  as  they  do  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  to  a 
msiderable  length ; 7  but  here  something  occurred  to  break  the  sequence  of 
ke  Apostle's  thoughts.  When  he  returned  to  his  dictation  he  began  a 
igression  far  more  severe  and  agitated  in  its  tone  than  the  rest  of  his  letter, 
jid  he  does  not  resume  the  broken  thread  of  his  previous  topic  till  the  second 
*rse  of  the  fourth  chapter,  where,  instead  of  any  general  exhortation,  he 
akes  a  direct  personal  appeal. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  interruption  we  cannot  even  conjecture.  It  may 
ive  been  merely  a  change  of  the  soldier  who  was  on  guard;  but  in  the 
agencies  of  a  life  which,  though  that  of  a  prisoner,  was  yet  fully  occupied, 
any  circumstances  may  have  caused  a  little  delay  before  everything  could  be 
ady,  and  the  amanuensis  once  more  at  his  post.  And  meanwhile  something 
id  occurred  which  had  ruffled  the  Apostle's  soul — nay,  rather  which  had 
sturbed  it  to  its  inmost  depths.  That  something  can  only  have  been  a 
mflict,  in  some  form  or  other,  with  Judaising  teachers.  Something  must 
ther  have  thrown  him  in  contact  with,  or  brought  to  his  notice,  the  character 
Ld  doctrine  of  false  Apostles,  of  the  same  class  as  he  had  encountered  at 
arinth,  and  heard  of  in  the  Churches  of  Galatia.  Once  more  the  thoughts 
d  tone  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  the  truths  and  arguments  of  the  Epistle 

the  Romans,  swept  in  a  storm  of  emotion  over  his  soul ;  and  it  is  with  a 
irst  of  .indignation,  stronger  for  the  moment  than  he  had  ever  before  ex- 
essed,  that,  on  once  more  continuing  his  letter,  he  bids  Timothy  write  to  the 
iiill  uncontaminated  Church : — 

"  Beware  of  the  dogs ! 8    Beware  of  the  bad  workers ! 9    Beware  of  the  concision 
rty!"i° 

1irapa6oXevo,afie»'o?  (»,  A,  B,  D,  E,  F,  G).     It  is  used  especially  of  one  who  endangers 
i  life  by  attendance  on  the  sick  (parabolani),     (Wetst.  ad  loc.) 

2  ii.  19—30. 

8  I  have  tried  to  keep  up  the  two  meanings  of  " farewell "  and  "rejoice." 

4  iii.  1.  5  Ewald,  Sendschr.,  p.  438. 

•  This  is  the  simplest  and  most  reasonable  explanation  of  to.  avra  ypdfaiv,  and  accords 
th  St.  PauTs  custom  of  a  concluding  warning  (1  Cor.  xvi.  22 ;  Gal.  vi.  15,  &c),  or  it 
■iy  refer  to  the  topic  of  joy  (i.  18,  25 ;  ii.  17 ;  iv.  4).  It  has  led  to  all  sorts  of  hypo- 
Ifoses.  St.  Paul  had  doubtless  written  other  letters  to  the  Philippians  (the  natural 
■>ugh  not  the  necessary  inference  from  koX  d™*  vulv  eypa^v  ima-Tok^— Polyc.  ad  Phil.  3), 
Ht  these  words  do  not  show  it.    (F.  supra,  p.  694.) 

7  1  Thess.  iv.  1. 
I  8  Generally  used  of  Gentiles  and  Hellenising  Jews  (Matt.  xv.  26),  involving  a  coarse 
■[ide*of  reproach  (Deut.  xxiii.  18  ;  Eev.  xxii  15).    We  cannot  be  sure  of  the  allusion  here. 
I  9  Cf.  2  Cor.  xi.  13;  Matt,  xxiii.  15. 
I  l0  irepm>fxii,  Kararouh  would  be  in  Latin  "circumcisi,"  "decisi,"  {Curti,  Hor.  Sat.  I 
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The  words  are  intensely  severe.  He  implies,  "  They  call  ns  dogs,  but  they, 
not  we,  are  the  veritable  dogs ;  and  we,  not  they,  are  the  true  circumcision 
Their  circumcision  is  but  concision — a  mere  mutilation  of  the  flesh.  We  serve 
by  the  Spirit  of  God1 — they  serve  ordinances;  we  boast  in  Christ  Jesus — they 
do  but  trust  in  the  flesh."  And  why  should  they  put  themselves  into  rivalry 
with  him  ?  If  the  external  were  anything  in  which  to  place  confidence,  he 
could  claim  it  in  even  a  greater  degree  than  any  one  else.  He  had  beer 
circumcised  when  eight  days  old;  he  was  an  Israelite,  and  of  one  of  the 
noblest  tribes  of  Israel,  and  not  a  mere  Hellenist,  but  a  Hebrew — aye,  and  t 
Hebrew  of  Hebrews;2  and — to  pass  from  hereditary  to  personal  topics  oi 
carnal  boasting — as  regards  Law,  he  was  a  Pharisee;  as  regards  Judai< 
enthusiasm,  he  had  even  persecuted  the  Church ;  as  regards  legal  righteous 
ness,  he  had  proved  himself  above  all  reproach.  Things  like  these  were  a 
one  time  the  gains  which  he  reckoned  that  life  had  brought  him,  but  now  fo 
Christ's  sake  he  had  got  to  count  them  as  a  loss. 

"  Aye,  and  more  than  that,  I  even  count  all  things  to  be  a  loss  for  the  sake  o 
the  transcendence  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus,  my  Lord,  for  whose  sake  I  wa 
mulcted  of  all  things,8  and  I  regard  them  as  refuse  flung  to  dogs,4  that  I  may  gai] 
Christ,  and  may  be  found  in  Him,  not  having  any  righteousness  of  mine  which  is  c 
Law,  but  that  which  is  by  means  of  faith  in  Christ,  that  which  comes  of  God,  whic' 
is  based  on  faith,5  that  I  may  know  Him,  and  the  power  of  His  resurrection,  an 
the  fellowship  of  His  sufferings,  being  conformed  to  His  death,  if  so  be  I  may  attai 
to  the  resurrection  (I  mean  not  the  general  resurrection,  but  the  resurrection  c 
those  that  are  Christ's)  from  the  dead."  6 

And  yet,  as  he  goes  on  to  warn  them — though  he  had  all  this  pregnar 
ground  for  confidence  in  externalisms,  though  he  had  rejected  it  all  for  th 
sake  of  Christ  as  mere  foul  and  worthless  rubbish,  though  his  whole  trust  W8 
now  in  Christ's  righteousness,  and  not  in  his  own — so  far  was  he  even  sti 
from  the  secure  and  vaunting  confidence  of  their  adversaries,  that  he  did  n( 
at  all  consider  that  he  had  grasped  the  prize,  or  had  been  already  perfected  :- 

"  But  I  press  forward  to  see  if  I  may  even  grasp — for  which  purpose  7  I  too  wj 
grasped  by  Christ.  Brothers,  I  do  not  reckon  myself  to  have  grasped ;  but  01 
thing — forgetting  the  things  behind,  and  leaning  eagerly  forward  for  the  thinj 
before,  I  press  forward  to  the  goal  for  the  prize  of  my  heavenly  calling  of  God ; 
Christ  Jesus." 

He  is  like  one  of  those  eager  charioteers  of  whom  his  guardsmen  so  of  t( 

9,  70);  in  German,  Beschnittene,  Zerschnittene.  "Concision"  means  circumcision 
garded  as  a  mere  mutilation.  Cf .  Acts  vii.  51 ;  Rom.  ii.  25—29 ;  Col.  ii.  11 ;  Ez 
xliv.  7 ;  Deut.  x.  16. 

1  iii.  3,  XaTpevovre?,  intr.  Luke  ii  37 ;  Acts  xxvi.  7. 

2  iii.  5.  A  proselyte,  son  of  a  proselyte,  was  called  a  Oer  ben-ger,  but  Paul  w 
nispms.    {Pirke  AbhSth,  y.) 

3'  May  this  refer  to  some  sudden  loss  of  all  earthly  means  of  living  at  his  conversio 

4  Ver.  8,  oxvSaAa.  In  derivation  perhaps  from  root  near,  but  in  usage  =  Kv<r(pa 
(Suid.).    Some  prefer  the  technical  sense  of  the  word  =  "  excrementa  "  (Theodoret). 

5  Ver.  9,  Bia  wi<rrec«i?   .    .  .  e*c  ©eou   .    .   .  errl  rn  rrCareu 

8  iii.  2—11,  leg.  tV  e*  vexpw  (n,  A,  B,  D,  E). 

7  ty  <5  may  also  mean  "because"  (2  Cor.  v.  4)  $  or  tWe  may  be  an  ellipse  of  t 
accusative  after  KaraXdpta,  as  in  the  &Y» 
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talked  to  him  when  they  had  returned  from  the  contests  in  the  Circus 
Maximus,  and  joined  their  shouts  to  those  of  the  myriads  who  cheered  their 
favourite  colours — leading  forward  in  his  flying  car,  bending  over  the  shaken 
rein  and  the  goaded  steed,  forgetting  everything— every  peril,  every  com- 
petitor, every  circling  of  the  meta  in  the  rear,  as  he  pressed  on  for  the  goal  by 
which  sat  the  judges  with  the  palm  garlands  that  formed  the  prize.1 

14  Let  all,  then,  of  ua  who  are  full  grown  in  spiritual  privileges  have  this  mind ; 
then  if  in  any  other  respect  ye  think  otherwise2  than  ye  should,  this  shall  God 
Ireveal  to  you;  only  walk  in  the  same  path  to  the  point  whereunto  we  once 
reached."  * 

And  as  a  yet  further  warning  against  any  danger  of  their  abusing  the 
(doctrine  of  the  free  gift  of  grace  by  antinomian  practices,  he  adds— 

f 4<  Show  yourselves,  brethren,  imitators  of  me,  and  mark  those  who  walk  as  ye 
lave  us  for  an  example.  For  many  walk  about  whom  I  often  used  to  tell  you,  and 
aow  tell  you  even  with  tears — the  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  whose  end  is 

estruction,  whose  god  their  belly,  and  their  glory  in  their  shame,  men  minding 
earthly  things.  For  our  real  citizenship  is  in  heaven,  whence  also  we  anxiously 
i wait  as  a  Saviour  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  change  the  fashion  of  the  body 
)f  our  abasement  so  as  to  be  conformable  to  the  body  of  His  glory,4  according  to  the 

fficacy  of  His  power  to  subject  also  every  existing  thing  unto  Himself.  So,  my 
brethren,  beloved  and  longed  for,  my  joy  and  crown,  so  stand  ye  firm  in  the  Lord, 
jeloved."5  ) 

Then  after  this  long  digression,  which,  beginning  in  strong  indignation, 

itself  down  to  pathetic  appeal,  he  once  more  takes  up  the  exhortation  to 

itnit^with  which  he  had  intended  to  concludeA  He  entreats  two  ladies,  Euodia 

Qasyntyche,  to  unity  of  mind  in  Christ,  and  he  also  affectionately  asks 

yzygus6— on  whose  name  of   "  yokefellow "  he  plays,  by  calling  him  a 

genuine  yokefellow — a  yokefellow  in  heart  as  well  as  in  name7 — to  assist  these 

adies  in  making  up  their  quarrel,  which  was  all  the  more  deplorable  because 

>f  the  worth  of  them  both,  seeing  that  they  wrestled  with  him  in  the  Gospel, 

rith  Clement  too,  and  the  rest  of  his  fellow-workers  whose  names  are  in  the 

3ook  of  Life.8 

1  "Non  progredi  est  regredi"  (Aug.). 

3  rrepws,  used  euphemistically  (  =  *(uc«9,  Od.  1. 234,  edrepov  =t&  kokov).  So  the  Hebrew 
acheer."    The  meaning  is,  If  you  have  the  heart  of  the  matter,  God  will  enlighten  you 

ii  non-essentials. 

a  iii.  12—16,  omit  *av6ia,  to  wto  foovtlv  (»,  A,  B). 

4  Ver.  21,  jxerao^wiartVet    .     •    .    <rvVp;op<f>oi/ ;  ii.  6. 

5  lii.  17— iv.  1. 

6  iv.  3,  ynja-ie  2v'£vye.    Clement  of  Alexandria  seems  to  have  taken  the  word  to  mean 

'aul's  Wife,  ovk  okv&  rr)v  avrov  xrpo<rayopev'eiv  <ru£vyov  fjv  ov  nepieKOfJLi&v  (Strom,  iii.  6,  53),  cf. 
luseb.  J3T.  E.  iii.  30.  Itenan  (p.  145)  thinks  it  was  Lydia.  Why  is  she  not  saluted? 
\t  Lydia  be  merely  a  Gentilic  name  she  may  be  one  of  those  two  ladies,  or  she  may  have 
een  dead. 

7  Schwegler  thinks  that  this  is  intended  to  be  taken  as  an  allusion  to  the  Apostle 
'eter !  The  play  on  names  is  quite  in  St.  Paul's  manner.  The  only  difficulty  is  that 
yzygus  does  not  occur  elsewhere  as  a  name. 

*  iv.  2,  3.  Baur's  wild  conjecture  (?)  about  Clement — that  the  whole  story  of  his 
lomish  Episcopate  is  invented  to  give  respectability  to  the  early  Christians,  by  insinuating 


& 
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"  Fare  ye  well  always ;  again  I  will  gay,  fare  ye  well.  Let  your  reasonableness 
be  recognised  by  all  men.  Be  anxious  about  nothing,  but  in  everything,  in  your 
general  and  special  prayers,  with  thanksgiving,  let  your  requests  be  made  known 
before  God.  Then  shall  the  peace  of  God,  which  surpasseth  all  understanding,  keep 
sentry  over  your  hearts,  and  the  devices  of  your  hearts,  in  Christ  Jesus. 

"  Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things  are  real,  whatsoever  things  are  awful, 
whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are 
amiable,  whatsoever  things  are  winning,  if  *  virtue,' *  if  '  honour,'  have  a  real  mean- 
ing for  you,  on  these  things  meditate.  The  things  which  ye  both  learned  and 
received,  both  heard  and  saw  in  me,  these  things  do,  and  the  God  of  peace  shall  be 
with  you."  2 

I  Then  comes  the  warm  yet  delicate  expression  of  his  heartf elt  gratitude  to 
them  for  the  pecuniary  contribution  by  which  now,  for  the  fourth  time,  they, 
and  they  only,  had  supplied  the  wants  which  he  could  no  longer  meet  by 
manual  labourJ 

"  One  word  more : — I  rejoiced  in  the  Lord  greatly,  that  now  once  more  your 
thought  on  my  behalf  blossomed  afresh.3  In  this  matter  ye  were  indeed  bearing  me 
in  mind,  but  ye  were  without  opportunity.  Not  that  I  speak  with  reference  to 
deficiency,  for  I  learnt  to  be  always  independent  in  existing  circumstances.  I  know 
how  both  to  be  humiliated,  and  I  know  how  to  abound.  In  everything  and  in  all 
things  I  have  been  initiated  how  both  to  be  satisfied  and  to  be  hungry,  both  to 
abound  and  to  be  in  need.  I  am  strong  for  everything  in  Him  who  gives  me  power. 
Still  ye  did  well  in  making  yourselves  partakers  in  my  affliction.  And  ye  know  as 
well  as  I  do,  Philippians,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel,  when  I  went  forth 
from  Macedonia,  no  Church  communicated  with  me  as  regards  giving  and  receiving, 
except  ye  only,  for  even  in  Thessalonica  both  once  and  twice  ye  sent  to  my  need-*- 
not  that  I  am  on  the  look-out  for  the  gift,  but  I  am  on  the  look-out  for  the  fruit 
which  abounds  to  your  account.  Now,  however,  I  have  all  things  to  the  full,4  and 
I  abound.  I  have  been  fulfilled  by  receiving  from  Epaphroditus  the  gifts  you  sent, 
an  odour  of  sweet  fragrance,  a  sacrifice  acceptable,  well-pleasing  to  God.5  But  my 
God  shall  fulfil  all  your  need  according  to  His  riches,  in  glory,  in  Christ  Jesus. 
Now  to  our  God  and  Father  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen.6 

"  Salute  every  saint  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  brethren  with  me  salute  you.  All  the 
saints  salute  you,  and  especially  7  those  of  Csosar's  household.8 

"  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  your  spirit." 

his  identity  with  the  Consular  Flavius  Clemens,  and  that  the  whole  of  this  Epistle  fc 
forged  to  lead  up  to  this  passing  allusion — looks  almost  tame  beside  Yolkmar's  h, 
thesis  (?)  about  Euodia  ana  Syntyche — viz.,  that  Euodia  =  "orthodoxy,"  the  Pctrim 
party,  and  Syntyche,  "the  partner "  =  the  Pauline  party!    Clement,  though  a  PhUi] 
pian,  may  possibly  be  identical  with  "  Clement  of  Home  "  (Orig.  in  Joann.  i.  29 ;  Euse 
H.  JS.  iii.  15,  &c.);  we  cannot  even  say  "probably,"  because  the  name  is  exceedv 
common. 

1  iv.  8,  apeTij,  here  alone  in  St.  Paul.  3  iv.  4 — 9. 

3  Ver.  10,  aredoAere,  literally,  "ye  blossomed  again  to  think  on  my  behalf."  Chry 
sostom  says,  on  nporcpov  oi/re*  avQripoi  e^pav^aav,  which  is  to  touch  the  metaphor  with  &i 
Ithuriel  spear  {Repullulastis,  Aug. ;  Refloruistis,  Vulg.). 

4  Ver.  18,  aireYu.    (Matt.  vi.  2.)    The  word  is  used  for  "giving  receipt  in  fulL'' 
*  Gen.  viii.  21.  «  iv.  10—20. 

7  Why  especially  ?    It  is  impossible  to  say. 

8  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  slaves  would  be  counted  by  thousan 
atrienses,  cvbicularii,  secretari%  lectores,  introductory  nomenclatoresf  dispensatory 
silentiarii  (to  keep  the  others  quiet),  &c.  &c,  and  even  slaves  to  tell  the  master  t 
names  of  his  other  slaves  !  We  read  of  Romans  who  had  20,000  slaves.  Four  thousan* 
was  no  very  extraordinary  number  (Sen.  De  VU,  Beat,  17  ;  Plin.  JBT.  2V.  xxxiii.  10 ;  Athen 
vi.,  p.  272). 
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No  great  future  awaited  the  Philippian  Church.  Half  a  century  later, 
Ignatius  passed  through  Philippi  with  his  "  ten  leopards,"  on  his  way  to 
martyrdom ;  and  Polycarp  wrote  to  the  Church  a  letter  which,  like  that  of  St. 
Paul,  is  full  of  commendations.  Little  more  is  heard  of  it.  Its  site  is  still 
occupied  by  the  wretched  village  of  Filibidjek,  but  in  spite  of  the  fair  promise 
of  its  birth,  "  the  Church  of  Philippi  has,"  in  the  inscrutable  counsel  of  God, 
"lived  without  a  history,  and  perished  without  a  memorial."1 


CHAPTER  XLVIIL 

GNOSTICISM     IN     THE     GERM. 


Ov,  KaOa-irep  &v  ris  ciioftme,  avOpAirois  virrjperrjy  rivk  Trcprpns  tj  &yys\ov  &AA*   avrbv 
t6v  r^xviri\v  koX  Srjfxiovpydv  t$>v  tiKoov. — JEp.  ad  Diognet.  7. 

?he  remaining  three  of  the  Epistles  of  the  Captivity  were  written  within  a 
short  time  of  each  other,  and  were  despatched  by  the  same  messengers. 
Tychicus  was  the  bearer  of  those  to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians.  Onesimus, 
who  naturally  took  the  letter  to  Philemon,  was  sent  at  the  same  time  with  him, 
as  appears  from  the  mention  of  his  name  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians.  In 
x>th  of  these  latter  Epistles  there  is  also  a  message  for  Archippus. 

There  is  nothing  but  internal  evidence  to  decide  which  of  these  letters  was 

snitten  first.    The  letter  to  Philemon  was,  however,  a  mere  private  appendage 

o  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  which  may  have  been  written  at  any  time. 

]he  letter  to  this  Church  must  claim  the  priority  over  the  circular  Epistle 

tfhich  is  generally  known  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.     The  reason  for  this 

>pinion  is  obvious — the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  was  called  forth  by  a  special 

leed,  the  other  Epistle  was  not.     It  is  in  exact  psychological  accordance  with 

he  peculiarities  of  St.  Paul's  mind  and  style  that  if,  after  writing  a  letter 

vhich  was  evoked  by  particular  circumstances,  and  led  to  the  development  of 

>articular  truths,  he  utilised  the  opportunity  of  its  despatch  to  send  another 

etter,  which  had  no  such  immediate  object,  the  tones  of  the  first  letter  would 

till  vibrate  in  the  second.    When  he  had  discharged  his  immediate  duty  to 

he  Church  of  Colossse,  the  topics  dwelt  upon  in  writing  to  the  neighbouring 

churches  would  be  sure  to  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  which  had  most 

ecently  been  occupying  his  thoughts.     Even  apart  from  special  information, 

t.  Paul  may  have  seen  the  desirability  of  warning  Ephesus  and  its  depen- 

encies  against  a  peril  which  was  infuaing  its  subtle  presence  within  so  short  a 

istance  from  them ;  and  it  was  then  natural  that  his  language  to  them  should 

e  marked  by  the  very  differences  which  separate  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians 

:om  that  to  the  Ephesians.     The  former  is  specific,  concrete,  and  polemical ; 

le  latter  is  abstract,  didactic,  general.    The  same  words  and  phrases  predomi- 

ate  in  both ;  but  the  resemblances  are  far  more  marked  and  numerous  in  the 

- 

l  Lightfoot,  p.  64. 
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practical  exhortations  than  in  the  doctrinal  statements.  In  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians  he  is  primarily  occupied  with  the  refutation  of  an  error ;  in  that 
to  the  Ephesians  he  is  absorbed  in  the  rapturous  development  of  an  exalted 
truth.  The  main  theme  of  the  Colossians  is  the  Person  of  Christ ;  that  of  the 
Ephesians  is  the  life  of  Christ  manifested  in  the  living  energy  of  His  Church.1 
In  the  former,  Christ  is  the  "  Plenitude,"  the  synthesis  and  totality  of  every 
attribute  of  God ;  in  the  latter,  the  ideal  Church,  as  the  body  of  Christ,  is  the 
Plenitude,  the  recipient  of  all  the  fulness  of  Him  who  filleth  all  things  with 
all.2  Christ's  person  is  most  prominent  in  the  Colossians ;  Christ's  body,  the 
Church  of  Christ,  in  the  Ephesians. 

The  genuineness  of  these  two  letters  has  been  repeatedly  and  formidably 
assailed,  and  the  grounds  of  the  attack  are  not  by  any  means  so  fantastic  as 
those  on  which  other  letters  have  been  rejected  as  spurious.  To  dwell  ai 
length  on  the  external  evidence  is  no  part  of  my  scheme,  and  the  grounds  or 
which  the  internal  evidence  seems  to  me  decisive  in  their  favour,  even  aftei 
the  fullest  and  frankest  admission  of  all  counter-difficulties,  will  best  appeal 
when  we  have  considered  the  events  out  of  which  they  spring,  and  which  a 
once  shaped,  and  are  sufficient  to  account  for,  the  peculiarities  by  which  the] 
are  marked. 

Towards  the  close  of  St.  Paul's  Roman  imprisonment,  when  his  approach 
ing  liberation  seemed  so  all  but  certain  that  he  even  requests  Philemon  to  b 
getting  a  lodging  in  readiness  for  him,  he  received  a  visit  from  Epaphras  o 
ColossaB.  To  him,  perhaps,  had  been  granted  the  distinguished  honour  o 
founding  Churches  not  only  in  his  native  town,  but  also  in  Laodicea  ant 
Hierapolis,  which  lie  within  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles  from  each  other  in  th 
valley  of  the  Lycus.  That  remarkable  stream  resembles  the  Anio  in  clothin] 
the  country  through  which  it  flows  with  calcareous  deposits ;  and  in  some  part 
of  its  course,  especially  near  CoIosssb,  it  flowed  under  natural  bridges  c 
gleaming  travertine  deposited  by  its  own  waters,  the  course  of  which  was  £re 
quently  modified  by  this  peculiarity,  and  by  the  terrific  earthquakes  to  whic 
the  valley  has  always  been  liable.  The  traveller  who  followed  the  course  .c 
the  Lycus  in  a  south-eastward  direction  from  the  valley  of  the  Mseander  int 
which  it  flows,  would  first  observe  on  a  plateau,  which  rises  high  above  it 
nor.thern  bank,  the  vast  and  splendid  city  of  Hierapolis,  famous  as  the  birtl 
place  of  him  who  in  Nicopolis 

"  Taught  Arrian  when  Vespasian's  brutal  son 
Cleared  Rome  of  what  most  shamed  him  "*— 

and  famous  also  for  the  miraculous  properties  of  the  mephitic  spring  whoa 
exhalations  could  be  breathed  in  safety  by  the  priests  of  Cybele  alone.    Aboi 

i  Col.  ii.  19;  Eph.  iv.  16. 

2  CoL  i.  19;  ii.  9;  Eph.  i.  23;  iii.  19;  iv.  13.  (John  i.  14,  16.)  German  write: 
express  the  difference  by  saying  that  Christlichkeit  is  more  prominent  in  the  Colossian 
Kirchlichkeit  in  the  Ephesians. 

3  Epictetus  was  a  contemporary  of  the  Apostle.  As  to  the  Christian  tinge  of  his  Sto 
speculations,  see  my  Seekers  after  God, 
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iix  miles  further,  upon  the  southern  bank  of  the  river,  he  would  see  Laodicea, 
;he  populous  and  haughty  metropolis  of  the  "  Cibyratic  jurisdiction,,,  which 
done  of  the  cities  of  proconsular  Asia  was  wealthy  and  independent  enough 
>o  rebuild  its  streets  and  temples  out  of  its  own  resources,  when,  within  a  year 
>f  the  time  at  which  these  letters  were  written,  an  earthquake  had  shaken  it.1 
jpassing  up  the  valley  about  ten  miles  further,  he  might  before  sunset  reach 
polossae,  a  town  far  more  anciently  famous  than  either,  but  which  had  fallen 
into  comparative  decay,  and  was  now  entirely  eclipsed  by  its  thriving  and 
jnbitious  neighbours.2 

This  remarkable  valley  and  these  magnificent  cities,  St.  Paul,  strange  to 
ay,  had  never  visited.  Widely  as  the  result  of  his  preaching  at  Ephesus  had 
een  disseminated  throughout  Asia,  his  labours  for  the  Ephesian  Church  had 
een  so  close  and  unremitting  as  to  leave  him  no  leisure  for  wider  missionary 
nterprise.8  And  although  Jews  abounded  in  these  cities,  the  divinely  guided 
ourse  of  his  previous  travels  had  not  brought  him  into  this  neighbourhood, 
t  is  true  that  St.  Luke  vaguely  tells  us  that  in  the  second  missionary  journey 
it.  Paul  had  passed  through  "  the  Phrygian  and  Galatian  country,"  4  and  that 
|i  the  shifting  ethnological  sense  of  the  term  the  cities  of  the  Lycus-valley 
light  be  regarded  as  Phrygian.  But  the  expression  seems  rather  to  mean 
lat  the  course  of  his  journey  lay  on  the  ill- defined  marches  of  these  two  dis- 
icts,  far  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  Lycus.  In  his  third  journey  his  natural 
(>ute  from  the  cities  of  Galatia  to  Ephesus  would  take  him  down  the  valleys  of 
le  Hermus  and  Cayster,  and  to  the  north  of  the  mountain  range  of  Messogis 
hich  separates  them  from  the  Lycus  and  Maeander.  From  St.  Paul's  own 
spression  it  seems  probable  that  the  Churches  in  these  three  cities  had  been 
randed  by  the  labours  of  Epaphras,  and  that  they  had  never  "  seen  his  face  in 
te  flesh  "  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  these  Epistles,  though  it  is  not  impossible 
^at  he  subsequently  visited  them.6 

And  yet  he  could  not  but  feel  the  deepest  interest  in  their  welfare,  because, 
directly  though  not  directly,  he  had  been  indeed  their  founder.  Ephesus,  as 
e  have  seen,  was  a  centre  of  commerce,  of  worship,  and  of  political  procedure ; 
lid  among  the  thousands,  "both  Jews  and  Greeks,"  "almost  throughout  all 
isia,"  who  heard  through  his  preaching  the  word  of  the  Lord,6  must  have  been 
liilemon,7  his  son,  Archippus,  and  Epaphras,  and  Nymphas,  who  were  leading 
misters  of  the  Lycus  Churches.8 

And  there  was  a  special  reason  why  St.  Paul  should  write  to  the  Colossian 
iristians.      Philemon,   who   resided  there,   had  a  worthless   slave  named 

1  Tac.  Ann,  xiv.  27,  "propriis  opibus  revaluit."  Rev.  iii.  14.  Cicero,  who  resided 
ere  as  Proconsul  of  Cilicia,  frequently  refers  to  it  in  his  letters. 

2  Now  Chonos.  Dr.  Lightfoot  calls  it  "the  least  important  Church  to  which  any 
•istle  of  St.  Paul  was  addressed  "  (Col.,  p.  16). 

3  Acts  xx.  31. 

4  Acts  xvi.  6.    In  Acts  xviii.  23  the  order  is  "the  Galatian  country  and  Phrygia."   In 
former  instance  he  was  travelling  from  Antioch  in  Pisidia  to  Troas ;  in  the  latter  from 

Iitioch  in  Syria  to  Ephesus. 
5  Col.  i.  4,  G,  9 ;  ii.  I,  «  Acts  xix.  10—26. 

7  Philem.  1,  2.  *  Col.  iv.  12,  13, 1$ 
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Onesimus — a  name  which,  under  the  circumstances,  naturally  lent  itself  to 
satiric  play  of  words ;  for  instead  of  being  "  Beneficial/'  he  had  been  ver 
much  the  reverse,  having  first  (apparently)  robbed  his  master,  and  then  rui 
away  from  him.    Rome  was  in  ancient  days  the  most  likely  place  to  funds! 
a  secure  refuge  to  a  guilty  fugitive,  and  thither,  even  more  than  to  moder 
London,  drifted  inevitably  the  vice  and  misery  of  the  world.     Philemon  was 
Christian,  and  some  access  of  wretchedness,  or  danger  of  starvation,  may  hav 
driven  the  runaway  slave  to  fling  himself  on  the  compassion  of  the  Christia 
teacher,  whom  he  may  have  heard  and  seen  when  he  attended  his  master  on  som 
great  gala- day  at  Bphesus.     The  kind  heart  of  Paul  was  ever  open ;  he  had 
deep  and  ready  sympathy  for  the  very  lowest  and  poorest  of  the  human  raa 
because  in  the  very  lowest  and  poorest  he  saw  those  "  for  whom  Christ  died. 
His  own  sufferings,  too,  had  taught  him  the  luxury  of  aiding  the  sufferings  ( 
others,  and  he  took  the  poor  dishonest  fugitive  to  his  heart,  and  was  the  huma 
instrument  by  which  that  change  was  wrought  in  him  which  converted  tl 
"  non  tressis  agaso  "  into  a  brother  beloved.     But  Onesimus  was  still  legally  tfc 
debtor  and  the  slave  of  Philemon ;  and  Paul,  ever  obedient  to  the  law,  felt  it 
duty  to  send  him  back.     He  placed  him  under  the  protecting  care  of  Tychici 
of  Ephesus,  and  sent  him  with  a  letter  which  could  not  fail  to  ensure 
pardon.     It  was  necessary,  therefore,  for  him  to  write  to  a  citizen  of  Colore 
and  another  circumstance  determined  him  to  write  also  to  the   Colossia 
Church. 

This  was  the  strange  and  sad  intelligence  which  he  heard  from  Epaphra 
They  had  many  opportunities  for  intercourse,  for,  either  literally  or  metaphoi 
cally,  Epaphras  shared  his  captivity,  and  did  not  at  once  return  to  his  natr 
city.     In  his  conversations  with  St.  Paul  he  told  him  of  an  insidious  form 
error  unlike  any  which  the  Apostle  had  hitherto  encountered.     The  vineyi 
of  the  Lord's  planting  seemed,  alas !  to  resemble  the  vineyards  of  earth  in  tl 
multiplicity  of  perils  which  it  had  to  overcome  before  it  could  bring  forth 
fruit.    Now  it  was  the  little  foxes  that  spoiled  its  vines ;  now  the  wild  bo 
which  broke  down  its  hedge ;  and  now,  under  the  blighting  influence  of  negle 
and  infertile  soil,  its  unpruned  branches  only  brought  forth  the  clusters 
Gomorrah.    An  erroneous  tendency,  as  yet  germinant  and  undeveloped,  b 
one  of  which  the  prescient  eye  of  St.  Paul  saw  all  the  future  deadliness,  h 
insensibly  crept  into  these  youthful  Churches,  and,  although  they  only  kn< 
the  Apostle  by  name,  ho  felt  himself  compelled  to  exert  the  whole  force 
his  authority  and  reasoning  to  check  so  perilous  an  influence.      Doubtl( 
Epaphras  had  expressly  sought  him  for  the  sake  of  advice  and  sympathy,  a 
would  urge  the  Apostle  to  meet  with  distinct  warnings  and  clear  refutati 
the  novel  speculations  with  which  he  may  have  felt  himself  incompetent 
cope. 

The  new  form  of  error  was  partly  Judaic,  for  it  made  distinctions  in  m< 
attached  importance  to  new  moons  and  sabbaths,1  and  insisted  upon  the 


1 


i  Col.  ii.  1ft. 
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if  circumcision,  if  not  upon  its  actual  necessity.1  Yet  it  did  not,  as  a  whole, 
esemble  the  Galatian  Judaism,  nor  did  it  emanate,  like  the  opposition  at 
Lntioch,  from  a  party  in  Jerusalem,  nor  was  it  complicated,  like  the  Corinthian 
chisms,with  personal  hostility  to  the  authority  of  St.  Paul.  Its  character  was 
"udaic,  not  so  much  essentially  as  virtually ;  not,  that  is,  from  any  special 
lympathy  with  national  and  Levitical  Hebraism,  but  rather  because  there  were 
lertain  features  of  Judaism  which  were  closely  analogous  to  those  of  other 
Oriental  religions,  and  which  commanded  a  wide  sympathy  in  the  Eastern 
irorld. 

We  must  judge  of  the  distinctive  colour  of  the  dawning  heresy  quite  as 

|iuch  from  the  truths  by  which  St.  Paul  strives  to  check  its  progress,  as  by 

fiose  of  its  tenets  on  which  he  directly  touches.2    In  warning  the  Colossians 

Inspecting  it,  he  bids  them  be  on  their  guard  against  allowing  themselves  to  be 

jlundered  by  a  particular  teacher,  whose  so-called  philosophy  and  empty  deceit 

rare  more  in  accordance  with  human  traditions  and  secular  rudiments  than 

fith  the  truth  of  Christ.    The  hollow  and  misguiding  system  of  this  teacher, 

asides  the  importance  which  it  attached  to  a  ceremonialism  which  at  the  best 

fas  only  valuable  as  a  shadow  of  a  symbol,  tried  further  to  rob  its  votaries  of 

je  prize  of  their  Christian  race  by  representing  God  as  a  Being  so  far  removed 

•om  them  that  they  could  only  approach  Him  through  a  series  of  angelic 

itermediates.     It  thus  ignored  the  precious  truth  of  Christ's  sole  mediatorial 

ignity,  and  turned  humility  itself  into  a  vice  by  making  it  a  cloak  for  inflated 

ad  carnal  intellectualism.     In  fact,  it  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  prido 

hich  was  thus  aping  humility ;  and,  in  endeavouring  to  enforce  an  ignoble 

>lf  -abrogation  of  that  direct  communion  with  God  through  Christ  which  is 

ie  Christian's  most  imperial  privilege,  it  not  only  thrust  all  kinds  of  inferior 

jjencies  between  the  soul  and  Him,  but  also  laid  down  a  number  of  rules  and 

pgmas  which  were  but  a  set  of  new  Mosaisms  without  the  true  Mosaic  sanc- 

pns.    Those  rules  were,  from  their  very  nature,  false,  transient,  and  trivial. 

,hey  paraded  a  superfluous  self-abasement,  and  insisted  on  a  hard  asceticism, 

jit  at  the  same  time  they  dangerously  flattered  the  soul  with  a  semblance  of 

implicated  learning,  while  they  were  found  to  be  in  reality  valueless  as  any 

imedy  against  self-indulgence.      That  these  ascetic  practices  and  dreamy 

paginations  were  accompanied  by  a  pride  which  arrogated  to  itself  certain 

Tsteries  as  an  exclusive  possession  from  which  the  vulgar  intellect  must  be 

)pt  aloof ;    that,  while  professing  belief  in  Christ,  the  Colossian  mystic 

presented  Him  as  one  among  many  beings  interposed  between  God  and  man ; 

tat  he  regarded  matter  in  general  and  the  body  in  particular  as  something  in 

jhich  evil  was  necessarily  immanent,3  seem  to  result  from  the  Christology  of 

te  Epistle,  which  is  more  especially  developed  in  one  particular  direction  than 

1  »  Col.  ii.  11. 

j  'They  were  "Gnostic  Ebionites,"  Baur;   " Cerinthians,"  Mayerhoff;   "Christian 
;isenism  in  its  progress  to  Gnosticism,"  Lipsius ;  "  A  connecting  link  between  Essenes 
Id  Cerinthians,"  Nitzsch ;  "Ascetics  and  Theosophists  of  the  Essene  school,"  Holtz- 
ann ;  M  Precursors  of  the  Christian  Essenes,"  Ritschl.    (Pfleiderer,  ii.  98.) 
1  So,  too,  Philo  regarded  the  body  aa  the  Egypt  of  the  souL    (Que*,  rcr.  div.  Jmer,  518.) 
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we  find  it  to  be  in  any  of  St.  Paul's  previous  writings.    Already,  in  writing  i\ 
the  Corinthians,  he  had  said  that  "  if  he  had  ever  known  Christ  after  the  & 
from  henceforth  he  knew  Him  no  more,"  and  in  this  Epistle  the  Person  of  01 
Lord  as  the  Eternal  Co-existent  Son  is  represented  in  that  divine  aspect  tl 
apprehension  of  which  is  a  boon  infinitely  more  transcendent  than  a  humaj 
and  external  knowledge  of  Jesus  in  His  earthly  humiliation.     And  yet — * 
though  to  obviate  beforehand  any  Cerinthian  attempt  to  distinguish  betwe< 
Jesus  the  man  of  sorrows  and  Christ  the  risen  Lord,  between  Jesus  tl) 
crucified  and  Christ  the  Eternal  Word — he  is,  even  in  this  Epistle,  emphatl 
in  the  statement  that  these  are  one.1      To   say  that  there  is   any  chang 
in  St.  Paul's   fundamental  conception  of    Christ    would  be   demonstrabl 
false,  since   even  the    juxtaposition   of    our  Lord   Jesus  Christ  with   Gc 
the     Father   as    the    source    of    all    grace,    and    the    declaration   that 
things,  and  we  among  them,  exist  solely  through  Him,  are  statements  < 
His  divinity  in  St.  Paul's  earliest  Epistles2  as  strong  as  anything  whic 
could  be  subsequently  added.    But  hitherto  the  Apostle  had  been  led 
speak  of  Him  mainly  as  the  Judge  of  the  quick  and  dead,  in  the  EpistM 
to  the  Thessalonians ;  as  the  invisible  Head  and  Ruler  of  the  Church  in  thot 
to  the  Corinthians ;  as  the  Author  of  all  spiritual  freedom  from  ceremoni; 
bondage,  and  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  from  the  yoke  of  sin  and  death,  i 
in  those  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians ;  as  the  Saviour,  the  Raiser  from  tl 
dead,  the  Life  of  all  life,  the  Source  of  all  joy  and  peace,  in  that  to  the  Philij 
pians.    A  new  phase  of  His  majesty  had  now  to  be  brought  into  prominent 
— one  which  was  indeed  involved  in  every  doctrine  which  St.  Paul  ha 
taught  concerning  Him  as  part  of   a  Gospel  which  he  had  received  I 
revelation,  but  which  no  external  circumstance  had  ever  yet  led  him  to  explai 
in  all  its  clearness.    This  was  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  as  the  Eternal,  Pr> 
existing,  yet  Incarnate  Word.    He  had  now  to  speak  of  Him  as  One  in  who: 
and  by  whom  the  Universe — and  that  not  only  its  existing  condition  but  i 
very  matter  and  its  substance — are  divinely  hallowed,  so  that  there  is  nothir 
irredeemable,  nothing  inherently  antagonistic  to  Holiness,  either  in  matter  or 
the  body  of  man ;  as  One  in  whom  dwells  the  "  plenitude  "  of  the  divine  pe 
f  ections,  so  that  no  other  angelic  being  can  usurp  any  share  of  God  which 
not  found  in  Him ;  as  One  who  is  the  only  Potentate,  the  only  Mediator,  tl 
only  Saviour,  the  Head  of  the  Body  which  is  the  Church,  and  the  Source 
its  life  through  every  limb.     And  the  expression  of  this  truth  was  render* 
necessary  by  error.    The  Colossian  teachers  were  trying  to  supplement  Chri 
tianity,  theoretically  by  a  deeper  wisdom,  practically  by  a  more  abstentioi 
holiness.    It  was  the  beautiful  method  of  St.  Paul  to  combat  false  doctrine 
little  as  possible  by  denunciation  and  controversy  (though  these  two  have 
times  their  necessary  place),  and  as  much  as  possible  by  the  presentation 
the  counter  truth.    We  are  able,  therefore,  to  find  the  theological  errors 

i  L  20,  22 ;  ii.  6. 

*  1  Thess.  i.  1 ;  v.  28;  1  Cor.  viii.  6;  2  Cor.  It.  4;  t.  19;  Xtoi».  is.  5.    EYen  Ren: 
fully  admit  this  {St.  Paul,  x.  274). 
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fie  Colossians  reflected  in  the  positive  theology  which  is  here  developed  in 
jrder  to  counteract  them.  In  the  moral  and  practical  discussions  of  the 
Upistle  we  see  the  true  substitute  for  that  extravagant  and  inflating  asceticism 
fhich  had  its  origin  partly  in  will-worship,  ostentatious  humility,  and  trust  in 
rorks,  and  partly  in  mistaken  conceptions  as  to  the  inherency  of  evil  in  the 
iody  of  man.  St.  Paul  points  out  to  them  that  the  deliverance  from  sin  was 
io  be  found,  not  in  dead  rules  and  ascetic  rigours,  which  have  a  fatal  tendency 
p  weaken  the  will,  while  they  fix  the  imagination  so  intently  on  the  very  sins 
gainst  which  they  are  intended  as  a  remedy,  as  too  often  to  lend  to  those  very 
fins  a  more  fatal  fascination — but  in  that  death  to  sin  which  is  necessarily  in- 
olved  in  the  life  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  From  that  new  life — that  resurrec- 
ion  from  the  death  of  sin — obedience  to  the  moral  laws  of  God,  and  faithfulness 
a  common  relations  of  life,  result,  not  as  difficult  and  meritorious  acts,  but  as 
fre  natural  energies  of  a  living  impulse  in  the  heart  which  beats  no  longer 
rith  its  own  life  but  with  the  life  of  Christ. 

Alike,  then,  from  the  distinct  notices  and  the  negative  indications  of  the 
Bpistle  we  can  reproduce  with  tolerable  clearness  the  features  of  the  Colossian 
teresy,  and  we  at  once  trace  in  it  the  influence  of  that  Oriental  theosophy, 
hose  mystical  speculations,  those  shadowy  cosmogonies  and  moral  aberrations 
rhich  marked  the  hydra-headed  forms  of  the  systems  afterwards  summed  up 
a  the  one  word  Gnosticism.  This  very  circumstance  has  been  the  main  ground 
or  impugning  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle.  It  is  asserted  that  Gnosticism 
elongs  to  a  generation  later,  and  that  these  warnings  are  aimed  at  the 
ollowers  of  Cerinthus,  who  did  not  flourish  until  after  Paul  was  dead,  or 
ven  at  those  of  Valentinus,  the  founder  of  a  Gnostic  system  in  the  second 
entury.  In  support  of  this  view  it  is  asserted  that  the  Epistle  abounds  in 
in-Pauline  phrases,  in  words  which  occur  in  no  other  Epistle,  and  in  technical 
(Jnostic  expressions,  such  as  plenitude,  mystery,  wisdom,  knowledge,  powers, 
ight,  darkness.  Now,  that  Gnosticism  as  a  well-developed  system  belongs  to 
\  later  period  is  admitted ;  but  the  belief  that  the  acceptance  of  the  Epistle 
a  genuine  involves  an  anachronism,  depends  solely  on  the  assumption  that 
Srnostic  expressions1  may  not  have  been  prevalent,  and  Gnostic  tendencies 
ecretly  at  work,  long  before  they  were  crystallised  into  formal  heresies.  As 
ar  as  these  expressions  are  concerned,  some  of  them  are  not  technical  at  all 
intil  a  Gnostic  meaning  is  read  into  them,  and  others,  like  "  knowledge " 
gnosis),  &c,  "plenitude"  (pleroma),  though  beginning  to  be  technical,  are 
tsed  in  a  sense  materially  different  from  that  which  was  afterwards  attached 

0  them.  As  for  the  asserted  traces  of  doctrines  distinctly  and  systematically 
ixnostic,  it  is  a  matter  of  demonstration  that  they  are  found,  both  isolated  and 

1  ombined,  during  the  Apostolic  age,  and  before  it,  as  well  as  afterwards.  The 
Isoteric  exclusiveness  which  jealously  guarded  the  arcana  of  its  mysteries 

i  l  The  use  of  these  expressions  is  admirably  illustrated  by  some  remarks  of  TertuWan, 
\idv.  Praxeam.,  8.  He  has  used  the  word  TrpofloArj,  and  anticipating  the  objection  that 
>he  word  is  tainted  with  Valentinianism,  he  replies  that  Heresy  has  taken  that  word 
rom  Truth  to  mould  it  after  its  own  likeness, 
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from  general  knowledge ;  the  dualism  which  became  almost  Manichsean  in 
attempt  to  distinguish  between  the  good  and  evil  impulses ;  the  notion  thi 
God's  "plenitude"  could  only  flow  out  in  a  multitude  of  imperfect  emanation! 
the  consequent  tendency  to  exalt  and  worship  a  gradation  of  angelic  hierarchiei 
the  rules  and  purifications  which  were  designed  to  minimise  all  infection  fro: 
the  inevitable  contact  with  matter ;  the  attempt  to  explain  the  inherency  < 
evil  in  matter  by  vain  and  fanciful  cosmogonies ;  the  multiplication  of  obsel 
vances ;  the  reduction  of  food  and  drink  to  the  barest  elements,  excluding  si 
forms  of  animal  life;  the  suspicious  avoidance  or  grudging  toleration  <I 
marriage  as  a  pernicious  and  revolting  necessity ; — these  are  found  in  varioil 
Oriental  religions,  and  may  be  traced  in  philosophies  which  originated  amonl 
the  Asiatic  Greeks.  They  find  a  distinct  expression  in  the  doctrines  of  tl 
Essenes.1  Their  appearance  in  the  bosom  of  a  Christian  community  wJ 
indeed  new ;  but  there  was  nothing  new  in  their  existence ;  nothing  in  the| 
with  which,  as  extraneous  forms  of  error,  St.  Paul's  Jewish  and  Genti 
studies — were  it  only  his  knowledge  of  Essene  tenets  and  Alexandrian  specn 
lations — had  not  made  him  perfectly  familiar.  That  they  should  appear  in  I 
Phrygian  Church,  powerfully  exposed  to  Jewish  influences,  and  yet  consistim 
of  Gentiles  trained  amid  the  mysteries  of  a  ceremonial  nature  worship,  an) 
accustomed  to  the  utterances  of  a  speculative  philosophy2  must  have  bed 
painful  to  St.  Paul,  but  could  not  have  been  surprising.  The  proof  that  thea 
forms  of  heresy  might  have  been  expected  to  appear  is  rendered  yet  moi 
cogent  by  the  knowledge  that,  within  a  very  short  period  of  this  time,  thd 
actually  did  appear  in  a  definite  and  systematic  form,  in  the  heresy  of  Cera 
thus,  with  whom  St.  John  himself  is  said  to  have  come  into  personal  collision 
And  under  these  circumstances,  so  far  from  seeing  a  mark  of  spuriousnes, 
we  rather  deduce  an  incidental  argument  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  to 
Epistle  from  the  nature  of  the  errors  which  we  find  that  it  is  intended  i 
denounce.  Many  critics  have  been  eager  to  prove  that  St.  Paul  could  not  ha* 
written  it,  because  they  reject  that  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Eterm 
Divinity  of  Christ,  of  which  this  group  of  Epistles  is  so  impregnable 
bulwark ;  yet  this  was  so  evidently  the  main  article  in  the  belief  of  St.  Pat 

1  Neander  (Planting,  p.  323,  seq.)  points  out  the  Phrygian  propensity  to  the  mystic* 
and  magical  as  indicated  by  the  worship  of  Cybele,  by  Montanism,  by  the  tendencies  coi 
demned  at  the  council  of  Laodicea,  and  by  the  existence  of  Athinganians  in  the  nint 
century,  &c.  Perhaps  the  incipient  heresies  of  Asia  might  be  most  briefly  characterise 
as  the  germ  of  Gnosticism  evolved  by  Essene  and  Oriental  speculations  on  the  origin  c 
evil.  These  speculations  led  to  baseless  angelologies  injurious  to  the  supremacy  of  Christ 
to  esoteric  exclusiveness  injurious  to  the  universality  of  the  Gospel ;  and  to  mistake 
asceticism  injurious  to  Christian  freedom.  Cloudy  theories  generated  unwise  practice* 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  some  at  least  of  the  same  tendencies  are  traceable  in  SI 
John's  rebukes  to  the  seven  Churches.  Compare  Rev.  iii.  14  and  Col.  i.  15—18 ;  Rev.  ii 
21  and  Col.  iii.  1,  Eph.  ii.  6.  Some  interesting  Zoroastrian  parallels  are  quoted  fror 
Bleeck  by  the  Rev.  J.  LI.  Davies  in  his  essay  on  traces  of  foreign  elements  in  thes 
Epistles  (Ephes.  pp.  141— -9).  He  says  "  the  decay  and  mixture  of  old  creeds  in  th 
Asiatic  intellect  had  created  a  soil  of  *  loose  fertility— a  footfall  there  sufficing  to  uptur: 
to  the  warm  air  half -germinating '  theosophies." 

»  Iightfoot,  Col.  pp.  114—179. 

»  Neander,  Planting,  I  325;  Ch.  Hist.  ii.  42;  Iightfoot,  CoL,  p.  107,  seq. 
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t  the  proof  of  its  being  so  would  hardly  be  weakened,  even  if  these 
istles  could  be  banished  from  the  canon  to  which  hostile  criticism  has  only 
ceeded  in  showing  more  conclusively  that  they  must  still  be  considered  to 
mg. 

iThe  Christology,  then,  of  these  Epistles  is  nothing  more  than  the  syste- 
mic statement  of  that  revelation  respecting  the  nature  of  Jesus,  which  is 
plicitly  contained  in  all  that  is  written  of  Him  in  the  New  Testament  j1  and 
I  so-called  "  Gnosticism  "  with  which  these  Epistles  deal  is  nothing  more 

ta  form  of  error — a  phase  of  the  crafty  working  of  systematic  deeep- 
-which  is  common  to  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  aberrations 
ages  and    countries.      It  is  found  in  the  Zend  A  vesta;  it  is  found 
jPhilo;  it  is    found   in   Neoplatonism ;  it  is  found  in  the  Kabbala;  it 
|>und  in  Yalentinus.   Abject  sacerdotalism,  superstitious  ritual,  extravagant 
ticism,  the  faithlessness  which  leads  men  to  abandon  the  privilege  of 
tediate  access  to  God,  and  to  thrust  between  the  soul  and  its  One  Mediator 
uorts  of  human  and  celestial  mediators ;  the  ambition  which  builds  upon 
I  unmanly  timidity  of  its  votaries  its  own  secure  and  tyrannous  exalta- 
the  substitution  of  an  easy  externalism  for  the  religion  of  the  heart ;  the 
ky  that  God  cares  for  such  barren  self-denials  as  neither  deepen  our  own 
;uality  nor  benefit  our  neighbour ;  the  elaboration  of  unreasonable  systems 
>h  give  the  pompous   name  of  Theology  to  vain  and  verbal  speculations 
Ira  by  elaborate  and  untenable  inferences  from  isolated  expressions  of 
sh  the  antinomies  are  unfathomable,  and  of  which  the  true  exegetic  history 
jliberately  ignored ;  the  oscillating  reactions  which  lead  in  the  same  sect 
in  even  the  same  individual  to  the  opposite  extremes  of  rigid  scrupulosity 
antinomian  licence : 2 — these  are  the  germs  not  of  one  but  of  all  the  here- 
these  are  more  or  less  the  elements  of  nearly  every  false  religion.    The 
lierous  technicalities  cf  the  systematiser  ;  the  interested  self-assertions  of 
briest ;  the  dreamy  sacculations  of  the  mystic ;  the  Pharisaic  conceit  of 
xternalist ;  the  polemical  shibboleths  of  the  sectarian ;  the  spiritual  pride 
(narrow  one-sidedness  of  the  self -tormentor ;  the  ruinous  identification  of 
saving  faith  which  is  a  union  with  Christ  and  a  participation  of  His  life 
the  theoretic  acceptance  of  a  number  of  formulae : — all  these  elements 
from  the  earliest  dawn  of  Christianity  mingled  in  the  tainted  stream  of 
sy  their  elements  of  ignorance,  self-interest,  and  error.    In  their  dark 
ires  we  detect  a  common  resemblance. 

"  Fades  non  omnibus  una 
Nee  di versa  tamen,  quales  decet  esse  sororum.w 

liere  was  Gnosticism  in  the  days  of  St.  Paul  as  there  is  Gnosticism  now, 

^h  neither  then  nor  now  is  it  recognised  under  that  specific  name. 

Ve  may,  therefore,  pass  to  the  study  of  the  Epistle  with  the  strongest 

"Les  plus  energiques  expressions  de  l'Epltre  aux  Colossiens  ne  font  qu'encherir  on 

ur  celles  des  Epitres  anterienres  "  (Kenan,  St  P.  x.). 

Clem.  Alex.  SCroin.  iii.  5;  *  Ttsa,  in.  1—7;  Jude  8;  Pvev.  Si.  14,  20-22. 
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conviction  tnat  tnere  is  no  expression  in  it  which,  on  these  grounds  at  ft 
rate,  disproves  its  genuineness.    None  but  Paul  could  have  written  it.   To  e 
that  it  is  un-Pauline  in  doctrine  is  to  make  an  arbitrary  assertion,  since 
states  no  single  truth  which  is  not  involved  in  his  previous  teachings, 
fact  that  it  is  a  splendid  development  of  those  teachings,  or  rather  an  expi 
sion  in  the  statement  of  them,  in  order  to  meet  new  exigencies,  is  simply 
its  favour.     Nor  do  I  see  how  any  one  familiar  with  the  style  and  mind  of 
Paul  can  fail  to  recognise  his  touch  in  this  Epistle.     That  the  style  shoi 
lack  the  fire  and  passion — the   "  meras  flammas  " — of  the  Epistle  to    | 
Galatians,  and  the  easy,  fervent  outflowing  of  thought  and  feeling  in  th 
to  the  Thessalonians,  Corinthians,  and  Philippians,  is  perfectly  natural, 
all  the  converts  to  whom  St.  Paul  had  written,  the  Colossians  alone  w 
entire  strangers  to  him.     He  had  not  indeed  visited  the  Church  of  Roj 
but  many  members  of  that  Church  were  personally  known  to  him,  and 
was  writing  to  them  on  a  familiar  theme  which  had  for  years  been  occupy) 
his  thoughts.     The  mere  fact  that  he  had  already  written  on  the  same  to 
to  the  Galatians  would  make  his  thoughts  flow  more  easily.    But  in  writ 
to  the  Colossians  he  was  handling  a  new  theme,  comliating  a  recent  error  ^ 
which,  among  Christians,  he  had  not  come  into  personal  contact,  and  of  wh 
he  merely  knew  the  special  characteristics  at  secondhand.     When,  m^ 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  he  reverts  to  the  same  range  of  conceptions,1 
sentences  run  with  far  greater  ease.     The  style  of  no  man  is  stereotyped,  i 
least  of  all  is  this   the  case   with  a  man  so  many-sided,  so  emotional, 
original  as  St.  Paul.     His   manner,  as  we  have  repeatedly  noticed,  refit 
to  an  unusual    degree  the  impressions  of  the  time,  the  place,  the  mood 
which  he  was  writing.     A  thousand  circumstances  unknown  to  us  may  h 
given  to  this  Epistle  that  rigid  character,  that  want  of  spontaneity  ■" 
movement  of  its  sentences,  which  led  even  Ewald  into  the  improbable  c 
jecture  that  the  words  were  Timothy's,  though  the  subject  and  the  thoug 
belong  to  St.  Paul.    But  the  difference  of  style  between  it  and  other  Epis 
is  no  greater  than  we  find  in  the  works  of  other  authors  at  different  peri 
of  their  lives,  or  than  we  daily  observe  in  the  writings  and  speeches  of  li 
men  who  deal  with  different  topics  in  varying  moods. 

1  V.  infra,  p.  630,  seq.  "These  two  letters  are  twins,  singularly  like  one  ano 
In  face,  like  also  in  character,  but  not  so  identical  as  to  exclude  a  strongly-mai 
individuality  "  (J.  LI.  Davies,  Eph,  and  Col.,  p.  7).  He  says  that  the  style  is  labou 
but  "the  substance  eminently  genuine  and  strong."  A  forger  would  have  co 
phrases ;  who  could  copy  the  most  "  characteristic  and  inward  conceptions  of 
Apostle  ?  "  Even  critics  who  fail  to  adm»t  the  genuineness  of  the  whole  letter,  see 
its  sentiments  and  much  of  its  phraseology  are  so  indisputably  Pauline  that  they  a 
the  theory  of  interpolation  (Hitzig,  Weiss,  Holtzman),  or  joint  authorship  of  Paul 
Timothy  (Ewald). 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

THE  EPISTLE   TO  THE   COLOSSIANS. 

*  Per  Me  venitur,  ad  Me  pervenitur,  in  Me  permanetur."— Aug.  In  Joann.  xiL 

"'Ev  oury  7T6ptiraT€*T€.  In  eo  ambulate ;  in  illo  solo.  Hie  Epistolae  scopus  est.*' 
-IJengel. 

"  Viva,  pressa,  solida,  nervis  plena,  mascula.,,— BShmer,  Isag.  lx. 

"Brevis  Epistola,  sed  nucleum  Evangelii  continens." — Calvin. 

1PTER  a  brief  greeting  "  to  the  saints  and  faithful  brethren  in  Christ  which 
•e  in  CoIosssb,"1  he  enters  on  the  usual  "  thanksgiving,"  telling  them  how  in 
is  prayers  he  ever  thanked  God  our  Father2  on  their  behalf,  on  hearing  of 
teir  faith  in  Christ  and  love  to  all  the  saints,  because  of  the  hope  stored  up 
r  them  in  heaven^  Of  that  hope  they  had  heard  when  the  Gospel  was  first 
reached  to  them  in  its  true  genuineness ;  and  as  that  Gospel  grew  and  bore 
•nit3  in  all  the  world,  so  it  was  doing  in  them,  from  the  day  when  they  heard 
I  the  grace  of  God,  and  recognised  it  in  all  its  fulness,  from  the  teaching  of 
paphras,  the  Apostle's  beloved  fellow-prisoner  and  their  faithful  pastor  on 
ie  Apostle's  behalf.4  By  Epaphras  he  has  been  informed  of  their  spiritual 
larism  of  love,  and  from  the  day  that  he  heard  of  their  Christian  graces  it 
as  his  earnest  and  constant  prayer  that  their  knowledge  of  God's  will  might 
*  fully  completed  in  all  spiritual  wisdom  and  intelligence,  in  practical  holi- 
ess,  in  fresh  fruitfulness  and  growth,  in  increasing  power  to  endure  even 
dfering  with  joy,  and  in  perpetual  thanksgiving  to  God,  who  qualified  us  for 
ar  share  in  the  heritage  of  the  saints  in  light,  and  who  rescued  us  from  the 
lower  of  darkness,  and  transferred  us  by  baptism  into  the  kingdom  of  the 
on  of  His  love,  in  whom  we  have  our  redemption,  the  remission  of  our 
ins.5 

Of  the  nature  of  that  Son  of  God,  on  whose  redemption  he  has  thus 
nched,  he  proceeds  to  speak  in  the  next  five  verses.  They  form  one  of  the 
ro  memorable  passages  which  contain  the  theological  essence  of  this  Epistle, 
hey  are  the  full  statement  of  those  truths  with  respect  to  the  person  of 
hrist  which  were  alone  adequate  to  meet  the  errors,  both  of  theory  and 
ractice,  into  which  the  Colossians  were  sliding  under  the  influence  of  some 

1  Ver.  2,  KoAo<r<rai?,  »,  B,  D,  F,  G,  L ;  but  probably  irpb?  KoXao-o-aei?  in  the  later  super- 
ription. 

*  This,  If  the  reading  of  B,  D,  Origen,  &c,  be  correct,  is  the  only  instance  where  God 
e  Father  stands  alone  in  the  opening  benediction.  The  briefest  summary  of  the 
pistle  is  as  follows  : — I.  Introduction :  i.  1, 2,  Greeting ;  i.  3 — 8,  Thanksgiving ;  i.  9 — 13, 
rayer.  n.  Doctrinal :  the  person  and  office  of  Christ,  i.  13— ii.  3.  III.  Polemical : 
arnings  against  error,  and  practical  deductions  from  the  counter  truths,  ii.  4 — iii.  4. 
T.  Practical :  general  precepts,  iii.  5 — 17 ;  special  precepts,  iii.  18— iv.  6.  V.  Personal 
essages  and  farewell,  iv.  7 — 18. 

8  Ver.  6,  *apiro<^opov/utevoi/,  "spontaneously  bearing  fruit M  (ver.  10,  KopTro^oviref),  and 
;t  gaining  progressive  force  in  doing  so  (av^avo^voCj. 

4  Ver.  7,  virep  ww,  n,  A,  B,  D,  F,  G.  This  can  only  mean  that  Epaphras  preached 
1  St.  Paul's  behalf— i.e.,  in  his  stead — andr  if  it  be  the  right  reading,  furnishes  another 
3cisive  proof  that  St.  Paul  had  never  himself  preached  in  these  Churches. 

*  I  9—14.    The  "  by  His  blood  "  of  the  E.  V.  is  a  reading  interpolated  from  Eph.  i.  7. 
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Esseno  teacher.  The  doctrine  of  Christ  as  the  Divine  Word, — the  Liken 
of  God  manifested  to  men — the  Pre-existent  Lord  of  the  created  world — conic 
alone  divert  them  from  the  dualism  and  ascetic  rigour  which  their  Phrygian 
mysticism  and  mental  proclivities  had  led  them  to  introduce  into  the  systen 
of  Christianity.  And  therefore  having  spoken  of  Christ,  he  shows  "Hii 
absolute  supremacy  in  relation  to  the  universe,  the  natwral  creation  (15 — 17)J 
and  in  relation  to^the  Church,  the  new  moral  creation  (ver.  18)."  * 

"  Who  is  the  Image  of  the  Unseen  God,  the  First-born  of  all  Creation,  since  h 
Him  all  things  were  created2  in  the  heavens  and  upon  the  earth,  the  things  seei 
and  the  thiags  unseen, — whether  *  thrones'  or  dominations,'  'principalities'  03 
'  powers ' :  3  all  things  have  been  created4  by  Him  and  unto  Him :  and  He  is5  befon| 
afi  things,  and  in  Him  all  things  cohere ;  and  He  is  the  head  of  the  body — th 
Church ;  who  is  the  origin,  the  first-born  from  the  dead,  that  He  and  none  othe 
may  become  the  Presiding  Power  in  all  things ;  because  in  Him  God  thought  gooc] 
that  the  whole  Plenitude6  should  permanently  dwell,7  and  by  Him  to  reconcile  all 
things  to  Himself,  making  peace  by  the  blood  of  His  cross ; — by  Him,  whether  th 
things  on  the  earth  or  the  things  in  the  heavens.  And  you,  who  once  were  alienated 
and  enemies  in  your  purpose,  in  the  midst  of  wicked  works, — yet  now  were  y< 

1  Dr.  Lightfoot,  in  his  valuable  note  (p.  209),  shows  that  Christ  is  spoken  of  first  u{ 
relation  to  God — the  word  cIkuv  involving  the  two  ideas  of  Representation  and  Manif  esta 
tion ;  and,  secondly,  in  relation  to  created  things — the  words  irpwTOTweo?  nd<njs  ktiVcw 
involving  the  idea  of  mediation  between  God  and  Creation,  and  irpurorojeo?  being  appliec 
to  the  Logos  by  Philo,  and  to  the  Messiah  in  Ps.  lxxxix.  27.  It  implies  priority  to,  an< 
sovereignty  over,  all  creation.  It  seems  as  though  there  were  already  tendencies  to  fim 
the  cross  an  offence,  and  to  distinguish  between  the  crucified  Jesus  and  the  ascende< 
Christ  (i.  19,  20—22;  ii.  6-9). 

*  Ver.  16,  «ktio-0ij,  "created  by  one  word." 

s  No  definite  angelology  can  be  extracted  from  these  words  (cf.  ii.  18 ;  Eph.  i.  21) 
The  hierarchies  of  the  pseudo-Dionysius  are  as  entirely  arbitrary  as  Milton's 

"  Thrones,  dominations,  virtues,  princedoms,  powers, 
Warriors,  the  flower  of  heaven." 

But  to  say  that  the  passage  is  gnostic,  &c,  is  absurd  in  the  face  of  such  passages  a 
Bom.  viii.  38 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  24. 

4  Ver.  16,  eKTco-Tcu,  "have  been  created,  and  still  continue. " 

5  He  is — !<mi>,  not  e<rriv  (so  Lightfoot),  since  the  tense  and  the  repetition  of  th< 
pronouns  imply  pre-existence  and  personality  (John  viii.  58 ;  Ex.  iii.  14). 

6  This  rendering  "Plenitude" — in  the  sense  of  "completeness"  and  "complete( 
fulfilment " — will  be  found  to  meet  all  the  uses  of  the  words  in  St.  Paul,  both  in  it 
ordinary  sense  (1  Cor.  x.  26 ;  Rom.  xi.  12,  25 ;  xiii.  10 ;  xv.  29 ;  Gal.  iv.  4 ;  Eph.  i.  10) 
and  in  its  later  quasi-technical  sense,  as  applied  to  the  "totality  of  the  Divine  attribute 
and  agencies"  (Col.  i.  19;  ii.  9;  Eph.  i.  23;  iii.  19;  iv.  13).  It  is  directly  derived  fron 
the  O.T.  usage  (Jer.  viii.  16,  &c);  and  the  later  localised  usage  of  Cerinthus  am 
Valentinus  is  in  turn  derived  from  it.  If  it  be  derived  from  itXtjpow,  in  the  sense  o 
"fulfil"  rather  than  its  sense  to  "fill,"  the  difficulties  of  its  usage  by  St.  Paul  an 
lessened;  I  cannot  say  that  they  disappear.  Lightfoot,  Col.  323—339.  Those  wh< 
wish  to  see  other  views  may  find  them  in  Baur,  Paid,  ii.  93 ;  Pfleiderer,  ii.  172 ;  Holtz 
mann,  Eph.  Col.  222,  seq. ;  Fritzsche  on  Horn.  x.  1.  On  the  connexion  of  «Aijp&>fia  witJ 
the  Hebrew  Olpo  there  are  some  valuable  remarks  in  Taylor's  Pirque  Aboth,  p.  54 
Makom,  "place"  =  186,  and  by  Gematria  was  identified  with  Yehovah,  because  th< 
square*  of  the  letters  of  the  Tetragrammaton  (102  +  52  +  62  +  52)  give  the  same  resul 
(Buxt.  Lex  Chald.  2001).  So  far  from  being  exclusively  gnostic,  Philo  had  already  sai< 
(De  Somniis,  1.)  that  the  word  has  three  meanings,  of  which  the  third  is  God.  Henc 
the  interesting  Alexandrianism  in  the  LXX.  of  Ex.  xxiv.  10,  tUov  rbv  towov  ov  eltmjtt 
o  0e<>*.  "God,"  said  a  celebrated  Jewish  proverb,  "is  not  in  Ha-Makom  fthe  "Place, 
the  "Universe"!  but  all  Ha-Makom  is  in  God." 

7  Ver.  19,  KOToir^at,  not  a  iropoucia  or  transient,  but  a  *aTowcta  or  permanent  abode 
Cf .  Gen.  xxxvi.  44,  LXX. ;  fcarotftel*,  zap  J  irapci«ti>f  yu,  &c. 
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concjied1  in  the  body  of  His  flesh  by  death,  to  present  yourselves  holy  and  un- 
emished  and  blameless  before  Him,  if,  that  is,  ye  abide  by  the  faith,  founded  and 
•m,  and  not  being  ever  shifted  from  the  hope  of  the  Gospel  which  ye  heard,  which 
is  proclaimed  throughout  this  sublunary  world— of  which  I  became— L  Paul— a 
inister."2  ' 

The  immense  grandeur  of  this  revelation,  and  the  thought  that  it  should 
ive  been  entrusted  to  his  ministry,  at  once  exalts  and  humiliates  him ;  and 
characteristically3  continues  :•— 

"Now  I  rejoice  in  my  sufferings  on  your  behalf,  and  supplement  the  deficiencies 

the  afflictions  of  Christ  m  my  flesh  on  behalf  of  His  body,  which  is  the  Church  < 

which  I  became  a  minister  according  to  the  stewardship  of  God  granted  to  me 

[you-ward,  to  develop  fully  the  word  of  God,  the  mystery5  which  has  lain  hidden 

>m  the  ages  and  the  generations,  but  is  now  manifested  to  His  saints,  to  whom 

)d  willed  to  make  known  what  is  the  wealth  of  the  glory  of  this  mystery  amon" 

3  Gentiles,  which  mystery  is  Christ  in  you  the  hope  of  glory;  whom  we  preach" 
not  to  chosen  mystae,  not  with  intellectual  exclusiveness,  not  with  esoteric  reserves 
It  absolutely  and  universally—"  warning  every  man,  and  teaching  every  man  in  all 
Sdom,  that  we  may  present  every  man  *  perfect i  in  Christ.6  For  which  end  also  I 
il,  contending  according  to  His  energy,  which  works  in  me  in  power.? 

I  For  I  wish  you  to  know  how  severe  a  contests  I  have  on  behalf  of  you,  and 
)se  in  Laodicea,  and  all  who  have  not  seen  my  face  in  the  flesh,  that  their  hearts 
,.y  be  confirmed,  they  being  compacted9  in  love,  and  so  brought  to  all  wealth  of 
i^full  assurance  of  intelligence,  unto  the  full  knowledge  of  that  mystery  of  God 
ich  is  Christ,10  in  whom  are  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge— hid 
asures,"— yet,  as  the  whole  passage  implies,  hidden  no  longer,  but  now  brought 

g»\  l™8  I  »y  "—I.*.,  I  tell  you  of  this  possibility  of  full  knowledge  for 

I  all,  of  this  perfect  yet  open  secret  of  wisdom  in  Christ—"  that  no  man  may 
Ihisticate  you  by  plausibility  of  speech.  For  even  though  personally  absent,  yet 
Irny  spirit  I  am  with  you,  rejoicing  in  and  observing  your  military  array,  and  the 
■id  front  of  your  faith  in  Christ.    As,  then,  ye  received  the  Christ— Jesus  the 

II  Ver.  21,  iiroKaTritedyrrre  (B).  The  a7ro,  as  in  anoXanflaveiv  vloOevtav  (Gal.  iv.  5)  and 
Karao-Taat?,  points  to  the  restoration  of  a  lost  condition. 

fc2.i\i157"23,-  &\  ver*  20  be^ns  a  sketch  of  Christ's  work,  first  generally  (20),  then 
Icially  to  the  Colossians  (21—23).  v    8 

J  Cf .  Eph.  iii.  2—9 ;  1  Tim.  i.  11. 

4  ra  vorepTj/xara.  These  latter  words  throw  light  on  the  former.  Christ's  sacrifice  is 
iourse,  "a  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satisfaction  for  the  sins 
the  whole  world, '  and  the  sufferings  of  saints  cannot,  therefore,  be  vicarious.  But 
y  can  be  mmistratwe,  and  useful— n&y,  even  requisite  for  the  continuance  of  Christ's 
k  on  earth  ;  and  in  that  sense  St.  Paul,  and  every  "partaker  of  Christ's  sufferings  " 
fr:  \  7;  PhU.  iii  10)  can  "personaUy  supplement  in  Christ's  stead  (a*TWa7rWo) 
it  is  lacking  of  Christ's  afflictions  on  behalf  of  His  body,  the  Church  *  Stei^er 
nice,  Huth,  &c,  read  "the  sufferings  of  the  Christ  in  my  flesh;"  but  there  can  be 
Spioro?  m  the  <rdp£  which  Christ  destroys. 

•  The  mystery  of  tht  equal  admission  of  the  Gentiles  (i.  27  5  iv.  3;   Eph.  L  10  •  iii 
i  and  passim).  *  ' 

>  The  repetition  of  the  ndvra  is  a  clear  warning  against  esoteric  doctrines,  and  the 
usive  arrogance  of  intellectual  spiritualism  which  is  a  germ  of  many  heresies.  It  is 
lrally  a  favourite  word  of  the  Apostle  who  had  to  proclaim  the  universality  of  the 
pel  (1  Cor.  x.  1;  xu.  29,  30,  &c).  TVAeio*  was  used  of  those  initiated  into  the 
tenes. 

i.  24— 29.  «  Ver.  1.    i.ys>va,  referring  back  to  lywi&nevcs,  i.  29. 

Kead  ov/xpi/WfleVrej. 
'  Ver.  2.    Read  roi)  0ecO,  XpttrroO.     (Lightfoot,  Col.  p.  318.) 
1  Prov.  u.  4;  Matt,  xiii.  44 ;  1  Cor. ii.  7 ;  iv.  5. 
21 
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Lord — walk  in  Him,  rooted,  and  being  built  up  in  Him,1  and  being  Confirmed  t) 
your  faith,  even  as  ye  were  taught,  abounding  in  that  faith  with  thanksgiving."* 

He  has  thus  given  them  a  general  warning  against  being  dazzled  fc 
erroneous  teaching.  He  has  laid  down  for  them,  with  firm  hand  and  absolul 
definiteness,  the  truth  that  the  Pleroma  dwells  permanently  in  Christ — tl 
sole  Lord  of  the  created  universe,  and  therefore  the  guarantee  that  there  is  i 
matter  no  inherent  element  of  inextinguishable  evil ;  the  sole  Head  of  tl 
Church,  the  sole  Redeemer  of  the  world ;  the  sole  centre,  and  source,  as 
revealer  of  wisdom  to  all  alike,  as  they  had  all  along  been  taught.  CBut  it 
now  time  to  come  to  more  specific  warningsV-to  the  more  immediate  applic 
tion  of  these  great  eternal  principles  (and  he  continues  :— 

"  Look  that  there  be  no  person  [whom  one  might  name]  8  who  is  carrying  y< 
off  as  plunder  by  his  '  philosophy,' 4  which  is  vain  deceit  in  accordance  with  me 
human  traditions,  and  earthly  rudiments,5  and  not  in  accordance  with  Christ, 
in  Him  all  the  Plenitude  of  Godhead  6  has  bodily  its  permanent  abode,  and  ye  a 
in  Him,  fulfilled  with  His  Plenitude,  who  is  the  head  of  every  '  principality '  ai 
1  power.  ■ "  1/ 

From  this  great  truth  flow  various  practical  consequences.  For  instanc 
the  Essene  mystic,  who  was  making  a  prey  of  them  by  the  empty  and  specio 
sophistry  which  he  called  philosophy,  impressed  on  them  the  value  of  circui 
cision,  though  not,  it  would  seem,  with  the  same  insistency  as  the  Christi 
Pharisees  who  had  intruded  themselves  into  Galatia.  But  what  possible  go 
could  circumcision  do  them?  Their  circumcision  was  spiritual,  and  h 
already  been  performed — not  by  human  hands,  but  by  Christ  Himself ;  not 
the  partial  mutilation  of  one  member,  but  as  the  utter  stripping  away  fr< 
them  of  the  whole  body  of  the  flesh.8  It  was,  in  fact,  their  baptism,  in  whi 
they  had  been  bulled  with  Christ,  and  also  raised  with  Him  through  th 
faith  in  the  power  of  God  who  raised  Him  from  the  dead.9 

u  You,  too,  dead  by  transgressions  and  the  uncircumcision  of  your  flesh,  G 
quickened  with  Him,  freely  remitting  to  us  all  our  transgressions,  wiping  out  1 
bond  which,  by  its  decrees,  was  valid  against  us,10  which  was  opposed  to  us — t 
bond  He  has  taken  away,  nailing  it  to  His  cross.    Stripping  utterly  away  from  B 

1  Ver.  7.  Notice  the  change  from  eppi£wjueVoi,  the  permanent  result  of  stability,! 
eiroiKo8ofxov>ei>oi,  the  continuous  process  of  edification.  Notice,  too,  the  confusion! 
metaphor  which  is  no  confusion  of  thought :  "  walk,"  "  rooted,"  "  being  built, "  "  b€| 
strengthened." 

2  ii.  1—7.  *    Ver  8,  ™,  indefinitely  definite  (cf.  Gal.  i.  7). 
4  Remarkable  as  being  the  only  place  where  St.  Paul  uses  the  word  "  philosoph 

just  as  he  only  uses  "  virtue  *  once  (Phil.  iv.  8),  Both  are  superseded  by  lof 
conceptions. 

*  See  supra,  p.  439.     (Gal.  iv.  3,  9.) 

6  0eoTTK,  deitas  ;  stronger  than  Geion?*,  divinitas. 

7  ii.  7—10.  8  Ver.  11,  *niK&v<n*.  9  Cf.  Phil.  iii.  10. 
10  Deut.  xxvii.  14—26 ;  Gal.  ii.  19,  iv.  9 ;  ofciAen)?.    The  "ordinances"  are  those  of 

Mosaic  and  the  natural  law.  The  &6yfia<riv  is  difficult ;  the  rendering  *  consisting  in  o 
nances'  would  seem  to  require  fr,  as  in  Eph.  ii.  15.  Also  the  Greek  Fathers  made  it  m 
"  wiping  out  by  ike  decrees  of  the  Gospel, 
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'principalities »  and  'powers '  (of  wickedness),'  He  made  a  show  of  them  boldlv 
bng  them  in  triumph  on  that  cross  »  '-thus  making  th gibbe Tof  the  slavS 

mT5J?t  ^♦wSan7. th?  ^S518  of  His  triumPh  a*  «*  E?eraal  Conquero? after 
|lly  struggle  with  the  clinging  forces  of  spiritual  wickedness        ^on1ueror>  a"6* 

Sinco,  then,  mere  legal  obligations  are  part  of  a  dead  compact,  a  torn  and 
jelled  bond,  which  is  now  nailed  to  Christ's  Cross— 

"Let  no  one  then  judge  you  in  eating  and  drinkinsr  *  and  in  «,„  r»aua~  „* 
t,  or  a  new  moon,  or  Sabbath,*  which  things  are  TshadTw  oTthil^  t  °t  ? 
substance  is  Christ's.    Let  no  one  then  snatch  yo£  prLe from  ™Sh    A  P  If 

lance-ridden  with  such  rules  as  >Ito&&£ffilZ1&  Sate  ? « Do not*^ 

&  to^*  thiT  ""♦  °f  ^Ch^e  Perishabl«  ™tle  me^consu^ption  C 
ng  to   the  commandments  and  teachings  of  men '  ?  All  th»a*  w«^   *      i    V 

-but  have  no  sort  of  value  as  a  remedy  as  regards  the  indulgence  of  the  flesh.-' n 

MmLh£tl£?JT™%T*tS?  e1!  'P^'f.^h  would  otherwise  have 
He  carried  away  Sffi  **£,  1%^^Z^  =£»"•  *'  «^—l  **■  *  5, 
iV™.    P- ,  For  «P«v^<r«,  cf.  2  Cor.  ii.  14,  infra,  p.  700. 

'  £"  SX'££.f<g&  AST*  *-"»•»>■■*■»* 

&»,«,  ?  y^  1  Sam.  xviii.  22,  &c.    See  Aug.,  Beng.,  Olsh.,  Lightf. 
kngelologyof  the  most  developed  description  existed  in  the  Jewish  Church  W 
Gnosticism  was  heard  of.    See  Gfrorer.  Jahr  des  ffeiit  irwl    u  Smirch  long 
If  the  facts  in  a  paper  on  Jewish  %£%  and Snolo^'S  $££%%£ 

menlnVtff  *°  ^  ?^  n«V<™'  an*  Clem-  ^  S^omA 63 P™h'eodoret 
mentions  that  even  m  his  day  there  were  oratories  to  the  Archangel  Michad 

ET-( •'-  '  B'  D)»  Dr-  LiSh«o°t  and  others  make  the  very  s°mPlf  conjectural 
ation,  a  top™*  «w«tf  aWi«r,  au<  *.  a.  This  does  not  indeed  occur  in  anv  MS  W 
.ppearance  would  be  easily  explained-(i.)  by  the  homceotXuton ;  (u Tb^Ke 

cutpeect  i&ffiJt't^Ji&^&V^*  SflJri  t-ad  the™ 
ably  Lve  been  ^^^^^S^SSS^^  k  ^  "ffi 

STtt  r/nott^  Gn°.Sti°  °f  T  ft  (aS,  ""^  Sw«S3aE2 
»  what  He  Seen"'   P<UK"  W"**" be  taken  (metaphorically)  to  mean  "*h0. 

id  mayleXelo « .Tukf  ^  ^  MgUeSt  SOientific  ral*e  of  that  age  is  remark- 
ark  vii.  1—23. 

'?£££&*$*'  COiDage  °f  St-  Paul'8>  which  ^P^™  ^ands  into 
16-23.    This  remarkable  passage,  which  Is  very  obscure  in  the  E.  V.,  is  an 
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The  true  remedy,  he  proceeds  to  imply,  is  very  different  :— 

"If  then  ye  were  raised  with  Christ,  seek  the  things  above,  where  Ob 

is  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  God.    Think  of  the  things  above,  not  the  tlui 

on  the  earth.    For  ye  died  "  (to  sin  in  baptism),  "  and  your  life  has  been  hid< 

with  Christ  in  God.    "When  Christ,  our  life,  is  manifested,  then  ye  also  with  I 

shall  be  manifested  in  glory.     Kill  then  at  a  blow  "—not  by  regulated  asceticia 

but  by  this  outburst  of  a  new  life,  which  is  in  Christ,  which  is  Christy-   y 

members  that  are  on  the  earth— fornication,  uncleanness,  passion,  evil  desire,  a 

above  all,  covetousness,  for  that  is  idolatry— because  of  which  things  cometh 

wrath  of  God.1    In  which  things  ye  also  walked  once,  when  ye  were  living  in  tin 

but  now  put  ye  away  also  all  vices,  anger,  wrath,  malice,  railing,  foul  calun 

out  of  your  mouths.    Lie  not  one  to  another,  since  ye  utterly  stripped  ott  tne 

man  with  his  deeds,  and  put  on  the  new  man,  which  is  being  ever  renewed  to 

knowledge,  according  to  the  image  of  his  Creator,  in  a  region  wherein  there  is  no  r 

for  Greek  or  Jew,  circumcision  or  •uncircumcision,  barbarian,  Scythian,   slave,  3 

but  Christ  is  all  things,  and  in  all.     Put  on  then,  as  elect  of  God,  saints  belo 

hearts  of  compassion,  kindness,  humbleness,  meekness,  long-suffering,  forbearing 

another,  and  forgiving  one  another,  if  any  one  have  a  complaint  agamst  any 

Even  as  the  Lord  forgave  you,  so  also  do  ye.    And  over  all  these  things 

on  love,  for  love  is  the  girdle  of  perfection ;  and  let  the  peace  of  Christ  arbitral 

your  hearts,  unto  which  peace  ye  were  even  called  in  one  body,  and  show  yours* 

thankful.    Let  the  word  of  Christ  dweU  in  you  richly  in  all  wisdom,  teaching 

another  and  admonishing  one  another  in  psalms,  hymns,8  spiritual  songs  in  g 

singing  in  your  hearts  to  God.    And  everything  whatever  ye  do,  in  word  ( 

deed,  do  all  things  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  thanking  God  the  lathe 

Him."4 

(Then  follow  various  practical  exhortations— to  wives  to  love  their  husbi 
as  is  eternally  fit  in  the  Lord;6  to  husbands  to  love  their  wives, 
not  behave  bitterly  towards  them ;  to  children  to  obey  their  parents ;  to  fa 
not  to  irritate  their  children,  that  they  may  not  lose  heart.6]  To  si 
of  whose  duties  and  position  he  must  often  have  thought  recently, 
his  interest  in  Onesimus,  he  gives  the  precept  to  obey  earthly  masters,  woi 
as  ever  in  their  Great  Taskmaster's  eye,  looking  for  the  reward  of  faithfu 
to  Him  who  would  also  send  the  retribution  for  wrong-doing.  On  mP 
he  enjoins  justice  and  equity  towards  their  slaves,  remarking  that  the; 
have  a  Lord  in  heaven.7 

aremment  against,  not  for,  the  worrying  scrupulosities  of  exaggerated  asceticism-* 
ground  that  they  are  useless  for  the  end  in  view.  St.  Paul  might  have  gone  even  fa 
for  the  lives  of  hermits  and  monks  show  us  that  the  virulence  of  temptation  is  inte 
into  insupportable  agony  by  the  morbid  introspection  which  results  from  mistaken 

Ci°  Ver.^ur  fcrl  rov?  vtote  ri}?  k^dos,  introduced  probably  from  Eph.  v.  6. 

2  Ver  11.     The  Scythians  were  the  lowest  type  of  barbarians  (Oral.  m.  Z6). 

3  Christian  hymnology  began  very  early,  though  the  hymns  were  not  necessan 
trical(Rev.  xv.  3 ;  Acts  xvi.  25;  Eph.  v.  19,  20;  Phn Ep.  97;  Mart.  S  Ig 
M,  &  iPX*  *™  mcrroiv  ypo^toat,  Euseb.  H.  K  v.  28.  Rhythmic  passages  are  Eph. 
1  Tmi!  iii  16 ;  vi.  15,  16  ;2  Tim.  ii.  11-13  (DkU  Christ.  Antt.  s.  v.  Hymns). 

5  ll'a^cevt'"a.8  ever  was,  and  ever  ifl  fitting"  (cf.  Acts  xxii.  22).  (See  my 
^^ito^  ^0   originality  of  the  exhortation.    Should  we  expect  to  fine 

7  lii.  1&—  25,    Froin  such  passages  as  these  were  drawn  such  neble  warning  r 
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Then  lie  tells  them  to  be  constant  in  watchful  prayer  and  thanksgiving, 
d  asks  their  prayers  that  God  would  grant  an  opening  for  that  ministry  for 
ich  he  was  a  prisoner.    To  the  outer  world  he  bids  them  walk  in  wisdom, 

ug  up  every  opportunity,  and  addressing  each  one  to  whom  they  spoke 
f;h  ploasant  and  wholesome  words — "in  grace  seasoned  with  salt."  1 

e  sends  no  personal  newa^because  that  will  be  conveyed  by  Tychicus, 
beloved  brother,  and  a  faithful  minister  and  fellow-slave  in  the  Lord,  whom 
-sends  for  that  purpose2  to  strengthen  their  hearts,  with  Onesimus,  their 
low-citizen,  and  now  their  faithful  and  beloved  brother,  whatever  he  may: 
te  been  before.  He  sends  them  greetings  from  Aristarchus,  his  fellow*1 
soner;3  from  Mark,  the  cousin  of  Barnabas,4  about  whose  possible  visit 
y  had  received  special  injunctions ;  and  Jesus  surnamed  Justus — the  only 
ee  Jewish  Christians  who  worked  with  him  to  further  God's  kingdom,  and 
[became  a  source  of  consolation  to  him.  Epaphras,  also  one  of  themselves,1 
ets  them — a  slave  of  Christ  Jesus,  ever  contending  on  their  behalf  in  his 
yers  that  they  may  stand  perfect  and  entire  in  all  God's  will,  and  one  who 
j  deeply  interested  in  their  Churches.  Luke  the  physician,  the  beloved, 
ets  them,  and  Demas.5  He  begs  them  to  greet  the  Laodicean  brethren,  and 
mphas,  and  the  church  in  the  house  of  him  and  his  friends.0    He  orders 

Epistle  to  be  publicly  read,  not  only  in  the  Colossian,  but  also  in  the 
bdicean  Church,  and  bids  them  read  the  circular  letter  which  they  couldprocure 
m  Laodicea/  "  And  say  to  Archippus,  Take  heed  to  the  ministry  which 
|U  receivedst  in  the  Lord,  that  thou  fulfil  it."  8  (jThe  letter  concludes  with 

own  autograph  salutation,  to  which  he  briefly  adds,  "  Remember  my  bonds, 
ace  be  with  you,  yJ9 
It  is  no  part  of  my  present  task  to  trace  the  subsequent  history  of 

lalism  as  :  "  Entre  toi  vilain,  et  toi  seigneur,  il  n'y  a  juge  fors  Dieu."  "  Le  seigneur 
;  prend  des  droits  injustes  de  son  vilain,  les  prend  an  peril  de  son  ame  n  (Beaumanoir). 
jse  humble  practical  rules  might  be  all  the  more  necessary  for  those  who  looked  on 
ward  family  duties  as  vulgar,  and  obstructions  to  spiritual  contemplation.  (Maurice, 
ity,  587.)  How  different  this  from  ov5€  irposyeXav  SovAoif  'AptoroTc'Aiis  eia  irore.  (Clem. 
x.  Strom,  iii.  12,  §  84.) 

1  iv.  1—6.  *  iv.  8,  leg.    Iva  yyure  to.  nepl  ^uv  (A,  B,  D,  F,  G). 

i  Ver.  10,  (rui/aix/u.aAwTos.    Properly,  "  a  fellow-captive  taken  in  war."    So  of  Epaphras 

ilem.  23),  Andronicus,  Junias  (Rom.  xvi.  7.)    In  none  of  these  cases  can  we  tell  the 

ct  allusion,  or  whether  the  word  is  literal  or  metaphorical. 

*  Barnabas  was  perhaps  dead,  and  thus  Mark  would  be  free.     Paul  seems  to  have  had 

btle  misgiving  about  his  reception. 

5  Perhaps  Paul's  insight  into  character  is  shown  by  his  somewhat  ominous  silence 

ut  Demas.     (2  Tim.  iv.  10.) 

5  Ver.  15,  aurwv  fa,  A,  C) ;  avVfc  (B,  Lachm.) ;  atrov  (F,  G,  K,  &c). 

1  ri)v  €*c  AaoWca*,  "written  to  Laodicea  and  coming  to  them  from  Thrace."    Con- 

ictio  praegnans,     {Brief  Greek  Syntax,  §  89;  Winer,  §  lxvi.  6.)    There  can  be  little 

bt  that  this  was  the  Epistle  to  the  "  Ephesians."    The  upocryphal  Epistle  to  Laodicea 

miserable  cento.     (See  Lightfoot,  Col.  340—366 ;  Westcott,  Canon,  p.  542.) 

3  Archippus  is  believed  to  be  a  son  of  Philemon,  and  chief  presbyter  of  Laodicea. 

io,  Tychicus  would  see  him  on  his  way  to  Cologsae.     It  is  at  least  curious  that  the 

awarmness,  the  lack  of  zeal  which  seems  here  to  be  gently  rebuked,  is  the  distinguishing 

racter  of  the  Laodicean  Church,  as  represented  by  its  "  angel "  in  Rev.  iii.  15.    (Trench, 

w  Churches,  180.) 

'  This  shorter  form  is  characteristic  of  Paul's  later  Epistles— OoL  L,  2  Tim,,  Tit, 

>  longer  form  is  found  in  all  up  to  this  date. 
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the  Churches  of  the  Lycus.  The  followers  of  Baur  in  Germany,  ai 
of  Renan  in  France,  have  tried  to  represent  that  St.  Paul's  teaching  in  As 
was  followed  by  a  reaction  in  which  his  name  was  calumniated  and  1 
doctrines  ignored.  The  theory  is  very  dubious.  The  doctrines  and  t 
warnings  of  [St.  John  to  the  Seven  Churches  are  closely  analogous  i 
sometimes  almost  verbally  identical  with,  those  of  St.  Paul ;  and  the  essen 
of  the  teaching  of  both  Apostles  on  all  the  most  important  aspects 
Christianity  is  almost  exactly  the  same.  An  untenable  inference  has  be 
drawn  from  the  supposed  silence  of  Papias  about  St.  Paul,  so  far  as  we  c 
judge  from  the  references  of  Eusebius.  It  was  the  object  of  Papias  to  colle 
traditional  testimonies  from  various  Apostles  and  disciples,  and  of  these  I 
Paul  could  not  have  been  one.  Papias  was  Bishop  of  Hierapolis,  in  whi 
St.  Paul  may  never  have  set  his  foot.  Even  if  he  did,  his  visit  was  brief,  & 
had  taken  place  long  before  Papias  wrote,  whereas  after  the  destructi 
of  Jerusalem  St.  John  resided  for  many  years  at  Ephesus,  and  there  w( 
gathered  around  him  Andrew,  Philip,  Aristion,  and  others  who  had  known  t 
Lord.  These  were  the  authorities  to  which  Papias  referred  for  his  somewl 
loose  and  credulous  traditions,  and  he  may  have  quoted  St.  Paul,  ji 
as  Polycarp  does,  without  its  at  all  occurring  to  Eusebius  to  mention  the  fa 
Not  only  is  there  no  proof  of  a  general  apostasy  from  Pauline  principles,  I 
in  the  decrees  of  the  Council  held  at  Laodicea  about  the  middle  of  the  f oui 
century,  we  read  the  very  same  warnings  against  angelolatry,  Judaism,  a 
Oriental  speculation,  which  find  a  place  in  these  Epistles  of  the  Captivi 
Colossae  itself — liable  as  it  was  to  constant  earthquakes,  which  were  rendei 
more  ruinous  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  Lycus  with  its  petrifying  wat* 
— was  gradually  deserted,  and  the  churches  of  Asia  finally  perisl 
under  the  withering  blight  of  Islam  with  its  cruelties,  its  degradati 
and  its  neglect. 


CHAPTER   L. 

ST.  PAUL  AND  ONESIMUS. 


11  Quasi  vero  curent  divina  de  servis ! " — Macrob.  Sat.  i.  11. 

u  In  servos  superbissimi,  crudelissimi,  contumeliosissimi  sumus." — Sen.  Ep.  xl 

11  Aequalitas  naturae  et  fidei  potior  est  quam  differentia  statuum." — Bengel. 

"  Through  the  vista  of  history  we  see  slavery  and  its  Pagan  theory  of  1 
races  fall  before  the  holy  word  of  Jesus,  *  All  men  are  the  children  of  God 
Mabzini,  Works,  vi.  99. 

"  '  The  story  is  too  rare  to  be  true.'  Christian  faith  has  answered  that.  '  I 
too  suggestive  to  be  true.'  Christian  science  has  answered  that."— Lange,  Apos 
Zeitalt.  i.  134. 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  St.  Paul  had  sent  no  greeting  to  Philemoi 
who  was  a  prominent  member  of  that  Church — because  he  purposed  to  w 
him  *  separate  letter.    A  man  like  St.  Paul,  whose  large  and  loving  heart ! 
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on  for  him  so  many  deeply-attached  friends,  mnst  have  often  communicated 
ith  them  by  brief  letters,  but  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  is  the  only  private 
ttor  of  this  correspondence  which  has  been  preserved  for  us — the  only  private 
tter  in  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  with  the  exception  of  the  brief 
tter  of  St.  John  to  the  well-beloved  Gains.1  We  cannot  but  regret  the  loss, 
'undreds  of  letters  of  Cicero,  of  Seneca,  and  of  Pliny,  have  come  down  to  us, 
Id,  though  some  of  them  are  models  of  grace  and  eloquence,  how  gladly 
buld  we  resign  them  all  for  even  one  or  two  of  those  written  by  the  Apostle ! 
i  style,  indeed,  his  letter  is  quite  careless  and  unpolished ;  but  whereas  the 
titers  of  the  great  Romans,  with  all  their  literary  skill  and  finish,  often  leave 
i  us  an  involuntary  impression  of  j  the  vanity,  the  insincerity,  even  in  some 
stances  the  entire  moral  instability  of  their  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
ief  letter  of  St.  Paul  reveals  to  us  yet  another  glimpse  of  a  character  worthy 
the  very  noblest  utterances  which  we  find  in  his  other  Epistles.  These  few 
les,  at  once  so  warmhearted  and  so  dignified,  which  theological  bigotry  was 
ice  inclined  to  despise  as  insignificant,  express  principles  of  eternal  ap- 
icability  which  even  down  to  the  latest  times  have  had  no  small  influence  in 
e  development  of  the  world's  history.  With  all  the  slightness  of  its  texture, 
d  the  comparative  triviality  of  the  occasion  which  called  it  forth,  the  letter 
yet  a  model  of  tact,  of  sympathy,  and  of  high  moral  nobleness.  This  little 
idyl  of  the  progress  of  Christianity " 2  shows  that  under  the  worn  and 
gged  gabardine  of  the  wandering  missionary  there  beat  the  heart  of  a  true 
ntleman,  whose  high-bred  manners  would  have  done  honour  to  any  court.3 
I  We  have  seen  that  during  his  imprisonment  St.  Paul  was,  by  "  that  unseen 
evidence  which  men  nickname  Chance,"  brought  into  contact  with  a 
oaway  slave  from  Colossae,  whose  name  was  Onesimus,  or  "Profitable."  He 
id  fled  to  Rome — to  Rome,  the  common  sentina  of  the  world4 — to  hide 
raself  from  the  consequences  of  crimes  for  which  a  heathen  master  might 
thout  compunction  have  consigned  him  to  the  ergastulum  or  the  cross ;  and 
I  the  basement  of  one  of  the  huge  Roman  insulae,  or  in  the  hovel  of  some 
low-child  of  vice  and  misery  in  that  seething  mass  of  human  wretchedness 
lich  weltered  like  gathered  scum  on  the  fringe  of  the  glittering  tide  of 
ilisation,  he  was  more  secure  than  anywhere  else  of  remaining  undetected, 
hat  it  was  that  rescued  him  from  the  degradations  which  were  the  sole 
ssible  outcome  of  such  an  ill-began  career  we  cannot  tell.  He  would  soon 
baust  what  he  had  stolen  from  his  master ;  and  as  Rome  was  full  to  over- 
wing  of  slaves  and  idlers — as  the  openings  for  an  honest  maintenance  even 
the  barest  poverty  were  few — it  is  hard  to  see  what  resource  was  left  to 

1  The  "  elect  lady  "  of  2  John  L  1  is  believed  to  be,  not  an  individual,  but  a  Church. 
8  Davies. 

8  Even  Baur  seems  to  blush  for  the  necessity  which  made  him  declare  this  Epistle 
irious.  He  only  does  so  because  it  is  more  or  less  involved  with  the  other  three,  and 
nds  or  falls  with  them.  "What  has  criticism  to  do  with  this  short,  attractive, 
jndly,  and  graceful  letter,  inspired  as  it  is  by  the  noblest  Christian  feeling,  and  which 
\  never  yet  been  touched  by  the  breath  of  suspicion ?"  \P*vl.  U.  89.) 
«  Sail.  Coi.  xxxvii.  5. 
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him  excopt  a  life  of  villany.    Perhaps  in  this  condition  he  was  met  by  Ms 

feDow-Colossian,  Epaphraa,  who  as  a  Presbyter  of  Colossse  would  be  well 

known  to  Philemon.    Perhaps  Aristarchus,  or  any  other  of  those  who  hadj 

been  St.  Paul's  companions  at  Ephesus,  had  come  across  him,  and  recognisedj 

him  as  having  been  in  attendance  on  Philemon  at  the  time  of  his  conversion 

by  St.  Paul.    Perhaps  he  had  himself  been  present  at  some  of  those  dailj 

addresses  and  discussions  in  the  school  of  Tyrannns,  which,  though  at  the 

time  they  had  not  touched  his  heart,  had  at  the  least  shown  him  the  nobl< 

nature  of  the  speaker,  and  revealed  to  the  instinctive  sense  of  one  wh< 

belonged  to  an  oppressed  class,  the  presence  of  a  soul  which  could  sympathis. 

with  the  suffering.    How  this  may  have  been  we  do  not  know,  but  we  dc 

know  that  his  hopes  were  not  deceived.    The  Apostle  received  him  kindlj 

sympathetically,  even  tenderly.    The  Rabbis  said,  "  It  is  forbidden  to  teach  i 

slave  the  Law."1    "As  though  Heaven  cared  for  slaves! "  said  the  ordmar 

Pagan,  with  a  sneer.8    Not  so  thought  St.  Paul.    In  Christianity  there! 

nothing  esoteric,  nothing  exclusive.      Onesimus  became  a  Christian.     Th 

heart  which  was  hard  as  a  diamond  against  Pharisaism  and  tyranny,  was  ye 

tender  as  a  mother's  towards  sorrow  and  repentant  sin.    Paul  had  learnt  1 

the  school  of  Him  who  suffered  the  penitent  harlot  to  wash  His  feet  with  h< 

tears  and  wipe  them  with  the  hair  of  her  head;  of  Him  who  had  said  to  tl 

convicted  adulteress,  "Neither  do  I  condemn  thee;  go,  and  sin  no  more 

Paul  in  no  wise  shared  the  anti-Christian  respect  of  persons  which  made  son 

people  in  St.  Jerome's  days3  argue  that  it  was  beneath  his  dignity  to  trouh 

himself  about  a  runaway  slave.    He  understood  better  than  the  Fathers i  th 

the  religion  of  Christ  is  the  Magna  Charta  of  humanity.    The  drag-net  of  E 

«  fishers  of  men  "  was  dropped  to  the  very  depths  of  the  social  sea.    Here  w 

one  whose  position  was  the  lowest  that  could  be  conceived.    He  was  a  slav 

a  slave  of  the  country  whose  slaves  were  regarded  as  the  worst  there  were; 

slave  who  had  first  robbed  a  kind  master,  and  then  run  away  from  him; 

slave  at  whom  current  proverbs  pointed  as  exceptionally  worthless,*  ainenat 

only  to  blows,  and  none  the  better  even  for  them.*    In  a  word,  he  was 

slave;   a  Phrygian  slave;    a  thievish  Asiatic  runaway  slave,  who  had 

recognised  rights,  and  towards  whom  no  one  had  any  recognised  duties. 

was  a  mere  "five  chattel;"6  a  mere  ''implement  with  a  voice;       «  to 

which  had  no  rights,  and  towards  which  there  were  no  duties.    But  St.  tt 

converted  him,  and  the  slave  became  a  Christian,  a  brother  beloved  a 

serviceable,  an  heir  of  immortality,  a  son  of  the  kingdom,  one  of  a  ro; 

generation,  of  a  holy  priesthood.    The  satirist  Persins  speaks  with  utter  sec 

of  the  rapid  process  by  which  a  slave  became  a  freeman  and  a  citiw 

I  S&Iim  U.    The  better  Stoics  furnish  a  noble  exception  to  this  tone. 

\  t^^^enand.  J**...  7;  Plat  »W  209,  B. 

*  Cic.  pro  Flacc.  27.  *  Anst.  Pol.  i.  4,  ^Xov  OPY*"™      n 

7Y*not<UJReEvrt.l.U.    M  Instrumenti  genua    .    .    .    vocale. 
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Fhere  stands  Dama — a  twopenny  stable-boy,  and  a  pilfering  scoundrel ;  ilia 
rotor  touches  him  with  his  wand,  and  twirls  him  round,  and 

"  Momento  turbinis,  exit 
Marcus  Dama !  .  .  .  •  Papae !  Marco  spondente  recusas 
Credere  tu  nummos  ?    Marco  sub  judice  palles  ?  " l 

lit  the  difference  between  Dama  the  worthless  drudge  and  Marcus  Dama  the 
jesumably  worthy  citizen  was  absolutely  infinitesimal  compared  to  the  real 
d  unsurpassable  difference  which  separated  Onesimus  the  good-for-nothing 
irygian  fugitive  from  Onesimus  the  brother  faithful  and  beloved. 

And  thus  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  becomes  the  practical  manifesto  of 

Lristianity  against  the  horrors  and  iniquities  of  ancient  and  modern  slavery.2 

om  the  very  nature  of  the  Christian  Church — from  the  fact  that  it  was  "  a 

lgdom  not  of  this  world " — it  could  not  be  revolutionary.     It  was  never 

ant  to  prevail  by  physical  violence,  or  to  be  promulgated  by  the  sword.     It 

S  the  revelation  of  eternal  principles,  not  the  elaboration  of  practical  details. 

did  not  interfere,  or  attempt  to  interfere,  with  the  facts  of  the  established 

||ler.    Had  it  done  so  it  must  have  perished  in  the  storm  of  excitement 

lich  it  would  have  inevitably  raised.     In  revealing  truth,  in  protesting 

kinst  crime,  it  insured  its  own  ultimate  yet  silent  victory.     It  knew  that 

ere  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  there  is  liberty.     It  was  loyal  to  the  powers 

t  be.    It  raised  no  voice,  and  refused  no  tribute  even  to  a  Gaius  or  a  Nero. 

did  not  denounce  slavery,  and  preached  no  fatal  and  futile  servile  war.     It 

not  inflame  its  Onesimi  to  play  the  parts  of  an  Eunus  or  an  Artemio.  Yet 
ispired  a  sense  of  freedom  which  has  been  in  all  ages  the  most  invincible  foe 

yranny,  and  it  proclaimed  a  divine  equality  and  brotherhood,  which  while 
eft  untouched  the  ordinary  social  distinctions,  left  slavery  impossible  to 
ightened  Christian  lands.8 

This  delicate  relation  to  the  existing  structure  of  society  is  admirably 

strated  by  the  Letter  to  Philemon.  The  tension  always  produced  by  the 
jtence  of  a  slave  population,  vastly  preponderant  in  numbers,  was  at  that 
pent  exceptionally  felt.    Less  than  two  years  before  St.  Paul  wrote  to 

Pers.  Sat.  v.  76—80. 

"  Omnia  in  servum  licent "  (Sen.  Clem.  i.  18).  For  an  only  too  vivid  sketch  of  what 
»  horrors  and  iniquities  were,  see  Dollinger,  Judenth.  u.  Heidenth.  ix.  1,  §  2  ;  "Wallon, 
t.  de  VEsclavage  dans  VAntiquiU.  The  difference  between  the  wisdom  which  is  of  the 
Id  and  the  wisdom  which  is  of  God  may  be  measured  by  the  difference  between  the 
itle  to  Philemon  and  the  sentiments  of  heathens  even  so  enlightened  as  Aristotle 
lit.  i.  3  ;  Eth.  Nic.  viii.  13)  and  Plato  {Legg.  vi.  777,  seq.  ;  Rep.  viii.  549).  The  differ- 
>  between  Christian  morals  and  those  of  even  such  Pagans  as  passed  for  very  models 
irtue  may  be  estimated  by  comparing  the  advice  of  St.  Paul  to  Christian  masters, 
the  detestable  greed  and  cruelty  of  the  elder  Cato  in  his  treatment  of  his  slaves 
t.   Cat.  Maj.   x.  21;    Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  8.   3),      See  too   Plautus,   passim;    Sec. 

xlvii. ;  Juv.  Sat.  vi.  219,  seq.  ;  Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  42 — 45 ;  and  Plut.  Apophthegm,  vi. 
(the  story  of  Yedius  Pollio). 

On  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  slavery  see  Lecky,  Hist,  of  nationalism,  ii.  258  ; 
)long,  De  VInfiuence  du  Christ  sur  le  Droit  civil,  &e.  ;  Gold.  Smith,  Does  the  Bible 
turn  Amerwan  Slavery  ?  De  Broglie,  UEglise  et  VEmp.  vi.  498,  seq. ;  i.  162,  306 ; 
Ion,  Dc  VEsclavage,  ii.  ad  Jin.,  kc.    The  feeling  is  indicated  in  Rev,  xviii.  13. 

21.* 
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Philemon,  a  Consular,  a  Prsefect  of  the  city,  named  Pedanius  Secundus, 
been  murdered  by  a  slave  under  circumstances  of  infamy  which  characterise, 
that  entire  epoch.  In  spite  of  the  pity  of  the  people,  the  Senate  had  decidel 
that  the  old  ruthless  law,  re-established  by  the  Silanian  decree  und| 
Augustus,  should  be  carried  out,  and  the  entire  familia  of  slaves  be  pil 
to  death.  Regardless  of  the  menaces  of  the  populace,  Nero  ordered  tl 
sentence  to  be  executed  by  military  force,  and  four  hundred  human  beings  « 
every  age  and  of  both  sexes  had  been  led  through  lines  of  soldiers  to  the 
slaughter  in  spite  of  the  indubitable  innocence  of  the  vast  majority.  Th 
horrible  event,  together  with  the  thrilling  debate  to  which  it  had  given  rise 
the  Senate,  had  made  the  subject  of  slavery  a  "  burning  question"  at  Rom 
and  deepened  the  general  feeling  which  had  long  found  proverbial  expression 
that  "the  more  slaves  the  more  enemies."  In  that  memorable  debate,  it  to 
been  asserted  by  0.  Cassius  Longinus  that  the  only  way  in  which  the  ri< 
could  live  in  Rome— few  amid  multitudes,  safe  amid  the  terrified,  or,  at  t] 
worst,  not  unavenged  among  the  guilty— would  be  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  tl 
old  and  sanguinary  law. 

Such  then,  was  the  state  of  things  in  which  St.  Paul  sat  down  to  write  1 

letter  cf  intercession  for  the  Phrygian  runaway.     He  could  not  denoun 

slavery;  he  cod,!  not  even  emancipate  Onesimus ;  but  just  as  Moses,  "beca 

of  the  hardness  of  your  hearts,"1  could  not  overthrow  the  lex  talionis, 

polygamy,  or  the  existence  of  blood-feuds,  but  rendered  them  as  nugatory 

possible,  and  robbed  them  as  far  as  he  could  of  their  fatal  sting,  by  controlli 

and  modifying  iniiuences,  so  St.  Paul  established  the  truths  that  render 

Fjavery  endurable,  and  raised  the  slave  to  a  dignity  which  made  emancipati 

itself  seem  but  a  secondary  and  even  trivial  thing.    A  blow  was  struck  at  t 

very  root  of   slavery  when  our  Lord  said,    "  Te  all  are  brethren."    In 

Christian  community  a  slave  might  be  a  "  bishop,"  and  his  master  only 

catechumen ;  and  St.  Paul  writes  to  bid  the  Corinthians  pay  due  respect  a 

subjection  to  the  household  of  Stephanas,  though  some  of  the  Corinthia 

were  people  of  good  position,  and  these  were  slaves.2    Onesimus  repaid 

gratitude,  by  affection,  by  active  and  cherished  services  to  the  aged  prison 

the  inestimable  boon  of  his  deliverance  from  moral  and  spiritual  dea 

Gladly  would  St.  Paul,  with  so  much  to  try  him,  with  so  few  to  tend  him,  to 

retained  this  warm-hearted  youth  about  his  person,— one  whose  qualiti 

however  much  they  may  have  been  perverted  and  led  astray,  were  so  natura 

sweet  and  amiable,  that  St.  Paul  feels  for  him  all  the  affection  of  a  fatl 

towards  a  son.3    And  had  he  retained  him,  he  felt  sure  that  Philemon  woi 

not  only  have  pardoned  the  liberty,  but  would  even  have  rejoiced  that  one  o^ 

whom  he  had  some  claim  should  discharge  some  of  those  kindly  duties  to  i 

i  Matt  xix  8.  3  See  Hausrath,  Neat.  Zeitg.  ii.  405. 

3  It  is  not  said  in  so  many  words  that  Onesimus  was  young,  but  the  language  u 
respecting  him  seems  clearly  to  show  that  this  was  the  case  (Philem.  10,  U,  &c.).  - 
expression  vnkdyxv*,  like  the  Latin  viscera,  is  used  of  sons— oi  Treves  cnhaywa  *«y» 
(Artemid.  Oneirocr.  i.  44 ;  cf .  v.  571. 
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.postle  in  his  affliction  which  he  himself  was  unable  to  render.1  But  Paul 
tas  too  much  of  a  gentleman2  to  presume  on  the  kindness  of  even  a  beloved 
invert.  And  besides  this,  a  fault  had  been  committed,  and  had  not  yet  been 
bndoned.  It  was  necessary  to  show  by  example  that,  where  it  was  possible, 
Institution  should  follow  repentance,  and  that  he  who  had  been  guilty  of  a 
teat  wrong  should  not  be  irregularly  shielded  from  its  legitimate  consc- 
iences. Had  Philemon  been  a  heathen,  to  send  Onesimus  to  him  would  have 
^en  to  consign  the  poor  slave  to  certain  torture,  to  possible  crucifixion.3    He 

uld,  to  a  certainty,  have  become  henceforth  a  "branded  runaway,"  a 
igmatias*  or  have  been  turned  into  the  slave-prison  to  work  in  chains.    But 

ilemon  was  a  Christian,  and  the  "  Gospel  of  Christ,  by  Christianising  the 
aster,  emancipated  the  slave."  6  Paul  felt  quite  sure  that  he  was  sending 
ick  the  runaway — who  had  become  his  dear  son,  and  from  whom  he  could  not 
irt  without  a  violent  wrench — to  forgiveness,  to  considerate  kindness,  in  all 
'obability  to  future  freedom;  and  at  any  rate  right  was  right,  and  he  felt  that 
i  ought  not  to  shrink  from  the  personal  sacrifice  of  parting  with  him.  He 
erefore  sent  him  back  under  the  kind  care  of  Tychicus,  and — happily  for  us 
|with  a  "  commendatory  Epistle,"  which  even  Baur  apologises  for  rejecting, 
Id  which  all  the  world  has  valued  and  admired.6  It  has  been  compared  by 
[rotius  and  others  with  the  graceful  and  touching  letter  written  by  the 
unger  Pliny  to  his  friend  Sabinianus  to  intercede  for  an  offending  freedman, 
10  with  many  tears  and  entreaties  had  besought  his  aid,  That  exquisitely 
ttural  and  beautifully- written  letter  does  credit  both  to  Pliny's  heart  and  to 
s  head,  and  yet  polished  as  it  is  in  style,  while  St.  Paul's  is  written  with  a 
rt  of  noble  carelessness  of  expression,  it  stands  for  beauty  and  value  far 
low  the  letter  to  Philemon.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  for  a  young  freedman 
io  had  been  deeply  beloved,  and  not  for  a  runaway  slave.  In  the  next  place, 
is  purely  individual,  and  wholly  wanting  in  the  large  divine  principle  which 
Lderlies  the  letter  of  St.  Paul.  And  there  are  other  marked  differences. 
lul  has  no  doubt  whatever  about  the  future  good  conduct  of  Onesimus ;  but 

1  Philem.  13,  Xva  vnep  <rov  pot  Stcueovfl.  It  is  unlikely  that  5ta*cov«  here  implies  religious 
istance. 

2  Many  writers  have  felt  that  no  word  but  "gentleman,"  in  its  old  and  truest  sense, 
uitable  to  describe  the  character  which  this  letter  reveals.  (Stanley,  Cor.  391 ;  Newman, 
rm.  on  Various  Occasions,  133.)     "The  only  fit  commentator  on  Paul  was  Luther — 

by  any  means  such  a  gentleman  as  the  Apostle  was,  but  almost  as  great  a  genius  " 
)leridge,  Table  Talk). 

3  Juv.  Sat.  vi.  219 ;  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  21,  "  Ne  torseris  ilium. " 

4  Spairc-rns  eoriy/mei/os  (Ar.  Av.  759).     (Becker,  Charikles,  p.  370.) 
8  Bp.  "Wordsworth. 

6  Baur's  rejection  of  it  is  founded  on  un-Pauline  expressions—  i.e.,  expressions  which 
ly  occur  in  other  Epistles  which  he  rejects ;  on  the  assertion  that  the  circumstances  are 
probable ;  and  that  the  word  o-ir^dyxva — which  he  admits  to  be  Pauline,  and  which 
ght,  he  says,  have  occurred  twice — is  used  three  times  !  The  Epistle  is  therefore  to 
nan"  Embryo  einer  ChrisUichen  Dichtung."  Admissi  risum  teneatis  ?  The  "  Vorwurf 
•  Hyperkritik,  eines  iibertriebenen  Misstrauens,  einer  alles  angreif enden  Zweifelsucht " 
however,  one  which  applies  not  only  to  his  criticism  of  this  Epistle,  but  to  much  of 
general  method ;  only  in  this  instance,  as  Wiesinger  says,  it  is  not  Only  Hyperkritik 
&  Unkritik. 
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Pliny  thinks  that  the  young  f reedman  may  offend  again.  Pliny  assumes  thai 
Sabinianus  is  and  will  be  angry;  Paul  has  no  such  fear  about  Philemon 
Paul  pleads  on  the  broad  ground  of  Humanity  redeemed  in  Christ;  Plinj 
pleads  the  youth  and  the  tears  of  the  f reedman,  and  the  affection  which  his 
master  had  once  felt  for  him.  Paul  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  asl 
Philemon  to  spare  punishment ;  Pliny  has  to  beg  his  friend  not  to  use  torture 
Paul  has  no  reproaches  for  Onesimus;  Pliny  severely  scolded  his  young 
suppliant,  and  told  him — without  meaning  to  keep  his  word — that  he  should 
never  intercede  for  him  again.  The  letter  of  Pliny  is  the  letter  of  an  excelled 
Pagan ;  but  the  differences  which  separate  the  Pagan  from  the  Christian  stanc 
out  in  every  line.1 


CHAPTER  LI- 
THE   EPISTLE    TO    PHILEMON, 


tJ$ervi  sunt  ?  immo  conservi." — Sen. 

"  Evangelico  decore  conscripta  est." — Jer. 

"Epistola  familiaris,  mire  aareTos  summae  sapientiae  praebitura  specimen.' 
Bengel. 

"  Ita  modeste  et  suppliciter  pro  infimo  homine  se  dimittit  ut  vix  alibi  usquai 
magis  ad  vivum  sit  expressa  ingenii  ejus  mansuetudo." — Calvin. 

"  Paul,  a  prisoner  of  Christ  Jesus,  and  Timothy  the  brother,  to  Philemon,  on 
beloved  and  fellow- worker,  and  to  Apphia  the  sister,2  and  to  Archippus  our  f ello^i| 
zoldier,  and  to  the  Church  in  thy  house ;  grace  to  you,  and  peace  from  God  ou 
Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

"I  thank  my  God  always,  making  mention  of  thee  in  my  prayers— hearing  tn 
love,  and  the  faith  thou  hast  towards  the  Lord  Jesus  and  unto  all  the  saints  3— ths 
the  kindly  exercise  of  thy  faith  may  become  effectual,  in  the  full  knowledge  of  ever 
blessing  we  possess,  unto  Christ's  glory.  For  I  had  much  joy  and  consolation  i 
thy  love,  because  the  hearts  of  the  Baints  have  been  refreshed  by  thee,  brother. 

"  Although,  then,  I  feel  much  confidence  in  Christ  to  enjoin  upon  thee  what  : 
fitting,  yet  I  rather  entreat  thee  for  love's  sake,  being  such  an  one  as  Paul  the  aged 
and  at  this  moment  also  a  prisoner  of  Christ  Jesus.  I  entreat  thee  about  my  chil< 
whom  I  begot  in  my  bonds— Onesimus— once  to  thee  the  reverse  of  his  name— profi 

<  A  translation  of  Pliny's  letter  will  be  found  in  Excursus  XI.     {Ep.  ix.  21.) 

2  The  reading  is  uncertain,  but  «,  A,  D,  E,  F,  G  (B  is  here  deficient)  read  a&e\<f>p  an 
we  judge  from  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  that  ayanr,TV  may  in  his  age,  and  perhaps  inti, 
Apostles,  have  given  rise  to  coarse  remarks  from  coarse minds. 

3  Ver.  5,  wpb«    .    .    .    c«.  .  .     _ .  , 

4  Ver.  9,  toiovtos  wv  <2>?  is  not  unclassical,  as  Meyer  asserts.  (See  instances  in  L.igD 
foot,  Col,  p.  404.)  St.  Paul  must  at  this  time  have  been  sixty  years  old,  and  people 
that  age,  particularly  when  they  have  been  battered,  as  he  had  been,  by  all  the  stor 
of  lif  eTnatoirally  speak  of  themselves  as  old.  I  cannot  think  that  this  means  an  amba 
Bador''  (Eph.  vi  20).  To  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  reading  is  trpeo-pim*,  n 
irpe^Bevnfc,  and  allowing  that  the  two  might  often  have  been  confused  (just  as,  indee 
*pc<r0v5  and  irpe<r/3evr^  interchange  the  meaning!  of  their  plurals),  yet  would  raul  ha 
mid  "as  ambassador  "  without  &ayin£  of  whoaaT 
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jess1  not  'profitable/  and  no  Christian,  but  now  truly  profitable8  and  a  good 
christian — whom  I  send  back  to  thee.  Him  that  is  the  son  of  my  bowels,3  whom  I 
hould  have  preferred  to  retain  about  my  own  person  that  he  may  on  thy  behalf 
Sainister  to  me  in.  the  bonds  of  the  Gospel— but  without  thy  opinion  I  decided  to  do 
jiothing,  that  thy  kindly  deed  may  not  be  a  matter  of  compulsion,  but  voluntary. 
jfor  perhaps  on  this  account  he  was  parted  for  a  season,  that  thou  mayst  have  him 
ack  for  ever,  no  longer  as  a  slave,  but  above  a  slave,  a  brother  beloved,  especially 
o  me,  but  how  far  more  to  thee,  both  naturally  and  spiritually.  If,  then,  thou 
oldest  me  asa  comrade,  receive  him  like  myself.  But  if  he  wronged  thee  in  any 
espect,  or  is  in  thy  debt,  set  that  down  to  me.  I  Paul  write  it  with  my  own  hand, 
will  repay  it 4 — not  to  say  to  thee  that  thou  owest  me  even  thyself  besides.  Yes, 
rother,  may  I  *  profit '  by  thee  in  the  Lord.5  Refresh  my  heart  in  Christ.  Con- 
jding  in  thy  compliance  I  write  to  thee,  knowing  that  even  more  than  I  say  thou 
Vilt  dOj)  But  further  than  this,  prepare  for  me  a  lodging,  for  I  hope  that  by  means 
f  your  prayers  I  shall  be  granted  to  you. 

"  There  salute  thee  Epaphras,  my  fellow-prisoner  in  Christ  Jesus,  Marcus,  Aris- 
irchus,  Demas,  Luke,  my  fellow-labourers.  -v 

"  The  grace  of  t  lie  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  the  spirit  of  you  and  yours."  •) 

1  ixp.    Litotes  ;  erat  enim  noxius  (Bengel). 

8  Ver.  11.  There  seems  here,  as  Baur  acutely  observes,  to  be  a  double  paronomasia, 
hich  I  have  endeavoured  to  indicate.  For  Xpiorbs  and  Xpijoro?  were  confused  with  each 
;her,   and   the  Christians  did  not  dislike  this.     "Ek  tov  Ka-njyopovfxevov  ww   bvo^aros 

Hjo-ToTaToi    v7rapxo/Aei/   xPL<rna-v<*    Y<*P   «&««•   Ka-rriyopovneOa    rbv  £e   xpxivrhv  fu<reur0at    ov   Sucaioi> 

ustin,  ApoL  i.  4).     (Tert.  Apol.  3.)    Supra,  p.  169. 

3  "Son  of  my  bowels,  Anselm  !,J  (Browning,  The  Bishop's  Tomh.)  Zirkdyxva  =  cor- 
dum,  "my  very  heart ;"  "the  very  eyes  of  me;"  D>om.  The  elliptic  form  of  the 
ntence,  so  characteristic  of  St.  Paul,  is  filled  up  in  some  MSS.  by  2u  $e  avroV,  tovt€<tti 

L  c/xd  <rn\dyxva  7rpo<rA.a/3ov. 

4  'Avrl  ypafifiarCov  (a  bond)  rqvSe  Kare'xe  rr^v  imtTTokriv'  ira<rav  av-rijv  ye'ypa^a  (Theodoret).    Some 

ive  supposed  that  Paul  here  took  the  pen  from  the  amanuensis,  and  that  this  is  the 
lly  autograph  sentence.  Oosterzee,  &c,  treat  this  as  "a  good-humoured  jest;"  and 
hers  think  it  unlike  the  delicacy  which  never  once  reminds  the  Judaisers  of  the  chaluka 
Ihich  St.  Paul  had  toiled  to  raise.  But  a  slave  was  valuable,  and  something  in  the 
laracter  of  Philemon  may  have  led  to  the  remark.  Bengel  rightly  says,  "Vinctus 
ribit  serio,"  as  a  father  pays  the  debts  of  his  son.     Schrader,  Lardner,  Bleek,  Hackett 


|iey  have  been  prevalent  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  writers,  and  in  all  countries,  as  I  have 
pown  by  multitudes  of  instances  in  Chapters  on  Language,  ch.  xxii.  As  a  parallel  to 
| is  play  on  Onesimus,  compare  Whitefield's  personal  appeal  to  the  comedian  Shuter, 
flio  had  often  played  the  character  of  Ramble—"  And  thou,  poor  Ramble,  who  hast  so 
Jten  rambled  from  Him  ....  Oh,  end  thy  ramblings  and  come  to  Jesus." 

6  Paul  had  been  trained  as  a  Rabbi.  To  see  what  Christianity  had  taught  him  we 
ive  only  to  compare  his  teachings  with  those  of  his  former  masters.  Contrast,  for 
1  stance,  the  Rabbinic  conception  of  a  slave  with  that  tender  estimate  of  human  worth 
J  that  high  conception  of  the  dignity  of  man  as  man— which  stands  out  so  beautifully 

this  brief  letter.  The  Rabbis  taught  that  on  the  death  of  a  slave,  whether  male  or 
Inale— and  even  of  a  Hebrew  slave— the  benediction  was  not  to  be  repeated  for  the 
burners,  nor  condolence  offered  to  them.  It  happened  that  on  one  occasion  a  female 
J;ve  of  Rabbi  Eliezer  died,  and  when  his  disciples  came  to  condole  with  him  he  retired 

I  m  them  from  room  to  room,  from  upper  chamber  to  hall,  till  at  last  he  said  to  them, 

II  thought  you  would  feel  the  effects  of  tepid  water,  but  you  are  proof  even  against  hot 
Iter.  Have  I  not  taught  you  that  these  signs  of  respect  are  not  to  be  paid  at  the  death 
Islaves ?"  "  What,  then,"  asked  the  disciples,  "  are  pupils  on  such  occasions  to  say  to 
|'u;.masters?,,  "The  same  as  is  said  when  their  oxen  and  asses  die,"  answered  the 
J bbi— "  May  the  Lord  replenish  tby  loss."    They  were  not  even  to  be  mourned  for  by 
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"When  Pliny  interceded  with  Sabinianns  for  the  offending  freedman,  he 
was  able  to  write  shortly  afterwards,  "  Yon  have  done  well  in  receiving  back 
yonr  freedman  to  yonr  house  and  heart.  This  will  give  you  pleasure,  as  it 
certainly  gives  me  pleasure ;  first,  because  it  shows  me  your  self-control,  and 
secondly,  because  you  esteem  me  sufficiently  to  yield  to  my  authority,  and 
make  a  concession  to  my  entreaties."  QVTiat  was  the  issue  of  St.  Paul's  lettei 
we  are  not  told,  but  we  may  feel  quite  sure  that  the  confidence  of  one  who 
was  so  skilful  a  reader  of  human  character  was  not  misplaced ;  that  Philemon 
received  his  slavejas  kindly  as  Sabinianns  received  his  freedman ;  ^hat  he  for- 
gave  him,  and  not  merely  took  him  into  favour,  but  did  what  St.  Paul  does 
not  ask,  but  evidently  desired,  namely,  set  him  free.?)  We  may  be  sure,  too, 
that  if  St.  Paul  was  ever  able  to  carry  out  his  intended  visit  to  CoIosssb,  it  was 
no  mere  "  lodging  "  that  Philemon  prepared  for  him,  but  a  home  under  his 
own  and  Apphia's  roof,  where  they  and  the  somewhat  slack  Archippus,  and 
the  Church  that  assembled  in  their  house,  might  enjoy  his  beloved  society,  anc 
profit  by  his  immortal  words. 


CHAPTER  LIL 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  "THE  EPHESIANS.* 

Tj?  'EiatXyffla  t$  a^io/naKapraTcpry  otio-j)  it/  'E^eVy  rrjs  Affias, — IgnAT.  ad  Eph,  Ij 
u  Nulla  Epistola  Pauli  tanta  habet  mysteria  tarn  reconditis  sensibus  involuta."- 
Jer.  in  Eph.  iii. 

"Ev  (rcv/ia  Kai  %v  trvevfia. — Eph.  iv.  4. 

The  polemical  speciality  of  the  "Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  compared  wit) 
the  far  more  magnificent  generality  of  the  great  truths  which  occupy  th 
earlier  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  "  the  Ephesians,"2  seems  (as  we  have  alread; 

i  The  ecclesiastical  traditions  about  Philemon's  episcopate,  martyrdom,  &c.,  are  to 
late  and  worthless  to  deserve  mention ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  those  respectin 
Onesimus.  As  far  as  dates  are  concerned,  he  might  be  the  Onesimus,  Bishop  of  Ephesus 
mentioned  forty-four  years  later  by  St.  Ignatius.  A  postscript  in  two  MSS.  says  that  h 
was  martyred  at  Borne  by  having  his  legs  broken  on  the  rack. 

2  That  the  Epistle  was  meant  for  the  Ephesians,  among  others,  is  generally  admitted 
and  Alford  points  out  the  suitableness  of  "  the  Epistle  of  the  grace  of  God  "  to  a  churc 
where  Paul  had  specially  preached  "  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  "  (Acts  xx.  24,  32 
And  the  pathetic  appeal  contained  in  the  words  6  SeV^ios  (iii.  1 ;  iv.  1)  would  come  horn 
to  those  who  had  heard  the  prophecy  of  Acts  xx.  22.  Other  points  of  parallel  betwee: 
this  Epistle  and  that  to  the  Ephesian  elders  are  the  rare  use  of  povkrj  (i.  11 ;  Acts  xx.  27! 
of  irepnro«7<ri5  (i.  14 ;  cf .  Acts  xx.  28),  and  of  Kk-qpovonCa  (i.  14,  18 ;  v.  5 ;  Acts  xx.  32 ;  an 
Maurice,  Unity,  512 — 514).  But  without  going  at  length  into  the  often-repeated  argt 
ment,  the  mere  surface-phenomena  of  the  Epistle — not  by  any  means  the  mere  omissio 
of  salutations,  and  of  the  name  of  Timothy — but  the  want  of  intimacy  and  speciality 
the  generality  of  the  thanksgiving,  the  absence  of  the  word  "  brethren  (see  vi.  10),  th 
distance,  so  to  speak,  in  the  entire  tone  of  address,  together  with  the  twice-repeated  el-\ 
(iii.  2 ;  iv.  21),  and  the  constrained  absence  of  strong  personal  appeal  in  iii.  2—4,  woul 
alone  be  inexplicable,  even  if  there  were  no  external  grounds  for  doubting  the  authenticit 
of  the  words  ev  'E^eVy.  But  when  we  find  these  words  omitted  for  no  conceivable  reasoi 
in  m,  B,  and  know,  on  the  testimony  of  Basil,  that  he  had  been  traditionallv  informed  ( 
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sbserved)  to  furnish  a  decisive  proof  that  the  latter,  to  some  extent,  sprang 
)ut  of  the  former,  and  that  it  was  written  because  the  Apostle  desired  to 
itilise  the  departure  of  Tychicus  with  the  letter  which  had  been  evoked  by 
the  heresies  of  CoIosssb. 

Of  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle,  in  spite  of  all  the  arguments  which  have 
jeen  brought  against  it,  I  cannot  entertain  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  I  examine 
;he  question  without  any  conscious  bias.  If  the  arguments  against  its  Pauline 
liuthorship  appeared  valid,  I  am  aware  of  no  prepossession  which  would  lead 
|ne  to  struggle  against  their  force,  nor  would  the  deepest  truths  of  the  Epistle 
Ippear  to  me  the  less  profound  or  sacred  from  the  fact  that  tradition  had  erred 
n  assigning  its  authorship.1 

To  the  arguments  which  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Phaedo  had  not 
>een  written  by  Plato  it  was  thought  almost  sufficient  to  reply — 

e1f/i€  Ti\drwv  ov  ypd\f/e  5t5«  iycvovro  TiXdroovcs. 

Certainly  if  St.  Paul  did  not  write  the  Epistle  to  "  the  Ephesians,"  there  must 
lave  been  two  St.  Pauls.  Baur  speaks  contemptuously  of  such  an  objection ; 2 
mt  can  any  one  seriously  believe  that  a  forger  capable  of  producing  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  could  have  lived  and  died  unheard  of  among  the 
toly,  but  otherwise  very  ordinary,  men  and  mediocre  writers  who  attracted 
totice  in  the  Church  of  the  first  century  ?  It  is  true  that  De  Wette,  and  his 
ollowers, 3  treat  the  Epistle  de  haut  en  has  as  a  verbose  and  colourless  repro- 
Luction,  quite  inferior  to  St.  Paul's  genuine  writings,  and  marked  by  poverty 
(>f  ideas  and  redundance  of  words.  We  can  only  reply  that  this  is  a  matter  of 
aste.  The  coiour  red  makes  no  impression  on  the  colour-blind ;  and  to  some 
;eaders  this  Epistle  has  seemed  as  little  colourless  as  is  the  body  of  heaven  in 

heir  omission,  and  found  them  omitted,  h  roU  TroAaioi?  tS>v  avTiypaQw,  as  also  did  Marcion, 
Oertullian,  and  Jerome,  we  are  led  to  the  unhesitating  conclusion  that  the  letter  was  not 
.ddressed  exclusively  to  the  Ephesians.  The  view  which  regards  it  as  an  encyclical,  sent, 
'.mong  other  places,  to  Laodicea,  is  highly  probable  (Col.  iv.  16).  In  Eph.  vi.  21,  ko.1 
fieU  is  most  easily  explicable,  on  the  supposition  that  the  letter  was  to  go  to  different 
ities.  In  any  case,  the  absence  of  greetings,  &c,  is  a  clear  mark  of  genuineness,  for  a 
orger  would  certainly  have  put  them  in.  The  Epistle  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  external 
vidence.  Irenseus  (Haer.  v.  2,  3),  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  iv.  8),  Polycarp  (ad 
*hil.  i.,  xii.),  Tertullian  (adv.  Marc.  v.  1,  17),  and  perhaps  even  Ignatius  (ad  Eph.  vi.), 
iave  either  quoted  or  alluded  to  it ;  and  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Muratorian  Canon.  Im- 
ngners  of  its  authenticity  must  account  for  its  wide  and  early  acceptance,  no  less  than 
i)r  the  difficulty  of  its  forgery.  It  is  a  simple  fact  that  the  Epistle  was  accepted  as 
nquestionably  Pauline  from  the  days  of  Ignatius  to  those  of  Schleiermacher.  Renan 
urns  up  the  objections  to  its  authenticity  under  the  heads  of  (i.)  Recurrent  phrases  and 
7ra£  Ae-yo/mei/a ;  (ii.)  style  weak,  diffused,  embarrassed  ;  (iii.)  traces  of  advanced  Gnosticism ; 
v.)  developed  conception  of  the  Church  as  a  living  organism  ;  (v.)  un-Pauline  exegesis  ; 
n.)  the  expression  "holy  Apostles;"  (vii.)  un-Pauline  views  of  marriage.  I  hope  to 
aow  that  these  objections  are  untenable. 

1  That  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  not  written  by  the  Apostle  is  now  almost 
niversally  believed,  yet  this  conviction  has  never  led  the  Church  to  underrate  its  value 
3  a  part  of  the  sacred  canon  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures. 

2  Paul.  ii.  2. 

8  Dr.  Davidson,  Introd.  ii.  388.  In  his  earlier  edition,  Dr.  Davidson  thought 
nothing  more  groundless "  than  such  assertions,  and  he  then  said,  "The  language  is 
ch  and  copious,  but  it  is  everywhere  pregnant  with  meaning. "  (See  Gloag,  Introd,, 
.  313.) 
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its  clearness.  Chrysostom — no  bad  judge  surely  of  style  and  rhetoric-— spoke 
of  the  lofty  sublimity  of  its  sentiments.  Theophylact  dwells  on  the  same 
characteristics  as  suitable  to  the  Ephesians.  Grotius  says  St.  Paul  here 
equals  the  sublimity  of  his  thoughts  with  words  more  sublime  than  any  human 
tongue  has  ever  uttered.  Luther  reckoned  it  among  the  noblest  books  of  the 
New  Testament.  Witsius  calls  it  a  divine  Epistle  glowing  with  the  flame  oil 
Christian  love,  and  the  splendour  of  holy  light,  and  flowing  with  fountains  oil 
living  water.  Coleridge  said  of  it,  "  In  this,  the  divinest  composition  of  manj 
is  every  doctrine  of  Christianity:  first,  those  doctrines  peculiar  to  Chris-j 
tianity ;  and  secondly,  those  precepts  common  to  it  with  natural  religion/i 
Lastly,  Alford  calls  it  "  the  greatest  and  most  heavenly  work  of  one  whose! 
very  imagination  is  peopled  with  things  in  the  heavens,  and  even  his 
fancy  rapt  into  the  visions  of  God."  Pfleiderer,  though  he  rejects  the 
genuineness  of  the  Epistle,  yet  says  that  "  of  all  the  forms  which  Paulinism 
went  through  in  the  course  of  its  transition  to  Catholicism,  that  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  is  the  most  developed  and  the  richest  in  dogma." 

The  close  resemblance  in  expression,  and  in  many  of  the  thoughts,  tc 
the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  when  combined  with  the  radical  differences3 
which  separate  the  two  Epistles,  appears  to  me  an  absolutely  irresistible 
proof  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  both,  even  if  the  external  evidence 
were  weaker  than  it  is.  Roughly  speaking,  we  may  say  that  the  styltf 
of  Colossians  shows  a  "  rich  brevity ; "  that  of  Ephesians  a  diflhiser  fulness 
Colossians  is  definite  and  logical;  Ephesians  is  lyrical  and  Asiatic.  Ii 
Colossians,  St.  Paul  has  the  error  more  prominently  in  view ;  in  Ephesians' 
he  has  the  counteracting  truth.  In  Colossians  he  is  the  soldier;  in  Ephe 
sians  the  builder.  In  Colossians  he  is  arguing  against  a  vain  and  deceitfu, 
philosophy;  in  Ephesians  he  is  revealing  a  heavenly  wisdom.  Colossianij 
is  "his  caution,  his  argument,  his  process,  and  his  work-day  toil ; "  Ephe- 
sians is  instruction  passing  into  prayer,  a  creed  soaring  into  the  loftiest  oi 
Evangelic  Psalms.  Alike  the  differences  and  the  resemblances  are  stampec 
with  an  individuality  of  style  which  is  completely  beyond  the  reach  ol 
imitation.2  (A  forger  might  indeed  have  sat  down  with  the  deliberate  pur 
pose  of  borrowing  words  and  phrases  and  thoughts  from  the  Epistle  U 
the  Colossians,  but  in  that  case  it  would  have  been  wholly  beyond  hii 
power  to  produce  a  letter  which,  in  the  midst  of  such  resemblances,  con 

1  There  is  the  general  resemblance  that  in  both  (Col.  iii. ;  Eph.  iv.  1)  the  same  tran 
sition  leads  to  the  same  application — the  humblest  morality  being  based  on  the  sublimes: 
truths  ;  and  there  are  the  special  resemblances  (<*)  in  Christological  views ;  (£)  in  phrase 
ology — seventy-eight  verses  out  of  155  being  expressed  in  the  same  phrases  in  the  tw< 
Epistles.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  marked  differences — (<*)  there  are  arra£  Xeyo/iew 
in  both ;  (/3)  the  leading  word  ra  enovpduia  is  peculiar  to  Ephesians ;  (y)  Ephesians  hai 
deep  thoughts  and  whole  sections  (i.  3—14 ;  iv.  5 — 15 ;  v.  7 — 14 ;  23—31 ;  vi.  10 — 17. 
which  are  not  found  in  Colossians ;  (5)  there  are  seven  Old  Testament  allusions  oi 
quotations  in  Ephesians,  and  only  one  in  Colossians  (ii.  21). 

2  Hence  the  critics  are  quite  unable  to  make  up  their  minds  whether  the  Epistles  wer< 
written  by  two  authors,  or  by  one  author  ;  and  whether  St.  Paul  was  in  part  the  autho) 
of  either  or  of  neither ;  and  whether  the  Colossians  was  an  abstract  of  the  Ephesians,  Ol 
the  Ephesians  an  amplification  of  the  Colossiamu 
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ayed  so  different  an  impression  in  a  style  so  characteristic  and  so  intensely 
notional.jj  Even  if  we  conld  regard  it  as  probable  that  any  one  conld 
ave  poured  forth  truths  so  exalted,  and  moral  teaching  so  pure  and  pro- 
)und,  in  an  Epistle  by  which  he  deliberately  intended  to  deceive  the 
hurch  and  the  world,2  it  is  not  possible  that  one  actuated  by  such  a  pur- 
3se  should  successfully  imitate  the  glow  and  rush  of  feeling  which  marks 
le  other  writings  of  the  Apostle,  and  expresses  itself  in  the  to-and-fro- 
mflicting  eddies  of  thought,  in  the  one  great  flow  of  utterance  and  pur- 
>se.  The  style  of  St.  Paul  may  be  compared  to  a  great  tide  ever  advanc- 
g  irresistibly  towards  the  destined  shore,  but  broken  and  rippled  over 
rery  wave  of  its  broad  expanse,  and  liable  at  any  moment  to  mighty 
fluences  as  it  foams  and  swells  about  opposing  sandbank  or  rocky  cape.3 
rith  even  more  exactness  we  might  compare  it  to  a  river  whose  pure 
iters,  at  every  interspace  of  calm,  reflect  as  in  a  mirror  the  hues  of 
javen,  but  which  is  liable  to  the  rushing  influx  of  mountain  torrents,  and 
hose  reflected  images  are  only  dimly  discernible  in  ten  thousand  fragments 

quivering   colour,  when  its   surface   is   swept  by  ruffling  winds.     If  we 

Jake   the  difficult  concession  that  any  other  mind  than  that  of  St.  Paul 

juld  have   originated  the  majestic  statement  of  Christian  truth  which  is 

shrined  in  the  doctrinal  part  of  the  Epistle,  we  may  still  safely  assert, 

literary  grounds  alone,  that  no  writer,  desirous  to  gain  a  hearing  for  such 
^h  revelations,  could  have  so  completely  merged  his  own  individuality  in 
at  of  another  as  to  imitate  the  involutions  of  parentheses,  the  digressions 

a  word,  the  superimposition  of  a  minor  current  of  feeling  over  another 

1 l  The  similarity  of  expressions  (Davidson,  Introd.  i.  384)  often  throws  into  more 
Irked  relief  the  dissimilarity  in  fundamental  ideas.  It  is  another  amazing  sign  of  the 
ladness  which  marred  the  keen  insight  of  Baur  in  other  directions,  that  he  should  say 
k  contents  of  the  Epistles  "are  so  essentially  the  same  that  they  cannot  well  be  dis- 
guished"!  (Paul,  ii.  6.)  The  metaphysical  Christology,  which  is  polemically  dwelt 
jbn  in  the  Colossians,  is  only  assumed  and  alluded  to  in  the  Ephesians;  and  the 
|>minent  conceptions  of  Predestination  and  Unity  which  mark  the  doctrinal  part  of  the 
hesians  find  little  or  no  place  in  the  Colossians.  The  recurrence  of  any  word  rjn? 
$ovr«r<ri  i/€WTaT>)  a^iTreXrjTat  is  a  common  literary  phenomenon,  and  any  careful  student 
iJSschylus  is  aware  that  if  he  finds  a  startling  word  or  metaphor  he  may  find  it  again 
[the  next  hundred  lines,  even  if  it  occurs  in  no  other  play.  Nothing,  therefore,  was 
re  natural  than  that  there  should  be  a  close  resemblance,  especially  of  the  moral  parts 
two  Epistles,  written  perhaps  within  a  few  days  of  each  other ;  and  that  even  though 
\  doctrinal  parts  had  different  objects,  and  were  meant  for  different  readers,  we  should 

1  alternate  expansions  or  abbreviations  of  the  same  thoughts  and  the  repetition  of 
ses  so  pregnant  as  6  nKovros  rrfc  86£w  (Eph.  i.  18;  Col.  i.  27) ;  to  TrXrjpoifxa  (Eph.  i.  23; 

i.  19)  ;  ireptTOjutrj  axeipoirotrjTos  (Eph.   ii.  11 ;   Col.   ii.   11)  ;  and  o  TraAcub?  avOptoiros  (Eph. 

22 ;  Col.  iii.  9).  When  Schneckenburger  talks  of  "  a  mechanical  use  of  materials  "  he 
ising  one  of  those  phrases  which  betray  a  strong  bias,  and  render  his  results  less 
usible  than  they  might  otherwise  seem.  "How  can  he  have  overlooked  the 
morable  fact,  which  all  readers  of  the  Epistle  have  noticed,  that  the  idea  of  catho- 
by  is  here  first  raised  to  dogmatic  definiteness  and  predominant  significance  ? M 
eiderer,  ii.  164.) 

2  iii.  1,  8,  &c. 

3  "  Every  one  must  be  conscious  of  an  overflowing  fulness  in  the  style  of  this  Epistle, 
~  the  Apostle's  mind  could  not  contain  the  thoughts  that  were  at  work  in  him,  as  if 

one  that  he  uttered  had  a  luminous  train  before  it  and  behind  it,  from  which  it 
not  disengage  itself  "  (Maurice,  Unity  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  535), 
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that  is  flowing  steadily  beneath  it,  the  unconscious  recurrence  of  haunting 
expressions,  the  struggle  and  strain  to  find  a  worthy  utterance  for  thought! 
and  feelings  which  burst  through  the  feeble  bands  of  language,  the  dominant 
of  the  syllogism  of  emotion  over  the  syllogism  of  grammar — the  many  othei 
minute  characteristics  which  stamp  so  ineffaceable  an  impress  on  the  Apostle'i 
undisputed  works.  This  may,  I  think,  be  pronounced  with  some  confidenci 
to  be  a  psychological  impossibility.  The  intensity  of  the  writer's  feelings  ii 
betrayed  in  every  sentence  by  the  manner  in  which  great  truths  interlace  eacl 
other,  and  are  yet  subordinated  to  one  main  and  grand  perception.  Mannerism! 
of  style  may  be  reproduced ;  but  let  any  one  attempt  to  simulate  the  Ian 
guage  of  genuine  passion,  and  every  reader  will  tell  him  how  ludicrously  h 
fails.  Theorists  respecting  the  spuriousness  of  some  of  the  Pauline  Epistle! 
have,  I  think,  entirely  underrated  the  immense  difficulty  of  palming  upon  th 
world  an  even  tolerably  successful  imitation  of  a  style  the  most  living,  th 
most  nervously  sensitive,  which  the  world  has  ever  known.  The  spirit  e 
which  a  forger  would  have  sat  down  to  write  is  not  the  spirit  which  coul 
have  poured  forth  so  grand  a  eucharistic  hymn  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephc 
sians.1  Fervour,  intensity,  sublimity,  the  unifying — or,  if  I  may  use  th 
expression,  esemjplastic — power  of  the  imagination  over  the  many  subordinat 
truths  which  strive  for  utterance ;  the  eagerness  which  hurries  the  Apostle  t 
his  main  end  in  spite  of  deeply  important  thoughts  which  intrude  themselve 
into  long  parentheses  and  almost  interminable  paragraphs — all  these  musi| 
from  the  very  nature  of  literary  composition,  have  been  far  beyond  the  reacj 
of  one  who  could  deliberately  sit  down  with  a  lie  in  his  right  hand  to  write 
false  superscription,  and  boast  with  trembling  humility  of  the  unparallelej 
spiritual  privileges  entrusted  to  him  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

A  strong  bias  of  prejudice  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Epistle  maj 
perhaps,  in  some  minds,  have  overborne  the  sense  of  literary  possibilitief 
But  is  there  in  reality  anything  surprising  in  the  developed  Ohristology  <[ 
St.  Paul's  later  years  ?  That  his  views  respecting  the  supreme  divinity  < 
Christ  never  wavered  will  hardly,  I  think,  be  denied  by  any  candid  contn 
versialist.  They  are  as  clearly,  though  more  implicitly,  present  in  the  Pin 
Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  as  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy.  No  hums 
being  can  reasonably  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Roman: 
yet  the  Pauline  evangel  logically  argued  out  in  that  Epistle  is  identical  mi 
that  which  is  so  triumphantly  preached  in  this.  They  are  not,  as  Reuss  h 
observed,  two  systems,  but  two  methods  of  exposition.  In  the  Roman 
Paul's  point  of  view  is  psychologic,  and  his  theology  is  built  on  moral  facts- 
the  universality  of  sin,  and  the  insufficiency  of  man,  and  hence  salvation  1 
the  grace  of  God,  and  union  of  the  believer  with  the  dead  and  risen  Chris 
But  in  the  Ephesians  the  point  of  view  is  theologic — the  idea  of  God's  etern 
plans  realised  in  the  course  of  ages,  and  the  unity  in  Christ  of  redeem* 
humanity  with  the  family  of  heaven.    "  The  two  great  dogmatic  teachers 

»  J.  U.  Davies,  Eph.%  p.  19. 
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■  sixteenth  century,  both  essentially  disciples  of  St.  PatQ,  have  both,  so  to 
eak,  divided  between  them  the  inheritance  of  their  master.  The  manual  of 
plancthon  attaches  itself  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans;  the  'Institutes' 
I  Calvin  follow  the  direction  marked  out  in  that  to  the  Ephesians ;  party 
pit  will  alone  be  able  to  deny  that,  in  spite  of  this  difference  of  method,  the 
istem  of  the  two  writers  has,  after  all,  been  one  and  the  same." 1  Is  there  a 
>rd  respecting  Christ's  exaltation  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  which 
plies  a  greater  or  diviner  Being  than  Him  of  whom  St.  Paul  has  spoken  as 
9  Final  Conqueror  in  the  15th  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
ians? 

I  We  can  imagine  that  when  he  began  to  dictate  this  circular  letter  to  the 
lurches  of  Asia,  the  one  overwhelming  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  Apostle 
is  the  ideal  splendour  and  perf  ectness  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  the  con- 
sent duty  of  holiness  which  was  incumbent  on  all  its  members.  The  thought 
Humanity  regenerated  in  Christ  by  an  eternal  process,  and  the  consequent 
ty  of  all  to  live  in  accordance  with  this  divine  enlightenment — these 
3  the  double  wings  which  keep  him  in  one  line  throughout  his  rapturous 
jht.  Hence  the  Epistle  naturally  fell  into  two  great  divisions,  doctrinal  and 
acticaft  the  idea  and  its  realisation  ;  pure  theology  and  applied  theology ; 
3  glorious  unity  of  the  Church  in  Christ  its  living  head,  and  the  moral 
Jiortations  which  sprang  with  irresistible  force  of  appeal  from  this  divine 
rstery.  But  as  he  was  in  all  his  doctrine  laying  the  foundations  of  practice, 
d  throughout  founded  the  rules  of  practice  on  doctrine,  the  two  elements 
?  not  so  sharply  divided  as  not  to  intermingle  and  coalesce  in  the  general 
Isign.  The  glory  of  the  Christian's  vocation  is  inseparably  connected  with  the 
tactical  duties  which  result  from  it,  and  which  it  was  directly  intended  to 
jiice.  Great  principles  find  their  proper  issue  in  the  faithful  performance  of 
le  duties. 

It  is  naturally  in  the  first  three  chapters  that  St.  Paul  is  most  overpowered 
the  grandeur  of  his  theme.     Universal  reconciliation  in  Christ  as  the  central 
ing  of  the  Universe  is  the  leading  thought  both  of  the  Ephesians  and  the 
(lossians,  and  it  is  a  deeper  and  grander  thought  than  that  of  the  Epistle  to 
)  Hebrews,  which  only  sees  this  unity  in  Christ's  priesthood,  or  that  of  the 
eudo-Clementines,  which  sees  it  in  Christ  as  the  Prophet  of  Truth.2    St. 
ul  is  endeavouring  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  all  Christians  that  they 
pe  entered  upon  a  new  ceon  of  God's  dispensations — the  ceon  of  God's  ideal 
urch,  which  is  to  comprehend  all  things  in  heaven  and  on  earth.    Round  this 
tral  conception,  as  round  a  nucleus  of  intense  light,  there  radiate  the  con- 
aerations  which  he  wishes  them  specially  to  bear  in  mind  : — namely,  that  this 
B'fected  idea  is  the  working  out  of  a  purpose  eternally  conceived ;  that  the 
pnomy — i.e.9  the    Divine    dispensation3 — of    all  the  past    circumstances 
history  has  been  fore-ordained  before  all  ages  to  tend  to  its  completion ; 
\t  it  is  a  mystery — i,e.,  a  truth  hidden  from  previous  ages,  but  now  revealed ; 

1  Beuss,  Les  Epttres  Paulin,  ii.  146, 

*  Baur,  First  Three  Cent.  I  126.  »  •tovopfo,  Eph.  1. 10;  iii.  2, 
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that  each  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  has  taken  direct  part  therein ;  th 
this  plan  is  the  result  of  free  grace ;  that  it  is  unsurpassable  in  breadth  at 
length,  and  height  and  depth,  being  the  exhibition  of  a  love  of  which  t) 
wealth  is  inexhaustible  and  passes  knowledge ;  that  the  benefits  of  it  extoi 
alike  to  Jew  and  Gentile ;  that  it  centres  in  the  person  of  the  risen  Chris 
and  that  to  the  Apostle  himself,  unworthy  as  he  is,  is  entrusted  the  awf 
responsibility  of  preaching  it  among  the  Gentiles. 

The  incessant  recurrence  of  leading  words  connected  with  these  differed 
thoughts  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  first  three  chapters.1  Thus,  in  tl 
endeavour  to  express  that  the  whole  great  scheme  of  redemptive  love  is  part 
the  Divine  "Will"  and  "Purpose,"  those  two  words  are  frequently  repeate 
Grace  (x<*P15)  is  so  prominent  in  the  Apostle's  mind  that  the  word  is  us 
thirteen  times,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  key-note  of  the  entire  Epistl 
The  writer's  thoughts  are  so  completely  with  the  risen  and  ascended  Chri 
as  the  head,  the  centre,  the  life  of  the  Church,  that  he  six  times  uses  t 
expression  "  the  heavenlies  "  without  any  limitation  of  time  or  place.3  1 
feels  so  deeply  the  necessity  of  spiritual  insight  to  counteract  the  foJ 
of  fancied  wisdom,  that  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  spirit  of  m 
is  here  peculiarly  prominent.4  The  words  "wealth,"5  and  "glory,"6  a 
"mystery,"7  and  "plenitude,"8  show  also  the  dominant  chords  which  s 
vibrating  in  his  mind,  while  the  frequent  compounds  in  farcp,  irpo,  and  <rb 
show  how  deeply  he  is  impressed  with  the  loftiness,  the  fore-ordainment,  a 
the  result  of  this  Gospel  in  uniting  the  Jew  and  Gentile  within  one  gr*, 
spiritual  Temple,  of  which  the  middle  wall  has  been  for  ever  broken  down,  r 
would,  indeed,"  says  Mr.  Maurice,  "amply  repay  the  longest  study  to  exami 
the  order  in  which  these  details  are  introduced,  in  what  relation  they  stand 
each  other,  how  they  are  all  referred  to  one  ground,  the  good  pleasure  of  I 

*  04\.ruia,  Eph.  L  1,  5,  9,  11  (v.  17  ;  vi.  6)  ;  /SovAtj,  i.  11 ;  evSo/a'a,  L  9 ;  irpo'0e<n?,  iii.  11 

2  x<£pt*,  L  2,  6  (bis),  7 ;  ii.  5,  7,  8 ;  iii.  2,  7,  8 ;  iv.  7,  29  ;  vi.  24. 

8  to.  c7rovpai/ia,  i.  3,  20;  ii.  6;  iii.  10;  vi.  12.  "The  Apostle  carries  us  into 
heavenlies  *  (not  'the  heavenly  places,'  as  our  translators  render  it,  so  perverting  1 
idea  of  a  sentence  from  which  place  and  time  are  carefully  excluded),  into  a  region 
voluntary  beings,  of  spirits,  standing  by  a  spiritual  law,  capable  of  a  spiritual  blessin 
(Maurice,  Unity  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  523). 

4  -nvevfia  and  irvevjuaTiKb?  occurs  thirteen  times  in  this  Epistle  (i.  3,  13,  17 ;  ii.  18, S 
Iii.  5,  16 ;  iv.  3,  4,  23,  30 ;  v.  18 ;  vi  17,  18) ;  and  only  once  in  the  Colossians  (i.  8, 
(Baur,  Paul.  ii.  21.) 

5  ttXovto?,  ttXovo-io?,  i.  7,  18 ;  ii.  4,  7 ;  iii.  8,  16.  This  word  is  only  used  in  this  sei 
by  St.  James  (ii.  5).  See  Paley,  Horae  Paulinae,  Ephes.  ii.  But  see  2  Cor.  viii. 
Phil.  ii.  7. 

6  fi0'£a,  i.  6,  12,  14,  17,  18;  iii.  16,  21,  &c. 

7  fivarnpiov,  Eph.  i.  9 ;  iii.  3,  4,  9  (v.  32) ;  vi.  19.  In  no  other  Epistle,  except  that 
the  Colossians  and  1  Cor.,  does  it  occur  more  than  twice. 

8  irXripbifxa,  i.  23 ;  iii.  19 ;  iv.  10 — 13  (i.  10).  In  the  quasi-technical  sense  it  is  o) 
found  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  i.  19 ;  ii.  9. 

9  V7re'pj3aAAoi>,  i.  19  ;  virepavoi,  21.      Cf.  iii.  19,  vnepeKirepioraov  ;   20  J  iv.  10,  &C. 

These  compounds  are  characteristic  of  the  emphatic  energy  of  St.  Paul's  style. 

ITpooptVa?,  i.  5  ;  TrpoefleTO,  i.  9  ;  irporiToifJLa&ev,  ii.  10  ;  irpo'0<:<rt?,  iii.  11. 

2,we^<oo7roir)o-e,  ii.  5  ;  ovvriyeipey  avvticdOMrev,  6 ;  <rv/X7roXtTat,  ii.  19  (a  late  and  bad  wo 
Phryn.,  p.  172) ;  <rufoiKo$o/u.er<r0e,  22 ;  avyKKripovofxa,  owo-w/xa,  <ryp.p.eTox<*,  iii.  6 ;  <rvyie<ty 
iv,  3  ;  <rvfAj3i£a£b/uiei'<»',  ovvapfj.okoyovfj.evov,  16. 
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f,  and  to  one  end,  the  gathering  up  of  all  things  in  Christ.1    But  however 

irable   the    minute  investigation  is,  after  the  road  has  been   travelled 

auently,   the  reader  must  allow  the  Apostle  to  carry  him  along  at  his 

p  speed  on  his  own  wings,  if  he  would  know  anything  of  the  height  from 

ich  he  is  descending  and  to  which  he  is  returning." a 

jAfter  his  usual  salutation  to  the  saints  that  are  in (perhaps  leaving  a 

ak  to  be  filled  up  by  Tychicus  at  the  places  to  which  he  carried  a  copy  of 

i  letter),  he  breaks  into  the  rapturous  sentence  which  is  "  not  only  the 

rdium  of  the  letter,  but  also  the  enunciation  of  its  design." 

P 

r  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  blessed  us  with 

Ipiritual  blessings  in  the  heavenlies  in  Christ,  even  as  He  chose  us  out  in  Him 

►re  the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  we  should  be  holy  and  blameless  before 

1,  in  love ;  fore-ordaining  us  to  adoption  by  Jesus  Christ  into  Himself,  according 

tie  good  pleasure  of  His  will,  for  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  His  grace  wherewith 

graced  us  in  the  beloved."*  J 

This  leads  him  to  a  passage  in  which  the  work  of  the  Son  in  this  great 
-ordained  plan  is  mainly  predominant. 

'  In  whom  we  have  our  redemption  through  His  blood,  the  remission  of  trans- 
sions,  according  to  the  wealth  of  His  grace,  wherewith  He  abounded  towards 
in  all  wisdom  and  discernment,  making  known  to  us  the  mystery  of  His  will, 
rding  to  His  good  pleasure  which  He  purposed  in  Himself,  with  a  view  to  the 
(ensation  of  the  fulness  of  the  seasons — to  sum  up  all  things  in  Christ,  both  the 
gs  in  the  heavens  and  the  things  on  the  earth — in  Sim,  In  whom  we  also  were 
e  an  inheritance,  being  fore-ordained  according  to  the  purpose  of  Him  who 
'ieth  all  things  according  to  the  counsel  of  His  will,  that  we  should  be  to  the 
u  of  His  glory  who  have  before  hoped  in  Christ." 4 

This  repetition  of  the  phrase  "  to  the  praise  of  His  glory,"  introduces  tho 
k  of  the  Third  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity. 

4 In  whom  (Christ)  ye  also"  (as  well  as  the  Jewish  Christians  who  previously 
hoped  in  Christ)  "  on  hearing  the  word  of  truth,  the  Gospel  of  your  salvation, 
[horn  (I  say),  believing,  ye  too  were  sealed  with  the  Holy  Spirit  of  promise,  who 
le  earnest  of  our  inheritance,  with  a  view  to  the  redemption  of  the  purchased 
ession  unto  the  praise  of  His  glory"  5 

Since,  therefore,  it  is  the  fixed  ordinance,  from  all  eternity,  of  the  Blessed 
that  man  should  be  adopted  through  the  redemption  of  Christ  to  the 
se  of  the  glory  of  the  Eternal  Trinity,  and  should  receive  the  seal  of  the 

The  Epistle  may  be  thus  briefly  summarised  :— Salutation  (i.  1,  2).  Thanksgiving 
be  election  of  the  Church,  and  the  unity  wrought  by  Christ's  redemption  and  calling 
)th  Jews  and  Gentiles  (i.  3 — 14).  Prayer  for  their  growth  into  the  full  knowledge  of 
st  (15— 23).  Unity  of  mankind  in  the  heavenlies  in  Christ  (ii.  1—22).  Fuller  ex- 
ition  of  the  mystery,  with  prayer  for  the  full  comprehension  of  it,  and  doxology 
1—21).  Exhortation  to  live  worthily  of  the  ideal  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
(iv.  1—16).     Exhortation  to  the  practical  duties  of  the  new  life,  in  the  conquest 

sin   (iv.  17— v.  21),  and   in  social  relations  (v.  22— vi.  9).     The  armour  of  God 
LO— 17).     Final  requests  and  farewell  (vi.  10—24). 

Unity  of  the  New  Testament ,  p.  525.     See  Excursus  XXV.,  "Phraseology  and  Doo 
5S  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians." 

i.  3—6.  Notice  the  marvellous  compression  and  exhaustive  fulness  of  this  great 
ne  of  theology 

i.  7-12.  *  i  13,  14. 
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Spirit  as  the  pledge  of  full  and  final  entrance  into  his  heritage,  St.  Paul  to 
them  that,  hearing  of  their  faith  and  love,  he  ceaselessly  prayed  that  God 
the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of  the  Glory — would  grant  th< 
a  full  knowledge1  of  Himself,  giving  them  "  illuminated  eyes  in  their  heart 
to  know  what  their  calling  means,  and  the  wealth  and  glory  of  this  heritaj 
and  the  surpassing  greatness  of  the  power  which  He  had  put  forth  in  raisi 
Christ  from  the  dead,  and  seating  Him  at  His  right  hand  in  the  heavenlies, 
the  Supreme  Ruler  now  and  for  ever  of  every  spiritual  and  earthly  power,  a 
as  the  Head  over  all  things  to  the  Church, — which  is  His  body,  "  the  Plerom 
(i.e.,  the  filled  continent,  the  brimmed  receptacle)  "  of  Him  who  filleth 
things  with  all  things."2 

But  for  whom  were  these  great  privileges  predestined,  and  how  were  tl 
bestowed  ?  The  full  answer  is  contained  in  the  second  chapter.  They  w< 
intended  for  all,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  were  bestowed  by  free  gra 
In  this  section  the  leading  conception  is  the  unity  of  mankind,  in  the  heavi 
lies,  in  Christ.  The  Gentiles  had  been  dead  in  transgressions  and  si 
absorbed  in  the  temporal  and  the  external,3  showing  by  their  disobedience  I 
influence  of  the  Prince  of  the  power  of  the  air ;  and  the  Jews,  too,  had  to 
occupied  with  the  desires  of  the  flesh,  doing  the  determinations  of  the  fli 
and  the  thoughts,  and  were  by  nature  children  of  wrath4  even  as  the  re 
but  God  in  His  rich  love  and  mercy  quickened  both  Jews  and  Gentiles 
gether,  while  still  dead  in  their  transgressions,  and  raised  them  together, t 
seated  them  together  in  the  heavenlies  in  Christ  Jesus — a  name  that  occurs 
verse  after  verse,  being  at  the  very  heart  of  the  Apostle's  thoughts.  The 
strumental  cause  of  this  great  salvation  is  solely  free  grace,  applied  by  fai 
that  this  grace  might  be  manifested  to  the  coming  ages  in  all  its  surpass: 
wealth  of  kindness;  and  that  we,  thus  created  anew  in  Christ,  and  so  p 
vented  from  any  boast5  that  we  achieved  by  good  works  our  own  salvati 
might  still  walk  in  good  works,  to  which  God  predestined  us.6    The  Genti 

1  'Eiriyvwo-ts,  i.  17  ;  iv.  13.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  importance  attached  to  t 
knowledge  in  these  Epistles,  written  as  it  was  to  counteract  the  incipient  but  aire;! 
baneful  influence  of  a  "  knowledge  falsely  called."  Hence  we  have  also  yvwo-i?,  iii.  j 
<rvpe<rt?,  iii.  4 ;  ^poiojo-is,  i.  8 ;  <ro<pta,  ib.  ;  a7roKaA.ui/as,  iii.  3 ;  <pbiTi£eiv,  iii.  9 ;  &c.  &c. 

2  i.  15—23.  See  iv.  10.  Cf .  Xen.  Hell.  vi.  2,  14,  ras  vav«  e^poi/To.  On  the  diffeB 
application  of  the  word  Pleroma  here  and  in  Col.  i.  19,  v.  supra.  The  view  that  it  1 
means  "complement''  like  parapleroma  seems  to  me  much  less  probable.  On  the  exp: 
sion  the  "  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  cf.  ver.  3 ;  John  xx.  17.  In  the  unique  phr. 
"  the  Father  of  the  Glory,"  6  Trarrjp  r»fc  60^5,  Canon  Barry  sees  an  allusion  to  the  Jen 
identification  of  "the  Word"  with  "the  Shechinah.  Compare  the  use  of  Ao£a 
James  ii.  1 ;  Titus  ii.  13  ;  Heb.  i.  3. 

3  ii.  2,  Kara,  tov  alCjva  tow  Koa/jov  tovtov. 

4  Mr.  Maurice's  rendering,  "children  of  impulse"  is  untenable. 
6  ii.  9.    The  last  appearance  of  the  word  "  boast"  in  St.  Paul. 

6  ii.  10.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  the  epoch  of  controversy  on  the  great  topi 
these  verses  is  here  assumed  to  be  closed ;  kit  epyots  ayafloi?,  oU  irpoYiTolnao-ev  6  @ebq  'iv* 
avrots  7repi7raTij<ra>p.ev.  Certainly  ols  may  be  by  attraction  for  a ;  but  it  is  surely  a  v 
awkward  expression  to  say  that  "  God  created  good  works  that  we  should  walk  in  thei 
and  although  qp.as  is  not  expressed,  it  is  involved  in  jreptTraT^o-wjuiev.  Alford,  who  adc 
the  E.V.,  compares  it  with  John  v.  36,  which  is,  however,  no  parallel.  Nowhere  is 
harmonising  of  good  works  with  free  grace  more  admirably  illustrated  than  here.    G 
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ten,  were  to  remember  that  their  former  uncircumcision,  so  far  as  it  was  of 
ij  importance,  was  that  spiritual  uncircumcision  which  consisted  in  utter 
ienation  from  Christ,  His  kingdom,  and  His  promises.  But  now  in  Christ, 
r  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  once  afar  have  been  made  near.  For  He  is  our 
bace;  He  has  broken  down  the  separating  partition — the  enmity  between 
'e  two  members  of  His  great  human  family — by  doing  away  with  the  law  of 
dinances  and  decrees,1  that  He  might  create  the  two — Jew  and  Gentile— 
to  one  fresh  human  being,  making  peace ;  and  might  reconcile  them  both  in 
f.e  body  to  God  by  the  cross,  slaying  thereby  the  enmity  between  them  both, 
Id  between  them  and  God.  The  result,  then,  of  His  advent  is  peace  to  the 
r-off  and  to  the  nigh ;  for  through  Him  we  both  have  access  by  one  Spirit 
the  Father.  The  Gentiles  are  no  longer  aliens,  but  fellow-citizens  with  the 
lints,  built  on  the  corner-stone  of  Christ  which  the  Apostles  and  prophets 
d — like  stones  compaginated2  into  the  ever-growing  walls  of  the  one 
iritual  House  of  God.3 

I  Then  follows  a  chapter  of  parentheses,  or  rather  of  thoughts  leading  to 
•oughts,  and  linked  together,  as  throughout  the  Epistle,  by  relatival  con- 
xions.4  Resuming  the  prayer  (i.  17)  of  which  the  thread  had  been  broken 
the  full  enunciation  of  the  great  truths  in  which  he  desired  them  to  be 
lightened :  "  For  this  cause,"  he  says — namely,  because  of  the  whole  blessed 
rstery  which  he  has  been  expounding,  and  which  results  in  their  corporate 
ion  in  Christ — "  I,  Paul,  the  prisoner  of  the  Lord,  on  behalf  of  you  Gentiles  " 
uid  there  once  more  the  prayer  is  broken  by  a  parenthesis  which  lasts 
rough  thirteen  verses.  For,  remembering  that  the  letter  b  to  be  addressed 
b  only  to  the  Ephesians,  of  whom  the  majority  were  so  well  known  to  him, 
t  also  to  other  Asiatic  Churches,  some  of  which  he  had  not  even  visited,  and 
ich  barely  knew  more  of  him  than  his  name,6  he  pauses  to  dwell  on  the 
tlted  character  of  the  mission  entrusted  to  him,  and  to  express  at  the  same 
le  his  own  sense  of  utter  personal  un worthiness.  Having  called  himself 
he  prisoner  of  the  Lord  on  behalf  of  you  Gentiles,"  he  breaks  off  to  say— 

"  Assuming  that  you  have  heard  of  the  dispensation  of  the  grace  of  God  given 
I  towards  you — that  by  revelation  was  made  known  to  me  the  mystery  [of  the 

:ks  are  here  included  in  the  predestined  purpose  of  grace,  so  that  they  are  not  a  con- 
Ion  of  salvation,  but  an  aim  set  before  us,  and  rendered  practicable  by  God's  uncon- 
'onal  favour.     (See  Pfleiderer,  ii.  189.) 

1  Cf.  Col.  i.  20 — 22.  The  application  of  the  word  is  somewhat  different ;  but  it  is 
ctly  the  kind  of  difference  which  might  be  made  by  an  author  dealing  independently 
h  his  own  expressions,  and  one  on  which  a  forger  would  not  have  ventured.  The 
aking  down  of  the  Chel,  "the  middle  wall  of  partition,"  was  that  part  of  Christ's 
|:k  which  it  fell  mainly  to  St.  Paul  to  continue.  The  charge  that  he  had  taken 
phimus  into  the  Court  of  Israel,  literally  false,  was  ideally  most  true.  And  Paul  the 
Dstle  was  the  most  effectual  uprooter  of  the  "hedge,*'  which  Saul  the  Pharisee 
ught  it  his  chief  work  to  make  around  the  Law. 
"  This  word,  used  by  St.  Jerome,  may  express  the  unusual  ovvapnoXoyoviicvii. 

ii.  1—22.  4  See  Ellicott,  ad  iii.  5. 

Although  undoubtedly  the  dye  -nKovo-are,  like  the  similar  expression  in  lv.  21, 
.  iii.  4,  &c,  implies  that  the  fact  is  assumed,  yet  it  is  certainly  not  an  expression 
eh  would  well  accord  with  a  letter  addressed  only  to  a  church  in  which  the  writer  had 

laboured. 
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calling  of  the  Gentiles],  as  I  previously  wrote  to  you  in  brief,1  hi  accordance  wit! 
which  you  can,  as  you  read  it,  perceive  my  understanding  in  the  mystery  of  Chris 
— a  mystery  which  in  other  generations  was  not  made  known  to  the  sons  of  men  a 
it  is  now  revealed  to  His  holy  Apostles2  and  prophets  by  the  Spirit — (namely)  tha 
the  Gentiles  are3  co-heirs,  and  concorporate,  and  comparticipant 4  of  the  promise  h 
Christ  Jesus  by  the  Gospel,  of  which  I  became  a  minister,  according  to  the  gift  o 
the  grace  of  God  given  to  me  according  to  the  working  of  His  power.  To  me,  tit 
less-than-least5  of  all  saints,  was  given  this  grace,  to  preach  among  the  Gentiles  th 
untrackable 6  wealth  of  Christ ;  and  to  enlighten  all  on  the  nature  of  the  dispensa 
tion  of  the  mystery  that  has  been  hidden  from  the  ages  in  God,  who  created  a] 
things ;  that  now  to  the  principalities  and  the  powers  in  the  heavenlies  may  be  mad 
known  by  the  Church  the  richly- variegated  wisdom  of  God,7  according  to  the  pre 
arrangement  of  the  ages  which  He  made  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  in  whom  we  hav 
our  c  anfidence  and  our  access  by  faith  in  Him :  wherefore  I  entreat  you  not  to  los 
heart  in  my  afflictions  on  your  behalf,  seeing  that  this  is  your  glory.  For  thi 
cause,  then"  (and  here  he  resumes  the  thread  of  the  prayer  broken  in  the  first  verse 
"  I  bend  my  knees  to  the  Father,8  from  whom  every  fatherhood9  in  heaven  and  oi 
earth  derives  its  name,  that  He  would  give  you,  according  to  the  wealth  of  Hij 
glory,  to  be  strengthened  by  power  through  His  Spirit  into  spiritual  manhood,10  tha 
Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith — ye  having  been  rooted  and  founded  n 
love,  that  ye  may  have  strength  to  grasp  mentally  with  all  saints  what  is  the  lengtl 
and  breadth  and  depth  and  height,  and  to  know  (spiritually)  the  knowledge-sui 
pasgjjig  love  of  Christ,  that  ye  may  be  filled  up  to  all  the  plenitude  of  God/' u 

("Now  to  Him  that  is  able  above  all  things  to  do  superabundantly  above 12  all  tha 
we  ask  or  think,  according  to  the  power  [of  the  Holy  Spirit]  which  worketh  in  m 

4  i.  9  seq.  ;  ii.  13  seq. 

2  Serious  objections  have  been  made  to  this  phrase,  as  proving  that  it  could  not  hav 
been  written  by  the  pen  that  wrote  Gal.  ii.  The  objection  is  groundless.  Assuming  thj 
aytots  to  be  correct  (though  not  found  in  every  MS. ;  cf.  Col.  i.  26) — i.  It  is  perfect! 
generic,  not  individual ;  cf .  ver.  8  and  ii.  20 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  1,  15.  ii.  Apostles  and  prophet 
are  bracketed,  and  the  epithet  "  holy  "  means  "  sanctified,"  a  title  which  they  share  wit 
all  "  saints."    iii.  "  Apostles"  does  not  here  necessarily  bear  its  narrower  sense. 

3  Not  "  should  be, "  as  in  A.  V. 

4  iii.  6,  ovy<cArjp6»'o/xa,  <Tv<r<rw/jia,  avfifieToxo-  The  two  parts — Jews  and  Gentiles — are  t 
become  one  body,  the  body  of  Christ,  the  Christian  Church  (ii.  16).  The  strange  Englkj 
words  may  perhaps  correspond  to  the  strange  Greek  words  which  St.  Paul  invented  ti 
express  this  newly-revealed  mystery  in  the  strongest  possible  form,  as  though  no  word 
could  be  too  strong  to  express  his  dominant  conception  of  the  reunion  in  Christ  of  thos| 
who  apart  from  Him  are  separate  and  divided. 

5  iii.  8,  eAaxto-Torepw.  Would  a  forger  have  made  St.  Paul  write  thus  ?  The  expressio 
kas  been  compared  to  1  Cor.  xv.  9,  but  expresses  a  far  deeper  humility,  because  it  is  usei 
when  the  writer  is  alluding  to  a  far  loftier  exaltation.  Those  who  criticise  the  phrase  s 
exaggerated  must  be  destitute  of  the  deepest  spiritual  experiences.  The  confessions  < 
the  holiest  are  ever  the  most  bitter  and  humble,  because  their  very  holiness  enables  thei ' 
to  take  the  due  measure  of  the  heinousness  of  sin.  The  self-condemnation  of  a  Cowpe  i 
or  a  Fenelon  is  far  stronger  than  that  of  a  Byron  or  a  Voltaire.  "The  greatest  sinnej 
the  greatest  saint,  are  equi-distant  from  the  goal  where  the  mind  rests  in  satisfactio 
with  itself.  With  the  growth  in  goodness  grows  the  sense  of  sin.  One  law  fulfillef  t 
shows  a  thousand  neglected  "  (Mozley,  Essays,  i.  327). 

6  iii.  8,  ai/e£ix?  taorov.  Job  V.  9,  *lj?n  y#.  Cf.  Rom.  xi.  33,  a.v^epeivr\ra  ra  Kpi^ara  avrw  » 
oiye^LXvCaaroi.  ax  65  )L 

7  iro\viroiici\os.      Cf.  <rre<f>avov  ir.  avQiuiv.      Eubulus,  Ath.  XV.  7,  p.  679. 

8  The  addition  "  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  however  ancient,  is  probably  spurious,  i 
it  is  not  found  in  »,  A,  B,  C,  the  Coptic,  the  JSthiopic  versions,  &c. 

9  Not  "the  whole  family,"  as  in  A.V.  10  iii.  16,  eUrbv  €<rw  av6pu)irov 

11  iii.  1 — 19.     In  other  words,  "  that  ye  may  be  filled  with  all  the  plenitude  of  gooi,'^ 
ness  wherewith  God  is  filled  ; "  "  omnes  divinae  naturae  divitiae  "  (Fritzsche). 

12  Of  twenty-eight  compounds  in  vwep  in  the  New  Testament,  no  less  than  twenty  ai 
found  in  St.  Paul  alone. 
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Him  be  glory  in  the  Church,  in  Christ  Jesus,  to  all  the  generations  of  the  age  of 
ages.     Amen."  l\ 

With  this  prayer  he  closes  the  doctrinal  part  of  the  Epistle ;  the  remaining 
If  of  it  is  strictly  practical) St.  Paul  would  have  felt  it  no  descent  of 
►ught  to  pass  from  the  loftiest  spiritual  mysteries  to  the  humblest  moral 
ties.  He  knew  that  holiness  was  the  essence  of  God's  Being,  and  he  saw 
[the  holiness  of  Christians  the  beautiful  result  of  that  predestined  purpose, 
ich,  after  being  wrought  out  to  gradual  completion  in  the  dispensation  of 
;t  ceons,  was  now  fully  manifested  and  revealed  in  Christ.     He  knew  that 

loftiest  principles  were  the  necessary  basis  of  the  simplest  acts  of  faithful- 
s,  and  that  all  which  is  most  pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  report,  in  the 
ristian  life,  is  the  sole  result  of  all  that  is  most  sublime  in  the  Christian's 
,h.  The  lustre  of  the  planets  may  be  faint  and  poor,  but  yet  it  i3  reflected 
jm  the  common  sun ;  and  so  the  goodness  of  a  redeemed  man,  however  pale 

Iustre,  is  still  sacred,  because  it  is  a  reflexion  from  the  Sun  of  righteousness. 
)  reflected  light  of  morality  is  nothing  apart  from  the  splendour  of  that 
gion  from  which  it  is  derived.     There  is  little  which  is  admirable  in  the 
! testy  which  simply  results  from  its  being  the  best  policy ;  or  in  the  purity 
ich  is  maintained  solely  by  fear  of  punishment ;  or  even  in  the  virtue  which 
oldly  adopted  out  of  a  calculation  that  it  tends  to  the  greatest  happiness  of 
I  greatest  number.     It  was  not  in  this  way  that  St.  Paul  regarded  morality, 
ay  of    the  precepts  which  he  delivers  in  the  practical  sections  of  his 
istles  might  also  have  been  delivered,  and  nobly  delivered,  by  an  Epictetus 
Marcus  Aurelius;    but  that  which  places  an  immeasurable  distance 
ween  the  teachings  of  St.  Paul  and  theirs,  is  the  fact  that  in  St.  Paul's 
v  holiness  is  not  the  imperfect  result  of  rare  self- discipline,  but  the  natural 
come  of  a  divine  life,  imparted  by  One  who  is  the  common  Head  of  all  the 
lily  of  man,  and  in  participation  with  whose  plenitude  the  humblest  act  of 
sacrifice  becomes  invested  with  a  sacred  value  and  a  sacred  significance. 
i  there  are  these  further  distinctions  (among  many  others)  between  the 
teachings   of   Stoicism  and   the   divine   exhortations  of   Christianity, 
icism  made  its  appeal  only  to  the  noble-hearted  few,  despising  and  despair- 
of  the  vulgar  herd  of  mankind  in  all  ranks,  as  incapable  of  philosophic 
ning  or  moral  elevation.     Christianity,  in  the  name  of  a  God  who  was  no 
)ecter  of  persons,  appealed  to  the  very  weakest  and  the  very  worst  as  being 
redeemed  in  Christ.    Again,  Stoicism  was  dimmed  and  darkened  to  the 
f  heart's  core  of  its  worthiest  votaries  by  deep  perplexity  and  incurable 
aess ;  Christianity  breathes  into  every  utterance  the  joyous  spirit  of  victory 
hope.    Even  the  best  of  the  Stoics  looked  on  the  life  of  men  around  them 
ill  a  detestation  largely  mingled  with  contempt,  and  this  contempt  weakened 
sense  of  reciprocity,  and  fed  the  fumes  of  pride.     But  St.  Paul  addresses 
velation  unspeakably  more  majestic,  more  profound,  more  spiritual,  than 
which  Stoicism  could  offer,  to  men  whom  he  well  knows  to  have  lived  in 

»  ill.  20,  a. 
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the  trammels  of  the  vilest  sins  of  heathendom,  and  barely  even  yet  to  ha 
escaped  ont  of  the  snare  of  the  fowler.  He  confidently  addresses  exhortatio 
of  stainless  purity  and  sensitive  integrity  to  men  who  had  been  thieves  a 
adulterers,  and  worse ;  and  so  far  from  any  self -exaltation  at  his  own  moi 
superiority,  he  regards  his  own  life  as  hid  indeed  with  Christ  in  God,  but 
so  little  fit  to  inspire  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  he  is  lost  in  the  convicti 
of  his  own  unworthiness  as  contrasted  with  the  wealth  of  God's  compassi< 
and  the  unspeakable  grandeur  of  the  long-hidden  mystery  which  now  in  d 
time  he  is  commissioned  to  set  forth.  The  mingled  prayer  and  paean 
this  magnificent  Epistle  is  inspired  throughout  "  by  a  sense  of  opposites- 
the  union  of  weakness  and  strength,  of  tribulation  and  glory,  of  all  tl 
had  been  and  all  that  was  to  be,  of  the  absolute  love  of  God,  of  the  discov« 
of  that  love  to  man  in  the  Mediator,  of  the  working  of  that  love  in  m 
through  the  Spirit,  of  the  fellowship  of  the  poorest  creature  of  flesh  and  bio 
on  earth  with  the  spirits  in  heaven,  of  a  canopy  of  love  above  and  an  abyss 
love  beneath,  which  encompasses  the  whole  creation."  The  Apostle  woi 
have  delighted  in  the  spirit  of  those  words  which  a  modern  poet  has  leai 
from  the  truths  which  it  was  his  high  mission  to  reveal : — 

u  I  say  to  thee,  do  thou  repeat 
To  the  first  man  thou  mayest  meet 
In  lane,  highway,  or  open  street, 
That  he,  and  we,  and  all  men  move 
Under  a  canopy  of  love 
As  broad  as  the  blue  sky  above." l 

"  I  then,"  continues  the  Apostle — and  how  much  does  that  word  "the] 
involve,  referring  as  it  does  to  all  the  mighty  truths  which  he  has  been  setti 
forth ! — "  I  then,  the  prisoner  in  the  Lord,  exhort  you  to  walk  worthily  of  1 
calling  in  which  ye  were  called.*  This  is  the  keynote  to  all  that  follows, 
little  was  earthly  success  or  happiness  worth  even  considering  in  comparu 
with  the  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory  which  affliction  was  worki 
out  for  them,  that  while  he  has  urged  them  not  to  lose  heart  in  his  tribu 
tions,  he  makes  those  very  tribulations  a  ground  of  appeal,  and  feels  that 
can  speak  to  them  with  all  the  stronger  influence  as  "  a  prisoner  in  the  Lor 
and  "  an  ambassador  in  a  chain."  And  the  worthy  elevation  to  the  grand* 
of  their  calling  was  to  be  shown  by  virtues  which,  in  their  heathen  conditi 
they  would  almost  have  ranked  with  abject  vices — lowliness,  meekness, 
durance,  the  forbearance  of  mutual  esteem.  The  furious  quarrels,  the  n 
jealousies,  the  cherished  rancours,  the  frantic  spirit  of  revenge  which  chan 
terised  their  heathen  condition,  are  to  be  fused  by  the  heat  of  love  into  < 
great  spiritual  unity  and  peace.  Oneness,  the  result  of  love,  is  the  ruli 
thought  of  this  section  (iv.  3 — 13).  "  One  body,  and  one  spirit,  even  as  an 
ye  were  called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling,  one  Lord,  one  Faith,  one  Baptii  I 


one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  all 
Yet  this  unity  is  not  a  dead  level  of  uniformity.    Each  has  his  separ 

Archbishop  Treucfc.  *  Omit  kv,  m,  A,  B,  0,  &o. 
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laasure  of  grace  given  by  Him  who,  ascending  in  triumph,  with  Sin  and 
>eatn  bound  to  His  chariot-wheels,  "gave  gifts  for  men," x  having  first 
escended  that  by  ascending  "  far  above  all  heavens  "  He  might  fill  all  things, 
ipostles  therefore,  and  Prophets,  and  Evangelists,  and  Pastors,  and  Teachers 
'ere  all  appointed  by  virtue  of  the  gifts  which  He  gave,  with  a  view  to  per* 
>ct  the  saints,  and  so  to  build  up  the  Church  which  is  the  body  of  Christ, 
ntil  we  all  finally  attain2  to  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  the  full  knowledge  of 
le  Son  of  God,  to  perfect  manhood,  to  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the 
lenitude  of  Christ.,,  But  to  contribute  to  this  perfect  growth  we  must  lay 
ride  moral  and  spiritual  childishness ;  we  must  keep  the  hand  firmly  on  the 
jlm  that  we  may  not  be  tossed  like  dismantled  hulks  by  every  wave  and 
orm  of  doctrine,  in  that  f raudf ul  sleight  and  craft  which  many  devote  to 
Lrther  the  deliberate  system  of  error.  To  be  true  and  to  be  loving  is  the 
icret  of  Christian  growth.3  Sincerity  and  charity  are  as  the  life-blood  in  the 
>ins  of  that  Church,  of  which  Christ  is  the  Head  and  Heart,  u  from  whom 
ie  whole  body  being  fitly  framed  and  compacted  by  means  of  every  joint  of 
e  vital  supply,  according  to  the  proportional  energy  of  each  individual  part, 
nds  to  the  increase  of  the  body,  so  as  to  build  itself  up  in  love."* 

After  this  expansion  of  the  duty  of  Unity,  he  returns  to  his  exhortation  ; 
id,  as  before  he  had  urged  them  to  walk  worthily  of  their  vocation,  he  now  urges 
em  not  to  walk,  as  did  the  rest  of  the  Gentiles,  in  the  vanity  of  their  mind, 
wing  been  darkened  in  their  understanding,  and  utterly  alienated  from  the 

e  of  God  because  of  their  ignorance  and  the  callosity  of  their  hearts,6  seeing 
at  they,  having  lost  all  sense  of  shame  or  sorrow  for  sin,6  abandoned  themselves 

wantonness  for  the  working  of  all  uncleanness,  in  inordinate  desire  :7— 

But  not  so  did  ye  learn  Christ — assuming  that  ye  heard  Him,  and  were  taught 
Him  as  the  truth  is  in  Jesus,8  that  ye  put  off,  as  concerns  your  former  conversa- 
>n,  the  old  man  which  is  ever  being  corrupted  according  to  the  lusts  of  deceit,  and 
dergo  renewal  by  the  spirit  of  your  mind,  and  put  on  the  new  man  which  after 
>d  was  created  in  righteousness  and  holiness  of  truth."  9 

Then  follow  the  many  practical  applications  which  result  from  this  clothing 
the  soul  with  the  new-created  humanity.    Put  away  lying,  because  we  are 

On  this  singular  reference  to  Ps.  lxviil.,  and  the  change  of  the  «XaSe?  toiiara  h 
£w7rois,  see  Davies,  p.  44.  It  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  there  is  the  slightest  allusion 
the  descent  into  hell.  The  point  is  the  identity  of  Him  who  came  to  earth  (i.e.,  the 
toric  Jesus)  and  Him  who  ascended,  t.e.,  of  the  Eternal  and  the  Incarnate  Christ. 

*  The  omision  of  *v  marks  the  certain  result. 

*  iv.  15,  oAijdevoiw  «t  iv  aydrrQ — not  merely  "  speaking  the  truth,"  but  "  being  true." 
<  iv.  1—16, 

4  irwpo*,  "  tufa-stone,"  is  used,  secondarily,  for  a  hard  tumour,  or  callus  at  the  end  of 
iired  bones. 

6  a7n)Ay»>KOTe?.  "Qui  postqu&m  peccaverint,  non  dolent,w  "A.  sin  committed  a 
ond  time  does  net  seem  a  sin  "  (Moed  Katon,  f.  27,  2). 

8  The  form  of  expression  might  seem  to  point  to  a  warning  against  any  incipient 
etic  tendency  (cf.  1  John  iv.  2,  3)  to  draw  a  distinction  between  Christ  and  Jesus, 
ween  the  Eternal  Christ  and  tjje  bum^a  Jesus. 

9  iv.  17-H 
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members  of  one  another.*  Let  not  jnst  anger  degenerate  into  chronic  ex- 
Zwatton  neither  give  room  to  the  devil.  Let  honest  work,  earning .sufficient 
eTn  to  charity,  replace  thievishness.  For  corruption  of  speech*  let  there  be 
S  as  is  «  good  for  edification  of  the  need*  that  it  may  give  grace  to  the 
hearere,"  since  unwholesome  impnrity  is  a  chronic  grief  to  that  Holy  Spirit 
who Z»  eealed  yon  as  His  own  to  the  day  of  redemption.  Then,  retnrnmg  to 
his  main  subject  of  unity,  he  says  :— 

"Let  all  bitterness,  and  wrath,  and  anger, and  clamour,  and  railing  he  put  away 

g^ve  ffimself  f or  us  an  offering  and  sacrifice  to  God  for  a  savour  of  sweet  smell. 

Then,  proceeding  to  other  practical  duties,  he  forbids  every  f orm  of  ii* 
purity  or  obscenity,  in  word  or  deed,  with  the  worldly  polish*  winch  was  o  t* 
nearly  akin  to  it,  since  they  are  unsuitable  to  the  Christian  character,  and  thej 
who  are  addicted  to  such  things  have  no  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  whatever  men  may  say,  such  things  are  the  abiding  source  of  God  s  wrath 
iLet  thanksgiving  take  the  place  of  indecency  of  speech.  For though  the 
Were  darkness,  they  are  now  light  in  the  Lord  (.Walk  as  children  of  hgW 
For  the  fruit  of  light*  is  in  all  goodness,  and  righteousness,  and  truthj  Ligh 
is  the  prevalent  conception  here,  as  love  was  in  the  last  chapter.*  Let  then 
!»t  participate  in  the  unfruitful  infamies  of  secret  darkness  but  ratto 
ieven  convict  them,  for  all  things  on  being  convicted  are  dlummed  by  the  hgh< 
'for  all  that  is  being  illumined  is  light.""  And  this  is  the  spirit  of  what  I 
jperhaps  a  Christian  hymn  :— 

l  ThA  necessity  of  the  following  moral  exhortations  will  excite  no  astonishment  in  tb 
mind-?  thTe^ioVave  studieAe  ^^^^^SSS  S  fhe^S 
^^f^tlv  etoTeacured ^Jf  co^rt  by  ^momenTof !  awakenment  or  by  I 
reptance1* fktt'r^fhs^hlhjn  many  cLes  may  have  heen  main*  mtdta*j. 
acceptance^         ^  ..rofcten»  (Matt.  vii.  17),  the  opposite  of  vw,     sound,    m  i  iu 

L  H  •  £%  <>  tor  ^:it^^C'P£*i&.,  but  for  such  edification  as  the  occasic 
teq4  ^32,  I,  Xp**  not  as  in  B. V.,  "  for  Christ's  sake." 

corrected  by  the  indignant  mental  substitution  of  a  more  forcible  word.  (See  sup*  a,  p.  W 
7  Ver.  6,  ePx<™,  is  ever  coming.  f    h    g  Mt  „       ^  the  KV.    T 
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"Eyctp€  6  KaOefowv 
1Ayda,ra  4k  rmv  veKpwv 
'E7rt^>at5(r€i  <rot  6  Xpi<rr6s. 

("  Awake  thee,  thou  that  sleepest, 
And  from  the  dead  arise  thou, 
And  Christ  shall  shine  upon  thee.'*)  * 

a  Take  heed,  then,  how  ye  walk  carefully,  not  as  unwise  but  as  wise,  buying  up 
e  opportunity  because  the  days  are  evil.  Do  not  prove  yourselves  senseless,  but 
iderstanding  what  is  the  will  of  the  Lord."2 

Thus,  mingling  special  exhortation  with  universal  principles,  h8  proceeds  to 
irn  them  against  drunkenness,  and  recalling  perhaps  the  thrill  of  emotion 
ith  which  he  and  they  have  joined  in  such  stirring  words  as  those  he 
;S  just  quoted,  he  bids  them  seek  rather  the  spiritual  exaltations  of  that  holy 
ithusiasm  which  finds  vent  in  the  melodies  of  Christian  hymnology,  and  in 
e  eucharistic  music  of  the  heart,  while  at  the  same  time  all  are  mutually 
)missive  to  each  other  in  the  fear  of  God.3 

The  duty  of  submissiveness  thus  casually  introduced  is  then  illustrated 
d  enforced  in  three  great  social  relations.4    Wives  are  to  be  submissive 

their  husbands,  as  the  Church  is  to  Christ;  and  husbands  to  love  their 
ves,  as  Christ  loved  the  Church,  to  sanctify  it  into  stainless  purity,  and 
cherish  it  as  a  part  of  Himself  in  inseparable  union.  Children  are  to  obey 
eir  parents,  and  parents  not  to  irritate  their  children.  Slaves  are  to  render 
icere  and  conscientious  service,  as  being  the  slaves  of  their  unseen  Master, 
irist,  and  therefore  bound  to  fulfil  all  the  duties  of  the  state  of  life  in  which 
3  has  placed  them ;  and  masters  are  to  do  their  duty  to  their  slaves,  abandon- 
2f  threats,  remembering  that  they  too  have  a  Master  in  whose  sight  they  all 
afiqual.5 

(Having  thus  gone  through  the  main  duties  of  domestic  and  social  life  as 
atemplated  in  the  light  of  Christ,  he  bids  them  finally  "  grow  strong  in  the 
>rd  and  in  the  might  of  His  strength."^)  The  exhortation  brings  up  the 
^age  of  armour  with  which  the  worn  and  aged  prisoner  was  but  too  familiar, 
lily  the  coupling-chain  which  bound  his  right  wrist  to  the  left  of  a  Roman 
ponary  clashed  as  it  touched  some  part  of  the  soldier's  arms.     The  baldric, 

military  boot,  the  oblong  shield,  the  cuirass,  the  helmet,  the  sword  of  the 
setorian  guardsman  were  among  the  few  things  which  he  daily  saw.    But 

1  Isa.  lx.  1,  2.  The  versification  is  of  the  Hebrew  type.  On  Christian  hymnology, 
supra,  on  Col.  ill.  16.  Antiphonal  congregational  singing  was  very  early  introduced 
3V.  xix.  1 — 4). 

2  Vers.  3—17.  s  Vers.  18—21. 

4  All  commentators  have  felt  a  difficulty  in  seeing  the  connexion  between  singing  and 
)jection.  I  believe  that  it  lies  in  a  reminiscence  of  the  unseemly  Babel  of  contentious 
lities  which  St.  Paul  had  heard  of,  perhaps  even  witnessed,  at  Corinth,  where  such 
order  had  been  caused  by  the  obtrusive  vanity  with  which  each  person  wished  to 
play  his  or  her  particular  xdpia-fj.a.     If  so — or  even  if  the  association  was  something 

-we  have  another  inimitable  mark  of  genuineness.    No  forger  would  dream  cf 
sending  a  most  important  section  of  his  moral  teaching  to  a  purely  accidental  bought 

5  Ver.  22— vi.  9. 

*  vi  10.    The  odcA^ot  is  wanting  in  »,  B,  D,  E,  and  does  not  occur  in  Eph.  or  CoL 
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wo  cannot  doubt  that,  with  his  kindly  human  interest  in  life  and  youth,  Ok 
Apostle,  who  knew  that  heathendom  too  was  redeemed  in  Christ,  whose  bo] 
hood  had  been  passed  in  a  heathen  city,  who  loved  man  as  man  because  he  sv 
a  vision  of  all  humanity  in  God — would  have  talked  often  to  the  weary  soldiei 
Who  guarded  him ;  would  have  tried  by  wholesome  and  courteous  and  profitabl 
Words  to  dissipate  their  tedium,  until  we  can  well  imagine  that  the  legionarie 
who  had  to  perform  the  disagreeable  task  would,  in  spite  of  intense  nation* 
repugnances,  prefer  to  be  chained  to  Paul  the  Jewish  prisoner  than  to  an; 
Whom  caprice,  or  justice,  or  tyranny  consigned  to  their  military   charge 
Doubtless  the  soldiers  would  tell  him  in  what  countries  they  had  been  stationoc 
what  barbarians  they  had  helped  to  subdue.     He  would  ask  them  in  wha 
tumult  they  had  got  that  fracture  in  the  helmet,  in  what  battle  that  dint  upo:l 
the  shield,  by  what  blow  they  had  made  that  hack  in  the  sword.1    They  woul| 
tell  him  of  the  deadly  wrestle  with  foes  who  grappled  with  them  in  the  melei 
and  of  the  falaricae,2  the  darts  wrapped  round  with  flaming  tow,  from  whicfl 
their  shields  had  saved  them  in  the  siege.     And  thinking  of  the  sternel 
struggle  against  deadlier  enemies,  even  against  the  world-rulers  of  this  dark 
ness,  against  the  spiritual  powers  of  wickedness  in  the  heavenlies,3  in  whicl 
all  God's  children  are  anxiously  engaged,  he  bids  the  Christian  converts  assume 
not  "  the  straw-armour  of  reason,"  but  the  panoply  of  God,  that  they  may  b 
able  to  withstand  in  the  evil  day.    Let  spiritual  truth  be  their  baldric  or  bind 
ing  girdle;4  moral  righteousness  their  breastplate;  zealous  alacrity  in  th 
cause  of  the  Gospel  of  Peace  their  caligae  of  war ; 6  and  in  addition  to  these 
let  faith  be  taken  up  as  their  broad  shield6  against  the  darts  of  the  evil  one 
however  fiercely  ignited.     Their  one  weapon  of  offence  is  to  be  the  sword  a 
the  Spirit,  which  is  the  Word  of  God.7    Prayer  and  watchfulness  is  to  n 
their  constant  attitude ;  and  in  their  prayers  for  all  saints  he  begs  also  fin 
their  prayers  on  his  own  behalf,  not  that  his  chains  may  be  loosed,  but  that  hi 
may  boldly  and  aptly  make  known  the  mystery  of  the  Gospel,  on  behalf  a 

1  The  pttum,  or  heavy  javelin,  which  a  soldier  would  not  bring  with  him  to  tb 
guard-room,  is  omitted. 

2  Or  malleoli  (Ps.  vii.  13). 

8  The  Rabbinical  Tno^DQip.  Similarly,  in  2  Cor.  iv.  4,  St.  Paul  goes  so  far  as  to  cal 
"  the  Prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,"  6  6ehq  rov  aiwvo?  totJtov.  (Cf.  1  John  v.  19  ;  John  xiv 
30  ;  xvi.  11.)  "The  spirituals  of  wickedness  in  the  heavenlies  "  are  the  Geisterchaft  o 
iniquity  in  the  regions  of  space ;  but  one  would  expect  vTrovpaviW.  The  E.V.  conceal 
the  difficulty  by  its  "  high  places ;"  but  if  errovpavlox  be  right,  it  can  only  be  in  a  physica 
sense.    As  for  mortal  enemies:  "vasa  sunt,  alius  utitur;  organa  sunt,  alius  iungit* 

4  "  Veritas  astringit  hominem,  mendaciorum  magna  est  laxitas  "  (Grot.). 
*  Cf.Rom.  iii.  16;  x.  15;  hoifxa^Ca  may,  however,  mean  "basis,"  "sole"  (jtoo,  Ezra  ill 
3  •  Ps.  lxxxviii.  15,  LXX.).    The  Gospel  of  Peace  gives  a  secure  foothold  even  in  war, 
'  «  Faith,  not  merit,  as  in  Wisd.  v.  19.      (Cf.  Ps.  xviii.  31,  &c.)     Notice  the  emphati 

position  of  TreTTVpwfxeVa.  ,    *  .    .    _  Q 

7  Dr.  Davidson  finds  this  a  tedious  and  tasteless  amplification  of  1  Thess.  v.  c 
2  Cor.  x*.  3,  4,  and  has  many  similar  criticisms  (Inlrod.  i.  388,  390).  It  is  impossible  t 
argue'  against  such  criticisms  as  bearing  on  the  question  of  genuineness.  The  genera 
metaphor  is  not  uncommon  (Isa.  lix.  16—19 ;  1  Thess.  v.  8 ;  Wisd.  v.  17—20 ;  Bleeck 
Zend  Avesta,  p.  90;  Davies,  p.  61).  (See  the  account  of  the  arms  in  the  Interpreter 
House  in  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  GurnalTs  Christian  Armour.) 


ich  he  is  an  ambassador— not  inviolable,  not  splendid,  but— "  an  ambassador 
a  coupling-chain."1 

^He  sends  no  news  or  personal  salutations,  because  he  is  sending  the  faithful 
I  beloved  Tychicus,  who  will  tell  them,  as  well  as  other  cities,  all  his  affairs ; 
.  he  concludes  with  a  blessing  of  singular  fulness : 

l"  FnC?}°  the  brethren  and  love  with  faith  from  God  the  Father  and  the  Lord 
us  (Jurist.     Grace  be  with  all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  incorruption.,,  * 

We  have  now  examined  all  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  except  the  last  group 
all— the  three  addressed  to  Timothy  and  Titus.     These  are  usually  known 
the  Pastoral  Epistles,  because  they  sketch  the  duties  of  the  Christian 
tor.     Of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  I  have  said  nothing,  because  I  hope 
speak  of  it  hereafter,  and  because,  for  reasons  which  appear  to  me  abso- 
ly  convincing,  I  cannot  regard  it  as  a  work  of  St.  Paul's.    But  even  if  the 
(stle  to  the  Hebrews  be  accepted  as  having  been  written  by  the  Apostle,  it 
s  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  his  history.     But  for  the  preservation  of 
IPastoral  Epistles,  we  should  not  know  a  single  additional  fact  about  him, 
tot  such  as  we  can  glean  from  vague  and  wavering  traditions, 
rhe  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ends  with  the  statement  that  Paul  remained  a 
od  of  two  whole  years  in  his  own  hired  lodging,  and  received  all  who 
9  in  to  visit  him,  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God  and  teaching  the  things 
:erning  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  all  confidence  unmolestedly.3    The 
ition  why  St.  Luke  deliberately  ended  his  sketch  of  the  Apostle  at  that 
t,  is  one  which  can  never  receive  a  decisive  answer.     He  only  related  cir- 
btances  of  which  he  was  an  eyewitness,  or  which  he  knew  from  trustworthy 
•mation,  and  for  that  reason  his  narrative,  in  spite  of  its  marked  lacunae, 
x  more  valuable  than  if  it  had  been  constructed  out  of  looser  materials, 
xay,  however,  be  safely  asserted  that  since  he  had  been  with  St.  Paul 
ig  at  least  a  part  of  the  Roman  imprisonment,  he  brought  down  his  story 
ie  period  at  which  he  first  wrote  his  book.    A  thousand  circumstances  may 
(prevented  any  resumption  of  his  work  as  a  chronicler,  but  it  is  incon- 
ble  that  St.  Paul  should  have  died  almost  immediately  afterwards,  by  a 
yr's  death,  and  St.  Luke  have  been  aware  of  it  before  his  book  was' pub. 
1,  and  yet  that  he  should  not  have  made  the  faintest  allusion  to  the 
•ct.4    The  conjecture  that  Theophilus  knew  all  the  rest,  so  that  it  was 
ess  to  commit  it  to  writing,  is  entirely  valueless,  for  whoever  Theophilus 

VUL  £s  P£Zff  ™  *  «-  -  Hi  r2i^aradoxoa :  mundus 

Ut  Ca»T6  iS  SfP1^^  ^»  tebiKty :  of  motion  succeeded  by  rest ;  of  action  settled 

fever  ftffifS^^  °hUrCh  °f  ^  Ld  <*  «"  **  *  —7 

^tvi^ii  -an  bef  Ld-  t0^e  5robable  k  the  midst  of  fiuch  uncertainties,  the 
■SLSLh^  S  w  °a  *"  Me?*™CQ.  o*  St.  Paul  during  the  Roman  imprison- 
^at  ?he  ntint  SAtpUP  i*6  "^  part.  °f  **  work  >  that  he  included  it 
^^^it^^^f^  Wuf  exPecting  immediate  liberation,  and  that 
{*«.?£!.  u  a  £sVavourable  opportunity  after  that  time,  or  was  pre- 
.—it  may  be  even  by  death-  from  ever  continuing  or  completing  his  task. 
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may  have  been,  it  is  clear  that  St.  Lnke  was  not  writing  for  him  alone.    It 

also,  to  say  the  least,  a  probable  conjecture  that  soon  after  the  close  of  the 

two  whole  years  some  remarkable  change  took  place  in  the  condition  of  if 

prisoner.     That  such  a  change  did  take  place  is  the  almost  unanimous  tra< 

tion  of  the  Church.     However  slight  may  be  the  grounds  of  direct  testimoi 

it  has  been  generally  believed  in  all  ages  that  (about  the  beginning  of  the  y< 

A.D.  64)  St.  Paul  was  tried,  acquitted,  and  liberated ;  and  that  after  somet 

years  of    liberty,   during  which  he  continued  to  prosecute  his  missions 

labours,  he  was  once  more  arrested,  and  was,  after  a  second  imprisonment,  ] 

to  death  at  Rome.     This  would,  at  least,  accord    with  the  anticipate 

expressed  in  his  own  undoubted  Epistles.    Although  he  was  still  a  prisoi 

when  he  wrote  the  letter  to  the  Philippians,  his  trial  was  near  at  hand,  a 

while  promising  to  send  Timothy  to  inquire  about  their  fortunes,  he  ad 

«  But  I  am  confident  in  the  Lord  that  I  myself  too  shall  come  speedily;"  a 

this  is  so  far  from  being  a  casual  hope  that  he  even  asks  Philemon  "  to  gi 

lodging  ready  for  him,  for  he  hopes  that  he  shall  be  granted  to  them  by  tl 

prayers."     It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  that  St.  Paul's  sanguine  expectatu 

may  have  been  frustrated,1  but  he  certainly  would  not  have  expressed  their 

distinctly  without  good  grounds  for  believing  that  powerful  friends  were 

work  in  his  favour.    Whether  Pestus,  and  Agrippa,  and  Lysias,  and  Puh 

had  used  their  influence  on  his  behalf,  or  whether  he  had  reason  to  rely  on; 

favourable  impression  which  he  may  have  made  among  the  Pra3torian  soldi 

or  whether  he  had  received  intelligence  that  the  Jews  had  seen  reason 

abandon  a  frivolous  and  groundless  prosecution  it  is  impossible  to  coirjectui 

but  his  strong  impression  that  he  would  be  liberated  at  least  helps  to  coni 

the  many  arguments  which  lead  us  to  believe  that  he  actually  was.    If  s< 

must  have  been  very  soon  after  the  close  of  that  two  years'  confinement  ? 

which  St.  Luke  so  suddenly  breaks  off.  m  j 

Por  in  July  A.D.  64,  there  broke  out  that  terrible  persecution  against 

Christians,  from  which,  had  he  been  still  at  Rome,  it  is  certain  that  he  cc 

i  For  this  reason  I  have  not  here  laid  any  stress  on  his  once-purposed  visit  to  S 
(Rom  xv  24,  2?)  It  seems  clear  from  Philem.  22  that  he>d  either  abandoned 
intention"  or  at  any  rate  postponed  it  till  he  had  re-visited  Asia.  . 

2  ilTs 'undesirable  to  multiply  uncertain  conjectures  but  pe rhaps  the  Jews  may. 
sent  their  documents,  witnesses,  &c,  with  Josephus  when  he  went  to  Rome  ID 
He  tells  us  that,  by  the  influence  of  the  Jewish  pantomimist  Ahturus  and  of  Poppss 
was  enabled  to  secure  the  release  of  some  Jewish  priests  friends  of  his _own  w 
Festus  had,  on  grounds  which  Josephus  calls  trivial,  sent  bound  to  Rome.  Josepmu 
Sles one  o?  a  commission  dispatched  for  this  purpose  and  *  »  ™^J\ 
?he  nrosecution  of  St.  Paul's  trial  may  have  been  a  subordinate  object  of  this* 
mTssfon ^Sha?  the  trial  may  have  broken  down  all  the  more  completely  from 
£Tof  witnesses  and  evidence  in  the  shipwreck  which  Josephus  ^™t^.  J 
foundered  on  the  voyage,  and  out  of  two  hundred  souls  only  eighty  were  pwKMJ 
1  "nfp  of  CfrwnV  after' they  had  swum  or  floated  all  night  in ^  the wave* .Jose 
then  proceeded  to  Puteoli  in  another  ship.  He  makes  Uttle  more  than  a ^dry ^aUusic 
these  events  Wit.  3),  which  contrasts  singularly  with  the  vivid  minuteness  of  St.  L 
but the Teeneral  mcidents  so  far  resemble  those  of  St.  Paul's  shipwreck  that  some 
^nio^JSnSt  tt^two  events  were  identical.  Chronology  and ^  other ^onsidera  | 
Serlhls  impossible,  nor  is  there  any  great  reason  to  suppose  that  Josephus  is 
introducing  embellishments  from  the  story  of  St*  Paul* 
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1  5*^  f  Cfped>    H'  tberefore> the  Pastoral  Epistles  bo  forgeries,  we  ha™ 
*rd  the  last  words  of  St.  Paul,  and  at  the  last  verse  of  the  Acts  the  curtain 
isnes  down  in  utter  darkness  upon  the  remainder  of  his  life.    Let  us  then 
insider  what  tradition  says,  and  whether  we  can  still  accept  as  genuine  the 
pistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus.    If  the  indications  derived  from  these  sources 
ft  m  any  degree  trustworthy,  we  have  still  to  hear  some  further  thoughts  and 
toons  of  the  Apostie.     We  catch  at  least  a  glimpse  of  his  final  movements, 
Id  attain  to  a  sure  knowledge  of  his  state  of  mind  up  to  the  moment  of  his 
fath.    If  tradition  be  mistaken,  and  if  the  Epistles  are  spurious,  then  we 
list  acquiesce  in  the  fact  that  we  know  nothing  more  of  the  Apostle,  and  that 
(perished  among  that  "vast  multitude"  whom,  in  the  year  64,  the  vilest  of 
iperors,  nay,  almost  of  human  beings,  sacrificed  to  the  blind  madness  which 
i  been  instigated  against  them  by  a  monstrous  accusation.    If,  indeed  St 
nl  perished  amid  that  crowd  of  nameless  martyrs,  there  is  but  little  pro^ 
nhty  that  any  regard  would  have  been  paid  to  his  claim  as  a  Roman  citizen 
may  have  perished,  like  them,  by  crucifixion;  or  have  been  covered,  like 
m,  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  to  be  mangled  by  dogs;  or,  standing  in  his 
f  ,°*  1^mted  mtcb>  m»y  info  Ms  dying  glance  have  caught  sight  of  the 
fced  Emperor  of  triumphant  Heathendom,  as  the  living  torch  of  hideous 
rtyrdom  cast  a  baleful  glare  across  the  gardens  of  the  Golden  House » 
►m  all  this,  however,  we  may  feel  a  firm  conviction  that,  by  the  mercy  of 
a,  he  was  delivered  for  a  time.2 
It  is  true  that,  so  far  as  direct  evidence  is  concerned,  we  can  only  say  that 

rSf  T^  W°rdS  r6Bder  tt  Probable  that  he  was  liberated,  and  that  this 
fcalnlity  finds  some  slight  support  in  a  common  tradition,  endorsed  by  the 
bonty  of  some  of  the  Fathers.  But  this  tradition  goes  little  further  than 
I  bare  fact.  If  we  are  to  gain  any  further  knowledge  of  the  biography  of 
Paul  it  must  be  derived  from  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  and  from  them  alone, 
-hey  be  not  genuine,  we  know  no  single  further  particular  respecting  his 


unes. 


Now,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  number  of  critics,  formidable  alike  in 

^^T^7  and  their  learnin&  have  «>me  to  the  conclusion  that  the 

rtles  to  Timothy  and  Titus  were  not  written  by  St.  Paul.*    Their  arguments 

Bntitled  to  respectful  attention,  and  they  undoubtedly  suggest  difficulties 

;h  our  ignorance  of  aU  details  in  the  history  of   those  early  centuries 

|ers  it  by  no  means  easy  to  remove.    Nevertheless,  after  carefully  and 

krtially  weighing  all  that  they  have  urged-of  which  some  account  will  be 

Id  in  the  Excursus  at  the  end  of  the  volume— I  have  come  to  the  decided 

liction  that  the  Epistles  are  genuine,  and  that  the  first  two  of  them  were 

ten  during  the  two  years  which  intervened  between  St.  Paul's  liberation 

ms  martyrdom  at  Rome. 

See  Excursus  XXVI.,  "Evidence  as  to  the  Liberation  of  St.  Paul." 
^chmi4t,  Schleiermacher,  Eichhorn,  Credner,  De  Wette,  Baur,  Zeller,  Hilgenfeld, 
]     09  '  Hausrath»  Ren*a*  Pfieiderer,  Krenkel,  Davidson,  &c 
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CHAPTER   LIIL 

THE   FIRST  EPISTLE  TO   TIMOTHY. 

'Ev  a5^\y  irov  (TkStci  <pu>\cv6vro>v  curcTt  rore  twv,  ei  «af  rives  {nrrjpxov,  frapacpGdp 
lit\xeipovvT(tiv  rhv  vytTJ  Kav6va  rod  (rwrrjpiov  K-qpiryfiaros, — Hegesippus  ajp.  Eus< 
M.&  iii.  32. 

I  shall  not  attempt,  by  more  than  a  few  sentences,  to  dispel  the  obscurity 
that  last  stage  of  the  Apostle's  life  which  began  at  the  termination  of  1 
Soman  imprisonment.  We  feel  that  our  knowledge  of  his  movemei 
is  plunged  in  the  deepest  uncertainty  the  moment  that  we  lose  the  guidar 
of  St.  Luke.  I  cannot  myself  believe  that  he  was  able  to  carry  out  ! 
intention  of  visiting  Spain.  The  indications  of  his  travels  in  the  two  la 
Pastoral  Epistles  seem  to  leave  no  room  for  such  a  journey;  nor,  if  it  h 
really  taken  place,  can  we  imagine  that  no  shadow  of  a  detail  respecting 
should  have  been  preserved.  But  even  if  he  did  accomplish  this  new  missi< 
we  cannot  so  much  as  mention  a  single  church  which  he  founded,  or  a  sinj 
port  at  which  he  touched.  To  speak  of  his  work  in  Spain  could  only  theref  < 
leave  a  fallacious  impression.  If  he  went  at  all,  it  must  have  been  i 
mediately  after  his  imprisonment,  since  his  original  object  had  been  mer 
to  visit  Rome  on  his  way  to  the  "  limit  of  the  West."  In  writing  to  1 
Romans  he  had  expressed  a  hope  that  he  would  be  furthered  on  his  joun 
by  their  assistance.  Judging  by  the  indifference  with  which  they  treated  I 
in  both  of  his  imprisonments,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  this  h< 
was  in  any  case  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  next  trace  of  his  existence 
the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy.  (That  Epistle  is  less  organic — that  is,  it  has  J 
structural  unity — than  any  other  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  The  time  and  pi 
at  which  it  was  written  are  wholly  uncertain,  because  the  only  hisix 
indication  which  it  contains  is  that  "on  his  way  to  Macedonia  Paul  ] 
begged  Timothy  to  remain  at  Ephesus."  \) 

"Paul,  an  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the  commandment  of  God 
Saviour,2  and  Christ  Jesus  our  hope,  to  Timothy  my  true  child  in  the  faith ;  gr 
mercy,  and  peace  from  God  the  Father8  and  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord."  4 

This  salutation  is  remarkable  for  the  title  "  Saviour "  applied  to  God 

1  The  general  outline  of  the  Epistle  is  as  follows : — Salutation  (i.  1,  2).  The  ofc 
of  the  letter  to  encourage  Timothy  to  resist  false  teachers,  and  hold  fast  the  faith 
11,  18 — 20),  with  the  Apostle's  thanks  to  God  for  the  mercy  which  had  made  hi 
minister  of  the  Gospel  (12—17).  The  duty  of  praying  for  rulers,  with  rules  about 
bearing  of  women  in  public  worship  (ii.).  The  qualifications  of  "  bishops"  (presbyi 
and  deacons  (iii.).  Fresh  warnings  respecting  the  false  teachers,  and  the  way  in  w' 
Timothy  is  to  deal  with  them  (iv.).  His  relations  to  elders  (v.  1,  2) ;  to  the  orde 
"  widows  "  (3 — 16) ;  and  to  presbyters,  with  rules  as  to  their  selection  (17 — 25).  Dj| 
tions  concerning  slaves,  especially  with  reference  to  the  false  teachers ;  warnings  aga 
covetousness ;  with  final  exhortations  and  benediction  (vi.). 

2  Not,  of  course,  "a  Saviour. "      The  spread  of  Christianity  is  naturally  marke 
the  increasing  anarthrousness  (omission  of  the  article)  of  its  commonest  terms, 
mark  this  fact  in  the  word  Christ,  which  is  an  appellative  in  the  Gospels  (almost  al1 

,  "the  Christ " — t.e.,  the  Messiah) ,  but  has  become,  in  the  Epistles,  a  proper  name, 
*  Omit  fctJNr,  Mi  A,  D,  F,  G  (B,  deficient).  «  i.  1,  2. 
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ther,  perhaps  derived  from  some  recont  study  of  Psalm  lxiii  7  and 
itinued  throughout^  Pastoral  Epistles  when  once  adopted;  for  the  name 
ur  Hope  "  applied  to  Christ,  and  not  improbably  borrowed  from  the  same 
•se;  and  for  the  word  "mercy"  so  naturally  introduced  by  the  worn  and 
)d  old  man,  between  the  usual  greetings  of  "  grace  and  peace." 1 

ZtZJhiZ?**  th6!.t0  remai?  !t0i  invEPhesu8>  °*  my  way  to  Macedonia,  that 
,u  mightest  command  some  not  to  teach  different  doctrine,  nor  to  give  heed  to 
^hs  and  mtermmahle  genealogies  f  seeing  that  these  minister  questions  rather 

a  the  dispensation  of  God'  which  is  in  faith "*      The  sentence    Quite 

^ctemti^Uy,  remains  unfinished;  but  St.  Paul  evidently  mea^t  to  SV" I 
Bat  the  exhortation  which  then  I  gave."  i  y'      x 

In  contrast  with  these  false  teachers  he  tells  him  that  the  purpose  of  the 
|ipel  is  love  out  of  a  pure  heart,  a  good  conscience,  and  faith  unfeigned 
fug  of  which  some  turned  aside  to  vain  jangling.)  They  wanted  to  pass 
pselves  off  as  teachers  of  the  Jewish  Law,  but  their  teaching  was  mere 
fusion  and  ignorance. 

Pbe  mention  of  the  Law  leads  him  to  allude  to  its  legitimate  function' 
[those  who  were  justified  by  faith  it  was  needless,  being  merged  in  the 
ler  law  of  a  life  in  unity  with  Christ  j  but  its  true  function  was  to  warn 
i  restrain  those  who  lived  under  the  sway  of  mere  passion  in  heathenish 
jedness.8  For  these,  though  not  for  the  regenerate,  the  thunders  of  Sinai 
necessary,  "according  to  the  Gospel  of  the  glory  of  the  blessed  God 
pewith  I  was  entrusted."  r 

le  then  at  once  digresses  into  an  expression  of  heartfelt  gratitude  to  God 
■hat  grace  which  superabounded  over  his  formor  ignorant  faithlessness  a 
dessness  which  had  led  him  to  outrage  and  insult,  such  as  only  his 
ranee  could  palliate.  ) 

KSVhe  Say^g,S  *ni  W0rt£7  of /U  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus  came 
the  world  to  save  sinners,  of  whom  I  am  chief.'  But  on  this  account  I 
4  mercy,  that  in  me  first  and  foremost  Christ  Jesus  might  manifest  His  entire 
jsuffenng  as  a  pattern  for  those  who  were  hereafter  to  believe  on  Him  to 

Cf.  Gal.  vi.  16. 

Though  the  Sephiroth  of  the  Kabbala  belong  to  a  much  later  period,  and  the  Zohar 
otoW^irv1b°f '-yet  J*dai°sP<^.»ti<ms  of  the  same  kind  seem  to  have  foeen 
ototype  of  the  Valentinian  emanations  with  their  successive  intermarriages  of  a:or,s 
.41  leg. /'o^in,  („   a,  B  F,  G,  &c).    The  questions  do  not  fuXr°the  dTZe 
.etf  God,  which  works,  not  in  the  sphere  of  misty  uncertainties,  but  in  the  sphere 

*'  8 '  o  F°f  similar  awaW««*«i  see  Gal.  ii.  4,  5 ;  Bom.  v.  12,  &o. 
?or  the  true  use  of  the  Law,  and  the  limitation  to  its  validity,  see  Bom.  vii    12- 
ent  '  w£hX-  Ibt   ?  '  •  W,e  t0  ?^\ that  there  "  ^thi^  un-PanlTne  in  this* 

£m.  i?29?  Itol ^  ITg^v.  19* ,S'  ^  Vmed  ^  P6rfeCt  k***"*""* 

•  8 — 11. 

rhlS,B^lng  ^f^V0"^  "»*?»llTMl»  with  the  rise  of  Christian  axioms; 
Lbese  words  are  faithful  and  true  "  (Bev.  xxi.  5 ;  xxii.  6). 

llte^Au^pflxxt1!)'116  "^  " (Luke  "*• 13 '  "<^°"  "  non  *»»**"  *** 
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life  eternal.     Now  to  the  King  of  the  Ages,1  the  incorruptible,  invisible,  only  G< 
honour  and  glory  unto  the  ages  of  the  ages.     Amen.8 

"  This  charge  I  commit  to  thee,  son  Timothy,  in  accordance  with  the  prophe< 
which  in  time  past  were  prophesied  of  thee,4  that  thou  in  them  mayest  war  the  g 
warfare,5  having  faith  and  a  good  conscience,  which  some  rejecting  have  b 
wrecked  as  regards  the  faith;  of  whom  is  Hymenseus  and  Alexander,  whoi 
handed  over  to  Satan,  that  they  may  be  trained  not  to  blaspheme  *  * 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  section  he  begins  with  the  false  teachers,  i 
after  two  digressions — one  suggested  by  the  mention  of  the  Law,  the  other 
his  personal  commission  to  preach  the  Gospel — returns  to  them  again. 

(The  second  chapter    contains  regulations  for  public  worship J  the  dutj 
praying  for  those  in  authority,  and  the  bearing  and  mutual  relations  of  i 
and  women  in  religious  assemblies — broken  by  brief  and  natural  digressi 
on  the  universality  of  God's  offered  grace,  and  on  his  own  Apostolic  office, 
directs  that 

"Petitions,  prayers,  supplications,  and  thanksgivings7  should  be  made  for 
and  especially  for  kings,8  and  those  in  authority,  that  we  may  spend  a  calm 
quiet  life  in  all  godliness  and  gravity.  This  is  fair  and  acceptable  before 
Saviour,  God,  who  wills  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  to  come  to  full  knowledge  of 
truth.  For  there  is  one  God  and  one  Mediator  between  God  and  men,  the 
Christ  Jesus,9  who  gave  Himself  a  ransom  for  all — the  testimony  in  its  own  seas 
For  which  testimony  I  was  appointed  an  herald  and  an  Apostle  (I  speak 
truth;  w  I  He  not,11)  in  faith  and  truth."13 

1  Not  here  in  its  technical  sense  of  "the  ceons;  "  cf.  Ps.  cxlv.  13,  "a  kingdom  of  all  a* 

2  Omit  <ro<te  («,  A,  D,  F,  G,  &c). 

•  For  similar  personal  digressions,  see  Gal.  i.  12 ;  1  Thess.  ii.  4  ;  2  Cor.  iii.  6 ;  i 
&c. ;  and  for  the  doxology  (Rom.  xv.  33  ;  xvi.  27 ;  2  Cor.  ii.  14 ;  ix.  15 ;  Phil,  iv 
&c.  The  passage  is  intensely  individual,  for  "  all  Paul's  theology  is  in  ultimate  anal 
the  reflex  of  his  personal  experience  "  (Reuss,  Les  Epttres,  ii.  352). 

4  Perhaps  a  reference  to  his  solemn  ordination,  as  in  iv.  14,  when  Silas,  who  * 
prophet  (Acts  xv.  32),  was  present  among  others  (Acts  xiii.  3). 

•  orpaTcia,  not  ixwv,  as  in  2  Tim.  iv.  7.  It  is  St.  Paul's  favourite  metaphor  (Rom. 
12;  2  Cor.  x.  5;  1  Thess.  v.  8,  &c). 

•  i.  12 — 20.     It  is  impossible  to  know  the  exact  circumstances  referred  to. 
Hymenaeus,  see  2  Tim.  ii.  17.     For  Alexander,  2  Tim.  iv.  14 ;  Acts  xix.  33 ;  but 
the  identifications  are  precarious.     For  "  delivering  to  Satan,"  see  1  Cor.  v.  5.    Win 
it  was  excommunication,  or  generally  giving  up  from  all  Church  influences,  and  lei 
Satan  to  deal  with  them,  or  the  delivery  to  preternatural  corporal  sufferings,  the  inten 
we  see,  was  merciful  and  disciplinary  (noLiSevOuiai). 

~i  The  synonyms  are  mainly  cumulative,  though  perhaps  fajovir  means  sp 
irpoo-tvxa?  general,  and  cWevfeic  earnest  prayers  (see  Phil.  iv.  6). 

8  Baur  sees  in  this  plural  an  indication  that  the  Epistle  was  written  in  the  tin 
the  Antonines,  when  Emperors  took  associates  in  the  Empire.  Can  theorising  be 
baseless? — The  word  "kings"  does  not  necessarily  refer  only  to  local  viceroys,  &c. 
the  Herods,  but  was  in  the  provinces  applied  generically  to  the  Emperors,  as  it  const 
is  in  the  Talmud.  It  was  most  important  to  both  Jews  and  Christians  that  they  si 
not  be  suspected  of  civic  turbulence  (Jos.  B.  J,  ii.  10,  §  4 ;  Bingham,  xv.  8,  14).  ™" 
we  see  how  baseless  is  the  conjecture  of  Pfleiderer  (Protestantem  bibd)  that  it  was  wi 
in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  who  befriended  the  Christians  (Euseb.  JET.  U.  iv.  8,  9). 

9  The  word  pco-faF  as  applied  to  Christ  is  new,  but  not  the  conception  (Rom.  i 
2  Cor.  v.  19).  There  may  be  a  silent  condemnation  of  incipient  Docetism  in  *v0\ 
as  well  as  of  the  supposed  mediation  of  angels  in  etc  (Col.  ii.  15, 18). 

»  Om.  iv  Xpi<rr$  (A,  D,  F,  G,  &c.). 
11  A  natural  reminiscence  of  the  occasions  when  such  asseverations  had  be 
necessary  that  they  had  become  habitual  (2  Cor.  xi.  31 :  Bom.  xi,  1), 

£  ii.  I-?. 
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.After  this  double  digression  he  expresses  his  wish  that  the  men1  should 
T  in  every  place,  "  uplifting  holy  hands,'  without  wrath  and  doubting  •  and 
,,  women,  with  shamefastness  and  sobriety,  should  adorn  themselves  not 
i  plaits  of  hair,  and  gold  or  pearls,  or  costly  raiment,  but,  in  accordance 
\  their  Gospel  profession,  with  good  works.";)  Let  them  be  silent  and 
mssive,  not  obtrusive  and  didactic.  This/rule  he  supports  by  the 
ative  of  the  Fall,  as  illustrative  of  generic  differences  between  the  sexes,' 

S'  jTTf'  *  'm  8pite  0f  the  «reater  Babi%  t0  deception  and  sin, 
urn  shall  be  saved  through  motherhood,  if  they  abide  in  faith  and  love 
^anctification  with  sober-mindedness."  * 

'(he  third  chapter  passes  into  the  qualifications  for  office  in  the  Church  J 
i  introduced  by  a  sort  of  Christian  aphorism,  "Faithful  is  the  saying  If 
man  desires  the  office  of  the  pastorate,6  he  desires  a  good  work"  The 
Ifications  on  which  St.  Paul  insists  are  irreproachableness,  faithful 
lestic  life,8  soberness,  sobermindedness,  decorousness,  hospitable  dispo- 
B,  and  aptitude  to  teach.  He  who  is  quarrelsome  over  wine,  given  to 
s  and  covetousness,  is  unfit.  Moderation,  peacefulness,  indifference  to 
>y,  a  well-ordered  household,  grave  and  obedient  children,  are  signs  that  a 
,  may  aspire  to  the  sacred  work ;  but  he  must  not  be  a  neophyte/  that  ho 

rove  avSpa*  (li.  8). 

rhe  ancient  attitude  of  prayer  (Bingham,  Antiq.  xiii.  8,  10;  Ps.  xxiv.  4  •  xxvi  V  • 
innyson —  —**▼•  *9  aav*.  u7l 

"E?r.what  are  men  better  thai*  sheep  or  goats 
That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain 
If  knowing  God  they  lift  not  hands  of  prayer 
Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call  them  friend  P 

?2  O^zf^t^fi^  6laCtIy  anal°g0US  t0>  hiS  reas0ninS  ,n  *  Cor-  rf" 

mfnotat  of  ilL6  '»S  lhi*Phe  ^.^Jo^S  a*  the  question  from  a  wholly 
ien  &w  5;^!T  ta  «£  „  -C°r-  VU"  W£'cl?  aPPlies  not  t0  the  whole  sex,  but  to 
tf  .TV-*-  *  ^°,'im  the,previous  verses,  he  is  considering  concrete  facts,  not  the 
*t  abolition  of  all  sexual  distinctions  in  Christ  (Gal  iii  281     Th«  a  <     ® 

blv  not  specific  («•«,  child-bearing »-4.c,  the  Incartton-surel?  a  'mosTXcVe 
ImP^  a  "?*  married  We.  with  the  bearing  and  traLLgrf  chM™ 
a  rule,  the  appointed  path  for  women,  and  it  will  end  in  their  salvation  in  solte 

^^t^rrorSeriu?^11  be  httWWyand  ^^yP-uef^bS 
^translate  this  "the  office  of  a  bUhop»is,  as  Alford  says  in  his  usual  incisive 
^rif^Sf  »  ^P.ff.  understanding."  Episcopacy  proper  was  develS 
-he .death  of  St.  Paul,  but  before  that  of  St.  John,  as  a  bulwark  against  heresy? 
Llf J«f  Pe"«^ed  that  ^  yyuto  &vipa  ^Uy  impiieg  moregthan  udTwM, 
Swfn,Hnir^alenC?  °t  dlVOTCe>  ^    ^  earlyprejudice  against  second  marries 

kit  Chr?siomanCle-  C-mmef  atOTS  t0  ^  l*  «*»«Mr  ^  one  way  ;  but  the 
k  01  v/nrysogtom,  mv  aM«Tptai>  /tWx«ei,  seems  to  me  to  be  nearest  the  truth    St  p«„i'« 

n  was  not  m  the  least  that  of  Athenagoras,  that  a  second  marriage  is  "sperious 

ry,    since  in  some  cases  he  even  recommends  it  (v.  14 ;  1  Cor  vif  3 "  Kom  ri? 

but  he  would  poss  bly  have  held  with  Hermas  (plr.  U.  4),  tLuhough  a^eco^d 

ige  is  no  sin,  it  is  a  better  and  nobler  thing  to  avoid  it     U  is  as  Gresorv  of 

uus  says,  «  a  concession"  (*vyXinnt-Orat.  xid.).  g0ry  °f 

.e^Lho^f?  °r the  ™i  "  1F&&  "-"  newly-p^M  "-a  recent  convert. 
\t^tiV  '  ee  \  C°r-  m±  6'  At  EPhesus  there  must  have  been  a  choice  of 
d  in  Kt  I  6 Z  *w  "ne°Phyt«?-"    P«fhaps  the  reason  why  this  qualification  % 

* I  r^nt'-Ch^ches  of  tteT1'1  ^  be~  «"**"  diffioult?  in  Ca^in«  »  ottt  * 
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may  not,  through  the  cloudy  fumes  of  pride,  fall  into  the  devil's  judgme 
He  must  be  well  thought  of  by  his  Pagan  neighbours,  that  he  may  not 
into  disrepute,  and  the  devil's  snare  which  such  loss  of  character  involves.2 

Deacons,  too,  must  be  grave,  straightforward,  sober,  not  avaricious,  so' 
in  faith,  and  pure  of  conscience ;  and  their  freedom  from  reproach  must 
tested  before  they  are  appointed.8 

Deaconesses  4  must  be  grave,  not  slanderers,  sober,  faithful.  The  dome 
relations  of  deacons  and  deaconesses  must  be  irreproachable;  for 
honourable  diaconate  secures  an  honourable  position,5  and  boldness  in 
faith.6 

"  These  things  I  write  to  thee,  though  I  hope  to  come  to  you  unexpect 
soon ;  7  but  in  order  that,  if  I  am  delayed,  thou  mayest  know  how  to  bear  thyse 
the  house  of  God— seeing  that  it  is  the  Church  of  God— as  a  pillar  and  basis  of 
truth.8 

"  And  confessedly  great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness — who  was  • 

"  Manifested  in  the  flesh, 
Justified  in  the  Spirit, 

Seen  of  angels, 
Preached  among  the  Gentiles, 
Believed  on  in  the  world, 

Taken  up  in  glory." 10 

1  These  Epistles  are  peculiar  in  the  use  of  the  word  "devil.,,  Elsewhere  St. 
ases  "  Satan,"  except  in  Eph.  iv.  27 ;  vi.  11.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  "  the  d 
judgment "  means  "  that  which  he  has  incurred  "  or  "  that  which  he  inflicts." 

3  iii.  8—10.  Besides  the  "  Seven,"  deacons  properly  so  called  may  be  referred 
1  Cor.  xii.  28 ;  Rom.  xii.  7 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  11 ;  as  well  as  in  Phil.  i.  1. 

4  IWW  must  mean  "deaconesses"  (Rom.  xvi  1.     "Ancillae  quae  ministrae 
bantur  "— Plin.  ix.  27),  because  the  wives  of  deacons  were  certainly  not  selected  b; 
Church. 

6  koAos paBixhs  can  only  mean  *ca  fair  standing-point,"  "an  honourable  position,*' 
which  to  discharge  nobly  his  Christian  duties.  The  notion  that  it  means  "ew 
preferment "  would  be  an  immense  anachronism.     Cf .  vi.  19  :  Kakbu  0e/u.e\tov. 

7  T(ixtov_-.an  untranslatable  ellipse.     John  xiii.  27  ;  Heb.  xiii.  23. 

8  Apart  from  the  awkwardness  of  the  Church  being,  in  the  same  verse,  the  hou 
God  and  also  a  pillar  and  base  of  the  truth,  the  expression  is  one  of  the  most  dimcul 
surprising— one  of  the  least  obviously  Pauline— in  the  whole  Epistle.  The  sep 
metaphors  occur  in  Gal.  ii.  9  and  Eph.  ii.  20,  but  only  of  persons.  There  is,  ther< 
much  to  be  said  for  attaching  them  to  ava<rTpe>e<r0ai,  and  making  them  apply  to  Tun 
as  I  have  done.  (See  Dean  Stanley,  Sermons  on  tfie  Apostolic  Age,  p.  115.)  The ^ 
are  applied  to  the  martyr  Attalus  in  the  Epistle  of  the  Church  of  Lyons,  c.  5.  0 
attach  them  to  the  next  sentence— which  they  would  turn  into  a  most  awkwan 
unnatural  anti-climax.  If,  however,  they  are  applied  to  the  Church,  the  mean: 
clear  enough— namely,  that  apart  from  the  Church  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  woi 
without  that  earthly  institution  on  which,  by  Christ's  ordinance,  its  stability  andp 

nence  depends.  ,.        ,   .  ■.  ^    v   jt, 

9  "05  is  read  by  «,  A,  C,  F,  G.  (The  reading  of  A  was  once  supposed  to  be  * 
Bishop  Ellicott  testifies  that  the  apparent  line  across  the  O  was  originally  due  t 
sagitta  of  the  «  in  the  word  evae^iav  on  the  other  side  of  the  page.  See  his  Pa 
Epistles,  p.  103.)  Besides  this,  it  is  so  unquestionably  supported  by  every  can 
criticism  that  it  may  now  be  regarded  as  a  certain  reading. 

10  iii.  14—16.  These  last  phrases  are  so  rhythmic  in  their  introverted  paraJJ 
with  the  varied  order  of  their  triple  antitheses,  that  they  have,  with  much  probal 
been  supposed  (like  Eph.  v.  14)  to  belong  to  some  ancient  hymn  or  creed.  The  ex 
antiquity  of  GMstian  hymns  in  proved  by  Epb.  ▼.  X99  and  by  Plin.  Ev$*  *  97« 
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The  true  doctrine  again  recalls  him  to  the  subject  of  the  false  teachers, 
beyond  the  present  peril  lies  the  prophecy  of  future  apostasies,  in  which  some 
hall  give  heed  to  deceitful  spirits  and  doctrines  of  devils,  by  means  of  the 
lypocrisy  of  liars,  whose  consciences  have  been  seared.  This  apostasy,  partly 
resent,  partly  future,  is  marked  by  dualistic  tendencies.  It  hinders  mar- 
iage,1  and  commands  abstinence  from  meats,2  forgetting  that  thankfulnoss 
nd  prayer  sanctify  everything.  Another  feature  of  the  nascent  heresy  is  a 
Dndness  for  profane  and  anile  myths.  A  third  is  mere  bodily  asceticism, 
'his  training  may  indeed  have  a  partial  advantage ;  but  better  is  the  gymna- 
ium  which  trains  for  godliness,  since  godliness  is  profitable  both  for  this  life 
nd  the  next  ("  faithful  is  the  saying  ") :  for  with  a  view  to  this— because  wo 
ave  hope  in  the  living  God,  who  is  the  Saviour  of  all,Hspecially  of  the  faith- 
il3— we  are  enabled  to  endure  both  toil  and  struggle.4  These  truths  Timothy 
\  to  teach,  showing  himself  an  example  to  the  faithful  in  speech,  conversa- 
ion,  love,  spirituality,  faith,  purity,  so  that  none  may  despise  his  youth.6  Till 
t.  Paul  arrives  he  is  bidden  to  occupy  himself  in  reading,6  exhortation,  teach- 
jig ;  securing  progress  by  diligence,  and  not  neglecting— which  possibly 
jimothy,  in  his  retiring  character,  was  tempted  to  do— the  grace  which  was 

|)lemnly  bestowed  on  him  at  his  ordination.7 
Then  he  is  advised  how  to  behave  towards  various  orders  in  his  Church, 
."e  is  not  to  use  severe  language  to  an  elder,  but  to  exhort  them  as  fathers; 
,ie  younger  men  as  brothers ;  the  elder  women  as  mothers,  the  younger  as 
jsters,  in  all  purity.8  Special  directions  are  given  about  widows.*}  Those  are 
ue  widows  who  rightly  train  their  children  or  grandchildren,  who  do  their 
aty  to  their  parents,  who  devote  themselves  to  constant  prayer.  But  in  a 
idow,  a  prurient,  frivolous  character  is  a  living  death;  for,  in  a  Christian, 
bglect  of  domestic  duties  and  relations  is  worse  than  heathenism.  No  widow 
therefore  to  be  put  on  the  list  before  sixty  years  of  age,  after  one  honour- 
pie  marriage,10  and  after  having  acquired  a  character  for  motherliness,  hospi- 

d  in  the  Spirit "  means  that  Christ  was  manifested  to  be  the  Son  of  God  (Rom.  i.  4)  by 
e  workings  of  His  higher  spiritual  life ;  "  seen  of  angels  n  refers  to  the  various  angelic 
tnesses  of  scenes  of  His  earthly  life.  ° 

I  Not  yet  " forbids,"  but  somewhat  "  discourages."    Cf.  Jos.  B.  J.  ii.  8,  2,  and  13. 

•  Of.  Rom.  xiv.  1— 4;  1  Cor.  viii.  8 ;  x.  20. 

a  The  universalism  of  expression  is  here  even  more  remarkable  than  in  ii.  4. 

4  Leg.  iyu>vt$6n€ea,  m,  A,  F,  C,  G,  K. 

1  The  sneers  that  Timothy  "seems  to  have  been  endowed  by  Christian  legend  with 
e  gift  of  immortal  youth  "  are  very  groundless.  If  he  were  converted  in  A.D.  45,  at 
e  age  of  sixteen,  he  would  now  (A.D.  66)  be  only  thirty-seven— a  very  youthful  age 
p  so  responsible  a  position.  The  aged  rector  of  one  who  has  now  become  a  very  exalted 
3lesiastic,  and  is  long  past  sixty,  still  says  of  his  first  curate,  "  I  always  told  you  that 
ung  man  was  very  ambitious ; "  and  when  M.  Thiers  was  Prime  Minister  of  France, 
d  called  on  his  old  schoolmaster,  he  found  that  he  was  only  remembered  as  "the  little 

olphus  who  played  tricks." 

•  PerhapB  the  earliest  allusion  to  the  duty  of  reading  Scripture. 

a  tTx1-"16,    Acts  xvi'  1»  and  2  ^m1,  *•  6>  where  he  receives  a  similar  injunction. 

•  *  Omnes  puellas  et  virgines  Christi  aut  aequaliter  ignora  aut  aequaliter  dilige  "  (Jer.). 
t  how  inferior  to  the  direction  of  St.  Paul  I 

•  Actsii.  44;  vi.  1. 

^  Cf.  Tit.  I.  6,    It  is  a  remarkable  sign  of  the  position  of  widows  in  the  Church  that 
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tality,  kindly  service,  succour  to  the  afflicted,  and  continuance  in  every  goo 
work.  But  Timothy  is  to  have  nothing  to  say  to  younger  widows  who  war. 
to  marry  again  when  they  begin  to  wax  restive  against  the  yoke  of  Ohrist- 
and  so  are  convicted  of  setting  at  nought  their  first  faith.1  To  avoid  th 
danger  of  gadding  idleness  and  unseemly  gossiping,  it  is  better  that  sue 
should  avoid  all  chance  of  creating  scandal  by  quietly  re-entering  into  mai 
ried  life.  Hence  all  younger  widows  must  be  supported  by  their  own  relation! 
and  not  at  the  expense  of  the  Church.2 

Eeturaing  to  the  Presbyters,  he  quotes  the  passage  of  Deuteronomy 
"  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  a  threshing  ox,"  and  adds  the  maxim,  "  The  laboure 
is  worthy  of  his  hire/'3  to  support  his  rule  that  "double  honour"  be  paid  i 
faithful  and  laborious  pastors.4  If  they  do  wrong  they  must  indeed  I 
rebuked,  but  never  on  ill-supported  accusations.  "I  solemnly  charge  the 
before  God,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  elect  angels,6  to  observe  thee 
rules  without  prejudice,  and  without  doing  anything  by  favour."  He  is  n( 
to  ordain  any  one  too  hastily,  lest  he  be  involved  in  the  responsibility  for  the: 
sins ;  and  this  discrimination  is  the  more  necessary  because  there  are  flagrai 
sins  which  marshal  men  to  judgment,  and  hidden  sins  which  stealthily  folio' 
behind  them ;  just  as  also  there  are  some  good  works  which  are  openly  man 
fest,  and  others  which  are  concealed,  although  ultimately  all  shall  stan 
revealed  in  their  true  light. 

In  the  very  midst  of  these  wise  and  serious  directions  are  introduced  tw 
personal  exhortations.  One  of  them — "  Keep  thyself  pure  " — may  natural] 
have  been  suggested  by  the  passing  thought  that  he  whose  duty  it  was  i 
exercise  so  careful  an  oversight  over  others  must  be  specially  watchful  to  I 
himself  free  from  every  stain.  The  other,  "  Be  no  longer  a  water-drinker,  bi 
use  a  little  wine  because  of  thy  stomach,  and  thy  frequent  infirmities,"6  is  i 
casual  that,  though  we  see  at  once  how  it  may  have  occurred  to  St.  Paul 

Polycarp  calls  them  0v<ria<rnjpiov  0eov,  "  an  altar  of  God  "  (ad  PhU,  4).  From  the  severfc 
of  some  of  St.  Paul's  remarks,  Reuss  thinks  that  he  may  have  had  in  view  the  occasion 
second  marriage  of  Christian  widows  with  Pagans,  which  would  be  a  disgraceful  pr 
ceeding  after  they  had  received  assistanco  from  the  Church.  They  might  be  "de 
conesses  "  earlier  than  sixty,  but  not  "  widows." 

1  In  their  practical  pledge  not  to  marry  again  when  they  were  placed  on  the  offid 
list  of  widows. 

a  v.  1—16. 

8  1  Cor.  ix.  9.  Those  who  apply  n  YP<4n  to  both  clauses  must  admit  that  the  Gospel 
St.  Luke  had  been  published,  and  had  come  to  be  regarded  of  Divine  authority,  befo 
this  Epistle  (Luke  x.  7).  But  the  inference  is  most  precarious,  for  our  Lord  ofto 
alluded  ;to  current  proverbs,  and  y  ypa4ni  may  here  only  apply  to  the  quotation  fro 
Deut.  xxv.  4. 

4  Stnkrj  ti/xtj  is  a  perfectly  general  expression.  The  spirit  of  foolish  literalism  I 
to  double  rations  for  the  Presbyters  at  the  Agapae. 

5  See  1  Cor.  xi.  10 ;  1  Pet.  i.  12.     It  is  not  possible  to  explain  the  exact  shade 
meaning  in  the  word  "elect."    They  are  probably  so  called,  as  Calvin  says,  "excellentii 
causa."    Cf.  rov?  lepov?  ayve'Aovc  in  Agrippa's  adjuration  to  the  Jews  not  to  rebel  ag  ' 
Rome  (Jos.  B.  J.  h.  16,  §  4,  and  Tobit  xii.  15), 

6  These  "frequent  infirmities"  perhaps  explain  the  timidity  of  Timothy's  charact 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  10,  11).  Some  have  seen  a  reflex  of  this  in  the  reproaches  addressed,  in  ti 
midst  of  praise,  "  to  the  angel  of  the  Church. of  Ephesus." 
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Ughts— since  otherwise  the  former  rule  might  have  led  to  a  self-denial  still 
bre  rigid,1  and  even  injurious  to  health— it  is  far  too  natural  and  spon- 
leous,  too  entirely  disconnected  from  all  that  precedes  and  follows  it,  to  have 
Wd  to  any  imitator.    An  imitator,  if  capable  of  introducing  the  natural 
y  of  thought  to  which  the  precept  «  Keep  thyself  pure  "  is  due,  would  have 
M  far  more  likely  to  add-and  especially  in  an  Epistle  which  so  scrupu- 
'sly  forbids  indulgence  in  wine  to  all  Church  officials—"  And,  in  order  to 
mote  this  purity,  take  as  little  wine  as  possible,  or  avoid  it  altogether  "» 
■  He  then  passes  to  the  duties  of  slaves.*    Their  conversion  is  not  to  be 
de  a  plea  for  upsetting  the  social  order,  and  giving  any  excuse  for  abusing 
Gospel.)  Christian  masters  are  still  to  be  treated  as  masters,  and  to  be 
ved  all  the  more  heartily  "because  all  who  are  partakers  of  this  kindly 
jrice  are  faithful  and  beloved."    Here  again  he  reverts  to  the  false  teachen 
rho  had  perhaps  perverted  the  truth  of  Christian  equality  into  the  falsehood 
socialism— to  denounce  their  inflated  ignorance  and  unwholesome  loquacity 
fthe  source  of  the  jealousies  and  squabbles  of  corrupt  men,  who  look  on 
gion  as  a  source  of  gain.*  A  source  of  gain  indeed  it  is  when  accompanied 
h  the  contentment*  arising  from  the  sense  of  the  nakedness  of  our  birth 
.death,  and  the  fewness  of  our  real  needs,6  whereas  the  desire  of  wealth 
bds  the  numerous  forms  of  foolish  desire  which  plunge  men  into  destruc- 
and  perdition.    For  all  evils  spring  from  the  root  of  covetousness/  which 
led  many  into  heresy  as  well  as  into  manifold  miseries.    The  Apostle 
[eals  to  his  son  in  the  faith  to  flee  these  things:  to  pursue*  righteousness, 
Biness,  faith,  love,  endurance,  gentleness;  to  strive  the  good  strife  of  faith  • 
hasp  eternal  life,  "to  which  also  thou  wert  called,  and  didst  confess  the 
i  confession  before  many  witnesses."    He  most  solemnly  adjures  him  by 
ist  and  His  good  confession  before  Pontius  Pilate,9  to  keep  the  command- 
ft  without  spot,  without  reproach,  till  the  manifestation  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
ist,  which  He  shall  show  in  His  own  seasons,  who  is  the  blessed  and  only 
mtate,  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  who  alone  hath  immortality, 

Rom.  xiv. _2.    Plutarch  speaks  of  an  Sou**  £ywf.  (De  Isid.  et  Ostir,  §  6). 

f^%  5?Ve  ta?cieA>  ™th  vc»7  Httle  probability,  that  the  topic  is  suggested  by  the 
^  world!086  6  g  8  Oann0t     finaUy  hid' but  He  Uttle  Uke^t0  be  no*ice* 

S^Ar^.in^Si°yt^g  ^  °f  S°Ciety  U  f0Uad  thr°U§h0ut 

Phil.  iv.  11—13. 

A^W6ln0£  b?  r,endered  "«  «*>*."  for  it  is  a  word  which  does  not  require  tha 
I™;™  £  +  X         ±°f  n0t>  ??  J0*?,86'  -mean  that  !t  is  the  only  ro°*  from  which  aU 

tS  %*J? °Mr0^T^c£. a11  6Vll.S  2?*  8*>rinfr  So  Diogenes  Laertius  calls  it 
^metropolis  of  all  evils    (Vtt .  Dwgm.  vi.  50 ;  and  Philo,  De  Spec.  Legg.  346,  calls  it 

■?piw  rravroiv  Jrapavojjuj/maTftw  (cf.  Luke  Xli.  15 — 21). 

&L(OK€,  €7TtXa/30U. 

kT^ere  is  an  obvious  allusion  in  the  takr,  0JwA»y2a  of  Christ  to  that  of  the  previous 
J,  out  in  the  latter  instance  it  seems  to  mean  the  faithful  performance  of  the  will  cf 


Seven  to  death 
22* 
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dwelling  in  light  unapproachable,  whom  no  man  ever  saw,  or  can  soe-fc 
wkm  honour  and  eternal  strength.    Amen.1 

With  this  majestic  description  of  the  Divine  attributes  it  might  well  hav 
been  thought  that  the  Epistle  would  close.  A  forger  might  naturally  desire 
climax,  but  St.  Paul  is  never  influenced  by  such  considerations  of  styli 
ffMed  with  the  thought  of  the  perils  of  wealth  in  a  city  lite  wealthy  Ephesm 
he  once  more,  in  a  sort  of  postscript,*  advises  Timothy  to  warn  the  rich  «  n< 
to  be  high-minded,  nor  to  fix  their  hopes  on  the  uncertainty  of  riches,  but  o 
the  living  God,  who  richly  affords  us  all  things  for  enjoyment,  and  to  m 
their  riches  wisely  and  generously,  "  treasuring  up  for  themselves  a  fair  found; 
tion  for  the  future,  that  they  may  grasp  that  which  is  really  ufe-V 
(Then,  with  one  parting  reference  to  the  false  teachers,  the  Epistle  ends:- 

«'  O  Timothv,  guard  the  trust  committed  to  thee,  turning  away  from  these  pr 
fane  bahbhngs,  and  "antitheses"  of  the  knowledge  which  usurps  the  name ;  wb 
some  professmg  have  gone  astray  as  regards  the  faith.    Grace  be  with  thee.  J 

The  u  Amen"6  is  probably  a  pious  addition,  and  the  various  superscriptio 
which  tell  us  that  the  Epistle  was  written  from  Laodicea,  "which  is  t 
metropolis  of  Phyrgia  Pacatiana,"  or  "from  Nicopolis,"  or  "from  Athens 
"by  the  hands  of  his  disciple  Titus,"  or  "  from  Macedonia,"  are  idle  guess. 
of  which  the  latter  alone  has  any  plausibility,  though  even  this  is  only  a  pi 
carious  inference  from  the  verse  which  suggested  it. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

THE   EPISTLE  TO  TITUS. 

"  Lord  Jesus,  I  am  weary  in  Thy  work,  but  not  of  Thy  work.    Let  me  go  f 
speak  for  Thee  once  more  .  .  .  seal  Thy  truth,  and  then  die."-  Whitefield. 

From  St.  Paul's  message  to  Philemon  we  infer  that  as  speedily  aa  possi 
after  he  was  set  free  he  visited  Ephesus  and  the  cities  of  the  Lycus.    Eve. 
he  deferred  this  visit  till  he  had  carried  out  his  once-cherished  planof  visit 
Spain,  we  know  that  the  moment  his  destiny  was  decided  he  sent  Tunothj 
Philippi,  with  the  intention  of  following  him  at  no  long  interval.6    He 
when  Timothy  rejoined  him,  probably  at  Ephesus,  he  left  him  there,  as 
have  seen,  to  finish  the  task  of  setting  the  Church  in  order,  and  himself  set 
on  his  promised  journey  to  Macedonia.    It  is  not  likely  that  he  felt  any  de  ! 
to  revive  the  gloomy  reminiscences  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  incur  a  second   > 
of  being  torn  to  pieces  by  infuriated  Pharisees.    In  that  unhappy  city  a  ft  ' 
outburst  of  the  spirit  of  persecution  had  ended  the  year  before  (A.D.  fe 

i  ^  i_ie.  s  Eeuss,  Les  EpHres,  it  378. 

*  h,  A,  F,  G,  read  ^t  ipJiv,  as  m  2  Tim.  iv.  22 ;  Tit.  iu.  15. 

*  Omitted  by  w,  A,  D,  F,  G.  e  «ul  "•  l»-» 
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'e  murder  of  James  the  Lord's  brother.1  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Gessius 
orus  to  the  post  of  Procurator,  there  were  violent  disturbances  throughout 
idaea.  The  war  which  culminated  in  the  total  destruction  of  the  Jewish 
|.lity  did  not  indeed  break  out  till  A.D.  66,  but  the  general  spirit  of 
(rbulence,  the  deeply- seated  discontent  with  the  government  of  Agrippa  II.» 
d  the  threatening  multiplication  of  the  Sicarii,  showed  that  everything 
\a  ripening  for  the  final  revolt.2  We  may  be  sure  that  when  the  ship  of 
Iramyttium  sailed  from  Tyre,  St.  Paul  had  seen  his  last  of  the  Holy  Land. 
lom  Macedonia  he  doubtless  went  to  Corinth,  and  he  may  then  have  sailed 
fch  Titus  to  Crete. 

On  the  southern  shores  of  that  legendary  island  he  had  involuntarily 

iched  in  the  disastrous  voyage  from  Myra,  which  ended  in  his  shipwreck 

[Malta.     But  a  prisoner  on  his  way  to  trial,  in  a  crowded  Alexandrian 

hi-vessel  which  only  awaited  the  earliest  opportunity  to  sail,  could  have  had 

t  little  opportunity  to  preach  the  gospel  even  at  the  Fair  Havens  and  Lasaea, 

(1  we  may  at  once  reject  the  idle  suggestion  that  the  Church  of  Crete  had 

pn  first  been  founded.     It  is  probable  that  the  first  tidings  of  Christianity 

been  carried  to  the  island  by  those  Cretan  Jews  who  had  heard  the 

•illing  words  of  St.  Peter  at  Pentecost ;  and  the  insufficiency  of  knowledge 

these  Churches  may  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  these  limited  opportunities, 

well  as  by  the  inherent  defects  of  the  Cretan  character.    The  stormy  shores 

Crete,  and  the  evil  [reputation  of  its  inhabitants  even  from  mythical  days, 

r  well  have  tended  to  deter  the  evangelising  visits  of  the  early  preachers 

Christianity;  and  the  indication  that  the  nascent  faith  of  the  converts 

18  largely  tainted  with  Jewish  superstition  is  exactly  what  we  should  have 

ected.     St.  Paul's  brief  sojourn  in  the  island  with  Titus  was  probably 

first  serious  effort  to  consolidate  the  young,  struggling,  and  imperilled 

urches ;  and  we  can  easily  imagine  that  it  was  the  necessity  of  completing 

anxious  work  which  reluctantly  compelled  the  Apostle  to  leave  his  com- 

uon  behind  him.     The  task  could  not  have  been  left  in  wiser  or  firmer 

ds  than  those  of  one  who  had  already  made  his  influence  felt  and  his 

lority  respected  among  the  prating  and  conceited  sophists  of  turbulent 

rinth.    Those  who  argue  that,  because  Paul  had  but  recently  parted  with 

us,  the  advice  contained  in  the  letter  would  be  superfluous,  are  starting  a 

ely  imaginary  difficulty,  and  one  of  which  the  futility  is  demonstrated  by 

commonest  experiences  of  daily  life.     Objections  of  this  kind  are  simply 

mishing,  and  when  we  are  told  that  the  instructions  given  are  too  vague 

commonplace  to  render  them  of  any  value,  and  that  "  the  pointlessness  of 

directions  must  have  made  them  all  but  worthless  to  an  evangelist,"3  we 

only  reply  that  the  Christian  Church  in  all  ages,  in  spite  of  the  incessant 

lency  to  exalt  dogma  above  simple  practice,  has  yet  accepted  the  Pastoral 

sties  as  a  manual  which  has  never  been  surpassed. 

Jos.  Antt.  xx.  9,  §§  1,  2 ;  Acts  xii.  1—11.  9  Jos.  B.  J.  ii.  14,  §  2. 

3  Davidson,  Inirod.  ii.  129 ;  Reuss,  les  Epitres,  ii  333. 
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From  Crete,  St.  Paul  may  have  returned  byJEphej3us_  and  JTroasio  Maoe 
.  donia.  and_thence  toJ^almatia  and  IUyricnm:1  and  we  learn  from  the  Epistl 
to  Titus  that  he  was  accompanied  by  several  friends,  for  whom  he  found  thi 
amplest  employment  in  missions  to  various  Churches.  He  intended  to  spent 
the  winter  aOJicopolis,  which,  beyond  all  question,  must  be  the  well-knowi 
and  flourishing  city  of  Epirus,  built  by  Augustus  to  commemorate  his  victor 
at  Actium.  When  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  he  was  about  to  sen 
Artemas  or  Tychicus  to  him  in  Crete,  to  continue  the  work  of  organisatio: 
there,  while  Titus  is  directed  to  join  the  Apostle  at  Nicopolis  before  the  winte 
comes  on. 

/How  little  we  really  know  about  Titus  will  be  best  seen  by  the  theorie 
which  attempt  to  identify  him  with  Titus  (or,  Titius)  Justus  (Acts  xviii.  7 
with  Silas,  and  even  with  Timothy !    Though  he  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Act 
—probably  because  he  never  happened  to  be  a  companion  of  the  Apostle  a 
the  same  time  that  Luke  was  with  him — he  seems  to  have  been  one  of  th 
trustiest  and  most  beloved  members  of  the  noble  little  band  of  St.  Paul 
friends  and  disciples.)   As  he  was  a  Greek  by  birth,  St.  Paul,  whose  conveJ 
he  was,  had  chosen  to  take  him  to  Jerusalem  on  that  memorable  visit,  whic 
ended  in  the  recognition  of  Gentile  emancipation  from  the  yoke  of  Mosaism 
If  we  were  right  in  the  conjecture  that  the  generous  self-sacrifice  of  Titus  o 
this  occasion  rescued  Paul  from  a  grievous  struggle,  if  not  from  an  immens 
peril,  we  may  imagine  how  close  would  have  been  the  personal  bond  betwee 
them.     He  had  special  connexions  with  Corinth,  to  which  he  had  three  time 
been  sent  by  the  Apostle  during  the  troubles  of  that  distracted  Church 
The  warm  terms  in  which  St.  Paul  always  speaks  of  him  as  his  brothe 
and  associate,  and  fellow-labourer,  and  the  yearning  anxiety  which  made  hul 
utterly  miserable  when  he  failed  to  meet  him  in  Troas,  show  that  he  was  rl 
ordinary  man ;  and  the  absence  from  this  Epistle  of  the  personal  warning 
and  exhortations  which  are  found  in  those  to  Timothy,  lead  us  to  believe  thi 
Titus  was  the  more  deeply  respected,  even  if  Timothy  were  the  more  tender 
beloved.     The  last  notice  of  him  is  his  visit  to  Dalmatia  during  the  secor 
imprisonment,  and  we  may  feel  the  strongest  confidence  that  this  was  unde 
taken  as  a  special  duty,  and  that  he  did  not  voluntarily  desert  his  friend  ar  ( 
teacher  whom  he  had  so  long  and  faithfully  served.  LThe  Epistle  which  S j 
Paul  addresses  to  him  goes  over  much  the  same  ground  as  that  to  Timoth 
but  with  additional  particulars,  and  in  a  perfectly  independent  manned 
excited  the  warm  admiration  of  Luther,  who  says  of  it :   "  This  is  a  sho 
Epistle,  but  yet  such  a  quintessence  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  composed  i 
such  a  masterly  manner,  that  it  contains  all  that  is  needful  for  Christie 
knowledge  and  life/'     The  subjects  are  touched  upon  in  the  same  easy  as  i 
natural  order  as  in  the  other  Pastoral  Epistles,  and  the  incidental  mention  < 
people  so  entirely  unknown  in  the  circle  of  the  Apostle's  friends  as  Artomi 
and  Zonas,  the  lawyer,  together  with  the  marked  variations  in  the  initial  ai1 

i  Rom.  xv,  19.  *  Gal.  ii.  3;  Tit.  I  4,  ^ Cor.  vii,  viii 
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al  salutations,  are  among  the  many  incidental  circumstances  which  powerfully 
engfchen  the  argument  in  favour  of  its  authenticity. 

/The  greeting  with  which  the  Apostle  opens  is  somewhat  obscure  and 
rolved,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  exact  meaning  of  the  various 
^positions  employed.^)  It  differs  from  all  other  salutations  in  the  phrase  "  a 
ye  of  God,"  instead  of  a  "  a  slave  of  Jesus  Christ/'  and  it  is  marked  by  the 
eminence  of  the  title  Saviour,  which  is  applied  throughout  this  Epistle  both 
■God  and  to  Christ.1 

j "  Paul,  a  slave  of  God,  but  an  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  faith  of  the  elect 
3od  and  the  full  knowledge  of  the  truth  which  is  according  to  godliness,  (based) 
the  hope  of  eternal  life,  which  God,  who  cannot  lie,  promised  before  eternal 
es,  but  manifested  His  word  in  His  own  seasons  in  the  preaching  with  which  I 
i  entrusted  according  to  the  commandment  of  God  our  Saviour — to  Titus,  my 
son  after  the  common  faith,  grace  and  peace,  from  God  our  Father,  and  the 
•d  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour." 

After  this  solemn  greeting  he  proceeds  at  once  to  the  many  practical 
Actions  which  are  the  object  of  his  writing.  J  He  left  Titus  in  Crete  to 
sh  all  necessary  regulations,  and  especially  to  ordain  presbyters  in  every 
who  are  to  be  men  of  irreproachable  character,  and  well-ordered  domestic 

ions,  for  a  "  bishop  "  must  be  blameless  as  God's  steward,  not  self-willed, 

passionate,  and  with  the  other  positive  and  negative  qualifications  which 
Ibas  already  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  Timothy — with  the  addition  that 
Is  to  love  what  is  good,  and  to  hold  fast  the  faithful  word  according  to  the 
traction  he  has  received  that  he  may  be  able  to  exhort  with  healthy  teaching 

to  refute  the  gainsayers.2 

These  opponents  are  described  as  being  disorderly,  prating,  and  self- 
taiving  Jewish  Christians,  who  for  the  sake  of  filthy  lucre  turn  whole 
ilies  upside  down.    To  these,  as  to  the  Cretans  in  general,  St.  Paul  applies 

stinging  line  of  their  fellow-countryman  Epimenides— 

"The  Cretans  are  always  liars,  evil  wild  beasts,  lazy  gluttons,"  8 
pr  which  reason  they  must  be  sharply  rebuked,  that  they  may  be  healthy 

If  the  idea  of  God  the  Father  as  a  Saviour  had  not  occurred  both  in  the  Old 
ament  and  elsewhere  in  St.  Paul,  the  expression  might  fairly  have  been  called 
auline.    But  the  idea  is  distinctly  found  in  1  Cor.  i.  21. 
i.  5—9. 

The  line  is  an  hexameter  from  the  poem  on  "Oracles  "  by  Epimenides,  the  Cretan 
and  philosopher.    It  was  quoted  by  Callimachus,  Hymn  to  Zeus,  8,  and  well  known 
ttiquity  because  it  gave  rise  to  the  syllogistic  catch  known  as  "the Liar.', 
ney  were  among  the  three  very  bad  K's  of  antiquity. 

Kp7jTes,  KamroSojcat,  KiAi/ces,  rpCa  Kairira  JcaKKTra. 

r  their  lying,  Kpijri&iv  meant  "  to  tell  lies  ;w  of  their  ferocity,  gluttony,  drunken- 

and  sensuality,  and  above  all  of  their  greed,  ample  testimonies  are  quoted— 

ttenses  spem  pecuniae  secuti"  (lav.  xliv.  45);   toU  xp^m**™^  wcrirep  *ifpiot$  peAtrrai. 

uwopovirr«5  (Plut.  Paul,  jfimil.  23) ;  Polyb.  vi.  46,  &c.,  and  a  remarkable  epigram  oj 

Alet  Xtjio-tcu.  koX  a\i<j>96pot  ovTt  Sixcuot 

Meursius's  Greta,  and  Wetstein  ad  loc.) 
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in  the  faith,  ceasing  to  heed  Jewish  myths  and  the  commandments  of  m< 
who  turn  away  from  the  truth.1  (Among  these  commandments  there  seem 
have  been  many  distinctions  between  things  clean  and  unclean,  all  of  whit 
the  Apostle  sweeps  aside  in  his  clear  decisive  manner  by  the  deep  truth  th 
to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure  ;^-whereas  nothing  is  or  can  be  pure  to  men 
defiled  mind  and  conscience,  such  as  these,  who,  professing  knowledge  of  Go 
in  deeds  denied  Him,  being  detestable,  and  disobedient,  and  to  every  go< 
deed  reprobate.2 

"  But  speak  thou  the  things  which  become  the  healthy  teaching."  T 
(keynote  of  this  wholesome  teaching  is  sober-mindedness.  Aged  men  are  to  ' 
temperate,  grave,  sober-minded,  sound  in  love,  in  faith,  in  endurance.  Ag 
women  are  to  show  a  sacred  decorum  in  demeanour,  free  from  slander  ai 
intemperance,3  teachers  of  what  is  fair,  that  they  may  train  the  young 
women,  too,  to  be  sober-minded,  ennobling  the  estimate  of  their  Christii 
profession  by  humble,  diligent,  submissive  performance  of  their  home  dutic 
Titus  must  also  exhort  young  men  to  be  sober-minded,  and  in  all  respects 
is  to  set  them  a  pure  example  of  dignity,  and  faithfulness  to  the  truth.  Slav 
are  to  "adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  in  all  things,"  by  sile 
obedience  and  cheerful  honesty. 

"For  God's  grace  was  manifested  bringing  salvation  to  all  men,  training  us 
the  end  that  once  for  all  rejecting  impiety  and  all  worldly  desires,  we  should  live] 
the  present  age  soberly,  and  righteously,  and  godly,  expecting  the  blessed  hope  a: 
manifestation  of  the  glory  of  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,4  who  ga 
Himself  for  us,  that  He  might  ransom  us  from  all  lawlessness,  and  purify  i 
Himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works.  These  things  speak,  and  rehu 
and  exhort  with  all  authority.    Let  no  man  despise  thee."6 

fAfter-4«LS  swift  and  perfect  summary  of  the  Christian  life,  aHka  in  i 
earthly  and  spiritual  aspects,  he  reverts  to  necessary  subjects  for  practic 
exhortation^  Naturally  turbulent,  the  Cretans  are  to  be  constantly  remind 
of  the  duty  of  submission  in  all  things  right  and  good.  Naturally  ferocioi 
they  are  to  be  exhorted  to  meekness  of  word  and  deed  towards  all  men.  I 
even  so  God  showed  gentleness  to  us  when  we  were  living  in  foolish  a 
disobedient  error,  the  slaves  of  various  passions,  in  a  bitter  atmosphere 

1  Possibly  Titus  had  tried  to  regard  these  "  myths  "  as  harmless. 

*  1. 10—16. 

*  ii.  3,  "Not  enslaved  by  much  wine."  On  the  proverbial  intemperance  of  won 
among  the  ancients,  see  Antholog.  xi.  298 ;  Aristoph.  Thesur,  735  and  passim  ;  Ath< 
x.57. 

4  The  question  as  to  whether  these  words  should  be  rendered  as  in  the  text, 
"  our  great  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ"  is  simply  a  critical  question.  The  analc 
of  other  passages  throughout  these  and  other  Epistles  (1  Tim.  i.  1 ;  v.  21 ;  vi.  13 ;  w 
above  all,  ii.  3—5 ;  2  Peter  i.  1 ;  2  Thess.  i.  12 ;  Jude  4,  &c),  and  the  certainty  that  i 
translation  is  not  required  either  by  the  anarthrous  Swtyjp,  or  by  the  word  ine<f>avr),  sh 
that  the  view  taken  by  our  English  Version,  and  the  majority  of  Protestant  and  otl 
versions,  as  well  as  by  many  of  the  ancient  versions,  is  correct. 

*  Which  of  all  the  Fathers  of  the  first  or  second  century  was  in  the  smallest  deg 
capable  of  writing  so  masterly  a  formula  of  Christian  doctrine  and  practice  as#tb 
verses  (ii  11 — 14),  or  the  perfectly  Independent  yet  no  less  memorable  presentation 
Gospel  truth — with  a  completeness  only  too  many-sided  for  sects  and  parties— in 
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Bciprocal  hatred.  "But  when" — and  here  follows  another  concentrated 
ammary  of  Pauline  doctrine  unparalleled  for  beauty  and  completeness— 

"  But  when  the  kindness  and  love  towards  man  of  God  our  Saviour  was  mani- 
jssted,  not  in  consequence  of  works  of  righteousness  which  we  did,  but  according  to 
lis  mercy  He  saved  us,  by  means  of  the  laver  of  regeneration,  and  renewal  by  the 
loly  Ghost,  which  He  poured  upon  us  richly  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour, 
kat  being  justified  by  His  grace  we  might  become  heirs,  according  to  hope,  of 
fcernal  life." 

Faithful  is  the  saying  Wand  in  accordance  with  it  he  desires  Titus  to 
bach  with  due  insistence,  that  all  who  have  believed  may  live  up  to  their  pro- 
assion."  This  teaching  is  fair  and  beneficent,  but  foolish  speculations  and 
iscussions,  2  and  genealogies  and  legalist  disputes  are  vain  and  useless*)  But 
f,  after  one  or  two  admonitions,  a  man  would  not  give  up  his  own  depraved 
ud  wilful  perversities,  then  Titus  is  to  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  him.3 
(The  brief  letter  closes  with  a  few  personal  messages.y  Titus  may  soon  ex- 
ect  the  arrival  of  Artemas  or  Tychicus,4  and  on  the  arrival  of  either,  to  take  up 
is  work,  he  is  with  all  speed  to  join  Paul  at  Nicopolis  for  the  winter.  He  is 
Iso  asked  to  do  anything  he  can  to  further  the  journey  and  meet  the  require- 
ments of  Zenas  the  jurist,6  and  Apollos.     And  St.  Paul  hopes  that  all  our 

—7  ?  Will  any  one  produce  from  Clemens,  or  Hermas,  or  Justin  Martyr,  or  Ignatius, 
i  Polycarp,  or  Irenaeus — will  any  one  even  produce  from  Tertullian,  or  Chrysostom,  or 
asil,  or  Gregory  of  Nyssa — any  single  passage  comparable  for  terseness,  insight,  and 
nastery  to  either  of  these  ?  Only  the  inspired  wisdom  of  the  greatest  of  the  Apostles 
Mild  have  traced  so  divine  a  summary  with  so  unfaltering  a  hand.  If  the  single  chorus 
I  Sophokles  was  sufficient  to  acquit  him  of  senility  —if  the  thin  unerring  line  attested 
le  presence  of  Apelles — if  the  flawless  circle  of  Giotto,  drawn  with  one  single  sweep  of 
is  hand,  was  sufficient  to  authenticate  his  workmanship  and  prove  his  power — surely 
ich  passages  as  these  ought  to  be  more  than  adequate  to  defend  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
[om  the  charge  of  vapidity.  Would  it  not  be  somewhat  strange  if  all  the  great 
hristian  Fathers  of  three  centuries  were  so  far  surpassed  in  power  and  eloquence  by  the 
ipposed  falsarii  who  wrote  the  Epistles  of  the  First  and  Second  Captivity  of  St.  Paul  ? 

1  n.  6  Aoyos  here  refers  to  what  has  gone  before,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  favourite 
>rmula  is  generally  applied,  as  here,  to  expressions  which  have  something  solemn  and 
most  rhythmic  in  the  form  of  their  expression  (1  Tim.  i.  15 ;  iii.  1 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  11 — 
le  analogous  1  Tim.  iii.  16).  Were  the  quotations  from  Lymus  ?  The  contrast  between  the 
^generate  present  and  the  unregenerate  past  is  common  in  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  vi.  11 ;  Gal. 
'.  3 ;  Eph.  ii.  &c.).  If  any  one  were  asked  to  fix  on  two  passages  which  contained  the 
taence  of  all  Pauline  theology  he  would  surely  select  Rom.  iii.  21 — 26  and  Tit.  iii.  5 — 
;  and  the  latter,  though  less  polemical,  is  in  some  respects  more  complete.  Again  I 
ikt  Would  it  not  be  strange  if  the  briefest  yet  fullest  statement  of  his  complete  message 
jiould  come  from  a  spurious  Epistle  ? 

2  St.  Paul  stigmatises  these  sophistic  discussions  as  both  tcevol  andfAaT<uoi — i.e.,  empty 
l  their  nature,  and  void  of  all  results. 

8  alpeVci?  only  occurs  in  1  Cor.  xi.  19;  Gal.  v.  20,  and  means,  not  "heresies,"  but 
ecclesiastical  divisions. M 

4  "Artemas or  Tychicus."  Who  was  Artemas,  or  Artemidorus  ?  That  he,  like  Tro- 
limus  and  Tychicus  (Acts  xx.  4 ;  xxi.  29),  was  an  Ephesian,  we  may  perhaps  conjecture 
om  his  name,  and  Paul  may  have  met  with  him  in  his  recent  visit  to  Ephesus ;  but 
hat  could  possibly  have  induced  a  forger  to  insert  a  totally  unknown  name  like  that  of 
rtemas  ?  or  to  imagine  any  uncertainty  in  the  mind  of  Paul  as  to  which  of  the  two  he 
lould  send  ?    (On  Tychicus,  see  Col.  iv.  7  ;  Eph.  vi.  21.) 

5  Does  this  mean  "  a  lawyer  "  in  the  same  sense  as  vofiofiiSao-icaAo?  in  Luke  v.  17  ?  Was 
5  a  Jewish  scribe,  or  a  Greek  or  Roman  legist  ?  It  is  quite  impossible  to  say  ;  and  who 
as  this  Zenas,  or  Zenodorus  ?  What  should  put  such  a  name  and  such  an  allusion  into 
forger's  mind  ? 
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people  also  will  learn  to  follow  the  example  of  these  kindly  services  to  all  wh< 
require  them,  that  they  may  not  be  unfruitful^"  All  who  are  with  me  salute 
thee^  Salute  those  who  love  us  in  the  faith.     God's  grace  with  you  all.7 

(These  last  three  greetings  have  several  points  of  interest.  They  show  w 
that  Paul,  who  was  soon  to  be  so  sadly  and  unworthily  deserted,  was  stil 
carrying  on  his  manifold  missionary  activities  as  one  in  a  band  of  devotee 
friends)  The  fact  that  they  differ  in  expression  from  every  other  closing 
salutation  is  a  mark  of  authenticity,  because  a  forger  would  have  been  sur< 
to  confine  himself  to  a  servile  and  unsuspicious  repetition  of  one  of  the  f  ornu 
which  occur  elsewhere.  But  what  does  St.  Paul  mean  by  the  remarkable  ex 
pression,  "  let  our  people  also  learn  to  be  forward  in  good  works"?  It  h 
usually  explained  to  mean  "the  other  believers  as  well  as  thou;  "  but  this  ii 
obviously  unsatisfactory.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  sufficient  data  U 
interpret  it  of  the  existence  of  converts  of  Apollos  forming  a  different  bodi 
from  those  of  Paul.  Its  very  obscurity  is  a  sign  that  the  allusion  is  to  som< 
fact  which  was  known  to  the  correspondent,  but  is  unknown  to  us. 

C  Titus  here  disappears  from  Christian  history.  The  rest  of  his  biograph] 
evaporates  into  the  misty  outlines  of  late  ecclesiastical  conjecture  scarcely  t< 
be  dignified  by  the  name  of  tradition.) 
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■*  Christianus  effam  extra  carcerem  saeculo  renuntiavit,  in  carcere  autem  etian 
carceri.     .     .     .     Ipsam  etiam  conversationen  saeculi  et  carceris  comparemus, 
non  plus  in  carcere  spiritus  acquirit,  quam  caro  amittit." — Tbrt.  ad  Mart.  2. 

"  In  a  free  state  Gaius  would  have  found  his  way  to  Bedlam,  and  Nero  ti 
Tyburn." — Freeman,  Essays,  ii.  337. 

Some  of  those  critics  who  have  been  most  hostile  to  the  genuineness  of  tin 
Pastoral  Epistles  have  felt  and  expressed  a  certain  reluctance  to  set  down  tin 
Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  as  the  work  of  a  forger,  and  to  rob  the  world  a 
this  supremely  noble  and  tender  testament  of  the  dying  soldier  of  Christ 
And  some  who  have  rejected  the  two  other  Epistles  have  made  an  exceptioi 
in  favour  of  this.  For  myself  I  can  only  express  my  astonishment  that  an] 
one  who  is  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  Christian  literature  of  the  firs 
two  centuries  to  see  how  few  writers  there  were  who  showed  a  power  evei 
distantly  capable  of  producing  such  a  letter,  can  feel  any  hesitation  as  to  it; 
having  been  written  by  the  hand  of  Paul.  The  Tiibingen  critics  argue  thai 
the  three  Epistles  must  stand  or  fall  together,  and  think  that  the  Firsi 
Epistle  to  Timothy  shows  signs  of  spuriousness,  which  drags  the  other  twt 
letters  into  the  same  condemnation.  Accepting  the  close  relationship  whicl 
binds  the  three  letters  together,  and  seeing  sufficient  grounds  in  the  Firs) 
[Epistle  to  Timothy  and  the  Epistle  to  Titus  to  furnish  at  least  a  very  strona 
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robability  of  their  genuineness,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  probability  is  raised 
>  certainty  by  the  undoubted  genuineness  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy. 
f,  indeed,  St.  Paul  was  never  liberated  from  his  first  Roman  imprisonment, 
ien  the  Pastoral  Epistles  must  be  forgeries ;  for  the  attempts  of  Wieseler 
id  others  to  prove  that  they  might  have  been  written  during  any  part  of  the 
>riod  covered  by  the  narrative  of  the  Acts — during  the  three  years'  stay  at 
jphesus,  for  instance,  or  the  stay  of  eighteen  months  at  Corinth — sink  to  the 
found  not  only  under  the  weight  of  their  own  arbitrary  hypotheses,  but  even 
are  from  the  state  both  of  the  Church  and  of  the  mind  and  circumstances  of 
e  Apostle,  which  these  letters  so  definitely  manifest.  But  as  the  liberation 
d  second  imprisonment  of  St.  Paul  are  decidedly  favoured  by  tradition,  and 
ve  a  most  easy  and  natural  explanation  to  every  allusion  in  these  and  in 
Irlier  Epistles,  and  as  no  single  valid  objection  can  be  urged  against  this  belief, 
plieve  that  there  would  never  have  been  any  attempt  to  disprove  its  possi- 
jity  except  from  the  hardly-concealed  desire  to  get  rid  of  these  letters  and 

I)  truths  to  which  they  bear  emphatic  witness. 
The  allusions  in  the  Second  Epistle,  though  too  fragmentary  and  insig- 
icant  to  have  been  imagined  by  an  imitator,  are  only  allusions,  and  it  is  quite 
psible  that  they  may  not  supply  us  with  sufficient  data  to  enable  us  to 
live  at  any  continuous  narrative  of  events  in  the  Apostle's  history  between 
b  first  and  second  imprisonment.  To  dwell  on  these  events  at  any  length 
iuld  therefore  be  misleading ;  but  it  is  perfectly  allowable  to  construct  an 
bothesis  which  is  simple  in  itself,  and  which  fits  in  with  every  circumstance 
Swhich  any  reference  is  made.  The  probability  of  the  hypothesis,  and  the 
aural  manner  in  which  it  suits  the  little  details  to  which  St.  Paul  refers,  is 
|i  more  of  the  many  indications  that  we  are  dealing  here  with  genuine  letters. 
ijlf,  then,  we  piece  together  the  personal  notices  of  this  Epistle,  they  enable 
a  to  trace  the  further  fortunes  of  St*  Paul  after  the  winter  which  he  spent 
JNicopolis,  in  the  society  of  Titus.  At  his  age,  and  with  his  growing 
■rarities — conscious  too,  as  he  must  have  been,  from  those  inward  intima- 
bi'LS  which  are  rarely  wanting,  that  his  life  was  drawing  to  a  close — it  is  most 
iikely  that  he  should  have  entered  on  new  missions,  and  it  is  certain  that 
Bwould  have  found  more  than  sufficient  scope  for  all  his  energies  in  the 
(feolidation  of  the  many  Greek  and  Eastern  Churches  which  he  had 
hided,  and  in  the  endeavour  to  protect  them  from  the  subtle  leaven  of 
fading  heresies.  The  main  part  of  his  work  was  accomplished.  At 
isalem  and  at  Antioch  he  had  vindicated  for  ever  the  freedom  of  the 
tile  from  the  yoke  of  the  Levitic  Law.  In  his  letters  to  the  Romans  and 
itians  he  had  proclaimed  alike  to  Jew  and  Gentile  that  we  are  not  under 
Law,  but  under  grace.  He  had  rescued  Christianity  from  the  peril  of 
g  away  into  a  Jewish  sect,  only  distinguishable  from  Judaism  by  the 
pted  fulfilment  of  Messianic  hopes.  Labouring  as  no  other  Apostle  had 
ared,  he  had  preached  the  Gospel  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  world,  from 
salem  to  Rome,  and  perhaps  even  as  far  as  Spain.  During  the  short 
of  twenty  years  he  had  proclaimed  Christ  crucified  to  the  simple 
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Pagans  of  Lycaonia,  the  fickle  fanatics  of  Galatia,  the  dreamy  mystics 
Phrygia,  the  vigorous  colonists  of  Macedonia,  the  superficial  dilettanti 
Athens,  the  sensual  and  self-satisfied  traders  of  Corinth,  the  semi-barbar< 
natives  of  Dalmatia,  the  ill-reputed  islanders  of  Crete,  the  slaves  $ 
soldiers  and  seething  multitudes  of  Rome.  He  had  created  the  terminolq 
he  had  formulated  the  truths  of  Christianity.  It  had  been  his  rare  blessedn 
to  serve  the  Gospel  at  once  as  an  active  missionary  and  as  a  profound  thinl 
The  main  part  of  his  work  was  done.  There  was  no  further  danger  to 
apprehended  from  "  them  of  the  circumcision,'*  or  from  "  certain  who  ca 
from  James."  New  dangers  were  arising,  but  their  worst  developments 
far  in  the  future.1  As  Karl  the  Great  burst  into  tears  when,  after  a  life  sp 
in  subjugating  Lombards  and  Saxons,  he  saw  in  the  offing  the  barques  of  I 
pirate  Norsemen,  and  knew  that  they  would  never  give  much  trouble  in 
own  days,  but  wept  to  think  of  the  troubles  which  they  would  cause  hereaf I 
so  Paul  felt  the  presentiment  of  future  perils  from  the  Essenic  eleme 
which  were  destined  to  ripen  into  Gnosticism,  but  he  did  not  live  to  witn 
their  full  development.  His  desire  would  be,  not  to  attempt  the  f oundat 
of  new  Churches,  but  to  forewarn  and  to  strengthen  the  beloved  Churc 
which  he  had  already  founded. 

And  therefore,  after  he  left  Nicopolis,  he  would  naturally  travel  back 
Bercea,  Thessalonica,  Philippi,  and  so  by  Neapolis  to  Troas,  where  he  sta; 
in  the  house  of  a  disciple  named  Carpus.     Here  it  was  that  the  final  crisij 
his  fate  seems  to  have  overtaken  him.     It  is  at  least  a  fair  conjecture  thai 
would  not  have  left  at  the  house  of  Carpus  his  precious  books,  and  the  cl 
which  was  so  necessary  to  him,  unless  his  departure  had  been  hastyj 
perhaps  involuntary.     His  work  and  his  success  in  that  town  had  been  si 
ciently  marked  to  attract  general  attention,  and  it  was  exactly  the  kind 
town  in  which  he  might  have  been  liable  to  sudden  arrest.     Since  Ne 
persecution  of  the  Christians,  they  must  have  been  more  or  less  the  obj< 
of    hatred  and    suspicion  throughout  the    Empire,  and  especially  m~ 
provincial  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  which  were  ever  prone  to  flatter  the  Empe 
because  their  prosperity,  and  sometimes  almost  their  existence,  depended 
his  personal  favour.     Any  officer  eager  to  push  himself  into  notice,  any  an 
Jew,  any  designing  Oriental,  might  have  been  the  cause  of  the  Aposi 
arrest ;  and  if  it  took  place  at  Troas,  especially  if  it  were  on  some  pre 
suggested  by  Alexander  the  coppersmith,  or  connected  with  St.  Paul's  1 
and  active  work  at  Ephesus,  he  would,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  1| 
been  sent  under  guard  to  Ephesus  to  be  judged  by  the  Proconsul.    "W  a 
awaiting  his  trial  there  he  would,  of  course,  have  been  put  in  prison ;  and* 
fact  that  his  place  of  imprisonment  is  still  pointed  out  among  the  rum \t 
Ephesus,  although  no  imprisonment  at  Ephesus  is  directly  mentioned ji 
Scripture,  adds  perhaps  a  slight  additional  probability  to  these  conjectc 
It  was  here  that  he  experienced  at  the  hands  of  Onesiphorus  the  kind 


„.  *  2  Tim.  iii.  1,  ivm^vomax  xcupoi  \a\^tvft 
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which  was  continued  to  him  at  Rome,1  and  to  which  he  alludes  with  a 
gratitude  all  the  more  heartfelt,  because  very  shortly  afterwards  Onesiphorus 
Seems  to  have  died. — ~~" 

From  the  trial  at  Ephesus,  where  his  cause  might  have  suffered  from 
local  prejudices,  he  may  once  more  have  found  it  necessary  to  appeal  to 
Caesar.  Barea  Soranus,  the  then  Proconsul,  may  have  been  glad,  as  Pliny 
afterwards  was  in  Bithynia,  to  refer  the  case  to  thePiighest  tribunal.  Timothy 
would  naturally  desire  to  accompany  him,  but  at  that  time  the  Apostle — still 
sanguine,  still  accompanied  by  other  friends,  still  inclined  to  believe  that  his 
life,  which  had  long  been  valueless  to  himself,  might  be  saved  from  human 
riolence,  however  near  might  be  its  natural  close — thought  it  necessary  to 
leave  his  friend  at  Ephesus  to  brave  the  dangers,  and  fulfil  the  duties  of 
that  chief  pastorate,  respecting  which  he  had  recently  received  such 
Barnest  instructions.  It  was  natural  that  they  should  part  with  deep  emotion 
it  a  time  so  perilous  and  under  circumstances  so  depressing.  St.  Paul* 
sitting  in  his  dreary  and  desolate  confinement  at  Rome,  recalls  with  gratitude 
the  streaming  tears  of  that  farewell,  which  proved  how  deeply  his  affection 
was  requited  by  the  son  of  his  heart.  In  all  his  wanderings,  in  all  his 
sickness,  in  all  his  persecutions,  in  all  his  .imprisonments,  in  all  his  many  and 
titter  disappointments,  the  one  spot  invariably  bright,  the  one  permanent 
Consolation,  the  one  touch  of  earthly  happiness,  had  been  the  gentle  com- 
wmionship,  the  faithful  attendance,  the  clinging  affection  of  this  Lycaonian, 
pouth.  For  St.  Paul's  sake,  for  the  Gospel's  sake,  he  had  left  his  mother,  and 
lis  home,  and  his  father's  friends,  and  had  cheerfully  accepted  the  trying  life, 
*f  a  despised  and  hunted  missionary.  By  birth  a  Greek,  he  had  thrown  in 
lis  lot  by  circumcision  with  the  Jew,  by  faith  with  the  Christian  ;  and  hia; 
ligh  reward  on  earth  had  been,  not  the  shadow  of  an  immortal  honour,  but  the 
bbstance  of  lofty  service  in  the  cause  of  the  truth  which  was  to  subdue  the 
rorld.  The  affection  between  him  and  the  Apostle  began  in  the  spiritual, 
onship  of  conversion,  and  was  cemented  by  community  of  hopes  and  perils 
mtil  it  had  become  one  of  the  strongest  ties  in  life.  For  troubled  years  they 
tad  cheered  each  other's  sorrows  in  the  midst  of  painful  toils.  The  very 
ifference  in  their  age,  the  very  dissimilarity  of  their  characters,  had  buti 
lade  their  love  for  each  other  more  sacred  and  more  deep.  The  ardent, 
npetuous,  dominant  character  and  intense  purpose  of  the  one,  found  its 
omplement  and  its  repose  in  the  timid,  yielding,  retiring,  character  of  the 
ther.  What  Melancthon  was  to  Luther,  whom  Luther  felt  that  ho  could  not 
rnre,  and  for  whose  life  when  all  hope  seemed  over  he  stormed  heaven  with 
assionate  and  victorious  supplication,* — that  and  more  than  that  was  the 
omparatively  youthful  Timothy  to  the  more  tried  and  lonely  Paul. 

1  2  Tim.  1.  18,  o<ra cv *E<p4*<e Soixtfw»<re,  "how  many  acts  of  service  he  rendered"  to 
aul  and  others.  Wieseler's  inference  that  Onesiphorus  was  a  deacon  is  hardly  sup- 
brted  by  so  general  a  verb. 

3  "  AHda  musste  mir  unser  Herr  Gott  herhalten.  Denn  ten  rieb  Ihm  die  Ohren  mit 
len  promissionibus  exaudiendarum  preoum."    (Luther.) 
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We  may  hope  that  the  Apostle,  now  once  more  a  prisoner,  was  not  alone 
when  he  left  Ephesus  to  cross  the  Mediterranean  for  the  last  time.  Titus 
and  Tychicus1  had  probably  accompanied  him  from  Nicopolis;  Demas  may 
have  joined  him  at  Thessalonica,  Luke  at  Philippi ;  and  Trophimus,  unde 
terred  by  his  past  dangers  at  Jerusalem,  volunteered  to  accompany  him  from 
the  Ionian  capital.  But  the  kindly  intentions  of  the  latter  were  frustrated, 
for  he  fell  ill  at  Miletus,  and  there  the  sad  little  band  of  Christians  had  to 
leave  him  when  the  vessel  started.2  Erastus,  if  he  was  with  him  at  Ephesus, 
stayed  behind  when  they  reached  his  native  Corinth. 

Of  the  particulars  of  the  voyage  we  know  nothing.  It  may  very  possibly 
have  been  from  Ephesus  to  Cenchreae,  over  the  Diolkos  to  Lechaeum,  and 
then  along  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  and  across  the  Adriatic  to  Brundisium,  whence 
the  prisoner,  his  guards  and  his  companions,  would  make  their  dreary  way 
along  the  great  Appian  road  to  Home.  This  time  no  disciples  met  them  at 
the  Appii  Forum  or  the  Three  Taverns,  nor  could  anything  have  well  occurred 
to  make  Paul  thank  God  and  take  courage.  The  horrible  Neronian  persecu 
tion  had  depressed,  scattered,  and  perhaps  decimated  the  little  Christian 
community;  and  the  Jews,  who  had  received  Paul  at  the  time  of  his  first 
imprisonment  with  an  ostentatiously  indifferent  neutrality,  had  been  trans- 
formed since  then — partly,  no  doubt,  by  the  rumours  disseminated  by  emissaries 
from  Jerusalem,  and  partly  by  the  mutual  recriminations  after  the  fire  of 
Eome — into  the  bitterest  and  most  unscrupulous  enemies.  On  the  formal 
occasion,  after  a  short  detention  in  the  Praetorian  camp,  St.  Paul  had  been 
allowed  to  live  in  his  own  lodging ;  and  even  if  this  had  been  in  the  humblest 
purlieus  of  the  Trastevere,  among  the  Jewish  vendors  of  sulphur  matches  and 
cracked  pottery,3  it  had  still  been  his  own,  and  had  allowed  him  to  continue, 
in  a  sphere  however  restricted,  his  efforts  at  evangelisation.  But  Christianity 
was  now  suspected  of  political  designs,  and  was  practically  reduced  to  a  reUgio 
illicita.  This  time  he  had  no  kindly-disposed  Lysias  to  say  a  good  word  for 
him,  no  friendly  testimonies  of  a  Festus  or  an  Agrippa  to  produce  in  his 
favour.  The  government  of  Nero,  bad  almost  from  the  first,  had  deteriorated 
year  by  year  with  alarming  rapidity,  and  at  this  moment  it  presented  a  spectacle 
of  awful  cruelty  and  abysmal  degradation  such  as  has  been  rarely  witnessed 
by  the  civilised  world.    While  an  honest  soldier  like  Burrus  held  the  high 

1  Hence  we  infer  that  Artemas,  and  not  Tychicus,  had  been  Bent  to  replace  Titus  at 
Crete ;  and  the  mention  of  the  name  Artemas  first  in  Tit.  iii.  12  is  yet  another  of  the 
numberless  subtle  traces  of  genuineness. 

2  This  incidental  allusion  (most  unlike  a  forger)  throws  a  valuable  light,  as  also  does 
the  almost  fatal  illness  of  Epaphroditus  at  Rome,  on  the  limitation  which  the  Apostles 
put  on  the  exercise  of  any  supernatural  gift  of  healing.  It  is,  further,  an  insuperable 
stumblingblock  in  the  way  of  every  possible  theory  which  denies  the  second  imprisonment. 
Some  have  suggested  a  desperate  alteration  of  the  text  to  MeAiVfl,  and  Schrader  is  content 
with  the  preposterous  fiction  of  a  Miletus  in  Crete!  But  why  should  St.  Paul  tell 
Timothy  that  Trophimus  was  sick  at  Miletus?  For  the  same  reason  that  a  person  writing 
to  London  might,  even  in  these  days  of  rapid  communication,  tell  a  correspondent  that 
their  common  friend  was  ill  at  Southend.  Miletus  was  more  then  thirty  miles  from  * 
Ephesus,  and  Trophimus  might  be  ill  for  months  without  Timothy  knowing  of  it» 

"  '  But  see  supra,  p.  582. 
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post  of  Praetorian  Prsef  ect,  a  political  prisoner  was  at  least  sure  that  he  would 
lot  be  treated  with  wanton  severity ;  but  with  a  Tigellinus  in  that  office — a 
Kgellinus  whose  foul  hands  were  still  dripping  with  Christian  blood,  and 
rhoso  foul  life  was  stained  through  and  through  with  every  form  of  detestable 
rickedness— what  could  be  expected  P  We  catch  but  one  glance  of  this  last 
mprisonment  before  the  curtain  falls,  but  that  glimpse  suffices  to  show  how 
lard  it  was.  Through  the  still  blackened  ruins  of  the  city,  and  amid  the 
iqualid  misery  of  its  inhabitants — perhaps  with  many  a  fierce  scowl  turned 
n  the  hated  Christian — Paul  passed  to  his  dungeon,  and  there,  as  the  gate 
langed  upon  him,  he  sat  down,  chained  night  and  day,  without  further  hope 
-a  doomed  man. 

To  visit  him  now  was  no  longer  to  visit  a  man  against  whom  nothing 
)rious  was  charged,  and  who  had  produced  a  most  favourable  impression  on 
le  minds  of  all  who  had  been  thrown  into  relation  with  him.  It  was  to  visit 
le  bearer  of  a  name  which  the  Emperor  and  his  minions  affected  to  detest ; 
was  to  visit  the  ringleader  of  those  who  were  industriously  maligned  as  the 
ithors  of  a  calamity  more  deadly  than  any  which  had  afflicted  the  city  since 
s  destruction  by  the  Gauls.  Merely  to  be  kind  to  such  a  man  was  regarded 
;  infamous.  No  one  could  do  it  without  rendering  himself  liable  to  the 
>arse  insolence  of  the  soldiers.1  Nay,  more,  it  was  a  service  of  direct  political 
aiger.  Rome  swarmed  with  spies  who  were  ready  to  accuse  any  one  of 
csa  majestas  on  the  slightest  possible  occasion.  Now  who  but  a  Christian 
Duld  visit  a  Christian  P  What  could  any  respectable  citizen  have  to  do 
ith  the  most  active  propagandist  of  a  faith  which  had  at  first  been  ignored 

contemptible,  but  which  even  calm  and  cultivated  men  were  beginning  to 
gard  as  an  outrage  against  humanity  ?3  And  if  any  Christian  were  charged 
th  being  a  Christian  on  the  ground  of  his  having  visited  St.  Paul,  how  could 

deny  the  charge,  and  how,  without  denying  it,  could  he  be  saved  from 
burring  the  extremest  danger  ? 

Under  these  circumstances  the  condition  of  the  Apostle  was  very  different 

>m  what  it  had  been  three  years  before.     His  friends  had  then  the  freest 

cess  to  him,  and  he  could  teach  Christ  Jesus  with  all  boldness  undisturbed. 

>w  there  were  few  or  no  friends  left  to  visit  him;  and  to  teach  Jesus  Christ 

is  death.     He  knew  the  human  heart  too  well  to  be  unaware  how  natural 

was  that  most  men  should  blush  to  associate  themselves  with  him  and  his 

lain.      One  by  one  his  Asiatic  friends  deserted  him.3     The  first  to  leave 

In  were  Phygellus  and  Hermogenes.4    Then  the  temptations  of  the  present 

■arse  of  things,  the  charm  of  free  and  unimperilled  life,  were  too  much  for 

ftmas,  and  he  too — though  he  had  long  been  his  associate — now  forsook  him, 

f l  See  Juv.  Sat.  xvi.  8—12. 

*  "  Odio  generis  hiimani  convicti  sunt."    (Tac.  Ann.  xv.  44 ;  cf.  H.  v.  5.) 
1*2  Tim.  i.  15. 

li 4  Nothing  whatever  is  known  of  these  two.  In  later  days  the  Christians,  under  the 
less  of  persecution,  had  learnt  their  lessons  better,  so  that  their  tender  faithfulness 
I  one  another  in  distress  excited  the  eavious  astonishment  of  Pagans  (Lucian,  De  Morie 
Ir^r.  §  13). 
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Orescens  departed,  perhaps  on  some  necessary  mission,  to  the  Churches  of 
Galatia,  and  Titus  to  those  of  Dalmatia.  He  had  dispatched  Tychicus  to 
Ephesus  shortly  before  he  wrote  this  letter.  One  friend  alone  was  with  him 
—the  beloved  physician,  the  faithful,  unobtrusive,  cultivated  Luke.1  Of 
hardship  Paul  recked  nothing;  he  had  spent  a  life  of  endless  hardship,  and 
had  learnt  a  complete  independence  of  the  outward  elements  of  comfort;  but 
to  one  situated  as  he  was,  and  liable  to  constant  pain,  to  be  utterly  companion, 
less  would  have  been  a  trial  too  hard  to  bear. 

A  single  happy  unexpected  visit  broke  the  continuity  of  his  loneliness,  and 

cheered  him  amid  the  sense  of  desertion.    The  good-hearted  Ephesian  Onesi. 

phorus,  who  had  already  made  himself  conspicuous  among  the  Christians  ol 

his  native  city  by  his  active  kindliness,  came  to  Rome.     He  knew  that  St 

Paul  was  somewhere  in  that  city  as  a  prisoner,  and  he  rose  above  the  tunic 

selfishness  of  his  fellow-countrymen.     He  set  about  searching  for  the  captive 

Jew.    In  a  city  thronged  with  prisoners,  and  under  a  government  rife  witl 

suspicions,  upon  which  it  acted  with  the  most  cynical  unscrupulousness,  it  wat 

by  no  means  a  safe  or  pleasant  task  to  find  an  obscure,  aged,  and  deeply 

implicated  victim.      Had  Onesiphorus  been  less  in  earnest,  it  would  have 

been  easy  for  him  to  make  an  excuse  to  other  Christians,  and  to  his  owi 

conscience,  that  he  had  not  known  where  Paul  was,  and  that  he  had  looke( 

for  him  but  could  not  find  him.    But  he  would  not  abandon  his  earnest  searcl 

until  it  led  him  to  the  side  of  the  Apostle.2    Nor  was  he  content  with  a  singl. 

visit     Glad  to  face  the  shame  and  scorn  of  befriending  one  whose  conditio] 

was  now  so  abject,  he  came  to  the  Apostle  again  and  again,  and  refreshed  hi 

soul  with  that  very  consolation— the  sense  of  human  sympathy-f  or  which  moa 

of  all  it  yearned.3   Probably  the  death  of  this  true  and  warm-hearted  Ephesiai 

took  place  at  Rome,  for  St.  Paul  utters  a  fervent  wish  that  he  may  find  mere; 

of  the  Lord  in  the  great  day,  and  in  writing  to  Timothy  he  sends  a  greeting  t 

his  household,  but  not  to  him.4    The  tone  of  intense  gratitude  which  breathe 

through  the  few  verses  in  which  the  Apostle  alludes  to  him  makes  us  feel  tta 

the  brave  and  loving  f riendliness  of  this  true  brother,  contrasted  as  it  was  wife 

the  cowardly  defection  of  the  other  Asiatics,  was  the  brightest  gleam  of  hgl 

which  f  ell  on  the  dense  gloom  of  the  second  imprisonment. 

At  last  the  time  came  when  the  Apostle  had  to  stand  before  the  grea 
Roman  tribunal.  What  was  called  in  Roman  law  the  prima  actio  came  on 
The  Scriptures  were  written  with  other  objects  than  to  gratify  our  cunosit 
with  the  details  of  historic  scenes,  however  memorable  or  however  importan 

i  mere  was  Aristarchus  (Acts  xxvii.  2 ;  Col.  It.  10 ;.  Phil  24)  ?  We  cannot  tell ;  bi 
bis  name  would  not  have  been  omitted  by  an  ingenious  imitator. 

2  2  Tim.  i  17,  (nrouSaiorepov  €&T*j<reV  fie  kcu  elptv. 

s  2  Tim.  i.  16,  iroWd^  ^  kvi^frv.  .  *  ^J*-  7 '  xf ■        ,    ,„  T-      ,    # 

*  Such  certainly  seems  to  be  the  natural  meaning  of  irpum,  a7roXoVia  {I  Hm.  iv.  k 
and  iUs  not  cerla  n  that  this  method  of  procedure  and  the  amplwtw  or  comperemlinat  , 
fed  be  I  Tntke\y  abandoned.     In  these  matters  the  mere  caprice  of  the  ^P™«  J I 
+w  h*<\  hn  hA  consulted.    It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  Trpumj  airoXoyia  may  r«>ier  w* 
^t  ^oMhe^Uctment^ince  Nero  had  introduced  the  custom  of  heart**  r* 
count  separately. 
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tat  which  God  has  revealed  to  us  in  Scripture  is  rather  the  ceconomy — the 

adual  unfolding  and  dispensation — of  His  eternal  scheme  for  the  salvation 

mankind,  than  the  full  biography  of  those  whose  glory  it  was  to  be  en- 

isted  with  the  furtherance  of  His  designs.    Eagerly  should  we  have  desired 

know  the  details  of  that  trial,  but  Si  Paul  only  tells  us  a  single  particular. 

s  silence  once  more  illustrates  the  immense  difference  between  ancient  and 

dern  correspondence.     A  modern,  in  writing  to  a  dear  friend,  would  have 

3n  sure  to  give  him  some  of  the  details,  which  could  hardly  fail  to  interest 

n.  It  may  be  said  that  these  details  might  have  been  supplied  by  the  bearer 

the  letter.    It  may  be  so ;  but  if  we  judge  St.  Paul  by  his  own  writings, 

by  the  analogy  of  other  great  and  spiritually-minded  men,  we  should 

er  that  personal  matters  of  this  kind  had  but  little  interest  for  him. 

customed  to  refer  perpetually  to  his  high  spiritual  privileges — digressing 

essantly  to  the  fact  of  his  peculiar  Apostolate — he  yet  speaks  but  little, 

1  never  in  detail,  of  the  outward  incidents  of  his  life.     They  did  but  belong 

the  world's  passing  show,  to  the  things  which  were  seen  and  evanescent. 

ro  vivid  touches  alone  reveal  to  us  the  nature  of  the  occasion.    One  is  the 

plorable  fact  that  not  a  single  friend  had  the  courage  to  stand  by  his 

He  had  to  defend  himself  single-handed.    No  patronus  would  encourage 

1,  no  advocatus  plead  his  cause,  no  deprecator  say  a  word  in  his  favour. 

b  man  took  his  place  by  my  side  to  help  me ;  all  abandoned  me ;  God 

give  them."     The  other  is  that  even  at  that  supreme  moment,  with  the 

o  of  the  threatening  tyrant  fixed  loweringly  upon  him,  and  the  axed  fasces 

the  lictors  gleaming  before  his  eyes,  his  courage  did  not  quail.     If  man 

sook  him,  God  strengthened  him.    If  even  Luke  left  him  to  face  the 

rt  alone,  the    Lord  Himself  stood  by  him.    He  spoke,  and  spoke  in 

nanner  worthy  of  his  cause.    How  much  heathen  literature  would  we 

sly  sacrifice  for  even  a  brief  sketch  of  that  speech  such  as  Luke  could 

well  have  given  us  had  he   only  been  present!     How  supreme  would 

e  been  the  interest  of  a  defence  uttered  by  St.  Paul  in  the  Roman 

tun,  or  in  a  Roman  basilica !     Alas !  the  echoes  of  his  words  have  died 

iy  for  ever.    We  only  know  what  he  who  uttered  it  tells  us  of  it.     But  he 

satisfied  with  it.     He  felt  that  the  Lord  had  strengthened  him  in  order 

t,  through  his  instrumentality,  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  might  be  ful- 

)d  to  the  uttermost,  and  that  all  the  Gentiles  might  hear  it.    And  he  was 

cessful — successful,  we  cannot  doubt,  not  merely  that  he  might  prolong  his 

s  in  useless  and  hopeless  misery,  but  for  some  high  design,  and  perhaps 

tyng  other  reasons  that  he  might  leave  us  his  last  precious  thoughts  in  the 

jkond  Epistle  to  his  dearest  convert.     But  the  danger  had  been  imminent, 

■I  the  too-certain  result  was  only  postponed.     "  I  was  rescued,"  he  says, 

Wit  of  the  lion's  mouth."     Each  juror  received  three  voting  tablets — one 

P'ked  with  A.,  for  Absolvo ;  another  with  C,  for  Condemno ;  and  a  third  with 

IL,  for  Non  liquet,  or  il  not  proven."    The  majority  of  votes  had  been  of  the 

id  description,  and  the  result  had  been  the  ampliatio,  or  postponement  of 

1  trial  for  the  production  of  further  evidence.  But  St.  Paul  was  not  deceived 
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by  any  fake  hopes.  "  I  was  rescued  out  of  the  lion's  mouth.  The  Lord  sha 
deliver  me  "— *not  necessarily  from  death  or  danger,  but — "  from  every  ev 
work,1  and  shaii  save  me  unto  His  heavenly  kingdom."  Death  by  martyrdoi 
was  no  such  "  evil  work;  "2  from  that  he  did  not  expect  to  be  saved — nay,  1 
knew,  and  probably  even  hoped,  that  through  that  narrow  gate  an  entrain 
might  be  ministered  unto  him  abundantly  into  Christ's  heavenly  kingdom 
But  he  must  have  passed  through  perilous  and  exciting  hours,  or  he  won] 
have  hardly  used  that  metaphor  of  the  lion's  mouth,3  prompted  perhaps  by 
reminiscence  of  the  powerful  image  of  the  shepherd  prophet, "  As  the  shephei 
tears  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  lion  two  legs  and  the  piece  of  an  ear."4 

But  who  was  the  lion?  Was  it  Satan  P6  or  Helius  the  Praefect  of  tl 
city  ?  or  Nero  ? 6  or  is  the  expression  a  merely  general  one  P  Even  if  s 
it  is  not  impossible  that  he  may  have  pleaded  his  cause  before  Nero  himsel 
The  power  of  deciding  causes  had  been  one  which  the  Roman  Emperors  h 
jealously  kept  in  their  own  hands ;  and  if  the  trial  took  place  in  the  spring 
A.D.  66,  Nero  had  not  yet  started  for  Greece,  and  would  have  been  alino 
certain  to  give  personal  attention  to  the  case  of  one  who  had  done  more  th* 
any  living  man  to  spread  the  name  of  Christ.  Nero  had  been  intensely  anxioi 
to  fix  on  the  innocent  Christians  the  stigma  of  that  horrible  conflagratio 
of  which  he  himself  had  been  dangerously  suspected,  and  the  mere  suspicii 
of  which,  until  averted  into  another  channel,  had  gone  far  to  shake  even  I 
imperial  power.  And  now  the  greatest  of  the  Christians — the  very  coryphfo 
of  the  hated  sect— stood  chained  before  him.  He  to  whom  popularity,  forfeit 
in  part  by  his  enormous  crimes,  had  become  a  matter  of  supreme  important 
saw  how  cheaply  it  could  be  won  by  sacrificing  a  sick,  deserted,  aged,  fetter* 
prisoner,  for  whom  no  living  soul  would  speak  a  word,  and  who  was  evident 
regarded  with  intense  hatred  by  Gentiles  from  Asia,  by  the  dense  rabble 
the  city,  and  by  Jews  from  every  quarter  of  the  world.  Cicero  has  preserv 
for  us  a  graphic  picture  of  the  way  in  which,  nearly  a  century  and  a  h 
before  this  time,  a  screaming,  scowling,  gesticulating  throng  of  Jews,  unc 
terred  by  soldiers  and  lictors,  surrounded  with  such  threatening  demonstrate 
the  tribunal  before  which  their  oppressor,  Flaccus,  was  being  tried,  that  1 
as  his  advocate,  though  he  had  been  no  less  a  person  than  a  Roman  Cons 
and  "  father  of  his  country,"  was  obliged  to  plead  in  low  tones  for  fear 
their  fury.    If  in  B.C.  59  the  Romish  Jews  could  intimidate  even  a  Cicero 

i  From  all  that  can  be  really  called  ironjpoV.    "  Liberabit  me  ne  (pid  agam  "  (and 
may  add,  ne  quid  patiar)  "  Christiano,  ne  quid  Apostolo  indignum '  (Grot.). 

2  "  Decollabitur  ?  liberabitur,  liberante  Domino  "  (Bengel).    It  would  be  difficult 
me  to  exaggerate  my  admiration  for  this  truly  great  commentator.     On  the  follow 
words,  "to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever,"  he  remarks,  "Doxologiam  pant  sp 
quanto  majorem  res." 

3  2  Tim.  iv.  17.  m     .  —  ;";  __.,      .     1ttV 
<  Amos  iii.  12.    Of.  «*Sirio*  tow  AeWo?,  referring  to  Xerxes  (Apocr.  JLstn.  xiv.  W). 

•  Aeoira  vL  tov  N«'pcova  <faert  Si*  to  0ijpuo5«  (Ohrys.).      Wftajicev  o  X«W  (of  the  death 

Tiberius)  (Jos.  Antt.  xviii.  6,  §  10);  but  here  Xe'ovros-  has  no  article.  The  metaphor 
probably  general,  as  in  Ps-  xxii.  21.  Esther  is  said  to  have  cried,  Save  me  from  i 
lion's  mouth,"  when  sfce  went  to  Ahasuerus  {Megillah,  f.  15,  2). 
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teir  batted  to  a  Flaccus,  is  it  likely  that  they  would  hare  abstained  from 
fstde  demonstrations  against  an  enemy  so  detested  and  so  perfectly  defence- 
psasStPaulP  ' 

>  Paul  before  Nero!  if  indeed  it  was  so,  what  a  conttast  does  the  juxta- 
jsition  of  two  such  characters  suggest-the  one  the  vilest  and  most  wicked, 
,e  other  the  best  and  noblest  of  mankind !  Het e,  indeed,  we  see  two  t aces, 
[o  civilisations,  two  religions,  two  histories,  two  aeons  btought  face  to  face 
>ro  summed  up  to  his  own  person  the  might  of  legions  apparently  invincible;' 
iul  petsomfied  that  more  ittesistible  weakness  which  shook  the  wot  Id  The 
!e  showed  the  very  crown  and  flower  of  luxurious  vice  and  guilto  splendour: 
h  other  the  earthly  misery  of  the  happiest  saints  of  God.  In  the  one  we  see 
()  incarnate  Nemesis  of  past  degradation ;  in  the  other  the  glorious  prophecy 
j Christian  sainthood.  The  one  was  the  deified  autocrat  of  Paganism;  the 
er  the  abject  ambassador  of  Christ.  The  emperor's  diadem  was  now  cou- 
nted for  the  first  time  by  the  Cross  of  the  Victim  before  which,  ere  three 
|ttuties  were  over,  it  was  destined  to  succumb. 

Nero,  not  yet  thirty  years  of  age,  was  stained  through  and  through  with 
,ty  possible i  crime,  and  steeped  to  the  very  lips  in  every  nameless  degrade 
i.    Of  all  the  black  and  damning  iniquities  against  which,  as  St.  Paul  had 
bu  to  remmd  his  heathen  converts,  the  wrath  of  God  for  ever  burns,  there 
b  scarcely  one  of  which  Nero  had  not  been  guilty.    A  wholesale  robber, 
ntiiess  despot,  an  intriguer,  a  poisoner,  a  murderer,  a  matricide,  a  liar 
oward,  a  drunkard,  a  glutton,  incestuous,  unutterably  depraved,  his  evil 
I  debased  nature-of  which  even  Pagans  had  spoken  as  "a  mixture  of 
*Land  mud"— had  sought  abnormal  outlets  to  weary,  if  it  could  not 
s,  its  insatiable  proclivity  to  crime.     He  was  that  last  worst  specimen 
human  wickedness— a  man  who,  not  content  with  every  exists  form 
vice  and  sin  in  which  the  taint  of  human  nature  had  found  a  vent 
become  "an  inventor  of  evil  things."     He  had  usurped  a  throne-  he 
poisoned,  under  guise  of  affection,  the  noble  boy  who  was  its  legitimate 
I  he  had  married  the  sister  of  that  boy,  only  to  break  her  heart  by  his 
tehty,  and  finally  to  order  her  assassination;  he  had  first  planned  the 
^er,  then  ordered  the  execution,  of  his  own  mother,  who,  however  deep 
,  guilt,  had  yet  committed  her  many  crimes  for  love  of  him;  he  had 
cherously  sacrificed  the  one   great  general  whose  victories  gave  any 
re  to  his  reign;  among  other  murders,  too  numerous  to  count,  he  had 
^red  the  deaths  of  the  bravo  soldier  and  the  brilliant  philosopher  who 
J  striven  to  guide  his  wayward  and  intolerable  heart;  he  had  disgraced 
ferial  authority  with  every  form  of  sickening  and  monstrous  folly;  he  had 
*ged  the  charm  of  youth  and  the  natural  dignity  of  manhood  through  the 
J  lowest  mire ;  he  had  killed  by  a  kick  the  worthless  but  beautiful  woman 
m  he  had  torn  from  her  own  husband  to  be  his  second  wife;  he  had 
iced  his  own  capital  to  ashes,  and  buffooned,  and  fiddled,  and  sung  with 
packed  voice  in  public  theatres,  regardless  of  the  misery  and  starvation 
imousands  of  its  ruined  citizens;  he  had  charged  his  incendiarism  upon 
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the  innocent  Christians,  and  tortured  them  to  death  by  hundreds  in  hideoi 
martyrdoms ;  he  had  done  his  best  to  render  infamous  his  rank,  his  countr 
his  ancestors,  the  name  of  Roman — nay,  even  the  very  name  of  man. 

And  Paul  had  spent  his  whole  life  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  and  the  practit 

of  holiness.     Even  from  boyhood  a  grave  and  earnest  student  of  the  Law 

God,  he  surpassed  in  learning  and  faithfulness  all  the  other  "  pupils  of  tl 

wise  "  in  the  school  of  the  greatest  Doctor  of  the  Law ;  and  if  the  impetuoi 

ardour  of  his  nature,  and  that  commonest  infirmity  of  even  noble  minds — tl 

pride  of  erroneous  conviction  which  will  not  suffer  itself  to  be  convinced 

error — had  for  a  time  plunged  him  into  a  course  of  violent  intoleranc 

of  which  he  afterwards  repented  Twith  all  the  intensity  of  his  nature,  y 

even  this  sin  had  been  due  to  the  blind  fury  of  misdirected  zeal  in  a  can 

which  he  took — or  for  a  time  thought  that  he  took — to  be  the  cause  of  Go 

Who  shall  throw  the  first  stone  at  him  ?  not  even  those  learned  and  holy  mi 

whose  daily  lives  show  how  hard  it  is  to  abdicate  the  throne  of  infallil 

Ignorance,  and  after  lives  of  stereotyped  error  to  go  back  as  humble  learne 

to  the  school  of  truth.    But,  if  for  a  moment  he  erred,  how  grandly — by  wh 

a  life  of  heroic  self-sacrifice—had  he  atoned  for  his  fault !    Did  ever  man  t 

like  this  man  P    Did  ever  man  rise  to  a  nobler  superiority  over  the  vulg 

objects  of  human  desire  P     Did  ever  man  more  fully  and  unmurmuring 

resign  his  whole  life  to  God  P    Has  it  ever  been  granted  to  any  other  dm 

in  spite  of  all  trials,  obstructions,  persecutions,  to  force  his  way  in  the  ve 

fceeth  of  "clenched  antagonisms"  to  so  full  an  achievement  of  the  divi 

purpose  which  God  had  entrusted  to  his  care  ?    Shrinking  from  hatred  wi 

fche  sensitive  warmth  of  a  nature  that  ever  craved  for  human  love,  he  had  j 

braved  hatreds  of  the  most  intense  description — the  hatred  not  only  of  enemi 

but  of  friends;  not  only  of  individuals,  but  of  entire  factions;  not  only 

aliens,  but  of  his  own  countrymen ;  not  only  of  Jews,  but  even  of  those  ^ 

professed  the  same  faith  with  himself.1    Shrinking  from  pain  with  nei  re 

sensibility,  he  yet  endured  for  twenty  years  together  every  form  of  ago 

with  a  body  weakened  by  incessant  hardship.     The  many  perils  and  miser 

which  we  have  recounted  are  but  a  fragment  of  what  he  had  suffered.    A 

what  had  he  done  ?     He  had  secured  the  triumph,  he  had  established  j 

universality,  he  had  created  the  language,  he  had  co-ordinated  the  doctrii 

he  had  overthrown  the  obstacles  of  that  Faith  which  is  the  one  source  of 

hope,  the  love,  the  moral  elevation  of  the  world. 

And  now  these  two  men  were  brought  face  to  face — imperial  power  f 
abject  weakness ;    youth  cankered  with  guilt,  and  old   age  crowned  wl 
holiness;   he  whose  whole  life  had  consummated  the  degradation,  and 
whose  life  had  achieved  the  enfranchisement  of  mankind.     They  stood  fact^ 
face  the  representatives  of  two  races — the  Semitic  in  its  richest  glory, 
Aryan  in  its  extremest  degradation :  the  representatives  of  two  training 

1  "  They  who  hurt  me  most  are  my  own  dear  children-— my  brethren— fratercvK  t 
zurci  awkulimfa"   (Imther,  Gochkariui,  X46() 
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the  life  of  utter  self-sacrifice,  and  the  life  of  unfathomable  self-indulgence : 

the  representatives  of  two  religions — Christianity  in  its  dawning  brightness, 

Paganism  in  its  effete  despair :  the  representatives  of  two  theories  of  life — the 

timplicity  pf  self-denying  endurance  ready  to  give  up  life  itself  for  the  good 

tf  others,  the  luxury  of  shameless  Hedonism  which  valued  no  consideration 

livine  or  human  in  comparison  with  a  new  sensation  :  the  representatives  of 

o  spiritual  powers — the  slave  of  Christ  and  the  incarnation  of  Antichrist. 

d  their  respective  positions  showed  how  much,  at  this  time,  the  course  of 

s  world  was  under  the  control  of  the  Prince  of  the  Power  of  the  Air— for 

cest  and  matricide  were  clothed  in  purple,  and  seated  on  the  curule  chair, 

mid  the  ensigns  of  splendour  without  limit  and  power  beyond  control ;  and 

e  whose  life  had  exhibited  all  that  was  great  and  noble  in  the  heart  of 

lan  stood  in  peril  of  execution,  despised,  hated,  fettered,  and  in  rags. 

But  Roman  Law  was  still  Roman  Law,  and,  except  where  passions  of 

nusual  intensity  interfered,  some  respect  was  still  paid  to  the  forms  of 

astice.      For  the  time,  at  any  rate,  Paul  was  rescued  out  of  the  lion's  mouth. 

"here  was  some  flaw  in  the  indictment,  some  deficiency  in  the  evidence ;  and 

hough  St.  Paul  well  knew  that  it  was  but  a  respite  which  was  permitted  him, 

>r  the  time  at  any  rate  he  was  remanded  to  his  prison.    And  Nero,  if  indeed 

9  were  "the  lion"  before  whom  this  first  defence  had  been  pleaded,  had  no 

irther  door  for  repentance  opened  to  him  in  this  life.     Had  he  too  trembled, 

Paul  reasoned  before  him  of  temperance,  righteousness,  and  the  judgment 

come  ?     Had  he  too  listened  in  alarm  as  Herod  Antipas  had  listened  to 

le  Baptist  ?    Had  he  too  shown  the  hue  of  passing  shame  on  those  bloated 

atures  so  deformed  by  the  furrows  of  evil  passion — as,  at  the  Council  of 

onstance,  the  Emperor  Sigismund  blushed  when  John  Huss  upbraided  him 

th  the  breach  of  his  pledged  word  ?     The  Emperor,  who  stood  nearest  to 

ero  in  abysmal  depravity,  and  who,  like  him,  being  himself  unutterably 

ipure  and  bad,  had  the  innermost  conviction  that  all  others  were  at  heart 

e  same,  used  to  address  grave  men  with  the  most  insulting  questions,  and 

the  indignant  blood  mantled  on  their  cheeks,  he  used  to  exclaim,  u  Erubuit, 

lva  res  est." x    "  He  blushed ;  it  is  all  right."    But  of  Domitian  we  are 

pressly  told  that  he  could  not  blush;    that  his  flushed  cheeks  were  an 

pervious  barrier  against  the  access  of  any  visible   shame.2     And  in  all 

obability  Nero  was  infinitely  too  far  gone  to  blush.     It  is  far  more  probable 

at,  like  Gallio,  he  only  listened  to  the  defence  of  this  worn  and  aged  Jew 

th  ill-concealed  impatience  and  profound  disdain.    He  would  have  regarded 

ch  a  man  as  this  as  something  more  abject  than  the  very  dust  beneath  his 

t.    He  would  have  supposed  that  Paul  regarded  it  as  the  proudest  honour 

his  life  even  to  breathe  the  same  atmosphere  as  the  Emperor  of  Rome. 

s  chance  of  hearing  the  words  of  truth  returned  no  more.     About  this  time 

sailed  on  his  frivolous  expedition  to  Greece ;  and  after  outraging  to  an 

bent  almost  inconceivable  the  very  name  of  Roman,  by  the  public  singings 

*  Heliogabalus.  *  Tac,  Agrk.  45 ;  Suet.  Vom.  18 ;  Pun,  Pon^,  48. 
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of  his  miserable  doggrel,  and  the  sham  victories  in  which  the  supple  and 
shameless  Greeks  fooled  him  to  the  very  top  of  his  bent,  he  returned  to  findj 
that  the  revolt  of  Galba  was  making  head,  until  he  was  forced  to  fly  at  night  in 
disguise  from  his  palace,  to  quench  his  thirst  with  ditch-water,  to  display  a 
cowardice  which  made  him  contemptible  to  his  meanest  minions,  and  finally 
to  let  his  trembling  hand  be  helped  by  a  slave  to  force  a  dagger  into  his 
throat. 

But  it  is  no  wonder  that  when,  over  the  ruins  of  streets  which  the  fire  had 
laid  in  ashes,  St.  Paul  returned  to  his  lonely  prison,  there  was  one  earthly 
desire  for  the  fulfilment  of  which  he  still  yearned.  It  was  once  more  to  see 
the  dear  friend  of  earlier  years— of  those  years  in  which,  hard  as  were  their 
sufferings,  the  hope  of  Christ's  second  coming  in  glory  to  judge  the  work* 
seemed  still  so  near,  and  in  which  the  curtains  of  a  neglected  death  and  an 
apparently  total  failure  had  not  yet  been  drawn  so  closely  around  his  head, 
/He  yearned  to  see  Timothy  once  more;  to  be  refreshed  by  the  young  man's 
^affectionate  devotion;  to  be  cheered  and  comforted  by  the  familiar  attendance 
of  a  true  son  in  Christ,  whose  heart  was  wholly  at  one  with  his ;  who  shared 
so  f ully  in  all  his  sympathies  and  hopes ;  who  had  learnt  by  long  and  familial 
attendances  how  best  to  brighten  his  spirits  and  to  supply  his  wants.  It  was 
this  which  made  him  write  that  second  letter  to  Timothy  Vhich  is,  as  it  were 
his  "cycnea  ©ratio,"  and  in  which,  amid  many  subjects  of  advice  and  exhorta 
tion,  he  urges  his  friend  with  reiterated  earnestness  to  come,  to  come  at  once 
to  come  before  winter,1  to  come  ere  it  is  too  late,  and  see  him,  and  heh>  him 
and  receive  his  blessing  before  he  died. 
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HaCXof  »  &  rpur/iojcdpio*  t5,v  *e*aAi,v  £ty«  AireT^fc,  b  Avoc8iWT<*  &*<*>*<* — Ps.  OhBTI 
Orat.  JEnam. 

"Testamentum  Pauli  et  cycnea  cantio  est  haec  Epistola.  — Bengel. 

"  Hoc  praestat  career  Christiano,  quod  eremus  Prophetis."— Tert.  ad  Mart.  3 

«  Mortem  habebat  Paulus  ante  oculos.  .  .  ..  Quaecunque  ig^tur  luc  legimu 
de  Christi  regno,  de  spe  vitae  aeternae,  de  Christian*  militia ,  de  fiducia  confession!! 
de  certitudine  doctrinae,  non  tanquam  atramento  senpta,  sedipsius  Pauli  sangum 
accipere  convenit.  .  .  .  Promde  haec  Epistola  quasi  solenms  quaedam  est  But 
scriptio  Paulina*  doctrinae,  eaque  ex  repraesenti.  —Calvin. 

(He  began  much  in  his  usual  form— 

X      «  Paul,  an  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  by  theVill  of  God,*  according  to  the  premie 
of  the  life  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  to  Timothy  my  beloved  son,  grace,  mercy,  an 

9  ?*  ^D?"  IV'  9>  2T1ip  attenrot  to  deduce  some  very  special  and  recondite  inference  froi ' 
fee fart  tifiTh?  uses ^*^  taft^fet^  <5  the  First  Epistle,  seems  to  me  . 
l^&  m  Ma^WnmLt  that  the  use  of  A™  for  Y^>  in  the  next  verse  is  a  «g 
that  this  Epistle  shows  more  affection  but  less  confidence. 
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sacs,  from  God  our  Father  and  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  I  thank  God,  whom  I  serve 
•om  my  forefathers  in  a  pure  conscience — as  the  remembrance  which  I  have  of  thee 
ight  and  day  in  my  supplications  is  incessant,  longing  earnestly  to  see  thee — re- 
Lembering  thy  tears l — that  I  may  be  filled  with  joy.2  [I  thank  God,  I  say]  on 
!3ing  reminded3  of  the  unfeigned  faith  which  is  in  thee,  which  dwelt  first  in  thy 
randmother  Lois,  and  in  thy  mother  Eunice ;  yes,  and  I  feel  confident  that  it 
pells  also  in  thee."4  ) 

Perhaps  the  sadness  of  Timothy's  heart — the  tears  for  his  absent  and  im- 
psoned  teacher — had  hindered  the  activity  of  his  work,  and  plunged  him  in  a 
»o  indolent  despondency ;  and  so  Paul,  remembering  all  the  hopes  which  had 
augurated  his  youthful  ministry,  continues — 

"  For  which  cause  6  I  remind  thee  to  fan  aflame  the  gift  of  God  which  is  in  thee 
I  the  imposition  of  my  hands ;  for  God  gave  us  not  the  spirit  of  cowardice,  but  of 
•wer  and  of  love,  and  of  moral  influence.6    Be  not  then  ashamed  of  the  testimony 

our  Lord,  nor  of  me  His  prisoner,  but  rather  share  my  sufferings  for  the  Gospel 

accordance  with  the  power  of  God,  who  saved  us  and  called  us  with  a  holy  calling, 
>t  according  to  our  works,  but  according  to  His  own  plans  and  the  grace  given  us 

Christ  Jesus  before  eternal  times,  but  now  manifested  by  the  appearing  of  our 
.viour  Jesus  Christ,  who  did  away  with  death,  and  brought  life  and  immortality 

light  by  the  Gospel,  whereunto  I  was  appointed  a  herald,  and  an  Apostle,  ana* 
listener  of  the  Gentiles,  for  which  reason  also  I  suffer  these  things ;  but  I  am  not 
fhamed.  For  I  know  on  whom  I  have  believed,  and  I  feel  confident  that  he  id 
le  to  preserve  the  trust  committed  to  me  till  that  day."  1  ) 

Then — having  ended  the  double  digression  on  the  word  Gospel,  which 
ggests  to  him  first  what  that  word  implies  (9,  10),  and  then  recalls  to  him 
a  own  mission — he  returns  to  his  exhortation— 

"As  a  pattern  of  wholesome  teachings,8  take  those  which  thou  heardest  from 
k  in  faith  and  the  love  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  That  fair  trust  preserve, 
irough  the  Holy  Spirit  which  dwelleth  in  us."  9 

(Then  lie  touches  for  a  moment  on  the  melancholy  circumstances  of  which 
have  already  spoken — his  abandonment  by  the  Asiatic  converts,10  and  the 

1  Tears  at  parting.     Cf.  Acts  xx.  37. 

*  Does  not  this  involved  sentence,  with  its  tesselation  of  parenthetic  thoughts,  at 

ce"lndicate  the  hand  of  Paul  ? 

3  How  reminded?    We  do  not  know;  but  this  is  the  proper  meaning  of  vvopvnw - 

v  T15  v<f>*  irepov  eU  nvr)(i.r)v  npoaxBfj. 

4  i.  1 — 5,  7r€jreio7Acu Sc.  To  make  the  3e  imply  "notwithstanding  appearances,"  as 
rord  does,  is  too  strong ;  but  the  adversative  force  of  6e,  though  unnoticed  by  most 

liunentators,  and  missed  in  many  versions,  does,  seem  to  imply  that  passing  shade  of 
Imitation  about  the  fervour  of  the  faith  of  Timothy — at  any  rate,  as  manifested  in 
l  orous  action — which  I  have  tried  to  indicate  in  the  "  Yes,  and  I  feel  confident." 

4  This  phrase— 8S  fy  aWCav  for  5io— is  peculiar  to  the  Pastoral  Epistles. 
||*  <m4>povi<rpov.    The  form  of  the  word  seems  to  imply  not  only  "  sobermindedness," 
Is  the  teaching  others  to  be  sober-minded. 
|*1&-12. 

8  This  seems  to  me  the  real  meaning,  though  Alford  has  something  to  urge  for  his 
tw  that  it  should  be  rendered,  "Have  (in  what  I  have  just  said  to  you)  a  pattern 
«,sound  words,  which,"  &c. 

9  i.  13,  14. 

0  The  expression  01  iv  rfj  'A<rla  wdwet,  "  all  those  in  Asia,"  is  difficult.  It  seems  to  imply 
t'.t  they  had  abandoned  St.  Paul  in  Rome,  and  had  now  returned  to  Asia,  so  that  they 
1  old  be  "  in  Asia  "  by  the  time  this  letter  arrived. 
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zealous  refreshing  kindness  of  Onesiphorus,  for  whom  he  breathes  an  earnest 
prayer.1  / 

"Thou  therefore,  my  child,  be  strengthened  in  the  grace  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus  and  the  things  which  thou  heardest  from  me  in  the  presence  of  many  witnesses, 
Se  tWngs  extend  to  faithful  men  who  shall  be  adequate  also  to  teach  others.  Share 
my  sufferings  as  a  fair  soldier  of  Christ  Jesus."  * 

The  conditions  of  this  soldiership  he  illustrates  by  three  similes,  drawn 
from  the  life  of  the  soldier,  the  athlete,  and  the  labourer,  and  doubtless  meant 
to  suggest  to  Timothy  the  qualities  of  which  at  that  depressed  period  he  stood 
most  m  need.  The  soldier  must  abandon  all  business  entanglements,  and 
strive  to  please  his  captain.  The  athlete,  if  he  wants  the  crown  must  keep 
the  rules  The  toiling  husbandman  has  the  first  claim  to  a  share  of  the 
harvest.3  It  was  a  delicate  way  of  suggesting  to  Timothy  the  duties  of  m 
creased  single-heartedness,  attention  to  the  conditions  of  the  Christian  life 
and  strenuous  labour;  and  that  he  might  not  miss  the  bearing  of  these  simw 
tudes  he  adds,  "Consider  what  I  say,  for  the  Lord  will  give  you*  understand* 
in  all  things  "  By  the  example  of  his  own  sufferings  he  reminds  him  tha 
the  cardinal  truths  of  the  Gospel  are  ample  to  inspire  toil  and  endurance. 

"Bear  in  mind,"  he  says,  "Jesus  Christ,  raised  from  the  dead,  of  the  seed  o 
David   "cording  to  my  Gospel-in  the  cause  of  which  I  suffer  even  to  chains  as 
makfactor :  Dut°the  word  of  God  has  not  been  chained.     For  this  reason,  f  or  th 
Ske  of  ttie  elect,  I  am  enduring  all  things,  that  they  too  may  obtain  the  salvatio: 
which  u .  m  Christ  Jesus  with  eternal  glory.     Faithful  is  the  saying- 

•If  we  died  with,  we  shall  also  live  with  Him ; » 
If  we  endure,  we  shall  also  reign  with  Him ; 
If  we  deny,  He  also  will  deny  us. 
If  we  are  faithless,  He  abideth  faithful. 
For  He  is  not  able  to  deny  Himself.     « 

"  These  things  call  to  their  remembrance ; "  and  from  this  verse  to  the  en 
of  the  chapter  he  reverts  to  the  false  teachers  among  whom  Timothy  is  labou 
in*,  and  against  whom  he  has  warned  him  in  the  First  Epistle,  testifying  \ 
them  before  the  Lord  not  to  fight  about  «  views  »-a  thing  entirely  useless-, 
to  the  subversion  of  the  hearers.'  "Strive  to  present  thyseH  approved 
God,  a  workman  unshamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth.  He  « 
shun  the  vain  babblings  of  men  like  Hymemeus  and  PhiletuV  with  the 

.  Thfmstinotion  between  ,«X*  and  iyo**  can  only  be  kept  up  by  the  old  Engli 
word  "  fair,"  as  in  Tennyson's^  ^  ^  fe  ^  ^  ^^  christ_„ 

a  ii  i_6  4  ii-  7,  leg.  8<u<rei. 

*  Cf.  1  Cor.  xv.  31 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  18 ;  Rom.  vi.  8.  m 

6  ii   7— n     The  last  words  are  rhythmical,  perhaps  liturgical. 

7  U  14     Logomachy  is a  sure  mark  of  Sophistic  teaching,  and  there  U  a  resemhli 

of  the  Gnostics  ^S^^^^KUht."    '™  praetermittere, 
JcSZT!£s^Z^u£™»  CBU     But  it  is  not  clear  whether  • 

taphor  is  from  cutting  roads,  or  victims    —  f- 

;ter  to  regard  it  as  general,  "  rightly  handl 

nnovating."    In  patristic  language  opfloroM 

»  Nothing  is  known  of  them  (1  Tim.  i.  20) 
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er-advancing  impiety  And  the  spreading  cancer  of  their  doctrine,  which 
sntified  the  resurrection  with  spiritual  deliverance  from  the  death  of  sin, 
d  denied  that  there  was  any  other  resurrection,1  to  the  ruinous  unsettlement 
some.  Fruitlessly,  however,  for  God's  firm  foundation  stands  impregnable 
th  the  double  inscription  on  it,2  "  The  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  His," 
d  "  Let  every  one  who  nameth  the  name  of  Christ  stand  aloof  from  un- 
phteousness."  3  Yet  there  should  be  no  surprise  that  such  errors  spring  up 
the  visible  Church.  It  is  like  a  great  house  in  which  are  vessels  of  wood 
d  earth,  as  well  as  of  gold  and  silver,  and  alike  for  honourable  and  mean 
rposes.  What  each  one  had  to  do  then  was  to  purge  himself  from  polluting 
mexion  with  the  mean  and  vile  vessels,  and  strive  to  be  "a  vessel  for 
nour,  sanctified,  serviceable  to  the  master,  prepared  for  every  good  pur- 
f 4  He  is  therefore  to  "  fly "  from  the  desires  of  youth,6  and  in  union 
th  all  who  call  on  the  Lord  with  a  pure  heart  to  pursue  righteousness,  faith, 
re,  peace,  having  nothing  to  do  with  those  foolish  and  illiterate  questions 
Jiich  only  breed  strifes  unworthy  of  the  gentle,  enduring  meekness  of  a 
ve  of  the  Lord,  whose  aim  it  should  be  to  train  opponents  with  all  mildness,6 
the  hope  that  God  may  grant  them  repentance,  so  that  they  may  come  to 

I  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  "  awake  to  soberness  out  of  the  snare  of  the 
tU^.  after  having  been  taken  alive  by  him — to  do  God's  will." 7 

/The  third  chapter  continues  to  speak  of  these  evil  teachers  and  their 
^ure  developments  in  the  hard  times  to  come.,)  A  stern  sad  picture  is  drawn 
what  men  shall  then  be  in  their  selfishness,  greed,  conceit,  ingratitude, 
[elessness,  treachery,  besotted  atheism,  and  reckless  love  of  pleasure.  He 
lis  Timothy  turn  away  from  such  teachers  with  their  sham  religion,  their 
taping  intrigues,  their  prurient  influence,  their  feminine  conquests,8 
|isting  the  truth  just  as  the  old  Egyptian  sorcerers  Jannes  and  Jambres 9 

II  Since  there  is  a  trace  of  exactly  the  same  heresy  in  1  Cor.  xv.  12,  it  is  idle  of  Baur 
Jassume  any  allusion  to  Marcion  here.     St.  Paul's  warning  against  thus  making  the 

nrrection  a  mere  metaphor  was  all  the  more  needful,  because  it  was  a  distortion  of  his 

1  expressions  (Rom.  vi.  4;  CoL  ii.  12,  &c). 

P  Cf.  Kev.  xxi.  14.  3  S6e  Numb#  xvit  5>  26. 

I4  2  Tim.  it  21.    The  general  meaning  of  the  passage  is  clear,  though  it  is  indistinctly 

Tessed;  on  €*c*a0apfl  Melancthon  remarks,  "Haec  mundatio  non  est  desertio  congre- 

ionis,  sed  conversio  ad  Deum." 

6  e7ri0v/uuas,  not  exclusively  sensual  passions.  6  See  Matt.  xii.  19,  20. 

7  ii.  14 — 26.  The  devil  has  taken  the  mcaptive  in  a  snare  while  they  were  drunk ; 
iking,  they  use  their  recovered  soberness  (avaviifyto,  crapulam  excutio)  to  break  the 
re,  and  return  to  obedience  to  God's  will,  avrov  probably  refers  to  Satan,  UeCvov  to 
1,  although  this  explanation  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 

I8  Baur  (Pastoralbriefe,  p.  36)  sees  an  allusion  to  the  Gnostic  prophetesses,  Prisca, 
liximilla,  Quintilla,  &c,  and  quotes  Epiphan.  Haer.  xxvi.  11.  But,  on  the  one  hand, 
tse  certainly  did  not  deserve  to  be  stigmatised  as  yvvaucapm  (see  Tert.),  and  on  the 
Wer  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  women  would  be  any  less  susceptible  to  every  phase  of 
igious  influence  in  the  Apostle's  days  than  they  have  been  in  all  ages  (cf.  Jos.  Antt. 
W'  2,  §  4).  Such  a  ywaixapiov  was  Helena  whom  Simon  Magus  took  about  with  him 
kstin,  Apol.  i.  26;  Iren.  c.  Haer.  i.  23).  When  Jerome  speaks  with  such  scorn  and 
lider  of  Nicolas  of  Antioch  (choros  dbuxit  femineos),  Marcion  and  his  female  adherent, 
piles  and  Philumena,  Arius  and  his  sister,  Donatus  and  Lucilla,  Epidius  and  Agape, 
tiscillian  and  Galla,  had  he  forgotten  certain  ladies  called  Paulla  and  Eustochium  ? 
I  •  Jannes  and  Jambres  are  mentioned  by  Origen,  and  even  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxx.  1), 
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did,  and  destined  to  have  their  emptiness  equally  exposed.1  But  Timothjn 
who  has  followed  all  that  Paul  has  been  in  the  teaching,  the  purpose,  and  th 
sufferings  of  his  life,  and  well  knows  how  the  Lord  saved  him  out  of  man; 
trials  and  persecutions  in  his  first  journey  2 — must  expect  persecution,  and  b 
brave  and  faithful,  making  his  life  a  contrast  to  that  of  these  deceived 
deceivers,  in  accordance  with  that  training  which  from  a  babe  he  had  receive] 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  were  able  to  make  him  wise  unto  salvatiol 
through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ:  since  "every  Scripture  inspired  by  God  i 
also  profitable  for  teaching,3  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  training  i 
righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  equipped  fc 
every  good  work/' 4 

V  The  fourth  chapter  begins  with  a  solemn  appeal  to  him  to  do  his  duty  t 
a  pastor  *  in  season,  out  of  season," 8  because  the  time  would  soon  com 
when  men  would  turn  away  from  truth  to  the  fantastic  doctrines  of  teachei 
who  would  answer  them  according  to  their  own  lustsy 

("Do  thou  then  be  sober  in  all  things,  endure  sufferings.  Do  the  work  of  t 
evangelist,  fulfil  thy  ministry.  For  I  am  being  already  poured  in  libation,  and  tl 
time  of  my  departure6  is  close  at  hand.  I  have  striven  the  good  strife,  I  have  finishf 
my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith.  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  the  crown  i 
righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me  in  that  day ;  ai 
not  to  me  only,  but  also  to  all  who  have  loved  His  appearing."  *N 

(That  is  practically  St.  Paul's  last  word.  The  remainder  of  the  letter 
occupied  with  personal  information,  given  in  the  natural,  loose,  accident 
order  of  a  letter,  mingled  with  earnest  entreaty  to  him  that  he  would  come  j 

who  calls  them  Jannes  and  Jotapes,  and  Numenius  (Orig.  c.  CeU.  iv.  199).    The  nam 
belong  to  the  cycle  of  Jewish  Hagadoth.     They  are  mentioned  in  the  Targum 
Jonathan  on  Ex.  vii.  11,  and  were  said  to  be  sons  of  Balaam. 

1  This  is  said  to  contradict  ii.  16  and  iii.  13.  It  only  does  so  to  an  unintellige 
literalism.  Error  will  succeed,  but  its  very  success  will  end  in  its  exposure.  "N 
proficient  amplius,  quamq^uam  ipsi  et  eorum  similes  proficiantin  ejus     (Eengel) ;  \ 

as  ChrySOStom  remarks,  <*v  nporepov  av0r}<ry  ra  f»js  7rAa»^5  clj  tc'Xos  ov  Sia/xevec. 

3  It  has  been  asked  why  he  refers  especially  to  these.  Perhaps  because  they  h 
come  most  heavily  upon  him,  and  affected  him  most  severely  as  being  the  first  of  t 
kind  which  he  had  endured.  Perhaps  because  Timothy  was  a  Lycaonian,  and  Pau 
memory  of  those  old  days  is  vividly  awaked. 

3  This  is  almost  certainly  the  true  translation.  It  was  so  understood  by  Orig( 
Theodoret,  by  Erasmus  and  Grotius,  by  "Whitby  and  Hammond,  by  Alford  and  Ellicol 
is  so  translated  in  the  Arabic,  the  Syriac,  the  Vulgate,  Luther,  the  Dutch,  and  t 
Rhenish,  and  in  the  versions  of  Wiclif,  Tyndale,  Coverdale,  and  Cranmer.  For  i 
introduction  of  the  predicate  by  «<«  see  Gal.  iv.  7,  Luke  i.  36,  Bom.  viii.  29,  &c. 

4  iii  1-17. 

J  iv.  2,  evKcupws,  aKoupw? :  "opportune,  importune0'  (Aug.).  The  smallest  element 
nterary  sense  is  sufficient  to  save  the  verse  from  the  fanatical  abuse  which  has  perverl 
so  many  passages  of  Scripture.     If  any  antidote  to  its  abuse  is  required,  see  Matt.  vii. 

6  ava\v<rem,  " departure,"  not  " dissolution  "  (Phil.  i.  23).     avaAveivis  "to  set  sail  I 

7  iv.  1 — 8.  "There  is  nothing  better, "  says  Chrysostom,  "than  this  strife.  TlH 
Is  no  end  to  this  crown.  It  is  not  a  crown  of  price,  nor  is  it  assigned  by  any  eart]  t 
arbiter,  nor  are  men  spectators  of  its  bestowal ;  the  theatre  is  filled  with  angel- witnesse  * 
It  is  useless  to  argue  with  those  who  see  a  spirit  of  boasting  here  which  contradici  I 
Cor.  iv.  3  ;  Phil.  iii.  12  ;  1  Tim.  i.  16.  "  Distingue  tempora  et  concordabit  Scriptur  l 
The  same  man  may,  at  different  moments,  in  different  moods,  and  from  different  sta:  • 
points,  say,  "I  am  the  chief  of  Binners,"  and  "I  have  striven  the  srood  strife. " 
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ice.  J  "  Do  your  best  to  come  to  mo  quickly."  Demas,  Cresceus,  Titus,  are 
j  absent  from  him ;  Erastus  did  not  coma  with  him  farther  than  Corinth ; 
jophimus  was  taken  ill  at  Miletus ,-  Luke  only  is  left.  Mark  is  useful  to 
n  for  service — perhaps  because  he  knew  Latin — and  therefore  Timothy  is 
take  him  up  somewhere  on  the  way,  and  bring  him.1  Tychicus  is  already 
the  way  to  Ephesus,2  so  that  he  can  take  Timothy's  place  when  he  arrives, 
pothy  is  to  be  on  his  guard  against  the  pronounced  hostility  of  Alexander 

coppersmith.3  Then  follows  the  touching  allusion  to  his  first  trial  and 
iverance,  on  which  we  have  already  dwelt.  Greetings  are  sent  to  Prisca, 
[uila,  and  the  house  of  Onesiphorus.  (Once  more,  "  Do  your  best  to  come 
"ore  winter ;  " — if  he  comes  after  that  time  he  may  be  too  late.^  "  Eubulus 

ts  thee,  and  Pudens,  and  Linus,  and  Claudia,  and  all  the  brethren.     The 

rd  Jesus  Christ  be  with  thy  spirit.     Grace  be  with  you."  4 

I  have  purposely  omitted  the  one  simple,  touching  message,  introduced  so 

identally,  and  with  such  inimitable  naturalness.     "  When  you  come,  bring 

fch  you  the  cloke  that  I  left  at  Troas,  at  Carpus'  house,  and  the  books, 

ially  the  parchments." 6     The  verse  has  been  criticised  as  trivial,  as 

1  Mark  had  been  attached  of  late  to  the  ministry  of  Peter.  Perhaps — but  all  is  here 
fcertain — St.  Peter  may  have  been  already  martyred.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  deeply 
feresting  to  observe  how  completely  St.  Mark  had  regained  that  high  estimation  in  the 
lid  of  the  Apostle  which  he  had  weakened  by  his  early  defection  (Acts  xv.  3S). 
I3  ajreVmAou  It  is  made  a  difficulty  that  St.  Paul  should  mention  this  to  Timothy, 
|o  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  Ephesus.  But  even  if  aTr^oretXa  cannot  be  an  epistolary 
|ist,  and  so  equivalent  to  "I  am  sending,"  Paul  could  not  be  sure  that  Timothy  might 
|.  be  visiting  some  of  the  neighbouring  churches  ;  and  Tychicus  may  have  gone  by 
pe  longer  route.  Even  apart  from  this,  nothing  is  more  common  in  letters  than  the 
mtion  of  facts  which  must  be  perfectly  well  known  to  the  person  addressed ;  and,  in 
r  case,  since  Timothy  could  hardly  leave  without  resigning  his  charge  for  a  time  into 
i  hands  of  Tychicus,  he  might  be  glad  of  a  personal  assurance  from  Paul  that  he  had 
It  him. 

F  The  meaning  of  iroAAa  jiot  koko.  iveB^aro  is  not  certain,  but  is  probably  nothing  more 
In  "exhibited  very  mischievous  conduct  towards  me."  The  following  words,  "The 
rd  shall  reward  him  (a-irM<ret,  ^  A,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G),  according  to  his  works,"  have  been 

uked  as  a  malediction.  But  the  m  avroU  \oy urOeiri  of  verse  16  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
la  was  not  the  mood  of  Paul ;  and  it  is  no  malediction  to  say  of  an  enemy,  "  I  must 

!ve  God  to  deal  with  him,"  since  God  is  infinitely  more  merciful  than  man. 
4  iv.  9 — 22.  Linus  may  be  the  traditional  first  Bishop  of  Rome  (Iren.  c.  Haer.  iii. 
Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  4 ) ;  but  I  am  surprised  that  any  one  should  accept  the  ingenious 
«3mpt  to  identify  Pudens  with  the  dissolute  centurion  of  Martial's  epigrams  (iv.  13  ; 
|53)  and  the  Pudens  who  built  a  temple  at  Chichester  to  Neptune  and  Minerva ;  and 
judia  with  the  British  Claudia  Rufina,  whom  he  married,  and  with  the  daughter  of 
!  British  king  Cogidubnus  or  of  Caractacus.  The  grounds  of  the  identification  were 
gested  by  Archdeacon  Williams  in  a  pamphlet  on  Pudens  and  Claudia.  No  doubt  the 
5  lens  of  Martial  may  be  the  Pudens  of  the  Chichester  inscription,  since  he  married  a 
jtish  lady ;  and  this  Claudia  may  have  been  a  daughter  of  Cogidubnus,  and  may  have 
In  sent  to  Rome  as  a  hostage,  or  for  education,  and  may  have  taken  the  name 
Ifina,  because  she  may  have  been  entrusted  to  the  charge  of  Pomponia,  the  wife  of 
llus  Plautus,  who  had  been  a  commander  in  Britain,  and  in  whose  family  was  a  branch 
led  Run.  And  it  is  possible  that  Pomponia  may  have  been  secretly  a  Christian  (Tac. 
in.  xiii.  32),  and  so  this  Claudia  Rufina  may  have  become  a  Christian  too ;  but  even 
we  grant  the  possibility  of  all  these  hypotheses,  still  nothing  whatever  remains  to 
jatify  the  Pudens  and  Claudia  here  separated  from  each  other  by  another  name  with 
I  Pudens  and  Claudia  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking.  Claudia  was  the  commonest 
Hiames,  and  the  whole  theory  is  an  elaborate  rope  of  sand. 

1  That  $€Aon?s,  if  that  be  the  true  reading,  means  a  cloak,  seems  to  be  nearly  certain, 
23 
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unworthy  the  dignity  of  inspiration.      But  men  must  take  their  notions  oi 

inspiration  from  facts,  and  not  try  to  square  the  facts  to  their  own  theoried 

Even  on  these  grounds  the  verse  has  its  own  value  for  all  who  would  hop 

obscure  divine  inspiration,  nor  obliterate  the  true  meaning  and  sacredness  d 

Scripture  by  substituting  a  dictated  infallibility  for  the  free  play  of  humid 

emotions  in  souls  deeply  stirred  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.     But  even  oi 

other  grounds  how  little  could  we  spare  this  verse  !    What  a  light  doesi 

throw  on  the  last  sad  days  of  the  persecuted  Apostle !     The  fact  that  the* 

necessary  possessions—perhaps  the  whole  that  the  Apostle  could  call  his  01^ 

in  this  world—had  been  left  at  the  house  of  Carpus,  may,  as  we  have  seei 

indicate  his  sudden  arrest,  either  at  Troas  or  on  his  way  to  it.    A  prisons 

who  is  being  hurried  from  place  to  place  by  unsympathising  keepers  i 

little  able  to  look  after  his  property.      But  now  the  Apostle  is  settle* 

again,  though  his  home  is  but  a  prison,  and  he  feels  that  it  will  be  hi 

home  for  life.    Winter  is  coming  on,  and  winter  in  a  Roman  prison,  a 

he  knows  by  experience,  may  be  very  cold.     He  wants  to  get  back  his  rong 

travelling  cloak.     It  was  one  of  those  large  sleeveless  garments  which  v 

should  call  an  " overall"  or  "dreadnought."    Perhaps  St.  Paul  had  wove 

it  himself  of  the  black  goat's  hair  of  his  native  province.    And,  doubtles 

—for  he  was  a  poor  man— it  was  an  old  companion— wetted  many  a  time  i 

the  water-torrents  of  Asia,  whitened  with  the  dust  of  Roman  roads,  staine 

with  the  brine  of  shipwreck  when  Euroaquilo  was  driving  the  Adriatic  iiii 

foam.      He   may  have   slept  in  its   warm    shelter   on  the   chill  Phrygia 

uplands,  under  the  canopy  of  stars,  or  it   may  have  covered  his  bruise 

and   trembling  limbs  in  the   dungeon  of  Philippi.      It  is  of  little  value 

but  now   that  the  old  man  sits  shivering  in  some  gloomy  cell  under  tl 

palace  or  on  the  rocky  floor  of  the  Tullianum,  and  the  winter  nights  a 

coming  on,  he  bethinks  him  of  the  old  cloak  in  the  house  of  Carpus,  and  as! 

Timothy  to  bring  it  with  him.     "  The  cloke  that  I  left  at  Troas  with  Carpu 

bring  with  thee."    "And  the  books,  but  especially  the  parchments."1    Tl 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  who  only  mention  alternatively  the  meant 
vXaxr<r6icoaov,  or  book-case.  But  had  this  been  meant  it  would  have  been  mentioned  (^ 
the  books,  not  before  them.  We  may  assume  that  the  word  is  a  transliteration  of  t 
Latin  pomula,  and  meant  a  long  thick  cloak.  The  form  of  the  transliteration  mig 
surprise  us,  but  it  is  another  incidental  mark  of  genuineness,  for  it  comes  from  the  fo 
which  the  work  took  in  Syriac,  wto.  Even  if  jvta  be  pallwm,  we  see  that  in  Synac  D  1 
presents  ir.    Modern  ingenuity  sees  in  it  a  sacrificial  vestment— a  chasuble  I 

1  Many  will  recall  the  striking  and  pathetic  parallel  to  this  request  in  the  let 
written  by  the  martyr  William  Tyndale,  from  the  damp  cells  of  Vilvorde,  in  the  wm 
before  his  death,  asking,  for  Jesus'  sake,  for  a  warmer  cap  and  somethmg  to  pat*  J 
lezrin<*s  and  a  woollen  shirt,  and,  above  aU,  his  Hebrew  Bible,  Grammar,  andlhct*nar 
"  Ouamobrem  tuam  dominationem  rogatum  habeo,  idque  per  Dominum  Jesum,  ut 
mini  per  hiemen  hie  manendum  sit,  solicites  apud  dominum  commissarium,  si  foi 
difmari  velit,  de  rebus  meifl  quas  habet  mittere  calidiorem  birethum.  Frigus  enim  pat 
in  capite  nimium  .  .  .  caHdiorem  quoque  tunicam,  nam  haecauam  habeo,  adinoa 
tenuis  est.  Item  pannum  ad  caligas  deficiendas.  Duplets  (sw)  detrita  est,  camis 
detritae  sunt  etiam.  Camiseam  laneam  habet  si  mittere  velit.  .  .  .  Ma^ea?; 
omnium  tuam  clementiam  rogo  atque  obsecro  ut  ex  ammo  agere  velit  aP^^d^ 
commissarKm  quatenus  dignari  m&i  velit  Bill  Hebraicam,  Grammaticam  Hebraisa 


GREAT  MOSQUE  AT  TARSUS. 

(From  a  Sketch  by  Rev.  E.  J.  Davis.) 
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Ka — the  papyrus  books — few  we  may  be  sure,  but  old  friends.  Perhaps 
I  had  bought  them  when  he  was  a  student  in  the  school  of  Gamaliel  at 
rusalem;  or  they  may  have  been  given  him  by  his  wealthier  converts.1 
le  papyrus  books,  then,  let  Timothy  bring,  but  especially  the  parchments— 
!i  vellum  rolls.  What  were  these  ?  Perhaps  among  them  was  the  diploma 
his  Roman  franchise ;  or  were  they  precious  rolls  of  Isaiah  and  the  Psalms, 
1  the  lesser  Prophets,  which  father  or  mother  had  given  him  as  a  life-long 
asure  in  the  far-off  happy  days  when,  little  dreaming  of  all  that  would 
'all  him,  he  played,  a  happy  boy,  in  the  dear  old  Tarsian  home  ?     Dreary 

I  long  are  the  days — the  evenings  longer  and  drearier  still — in  that  Roman 
ageon ;  and  it  will  be  a  deep  joy  to  read  once  more  how  David  and  Isaiah, 
their  deep  troubles,  learnt,  as  he  had  learnt,  to  suffer  and  be  strong.  A 
lple  message,  then,  about  an  old  cloak  and  some  books,  but  very  touching, 
ey  may  add  a  little  comfort,  a  little  relief,  to  the  long-drawn  tedium  of 
ise  last  dreary  days.  Perhaps  he  thinks  that  he  would  like  to  give  them, 
his  parting  bequest,  to  Timothy  himself,  or  to  the  modest  and  faithful 

e,  that  their  true  hearts  may  remember  him  when  the  sea  of  life  flows 

oth  once  more  over  the  nameless  grave.     It  would  be  like  that  sheepskin 

k  which  centuries  afterwards  the  hermit  Anthony  bequeathed  to  the 
chbishop  Athanasius — a  small  gift,  but  all  he  had.  Poor  inventory  of  a 
nt's  possessions !  not  worth  a  hundredth  part  of  what  a  buffoon  would  get 

one  jest  in  Caesar's  palace,  or  an  acrobat  for  a  feat  in  the  amphitheatre ; 
;  would  he  have  exchanged  them  for  the  jewels  of  the  adventurer  Agrippa, 
the  purple  of  the  unspeakable  Nero  ?  No,  he  is  much  more  than  content, 
s  soul  is  joyful  in  God.  If  he  has  the  cloak  to  keep  him  warm,  and  the 
)ks  and  parchments  to  teach  and  encourage  him,  and  Mark  to  help  him  in 
.nous  ways,  and  if,  above  all,  Timothy  will  come  himself,  then  life  will  have 
*d  on  him  its  last  rays  of  sunshine ;  and  in  lesser  things,  as  well  as  in  all 
sater,  he  will  wait  with  thankfulness,  even  with  exultation,  the  pouring  out 
libation  of  those  last  few  drops  of  his  heart's  blood,  of  which  the  rich  full 
earn  has  for  these  long  years  been  flowing  forth  upon  God's  altar  in  willing 
;rifice.2 

But  there  are  no  complaints,  no  murmurs — there  is  nothing  querulous  or 
Dressed  in  these  last  words  of  St.  Paul.    If  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  and  above 

this  one,  were  not  genuine,  they  must  have  been  written  by  one  who  not 
ly  possessed  the  most  perfect  literary  skill,  but  who  had  also  entered  with 
isummate  insight  into  the  character  and  heart  of  Paul ;— of  Paul,  but  not 

ordinary  men,  even  of  ordinary  great  men.  The  characteristic  of  waning 
3  is  disenchantment,  a  sense  of  inexorable  weariness,  a  sense  of  inevitable 

^ocdbulariwrn  Hebrcdcumt  ut  eo  studio  tempus  conteram  •  •  .  "W.  Tindalus  "  (Life, 
IDemaus,  p.  475). 

I I  See  Ewald,  Gesch.  iv.  626 ;  vi.  391.     Paul  seems  to  have  been  a  student  all  his  life, 

tfar  as  circumstances  permitted.      Acts  XXVi.  24,  to.  rroAAa  ae  ypdfXfxara  els  fxaviav  irepirpeiret.. 

P  Cf.  Phil.  ii.  17.  Seneca,  when  dying,  sprinkled  the  bystanders  with  his  blood, 
ling,  "  Libare  se  liquorem  ilium  Jovi  Liberatori  "  (Tac.  Ann.  xv.  64).  So,  too,  Thrasea, 
Ubsmus,  inquit,  Jovi  Liberatori "  {Id.  xvi.  35). 
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disappointment.    We  trace  it  in  Elijah  and  John  the  Baptist ;  we  trace  it 
Marcus  Aurelius ;  we  trace  it  in  Francis  of  Assisi ;   we  trace  it  in  Hog 
Bacon ;  we  trace  it  in  Luther.   All  is  vain !  We  have  lived,  humanly  speakiu 
to  little  or  no  purpose.    "We  are  not  better  than  our  fathers."  "*Art  thou  ] 
that  should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another  ?  "     "I  shall  die,  and  people  v 
say,  '  We  are  glad  to  get  rid  of  this  schoolmaster.' "     "  My  order  is  mc 
than  I  can  manage."   a  Men  are  not  worth  the  trouble  I  have  taken  for  then 
"  We  must  take  men  as  we  find  them,  and  cannot  change  their  nature."    ' 
some  such  effect  have  all  these  great  men,  and  many  others,  spoken.    Th 
have  been  utterly  disillusioned ;  they  have  been  inclined  rather  to  check  t 
zeal,  to  curb  the  enthusiasm,  to  darken  with  the  shadows  of  experience  t 
radiant  hopes  of  their  younger  followers.    If  in  any  man  such  a  sense 
I  disappointment — such  a  conviction  that  life  is  too  hard  for  us,  and  that  \ 
cannot  shake  off  the  crushing  weight  of  its  destinies— could  have  ever  be 
excusable,  it  would  have  been  so  in  St.  Paul.CjWhat  visible  success  had 
achieved  P — the  founding  of  a  few  Churches  6i  which  the  majority  wc 
already  cold  to  him ;  in  which  he  saw  his  efforts  being  slowly  undermined 
heretical  teachers ;  which  were  being  subjected  to  the  fiery  ordeal  of  terril 
persecutions.     To  the  faith  of   Christ  he  saw  that  the  world  was  uttei 
hostile.    It  was  arraying  against  the  Cross  all  its  intellect  and  all  its  pow< 
The  Christ  returned  not ;  and  what  could  His  doves  do  among  serpents,  I 
sheep  among  wolves  ?    The  very  name  "  Christian "  had  now  come  to  j 
regarded  as  synonymous  with  criminal;  and  Jew  and  Pagan — like  "wa 
with  fire  in  ruin  reconciled,"  amid  some  great  storm — were  united  in  comm 
hostility  to  the  truths  he  preached.    And  what  had  he  personally  gaine* 
Wealth  P^-He  is  absolutely  dependent  on  the  chance  gifts  of  others.    Pewe 
— At  his  worst  need  there  had  not  been  one  friend  to  stand  by  his  sii 
Love  ? — He  had  learnt  by  bitter  experience  how  few  there  were  who  were  r 
ashamed  even  to  own  him  in  his  misery^ ^.jLnd  now  after  all — after  all  tl 
he  had  suffered,  after  all  that  he  had  done — what  was  his  condition?    Hew 
a  lonely  prisoner,  awaiting  a  malefactor's  end.    What  was  the  sum-total 
earthly  goods  that  the  long  disease,  and  the  long  labour  of  his  life,  h 
brought  him  in  ?     An  old  cloak  and  some  books.     And  yet  in  what  spirit  d 
he  write  to  Timothy  ?     Does  he  complain  of  his  hardships  ?     Does  he  reg 
his  life  ?  Does  he  damp  the  courage  of  his  younger  friend  by  telling  him  tl 
almost  every  earthly  hope  is  doomed  to  failure,  and  that  to  struggle  agai] 
human  wickedness  is  a  fruitless  fight  ?     Not  so.     His  last  letter  is  far  m< 
of  a  pcean  than  a  miserere.     For  himself  the  battle  is  over,  the  race  run,  1 
treasure  safely  guarded.     The  day's  work  in  the  Master's  vineyard  is  w< 
nigh  over  now.    When  it  is  quite  finished,  when  he  has  entered  the  Maste 
presence,  then  and  there— not  here  or  now — shall  he  receive  the  crown 
righteousness  and  the  unspeakable  reward.  (\nd  so  his  letter  to  Timothy 
all  joy  and  encouragement,  even  in  the  midst  of  natural  sadness.    It  is  1 
young  man's  heart,  not  the  old  man's,  that  has  failed.  J  It  is  Timotheus,  i 
Paul,  who  is  in  danger  of  yielding  to  languor  and  timidity,  and  forgettil| 
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it  the  Spirit  which  God  gave  was  one  not  of  fear,  hut  of  power,  and  of  love, 
fl  of  a  sound  mind.  "Bear,  then, afflictions  with  me.  Be  strong  in  the 
kce  of  Jesus  Christ.  Fan  up  the  flame  in  those  whitening  embers  of  zeal 
a  courage.  Be  a  good  soldier,  a  true  athlete,  a  diligent  toiler.  Do  you 
Ink  of  my  chains  and  of  my  hardships  ?  They  are  nothing,  not  worth  a 
rd  or  a  thought.  Be  brave.  Be  not  ashamed.  We  are  weak,  and  may  be 
teated;  but  nevertheless  God's  foundation-stone  stands  sure  with  the 
able  legend  upon  it — one  of  comfort,  one  of  exhortation.  Be  thou  strong 
i  faithful,  my  son  Timothy,  even  unto  death.'^  So  does  he  hand  to  thei 
ir  but  timid  racer  the  torch  of  truth  which  in  his  own  grasp,  through  the 
ig  torch-race  of  his  life,  no  cowardice  had  hidden,  no  carelessness  had 
jamed,  no  storm  had  quenched.  "Glorious  Apostle!  would  that  every 
der's  voice  could  burst,  as  he  falls,  into  such  a  trumpet- sound,  thrilling, 
)  young  hearts  that  pant  in  the  good  fight,  and  must  never  despair  of  final 
story."  l^J  Yes,  even  so  : 

"  Hopes  have  precarious  life ; 

They  are  oft  blighted,  withered,  snapped  sheer  ofi 

In  vigorous  youth,  and  turned  to  rottenness ; 

But  faithfulness  can  feed  on  suffering , 

And  knows  no  disappointment  "  % 


CHAPTER   LTIL 

THE  END. 

("Bonum  agonem  subituri  estis,  in  quo  agonothetes  Deus  vivus  est,  xystarches 

Iritus  Sanctus,  corona  aeternitatis,  bravium  angelicae  substantiae,  politia  in  coclis, 

jria  in  saecula  saeculorum.'' — Tert.  ad  Mart,  3. 

"  Qui  desiderat  dissolvi  et  esse  cum  Christo,  patienter  vivit  et  delectabiliter 

ptur." — Aug. 

"  Lieblich  wie  der  Iris  Farbenfeuer 
Auf  der  Donnerwolke  duft'gem  Thau 
Schimmert  durch  der  "Wehmuth  diistern  Schleier 
Hier  der  Euhe  heitres  Blau." — Schiller. 

Paul  ever  get  that  cloak,  and  the  papyri  and  the  vellum  rolls  P     Did 

aothy  ever  reach  him  ? 3    None  can  tell  us.    With  the  last  verse  of  the 

;ond  Epistle  to  Timothy  we  have  heard  Paul's  last  word.    In  some  Roman 

ilica,  perhaps  before  Helius,  the  Emperor's  freedman,  in  the  presence  of 

he  dense,  curious,  hostile  crowd  of  Jews  and  Pagans,  he  must  have  been 

i.rd  once  more,  in  his  second  defence,  or  on  the  second  count  of  the  indict- 

Bat  against  him ;  and  on  this  occasion  the  majority  of  the  assessors  must 

re  dropped  the  tablet  C — the  tablet  of  condemnation — into  the  voting  urn, 

1  the  presiding  judge  must  have  pronounced  sentence  of  decapitation  on 

1  Martineau,  Hours  of  Thought^  p.  89.  2  "Spanish  Gypsy." 

}  That  he  did  is  a  reasonable  conjecture,  and  it  not  improbably  led  to  that  imprison* 
fit  the  liberation  from  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xiii.  23) 
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one  who,  though  condemned  of  holding  a  dangerous  and  illegal  superstition 
was  still  a  Roman  citizen.  Was  he  alone  at  his  second  trial  as  at  his  first! 
Did  the  Gentiles  again  hear  of  Jesus  and  the  Resurrection  ?  Did  he  to  then? 
as  to  the  Athenians,  prove  that  the  God  whose  Gospel  he  had  been  commissioned 
to  proclaim  was  the  same  God  after  whom  their  fathers  had  ignorantly  groped 
if  haply  they  might  find  him,  in  the  permitted  ages  of  ignorance,  before  yefl 
in  the  dispensation  of  the  times,  the  shadow  on  the  dial-plate  of  eternity  ha- 
marked  that  the  appointed  hour  had  come  ?  All  such  questions  are  asked  i 
vain.  Of  this  alone  we  may  feel  convinced — that  he  heard  the  sentence  pre 
nounced  upon  him  with  a  feeling  akin  to  joy — 

"  For  sure,  no  gladlier  does  the  stranded  wreck 
See,  through  the  grey  skirts  of  a  lifting  squall, 
The  boat  that  bears  the  hope  of  life  approach 
To  save  the  life  despaired  of,  than  he  saw 
Death  dawning  on  him,  and  the  end  of  all." 

But  neither  respecting  his  bearing  nor  his  fate  do  we  possess  any  particular 
If  any  timid,  disheartened,  secret  Christians  stood  listening  in  the  crowde 
court— if  through  the  ruined  areas  which  marked  the  sites  of  what  had  one 
been  shops  and  palaces  before  the  conflagration  had  swept  like  a  raging  ston 
through  the  narrow  ill-built  streets — if  from  the  poorest  purlieus  of  the  Tra 
tevere  or  the  gloomy  haunts  of  the  catacomb  any  converted  slave  or  strugglir, 
Asiatic  who  believed  in  Jesus  had  ventured  among  the  throng,  no  one  has  le 
a  record,  no  one  even  told  the  story  to  his  fellows  so  clearly  as  to  leave  behii 
him  a  floating  tradition.  We  know  nothing  more.  The  last  word  has  bee 
spoken.    The  curtain  has  fallen  on  one  of  the  noblest  of  human  lives. 

They  who  will  may  follow  him  in  imagination  to  the  possible  scene  of  h 
martyrdom,  bnf,  ftrary  dfttn.il  mnst  be  borrowed  from  imagination  alone, 
may  be  that  the  legendary  is  also  the  real  scene  of  his  death.  If  so,  accor|j 
panied  by  the  centurion  and  the  soldiers  who  were  to  see  him  execute 
he  left  Rome  by  the  gate  now  called  by  his  name.  Near  that  gal 
close  beside  the  English  cemetery,  stands  the  pyramid  of  C.  Cestius,  ai 
under  its  shadow  lie  buried  the  mortal  remains  of  Keats  and  Shelley,  and 
many  who  have  left  behind  them  beloved  or  famous  names.  Yet  even  am 
those  touching  memorials  the  traveller  will  turn  with  deeper  interest  to  t 
old  pyramid,  because  it  was  one  of  the  last  objects  on  which  rested  the  ey 
of  Paul.  For  nearly  three  miles  the  sad  procession  walked ;  and  doubth 
the  dregs  of  the  populace,  who  always  delight  in  a  scene  of  horror,  gather 
round  them.  About  three  miles  from  Rome,  not  far  from  the  Ostian  roa 
is  a  green  and  level  spot,  with  low  hills  around  it,  known  anciently  as  Aqu\ 
Salviae,  and  now  as  Tro  Fontane.  There  the  word  of  command  to  halt  m 
given;  the  prisoner  knelt  down ;  the  sword  flashed,  and  the  life  of  the  great* 
of  the  Apostles  was  shorn  away.1 

1 1  hare  not  thought  it  desirable  to  trouble  the  reader  with  Mediaeval  legends  of  j 
Paul's  death,  which  may  be  seen,  by  those  who  li§t,  in  Fabripius,  Cod.  Apocr.  iii.  6; 
Ordericus  Vitalis.  ti.  3. 
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*  Dulce  sonat  sethere  vox 
Hiems  transiit,  occidit  nox, 
Imber  abiit  moestaque  crux, 
Lucet  io  perpetua  lux." — Baldb. 

^Earthly  favour  could  hardly  have  seemed  more  absolute.     No  blaze  of 

,.ory  shone  on  his  last  hours.     No  multitudes  of  admiring  and  almost  ador- 

g  brethren  surrounded  his  last  days  with  the  halo  of  martyrdom.     Near 

le  spot  where  he  was  martyred  it  is  probable  that  they  laid  him  in  some 

imeless  grave — in  some  spot  remembered  only  by  the  one  or  two  who  knew 

id  loved  him.     How  little  did  they  know,  how  little  did  even  he  understand, 

a!,  fhft  npp*rAT4  fm-rtfrly  ft"!"™  would  in  rnttlil-y  ho  the  most  infinite  snccnsfl? 

fho  that  watched  that  obscure  and  miserable  end  could  have  dreamed  thai 

,ome  itself  would  not  only  adopt  the  Gospel  of  that  poor  outcast,  but  even 

)rive  from  hi3  martyrdom,  and  that  of  his  fellow  Apostle,  her  chief  sanctity 

id  glory  in  the  eyes  of  a  Christian  world ;  that  over  his  supposed  remains 

iiould  rise  a  church  more  splendid  than  any  ancient  basilica ;  and  that  over 

greater  city  than  Rome  the  golden  cross  should  shine  on  the  dome  of  a 

lighty  cathedral  dedicated  to  his  name  ?  JJ^ 

i  How  little  did  men  recognise  his  greatness !  Here  was  one  to  whom  no 
ingle  man  that  has  overlived,  before  or  since,  can  furnish  a  perfect  parallel.  . 
jt^Bjook  at  him  only  as  a  writer,  how  immensely  does  he  surpass,  in  his 
Jost  casual  Epistles,  the  greatest  authors,  whether  Pagan  or  Christian,  of 
is  own  and  succeeding  epochs^  The  younger  Pliny  was  famous  as  a  letter^ 
jrTtelTyeTthe  younger  Pliny  never  produced  any  letter  so  exquisite  as  that 
i  Philemon.  Seneca,  as  a  moralist,  stood  almost  unrivalled,  yet  not  only  is 
tay  largely  mixed  with  his  gold,  but  even  his  finest  moral  aphorisms  are 
tferior  in  breadth  and  intensity  to  the  most  casual  of  St.  Paul's.  Epictetus 
id  Marcus  Aurelius  furnish  us  with  the  purest  and  noblest  specimens  of 
itoic  loftiness  of  thought,  yet  St.  Paul's  chapter  on  charity  is  worth  more 
iian  all  they  ever  wrote.  If  we  look  at  the  Christian  world,  the  very  greatest 
iorker  in  each  realm  of  Christian  service  does  but  present  an  inferior  aspect 
:  one  phase  only  of  Paul's  many-sided  pre-eminence.  As  a  theologian,  as 
le  who  formulated  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  we  may  compare  him  with 
fc.  Augustine  or  St.  Thomas  of  Aquinum ;  yet  how  should  we  be  shocked  to 
ad  in  him  the  fanciful  rhetoric  and  dogmatic  bitterness  of  the  one,  or  the 
^holastic  aridity  of  the  other !  If  we  look  at  him  as  a  moral  reformer,  we 
i  ay  compare  him  with  Savonarola ;  but  in  his  practical  control  of  even  the 
i.ost  thrilling  spiritual  impulses — in  making  the  spirit  of  the  prophet  subject 
i  the  prophet — how  grand  an  exemplar  might  he  not  have  furnished  to  the 
apassioned  Florentine  !  If  we  consider  him  as  a  preacher  we  may  compare 
m  with  St.  Bernard;  yet  St.  Paul  would  have  been  incapable  of  the 
anatural  ascetism  and  heresy-hunting  hardness  of  the  great  Abbot  of 
lairvaux.  As  a  reformer  who  altered  the  entire  course  of  human  history, 
uther  alone  resembles  him  ;  yet  how  incomparably  is  the  Apostle  superior 
>  gutter  in  insight,  in  courtesy,  in  humility,  in  dignity,  in  selfrcontroj !    As 
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a  missionary  we  might  compare  him  to  Xavier,  as  a  practical  organiser  to  St. 
Gregory,  as  a  fervent  lover  of  souls  to  Whitefield,  and  to  many  other  saints 
of  God  in  many  other  of  his  endowments ;  but  no  saint  of  God  has  ever 
attained  the  same  heights  in  so  many  capacities,  or  received  the  gifts  of  the! 
Spirit  in  so  rich  an  outpouring,  or  borne  in  his  mortal  body  such  evident 
brand-marks  of  the  Lord.  In  his  lifetime  he  was  no  whit  behind  the  very 
chiefest  of  the  Apostles,  and  he  towers  above  the  very  greatest  of  all  the 
saints  who  have  since  striven  to  follow  the  example  of  his  devotion  to  his 
Lord 

"  Qod  buries  his  workmen,  but  carries  on  their  work/' It  is  not  for  any 

earthly  rewards  that  God's  heroeshavesought — not' even  for  the  reward  of 
hoping  in  the  posthumous  success  of  the  cause  to  which  they  have  sacrificed 
their  lives.  All  questions  of  success  or  failure  they  have  been  content  to  leave 
in  the  hands  of  God.  Their  one  desire  has  been  to  be  utterly  true  to  the  best 
that  they  have  known ;  their  prayers  have  all  been  simplified  to  this  alone— 
"  Teach  me  to  do  the  thing  that  pleaseth  Thee,  for  Thou  art  my  God ;  let 
Thy  loving  Spirit  lead  me  into  the  land  of  righteousness."  That  God  has 
seemed  to  be  careless  of  their  individual  happiness  they  would  be  the  last  tc 
complain  ;  though  He  slay  them,  yet  do  they  trust  in  Him.  Failure  was  \i 
St.  Paul  a  word  unknown.  He  knew  that  to  fail — or  seem  to  fail — in  the 
cause  of  God,  was  to  succeed  beyond  the  dreams  of  earthly  ambition. 

His  faith  had  never  wavered  amid  life's  severest  trials,  nor  his  hope  grown 
dim  amid  its  most  bitter  disappointments ;  fold  when  he  passed  from  th( 
dungeon  and  the  martyrdom  to  his  crown  "of  righteousness,  he  left  the  life 
which  he  had  sown  to  be  quickened  by  the  power  of  God  in  the  soil  of  th< 
world's  history,  where  it  shall  continue  to  bear  fruit  until  the  end  of  time 
amid  the  ever-deepening  gratitude  of  generations  yet  unborn.     One  who  hac 
lived  with  him,  and  knew  his  thoughts  and  hopes,  and  had  himself  preachec| 
the  faith  of  Christ  in  days  when  to  be  a  Christian  was  to  suffer  as  a  Christian 
has  written  of  God's  heroes  in  words  which  St.  Paul  would  have  endorsed 
and  in  which  he  would  have  delighted,  "  These  all  died  in  faith,  not  having 
received  the  promises,  but  having  seen  them  afar  off,  and  were  persuade< 
of  them,  and  embraced  them,  and  confessed  that  they  were  strangers  an< 
pilgrims  on  the  earth.     For  they  that  say  such  things  declare  plainly  that  the 
seek  a  country ;  and  truly,  if  they  had  been  mindful  of  that  country  whencil 
they  came  out,  they  might  have  had  opportunity  to  have  returned.     But  nov 
they  desire  a  better  country,  that  is,  an  heavenly ;  wherefore  God  is  no 
ashamed  to  be  called  their  God,  for  He  hath  prepared  for  them  a  city." 
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APPENDIX. 

EXCURSUS   I.  (p.  15). 
Tm  Style  of  St.  Paul  as  Illustrative  of  his  Chabacteb. 

I  reader  may  be  interested  to  see  collected  a  very  few  of  the  varying  estimate,  of  the 

9  oi  tne  great  Apostle  : — 

jONGINUS  [Paul  as  master  of  the  dogmatic  style]— 

Kopwm  ^  eo-rw  Xdyov  iravrhs  koX  foovnuaros 
EtetiviKov  AynosOevrj^K.  t.  A.  irpbs  tovtois  HavAo?  6  Tap<rev? 
oi^TM/a  «u  irpairov  faftt  Trpo'Cordfievov  Soy/xaros  awTroSewcTov." 

^  Chbysostom  [Paul  a  champion,  and  his  Epistles  a  wall  of  adamant  round  the 

w<nrep  yap  r«x<K  <£  aSajxavTo?  Kara<ric«va(r0ei/  ovtw  to? 
javra^ou  rt)*  oucovp^*  curias  to.  tov'tov  re^et  ypa^ara'  koI 
ica^airep  us  apicrrevs  yevvaioraTo?  eoTTj/ee,  k.  t.  A.  (quoting  2  Cor.  x.  51 

De  Sacerdotio,  1,  iv.  7. 
r.  Jerome  [Paul's  words  thunders].-"  Paulum  proferam  quern  quotiescunque  lego, 
|  mini  no* .verba  audwe  sed  tonitrua    .    .     .     Videntur  quidem  verba  simplicis  et 
li4i  mnocentis  homims  et  rusticani  et  qui  nee  facere  nee  declinare  noverit  insidias 
tomoexmque  respexeris  fulmina  sunt.     Haeret  in  causa;  capit  omne  quod  tetigeritl 
ei  im  vertit  ut  superet ;  fugam  simulat  ut  occidat »  (Ep.  ad  Pammach.  68  13) 

I   ANTE —  '       /# 

"  Vidi  due  vecchi  in  abito  dispari 

Ma  pari  in  atto,  ognuno  onesto  e  sodo, 
L'un1  si  monstrava  alcun  de  famigliari 
Di  quel  sommo  Ippocrate,  che  natura 
Agli  animali  f  e'  ch'  ella  ha  piu  cari. 

Monstrava  1'  altro  2  la  contraria  cura 
Con  una  spada  lucida  ed  acuta  * 
Tal  che  di  qua  del  rio  mi  fe'  paura. 

Purgatorio,  xxix.  \U< 
Andowi  poi  lo  Vat  d'  elezione  * 
Per  recarne  conforto  a  quella  Fede 
Ch'  e*  principio  alia  via  di  salvazione. 

Inferno,  ii.  28. 

.THEB.—"Paulus  meras  flammas  loquitur  tamque  vehementer  ardet  ut  incipiai 
■  quasi  Angelis  maledicere  "  (in  Gal.  I).  l 

n  S.  Paulo  und  Johanne  ist  eine  sonderliche  fiirtreffliche  Gewissheit  und  Plero- 
imaSIe  r^11  daV°n  ^  S6y  ^  SCh°n  allbereit  vor  AuSen"  (Tischredm,  iv.  399;  ed. 

Jhop  Herbert  de  Losinga.-"  Certe,  fratres,  verba  Pauli,  non  verba  hominis,  sed 
(Eis  tomtrua  esse  videntur  "  (Life  and  Sermons,  ii.  309). 

asmus  [Paul's  style  like  a  thunderstorm].-"  Non  est  cujusvis  hominis  Paulinum 
^  emngere;  tonat,  fulgurat,  meras  flammas  loquitur  Paulus"  (ad  Col.  iv.  16). 

I    ?*¥»  "^  heloved physician.'*  2  gt,  paUL  3  The  e™st1^ 

P  «»»  fcAoy*  (Acts  ix.  ft).    For  other  allusions  enM  xviii  181,  aLUJ. 
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.   a        ■„  nw.   rhetorical  skill    like  the  course  of   a  gtream]-"  Sudatur  i 

.ubitus  emicat;  cum  visum  est  ™™™™t^°™  (£  J£U  Dedicat.). 

^r-sri  Soritri  i^.^-s 

atrSetrsc^psistv'rum  ipso  corde,  ipso  affectu,  et  denudat*  vLscenbus     (M 

saria,  ap.  Wolf.,  ****-  ii&c  ^^^  to  his  anakolutha,  ellipses,  &c,  adi 

On  the  other  hand,  Calvin,  after  ^*      ^a  majestati  decedit  caelestis  sapien 
"Quae  sunt  quidem  oratioms  v,tia  M*  ^lb™in<rulari  Dei  pr0videntia  factum  esl 
quae  nobis  per  apostolum  trf ^^^Xefnjsteria  nobis  traderentur,  ut 
^  a^ptmi  l^Tj^^^Z^L^te^  nostra  fides." 
humanae  ^oquenUae  poten.  a  sed  sola  smr  8^ch]._«  Eloquentia  ejus 

Hemstekhusius  [Character  of  St.  Paul  s  newer  y        j  _ 

ss^a^wf^^s*— jits 

»^-«^^J^^^«?l^L-«--  *.  greatness 
The  AUIHOB  of      Saul  of  Ta^  agg    ^  ^  ^^  tf  ^ 

w^s^s^^^ 

the  Churches,  gives  all  the  facts  a  '^"^J^S^ed  speech, 

*££££  -» mTc^mSree  and  buoyant,  with  all  their  variety  t 

^^mtt^rr-m8:  ttzzxi^p 

ZS^itS  jJX  present  everywhere  the  image  of  a  ^ 

i  See  next  Excursus. 
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teath  the  iorms  of  their  theosophic  reasonings,  and  their  hints  of  deep  philosophy, 
re  may  be  heard  a  secret  lyric  strain  of  glorious  praise,  bursting  at  times  into  open 
brance,  and  asking  others  to  join  the  chorus.  .  .  .  His  life  was  a  battle  from  which 
ntervals  of  the  good  fight,  his  words  arose  as  the  song  of  victory"  {Hour*  of  Thought, 
[56). 

Pbof.  Jo  watt  speaks  of  Urn  as  teaching  his  great  doctrines  "in  broken  words  and 
ttating  form  of  speech,  with  no  beauty  or  comeliness  of  style." 

bAUR,  after  pointing  out  how  the  style  is  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  forms  and 
nents  of  thought,  and  that  thoughts  not  only  follow  hard  on  thoughts,  but  that  those 
lights  succeed  each  other  as  determinations  and  momenta  of  some  one  conception  that 
reater  than  all  of  them,  so  that  the  thought  unfolds  itself,  as  it  were,  out  of  its  own 
ths,  and  determines  itself  by  taking  up  its  own  momenta,  adds:— "Hence  the  peculiar 
up  of  the  Apostle's  language :  it  is  distinguished  on  the  one  hand  for  precision  and 
Ipression;  on  the  other  hand  it  is  marked  by  a  harshness  and  roughness  which 
ijests  that  the  thought  is  far  too  weighty  for  the  language,  and  can  scarcely  find  fit 
jn  for  the  superabundant  matter  it  would  fairly  express  "  (Paid.  ii.  281). 
Hausrath.— "  Es  ist  schwer  diese  Individualitat  zu  charakterisiren  in  der  sich 
listliche  Liebesfiille,  rabbinischer  Scharfsinn,  und  antike  Willenskraft  so  wunderbar 
bhen.  Wie  wogt  stromt,  drangt  alles  in  seinen  Briefen.  Welch  ein  Wechsel 
bender  Ergiisse  und  spitzer  Beweisfuhrungen  !  Hier  iiberwindet  er  das  Heidenthum 
I  der  Liebesfiille  Jesu.  Dort  knebelt  er  das  Judenthum,  mit  dessen  eigenen  Gurtel 
Ibinischer  Schriftbeweise.  Am  wenigsten  hat  die  Phantasie  Antheil  an  seiner  innern 
It.  Die  Sprache  ist  oft  hart  und  herb  weil  nur  die  Gedanke  sie  geboren  hat.  Die 
Jler  die  er  braucht  smd  meistens  farblos.  ,  .  .  Das  ist  die  Schranke  seines 
Ueslebens.  Darin  blieb  er  stets  ein  Rabbi  "  (Der  Apostel  Paulus,  502). 
jiENAN  [Paul's  style  like  a  conversation].— "Le  style  epistolaire  de  Paul  est  le  plug 
onnel  qu'il  y  ait  jamais  en ;  la  langue  y  est,  s'i  j'ose  le  dire,  broyee ;  pas  une  phrase 
ie.  31  est  impossible  de  violer  plus  audacieusement,  je  ne  dis  pas  le  genie  de  la 
ue  grecque,  mais  la  logique  du  langage  humain ;  on  dirait  une  rapide  conversation 
ographieeetreproduite  sans  corrections.  .  .  .  Un  mot  l'obsede.  .  .  .  Ce  n'est  pas 
a  sterility ;  c'est  de  la  contention  de  Pesprit  et  une  complete  insouciance  de  la 
bction  du  style  "  {St  Paul,  p.  232). 

'lie  less  favourable  of  the  above  estimates  shelter  themselves  in  part  under  the  asser- 
'that  St.  Paul  recognised  the  popular  and  vulgar  character  of  his  own  style.  But 
1  passages  as  2  Cor.  xi.  6  do  not  bear  out  these  remarks.  His  language  was  not 
ed  of  a  class  which  would  have  gained  applause  from  pedantic  purists  and  Atticising 
*3ssors ;  it  bears  about  the  same  relation  to  the  Greek  of  Plato  as  the  Latin  of  Milton 
[  to  that  of  Cicero.  But  this  fact  constitutes  its  very  life.  It  is  a  style  far  too  vivid, 
bo  swayed  and  penetrated  by  personal  emotion,  to  have  admitted  of  being  polished 
conformity  with  the  artificial  standards  and  accuracies  of  the  schools.  It  more 
ly  resembles  the  style  of  Thucydides  than  that  of  any  other  great  writer  of  anti- 
t. l  That  many  defects  in  it  can  be  pointed  out  is  certain ;  but  then  in  one 
'•rtant  point  of  view  these  defects  are  better  than  any  beauties,  because  they  are  due 
*ul's  individuality.  In  whole  sections  of  his  Epistles  his  very  want  of  style  is  his 
.„  His  style,  like  that  of  every  great  man,  has  the  defects  of  its  qualities.  "  Le 
,"  said  Buffon,  not  (as  he  is  usually  quoted)  c'est  Vhomme,  but  "c'est  de  rhomme."* 

8ee some .good  remarks  of  Baur :— "Such  passages  as  1  Cor.  iv.  12,  13;  vii.  29—31 ;  2  Cor. 

10,  have  the  true  ring  of  Thucydides,  not  only  in  expression,  but  in  the  style  of  the  thought. 

genuine  dialectic  spmt  appears  in  both,  in  the  love  of  antithesis  and  contrast,  rising  not  un- 

mtiy  to  paradox   .  .  .     With  both  these  men  the  ties  of  national  particularism  give  way  before 

« Sf;1*  tendency  of  their  thought,  and  cosmopolitanism  takes  the  place  of  nationalism* 

q.  u.  281).    He  refers  to  Bauer's  Philologia  Thveydideo-Paulina,  1773,  which  I  have  not  seen. 

I  P  Alembert,  Qftwe* ,  vi.  13.  The  "  de  "  in  Buffon's  phrase  occurs  in  later  editions. 
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He  has,  us  every  grwat  writer  has,  "  le  style  de  sa  pensee  :*  he  has  the  style  of  genius, 
he  has  not  the  genius  of  style.1 

After  quoting  such  remarkable  and  varied  testimonies,  It  Is  needless  for  me  to  wrii 
an  essay  on  the  Apostle's  style.  That  he  could  when  he  chose  wield  a  style  of  remar] 
able  finish  and  eloquence  without  diminishing  his  natural  intensity,  is  proved  by  tl 
incessant  assonances  and  balances  of  clauses  and  expressions  (parechesis,  parisosis,  par 
moiosis)  in  such  passages  as  2  Cor.  vi.  3—11.  And  yet  such  is  his  noble  carelessness 
outward  graces  of  style,  and  his  complete  subordination  of  mere  elegance  of  expresiw 
to  the  purpose  of  expressing  his  exact  thought,  that  he  never  shrinks,  even  in  his  grande 
outbursts  of  rhythmic  eloquence,  from  the  use  of  a  word,  however  colloquial,  whi 
expresses  his  exact  shade  of  meaning.5  **£ 

All  that  has  been  written  of  the  peculiarities  of  St.  Paul's  style  may,  I  think, 
gummed  up  in  two  words— Intense  Individuality.  His  style  is  himself.  His  natui 
temperament,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  that  temperament  found  its  4a' 
sphere  of  action ;  his  training,  both  Judaic  and  Hellenistic ;  his  conversion  and  sanct 
cation,  permeating  his  whole  life  and  thoughts— these  united  make  up  the  Paul  we  kno 
And  each  of  these  has  exercised  a  marked  influence  on  his  style. 

1.  The  absorption  in  the  one  thought  before  him,  which  makes  him  state  without  a 
qualification  truths  which,  taken  in  the  whole  extent  of  his  words,  seem  mutua 
irreconcilable ;  the  dramatic,  rapid,  overwhelming  series  of  questions,  which  show  tl 
in  his  controversial  passages  he  is  always  mentally  face  to  face  with  an  objection ;* 
centrifugal  force  of  mental  activity,  which  drives  him  into  incessant  digressions  f 
goings  off  at  a  word,  due  to  his  vivid  power  of  realisation ;  the  centripetal  force 
imagination,  which  keeps  all  these  digressions  under  the  control  of  one  domin 
thought  ;4  the  grand  confusions  of  metaphor;5  the  vehemence  which  makes  hinU 
the  most  emphatic  compounds;6  the  irony 7  and  sarcasm;8  the  chivalrously  delic 
courtesy;9  the  overflowing  sympathy  with  the  Jew,  the  Pagan,  the  barbarian— n 
saint  and  sinner,  king  and  slave,  man  and  woman,  young  and  old  ;*°  the  passion,  wl 
now  makes  his  voice  ring  with  indignation"  and  now  break  with  sobs  ;&  the  accunv 
tion  and  variation  of  words,  from  a  desire  to  set  forth  the  truths  which  he  is  proclain 
In  every  possible  light  ;13  the  emotional  emphasis  and  personal  references  of  his  styl< 
the  depressed  humility  passing  into  boundless  exultation;15— all  these  are  due  to 
natural  temperament,  and  the  atmosphere  of  controversy  and  opposition  on  the  one  hi 
and  deep  affection  on  the  other,  in  which  he  worked. 

2.  The  rhetorical  figures,  play  of  words,  assonances,  oxymora,  antitheses,  of  his  si 
which  are  fully  examined  in  the  next  Excursus ;  the  constant  widening  of  his  horizo] 
the  traceable  influence  of  cities,  and  even  of  personal  companions,  upon  his  vocabulai 
the  references  to  Hellenic  life ;  ™  the  method  of  quoting  Scripture ;  the  Kabbinic  sty. 
exegesis,  which  have  been  already  examined  »— these  are  due  to  his  training  at  Tarsus 
Jerusalem,  his  life  at  Corinth,  Ephesus,  and  Rome. 

3  The  daring  faith  which  never  dreads  a  difficulty  ;*>  the  unsolved  antinomies,  wl 
though  unsolved,  do  not  trouble  him ;«  "  the  bold  soaring  dialectics  with  which  he 

1  Tr"^^^^?^ra,  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  8,  4 ;  *******,  2  Cor.  xi.  8 ;  i™*. 
ftal  v  12  3  Bom.  x. ;  2  Cor.  vi.,  xi.,  and  passim. 

*  2  Cor  ii   14-16  •  xii   1-3,  12-16  ;  Eph.  iv.  8-11  ;  v.  12-15  ;  and  Paley,  Hor.  Pau, 

•  2  Cor.  U.  U-io  ,  xu.  i  ,  6.  •  Especially  compounds  in  v^p.  Supra,  p 
*"   7  l  Cor.  iv.  s!  2  Cor  ii.  \6-2o!  Indpassvm.  «  Phil/iii.  2  ;  Gal.  iv.  17  ;  v.  12,  and  jk 

»  1  Cor  L lii.  :  Philem.  and  Phil,  passim  ;  Acts  xxn.  29,  &c.  «,.,««•       ^ 

»  Rom  i    iv,  and  all  the  Epistles  passim.  «  Galatians,  Conntmans  Phil    2  Tim.,  J 

is  ffihe  Epistles  passim.    *         "All  the  Epistles  passim.  "  All  the  Epistles  pc 

"  "Eo^rdhfe'E^  •    •    .    ijcrementum  Apostoli  spiri 

»  See  Excursus  XXI.,  "  The  Antinomies  of  St.  Paul 
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un  the  forms  of  one  finite  and  earthly  thought  to  the  infinite  and  spiritual  life  em- 
died  in  them  ;"  the  "  language  of  ecstasy,"  which  was  to  him,  as  he  meant  it  to  be  to 
;  converts,  the  language  of  the  work- day  world ;  that  "  transcendental  -absurd,"  as  it 
ras  to  the  world,  which  was  the  very  life  both  of  his  conscience  and  intellect,  and  made 
jo  what  he  was  ;  the  way  in  which,  as  with  one  powerful  sweep  of  the  wing,  he  passes 
m  the  pettiest  earthly  contentions  to  the  spiritual  and  the  infinite;  the  "shrinking 
frmity  and  self-contempt,  hidden  in  a  sort  of  aureole  of  revelation,  abundant  beyond 
asure  "i— this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  his  citizenship  was  in  heaven,  his  life  hid  with 
fist  in  God, 


EXCURSUS   n.   (p.  15). 

Rhetoric  of  St.  Paul. 
IRenan,  in  describing  the  Greek  of  St.  Paul  as  Hellenistic  Greek  charged  with  Hebra- 
s  and  Syriacisms  which  would  be  scarcely  intelligible  to  a  cultivated  reader  of  that 
Sod,  says  that  if  the  Apostle  had  ever  received  even  elementary  lessons  in  grammar  or 
jfcoric  at  Tarsus,  it  is  inconceivable  that  he  would  have  written  in  the  bizarre,  incorrect 
non-Hellenic  style  of  his  letters. 

Now,  I  do  not  think  that  St.  Paul  would  have  made  about  his  own  knowledge  of 
ek  the  same  remarks  as  Josephus  does,  who  tells  us  that  he  had  taken  great  pains  to 
ter  the  learning  of  the  Greeks  and  the  elements  of  the  Greek  language.  St.  Paul  had 
:ed  up  Greek  quite  naturally  in  a  Greek  city,  and  I  think  that  I  have  decisively  proved 
f  he  could  not  have  possessed  more  than  a  partial  and  superficial  acquaintance  with 
ek  literature.  But  I  have  little  doubt  that  he,  like  Josephus,  would  have  said  that 
fad  so  long  accustomed  himself  to  speak  Syriac  that  he  could  not  pronounce  Greek 
f  sufficient  exactness,  and  that  the  Jews  did  not  encourage  the  careful  endeavour  to 
in  a  polished  Greek  style,  which  they  looked  on  as  an  accomplishment  of  slaves  and 
lmen.2  Yet,  after  reading  the  subjoined  list  of  specimens  from  the  syntaxi*  ornata 
p.  Paul,  few,  I  think,  will  be  able  to  resist  the  conviction  that  he  had  attended,  while 
arsus,  some  elementary  class  of  Greek  rhetoric.  I  will  here  content  myself  with  brief 
fences  ;  if  the  reader  should  feel  interested  in  the  subject,  I  have  gone  further  into  it 
ie  Expositor  for  1879. 

'igures  (c^Wa)  are  divided  by  Greek  and  Latin  rhetoricians  into  Figures  of  Language 
roe  verborum,  elocutionis,  *#«*),  and  Figures  of  Thought  (sententiae,  Wow).     They 

this  distinction  between  them— that  figures  of  language  disappear,  for  the  most 
.when  the  words  and  their  order  are  changed  ;  whereas  figures  of  thought  still  sur- 
3  The  distinction  is  superficial  and  unsatisfactory,  and  it  would  perhaps  be  more 
ie  point  to  divide  figures  into  :— 1.  Those  of  colour,  dependent  on  the  imagination  ; 
etaphor,  simile,  allegory,  personifications,  metonyms,  catachresis,  &c.  2.  Those  of 
,  ranging  over  an  immense  field,  from  the  natural  expression  of  passions,  such  as 
:,  aposiopesis,  erotesis,  &c,  down  to  mere  elegancies  of  verbal  ornament,  and  varia- 

of  style  (such  as  zeugma,  &c.)  or  of  order  (such  as  chiasmos,  hysteron-proteron,  &c.) 
lose  of  sound,  dependent  on  analogies  of  words,  resemblance  of  sounds,  unconscious 
lations  of  ideas,  &c.,  such  as  alliteration,  parisosis,  paromoiosis,  parechesis,  parono- 
t»  oxymoron,  plays  on  names,  &c. 

On  figures  of  Colour  I  have  already  touched.*  As  specimens  of  the  two  other 
*  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  we  may  take  the  following— referring  to  my  Brief  Greek 
x,  or  to  other  books,  for  an  explanation  of  the  technical  terms  :— 

Jot^t'  xV~^iL§TSSiWl,  *nd  8°me  eXCeUont  romarks  &  Hutton's  Essays,  i.  325-330. 

rta  wia'^aiU^  **'  foUowinS  Ci*  *  Oral.  3.     See  Voss,  Instt.  Oral  v#l;  Glaaj 
[Via  Sacra,  p.  963,  &c.  4  Supr«t  pp.  10-12!  ' 
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ai2Ta°'i  arrangement  of  words  or  clauses,  as  in  Rom.  U.  6, 10.    (Th 
fiJeTnTch  more  common  in  L  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.)    A  good  stance  »- 
1  Cor.  iii.  17,  «  ™  rw  vahv  TO°  0eo°  ♦***"*»  4^"  avTW  °     *' 
Euphemism, 

1  Cor.  V.  1,  2,  «X"»'    .     .     •     o  Tb  cpyov  tovto  wonf***. 

2  Cor.  vii.  11,  *v  f$  irpAfluvri. 
1  Thess.  iv.  6,  supra,  p.  334. 

Litotes.  , 

Rom.  L  28,  iroteiv  ra  m  taBnicovr*. 
Eph.  V.  4,  ra  ov*  avriKOvra. 
1  Cor.  XL  22,  eircuveVw  vjia?  €V  Tovr<p  J  oinc  «irtttw». 

Philem.  18,  «  $«'  «  ^i"n<™  *»  n  tyei'Aet. 

Philem.  11,  tov  itotc  <rot  axW<TTov. 

Jfetosw.1    Bom.  iii  9,  ov  iravra*  (comp.  1  Cor.  xvl  12). 
1  Cor.  i.  29,  oirw?  juwj  icavxn<rir<w  ™°~a  *«P& 

exhibited  in  such  passages  of  deep  emotion  as  2  Cor.  ru  3-lb ,  xi.  a 
8-11. 

Epanaphora.  s    _  -Lm^'L 

Phil.  iv.  8,  5<ra    ...    *<r«    ...    «.*.*•    ft,*****- 

Phil.  ii.  1,  «™    •    •    •    *ln    '   *    '    *  r'  ** 
2  Cor.  vii.  11,  iAA*    •    •    •    axxa    •    •    '    *  T* 

2  Thess.  ii.,  vwfe  supra,  p.  346. 
Froparaiteii*,  Protherapeui,  Captatio,  B?^lmt™>  **<  the  «  Galatians.* 
The  Thanksgiving  at  the  beginning  of  every  Epistle  except  the      Galatians. 

S'xriv?  I?(bef ore  Felix),  and  xxvt  2,  3,  before  Agrippa. 
Paraleipsis  (praetcrita). 

Philem.  19,  "a  &  X«>  <roi. 

1  Thess.  iv!  9,  ov  xp.Au>  fern  V-  w**«rt«  (cf.  v.  1 ;  2  Cor.  ix.  1). 
Intentional  Anakoluthon. 

Gal.  ii.  6,  a**  oe  *»*  eo«coviT*>v  eW  Tt    .    .     . 

2  Thess.  U.  3,  on  iav  w  ™V  *  airo<rra«ria  irpwror    .    .    • 

(The  ISXtna7;^  SertenW  due  to .the  eager  £pidi*  of  thought 
Incessant  in  St.  Paul,  as  in  Rom.  ii.  17-21 ;  rvL  25-27,  4c.  &o.) 

Climax. 

Rom.  v.  3—5. 
Rom.  viii.  29,  30. 
Rom.  x.  14,  15,  &o. 

Zeugma.  '■  '■     m ' 

1  Cor.  iii.  2,  ?<&*  vfta*  «trdTi<ra  «d  ov  0p»M*. 

1  Tim.  iv.  3,  kwXvo^wv  y^"**  •»^X«<r«<u  ^p»M^t«P. 

°T^ru.  9,  .—*—  - »»  «*-  <■>**  «^  *«*  **"  *• Uve)- 

1  Tim  v  6.'  &**  Tcftaiicev  (living  she  is  dead). 

JJ,Tl ii ra  **«  .vJ  !T  .    «**~  (His  unseen  thongs  are  clearly  | 
Bom.  xii.  11,  ri  «ov«d  Ml  &"->»<*  (b»  *»*«  not  duggish). 
.  These  usage,  are.  however,  idiomatle  (Winer,  «  S6).  »  *»  Arist.  Sfcrf.  HI « 
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1  Thess.  iv.  11,  ^tXoTt/xererOoi  riovx^eiv  (be  ambitious  to  be  quiet), 
1  Thess.  i.  6,  «v  0\ty«  iroAAp  /*«Ta  x«p«  (joyous  affliction). 

1  Cor.  viii.  10,  olKoSofxriB^aerai  (ruinous  edification). 

Rom.  i.  22,  0a<r>coi>Te$  tlyai  <ro<poi  i/JL<t}pav0r)<rav. 

Eph.  vi.  15,  Gospel  of  peace  part  of  panoply  of  war. 

2  Cor.  viii  2,  deep  poverty  abounding  to  wealth  of  liberality. 
2  Cor.  xii.  10,  "  When  I  am  weak,  then  I  am  strong." 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  make  the  merest  reference  to  Anadiplosis  (Rom.  ix.  30;  Phil. 
8) ;  Epanodos  (GaL  li.  16) ;  Epanorthosis  (Rom.  viii.  34 ;  Gal.  ii.  20 ;  iii.  4,  &c.) ; 
yndeton  (1  Cor.  xv.  43 ;  1  Tim.  1.  17 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  2—5,  10,  11,  &c.) ;  Antiptosis  (Col.  iv. 
;  Gal.  vi.  1 ;  iv.  11) ;  Hyperbaton  (2  Thess.  ii.  5,  kc.) ;  Alliteration  (1  Cor.  ii.  13 ; 
)or.  viii  22 ;  ix.  8,  &c.) ;  Construct™  praegnans  (2  Thess.  ii.  4,  &c.) ;  and  many  minor 
ares. 

3.  Coming  to  figures  of  the  third  division — Sound— we  find  that  St.  Paul  makes 
st  remarkable  and  frequent  use  of  paronomasia. 

I  E.g.  (*)  Paronomasia,  dependent  on  the  change  of  one  or  two  letters l  j— 
Rom.  i.  29,  iropvtCt}  irovr\pia    .     .     .      (faOovov,  <f>ovov. 
Rom.  i.  30,  aAruvirov^^curvvBiTov^. 
Rom.  xL  17,  Tive*  T$*  kXol&uv  *lj€K\a<r0r)cra*, 
Cf .  Heb.  V.  8,  «/xa0ev  a<p*  S>v  ZiraOcv. 

ph  Paronomasia,  dependent  on  a  play  of  words  of  similar  sound  or  derivation.8  This 
3t.  Paul's  most  frequent  rhetorical  figure  : — 

2  Cor.  iii.  2,  yivbHTKOfievY)  kcu  avay  ivcocncojueVrj.  • 

Rom.  1.  28,  ovk  €«o*ct><Mrav  (they  refused)  •  •  •  oZok^ov  vovv  (a  refuse  mind). 
Phil.  iii.  2,  3,  Kara-ro^  (concision)  .  .  .    irejHTo^  (circumcision). 

Rom.  ii.  1,  KpiVei*  ,   .   ,   icaTaKpiVei*. 

I  Cor.  xl.  29,  «eg.,  &a*p«ri?  .   .   .   *ept>a  ,   ,   ,   Karaicptna. 

Rom.  xii.  3,  "Not  to  be  high-minded  {virepQpoveZv)  above  what  we  ought  to  be 
minded  (<ppovetv),  but  to  be  minded  so  as  to  be  sober-minded n  (<ronppovtlv),    Cf. 

ThuC.  ii.  62,  ov  <ppowyp;aTt  fxovov  aXXa  koX  KaTatfrpovrjfiaTi, 

1  Cor.  vii.  31,  X/*>f*«"Oi  .   .   .   *caTaxpwfAew>i. 

2  Cor.  Vi.  10,  «X°»'Te*  .  •  •  KarexovTes. 
2  Cor.  Iv.  8,  a7ropovf*evo4  ,  ,  ,  «£airopov/xeyo4. 

2  Tim.  iii.  4,  ^iAjjoowh  .  ,  .  ^iA60eoi. 

2  Thess.  iii.  11,  not  busy  (epya£op;eVov9)  but  busybodies  (»«pi  ^py^o/mAw*),* 

1  Tim.  v.  13,  ov  iiovov  8«  apyai,  aAXa  ko*  iwpicpyot  (female  toilers  in  the  school  of 
idleness). 

Cornelius  a  Lapide  and  others  have  imagined  a  latent  paronomasia  in  1  Cor.  i.  23, 
If  St.  Paul  thought  in  Syriac  it  might  be  "To  the  Jews  a  micsol,  and  to  the  Greeks 
laskcal,  but  to  those  that  are  called — Christ  the  secel  of  God."  But  this  is  probably  a 
re  ingenious  fancy.6 

(y)  A  third  class  of  paronomasias  consists  in  plays  on  names,  of  which  we  find  three  in 
Paul:— 

Philem.  11,  'Onj<rt/uu>r  ,  ,  ,  axpyrrov.* 

Philem.  20,  Not,  cyw  aov  ovaiM*. 

1  See  Cic.  De  Orat.  ii  03 ;  Auct  ad  Herenn,  !v.  24 ;  Quint  Inttt.  Orat.  ix  3,  00,  Ac.  An 
kance  in  our  Prayer  Book  is—"  among  all  the  changes  and  chances  of  this  mortal  life." 

*  A  curious  instance  occurs  in  our  E.  V.  of  James  i.  6,  "  He  that  wavereth  is  like  a  wave  of  the 
,"  where  it  does  not  occur  in  the  original. 

8  Compare  Acts  viii.  30,  and  Basil's  remark  to  the  Emperor  Julian,  apeyv**  ov*  «Y»'«?i  «  y*P 
«K  ovk  ar  Kareyvw?. 

♦  So  Domitius  Afer,  "  No*  agentes  sed  satagentes  **  (Quint,  vi.  8,  64). 
1  Glasst  Philolog.  Sacra,  p.  959. 

1  V.  supra,  ad  lac,  where  I  hare  noticed  the  possible  second  paronomasia  in  axpri<rroi>t  ivxpivrov. 
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PhiL  iv.  3,  2v'£vye  ynj<m,  "yoke-fellow  by  name  and  yoke-fellow  by  nature."1 
St.  Jerome  imagines  another  in  Gal.  i.  6,  where  he  thinks  that  "ye  are  being  removed 
(txtrarCBeaee)  is  a  play  on  the  name  Galatae  and  the  Hebrew  Gated ,  "to  roll." 

Since,  then,  we  find  upwards  of  fifty  specimens  of  upwards  of  thirty  Greek  rhetorics 
figures  in  St.  Paul,  and  since  they  are  far  more  abundant  in  his  Epistles  than  is 
other  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  and  some  are  found  in  him  alone,  may  we  not  cod 
elude  that  as  a  boy  in  Tarsus  he  had  attended  some  elementary  class  in  Greek  rhetoriJ 
perhaps  as  a  part  of  his  education  in  the  grammatical  knowledge  of  the  language  ?  Pn 
fessional  rhetoricians  abounded  in  Tarsus,  and  if  Paul's  father,  seeing  the  briUiai 
capacity  of  his  son,  meant  him  for  the  school  of  Gamaliel,  he  may  have  thought  that  a 
elementary  initiation  into  Greek  rhetoric  might  help  to  pave  the  way  for  his  future  di 
tinction  among  the  Hillelites  of  Jerusalem  ;  since,  as  we  Bee  from  the  Talmud,  this  Ion 
of  knowledge  opened  to  some  Rabbis  a  career  of  ambition.  If  so,  the  lessons  which  til 
young  Saul  learnt  were  not  thrown  away,  though  they  were  turned  to  very  differa 
objects  than  had  been  dreamt  of  by  one  who  intended  his  boy  to  be,  like  himself, 
Pharisee  of  Pharisees  and  a  Hebrew  of  Hebrews. 


EXCURSUS  III.  (p.  23). 
The  Classic  Quotations  and  Allusions  of  St.  Paul. 
1.  Those  who  maintain  the  advanced  classic  culture  of  St.  Paul,  rely  on  the  fact  that  ] 
quotes  from  and  alludes  to  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 

Three  quotations  are  incessantly  adduced.    One  is  the  hexameter  written  by 
Cretan  poet  Epimenides  in  such  stern  and  contemptuous  depreciation  of  the  character 
his  own  countrymen —  .j 

Kpfjres  ael  ^evorai,  Kaxa  tfijpia,  yaorepes  apycu.1 
("  Liars  the  Cretans  aye,  ill  monsters,  gluttonous  idlers.") 

Another  is  the  half -hexameter  in  which  he  reminds  his  audience,  In  the  speech  oS 
Areopagus,  that  certain  also  of  their  native  poets  had  said— 

Tov  yap  icat  yeVos  io-fiev.* 
("  For  we  are  also  his  offspring.  **) 

A  third  is  the  moral  warning  to  the  Corinthians — 

$0eCpov<nv  tj0tj  XP^or*  o/uuAiou  kolkcu  * 
("  Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners ; ") 
or  it  may,  perhaps,  be  more  correctly  rendered,  "  Evil  associations  destroy  excellc 

characters." 

Now,  if  we  look  a  little  closer  at  these  quotations,  we  shall  see  how  very  little  pr< 
they  furnish  of  anything  more  than  the  most  superficial  acquaintance  with  Greek  write 
The  first  of  them  is  just  such  a  current  national  characterisation5  as  might  pass  eve 
where  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  which  St.  Paul  might  very  well  repeat  without  hav 
read  a  line  of  the  poem  of  Epimenides  on  Oracles,  or  Callimachus's  Hymm,  to  Zm% 
both  of  which  it  occurs.6  The  second  is  a  recognised  commonplace  of  heathen  insight, 
which  many  parallels  might  be  quoted,  but  which  is  found  in  Cleanthes,?  nearly  in  i 
form  in  which  St.  Paul  quotes  it.    The  actual  quotation  is  from  one  of  those  tedi< 

i  V.  supra,  ad  loc.  *  Tit.  L  12.  »  Acts  xvU.  28.  *  1  Cor.  xv.  33. 

*  See,  asto  the  Cretans,  Leonidas,  Anthol.  Hi.,  p.  869;  Polyb.  vi.  47;  Diod.  Sic.  xxxLf 

G  «  Collin?  Fywtn.  in  Jov.  8.  KpTjre?  i«  ^evorai,  *°*  V?P»  TM0V  *  .«"*  ""°  K^f$  *T!,CTH!S 
See  Chrysostom  and  Jerome  ad  Tit.  i.  12.  Moreover,  the  line  had  originated  one  of  the  commOE 
syllogistic  puzzles,  called  "the  Liars."  "Epimenides  said  that  the  Cretans  were ^hars , 
Epimenides  was  a  Cretan;  therefore  Epimenides  was  a  liar ;  therefore  the  ^ete^were  not  to 
therefore  Epimenides  was  not  a  liar,"  &c.  &c  (Diog.  Laert  ii.  108.)  It  was  invented  by  EuduUg 
of.  Cic.  Divf  H.  i,  "  mentions."  7  Cleanthes,  Hymn,  in  Jov.  5. 
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perns  which  were  most  in  vogue  at  this  period,  the  Phenomena  of  Aratus.*  With  the 
jrltings  of  this  poet  St.  Paul  may  have  become  acquainted,  both  because  they  are 
iitirely  harmless—which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  almost  any  other  Pagan  production 
jhich  was  popular  at  that  time— and  because  Aratus  was  a  Cilician,  and  very  probably  a 
arsian.2  The  third  was  one  of  those  common  sententious  pieces  of  morality  which  had 
jissed  into  a  proverb,  and  which  in  all  probability  Menander,  in  his  Thais,  had 
>propriated  from  some  lost  tragedy  of  Euripides.  St.  Paul  is  far  more  likely  to  have 
jard  it  used  in  common  parlance,  or  to  have  seen  it  inscribed  on  one  of  the  Hermaj  at 
irsus  or  Athens,  than  to  have  read  it  in  Menander,  or  even— as  Socrates3  and 
tirysostom  seem  to  think— in  one  of  the  Greek  tragedians.  It  is  further  remarkable 
>out  these  quotations,  first,  that  all  three  of  them  were  so  current,  they  are  found  in  at 
ut  two  poets  each ;  and  next,  that  two  of  them  occur  at  the  very  beginning  of  Hymn* 
Zeus.  If  any  collection  of  Hymns  to  Zeus  was  to  be  found  on  any  bookstall  at  Athens, 
is  exactly  the  kind  of  book  into  which  St.  Paul's  human  sympathies  may  have  induced 
m  to  dip  in  suppor t  of  his  liberal  and  enlightened  view  that  God  had  revealed  Himself 
en  to  the  heathen,  to  a  degree  sufficient  for  their  happiness  and  their  salvation,  had 
ey  chosen  to  make  use  of  the  light  they  had.<  A  third  very  remarkable  point  is  that 
the  quotation  from  Menander  or  Euripides,  whichever  it  may  have  been,  the  great 
ijority  of  the  best  MSS.  read  xpW,  not  xp^5— a  reading  which  may  therefore  be 
yarded  as  certainly  genuine,  since  no  one  would  have  dreamt  of  altering  the  correct 
ptre,  if  it  had  been  given  in  the  original  manuscript.  Now  if  such  be  the  case,  it  seems 
|  indicate  that  the  ear  of  St.  Paul  was  unfamiliar  with— or,  which  comes  to  the  same 
fmg,  was  indifferent  to— even  so  common  a  rhythm  as  that  of  the  iambic  verse.  Our 
inclusion,  therefore,  is  that  St.  Paul's  isolated  quotations  no  more  prove  a  study  of 
|eek  literature  than  the  quotation  of  such  a  national  epigram  as 

"  Inglese  italianato,  Diavolo  incarnato," 
;  of  such  a  line  as 

"Lasciate  ogni  speranza  vol  ch'  entrate," 

i'uld  necessarily  prove  that  an  English  writer  was  a  proficient  in  the  literature  of  Italy 
had  read  the  poems  of  Dante.  St.  Paul  was  a  man  of  remarkable  receptivity,  and,  as 
v  have  seen,  an  habitual  quoter.  Except  in  Epistles  intended  for  readers  to  whom  Old 
fstament  quotations  would  have  been  unintelligible,  he  can  hardly  write  five  sentences 
succession  without  a  Biblical  reference.  The  utter  absence  of  any  similar  use  of  even 
j»  noblest  of  the  classic  writers,  is  a  proof  either  that  he  had  intentionally  neglected 
Inn,  or  that,  at  any  rate,  they  had  left  little  or  no  mark  on  an  intellect  so  sensitive  to 
|>ry  cognate  influence.  For  that  it  waa  not  only  the  Scriptures  of  the  Jewish  canon 
^ich  thus  clung  to  his  retentive  memory,  is  apparent  from  the  free  use  which  he  makes 
(the  Book  of  Wisdom,  and  perhaps  of  other  books  of  the  Jewish  Apocrypha.'    It  is  also 

1  Aratus  flourished  about  B.C.  270.     His  poems,  considering  that  thev  onlv  bear  a  sort  of  dull 

k        '     '     '    '    '     '       '  "WP<"*  rpaywc*.    Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  I  14,  59 ;  Meineke,  Fr.  Com., 

li^^^^VPi7S*htt^^KPare5  IP0*-**.  2  with  Wisd.  iii.  8,  the  image  of  the  Christian 

onou?  wrth  Wisd!  xv  7     ™?&X£m  %E°>to  mal?ni  0ne  vessel  to  hono}xr  and  another  *> 
K£  ™o\Z  ™,-SL  »  J*?  memorable  thrice-repeated  saying,  "  Neither  circumcision  is  any- 

So  W^SS^SSi  S*\,T$;  V£;  *  WW*  19>'  to  by  Photius>  Syncellus,  and  others 
^Sn  tt?hf«5,  Revelationof  Moses."    Dr.  Lightfoot  (on  GaL  vi.  17)  shows  that  there 

E™  m™ *S5mrS?^  **7L that  a  8entj^ent  which  «•  the  very  foundation  of  St.  Paul's 
^♦S^tSSS7!*0  tV^  been  ?xPressed  fa  any  earlier  Jewish  writing;  and  if  it  really 
■itcdaftSrSL  SSE?E™  JE?t*  S^0**  ^work  must  have  been  eithe?  written  or  inter* 
Ik  nf  m!£z  S^if  ^  (^ee  L^&>Offerib.  d.  Johan.  i.,  p.  232)."  The  same  must  be  said  of  th« 
*  41  ingenious  hypothesis  that  it  was  written  by  Apollos  (Plunipfcre,  Expositor, 
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traceable  to  the  extent  to  which  he  is  constantly  haunted  by  a  ™rd,»  and  to  the  new  , 
Srften  ^expression,  which  are  found  to  every  one  of  the  Epistles,'  and  winch  show 
£  a  S  klVsusceptible  to  impression,  derived  from  the  cfccumstance.  around  ton, 
and  from  the  intercourse  of  those  among  whom  he  was  habitually  thrown.  , 

2   But  though  the  Greek  culture  of  Tarn,  had  little  or  no  influence  on  the  current  oi  ( 
the  Apostirthoughts,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  snppose  that  it  produced  no  tofluen* 
at  aU on  h«  life  or  on  hi,  style.    Besides  the  direct  quotations,  there  is  more  than  one 
toUted  passage  which  may  be  the  distant  echo  of  classical  remintocences.    Such  fo, 
tostance  "bito  apologue  of  the  self-asserting  member,  to  1  Cor  xU.,  which  remind,  u, 
S  <mTof  the  togentou.  fable  of  Meneniu.  Agrippa;*  and  the  fearful  »^phor  d 
£om  vii!  24,  which  ha.  less  probably  been  held  to  refer  to  a  true  story  of  the  famdy 
Rectos  *    And  it  is  far  from  Improbable  that  it  was  in  some  "class  of  rhetoric    a 
Smus  ihat  the  Apostle  acquired  the  germs,  at  any  rate,  of  that  argumentative  hata 
orTnd7*hat  gift  of  ready  extempore  utterance,  and  that  fondness  for  chiasmuj 
^noisia,  pSaelpsi,,  oxymoron,  litotes,  and  other  rhetorical  ^es,  ^f"H 
terise  his  style.*    It  wa.  there,  too,  that  he  may  have  learnt  that  ready  versatility,^ 
S»ly,  that  large  comprehensiveness  that  wide  experience  and  capaoi  y  f. 
d^nng  with  varied  interests  and  intricate  matters  of  buriness,  which  made  him  to  th 
wXgood  sense  of  the  word,  a  true  gentleman,  a  Christian  man  oi :  the  world.    H 
was  to  hea^t  and  feeling,  an  ideal  .pecimen  of  what  the  Greek,  call  the  ^  «jj 
"fair  and  good  "-and  his  Intercourse  with  polished  Greeks  may  have  tended  to  bnghte 
l^sSritT"  entirely  genuine  Attic  urbanity  »«-a  spirit  more  flexible  and  mo. 
Sarmtog  thl  na£  Semitic  dignity-which  breathes  to  every  line  of  the  Epistlel 

Ph ?Thi  a  remarkable  proof  of  this  natural  liberality  that  to  spite  of  the  burnfc 
hatred  of  idolatry  which  we  have  already  noticed,  he  is  yet  capab  e  of  lookmg  wit 
™™thv  and  evL  admiration,  on  some  of  those  nobler  and  more  innocent  aspects « 
h^£yCihch  hTcountrymen  indiscriminately  condemned.;  The  haUowuig  , 
heathen  symbols,  the  use  of  metaphor,  derived  from  heathen  life  for  the  iUustrataon_ 
Stfan  toiths  and  Christian  duties,  is  a  very  remarkable  feature  of  the  style  of  S 
£S  nerTwere  few  of  the  crimes  of  Herod  which  the  strict  Pharisees  had  regard 
wSmore  undisguised  horror  and  hatred  than  his  construction  of  a  theatre  at  Cesare 
iTsf  Paul  quite  freely,  and  without  misgiving,  adopting  a  metaphor  which  would  ha 
Ssed'ashudlS -to  any  Palestinian  Pharisee,  compares  the  transient  tehion  of  the  wor 
rtltpa^mg  scene  of  a  theatrical  display,  and  to  other  places  turns  the  whole  Umve. 
£t?a  Sre  on  the  stage  of  which  were  displayed  the  sufferings  of  the  Apostles  a. 
^ctactt  an«£s and  fomen.'    We  recognise,  too,  the  more  liberal  son  of  the  DisP 

.  «.,.  r^  to  1  Thesa  L  ;  «  Wr-to  &}££&&  goTi.  ?»2fl.  MM 

""-.  ^ofc^-v^rtd  to0™  tfi-rrsu.  -  «*  *&*<»  * «-  o^. 

ZrJL'H^'^k^:  *£t  «?SSra  ;'«*«,  1  Co,  xi.  %  **    (See  Excuses  1 
•«  The  Rhetoric  of  St.  Paul." 

JWa^uM^^^^ 

0»^^ 

ffssasatsss1  y^^^fsg^  tte  nation8'a  Bin 

0MLTpt£6fA«I'Ot.) 
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,n — the  man  whoso  thoughts  hare  heen  enlarged  by  travel  and  by  intercourse  with  men 
I  other  training  and  other  race— in  the  apparently  vivid  sympathy  with  which  St.  Paul 
aws  some  of  his  favourite  metaphors  from  the  vigorous  contests  of  the  Grecian  games.1 
jiose  games  constituted  the  brightest,  the  most  innocently  attractive  feature  of  Hellenic 
a.  During  his  long  stay  at  Ephesus  and  at  Corinth  he  had  doubtless  witnessed  those 
estling  bouts,  those  highly-skilled  encounters  of  pugilism,  those  swift  races  to  win  the 
jling  garlands  of  laurel  or  pine,  which,  for  some  of  his  heathen  converts,  and  particularly 
I*  the  younger  among  them,  could  not  at  once  have  lost  their  charm.  We  can  well 
agine  how  some  young  Ephesian  or  Corinthian  might  have  pressed  St.  Paul  to  come 
th  him  and  see  the  struggle  and  the  race  ;  and  how,  for  one  whose  sympathies  were 
vividly  human,  there  would  have  been  a  thrilling  interest  in  the  spectacle  of  those 
my  myriads  assembled  in  the  vast  stadium — in  the  straining  eyes  and  eager  countenances 
d  beating  hearts — in  the  breathless  hush  with  which  they  listened  to  the  proclamations 
|  the  herald — in  the  wild-eyed  charioteers  bending  over  their  steeds,  with  the  hair  blown 

!k  from  their  glowing  faces — in  the  resounding  acclamations  with  which  they  greeted 
youthful  victor  as  he  stepped  forward  with  a  blush  to  receive  his  prize.  Would 
se  fair  youths  do  so  much,  and  suffer  so  much,  to  win  a  poor  withering  chaplet  of 
le  and  parsley,  whose  greenness  had  faded  before  the  sun  had  set,  and  would  they  use 
|  effort,  make  no  struggle,  to  win  a  crown  of  amaranth,  a  crown  of  righteousness  which 
aid  not  fade  away?  And  that,  too,  when  here  the  victory  of  one  was  the  shame  and 
appointment  of  all  the  rest,  while,  in  that  other  contest,  each  and  all  might  equally 
!  victors,  and  the  victory  of  each  be  a  fresh  glory  to  all  who  were  striving  for  the  same 
;h  prize.3  And  as  such  thoughts  passed  through  his  mind  there  was  no  Judaic  nar- 
inrness,  but  a  genial  sympathy  in  his  soul,  and  a  readiness  to  admire  whatever  was 
jiocent  and  beautiful  in  human  customs,  when  he  wrote  to  his  converts  of  Corinth — 
jKnow  ye  not  that  they  which  run  in  a  stadium  run  all,  but  one  receiveth  the  prize  ? 
i  run  that  ye  may  grasp.1  Now  every  one  that  striveth  is  temperate  in  all  things  ; 
ey,  however,  that  they  may  receive  a  corruptible  crown,  but  we  an  incorruptible, 
then,  so  run,  not  as  uncertainly  ;  so  box  I,  as  one  who  beateth  not  the  air  ;  but  I 
iiise  my  body  with  blows  and  enslave  it,  lest  perchance,  after  making  proclamation  to 
^ers,  I  myself  should  prove  to  be  a  rejected  combatant.  "4 
|  4.  But  it  was  not  only  with  Greek  customs  that  St.  Paul  became  familiar  during  his 

fidence  at  Tarsus.  It  is  clear  that  he  must  also  have  possessed  some  knowledge  of 
man  law.  His  thoughts  often  have  a  juridical  form.  He  speaks  of  the  "earnest- 
pney"  of  the  Spirit;  of  the  laws  of  inheritance;  of  legal  minority;  of  the  rights  of 
jves  and  daughters.5  The  privileges  and  the  prestige  conferred  upon  him  by  his  rights 
i  Civitas  would  have  inevitably  turned  his  thoughts  in  this  direction.  The  Laws  of  the 
jvelve  Tables  had  defined  the  authority  which  might  be  exercised  by  fathers  over  sons 
[ten  after  they  have  come  of  age  {patria  potestas)  in  a  manner  which  Gaius  tells  us  was 
culiar  to  Roman  jurisprudence,  with  the  single  exception  that  it  also  existed  among 
e  Galatce.  If  this  means  the  Galatians  it  would  give  peculiar  significance  to  the 
lustration  In  Gal.  iv.  1,  which  in  any  case  proves  St.  Paul's  familiarity  with  Roman 
[stitutions  which  had  no  existence  among  the  Jows.  So,  too,  we  are  told  by  Sir  H.  Maine 
at  "  a  true  power  of  testation  "  was  nowhere  provided  for  in  the  Jewish  Code  of  Laws, 
Ld  that  the  Romans  "  invented  the  wilL"  Yet  to  the  rules  of  testamentary  bequests, 
.d  their  irrevocability  in  certain  cases,  St.  Paul  seems  to  make  an  express  allusion  (Gal. 

*  ICor.  ix.  24;  Pha  iii.  14;  1  Tim.  vi.12;  2  Tim.  iv.  8;  ii.5;  1  Thess.  it  19. 

*  See  a  close  parallel  in  Sen.  Ep.  Mor.  lxxviii.  Id. 

1  KaToAaSrjTe.     Cf.  Phil.  Ui.  12—14,  Kara  (TKOirbv    .    .    .    iirl  rh  ppapelov. 

*  1  Cor.  ix.  24—27.  aSoKtfiot,  vooabulum  agonistiewn  (Beng. ;  Philo,  de  Cherub.  §  22).  On  the 
operate  training  of  competitors,  see  Hor.  A.  P.  412  ;  Epict.  Enchir.  35  ;  Dissert,  iii.  15  :  Tert.  ad 
hrt.  3.  aepa  Sep€iv  is  to  fight  a  <TKia^a\ia  (i.e.,  make  mere  feints),  (Eustath,  ad  II.  xx.  446 :  Athen. 
14,  A,  Ac. ;  Viig.  JSn.  v.  376).  Ktjp^a?,  perhaps  "  heralding  the  laws  of  the  contest  *  (.dEsch. 
w».  566).  *  Gal.  iii.  17, 18 ;  iv.  1,  2  ;  Rom.  vii.  2,  &c. 
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lii.  15).     Again,  he  gives  prominence  to  the  Koraan  idea  of  artificial  "  adoption,"  even  i  j 
the  extent  of  making  an  apparent  reference  to  the  fact  that  a  son,  fully  adopted,  abas 
doned  the  domestic  rites  {sacra)  of  his  own  family,  and  attached  himself  to  those  of  hi 
new  parent  (Gal.  iv.  5 ;  Eph.  i.  5).1 

5.  We  may  select  one  more  passage— though  in  this  case  it  involves  no  admiration  i 
sympathy— to  show  how  accurately  the  customs  of  the  Pagan  life  had  been  observed  l 
St.  Paul  in  that  varied  experience  which  made  him,  in  the  best  sense,  a  citizen  of  tlj 
world.  It  is  a  passage  which,  from  the  absence  of  this  knowledge,  has  often  been  entire: 
misunderstood.  It  occurs  in  2  Cor.  ii.  14—16:  "Now  thanks  be  to  God,  who  alwa: 
leadeth  us  everywhere  in  triumph3  in  Christ,  and  who  by  us  maketh  manifest  the  odoj 
of  the  knowledge  of  Him  in  every  place.  For  we  are  to  God  a  sweet  odour  of  Chri 
among  those  who  are  being  saved,  and  among  those  who  are  perishing.  To  the  latter  *] 
are  an  odour  of  death  to  death,  to  the  former  an  odour  of  life  to  life." 

Here,  though  the  details  of  the  metaphor  are  intricately  involved,  the  general  co 
ception  which  was  in  the  thoughts  of  the  Apostle,  and  swayed  his  expression,  is  derM 
from  the  customs  of  a  Roman  triumph.  It  was  one  main  feature  of  such  "insultii 
vanities  "  that  the  chief  captives  were  paraded  before  the  victor's  path,  and  sweet  odouj 
were  burnt-in  the  streets  while  his  car  climbed  the  Capitol.8  But  when  he  reached  tl 
foot  of  the  Capitoline  hill  there  was  a  fatal  halt,  which,  in  the  utter  deadness  of  I 
sense  of  pity,  might  be  a  moment  of  fresh  exultation  to  the  conqueror,  but  which  w 
death  to  the  captive;  for  at  that  spot  the  captives  ceased  to  form  any  part  of  the  pi 
cession,  but  were  led  aside  into  the  rocky  vaults  of  the  Tullianum,  and  strangled  by  tl 
executioner  in  those  black  and  fetid  depths.  And  thus  the  sweet  odours,  which  to  tl 
victor— a  Marius  or  a  Julius  Csesar— and  to  the  spectators  were  a  symbol  of  glory  a 
success  and  happiness,  were  to  the  wretched  victims— a  Jugurtha  or  a  Vercingetorix 
an  odour  of  death.  Reminded  of  this  by  his  use  of  the  words  " leadeth  us  in>triumph 
St.  Paul  for  an  instant  fancies  himself  a  captive  before  the  chariot  of  God— a  captive 
connection  with  Christ;  and  then  another  passing  fancy  strikes  him.  The  preachen 
Christ  are  like  that  burning  incense  whose  perfume  filled  the  triumphant  streets,*  b 
they  were  not  an  odour  of  life  and  hope  to  all.  A*  light  is  light  yet  pains  the  dise* 
eye,  as  honey  is  honey  yet  palls  on  the  sated  taste,5  so  the  odour  retained  its  natui 
fragrance,  although  to  many— through  their  own  sins  and  wilfulness— it  might  on 
breathe  of  death.  The  tidings  of  salvation  were  glad  tidings,  but  to  the  guiltily  harden 
and  the  wilfully  impenitent  they  might  prove  to  be  tidings  of  wrath  and  doom.6 

Little,  perhaps,  did  it  occur  to  St.  Paul  as  he  wrote  those  words,  that  the  triumph 
God,  in  which  he  was  being  led  along  from  place  to\place  as  a  willing  victim,  might  e 
for  him  also  in  the  vaults  of  that  very  Tullianum  7— the  description  of  which  must  ha 


i  These  instances  are  pointed  out  by  Dean  Merivale BoyU  Jjg™*.  «?  £  wSiM 
172—180  The  passages  of  Gaius  referred  to  are  Instt,  i.  55  (cf.  Csesar,  B.G.  vu  19)  ana  189  ,  mgt. 
xxvi.  3  ;  but  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  that  the  conclusions  formed  are  : ^P^}?:    ...    rthilrfo 

«  The  rendering  of  the  B.  V.,  "which  always  causes  us  to  triumph  in' Christ,  is  both  philo  o 
callv  impostfble  (cf!  Col.  ii.  15),  and  confuses  the  metaphor  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  ento 
SeuSe;  St  Paul  may  well  have  heard  of  the  famous  triumph  of  Claudius  ov.r  the  Briton 
f^Tvearsbefore  (A.D  51),  in  which  Caractacus  had  walked  as  a  prisoner  Wptatf  eyfcjA  but*  k 
palsed from  1 the  ranks  of  the  -lost'  to  those  of  the  <  saved"'  (Tac.  Ann.  xm.  36).  (Seel 
Pluraptre,  ad  loc.)    Cleopatra  had  proudly  said,  ov  Op<.<m.pev&tjcroiLa\. 

'*  g^l^w^tott^StoS'  iS^Wtfi  EaW  who  said  that  ".man  is  a  sin. 
who  while  walking  T^ [part  oi '  VSwnPliA«Wted  by  idolaters  inhales  purposely  the  odour 
incense  ottered  up  by  them"  {BeracMth,  f.  58, 1). 

I  StoiTaWe  RabbU  spoke  of  the  law  M  »n  "aroma  of  life"  to  those  who  walk  on  the  « 

"^T*"/— TiToftt^-.  of  the  last  imprisonment ,  Wj 

,  JJiJf™  ww  at  Peter  and  It  Paul     It  was  the  rock-hewn  lower  dungeon  added  by  Sern 

¥^dt°omthe°^  rf  Ancus  Martta/  Excavation,  within  the  last  few  months  prove  that  it  i 

much  larger  than  has  been  hitherto  supposed. 
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•en  mingled  In  his  thoughts  with  the  other  details  of  the  Koman  pomp— and  that  if  not 
hm  the  Mamertine,  yet  from  some  other  Roman  prison  he  would  only  be  dragged 
:th  to  die. 


EXCURSUS    IV.  (p.   83). 

St.  Paul  a  Hagadist  :  St.  Paul  and  Philo. 

k&RE  are  two  large  divisions  of  Rabbinic  lore,  which  may  be  classed  under  the  heads 
J  Hagadothj  or  unrecorded  legends,  and  Halachoth,  or  rul^s  and  precedents  in  explana- 
In  of  dubious  or  undefined  points  of  legal  observance.1  It  is  natural  that  there  should 
ll  but  few  traces  of  the  latter  in  the  writings  of  one  whose  express  object  it  was  to 
[liver  the  Gentiles  from  the  intolerable  burden  of  legal  Judaism.  But  though  there  is 
I  ile  trace  of  them  in  his  writings,  he  himself  expressly  tells  us  that  he  had  once  been 
Wbhusiastic  in  their  observance.2  "  I  was  making,"  he  says  to  the  Galatians,  "  con- 
(uious  advance  in  Judaism  above  many  who  were  my  equals  in  age  in  my  own  race, 
kng  very  exceedingly  a  zealot  for  the  traditions  handed  down  from  my  fathers."  3  And 
fere  are  in  the  Epistles  abundant  signs  that  with  the  Hagadoth  he  was  extremely 
miliar,  and  that  he  constantly  refers  to  them  in  thought.  Thus  in  2  Tim.  iii.  8  he 
tditionally  names  Jannes  and  Jambres,  two  of  the  Egyptian  magicians  who  withstood 
]  >ses.  He  adopted  the  current  Jewish  chronologies  in  Acts  iii.  20,  21.  He  alludes  to 
i )  notion  that  the  Adam  of  Gen.  i.  is  the  ideal  or  spiritual,  the  Adam  of  Gen.  ii.  the 
iicrete  and  sinful  Adam.4  The  conception  of  the  last  trumpet,5  of  the  giving  of  the 
ww  at  Sinai  by  angels,6  of  Satan  as  the  god  of  this  world  and  the  prince  of  the  power 
#the  air, 7  and  of  the  celestial  and  infernal  hierarchies,8  are  all  recurrent  in  Talmudic 
jitings.  When,  in  1  Cor.  xi.  10,  he  says  that  "  a  woman  ought  to  have  a  veil 9  on  her 
1  id  because  of  the  angels,"  there  can,  I  thinly  be  no  shadow  of  doubt  in  the  unpre- 
Jliced  mind  of  any  reader  who  is  familiar  with  those  Jewish  views  of  the  subject  in 
iioh  St.  Paul  had  been  trained,  that  he  is  referring  to  the  common  Rabbinic  interpre- 
lions  of  Gen.  vi  2  (LXX.  Cod.  A,  "  the  angels  "),  where  the  Targuni,  and,  indeed,  all 
ifrish  authorities  down  to  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  (quoted  in  the  Epistle  of. 
He),10  attribute  the  Fall  of  the  Angels  to  .  their  guilty  love  for  earthly  women.  St. 
3  ill  could  not  have  been  unaware  of  a  notion  which  for  many  ages  seems  to  have  been 
i  pained  in  the  Jewish  mind11 — a  notion  which  is  found  over  and  over  again  in  the 

1  I  have  tried  fully  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  Halachdh  and  the  Hagadah  in  the  Expositor, 
tx>ber,  1877.  The  former  dealt  mainly  with  the  Pentateuch,  the  latter  with  the  Hagiographa. 
i  Deutsch  (Smith's  Diet.  s.  v.  "  Versions  ")  says,  "  If  the  Halachah  used  the  Scriptural  word  as  a 
I;  and  most  awful  resort  against  which  there  was  no  further  appeal,  the  Hagadah  used  it  as  the 
(den  nail  on  which  to  hang  its  gorgeous  tapestry.  If  the  former  was  the  iron  bulwark  round  the 
Hionality  of  Israel,  the  latter  was  a  maze  of  flowery  walks  within  those  fortress  walls." 
n  •  GaL  L  14. 

I  *  The  irapoWij  did  not  mean  the  written  Law,  but  the  Oral  Law,  the  ndrpia  e0ij  of  whidi 
i,.ephus  speaks  so  much  ;  the  germ,  in  fact,  of  the  Halachdth  of  the  Mishna  and  Gemara. 

j  *  1  Cor.  xv.  47.    This  is  also  found  in  Philo,  De  Opif.  Mund.  i.  82. 

*  1  Cor.  xv.  52 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  16.  «  Gal.  iii.  19.  »  Eph.  ii.  1. 

I  »  Eph.  i.  21 ;  iii  10  ;  vi.  12 ;  Col.  i.  16 ;  ii.  15. 

9  Such,  however  arrived  at,  or  whatever  be  the  special  shade  of  thought  about  the  use  of  the 
J  rd— which  may  be  a  mere  provincialism — is  the  obvious  meaning  of  e£ov<ria  in  1  Cor.  xi  10.  St. 
yl  gives  three  reasons  for  this  rule— <1)  our  instinctive  sense  that  an  uncovered  head,  like  a, 
J,  ven  head,  is  a  dishonour  to  a  woman,  whose  hair  is  a  glory  to  her  ;  (2)  the  fact  that  woman's 
jr  indicates  her  subordinate  position  towards  man,  as  man's  covered  head  denotes  his  subordina- 

I I  to  God ;  (3)  "  because  of  the  angels."  10  2  Pet  ii.  4 ;  Jude  6, 14. 

,  u  The  argument  that  oi  ayyeXot  is  never  used  in  the  New  Testament  except  for  good  angels  is 
Jte  valueless,  for  the  fallen  angels  were  supposed  to  have  been  good  angels  until  they  fell,  and,  if 
t,rV>"'1  f'"'-  ^ —   i1  i!  ,„    x      t        ^      •  :i--1:i-1L-i     -1  :   K*  similarly  falL 

angelos, 
thoroughly 

._  t x„c _ , , ._  Rabbinic  illuft- 

t  lions.    (Tanchwna,  t  51,  4;  AbUth  of  Rabbi  Nathan,  c  84.) 
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Talmud,  and  which  is  still  so  prevalent  among  Oriental  Jews,  as  also  among  Moham 
medans,1  that  they  never  allow  their  women  to  be  unveiled  in  public  lest  the  Sheditt^  01 
evil  spirits,  should  injure  them  and  others.2  To  this  very  day,  for  this  very  reason 
Jewish  women  in  some  Eastern  cities  wear  an  inconceivably  hideous  headdress,  callec 
the  khalebt,  so  managed  as  to  entirely  conceal  the  hair.  It  exposes  them  to  derision  anc 
inconvenience,  but  is  worn  as  a  religious  duty,  "  because  of  the  spirits." 

Again,  in  Rom.  iv.  5,  13,  Paul  evidently  accepts  the  tradition,  also  referred  to  by  St 
Stephen,  that  Abraham  had  been  an  uncircumcised  idolater  when  he  first  obeyed  the  cal 
of  God,  and  that  he  then  received  a  promise— unknown  to  the  text  of  Scripture— "tha 
he  should  be  the  heir  of  the  world."3    In  Rom.  ix.  9  it  has  been  supposed,  from  the  fonj 
of  his  quotation,  that  he  is  alluding  to  the  Rabbinic  notion  that  Isaac  was  created  in  til 
womb  by  a  fiat  of  God ;  in  Gal.  iv.  29  to  the  Hagadah  that  Ishmael  not  only  laughec| 
but  jeered,  insulted,  and  mis-treated  Isaac ; 4  and  in  2  Cor.  xi.  14  to  the  notion  that  tit 
angel  who  wrestled  with  Jacob  was  an  evil  angel  assuming  the  semblance  of  an  Angel  c 
Light.      These  three  latter  instances  are  slight  and  dubious ;  but  there  is  a  remarkabl 
allusion  to  the  smitten  rock  in  the  wilderness,  which  in  1  Cor.  x.  4  is  called  "  a  spiritui 
following  rock."    The  expression  can  have  but  one  meaning.     Among  the  many  marve 
lous  fancies  which  have  been  evolved  from  the  thoughts  of  Jewish  teachers,  occupied  ft 
centuries  in  the  adoring  and  exclusive  study  of  their  sacred  books,  was  one  to  which  the 
repeatedly  recur,  that  the  rock,  from  which  the  water  flowed,  was  round  and  like 
swarm  of  bees,  and  rolled  itself  up  and  went  with  them  in  their  journeys.     When  ti 
Tabernacle  was  pitched,  the  rock  came  and  settled  in  its  vestibule.      Then  came  ti 
princes,  and  standing  near  it  exclaimed,  "Spring  up,  O  well;  sing  ye  unto  it,"5  and 
sprang  up.    How  are  we  to  regard  these  strange  legends  ?    Can  we  suppose  that  wise  ai 
sensible  Rabbis  like  Hillel  and  Gamaliel  took  them  literally  ?    There  is  no  ground  wha 
ever  for  supposing— indeed,  it  is  essentially  impossible— that  any  one  could  have  accepte 
au  pied  de  la  lettre,  all  the  fables  of  the  Talmud,  which  are  in  many  instances  boi 
senseless  and  contradictory.     Many  of  them  were  doubtless  regarded  as  mere  plays 
pious  fancy— mere  ingenious  exercises  of  loving  inference.     Others  were  only  an  Orient 
way  of  suggesting  mystic  truths— were,  in  fact,  intentional  allegories.     Others,  in  tiwj 
broad  outlines,  were  national  traditions,  which  may  often  have  corresponded  with  fa< 
and  which,  at  any  rate,  had  passed  into  general  and  unquestioned  credence  in  ages  lit* 
troubled  by  the  spirit  of  historical  criticism.6    Though  St.  Paul  might  quite  natural 
glance  at,  allude  to,  or  even  make  use  of  some  of  these  latter,  it  would  be  an  utt 
mistake  to  assume  that  he  necessarily  attached  to  them  any  objective  importance.    If 
alludes  to  the  simplest  and  most  reasonable  of  them,  he  does  so  ornamentally,  in 
dentally,  illustratively,  and  might  in  all  probability  have  attributed  to  them  no  val 

i  See  the  very  remarkable  story  of  Khadijah,  who  discovers  that  «  ^  »ally  Ga^Wjwl 
appeared  to  Mohammed  by  his  flying  away  directiy.she  takes  off  her  veil  "knowing  l « 
that  a  good  angel  must  fly  before  the  face  of  an  unveiled  woman      (Weil,  Mohamed,  48).    (bee  in 

^le^"^  says  that  if  we  had  been  suffered  to .see j  them  no ,  c 

would  stand  before  the  hurtful  demons;  Rav  Huna  that  each  of  us  has  1,000  at  his  left  and  10 
Tt  his  right  hand  (Ps.  xci  7),"&c.  &c.  ^p^^^^f^J^^g^^^^ 
men  with  drawn  swords  was  "  because  of  fear  in  the  night  (Cant  in. 7,  8).  Walk  notwon . 
nilhtrbecause  Bgrath,  daughter  of  Machlath,  walks  about-she  and  i^^9^^S^SSal 
everyone  of  them  individually  has  permission  to  destroy"  (Pesocfctm,  112,  2).  ™7«»  cal 
rSL°  shedim,  lilin,  tiharim,&c  (Hamburger,  ,.„.  «  Gespenster;)^  ^^J^^^ 

order." 
Num.  xxi.  17. 
«  The~Rabbis  themselves  draw  a  distinction  between  passages  which  are  to  be  accepted  litera 
fetUDn  *b)  and  those  which  are  meant  to  be  "  hyperbolical,"  ^  °^nary  °nen^  fas  hion  (wijj 
inland;  Antt.  Hebr.,  p.  140).  It  must  further  be  remembered  that  much  of  the  Talmud  consist 
cryptographs  which  designedly  concealed  meanings  fwavra  avvtrounv  from  Pe^cuwre 
heretic!"  Space  prevent!  any  further  treatment  of  these  subjects  here,  but  I  ™*  ^gW 
are  interested  in  them  to  my  papers  on  the  Halacha  and  the  Hagada,  Talmudic  cryptographs,  &C, 
the  Expositor  for  1877. 
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rond  their  connexion  with  loving  reminiscences  of  the  things  which  he  hid  learnt  in 
3  lecture-hall  of  Gamaliel,  or  in  his  old  paternal  home.     In  this  very  passage  of  the 
rinthians  the  word  "following"  (iKoAovfloW)  is  only  a  graceful  allusion  to  the  least 
itastic  element  of  a  legend  capable  of  a  spiritual  meaning  ;  and  St.  Paul,  in  the  mstant 
dition  of  the  words  "and  this  rock  was  Christ,"  shows  how  slight  and  casual  is  the 
!erence  to  the  purely  Hagadistic  elements  which,  in  the  national  consciousness,  had  got 
ngled  up  with  the  great  story  of  the  wanderings  in  the  wilderness.1    Meanwhile— since 
is  the  spiritual  and  not  the  material  rock  which  is  prominent  in  the  thoughts  of  St. 
,ul— is  there  any  one  who  holds  so  slavish  and  unscriptural  a  view  of  inspiration  as  to 
ink  that  such  a  transient  allusion  either  demands  our  literal  acceptance  of  the  fact 
uded  to,  or,  if  we  reject  it,  weakens  the  weight  of  apostolic  authority  ?     If  a  modern 
Ligious  writer  glanced  allusively  at  some  current  legend  of  our  own  or  of  ancient  history, 
>uld  it  be  at  once  assumed  that  he  meant  to  support  its  historical  certainty?     If  he 
lotes  Milton's  line  about  Aaron's  breastplate  "ardent  with  gems  oracular,"  is  he  held 
pledge  himself  to  the  Rabbinic  theory  of  the  light  which  moved  upon  them  T    Does  any 
ie  think  himself  bound  to  a  literal  belief  in  seven  heavens,  because  St.  Paul,  in  direct 
cordance  with  Jewish  notions,  tells  us  that  he  was  caught  up  into  Paradise  as  far  as  the 

ird?2  .  „    .   .        .. 

There  is  one  respect  in  which  these  traces  of  Judaic  training  are  specially  interesting, 
key  show  the  masterly  good  sense  of  the  Apostle,  and  they  show  his  inspired  superiority 
,  the  influences  of  his  training.  That  he  should  sometimes  resort  to  allegory  is  reason- 
>le  and  interesting;  but  when  we  study  the  use  which  he  makes  of  the  allegorising 
ethod  in  the  case  of  Sarah  and  Hagar,  we  see  at  once  its  immense  superiority  to  the 
.ntastic  handling  of  the  same  facts  by  the  learned  Philo.  How  much  more  soberly  does 
b  Paul  deal  with  the  human  and  historic  elements  of  the  story;  and  how  far  more 
mple  and  natural  are  the  conclusions  which  he  derives  from  it !  Again,  when  he  alludes 
>  the  legends  and  traditions  of  his  nation,  how  rational  and  how  purely  incidental  is  his 
ay  of  treating  them  i  Compare  St.  Paul  with  Philo,  with  the  Talmudists,  with  any  of 
ie  Fathers  in  the  first  three  centuries,  and  we  can  then  more  clearly  recognise  the  chasm 
jhich  separates  the  Apostle  from  the  very  greatest  writers  both  of  his  own  nation  and  of 
he  early  Christian  Church.  .  . 

1  The  question  as  to  whether  St.  Paul  had  or  had  not  read  Philo  la  not  easy  to 
bswer.  Gfrorer's  work  on  Philo  might  seem  a  decisive  proof  that  he  had  done  so. 
Undoubtedly  many  passages  maybe  adduced  from  the  voluminous  Pamphlets  of  the 
oquent  Alexandrian  which  might  lead  us  to  repeat  the  old  remark  that  «*«*«* 
FhUonises,  or  Philo  is  a  Christian."  Philo,  like  St.  Paul,  speaks  of  the  Word  of  God  as 
L  antitype  of  the  manna,  and  the  smitten  rock,  and  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire  ;  and 
Is  a  Mediator,  and  as  begotten  before  the  worlds,  and  as  the  Heavenly  Man.  He  speaks 
If  the  strife  between  the  fleshly  and  the  rational  soul ;  of  the  assisting  grace  of  God ;  of 
[he  milk  of  doctrine;  of  seeing  God  as  through  a  mirror;  of  the  true  ™he*l™*of™. 
kith  of  Abraham.  And,  besides  agreement  in  isolated  phrases,  Philo  resembles  St.  1  aul 
[  his  appeal  to  overwhelming  revelations,*  in  modes  of  citing  and  interpreting  Scripture^ 
a  his  use  of  allegory,  in  the  importance  which  he  attaches  to  the  spiritual  over  the 
arnal  meaning  of  ordinances,  and  in  many  other  particulars.  But  when  we  look  closer 
re  see  that  many  of  these  expressions  and  points  of  view  were  not  peculiar  to  Philo. 
key  were,  so  to  speak,  in  the  air.  They  fall  under  the  same  category  as  the  resem- 
.lances  to  Christian  sentiments  which  may  be  adduced  from  the  writings  of  Seneca, 

i  Seven  such  current  national  traditions  are  alluded  to  in  St.  Stephen's  speech.    (See  mpra, 
>,9Hcor  xii   2  4-   Eph    iv.  10.    Many  other  passages  and  expressions  of  St •£*£**  *£ 

^Z'£L\L\7L^f.i  corf  xv.  »,W  ^vT^i^a^c.1  (SS 

r.  2  (ardU6th,  "  other  lands  ")  ;  %  Cor.  U.  M,  o*m  flavarov ,  2Cor.  V.  A  «revo«/<r«™u,  v 

tfeyer  on  these  passages..)  •  P«  Cherubim,  I.  *«. 
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Epictetus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  may  therefore  be  explained  as  having  been  dm 
rather  to  the  prevalent  currents  of  moral  and  religious  sentiment,  than  to  any  imitatioi 
or  conscious  interchange  of  thought.  And  side  by  side  with  these  resemblances,  th 
differences  between  Paul  and  Philo  are  immense.  The  cardinal  conception  of  Philo  L 
that  of  the  Logos,  and  it  is  one  which,  in  this  sense,  is  never  used  by  St.  Paul.  St.  Pan 
makes  but  one  or  two  distant  and  slighting  allusions  to  the  ancient  Greek  philosophy 
which  Philo  regarded  as  of  transcendent  importance.  St.  Paul  makes  but  the  mos 
subordinate  use  of  the  allegoric  method,  which  with  Philo  is  all  in  all.  To  Philo  th< 
Patriarchs  become  mere  idealised  virtues ;  to  St.  Paul  they  are  living  men.  PhiL 
addresses  his  esoteric  eclecticism  to  the  illuminated  few ;  St.  Paul  regards  all  alike  a 
the  equal  children  of  a  God  who  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  Philo  clings  to  the  Jewis] 
ritualisms,  though  he  gives  them  a  mystic  significance ;  St.  Paul  regards  them  as  abro 
gated  for  Gentiles,  and  non-essential  even  for  Jews.  Philo  still  holds  to  the  absolut 
superiority  of  the  Jew  over  the  Gentile ;  St.  Paul  teaches  that  in  Christ  Jesus  there  i 
neither  Jew  nor  Gentile.  In  Philo  we  see  the  impotence  of  Hellenising  rationalism ;  i] 
St.  Paul  the  power  of  spiritual  truth.  Philo  explains  and  philosophises  in  every  direc 
tion ;  St.  Paul  never  recoils  before  a  paradox,  and  leaves  antinomies  unsolved  side  b; 
side.  Philo,  like  St.  Paul,  speaks  much  of  faith ;  but  the  "faith"  of  Philo  is  something 
far  short  of  a  transforming  principle,1  while  that  of  St.  Paul  is  a  regeneration  of  th 
whole  nature  through  mystic  union  with  Christ.  The  writings  of  Philo  are  a  collectioi 
of  cold  abstractions,  those  of  St.  Paul  a  living  spring  of  spiritual  wisdom.  "  Philo, 
says  Professor  Jowett,  "was  a  Jew,  St.  Paul  a  Christian.  Philo  an  eclectic,  St.  Pau 
spoke  as  the  Spirit  gave  him  utterance.  Philo  was  an  Eastern  mystic,  St.  Paul  preacha 
the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Philo  was  an  idealiser,  St.  Paul  a  spiritualiser  of  th 
Old  Testament.  Philo  was  a  philosopher,  St.  Paul  a  preacher ;  the  one  taught  a  syster 
for  the  Jews,  the  other  a  universal  religion.  The  one  may  have  guided  a  few  mor 
solitaries  to  the  rocks  of  the  Nile,  the  other  has  changed  the  world.  The  one  is  a  dead 
unmeaning  literature,  lingering  amid  the  progress  of  mankind ;  the  other  has  been 
principle  of  life  to  the  intellect  as  well  as  to  the  heart.  While  the  one  has  ceased  t 
exist,  the  other  has  survived,  without  decay,  the  changes  in  government  and  the  revolt] 
tions  in  thought  of  1,800  years."2 

Of  the  Apocryphal  books  there  was  one  at  least  with  which  St.  Paul  was  almos 
certainly  acquainted — namely,  the  Book  of  Wisdom.  No  one,  I  think,  will  question  thi 
who  compares  his  views  of  idolatry,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  expresses  them,  with  th 
chapters  in  which  that  eloquent  book  pursues  the  worship  of  heathenism  with  a  concen 
trated  scorn  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  Isaiah ;  or  who  will  compare  together  the  passage 
to  which  I  have  referred  in  a  former  note.  If  the  books  for  which  St.  Paul  wrote  froi 
his  last  imprisonment  were  any  but  sacred  books,  we  may  feel  a  tolerable  confidence  tha 
1?he  Book  of  Wisdom  was  among  their  number.8 


EXCURSUS  V.  (p.    64). 

Gamaliel  and  the  School  of  Tubingen. 

I  shall  not  often  turn  aside  to  meet  what  seem  to  me  to  be  baseless  objections ;  but  a 
the  name  of  Gamaliel  will  always  be  associated  with  that  of  St.  Paul,  it  may  be  worti 
while  to  do  so  for  a  moment  in  this  instance.     It  seems,  then,  to  me  that  this  accusation 

1  Philo's  highest  definition  of  faith  is  *'  a  bettering  in  all  things  of  the  soul,  which  has  cas 
Itself  for  support  on  the  Author  of  all  things"  {X>t  Alraham^  ii.  39).  a  Romans,  i.  416. 

»  Cojnip.  Rom.  v.  12 ;  xi.  32 ;  I  Cor.  vi.  2 ;  %  Cor.  v.  4,  &c.,  respectively  with  Wisd.  ii.  *4 
Si.  23—26 ;  iii.  8 ;  Ix.  15,  &c.     But  see  supra,  p.  697. 
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w «,  AP0Stie  with  the  bet^:iir:rAdaZ-r  ihtmst 

evious  teaching.  "But,  tajltrf  Kr.lffir  ; '  ''"r^  *?  ^  °f 
jeeral  mildness,  would  have  described  Zm^^ZttheTr  '  ^  °Plt6  2,.*? 
fiouaforthe  traditions  of  the  fathers  "     wZl  ■      hfltatlon  as  "exceedingly 

g  between  the  two  great  Jewish  sects.     lU^^JZ^  %**  !?  ^  " 

Lm  *»  theUe  ^t^s^"  &  ^ss,si  5 

ChA        fo'er   brethren;*  his  direction  that   the   "Peace  be  with   you" 
uld  be  addressed  even  o  pagans  on  their  feast  days^e  all  exactly  analog  to  tie 

ZSnTT  t  trMV. WhUe  thS  jUst>  humane'  and  ^/regulation  wh  ch 

Uid  down  to  prevent  the  unfairness  of  husbands  towards  divorced  wives  and  of  dL 
fcent  children  towards  their  mothers,  are  identical  in  spirit  to  thc^S  St  Pa* 
■hes  to  similar  subject*.    The  story  that  he  bathed  in  a  bath  at  PtolemaL  wmch  w£ 

fft^tb  t^f  ,Aphr,0dite'  and  anSWered  the  rePr°a<*«»  of  a  ^nith  Ihl 
ark  that  the  statue  had  evidently  been  made  for  the  bath,  and  not  the  batiTfor  the 

d<    ToTfl?» t°^1bu*  'o  ^^andson,  with  whom  he  is  perpetually con! 

i?s^£F  ^ether  the  Tr^LJ:^^^  S  SS  o1 

he  ^trT^      ,,  °n  anyJ &ITd0te  0t  the  youn«er  Gamaliel  «"  Wrty  illustrative 
Ae  views  of  the  elder;   and  the  argument  of  Gamaliel  II.,  that,  if  he  were  lo 
xcluded  from  the  enjoyment  of  every  place   which  had   been  defiled  5   the 
ts  of  idolatry,  he  would  not  be  able  to  find  any  place  to  live  in  at Tall    *Lw>  i 

may  therefore  regard   ,t  as  a   significant   fact   that,  in   spite  of  these   lS 
uples,  Gamaliel  of  Jabne   sanctioned  the  use  of  the  "curse  against   heretic 


the  difference  between  the  to  Sols  Sdlted  for  emanated  from  Shammai  himself.    In 
Omental  principles.  scnooia  existed  far  more  in  infinitesimal  details  than  in 


i  It  b  difflcmtrSwever.to9  ^o^for  G^iSf  f  f""*!,*  5*    P*™***  Palestine,  p 
'  belongs  to  him.  '      account  for  Gamabel  I.  having  a  figure  engraved  on  His  seal  if  thai 


that 
Jost,  G«cS. 


In  /er.  JSerocMWl  ix  TschwabV  i  Siw^      •Bami  5T ;  Derenbourg,  Patoirci,  239,  sq. 
.  md  to  her  Zs'hStoiaMkh'  P«  Is  it  possible?  "W**  ""SP"*  a  ubeautiful  P^"  w°™» 

•  Zeira  say,  on  the  authority  of  R   Tn«A?£,  n  J     s  the  amazed  remark  of  the  Gemara.    "Did 
Uoehananfthat  oneZ^uZf^nr^Zb^^t0^-^^  R-  ?iya,  on  the  authority 


sort  of 


'  >•  v.  (EtheridgeTf/Sr.  m* p ^)°r     ^  Eder  > and  0«naUel  II.,  as  also  does  Otho,  Lex. 
«2eTom3th4efra^e/fei2\nd  .'K"1^  ,e?t7?  *■•  "^  there  bs  n0  hoP«  *»  them  that 
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k-  I.  I.  rfven  twelfth  in  order  in  the  Slumme  M>    »  b  P«*«U*  thf  ^  e™13- 
which  is  given  twelitn  in  oru  sentiments,   would  yet  have  been 

father,  who  was  equally  liberal  in  many  01  n«  expediency  was  so  little 

perfectly  willing  to  authorise  a  similai •prayer.    Has  sen^e  of  ex^d      ^  ^ 

Identical  with  any  indifference ,  to  pure  *»**«»*  ^he  glory  of  the  Law  ceased* 

r?  aittTtTal^gi~arf»r:reat  r^tt  u  r  m  *.  «* 

Neither,  then,  in  St.  raul  s  original  ^«  Mosaic  observances,  do  we  find  ani 

ahty  of  his  subsequent  views  and  decisions^ ^^*3f bui  on  the  contra^ 
reason  whatever  to  doubt  the  statemen t  of  1 h«r *gm  to  m(^cations.    ^  „ fa 

we  find  it  confirmed  by  many  minute  and,  at  first  sight  count.  ^  ^ 

M  the  speech  of  Gamaliel  is  concerned,  it .seen*  P^**™^,^  action  th 
had  decided  limits.    As  it  isbyno  mean. -le-Jhat  ^e  ^  ^  ^       ^  ^  fa 

attempt  to  suppress  the  Christians,  so  *  u i  dj no  coincided  with  tl 

even  Saul  of  Tarsus,  had  he  been  present  at ^the debat^  nug»  ^  ^ 

half-tolerant,  but  also  half-contemptuous  views  «£V£  ready  to  look  wit 

I-harisees,  in  their  deadly  opposition  to  the  **£»*£«»       J  ^^ 

■nttaf«rfdononitot«»P^o«C!hn.ta^M^^^  relation8  o(  § 

tion,  the  events  of  ^.^^1^^^   Sire  bodyoftheJewishpe.pl 
JwStfp tSKi  St  m^rhad  welcomed  its  early  manifestations  w> 


astonishment  and  joy. 


EXCUBSUS  VL  (p.  93). 
Capita*  Punishments  :  The  STONiNa  of  St.  Stephen. 
GeKEBAI*T  ^Pesldngthe  Sanhedrin _  were  nota ^J^^^t^btrS 

at  the  necessity  of  !*£**•*  ?tJ5^"^*-*  that  "*  ^ 
tions.    So  great  was  their  horror  at  P*°g«^»  conspicuous  BabU  w! 

avoiding  it  seemed  desirable.    Simeon  Ben  Shatach m»  the  o    y        P  ^ 

for  his  cruelty  in  deciding  causes ,  to  said     to  ^^3  rf  their  natfon>  they  „ , 
marks  it  as  disgraceful  to  the  SacWucees  that,  unhke  ^eat  ^ 

«-U    The  notion  that  this  Sainu^ 

ftzrc  or  amida  is  a  prayer  recited  alter  the  ojuwno. 


sections,  or  wmcn  »  »  w^V^r^Tft  12th  which  is  numbered  11  0t»,  M1?6f 'rrTg  ff(  < 

actually  contains  nineteen  sections,  the  nth,  wmu»  BvracMih,  ch.  iv.,  5  J,  w{ ' 

^  Sim,  or  prayer  against  the  mW,  or  ^f^^j^  and  therefore  by  Gamaliel* 

exDrcssly  told  that  this  prayer  was  added  ™.  ^  VT^salem  (Cahen,  Hist,  de  la  Priere  P.  SO   I 

clronology  **«*"»*  ^IfgYandson,  are  cited  wltn  Ugh  respect  for  Wipus  mtoute  M 
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Wl  of  Squares,"  which  was  beside  the  great  Court  of  the  Temple  to  the  Chanujdth  or 
mps    which  were  under  two  cedars  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  is  expressly  stated  to 

IZtZvlZ  Z*0,??  *°  a  *"**  diStan°e  from  ^e  sacred  pre  Sets,  to 
er  that  they  might  not  feel  it  so  sternly  incumbent  upon  them  to  inflict  the  strict 

my  of  the  four  capital  punishments,  the  utmost  care  was  taken  to  remove  from  the 
Lhment  a  1  semblance  of  vindictive  haste.    In  the  case  of  a  convictedTlasTemer 

death  assigned  by  the  Law  was  stoning,  and  in  Leviticus  it  is  ordatoed  thatZ 
uesses  should  lay  their  hands  upon  his  head,  and  all  the  congregation  sheuld  stone 
,.'    In  Deuteronomy  we  read  the  further  regulations  that  the  hand  of  the  wtaes?e. 

first  to  be  upon  him^and  this  horrible  duty  was  one  of  the  deterrents  from fZ 
nvolous  aecusation.    But  if  we  may  accept  the  authority  of  the  MisZ,  the  proct. 

an  elaborate  one.  On  pronuneiation  of  the  sentence  the  condemned  was  haTded 
r  to  the  Skoterim  or  Lictors  of  the  Sanhedrin,  and  led  to  the  place  ^execution  in 
id  stood  at  the  door  of  the  Judgment  Hall«  holding  m  his  hVTd  a  Wke Xf^ 
nd  on  horseback  was  stationed  just  in  sight  of  the  first,  and  if,  even  althe  W 

Tfc  T  TnT-rM  testify  to  the  iM0Cence  *  ^e  eondemned,  tie  IS 
k  his  handkerchief,  and  the  second  galloped  at  full  speed  to  bS  back  T, 
Ud,  who  was  himself  allowed  to  be  led  back  as  manyPas  four  or^ve  ttoe.  tf 
K>uld  adduce  a  single  solid  proof  in  hi.  own  favour.  Failing  this  L  wLTTon 
I  a  herald  preceding  him,  who  proclaimed  his  name  his  crmCand  th« J£ 

!hhTlt7ddhe  f be?  cof— *•  At  ^  3- ssn^sx? 

h  he  was  bidden  to  confess,  because  Jewish  no  less  than  Roman  law  valued  th* 
*%L  twetfr°m^  "°<ffit^°^euni,»and  the  Jew.  deducefl  frlm  the  .tory' 
-chan  that  hi.  punishment  would  be,  a.  regard,  the  future  world,  a  sufficient^ 
gkte  expiation  of  hi.  orime.  '    A  bitter  draught  eontaining  a  grata  of  fraScen  e 

^  arrsst-sS  s&zdZz 

tag  him,  and  ho.  body  was  subsequently  hung  by  the  hands  on  a  tree  until  the  f  aU  of 

terf  ffleTStr6  °Vhe8;.eIab0rate  ****!**»  were  followed  in  the 
fon II  Afn  T  ■      ^wdered  in  one  of  those  sudden  outbursts  of  fury  to 

i  on  more  than  one  occasion  the  life  of  our  Lord  had  been  nearly  sacrificed. 


EXCURSUS    VIL  (p.    94). 

THE  POWEB  OF  THE  SANHEDBIN  TO  INFLICT  DEATH. 

mgTea^afS  "Z  wH^™  ^  ^^  »*  "*  time  had  «">  P°™  <>i 
mg  death  at  all  ?    The  well-known  passage  of  St.  John,  » It  is  not  lawful  for  u. 
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to  put  any  man  to  death,"  has  been  asserted  to  be  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  nam 

tive.     The  explanation  of  that  passage  to  mean  "it  is  not  lawful  at  the  time  of  to 

feast  "  is  both  philologically  and  historically  untenable,  and  there  seems  to  be  littl 

doubt  that  there  is  truth  in  the  statement  of  the  Talmud  that  about  forty ^yeanK 

well-known  vague  term  in  Jewish  writers-before  the  f all  of  Jerusalem,  the  Sanhedri 

had  relinquished-it  would  be  truer  to  say,  had  been  deprived  of-the  power  of  death 

That  deprivation  was  due  to  the  direct  interference  of  the  Romans,  who  would  n 

extend  the  highest  judicial  functions  to  men  so  likely  to  abuse  them  for  seditious  enc 

It  is,  perhaps,  only  an  attempt  of  the  Rabbis  to  veil  their  national  humiliation,  wh. 

they  attribute  the  diminished  glories  of  their  "House  of  Judgment      to  their  o. 

leniency;  to  their  reluctance  to  shed  the  blood  of  a  descendant  of  Abraham;  to 

consequent  increase  of  crimes;  and  to  the  migration  from  the  Hall  of  Squares  tot 

"  Shops  »  of  the  Beni  Hanan.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  the  astute  conmvari 

which  tho  Romans  were  always  ready  to  extend  to  acts  which  were  due  to  rehgio 

excitement  and  not  to  civil  rebellion.*  They  rarely  interfered  with  national  superstitio: 

Even  Pilate,  though  by  no  means  void  of  a  sense  of  justice,  had  been  quite  willing 

hand  over  Jesus  to  any  extreme  of  ecclesiastical  vengeance,  provided  only  that  the  dir 

responsibility  did  not  fall  upon  himself.    Further  than  this,  there  is  every  reason 

believe  that  St.  Stephen's  martyrdom  finds  its  counterpart  in  the  murder  of  J ames,  • 

Lord's  brother.     That  was  brought  about  by  the  younger  Hanan  during  a  High  m 

hood  of  only  three  months'  duration,  in  which  he  seized  his  opportunity,  and  aval, 

himself  of  a  brief  interregnum  which  followed  on  the  death  of  Festus,  and  preceded 

arrival  of  his  successor  Albinus.     It  was  at  just  such  an  interregnum  that  the  death 

Stephen  is  believed  to  have  taken  place.    Pontius  Pilate  had  been  sent  to  Rome  by 

official  chief,  Vitellius,  the  Prefect  of  Syria,  to  answer  to  the  Emperor  for  the  c 

plaints  of  cruelty  and  insult  brought  against  him  by  the  inhabitants  of  every  dm; 

of  his  Procurators^.    Before  his  arrival  the  Emperor  Tiberius  died.    An  event  of 

magnitude  relaxed  the  sternness  of  government  in  every  province  of  the  Empire, 

though  Vitellius  appointed  Marcellus  as  a  brief  temporary  locum  tenem  until  the  an 

of  Marullus,  who  was  appointed  Procurator  by  Gains,*  the  Sanhedrin  may  have 

while  there  was  no  Procurator  at  all,  and  in  any  case  would  have  found  it  eas 

persuade  a  substitute  like  Marcellus,  or  a  new-comer  like  Marullus,  that  it  woni. 

useless  to  inquire  into  a  mere  riot  which  had  ended  in  the  richly  deserved  punish: 

of   a  blaspheming  Hellenist.      In  short,  we  find  that  the  possibility  of  tumult 

outbreaks  which  might  end  in  a  death  by  stoning  is  constantly  recognised  m  the 

Testament ;  *  and  it  would  have  been  easy  for  the  Sanhedrin  to  represent  the  stonir  i 

St.  Stephen  in  such  a  light.  ^ 

EXCURSUS   VIII.  (p.   101). 

Damascus    undbb    Harbth. 
Hareth  was  the  father-in-law  of  Herod  Antipas,  and  from  the  day  when  the  weaM 
of  that  miserable  prince  had  beguiled  him  into  his  connexion,  at  once  adulterous  » 

1  Thel^Ucf  oT  Rome towards  her  Oriental  subjects  was  a  policy  of  contemptuous  tolerai|| 

SS^l^S.1^  m  it  Li  wtth  Liny  religious  communities  of  rgfi,  ever >und« 
Wordsworth. 
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^  details  of  what  followed  have  not  beT  pres rvet  SSft  ve'nZd  t "  ™* 
£ascus  is  improbable.  Vitelliua  was  too'vigorouT  a  legfte faTd thT T^JZ 
klesome  a  dread  of  imperial  Rome,  to  venture  on  so  daring  an  act  of  rteUion     O^ 

L«^V  aU, '  "  "  ^  bn?°SSible  *hat  the  EmPeror  Gaius-wt  walfond  of  dt 
luting  kingdoms  among  princes  whom  he  favoured  »  and  whn«  miS  •        , 

£  whKy  ,^frie\d  n  r- Agrippa  *  ^  ^ *-  artopzs 

pwn  which  m  old  days  had  belonged  to  the  Nabath*an  dynasty.*  The  conicXre 
teives  some  independent  confirmation.  Coins  of  Damascus  are  found  wWch  be^  he 
fee  of  Augustus^  Tiberius,  and  again  of  Nero,  but  none  which  bear  Sat  of  Gain, 
te^al^.r^  ^  »  *  **  «"»  *—  these  "igns  DamLl0^ 

EXCURSUS   IX,  (p.  120). 
Saul  in  Arabia. 
r  geographical  terms  are  more  vaguely  used  by  ancient  writers  than  "Arabia  ■  and 

LSx* :  rPlanation  °f st-  Luke's  saence  ab°ut  the  re«~t  ofTriuMn 

K££  1^  ^iTfy  hT  *»»  beyond  the  immediate  region  of  Damascus? 
K \ cha^ges  ^0  to  deay  that  Dama5cus  „b  *  «£ 

K   though  now  it  has  been  assigned  to  what  is  called  SyVophcenicia."     Some 
ffi ^baoihty  may  be  perhaps,  given  to  the  view  that  St.  Paul  did  no^velTar 

e tca'Tll   S  ^  ^n!latorf  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala«a-  -nder    the 
Z  ^  GaL  »•  .*?.  &=•,     Immediately  I  went  to  El  Belka  ;  "  and  in  Gal.  iv  25  mis- 

,       falls  under  the  same  row  with  »),  he  says  that  "Mount  Sinai  or  El  BeL  is 

few  :  6m-  .  ^  SiDOe  SiBai  "  Certa^  aot  in  the  El  Belka  with  which 
» we  have  any  acquaintance-namely,  the  region  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  Dead 
-this  curious  version  does  not  seem  worthy  of  any  further  notice.  Doubtless  in  the 
»  S? S'^'Zt^T be*rn  t^omanEmpire  andthe various  &£ 
ST*  w  ,  ^  mlShtfhave  fo™°  himself  far  beyond  the  range  of  interruption 
fang  but  a  short  journey  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus. 

ibm  tWf  ttT6  Pr0baWe  tbat  When  St>  Paul  sPeaks  of  his  ™4  to  Arabia,  he  mean. 
Wl?w  8«^>n  which  the  word  would  be  understood  by  the  majority  of 

S7er  JJf  ^  mdJeed'  aCC6pt  *he  Pr°°f  0f  Ms  ***™**T  with  these  regions 
IL"TA  1  ^  readIng  °f  0Ur  Re°eired  *«*•  "  for  this  Hagar  is  Mount  Lai 
^bia,   and  from  the  supposition  that  Hagar  was  a  local  name  for  the  mountain  itself 

jJos.  AnU.  xviil.  5,  §§  1,  2. 

\*S£i  ftmiiul  ftc8^  Memo  j?  &££ ;  L«»^Armenia  to  Cotys  ;  part  of  Thrace  to 
^ortof^rtiaZj^Mctto^taDfmic^P maCtm'la'v*-     Ke™  thinks  that  Aretas  may  have 

ie^ten'ceofa  crin  o?  Set^ChH£ZOg,Stl&^' refera  to  Miolmet'  P-  *>«.  a.  his  authority 
4ian  eta.  L  com  w^uld^e&  to  A  D^8  M ^SJ  (A-D->;.  No,w'  1 ' this  ^  refer  to  "» 
'ens  took  place?  g  s  £i5.'«£* 3?ii b?ut  the  ^ tune  ta  wMch  Sau1'3  missi°"  *» 

v   ^'  Ijigatfoot,  Galatmns,  p.  81.  «  Gal.  iv.  85. 
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For  the  true  reading  of  that  veree  seems  to  be,  "  for  Sinai  b  a  mountain  to l  Arabb 
and  m  Dr.  Iightfoot  has  shown,  there  b  no  adequate  authority  for  the  assertion-perhs 
origCly  a  mLake  of  St.  Chrysostom-that  Mount  Sinai  was  ever  *^"« 
ov£  it  b  doubtful  whether,  even  by  way  of  allegoric  paronomam  St.  Paul  wouH  ha 
klentified  Bagar,  "  a  wanderer,"  with  chadjar,  "  a  stone ; "  especiaUy  since  Philo,  w] 
S  o  hsl  an  ^legory  about  Hagar  and  Sarah,  had  already  extracted  a  moral  mean, 
from  the  correct  derivation.  But  setting  this  ancient  argument  as  de,  no  hing  can  ,« 
uTe  natural  than  that  St.  Paul,  possibly  already  something  of  a  furtive  *££•£ 
a  sufferer  in  health  and  mind,  driven  by  an  imperious  instinct  to  seek  for  solitude,  she. 
ha^Xnea  his  lonely  step,  to  a  region  where  he  would  at  once  be  safe,  and  unburden, 
and  alone  with  God. 

EXCTJESXJS  X.  (p.  125). 
St.  Padl's  "  Stark  is  the  Flesh." 
Thebe  are  two  main  passages  on  which  our  inferences  about  the  «.tak« .in jh e  fW 
must  be  founded,  and  the  impression  which  they  leave  is  only  strengthened  by  n 
bSte^SoT  These  two 'passages,  to  give  them  in  theb  — %££%. 
2  Cor  xu  1-10 «  and  Gal.  iv.  ;*  and  I  translate  them  in  all  their  ruggedness  and 
Interchanges  of  thought  which  render  it  almost  impossible  to  explain  the  rapid  trans, 

°f  T ^r^TtZ  runs  as  follows  :-After  showing  that    however  weak 

unworthy  he  may  be,  he  has  yet  laboured  and  suffered  more  than  "^  -W""?" 

ApoTtles  »-a  boastfulness  the  very  semblance  of  which  he  loathes,  but  which,  again 

iSnto  ^  has  been  forced  upon  him  by  the  intrigues  and  slanders  of  mtere 

ofponentsTe  mentions  hb  perilous  escape  from  Damascus,  which  had  made  a  , 

Kre»l  on  his  memory,  and  then  continues  :  "  ^^^1^  a  ml  m'c 

for  me  •  for  I  will  come  to  vbions  and  revelations  of  the  Lord*    I  know  a  man ^in U 

^en  yelrs^go-Cwhether  in  the  body  I  know  not,  or  whether  out  o the  £dy  I 

not :  Godknoweth^aughtup,  such  a  one  as  far  as  the  ^heaven.    And  I  J 

«uch  a  man-(whether  in  the  body,  or  apart  <  from  the  body,  I  know  not :  God  knov 

that  he^  J  caught  up  into  Paradbe  and  heard  unutterable  things  which  it  » 

\M  ir  Zn  tespeakf   About  such  a  one  I  will  boast ;  but  about ;  myself  I  will 

Jo^t  except  mine  infirmities.    For  if  I  should  wbh  to  boast,  I  shall  not  be  a  foe. 

Kl  speak  the  truth ;  but  I  forbear,  that  no  onemay  reckon  *»*f^*?1 

heseethmeor  heareth  anything  from  me.  _And?.that  I  may  not  be  puffed u^ 

aWance  of  revelations,  there  was  given  me  a  stake^he  flesh  an  angel  of ^Sato 

bTay  buffet  me  that  I  may  not  be  puffed  up.    For  this,  thrice  did  I  «*"»**» 

«Tt  it  might  depart  from  me.    And  He  hath  said  to  me  :  My  grace ^suffic  th ,faH 

6r  powerb  being  perfected  in  weakness.'    Most  gladly,  then,  rather  wdl  I  bo^H 

iufirnXTthat  the  power  of  Christ  may  spread  its  tent  over  me      ^SltiS 

^Sm  infirmities,  in  insults,  in  necessities,^  persecutions,  in  distresses^ 

a&ke  for  when  I  am  weak  then  I  am  powerful."  ? 

fi    Mother  passage  b  Gal.  iv.  12-16.     St.  Paul  has  ]>~y  ehe™f J^ 
Ga£tians  not  to  sink  I  the  low  level  of  their  previous  bondage  from  **£*T 
Gospel,  and  in  the  midst  of  hb  reasonings  and  exhortations  he  mserts  this 
appeal : — 

i  Written  not  earlier  than  the  autumn  of  A.D.  57. 

fo,F,<£T  •  Cf.  1  Cor.  v.  5.  •  Omit  p«v  (k,  A,  B,  D,  F,  Q). 
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"Become  as  I  am,  for  I  too  have  become  as  you,  brethren,  I  beseech  you.  In  no 
^pect  did  ye  wrong  me.  Yea,  ye  know  that  because  of  Infirmity  of  the  flesh  I  preached 
you  the  first  time,  and  your  temptation  in  my  flesh  1  ye  despised  not  nor  loathed,  but 
an  angel  of  God  ye  received  me,  as  Christ  Jesus.  What,  then,  was  your  self-congratu- 
lon  ?  For  I  bear  you  witness  that,  if  possible,  ye  dug  out  your  eyes  2  and  gave  them 
>.    feo,  have  I  become  your  enemy  by  telling  you  the  truth ?" 

in.  The  most  prominent  allusions  to  the  same  bodily  affliction  are— Gal  vi  17- 
lenceforth  let  no  man  trouble  me,  for  I  carry  in  my  body  the  brands  of  Jesus  •»« 
,or.  iv.  10 :      Always  bearing  about  in  the  body  the  putting  to  death  of  the  Lord 
ms;    and  perhaps  indirectly,  Col.  i.  24:  -Now  I  rejoice 4  in  my  sufferings  for  you, 
1 1  supplement  in  Christ's  stead  the  deficiences  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ  in  my  fiVsh 
His  body  which  is  the  Church."    When,  too,  we  remember  that  the  word  for  "stake" 
>nly  a  more  contemptuous  form  of  the  word  for  "  cross, "«  there  may  be  a  further 
lsion  to  this  special  trial  in  the  words,  " I  have  been  crucified  with  Christ  "« 
*.  Now,  from  the  first  of  these  passages  we  see  that  St.  Paul,  so  far  from*  boasting  of 
optional  revelations,  will  only  mention  them  because  they  are  connected  with  infirm 
fs  so  painful  as  to  render  it  ridiculous  as  well  as  sinful  for  him  to  boast  at  all  unless 
bight  boast  that  his  very  weakness  was  but  a  more  signal  proof  of  that  strength  of 
hst  which  had  enabled  him  to  do  and  to  suffer  more  than  the  very  chiefest  Apostles 
£  Yei?a7her  *hat  his  trial  ™s  something  agonising,  or  it  would  not  be  called  a  stake 
Khe  flesh  ;7  mysterious  in  its  nature,  or  it  would  not  be  described  as  an  angel  of  Satan  • 
>rmittent,  as  is  implied Lin  the  word  "buffet,"  and  as  is  also  apparent  from  various 
nal paroxysms  to  which  St.  Paul  alludes ;  and  a  direct  consequence  of,  or  at  any  rate 
Imately  connected  with,  his  most  exalted  moments  of  revelation  and  ecstasy 
*.  From  the  second  passage,  we  have  the  additional  particulars,  that  it  was  in  con- 
ience  of  some  sharp  attack  of  his  malady  that  he  had  been  detained  in  Galatia  ;  that 

malady  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  form  an  actual  trial  to  the  Galatians,  and 
irally  dispose  them  to  look  on  him  with  contempt,  if  not  with  positive  loathing  •  but 
Uhey  had  so  completely  triumphed  over  this  feeling  as  to  receive  him  with  almost 
ne  respect  and  that  they  had  so  congratulated  themselves  on  his  visit  as  to  have  been 
y,  had  it  been  possible,  to  dig  out  their  very  eyes  and  give  them  to  their  suffering 
her.  ° 

.  The  other  references  confirm  these  conclusions.  In  one  of  them  we  learn  that 
IFaul  looked  on  his  physical  infirmities  as  sacred  stigmata  by  which  Jesus  had  marked 
I  out  as  His  slave,  that  he  might  be  secured  from  molestation  ;  >  and  in  the  others 
he  regarded  his  living  death  as  a  sort  of  continuation  of  his  Lord's  crucifixion,  and  a 
aement  to  those  sufferings  for  the  sake  of  His  Church,  in  which  Christ  allowed  His 
ints  to ^  participate  by  taking  up  their  cross  and  following  after  Him  for  the  service 
ankmd.* 

Tow  these  passages  at  once  exclude  nine-tenths  of  the  conjectures  which  have  been  so 

y  hazarded,  and  which  could  not  have  been  hazarded  at  all  by  those  who  had  care- 

considered  the  conditions  of  the  question.     Many  of  these  conjectures  would   not 

W  even  deserved  a  passing  mention  if  they  had  not,  on  the  one  hand,  possessed  a 

»m  archaeological  interest  as  belonging  to  .the  history  of  exegesis,  and  on  the  other 

The  true  reading  is  to  ireiPa<rpbv''ifx5>v  iv  ™  oW  uou. 

i.«fc^!^V^2!5j!?S!^  stake-     .V*e  aHusion  of  1  Thess.  ii.  18,  "but  Satan  hindered 

(cf.  Num.  xxxiil. 


■h  too  vague  to  be  referred  with  any  special  probability  to  this  affliction.' 

iJoah    vvm'tai.<r'C0^0'r,!5  o^".??  •"wau-own  to  to  J#  (Artemid.  '"-S3,  Meyer)  ,,..._ 

wfir "thorn "'  ^'.^'V^  «<*'*  ™Pf«,  Hoe.  ii.  6;LXX.).    Hence  parte,,  the 
mg    tnorn.  «  Gal.  rf.  17,  1  2  Cor>  iy-  M    CoL  ,  n    pm  m    0  ^  'u  2t) 
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brought  to  light  some  fragments  of  old  tradition,  or  pointed  to  certain  features  m  ft 

^££££***~*  clear  that  the  stake  in  the  flesh  was  noting* 
.piritual  nature.  If  we  find  such  men  as  Jean  Gerson,'  and  Luther  and  Calvin  more 
less  confidently  deciding  that  the  expression  alludes  to  Ugh  spiritual  temptatums  such 
£S5  Us  duties  as  an  Apostle,  tormenting  doubts,  and  stings  of  conscience  I 
the  pastf  the  decision  is  only  interesting  as  a  proof  that  these  great  and  ho  y  men  oed 
so  well  sympathise  with  these  painful  hindrances.  Yet  such  an  explanation  is  whd 
impossible.  It  is  excluded  at  once  by  the  references  to  the  infirmity  as  being  d 
physical  description.  It  is  excluded  also  by  St.  Paul's  character,  and  by  the  cireumsten* 
of  his  life.  There  is  much  in  his  Epistles  about  weariness  and  sorrow,  about  fighta 
without  and  fears  within,  but  there  is  not  the  faintest  trace  that  the  fire  of  zeal  bra 
low,  even  at  his  moments  of  deepest  discouragement,  on  the  altaz :  of !  his  heart  H 
could  tormenting  doubts  have  had  much  reality  in  the  soul  of  one  who  had  seen  the* 
Christ,  and  to  whom  were  constantly  vouchsafed  the  vivid  revelations  which  not  01 
solved  the  problems,  but  even  guided  the  movements  of  his  life.  , 

2   And  while  we  reject  this  view  of  some  great  Reformers,  we  must  reject  quite 
decidedly  the  fixed  opinion  of  the  most  eminent  Roman  Catholics.    Vague  express, 
in  St.  Jerome,  St.  Augustine,  and  Gregory  the  Great  seem  to  have  led  to  an  opinion  I 
the  stake  in  the  flesh  was  some  form  of  carnal  temptation*    This  view,  repeated  by 
Venerable  Bede,  has  been  continued  through  Aquinas,  Bellarmine,  Cornehus  A  Lap 
and  other  Roman  CathoUc  writers  down  to  Van  Est  in  the  sixteenth  century,  tOl  it 
become  almost  a  stereotyped  part  of  the  exegesis  of  the  Roman  Cathohc  Church.    » 
due  to  the  ambiguous  rendering  of  "  stake  in  the  flesh,  -  by  stimulus  earn*  inthe  Vulg 
translation.     Now,  in  this  case  also— though  we  may  observe  with  sorrowful  into 
that  the  struggles  of  ascetics  to  subdue  by  unwise  methods  their  carnal  passions  m 
them  glad  to  believe  that  even  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul  such  an  infirmity  was  never  wh. 
removed-we  are  nevertheless  obliged  on  every  ground  to  reject  the  explanation.  II 
no  way  satisfies  the  general  tenor  of  St.  Paul's  expressions.    It  is  not  an  infirmit; 
which  by  any  possibility  he  could  boast.    We  cannot  conceive  so  revolting  a  stain  on 
character  of  the  Apostle  as  that  which  would  be  involved  in  the  supposition  that  t 
tendencies,  if  he  had  been  cursed  with  them,  should  have  so  manifested  themselves  , 
be  a  hindrance  to  his  ministry,  and  a  source  of  loathing  to  those  who  heard  him.     j 
still  more  outrageous  to  imagine  that  such  criminal  concupiscence  would  have 
implanted  or  strengthened  in  him  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  spiritual  pride  which  m 
otherwise  have  resulted  from  special  revelations.     But  besides  all  this,  it  fixes  on 
memory  of  the  Apostle  a  weakness  from  which  we  may  well  bebeve  that  he  was  . 
exceptionally  free.    It  is  true  that  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  he  describes,  in  lang 
of  intense  emotion,  the  struggle  in  the  soul  between  the  good  and  the  evd  »J* 
Yetser  ha-t6bh  and  Yetser  ha-ra  of  which  he  had  heard  so  much  in  the  Beth  Midres 
his  education.    But  it  is  idle  to  imagine  that  a  strife  so  multiform  must  be  referrc 
one  only  of  its  manifestations.    And  we  judge  that  St.  Paul  had  very  early  sub 
every  motion  of  rebellious  sensuality,  not  only  because  no  man  who  ever  hved 
uttered  words  of  loftier  purity;  not  only  because  upon  his  principles  more  than 
those  of  any  human  moralist  have  been  founded  the  very  bases  of  Christian  abstine 
not  only  because,  to  an  extent  unparalleled  in  Uterature,  he  has  the  high  gift  of  being 
to  brand  the   shamelessness  of  impurity  without  wounding  the  delicacy  of  Can 
thought  ;<  but  more  than  this,  because  he  is  able  to  appeal  to  others  that  they  v 
learn  by  his  example  how  possible  it  was  to  live  by  the  rule  of  a  holy  contmence. 

i  rernaps  «  author,  or  part  '^^l^VSk^SP^^  ' 
*'*\?^Mo-al.  x.  8,  815.    See  the  authorities  In  TUlemont,  U  222  (ed.  1698). 

4  Rom.  i. ;  Eph.  v.,  &c  ...._.  .    J 
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ifcting  as  he  does  to  the  Corinthians  that  It  is  better  cnse  for  all  to  marry  than  tt>  be 
isumed  by  the  slow  inward  fires  of  concupiscence,1  he  yet  says  to  the  unmarried,  "it 
Ijood  for  them  to  abide  even  as  I,"  and  that  "he  would  that  all  men  were  even  as  he 
aself."2  There  would  be  hypocrisy,  and  something  worse  than  hypocrisy,  in  such 
guage  if  the  "stake  in  the  flesh,"  which  was  still  unremoved  when  he  wrote  the 
!;ond  Epistle,  were  that  which  this  long  succession  of  commentators  have  supposed 
to  be.3 

]3.  It  may,  then,  be  regarded  as  certain  that  the  stake  in  the  flesh  was  some  physical 
pady ;  for  the  fancy  first  mentioned  by  Chrysostom  and  adopted  by  the  Greek  fathers, 
bell  as  by  Hilary  and  Augustine,  that  it  means  the  opposition  and  persecution  with 
ich  St.  Paul  met  at  the  hands  of  Judaists,  and  perhaps  especially  of  one  leader  among 
m  who  was  "a  thorn  in  his  side," 4  is  too  entirely  at  variance  with  the  conditions  of 
J  question  to  deserve  further  notice.  But  when,  in  our  anxiety  to  understand  and 
ppathise  as  far  as  possible  with  the  Apostle's  personality,  we  still  ask  what  was  this 
lady,  we  are  left  in  uncertainty.  To  omit  the  more  futile  conjectures,  neither  attacks  of 
jdache  nor  earache  mentioned  traditionally  by  Tcrtullian  and  Jerome,  nor  the  stone 
|lch  is  the  conjecture  of  Aquinas,  present  those  features  of  external  repulsiveness  to 
|ch  the  Apostle  evidently  alludes  as  the  concomitants  of  his  trial.  The  only  con- 
lures  which  have  much  intrinsic  probability  are  those  which  suppose  him  to  have 
r'ered  from  epilepsy  or  from  ophthalmia. 

4.  There  is  something  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  view  that  it  was  Epilepsy.     It  la 

iful ;  it  is  recurrent ;  it  opposes  an  immense  difficulty  to  all  exertion  ;  it  may  at  any 

e  cause  a  temporary  suspension  of  work ;   it  is  intensely  humiliating  to  the  person 

>  suffers  from  it ;  it  exercises  a  repellent  effect  on  those  who  witness  its  distressing 

Kfestations.     Moreover,  it  was  regarded  in  ancient  days  as  supernatural  in  its  charac- 

'  was  surrounded  with  superstitious  fancies,  and  was  directly  connected  by  the  Jews 

u  demoniacal  possession.5    Further,  St.  Paul  himself  connects  his  infirmity  with  his 

taes  and  visions,  and  the  soul  of  man  is  so  constituted  that  any  direct  intercourse 

p  the  unseen  world — even,  in  a  lower  order,  any  deep  absorption  in  religious  thought, 

paroxysms  of  religious  feeling — does  tend  to  a  violent  disturbance  of  the  nervous 

Jtnism.6     It  would  be  specially  certain  to  act  in  this  way  in  the  case  of  one  whose 

|*perament  was  so  emotional  as  was  that  of  St.  Paul.      It  is  not  impossible  that  the 

titration  which  followed  his  conversion  may  have  been  induced  by  the  shock  which 

I  system  received  from  his  miraculous  conversion  on  the  road  to  Damascus ;   and  that 

(recurrence  of  this  shock,  involving  a  chronic  liability  to  its  attacks,  accompanied 

k  second  trance  in  the  Temple,  which  determined  his  future  career  as  the  Apostle  of 

'Gentiles.     His  third  ecstasy  happened  fourteen  years 7  before  he  wrote  the  Second 

•" "T'  ' 

I*  1  Cor.  vii.  9,  Kps7<rcrov  ya/t^<rai  rj  irvpovcrBai,  *  1  Cor.  vii.  7,  8. 

}  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  2  Cor.  vii.  2 ;  xi.  8 ;  and  1  Thess.  ii.  3  are  intended  to  refute 

ges  which  had  been  even  brought  against  Paul  himself.    They  may  be  intended  to  contrast  hi? 

conduct  with  that  of  other  teachers,  and  indeed  the  first  two  passages  do  not  necessarily  refer 

ichastity  at  all.    The  aKa9ap<rCa  of  1  Thess.  ii.  3  is  explained,  even  by  Chrysostom,  of  vile  and 

ting  arts ;  and  Olshausen,  Lfinemann,  Alford,  Ellicott,  and  others  all  suppose  it  to  refer  pri- 

ly  to  ala^poKepBeia  and  similar  impure  motives. 

1  A  special  person  may  be  indicated  in  2  Cor.  x.  7, 10, 11, 18 ;  xi.  4,  20 ;  and  in  Gal.  i.  9  ;  iii.  1 ; 

.  12. 

i'  Morbus  Comitialis, '  Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  33 ;  (Jell,  xix,  2.  In  Welsh  it  is  called  gwialen  Christi,  "the 
)f  Christ,"  and  clefyd  bendigaidd"  blessed  disease."  A  curious  Celtic  tradition  to  this  effect  is 
irved  in  the  old  Irish  name  for  epilepsy,  in  galar  Pail  (Stokes,  Old  Irish  Glossary,  p.  120 ;  Anc. 
[of  Ireland,  iii.  506).  Erenkel,  in  Hilgenfeld's  Zeitschr.  xvi.  (ii.)  233— 244,  notices  the  curious 
that  the  evil  omen  of  epilepsy  was  averted  by  spitting.    Hence  Plautus  calls  it  the  "morbus 

typutatur "  (Captiv.  iii.  4,  15 ;  cf.  Plin.  H.  N.  x.  23,  33 ;  xxviii.  4,  7).    He  connects  this  with 

■rvo-are  (as  though  it  meant  "  neither  did  ye  spit ")  of  Gal.  iv.  14. 

The  trances  of  Sokrates,  the  fits  of  Mohammed,  accompanied  by  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and 

Awed  by  the  sleep  of  exhaustion,  the  faintings  and  ecstasies  of  St.  Bernard,  St.  Francis,  and  St. 

■ferine  of  Siena,  have  been  adduced  as  parallels  (Hausrath,  pp.  52—56).    We  may  add  the  cases  of 

Wge  Fox,  of  Jacob  Boehme,  of  Swedenborg,  &c.       _  *  The  "  about "  in  the  E.  V.  is  interpolate!. 

04 
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JEpistle  to  tlie  Corinthians,  and  therefore  at  some  period  during  his  second  residence^ 
Tafsus.  If  we  take  the  words,  "thrice  I  besought  the  Lord, "  literally,  we  may  thei 
further  believe  that  it  was  at  each  of  these  recurrences  of  anguish  upon  the  renewals  o 
special  revelations  that  he  had  made  his  most  earnest  entreaty  to  be  delivered"  frlftn  to 
buffets  of  this  angel  of  Satan ;  and  that  it  was  only  during,  or  after,  his  third  and  fflOl 
memorable  vision  that  his  Lord  pointed  out  to  him  the  meaning  of  the  trial,  and  tol 
him  that,  though  it  could  not  be  removed,  he  should  be  strengthened  with  grace  sufficien 
to  enable  him  to  bear  it.1  JLMH  (hMJbAJL) 

5.  But  even  if  this  was  the  actual  "  stake  in  the  flesh,"  there  is  the  strongest  reaso 
to  belief  that  St.  Paul  suffered  further  from  n^te  OrM^lmia.  which  also  fulfils  in  ever 
particular  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  This,  too,  would  have  the  advantage  of  f  ollowin 
the  analogy  of  God's  dealings,  by  being  a  trial  not  arbitrarily  inflicted,  but  one  whic 
might  have  resulted  naturally — or,  to  use  the  more  exact  term,  let  us  say,  providentiall 
— from  the  circumstances  through  which  Paul  had  passed,  ffift  know  tha,t_ke  ni 
physically  blinded  by  the  glare  of  light  which  surrounded  him  when  he  saw  the  rise 
Lord.  The  whole  circumstances  of  that  event — the  noonday  journey  under  the  fier 
Syrian  sun,  the  blaze  of  light  which  outshone  even  that  noonday  brightness,  and  til; 
blindness  which  followed  it— would  have  been  most  likely  to  leave  his  eyes  inflamed  an 
weak.  His  stay  in  the  desert  and  in  Damascus— regions  notorious  for  the  prevalence « 
this  disease— would  have  tended  to  develop  the  mischief  when  it  had  once  been  set  uj 
and  though  we  are  never  told  in  so  many  words  that  the  Apostle  suffered  from  defecti 
light,  there  are  yet  so  many  undesigned  coincidences  of  allusion  all  pointing  in  this  dire 
tion,  that  we  may  regard  it  as  an  ascertained  fact.  Apart  from  the  initial  probabili 
that  eyes  which  had  once  been  so  seriously  affected  would  be  liable  to  subsequent  attac 
of  disease,  we  have  the  following  indications  :—  (i.)  Whm.  speaking  of  his  infirmity 
the  Galatians,  St.  Paul  implies  that  it  might  well  have  rendered  him  an  object  of  loathinj 
and  this  is  pre-eminently  the  case  with  acute  ophthalmia.  The  most  distressing  obied 
next  to  the  lepers,  which  the  traveller  will  ever  see  in  the  East— those  who  will  mo 
make  him  inclined  to  turn  away  his  face  with  a  shudder  of  pity  and  almost  involuntsj 
disgust — are  precisely  those  who  are  the  victims  of  this  disease.2  (ii.)  And  this  wou 
give  a  deeper  pathos  and  meaning  to  the  Apostle's  testimony  that  the  Galatians  in  t. 
first  flush  of  their  Gospel  joy,  when  they  looked  on  the  preacher  of  those  good  tidings 
an  angel  of  God,  would,  had  it  been  possible,  have  dug  out  their  eyes  in  order 
place  them  at  the  sufferer's  service,  (iii.)  ^he  term,  "  a  stake  in  the  flesh,"  would, 
most  appropriate  to  such  a  malady,-because  all  who  have  been  attacked  with  itfit 
that  the  image  which  it  recalls  most  naturally  is  that  of  a  sharp  splinter .  r unjntpj 


©ye.3    (iv.)  Moreover,  it  would  be  extremely  likely  to.  cause  epileptic  or  other  sympton 
since  in  severe  attacks  it  is  often  accompanied  by  cerebral  disturbance,     (v.)  In  sp2a 
the  doubt  which  has  been  recently  thrown  on  the  commonly  accepted  meaning  of  t 
expression  which  St.  Paul  uses  to  the  Galatians,  "Ye  see  in  what  large  letters  I  wr 
to  you  with  my  own  hand,"  it  must  at  any  rate  be  admitted  that  it  suits  well  with  t| 
hypothesis  of  a  condition  which  rendered  it  painful  and  difficult  to  write  at  all.    Tl 
this. was  St.  Paul's  normal  condition  seems  to  result  from  his  almost  invanaWe^ract: 
of  employing  an  amanuensis,  and  only  adding  in  autograph  the  few  last  words  of  gre 
ing  or  blessing,  which  were  necessary  for  the  identification  of  his  letters  in  an  age 
which  religious  forgeries  were  by  no  means  unknown,     (vi.)   It  is  obvious,  too,  that 
ocular  deformity,  caused  as  this  had  been,  might  well  be  compared  to  the  brand  fixed 

i  Compare  the  interesting  parallels  of  Alfred  and  of  St.  Bernard. 

»  When  Dr.  Lightfoot,  who  rejects  this  theory,  says  that  "  St.  Paul's  language  Implies  so 
more  striking  complaint,"  he  is  probably  thinking  of  the  milder  forms  of  ophthalmia  with  which  i *k 
we  are  familiar  in  England,  and  not  of  those  virulent  attacks  which  are  but  too  common  in  byi 
and  which  make  such  terrible  havoc  of  the  human  countenance. 

*  AJford's  remark  that  ophthalmic  disorders  are  not  usually  oainful  is  singularly  mistaxeft; 
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master  On  his  slave,  (vii.)  Lastly,  there  is  no  other  reasonable  explanation  of  the 
ircumstance  that,  when  St.  Paul  had  uttered  an  indignant  answer  to  the  High 
*riest,  and  had  been  rebuked  for  it,  he  at  once  frankly  offered  his  apology  by 
aying  that  "he  had  not  recognised  the  speaker  to  have  been  the  High  Priest."  Now, 
onsidering  the  position  of  the  High  Priest  as  Nasi  of  the  Sanhedrin,  seated  at  the  end 
'-f  the  hall,  with  the  Ab  Beth  Dtn  on  one  side  of  him,  and  the  Chacham  on  the  other,1 
fc  is  almost  inconceivable  that  Paul  should  not  have  been  aware  of  his  rank  if  he  had 
ot  suffered  from  defective  sight.  All  that  his  blurred  vision  took  in  was  a  white  figure, 
or  did  he  see  this  figure  with  sufficient  clearness  to  be  able  to  distinguish  that  the 
verbearing  tyrant  was  no  less  a  person  than  the  High  Priest  himself.2 

But  if  these  conjectures  are  correct — and  to  me  they  seem  to  be  almost  certain — how  im- 
mensely do  they  add  to  our  conception  of  Paul's  heroism ;  how  much  do  they  heighten 
ihe  astonishment  and  admiration  which  we  feel  at  all  that  he  endured  and  all  that  he 
Accomplished !  This  man,  who  almost  single-handed  carried  the  Gospel  of  Christ  from 
Damascus  to  Rome,  was  so  great  a  sufferer  from  inflammation  of  the  eyes  that  he  was  often 
litiable  to  look  upon  ;  was  unable  to  write  except  with  pain,  and  in  large  letters ;  was 
liable  to  attacks  of  severe  agony,  accompanied  at  times  with  loss  of  consciousness.  He 
/as  so  weak  and  ailing  that  under  circumstances  of  danger  he  was  personally  helpless  ; 
hat  be  had  to  be  passively  conducted  from  place  to  place ;  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
or  him,  I  will  not  say  only  to  preach,  but  even  to  get  through  the  ordinary  routine  of 
Ife  without  companions  to  guide,  and  protect,  and  lead  him  by  the  hand.8  We  can  then 
fee  how  indispensable  it  was  that  St.  Paul  should  have  some  "  that  ministered  unto  him ;" 
row  strongly  he  would  feel  the  necessity  of  being  always  accompanied  upon  his  missions 
[y  faithful  friends  ;4  how  much  anguish  might  lie  in  his  remark  that  in  his  strong  affec- 
:[ion  for  the  Thessalonians  he  was  even  ready  for  their  sakes  to  part  with  his  beloved 
I'imotheus,  and  to  be  left  at  Athens  alone,5  How  close,  then,  and  how  tender  would  be 
Jbe  bond  of  mutual  gratitude  and  affection  which  would  inevitably  grow  up  under  such 

ircumstances  between  himself  and  the  little  band  of  disciples  by  whom  he  was  usually 
llccompanied  !  With  what  deepened  bitterness  would  he  feel  the  cruelty  of  neglect  and 
'lgratitude  when,  at  his  first  answer,  no  man  stood  with  him,  but  all  forsook  him '  • 


EXCURSUS   XI.    (p.   127). 

On  Jewish  Scoubgings. 

IVEN  a  single  Jewish  scourging  might  well  entitle  any  man  to  be  regarded  as  a  martyr. 
nirty-nme  blows  were  inflicted,  unless,  indeed,  it  was  found  that  the  strength  of  the 
.atient  was  too  much  exhausted  to  admit  of  his  receiving  the  full  number.  Both  of  his 
ands  were  tied  to  what  is  sometimes  called  a  column,  but  which  was  in  reality  a  stake  a 

1  Acts  xxiii.  5.     It  is  possible  that  the  presence  of  Roman  officials  disturbed  this  order. 

*  The  expression  "  fixing  an  earnest  gaze  "  (arevio-ac) has  often  been  adduced  as  yet  another  sign 
lat  St.  Paul's  eyesight  was  weak,  and  therefore  that  he  had  acquired  the  intent  stare  so  common 
t  short-sighted  people.  This  argument  is,  however,  untenable,  since  the  word  is  a  favourite  one 
ith  St.  Luke  (Acts  xiii.  9  ;  xxiii.  1)  and  is  applied  not  only  to  St.  Paul,  but  also  to  St.  Peter,  St. 
tephen,  and  even  to  whole  bodies  of  men  (Luke  iv.  20 :  xxii.  56 :  Acts  L  10 ;  iii.  2 — i ;  vL  15 ; 
li.  55). 

8  Acts  xyii.  14,  rhv  IlavAov  i^airia-reiKav  ot  dSeA^ot;  15,  oi  fie  KaBiaravovT**  Oca0i<rrwi/Tes,  E,  G,  H) 
>vUav\ov  r\yayov  ea>?  'Aflrjiw,  These  phrases  seem  more  specific  than  those  in  Gen.  xviii.  16; 
om.  xv.  24  (7rpo7reju4>0*}i/ai). 

4  Mr.  Lewm  (St.  Paul,  i.  189,  third  edition)  was,  I  believe,  the  earliest  to  point  out  that  these 
issages  bear  on  the  question.  They  are  not  in  themselves  conclusive ;  but  when  we  find  the 
ime  words  used  in  Acts  ix.  30  (to  which  Mr.  Lewin  does  not  refer),  when  we  may  well  suppose  that 
fresh  attack  had  followed  a  fresh  revelation,  they  not  improbably  point  to  some  such  state  of 
lings  as  that  which  I  have  inferred.  »  1  Thess.  iii.  L  6  2  Tim.  iv.  16. 
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cubit  and  a  half  high.*  The  public  officer  then  tore  down  his  robe  until  his  breast  was 
laid  bare.  The  executioner  stood  on  a  stone  behind  the.criminal.  The  scourge  consisted 
of  two  thongs,  one  of  which  was  composed  of  four  strands  of  calf -skin,  and  one  of  two 
strands  of  ass's-skin,  which  passed  through  a  hole  in  a  handle.  The  executioner,  who 
was  ordinarily  the  Chazzan  of  the  synagogue,  could  thus  shorten  or  lengthen  them  at  will, 
so  as  not  to  strike  too  low. 3  The  prisoner  bent  to  receive  the  blows,  which  were  inflicted 
with  one  hand,  but  with  all  the  force  of  the  striker,  thirteen  on  the  breast,  thirteen  on 
the  right,  and  thirteen  on  the  left  shoulder.  While  the  punishment  was  going  on,  the 
chief  judge  read  aloud  Deut.  xxviii.  58,  59,  "  If  thou  wilt  not  observe  to  do  all  the  words 
of  this  law  that  are  written  in  this  book,  that  thou  mayest  fear  this  glorious  and  fearful 
name,  the  Lord  thy  God ;  then  the  Lord  will  make  thy  plagues  wonderf ul,  and  the 
plagues  of  thy  seed."  He  then  read  Deut.  xxix.  9,  "  Keep  therefore  the  words  of  this 
covenant,  and  do  them,  that  ye  may  prosper  in  all  ye  do ;  "  and  lastly,  Ps.  lxxviii.  38,  39, 
"But  He,  being  full  of  compassion,  forgave  their  iniquity,  and  destroyed  them  not :  yea, 
many  a  time  turned  He  His  anger  away,  and  did  not  stir  up  all  His  wrath."  If  the 
punishment  was  not  over  by  the  time  that  these  three  passages  were  read,  they  were  again 
repeated,  and  so  timed  as  to  end  exactly  with  the  punishment  itself.  Meanwhile  a  second 
judge  numbered  the  blows,  and  a  third  before  each  blow  exclaimed  "  Hakkehu"  (strike 
him).  All  these  particulars  I  take  from  the  Treatise  on  Punishments  (TOD,  Makkdth)  in 
the  Mishna.3  The  severity  of  the  pain  may  best  be  estimated  by  the  brief  addition  :  "  If 
the  criminal  die  under  the  infliction,  the  executioner  is  not  accounted  guilty  unless  he  gives 
by  mistake  a  single  blow  too  many,  in  which  case  he  is  banished." 

These  facts  have  an  interest  far  deeper  than  archaeological.  They  not  only  show  how 
awful  were  the  trials  which  St.  Paul  had  to  endure,  if  such  as  these  were  hardly  counted 
worthy  of  narration  amongst  them,  but  also  they  illustrate  to  a  singular  degree  the 
minute  scrupulosity  which  reigned  through  all  Jewish  observances.  If,  for  instance, 
only  thirty-nine  blows  were  inflicted  instead  of  forty,  it  was  not  only,  as*  is  usually  stated, 
to  avoid  the  possibility  of  error  in  the  counting,  but  also  (such  at  least  is  the  reason  as- 
signed  by  Maimonides4)  because  the  Law  says,  "in  number,  forty,"5  not  "forty  in 
number;"  whence  they  concluded  that  they  might  assign  a  smaller  but  not  a  largei 
number;  and,  perhaps,  also  because  the  word  "thy  brother  "rfTTN)  stands  by  Gematria 
for  thirty-nine.6  Another  assigned  reason  is  that  the  passage  of  the  Psalm  (lxxviii.  38,  39' 
which  was  recited  on  the  occasion  ends  at  verse  39.  The  scourge  was  made  partly  of  ox 
hide,  partly  of  assVhide,  for  the  astounding  reasons  that  immediately  after  the  passage 
in  Deuteronomy  which  orders  the  infliction  of  scourging  follows  the  verse,  "  Thou  shall 
net  muzzle  the  ox  when  he  treadeth  out  the  corn  ; "  *  and  that  in  Isa.  i.  3  we  find,  "  Th( 
ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  ass  his  master's  crib  ;  but  Israel  doth  not  know,  my  peopl 
doth  not  consider."  And  thus  it  was  thought  right  that  those  who  do  know  should  punisl 
him  who  does  not  know  ! 8  The  criminal  was  to  receive  only  thirteen  blows  on  his  breast 
but  twenty-six  on  his  shoulders,  because  it  was  inferred  from  Deut.  xxv.  2  that  it  wai 
only  on  the  back  that  he  was  to  be  beaten,9  "  according  to  his  fault,"  so  that  the  bad 

i  Marble  "columns,"  traditionally  assigned  to  this  purpose  are  shown  among  the  relics  o 
Roman  Catholic  churches ;  e.g.,  the  column  of  the  flagellation  m  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
that  of  the  scourging  of  St.  Paul  in  S.  Paolo  fiiori  de'  Mun  at  Rome,  &c.  aAt„JL 

V  This  was  not  strictly  in  accordance  with  Deut.  xxv.  2 ;  but  it  is  strange  to  see  hew  traditiona 
laxity  was  mingled  by  the  Jews  with  unintelligent  literalism, 

s  See  Surenhusius,  Mishna,  voL  iv.,  p.  286,  seqq. 

*  Maimon.  Sanludr.  17.  5  CWrtK  "©Dm-    ,      .  _       .      .  .  ...       «,„«,«, 

«  Gematria  (Geomatria)  was  one  of  the  Kabbaustic  methods  of  drawing  interpretations  ftomtt 
numerical  value  of  letters.  I  have  given  many  instances  in  Rabbtnw  Exegesis  {Expositor,  May,  1877J 
Thus  because  both  Mashiach  and  nachash,  "  serpent/'  numerically  represent  358,  they  inferred  tn& 
it  was -the  Messiah  who  would  bruise  the  serpent's  head,  &C. 

7  Deut  xxv  4  8  So  Maimonides  and  R.  Ob.  de  Bartenora,  ap.  Snrenhus.  1 1 

»  Buxtorf,  Sywg.,  p.  523.  See  also  Praef.  Libr.  de  Abbreviaturis  This  was  one  of  the  uuinerou 
instanced  in  which  the  Jews  were  more  legal  than  the  Law  itself  Similarly  they  extended  tb 
fK^STinto  a  Little  Sabbath,  an  hour  before  and  an  hour  after  the  true  Sabbath.    They  ~«re  (oi 
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received  a  double  number  of  blows.  The  duty  of  reading  aloud  while  the  scourging 
xmtinued  was  also  a  minute  inference  from  the  words  of  Scripture.1 

A  person  was  liable  to  this  penalty  if  he  wilfully  violated  any  of  the  negative 
>recopts  of  the  Law,  and  inadvertently  any  of  those  which,  if  deliberately  transgressed, 
nvolved  the  threat  of  excision  from  among  the  people,2  or  "death  by  the  visitation 
>f  God."8  Under  which  of  the  numerous  offences  for  which  this  punishment  was 
issigned  Paul  five  times  suffered,  is  by  no  means  easy  to  say.  Looking  through  them 
ill  as  enumerated  in  the  treatise  Makkoth,4  and  as  expanded  by  Maimonides,*  I  cannot 
lind  any  of  which  the  Apostle  could  possibly  have  been  guilty.  Where,  however,  the 
jvill  to  punish  him  existed,  the  pretext  would  not  long  be  wanting.  His  flagellation 
joust  have  been  that  minor  but  still  terrible  punishment  which  was  called  "  the  legal 
Icourging"  or  the  "scourging  of  forty,"6  because  the  yet  deadlier  flagellation  with  rods, 
rhich  was  called  the  Rabbinic,  or  the  flagellation  of  contumacy,7  was  never  inflicted 
jvithin  the  limits  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  is  expressly  stated  to  have  been  a  beating  to 
leath. 

When  once  an  offender  had  been  scourged  this  punishment  was  considered  to  remove 
he  danger  of  "cutting  off,"8  and  not  only  so,  but  it  was  regarded  as  leaving  no  igno- 
tainy  behind  it.  The  humane  expression  of  Moses  that  forty  stripes  were  not  to  be 
kceeded  "lest  thy  brother  seem  vile  unto  thee,"  was  interpreted  to  mean  that  when 
(he  punishment  was  over  the  sufferer  was  "restored  to  his  integrity."  So  completely 
Iras  this  the  case  that  even  the  High  Priest  himself  might  be  thus  scourged,  and 
ifterwardsbe  "restored  to  his  majesty."  But  although  it  was  assumed  that  he  would 
iiffer  no  ulterior  injury,  but  rather  be  sure  to  win  an  inheritance  in  the  future,  yet,  of 
iourse,  if  he  again  offended  he  was  again  Bcourged.9  It  was  even  possible  that  for  one 
Offence,  if  it  involved  the  disobedience  to  several  negative  precepts,  he  might  incur 
sveral  consecutive  scourgings,  care  being  only  taken  that  he  had  sufficiently  recovered 
|rom  the  first  before  the  next  was  inflicted.  It  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  impossible, 
•r  even  improbable,  that  during  those  "many  days"  which  Paul  spent  in  Damascus  in 
rying  to  convince  these  passionate  disputants,  he  may  have  incurred  this  torture 
taveral  times. 

To  have  refused  to  undergo  it  by  sheltering  himself  under  the  privilege  of  hia 
toman  citizenship  would  have  been  to  incur  excommunication,  and  finally  to  have  cut 
'imself  off  from  admission  into  the  synagogues. 


EXCUESUS  XII.  (p.  141). 

Apotheosis  of  Roman  Emperors. 

HE  early  Emperors  rather  discouraged  than  stimulated  this  tendency  to  flatter  them  by 
-premature  apotheosis.  If  temples  had  been  built  to  them  in  their  lifetime,  they  had 
jways  been  to  their  "  genius,"  or  had  at  least  been  associated — as  at  Athens — with  the 
livinity  of  Rome.10    Augustus,  with  these  restrictions,  had  yielded  to  the  earnest 

idden  to  have  leaven  in  their  houses  during  the  Passover,  and  they  abstained  from  even  using  th& 
ord.  Being  forbidden  swine's  flesh,  they  avoid  the  word  pig  altogether,  and  call  the  pig  "tilt*  1^1, 
,ib7wr  acheer,  "  the  other  thing,*'  &c.  (Godwyn,  Moses  and  Aaron,  viii.  12.)  These  are  specimens 
the  "W$e  of  the  Law." 

1  Deut.  xxv.  4,  rrnn  mj73s  "nine  colligimus  plagas  inflgi  deters  inter  legendum"  (R.  Ob.  do 
;utenora,  ap.  Surenhus.  Mishna,  tv.  290).  *  rro.  *  t^GtD  'Tl  nrPD- 

4  III.,  1,  2,  8,  4.  *  Hilkoth  Saiihcdr.  xviii.,  six.  •  Malkooth,  MVIWI*  °r  aiTHN. 

7  nvno.    See  Carpzov.  App.  Crit.,  p.  689.    The  Greek  rv/ji»rai/i<r/u.o?t  8  2  Mace.  iu.  35. 

,    »  They  quoted  Lev.  xviii.  29  ;  2  Mace.  iii.  15. 

10  Dion  Cass.  M.  20  ;  Suet.  Aug.  52.  Though  he  knew  that  even  Proconsuls  had  in  the  provinces 
iBen  honoured  with  temples,  yet  in  "  nulla  provincia,  nisi  communA  svo  Romaeque  novimz  recepit." 
ae  the  excellent  chapter  on  "  L'Apotheose  lmperiale,"  in  Boissier,  La  lidigion  Romaine,  i.  123—205. 
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entreaties  of  the  people  of  Pergamos  and  Nicomedia,  but  had  expressly  forbidden  tin 
Romans  to  take  any  part  in  this  new  cult.  The  base  example  spread  rapidly  in  th< 
provinces,  and  though  it  is  probable  that  in  secret  Augustus  was  not  displeased  at » 
astonishing  a  proof  of  his  own  power,  he  affected  to  smile  at  it  as  a  man  of  the  world 
In  the  frenzy  of  flattery,  which  is  the  disease  of  despotisms,  it  was  but  too  likely  tha 
this  deification  of  a  living  man  would  creep  from  the  provinces  into  Italy,  and,  in  spit 
of  the  assertion  of  Dion  Cassius,  that  in  Italy  no  one  ventured  to  worship  Augustus,  it  i 
certain  from  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  that  at  his  death  there  had  sprung  up,  eithe*1 
his  permission  or  without  his  interference,  priests  of  Augustus  at  Pompeii,  flamena 
Prameste,  an  Augusteum  at  Pisa,  and  a  Csesareum  at  Puteoli ;  and  this—though  it  wa 
due  far  more  to  the  religious  degradation  of  the  age  than  to  the  phrenetic  pride  of  «h 
autocrat-was  made  a  source  of  bitter  blame  against  him  when  he  was  dead.  Even  a 
Borne  3  though  no  temple  rose  to  him  till  he  was  dead,  yet  we  need  go  no  further  tha 
the  poetry  of  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Ovid,*  to  show  that  he  was  commonly  addressed  as 
deity  (tinmen)  and  a  god,  and  that  sacrifices  were  offered  either  to  him  or  in  his  name 
and,  as  appears  from  inscriptions,  even  at  Rome,  if  they  did  not  worship  him  directly 
they  did  so  indirectly,  by  rearing  altars  to  his  virtues  and  his  laws,  and  by  inserting  h 
name  among  those  of  ancient  deities  in  the  songs  of  the  Arval  brothers.  After  his  deat 
the  worship  was  extended  without  limit.  He  was  known  universally  as  the  Dim 
Augustus,  a  phrase  which  became  as  common  as  feu  le  roi.* 

Tiberius,  for  political  reasons,  patronised,  and  even  to  a  certain  extent  enforced,  th 
new  worship,  but  he  also  discouraged  the  extravagance  which  endeavoured  to  exter 
divine  honours  to  his  living  self,  and  by  doing  so  he  at  once  gratified  his  undisguis* 
cynicism  and  showed  his  strong  good  sense.  But  the  tendency  to  apotheosis  was  in  h 
time  firmly  established.  He  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  deified  after  his  death,  and  h 
panegyrist,  Velleius  Paterculus,  tells  us  a  story  that  when  he  was  in  the  midst  of 
campaign  among  the  Chauci,  a  barbarian  chief  obtained  permission  to  see  him,  and  aft 
crossing  the  river  in  order  to  do  so,  gazed  at  him  for  a  long  time  in  silence,  ar 
exclaiming  that  he  had  now  seen  the  gods,*  asked  to  touch  his  hand,  and  then  pusb 
off  his  boat  towards  the  opposite  shore,  gazing  to  the  last  on  the  living  deity.  So  rapid 
did  the  disease  of  adulation  grow  that,  according  to  Suetonius,  Domitian  actually  us. 
to  begin  his  letters  with  the  words  "Dominus  et  Deus  noster  sic  fieri  jubet  -  V 
orders  our  Lord  and  God,  Domitian !  "6 


EXCURSUS   XIII.    (p.    185). 
Burdens  laid   on  Proselytes. 
We  are  told  in  the  Talmud  that  if  a  Gentile  wished  to  become  a  proselyte  he  was  ask 
his  reasons  for  the  wish,  and  informed  that  Israel  is  now  afflicted,  persecuted,  and  G 
down  with  all  kinds  of  sufferings.     If  he  replies  that  he  knows  it  ! ^  »  «£*  wo*f4 
share  in  their  sufferings,  he  is  admitted,  but  is  told  enough  of  the      light     and 

1  ^TJTlO^NmUdlomm  honoribus  relictum,  cum  se  templis  et  effigie  numinum  1 
flamin^e/sTcerdotes  colfvellet ; ;'  Aurel.  Vict*  ^J^ia's^o^est  So^SSiSE 

5  l ;  iv.  5, 16    Ov.  TrUU  ii.  8, 9 ;  iv.  9,  111.    (Boissier,  l  153.) 

'    *  Tac  Ann,.  1,  73,  "Caelum  decretum/'  „  ,  g    t  p     «  ij. 

«  Veil.  Patera  tt.  107,  "  Quos  ante  audiebam  hodie  vi<ii  decs.  •JW.  v™11-  ** 
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heavy "  precepts  to  warn  him  to  desist  in  time  if  he  is  not  sincere,  since,  as  Rabh 
helbo  said,  "proselytes  are  as  injurious  to  Israel  as  a  scab."  He  is  told  about  the  rules 
epecting  gleaning,  and  tithes,  and  the  penalties  attached  to  any  transgression  of  the 
iw,  and  is  informed  that  henceforth  if  he  desecrates  the  Sabbath  he  is  liable  to  death 
f  stoning.  If  he  submits  he  is  circumcised,  and  even  circumcised  a  second  time,  if 
lere  were  any  neglect  or  carelessness  in  the  first  performance  of  the  rite.  After  his 
>covery  he  is  immersed  without  delay  by  way  of  baptism,  and  two  "  disciples  of  the 
ise"  stand  by  him,  repeating  some  of  the  "light"  and  "heavy  "  precepts.1  In  fact,  a 
entile  could  only  become  a  proselyte  by  submitting  himself  to  the  whole  yoke  of 
^abbinism,  the  tyranny  of  archaic,  puerile,  and  wearisome  Jialackdth  which  year  by  year 
as  laid  more  heavily  on  Jewish  shoulders  by  the  pedantry  of  their  theologio  schools.  It 
as  the  fault  of  the  Jews  that  the  Gentiles  usually  concentrated  their  attention  on  mere 
•ansient  Jewish  rites,  and  not  on  the  eternal  principles  which  God  had  revealed  to  them* 
an  we  be  surprised  at  this  when  we  find  R.  Eleazar  Ben  Chasmah  saying  that  the  rules 
30ut  birds'  nests  {kintm),  and  the  "  ancleanliness  "  of  women  {niddah)  are  essential*  of 
ie  Law?3 


EXCURSUS   XIV.   (p.  186). 
Hatred  of  the  Jews  in  Classical  Antiquity. 

r  is  at  once  carious  and  painful  to  perceive  how  strange  was  the  mixture  of  curiosity, 
isgust,  and  contempt,  with  which  the  Jews  were  regarded  in  pagan  antiquity.  From 
[anetho  the  Egyptian  priest,  with  whom  seems  to  have  originated  the  calumny  that 
hey  were  a  nation  of  lepers,3  down  to  Annaeus  Floras,  who  brands  them  as  an  impious 
pice,4  the  references  to  them  in  secular  literature  are  a  tissue  of  absurd  calumnies  or 
iting  sarcasms.  Chaeremon  alludes  to  them  as  unclean  and  polluted;5  Lysimachus,  as 
iseased  and  unsocial;6  Diodorus  Siculus,  as  addicted  to  strange  rites,  and  hostile  to 
grangers;7  Apollonius  Molon,  a  Greek  rhetorician  of  the  time  of  Cicero,  as  "godless 
nd  misanthropical ;  "8  Cicero  heaps  scorn  and  indignation  upon  them  in  his  Oration  for 
jhe  extortionate  and  tyrannous  Flaccus,9  and  in  that  on  the  consular  provinces  calls 
hem  "a  race  born  for  slavery;"10  Horace  sneers  at  their  proselytism,  and  their 
ircumcision,  and  their  Sabbaths;11  Seneca  calls  them  "a  most  abandoned  race;"11 
Iartial,  besides  odious  allusions  to  their  national  rite,  pours  his  contempt  on  their 
•overty,  their  mendicancy,  their  religion,  and  their  low  trade  of  selling  sulphur  matches 
nd  buying  broken  glass,  and  he  seems  to  be  the  first  to  originate  the  slander  repeated 
y  Sir  Thomas  Browne  in  his  "Popular  Errors;"13  Quintilian,  gentle  as  he  was,  yet 
jdmits  a  very  bitter  remark  against  the  Jews  and  Moses;14  Lucan  alludes  to  their 
*  uncertain  Deity;"15  Petronius  Arbiter  seems  to  think,  as  did  many  of  the  ancients, 
Jiat  the  Jews  did  not  abhor,  but  actually  worshipped  the  pig ; 16  Tacitus,  in  his  Historyt 

1  Yebhaiafith,  f.  47,  1. 

*  Pirke  Abhoth,  iii.  28.  In  partial  defence  of  the'Jews  it  may  be  said  that  some  were  fnclined  to 
become  proselytes  to  avoid  military  service  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  35;  Suet.  Tib.  36  ;  Jos.  Antt.  xviii.  3,  §  6), 
'.others  were  Shecheviite  proselytes— 4. «.,  to  marry  rich  Jewesses  (id.  xvi.  7,  §  5 ;  xx.  7,  §§  2,  3),  others 
were  "  fton-proselytes  "—i.e.,  out  of  fear  (2  Kings  xvii.  26 ;  Jos.  B.  J.  ii.  17,  §  10).  Herzog,  Real-Enc.t 
f»  ▼.  s  Ap.  Jos.  c.  Ap.  i.  26. 

*  Speaking  of  Pompey,  Floras  says,  "  Et  vidit  illud  grande  impiae  gentis  arcanum. " 

•  Jos.  c.  Ap.  i.  82.  •  Id.  i.  34.  7  Dial.  Sic.  xl.  •  Jos.  e.  Ap.  Ii.  14. 

•  Cic.  pro.  Flacco,  xxviii.  w  De  Proi>.  Cons.  v.  "  Hor.  Sat.  i.  iv.  143 ;  v.  100  ;  ix.  69. 
!  u  Ap.  Aug.  De  Civ.  Dei.  vli.  86,  "Usque  eo  sceleratissCmae  gentis  consuetudo  convaluit  [the 
'•abbathj  ut,"  &c 

"  Mart.  Ep.  I  42  ;  xii.  30,  35,  57 ;  iv.  4 ;  vii.  82  ;  xi.  94,  i.  4.  Cf.  Stat.  Silv.  i.  6.  The  relation  of 
he  Herods  to  the  Caesars  had  attracted  a  large  share  of  attention  to  the  Jews  in  the  Imperial  epoch, 
/era  v.  179—184 ;  Juv.  vi.  157.  ^  i*  De  Instt.  Orat.  iii.  7. 

"  Pharsal.  ii.  593,  "  incerti  Judaea  Dei." 

*•  Satiric.  Buchler,  p.  221,  "  Judaeus  licet  et  porcinvm  nujnen,  adoret,"  $c  (Cf.  Plut.  Synop. 
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reproaches  them  with  gross  sensuality,  low  cunning,  and  strong  hatred  of  all  nations  bt 
their  own,  and  gives  at  full  length,  and  with  all  gravity,  the  preposterous  story  aboi 
their  veneration  for  the  ass.1  In  his  Annals  he  speaks  with  equal  horror  and  eqm 
ignorance  of  Jews  and  Christians,  and  considers  that  if  the  thousands  of  Jews  who  wei 
deported  to  Sardinia  died  it  would  be  a  cheap  loss ; 2  Juvenal  flings  scornful  allusion 
their  squalor,  beggary,  turbulence,  superstition,  cheatery,  and  idleness ; 3  Celsus  abuse 
them  as  jugglers  and  vagabonds ; 4  Ammianus  Marcellinus  as  "  disgusting  and  noisy  ;M 
Rutilius  Numatianus  closes  the  long  line  of  angry  slanderers  by  a  burst  of  abuse, 
which  he  characterises  Judsea  as  a  "lying  slave-cage."6  Jeremiah  had  bidden  the  Je^ 
to  seek  the  peace  of,  and  to  pray  for,  the  city  of  their  captivity,  "for  in  the  pea< 
thereof  shall  ye  have  peace."7  Better  had  it  been  for  the  ancient  Jews  if  they  had  liv< 
in  the  spirit  of  that  large  advice.  But  the  Gentiles  were  well  aware  that  in  the  Jewi 
synagogues  there  was  an  exception  to  the  dead  uniformity  of  the  Romish  Empire,  at 
that  thoy  and  their  customs  were  there  treated  with  open  and  bitter  scorn,  which  thi 
repaid  tenfold.8 


EXCURSUS  XV.  (p.  186). 

Judgments  of  Eaely  Pagan  TVritebs  on  Christianity. 

Suetonius  (died  ciro.  A.D,  110). 

"  Judaeoa  impulsore  Ohresto  assidue  tumultuantes  Roma  expulit"  (Glaud.  25). 9 

"Afflicti  suppliciis  Christiani  genus  hominum  superstitionis  novae  et  malefica* 

(Nero,  16). 

11  Percrebuerat  Oriente  toto  vetue  et  const-ana  opinio,  esse  In  fatis,  ufc  eo  tempoi 
Judaea  prof ecti  rerum  potirentur  "  ( Vcsp.  4). 

Tacitus  (Consul  suffectus,  A.D.  97). 

"  Ergo  abolendo  rumori  Nero  subdidit  reos,  et  quaesitissimis  poenis  affecit,  quos  p 
flagitia  invisos  vulgus  Christianos  appellabat.  Auotor  ejus  nominis  Christus  Tibei 
imperitanto  per  procuratorem  Pont.  Pilatum  supplicio  affectus  est;  repressaque 
praesens  exitiabilis  superstitio  rursum  erumpebat  non  modo  per  Judaeam  originem  ej 
mali,  sed  per  urbem  etiam  quo  cuncta  undique  atrocia  aut  pudenda  confluunt  celebra 
turque.  Igitur  primum  correpti  qui  fatebantur,  deinde  indicio  eorum  multitudo  ingei 
haud  perinde  in  crimine  incendii  quam  odio  generis  humani  convicti  sunt.  Et  pereun 
bus  addita  ludibria,  ut  ferarum  tergis  contecti  laniatu  canum  interirent,  aut  crucib 
affixi  aut  flammandi,  atque  ubi  defecisset  dies,  in  usum  nocturni  luminis  urerentur  .  . 
unde  quamquam  adversus  sontes  et  novissima  exempla  meritos  miseratio  oriebat 
tamquam  non  utilitate  publica  sed  in  saevitiam  unius  absumerentur  "  (Ann,  xv.  44). 

Gentiles  in  the  Letter  of  the  Churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons  complain,  SeVijiriwui 
nonvrfv  ri/JAV  ei<rayov<ri  flpijor/ceiav  (ap.  Euseb.  H,  E.  V.  1). 


1  Tac.  Hist.  v.  2—5 ;  Diod.  Sic.  i.  28 ;  Plut.  Synop.  iv.  6.  On  this  story  see  Geiger,  Juden  n 
Judentlmm,  lliuttr.  Monarch,  d.  Judeneth.,  Oct.,  1865. 

2  Ann.  xv.  44  ;  ii.  85,  "si  ob  gravitatcm  caeli  intorissent,  vilo  damnum."  (Cf.  Suet.  Tib.  3 
Jos.  Antt.  xviii.  3,  §  5 ;   Philo,  Leg.  24.) 

»  Sat.  vi.  542—547,  156—160 ;  xiv.  96—107.    See,  for  other  allusions,  id.  iii.  13,  29S. 

*  Ap.  Orig,  c.  Ccls.  i.  33,  yo^ruv. 

6  Ammian.  Marc.  xxii.  5,  "  fetentes  Judaei."    (See  "Gentiles "  in  Kitto.) 

6  Itimrar.  i.  3,  89.  In  the  above  quotations  and  references  I  have  made  free  use  (with  certa 
additions)  of  Dr.  Gill's  Notices  of  the  Jews  by  Classic  Authors  (see  also  Meier's  Judaica,  and  the  arti( 
of  Geiger,  above  quoted)  7  Jer.  xxix.  7. 

8  Ps.  Heraclit.  Ep.  vii. ;  Hausrath,  N.  T.  Gesch.  ii.  79.  Specimens  of  this  scorn  may  be  seen 
Jos.  c.  Ap.  ii.  84,  35. 

9  According  to  Sulpic.  Severus  (Hist.  Sacr.  ii.  30),  Titus  decided  that  the  Temple  should 
destroyed  that  Christianity  and  Judaism  might  be  eradicated  together.     "  Quippe  has  religion* 
licet  contrarias  sibi,  iisdem  tainen  auctoribrss  profectas  ;  Christianos  ex  Judaeis  exstitisse ;  radi 
subiata,  stirpem  facile  perituram."    This  is  believed  bj  Bernays  to  be  a  quotation  from  Tacitus* 
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Pliny  the  Youngeb  (died  circ.  A.D.  117). 

His  famous  letter  to  Trajan  is  too  long  for  insertion.  He  asks  whether  he  is  to  punish 
rsons  for  simply  being  Christians,  or  for  crimes  involved  in  the  charge  of  being  so  (nomen 
him,  siflagUiis  caveat,  anfiagitia  cohaerentia  nomini).  He  says  that  he  has  punished  those 
o,  after  threat  of  punishment,  still  declared  themselves  Christians,  because  he  con- 
ers  that  in  any  case  their  "  inflexible  obstinacy  "  should  be  punished.  Others  equally 
atuated  (similis  amentiae)  he  determined  to  send  to  Home,  being  Eoman  citizens, 
king  received  an  anonymous  accusation  which  inculpated  many,  he  tested  them,  if 
by  denied  the  charge  of  being  Christians,  by  making  them  call  on  the  gods,  and  offer 
|ense  and  wine  to  the  Emperor's  image,  and  curse  Christ.  If  they  did  this  he  dismissed 
tan,  because  he  was  told  that  no  true  Christian  would  ever  do  it.  Some  said  that  they 
ft  long  abjured  Christianity,  but  declared  that  the  head  and  front  of  their  "fault "  or 
jrror  "  had  simply  been  the  custom  of  meeting  before  dawn,  and  singing  antiphons  to 
Irist  as  a  God,  and  binding  themselves  with  an  oath }  not  to  steal,  rob,  commit 
dtery,  break  their  word,  or  deny  the  trust  committed  to  them;  after  which  they 
arated,  meeting  again  for  a  harmless  meal— a  custom  which  they  had  dropped  after 
ay's  edict  forbidding  guilds.  Scarcely  crediting  this  strange  account  of  their  innocent 
L  he  had  put  two  deaconesses  (ex  duabus  ancillis  quae  ministrat  dicebantur)  to  the 
pure,  but  discovered  nothing  beyond  perverted  and  immoderate  superstition  (pravam, 
{wdicam).  He  therefore  consults  Trajan,  because  of  the  multitude  of  the  accused, 
)  were  of  every  age,  rank,  and  sex,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  country.     So  widely 

"  the  contagion  of  that  wretched  superstition  "  spread  that  the  temples  were  almost 
srted,  and  there  was  scarcely  any  one  to  buy  the  victims  (Ep.  x.  97). 
To  this  letter  Trajan  briefly  replies  that  the  Christians  are  to  be  punished  if  con- 
ed, but  not  to  be  sought  out;  to  be  pardoned  if  they  sacrifice,  and  not  to  be  tried  on 
mymous  accusations. 

Epictetus  (died  A.D.  117). 
i'Then  through  madness  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be  so  disposed  towards  these 
Jgs"  (i.e.,  to  be  indifferent  to  the  world),   "and  the  Galiheans  through  habit" 
Isert.  iv.  7). 

M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  (died  A.D.  ISO), 
ppeaking  of  readiness  to  die,  he  says  that  it  is  noble,  "  so  that  it  comes  from  a  man'a 
»l  judgment,  not  from  mere  obstinacy  (5tA^i\^  irapdra^p),  as  with  the  Christians,  but 
feiderately,  and  with  dignity  "  (Eucheir.  xi.  3). 

Lucian  (died  circ.  A.D.  200). 
,Iis  sneers  and  parodies  of  what  he  calls  the  flav/ia^  ao<j>£a  of  the  Christians  are  to  be 
*d  in  the  Ver.  Historia,  I.  12,  30;  II.  4, 11-12  (Alexand.  (Pseudomantis)  xxv.  38). 
iPhilopatris  is  not  by  Lucian,  but  a  hundred  years  later. 

Galen,  the  great  writer  on  Physic  (died  A.D.  200). 
ija  his  book,  Dc  different,  pulsuum,  he  alludes  twice  to  the  obstinacy  of  Christians, 

EXCURSUS  XVI.  (p.  197). 
The  Proconsulate  of  Sergius  Paulus. 
Hjfcitle  of  "  Proconsul "  2  given  to  this  insular  governor  is  one  of  those  minute  touches 
Curacy  which  occur  on  every  page  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
\  might  have  been  a  serious  difficulty  that  the  name  of  Sergius  Paulus  does  not  occur 
m  Fasti  of  the  Consuls  till  long  after  this  period,3  but  the  difficulty  vanishes  when 

(Interesting  as  the  earliest  Christian  application  of  the  word  "Sacrament"  (Waterland,  On  ths 
le'?st»  L>*  8  B.  V.  "  Deputy." 

'  serg.  Paulus,  consul  suflfectus,  A.D.  21,  and  another,  Consul,  A.D.  169. 
24  » 
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we  find  that  the  title  of  Proconsul  was  given  to  the  Governor  of  a  senatorial  province 

whatever may  have  been  his  previous  rank.»    But  another  and  more  senous  djffic^ 

wa^once  u^ed     There  were  two  kinds  of  provinces,  the  imperial  and  the ^senator^ 

both  of  which  were  called  Eparchies  («««-).    The  imperial  were  those  to  which  ft 

coveru^  w^Zt  by  the  Emperor,  because  their  circumstances  involved  the  necesat 

Starj demand/  August,  under  pretence  of  relieving  «ie  Senate £omthe bud. 

of  the  more  disturbed  provinces,  bad  astutely  reserved  for  his  personal  adm nitrate 

those  regions  of  the  empire  where  the  presence  of  an  army  was  required      As  the  tat, 

P^torX  Greek,  SrpL,y*.  or  general)  still  retained  some  shadow  of  its  old  mdita, 

SSX  the  Governors  of  these  provinces  were  called  Propraetors,  or  A^paij. 

fTSTta  the  New  Testament,  the  more  general  term  •*£»  >*  often  used.     Tt 

tod? worifor  "Governor"  serves  as  an  equivalent  both  for  "Procurator"  and  alsof-l 

SraeL  or  L^atu*,  which  was,  for  instance,  the  ordinary  designation  of  the  Governor 

Svria     These  Pramdes,  Legati,  or  Propraetors  held  their  commands  at  the  Empera 

Eure^nd  eZS inThe  reign  of  Tiberius,  were  often  left  for  years  undiaturbc 

£  S  tern^e  Tomce.    The  Proconsuls,  or  'A**™**,  on  the  other  hand,  who  we 

LdntedTSe  Senate,  only  held  their  posts  for  a  single  year     Now  it  appears  fr 

S  that  when,  in  B.C.  27,  Augustus  divided  the  provinces  between  himself  and  t 

btrabo  *£^™e  '  d  ^  one  of  the  imperial  districts  {.n-par^u^  «raPX«0,  and  wi 

thTSon SnT^e ™  Costly even emment  writers  iikeGrotiusthoughttJ 

St  Luke  had  here  fallen  into  an  error ;  and  Baronius  supposes  that  Cyprus  must  at  tl 

title  htve  b7en  ^honorary  adjunct  to  the  Proconsulship  of  Cilicia,  while  Grotto,  sugg 

Zl  toekflTttTry  migbThave  often  given  to  a  Propraetor  the  more  d^tinguished  b 

that  Greek  flattery  mg  accordance  with  the  coma 

tETSw TiSi  more  rese^  has  resulted  in  the  discovery  that  though  Cyp, 
£2  was  an  imperial  province,  and  ultimately  reverted  to  the  same  condition, 
S^Tter""L  it  an^lliaN^^^ 

W~*Z  he  found  that  they  did  not  need  the  presence  of  many  soldiers.*    And  to  set 
«r«nX^t  rest  copper  coins  and  inscriptions  of  this  very  epoch  have  beenfo 
r^Sald  CUmTin  wMch  the  title  of  Proconsul  is  given  to  Cominms  Prod 
fJ^ZZ,^  L.  Annus  Bassus,  who  must  have  been  immediate  predecessor^ 

BU~™meSSusPpaSu;  is  itself  interesting.  Of  this  particular  Proconsul  inde 
we  kT^beyond  the  eulogy  of  thesaW  historian  that  *  «»£-  - 
and  that  he  was  deeply  impressed  b,  the  eaclu ng of ^St  PauL  But  ^  y 
to  NaW  History,  three  time,  retea  .^f^^  ^lu.  may  be  n 
'tXnr  CySan tZZS  S  character  give^  him  in  one  passing  * 
^St  tuke  w^bTconnrmed,  and  we  feel  additional  pleasure ,  in  tracing   «r 

ZZ^Jti  SKU^  0.1™  io,  u.  «*«•»  i»a> "  •  *— <»  "»■  •  *•" 

philosopher.7 

.  Di0D  te  uu,  u,  *  b**-  -£«-  « ft*  *  -  *—«  (ex-Cons,ll8) ' 

*  Dion  Cass.  lm.  13,  tt,*  Kvnpov    .    .     •    *¥  °W  I 

Uetva  ra  €0k»,  «*»»*«  W*T0Vw««i.   r77^r    rjp  39,  42  ;  Boeckh,  Corp.  Znscr.  2631,  2632. 

*  Eckhel,  iii.  84 ;  Akerman,  ^l^X^£0Zhl  Paulus  has  been  found  on  an  inscnj 
»  Acts  xiii  7,  ivfipi  <rwera>.    Tne  name  oi  »  jt* 
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EXCURSUS    XVII.    (p.  249). 

St.  John  and  St.  Paul. 

P  the  throe  M  seeming  pillars, "  John  appears  to  have  taken  no  part  In  the  synod  at 
rusalem,  or  if  he  did  it  was  not  sufficiently  decisive  to  be  recorded.  He  belonged,  it 
clear,  at  this  time  to  the  Church  of  the  Circumcision,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  this  wae 
9  only  occasion  on  which  he  was  thrown  into  the  society  of  St.  Paul.  But  we  have  St. 
,uTs  express  testimony— in  the  only  passage  in  which  he  is  mentioned  in  the  Epistles— 
at  he  recognised  his  apostolate  ;  and  the  Apocalypse,  his  earliest  writing,  so  far  from 
bwing  that  irreconcilable  hatred  to  the  doctrines  of  St.  Paul  which  has  been  assumed 
1  grounds  inconceivably  frivolous,  and  repeated  subsequently  with  extraordinary  reck- 
bness,  offers  a  close  parallelism  to  St.  Paul's  Epistles  in  thoughts  and  principles,  which 
all  the  more  striking  from  the  marked  differences  of  tone  and  expression.  We  are 
Imly  assured,  without  even  the  condescension  of  an  attempted  proof,  that  the  "  false 
W,"  the  "false  Apostle,"  the  "false  prophet,"  the  "Balaam,"  the  "Jezebel,"  the 
Nicolas,"  the  "  chief  of  the  synagogue  of  Satan,"  alluded  to  in  the  Apocalypse,1  are  as 
lubitably  intended  for  St.  Paul  as  are  the  savage  allusions  covertly  made  to  him  under 
n  name  of  Simon  the  Magician  in  the  Pseudo-Clementines.  Now,  on  what  basis  is  this 
iclusion  founded  ?  Simply  on  the  resemblance  in  tone  of  a  spurious  Ebionite  romance 
fe  Clementines)  to  the  phrases,  "  those  which  say  they  are  Apostles  and  are  not," 
|hose  which  say  they  are  Jews  and  are  not,"  and  the  allusions  to  some  who  held  the 
fitrine  of  Balaam,  and  of  "  that  woman  Jezebel,"  who  taught  people  "  to  commit  forni- 
lion,  and  to  eat  things  sacrificed  unto  idols."  It  is  true  that  there  were  Judaisers  who 
racked  St.  Paul's  claim  to  be  an  Apostle  ;  but  to  assert  that  St.  John  was  one  of  them 
to  give  the  direct  lie  to  St.  Paul,  while  to  class  St.  Paul  with  them  "  that  say  they  are 
hts  and  are  not "  is  to  falsify  the  most  notorious  facts  concerning  one  who  was  a 
Hirisee  of  Pharisees,  and  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews.  Again,  to  assert  boldly  that  St. 
M  ever  taught  people  to  eat  things  offered  to  idols,  or  anything  which  could  be  so 
licribed  without  the  grossest  calumny,  is  a  distinct  contradiction  of  his  own  words,  since 
i  expressly  warned  his  converts  not  to  do  this,  and  assigns  for  his  warning  the  very 
risen  that  to  do  so  would  be  "to  cast  a  stumbling-block  before  the  children  of  Israel."  a 
Effact,  though  St.  Paul  would  have  denied  that  to  eat  them  was  wrong  in  itself t  his 
llcessions  on  this  point  went  very  little  beyond  those  which  are  sanctioned  in  the 
(mud  itself.3  Once  more,  what  conceivable  excuse  could  there  be  for  saying  that  St. 
Bd  ever  taught  men  "  to  commit  fornication  "  ? — a  sin  against  which,  whether  literally 
^metaphorically  understood,  he  has  urged  considerations  more  deeply  seated,  more 
lily  to  touch  the  heart,  more  likely  to  bind  the  conscience,  than  all  the  other  writers  in 
Hj  New  Testament  put  together.  That  even  in  earliest  days  there  did  spring  up  anti- 
abian  sects  which  were  guilty  of  such  accursed  teaching,  we  know  from  Church  history, 
l!  find  traces  even  in  the  sacred  writers ;  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  allusions 
^he  Apocalypse  are  as  literal  as  the  Old  Testament  analogies  to  which  St.  John  no  less 
m  St.  Paul  refers.4  That  "the  fornication"  of  the  Apocalypse  means  "mixed 
ff  riages  "  there  is  not  even  a  shadow  of  reason  to  believe,  nor  if  it  did  would  the**  be 

i1  Rev.  ii.  2,  6, 9, 14, 15,  20,  34  ;  iii.  9.  (See  Renan,  St.  P.,  302—305,  who  quietly  asserts  this  as 
If  [were  indisputable.)  Yet  St.  Paul  himself  was  the  first  to  use  this  very  comparison  with  Balaam 
£ Sr.  x.  7,  8),  and  to  denounce  the  extreme  wickedness  of  putting  a  stumbling-block  before  others 
(Bn.  xiv.  21 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  29).  8  1  Cor.  vni.  13  (cf.  x.  32).  •    - 

f  KetubMth,  f/15,  1,  which,  almost  in  the  very  language  of  St.  Paul,  lays  down  the  rule  that  if 
a  n  has  bought  meat,  and  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  legally  clean,  he  must  not  eat  it ;  but  if  he 
Hi  s  upon  it  accidentally,  he  may  eat  it  without  further  inquiry.  Meat  declared  to  be  legally 
clji  (idhor)  is  stamped  with  a  leaden  seal,  on  which  is  the  word  kashar  ("  lawful,  Kodapov).  (L 
D  -aeli,  Genius  of  Judaism,  p.  154.)  -  ,       '.  -«*-..* 

'  >  1  Cor.  x.  7,  8.    (See  syme  excellent  remarks  in  Lightfoot  s  ##.,  pp.  290,  885.) 
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any  ground  for  saying  that  St.  Paul  encouraged  them.    Though  he  used,  on  that  asc 

all  such  topics,  the  language  of  wisdom  and  of  charity,  the  whole  tendency  of  his  teachir 

is  to  discourage  them.1     Moreover,  if  Paul  had  been  aimed  at,  and  if  St.  John,  tt 

Apostle  of  Love,  really  had  been  the  slanderous  and  rabid  Judaiser  which  these  allusioi 

would  then  imply,  it  is  inconceivable  that  no  word  should  be  said  about  the  poin 

respecting  which,  to  a  Judaiser,  he  must  have  seemed  infinitely  more  assailable— namel; 

St  Taul's  very  low  estimate  of  circumcision,  and  his  declared  conviction  that  by  tl 

works  of  the  Law  no  man  can  be  justified  in  God's  sight.    Now,  in  the  Apocalypse  neith 

circumcision,  nor  the  Law,  nor  Moses,  nor  oral  tradition  are  scarcely  so  much  as  me 

tioned  or  alluded  to,2  while  redemption  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  the  universality 

that  redemption  as  extending  to  "every  kindred  and  tongue  and  people  and  nation,' 

are  asserted  as  absolutely  and  unconditionally  as  they  could  have  been  by  Paul  himse 

Further,  it  needs  but  a  casual  study  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul  to  see  that  "Jesus  Christ 

is  in  both  of  them  the  divine  secret  and  the  fundamental  conception  of  all  Chnstiamt 

St.  John  at  this  time  was  the  more  contemplative,  the  less  prominently  active,  St.  Jol 

of  the  Gospels.     "  The  hidden  fires  of  his  nature  »  had  not  yet  "burst  out  into  a  flami 

Two  incidents  preserved  for  us  in  the  Gospels  had  indeed  shown  that  those  fires  wc 

there;  4  but  it  was  not  till  James  the  Lord's  brother,  and  Peter,  and  Paul  himself  h 

passed  away  that  he  became  the  bold  and  uncompromising  leader  whose  counsels  were 

oracles  to  the  Asian  Church.     Nevertheless,  we  may  be  sure  that  St.  John  was  not i ou 

among  the  opponents  of  St.  Paul.     That  opposition  is  always   connected  with  t 

adherents  and  the  influence  of  James.     During  the  lif etime  of  Jesus  James  had  not  fu 

accepted  His  mission,  and  seems  only  to  have  been  converted  by  the  Resurrection.    _ 

had  not  therefore  lived,  as  the  other  Apostles  had  lived,  in  daily  contact  with  the  mi 

and  influence  of  Jesus,  and  was  in  consequence  more  deeply  imbued  with  the  beliefs 

his  early  Jewish  training,  and  less  entirely  permeated  in  intellect  by  the  breath  of  I 

new  life.    But  Peter  and  John,  more  than  any  living  men,  must  have  known  what  i 

the  mind  of  Christ.    We  know  that  they  were  one  in  heart,  and  we  may  be  sure  tt 

they  who  had  gone  together  to  visit  and  confirm  the  detested  Samaritans  and  witn 

their  participation  in  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  would  be  little  likely  to  look  j 

r*bid  jealousy  on  the  equal  freedom  of  a  yet  wider  extension  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 


EXCURSUS  XVIII.  (p,254). 

The  Attacks  on  St.  Paul  in  the  Clementines. 
That  Paul,  in  consequence  of  the  death-blow  which  he  gave  to  Jewish  Pharisaism, 
pursued  by  a  particular  section  of  the  Judaic -Christian  Church  with  unrelenting  opt 
tion,  is  a  matter  of  history.     It  needs  no  further  proof  than  the  large  sections  in 
Epistles  which  are  occupied  with  arguments  against  Pharisaic  or  Gnostic  Judaism,  £ 
as  had  invaded  the  Churches  of  Corinth,  Galatia,  Colossi,  and  Crete.     But  true  the 
it  is  that  he  was  obliged  to  contend  in  lifelong  struggle  with  a  party,  it  is  not  true  i 
he  remained  long  unrecognised  by  the  Church  at  large.     The,  supposition  that  he 
has  merely  originated  from  the  exceptional  literary  activity  of  a^  single ^ectior 
Christian  Ebionites.      Dr.  Lightfoot,  in  his  essay  on  "St.  Paul  and  the  Three, 
*hown,  by  patient  and  entirely  candid  investigation,  that  even  the  Church  of  Judaa 
not  exclusively  anti-Pauline,  and  that  the  anti-Pauline  faction  within  it,  so  fart 
representing  the  tendencies  of  the  whole  Christian  Church,  did  not  even  represent 
Christians  of  Palestine.    The  Christian  Jews  of  the  Holy  Land  naturally  continued, 

i  RM  est>eciallv2  Cor.  ri.  14.,  %  Which  will  be  explained  by  B*v,  rr/%. 

«  ^vTS.9  *  LuJie  ix'  M  ;  Matt  xx'  2** 
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>dy,  to  observe  the  Mosaic  Law— as  was  done  by  St.  Paul  himself  so  far  aa  he  could  do 
without  compromising  the  emancipation  of  the  Gentiles— until  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
ndered  all  such  observance  a  mere  mockery  and  sham.*  If  the  Passover,  the  very  central 
dinance  of  Mosaism,  was  rendered  simply  impossible,  God  had  Himself  demonstrated 
at  the  aeon  of  the  Law  was  closed.  The  withdrawal  of  the  Church  to  Pella,  caused  by 
recollection  of  the  warnings  of  Jesus,  would  look  to  the  Jews  like  an  unpatriotic 
sertion  of  their  cause ;  and  the  frantic  denunciations  of  the  Mins,  which  date  from 
is  epoch,  were  but  signs  of  the  gathering  detestation  of  Jew  for  Christian  which 
lminated  in  the  savage  massacres  by  Bar-cochba  of  those  Christians  who  refused  to 
ostatise  and  blaspheme.  When  the  name  of  Jerusalem  had  given  way  to  that  of 
lia  Capitolina,  and  Christians  were  allowed  to  live  where  no  Jew  might  set  his  foot, 
e  Church  of  the  new  city  became  predominantly  Gentile,  and  was  for  the  first  time 
verned  by  a  Gentile  bishop.2  It  is  not  till  after  this  period  that  we  hear  of  two  sects, 
itinct  from  each  other,  but  often  confused-  These  were  the  Nazarenes  and  the 
jionites.  The  NAZARENES  were  not  in  any  way  hostile  to  the  work  and  memory  of 
■  ul,  and  they  differed  from  other  Christians  only  in  holding  that  the  Law  was  still 
|iding  on  Jewish  converts.  "  The  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  "—a  book 
jiich,  whether  written  by  a  Nazarene  or  not,  expresses  their  general  tenets  so  far  as  we 
i  gather  them— not  only  does  not  oppose  the  doctrines  of  St.  Paul,  but,  though 
ltten  from  the  Judaeo-Christian  standpoint,  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Benjamin  a 
Lendid  eulogy  of  Paul,  as  one  who  is  to  arise  from  that  tribe  "beloved  of  the  Lord, 
pening  to  His  voice,  enlightening  all  the  Gentiles  with  new  knowledge."  The 
BIONITES,  on  the  other  hand— a  powerful  and  zealous  sect— breathed  the  exact 
jrit  of  Paul's  Judaising  enemies,  and  the  views  of  many  of  them  became  deeply  tinged 
jfch  the  Gnostic  tendencies  of  the  more  advanced  Essenes.  To  this  section  of  the 
ftonites  we  owe  the  forgeries  known  as  the  Clementine  Homilies,  the  Clementine 
^cognitions,  extant  in  a  Latin  paraphrase  of  Rufinus,3  and  a  spurious  letter  of  Peter  to 
oies.  In  the  Homilies  St.  Paul  is  surreptitiously  attacked  in  the  guise  of  Simon 
^■gus.*  The  allusion  to  his  reproof  of  St.  Peter  at  Antioch  is  too  plain  to  be  overlooked, 
d  discredit  is  thrown  on  his  doctrine,  his  revelations,  and  his  independent  attitude 
tVards  James.  In  the  letter  of  St.  Peter  he  is  still  more  severely,  though  still  covertly 
fiadered,  as  "the  enemy"  whose  teaching  was  antinomian  and  absurd,  and  who 
cumniously  asserted  that  St.  Peter  held  one  view  and  sanctioned  another.  In  the 
Cognitions  these  attacks  do  not  appear,  but  "the  enemy  "  sent  by  Caiaphas  to  arrest 
£  Peter  at  Antioch,  and  who  throws  St.  James  down  the  Temple  steps,  is  evidently 
Fiint  for  St.  Paul,  and  this  notable  story  is  believed  to  have  been  borrowed  from  a 
f  ting  fiction  called  the  "Ascents  of  James,"  which  is  also  the  source  of  the  venomou* 
cjunny  that  Paul  was  a  Gentile  who  had  accepted  circumcision  in  hopes  of  marrying 
J  High  Priest's  daughter,  and  had  only  apostatised  from  Mosaism  when  his  hopes 
^*e  disappointed.5 

lit  is  on  trash  of  this  kind,  at  once  feeble  and  virulent,  at  once  baseless  and  malignant, 
tit  some  have  based  the  belief  that  there  was  deadly  opposition  between  Paul  and  the 
Wve,  and  that  his  work  was  not  fully  recognised  till  the  close  of  the  second  century. 
%  fact,  however,  is  that  these  Ebionite  slanders  and  forgeries  are  representative  of  none 
bi  an  isolated  sect.  Justin  lived  in  Samaria  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  second  century, 
*  shows  no  trace  of  these  views.  Hegesippus  was  a  Jewish  Christian  who  travelled  to 
»tae  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  visiting  many  Christian  Churches ;  and 

ji  aS**  ?f?C*/  d'a  Jv?en>  iv' 112-  *  Marcus,  B.C.  132.    Just.  Mart.  Apol  i.  31,  p.  72. 

I  £?d  Partly  in  Syriac.  '  V .  T 

K98       Englisl1  reader  may  see  these  passages  translated  in  Baur's  First  Thru  Centuries,  i.  pp 

1  Epiphan.  Haeres,  xxx.  18.    Renan  also  refers  to  Massechta,  Qirim,  1,  ed.  Kirchheim. 
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Busabius,  wlio  knew  his  writings,  vouches  for  his  perfect  orthodoxy.1  Such  being  thi 
oase,  it  is  hardly  even  necessary  to  prove  that  the  other  churches  of  the  second  centurj 
were  in  no  sense  anti-Pauline.  It  may  be  true  that  for  a  short  time  there  were  tw< 
sections — a  Jewish  and  a  Gentile — in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  even  that  each  sectioi 
had  its  own  bishop,  the  possible  successors  respectively  of  the  Apostles  of  the  circumcisioi 
and  of  the  uncircumcision,2  But  if  so,  these  two  sections  were,  at  the  close  of  the  firg 
century,  united  under  the  gentle  and  orthodox  Clement;  and  even  on  the  doubtfu 
hypothesis  that  the  Clementines  had  a  Roman  origin,  their  indirectness — the  cautious 
subterranean,  timid  sort  of  way  in  which  they  attack  the  great  Apostle — is  alone  \ 
decisive  proof  that  the  forger  could  by  no  means  rely  on  the  general  sympathy  of  fh 
readers  into  whose  hands  his  writings  fell,  And  yet  on  this  very  attenuated  apex  is  buil 
the  huge  inverted  pyramid  of  inference,  which  finally  declares  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude  t 
be  a  specimen  of  one  of  the  letters,  breathing  sanguinary  hatred  and  atrocious  falsehood 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  despatched  from  Jerusalem  in  the  name  of  the  Apostlei 
and  in  the  composition  of  which,  "since  James  and  Jude  probably  could  not  speak  Greek, 
they  probably  employed  Greek  secretaries  Is  Let  any  one  read  the  Epistle  of  St.  JudJ 
and  consider,  verse  by  verse,  how  it  could  be  possibly  applied  to  St.  Paul,  and  how  absCj 
lutely  such  a  theory  contradicts  every  really  authentio  fact  of  his  relation  to  the  Apostles 
as  well  as  the  character  and  bearing  of  the  Apostles  themselves,  and  he  will  be  able  t 
estimate  the  validity  of  the  criticism  which  calmly  represents  as  reasonable  history  th. 
darkening  fume  of  inferences  from  the  narrow  aperture  of  a  worthless  forgery, 


EXCURSUS  XIX.  (p.  351). 

The  Man  of  Sin;  ob,  "The  Lawless.* 

••  Ego  prorsus  quid  dixerit  feteor  me  ignorare."— S.  Atfa. 

TflE  Various  conjectures  as  to  the  "  Man  of  Sin,"  and  "  that  which  withholdeth,"  may  I 
classed  under  three  heads — (i.)  the  nearly  contemporary,  (ii.)  the  distantly  prophetic,  ai 
(iii.)  the  subjectively  general.  And  in  each  of  these  classes  the  suggested  antitypes  a 
either  (a)  general  and  impersonal,  or  (£)  individual  and  special. 

(i.)  The  opinion  adopted  will,  of  course,  depend  greatly  on  the  extent  to  which  l\ 
destruction  of  Judaism  in  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem  can  be  regarded  as  "  a  coming 
the  Lord."  Those  who,  in  accordance  with  most  of  the  definite  temporal  prophecies 
Scripture,  think  that  St.  Paul  must  have  been  alluding  to  something  nearly  contempora 
— something  which  already  loomed  on  the  horizon,  and  therefore  to  something  win 
would  alone  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  lives  of  contemporary  Christians,  explain  t 
Apostasy  and  the  Man  of  Sin  to  represent,  (a)  generally,  the  Pharisees,  or  Gnosticism, 

*  It  is  no  disproof  of  this  that  he  borrows  the  Ebionite  account  of  St.  James ;  and  his  suppos 
condemnation  of  St.  Paul  for  using  the  expression  "  Eye  hath  not  seen,"  &c,  seems  to  rest  on 
entire  misapprehension  (Lightfoot,  Gal.,  p.  811). 

8  Some  such  fact  may  lie  behind  the  remark  of  Tertullian  that  Clement  was  ordained  bishop 
St.  Peter,  whereas  Irenreus  places  Linus  and  Anencletus  before  him. 

•  Renan,  St.  Paul,  p.  300.  "  En  quittant  Antioche  les  agents  du  parti  hierosolomyte  jurerc 
de  bOuleverser  les  fondations  de  Paul,  de  d^truire  les  Eglises,  de  renverser  ce  qu'il  avait  edifte  ai 
tant  de  labeurs.    II  semble  qu'a  cette  occasion  de  nouvelles  lettres  furent  expedites  de  Jerusftle 

j  au  nOm  des  apdtres.  II  se  peut  meme  qu'un  exemplaire  de  ces  lettres  haineuses  nous  ait  ete  consei 
i  dans  l'Epitre  de  Jude,  frere  de  Jacques,  et  comme  lui  *  frere  du  Seigneur,'  qui  fait  partie  du  canoi 
&c.  The  apparent  array  of  authorities  quoted  in  support  of  such  inferences  has  no  real  bearing 
them,  and  upon  examination  dwindles  into  the  narrow  limits  indicated  below.  Nor  does  M.  Ben 
adduce  a  single  proof,  or  anything  remotely  resembling  a  proof,  ihafc  by  noaveCa  the  Apocalypse  a 
the  Epistle  of  Jude  imply  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul  (id.  p.  300),  or  that  the  relative  moderation 
Michael  (Jude  0)  is  contrasted  with  the  impertinence  of  St.  Paul  (I),  or,  in  fact,  any  other  of  < 
utterly  wild  conclusions  into  which  he  has  exaggerated  the  perverted  ingenuity  of  Tubingen  theorii 
Bee  further  the  Excursus  on  St.  John  and  St.  PauL 
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the  growth  of  heresy  ;  07  (P)  individually,  Nero,  or  some  Roman  Emperor,  Simon  Magna, 
or  Simon  the  son  of  Gioras ;  and  they  see  "  the  check  "  generally  in  the  Roman  Emperor, 
or  the  Jewish  Law,  or  spiritual  gifts,1  or  the  time  appointed  by  God  ;f  or  individually  in 
some  Emperor  ( e*g.,  Claudius=qul  claudit*=*  «aTJx«),*  or  James  the  Just,4  or— in  St, 
Paul  himself ! 

(ii.)  Those  who  have  taken  the  distantly  prophetical  view  of  the  passage  explain  the 
Apostasy  of  the  Man  of  Sin  to  be,  (a)  generally,  the  Papacy,  or  the  Reformation,  or 
Rationalism,  or  something  as  yet  undeveloped ;  or  (P)  individually,  Mahomet,  or  Luther, 
or  Napoleon,  or  some  future  personal  Antichrist ;  while  they  see  M  the  check  n  either,  as 
above,  in  the  Roman  Empire,  or  in  the  German  Empire,  or,  more  generally  still,  in  the 
fabrio  of  human  polity. 

(iii.)  Finally,  those  who  take  an  entirely  broad  and  subjective  view  of  the  passage,  see 
In  it  only  a  vague  forecast  of  that  which  finds  its  fulfilment  in  all  Christian,  and,  indeed, 
In  all  secular,  history,  of  the  counter  working  of  two  opposing  forces,  good  and  evil, 
Christ  and  Antichrist,  the  Jetser  tdbh  and  the  JeUer-ha-ra\  a  lawless  violence  and  % 
restraining  power. 

Now,  of  all  these  interpretations  one  alone  can  be  regarded  as  reasonably  certain— 

kamely,  that  which  views  "the  check"  as  the  Roman  Empire,5  and  "the  checker  "  aa 
. Jie  Roman  Emperor.  This  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  established,  and  has  received  the 
jwidest  acceptance,  first,  because  it  fulfils  the  conditions  of  being  something  present  and 
Intelligible ;  secondly,  because  we  see  an  obvious  reason  why  it  should  have  been  only 
Ihinted  at,  since  to  express  it  would  have  been  a  positive  danger  both  to  the  writer  and 
ithe  community ; 8  and,  thirdly,  because,  as  Bishop  "Wordsworth  has  pointed  out,  the 
Epistle  was  from  the  first  publicly  read,  and  the  Thessalonians  must  have  attached  a 
meaning  to  it,  and  that  meaning  has  been  handed  down  to  us  traditionally  from  tho 
earliest  times. 7  Whatever  may  have  been  the  wild  vagaries  of  theological  rancour, 
expressing  itself  in  the  form  of  Biblical  commentary,  the  early  Fathers,  at  least,  were 
jilmost  unanimous  in  regarding  "the  restraining  power"  as  being  the  Roman  Empire,8 
md  the  "  restrainer"  as  being  some  Roman  Emperor.9  And  it  seems  obvious  that  one 
main  feature  in  the  blasphemous  self -exaltation  and  opposition  to  God  which  Is  to  be  a 
mark  of  the  Man  of  Sin  is  suggested  by  the  insane  and  sacrilegious  enormities  of  Caligula 
[A.D.  40)  thirteen  years  earlier,  as  well  as  by  the  persecutions  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
Other  traits  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  pretensions  and  sorceries  of  Simon  Magus 

*  Chrysostom.  •  Theodoret  (b  tov  ©eofl  opof). 

*  Hitzig-— very  precariously.  *  Wieseler,  Chron.  268—273. 

*  "  Quis  nisi  Romanus  status?"  (Tert.  Dt  Beswrr.  Cam.  24).  "Clausulam  saeculi  acerbitates 
borrendas  comminentem  Romani  imperii  commeatu  scimus  ratardari"  fid.  Apol.  32).  This  was  all 
1  the  more  natural,  because  the  Roman  Empire  was  regarded  as  the  Fourth  Kingdom  of  DanieL  Prof, 
ilowett  objects  (1)  that  he  could  not  have  expected  it  to  be  so  soon  swept  away ;  and  (2)  that  it  is 
aot  in  pari  materia.  But  for  (1)  see  1  Thess.  i.  10 ;  v.  4 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  22,  &o. ;  and  (2)  St.  Paul  daily  saw 
ihe  bearing  of  the  Empire  on  the  spread  and  position  of  Christianity. 

.  •  St  Paul  had  already  found  this  by  experience,  even  though  his  conversation  with  the  Thessalo- 
ilans  had  been  comparatively  private.  But  when  the  Church  grew,  and  heathens  dropped  not  un- 
'requently  into  its  meetings,  it  would  have  been  fmost  compromising  to  them  to  speak  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Roman  Empire  contemplated  as  a  near  event. 

*  The  Rabbis  held  a  similar  view.  One  of  them  said,  "  The  Messiah  will  not  come  till  the  world 
siew  become  all  white  with  leprosy  (Lev.  xiii.  13)  by  the  Roman  Empire  embracing  Christianity.  * 
mnhedrin,  f.  97, 1 ;  Soteh,  f.  49,  2  ;  (Amsterd.  ed.).  „  mm 

»  So  Tert.  DeResurr.  CarnU,  24 ;  Iren.  v.  25, 26 ;  Aug.  De  Civ.  Dei.  xx.  19  ;  Jer.  Qu.  xi.  ad  Alga*; 
rlLact.  viL  15,  &c. 

9  Claudius  was  Emperor  when  the  Epistle  was  written,  early  in  A.D.  54.  Whether  there  is  any 
iillusion  to  his  name  in  the  word  Kare'xw  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  Kern  believes  that  Nero  is 
Intended  by  "the  Lawless,"  and, therefore  (seeing  that  the  first  five  years  of  Nero  were  that  "golden 
iiuinquennium,"  which  Roman  f  writers  so  highly  praise)  concludes  that  the  Epistle  is  spurious. 
Kev.  xvii  10, 11,  refers  to  a  later  time,  and  possibly  to  the  strangely  prevalent  notion  that  Nero  was 
mot  really  dead,  but  would  in  due  time  re-appear.  The  expressions  used  are  evidently  coloured  by 
iihe  picture  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  Dan.  xi  He  is  called  "  a  man  of  sin"  (ivqp  ofiopTwAfc)  in 
l  Mace,  it  48,  62. 
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and  similar  widely-accredited  impostors.     Nero  became  to  the  Christian  Church  some 
years  afterwards  the  very  impersonation  of  their  ideal  Antichrist. 

But  to  form  any  conception  as  to  St.  Paul's  meaning,  besides  being  guided  by 
belief  of  the  probable  nearness  of  the  Advent,  and  by  the  necessity  that  what  he  si 
should  have  some  meaning  and  value  to  his  hearers,  we  must  consider  (a)  the  views  of  t 
age  ;  (£)  the  symbols  he  uses ;  and  (y)  his  own  subsequent  language  when  he  alludes^ 
any  similar  topic. 

Turning,  then,  to  these,  we  find  that  (a)  St.  Paul  was  fully  aware  that,  in  the  thai 
present  dispensation,  the  triumph  of  Christ  was  not  to  be  final  or  complete.  He  may 
well  have  heard  of  Christ's  solemn  question,  "Nevertheless,  when  the  Son  of  Man 
cometh,  shall  he  find  faith  on  the  earth? "  I  Even  thus  early  in  his  career  his  prescient 
eye  may  have  observed  the  traces  of  that  Judaic  and  Antichristian  faction  which  was 
to  undo  so  much  of  his  work,  and  embitter  so  many  years  of  his  life,  and  to  whom  |e 
applies  the  sternest  language.  Already  he  may  have  noticed  the  germs  of  the  various 
forms  of  Gnosticism,  of  which,  in  his  Epistle  to  Timothy,  he  describes  the  "  devilish 
doctrines "  in  language  which  recalls  some  of  his  expressions  in  this  place.2  And  the 
views  of  the  early  Christians,  as  expressed  by  other  Apostles,  were  all  founded  on  warn- 
ings which  Christ  had  uttered,  and  all  pointed  in  the  same  direction.3  That  St.  Paul 
should  have  thrown  his  forebodings  into  the  concrete  was  natural  to  one  so  familiar  with 
Old  Testament  prophecy,4  so  given  to  personification,  and  so  trained  to  the  expectation 
of  a  Messiah  who  should  be  the  personal  victor  over  all  iniquity  in  the  person  of  the 
Arch-foe,  the  Bashd,  the  Antichrist.  That  this  personification  should  also  in  part  have 
taken  its  colour  from  the  monstrous  wickedness  and  blasphemous  follies  of  emperors  like 
Tiberius  and  Caligula,  was  exactly  what  we  should  have  expected ;  and,  indeed,  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  Jews  had  acted  on  the  world  of  heathendom,  which  in  its  turn 
reacted  upon  them.  It  is  a  most  interesting  confirmation  of  this  fact  that  the  Jews  gave 
to  Antichrist  the  name  of  Armillus  (oifo^).  Thus, in  tlie  Targum  of  Jonathan  on  Isa. 
xi.  4,  we  find,  "  With  the  breath  of  His  lips  shall  He  destroy  the  wicked  Armillus ; "  and 
in  the  Jerusalem  Targum  on  Numb.  xi.  26,  and  Deut.  xxxiv.  2,  we  are  told  of  Armalgus 
the  Impious.  This  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  bracelets  (armillce)  which,  with  uttei 
defiance  of  all  public  dignity,  were  worn  in  public  by  Caligula.5  We  see,  then,  whai 
St.  Paul's  anticipations  at  this  moment  were.  He  thought  that  ere  long  the  Roman 
Empire,  so  far  at  any  rate  as  it  was  represented  by  the  reigning  Emperor,  would  be  swepl 
away;  that  thereupon  the  existing  tendencies  of  iniquity  and  apostasy,  whether  ii 
Judaism  or  in  the  Church  itself,  would  be  concentrated  in  the  person  of  one  terrible 
opponent,  and  that  the  destruction  of  this  opponent  would  be  caused  by  the  personal 
Advent  of  the  Lord.  At  this  time  portents  and  presages  of  the  most  direful  charactei 
were  in  the  air.  The  hideous  secrets  of  the  Imperial  Court  were  darkly  whispered  among 
the  people.  There  were  rumours  of  monstrous  births,  of  rains  of  blood,  of  unnatural 
omens.6  Though  Claudius  had  been  the  last  to  learn  the  infamous  orgies  of  his  wife 
Messalina,  and  perhaps  the  last  to  suspect  the  murderous  designs  of  his  wife  and  niece 
Agrippina,  yet  by  this  time  even  he  was  not  unaware  that  his  life  hung  on  a  thread.  Little 
was  as  yet  known  of  Nero  in  the  provinces,  but  it  might  have  been  anticipated,  befow 
the  illusive  promise  of  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  that  the  son  of  such  a  father  and  such  i 
mother  could  only  turn  out  to  be  the  monster  which  his  father  expected,  and  which  h< 
did  ultimately  turn  out  to  be.    If  St.  Paul  anticipated  that  the  present  condition  of  the 

1  ^^m!Tv?*l^  (cf.  2  Tim.  i.  15  ;  iii.  1-9 ;  Col.  11.  8, 16-19 ;  Acts  xx.  29). 
»  Luto  xvk  8 ;  1  John  iv.  8 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  1,  2;  iii.  3;  Rev.  xiii.  and  passim ;  and  the  Epistle ol 
Jude  4  Ezek-  xxxviii.  16, 17. 

•  Suet.  CaHg.  52,  "  ArmMdus  in  publicum  processit"  (Hitzig.,  Gesch.Is  583)  The  aimivewan 
of  his  death^w  otserved  as  a  festival  (Derenbourg,  Pahst.  208).  Others,  however,  connect 
'Armillus  with  W&aoc,  or  "  Romulus  "  (Hamburger,  Talm.  WorUrb.  s.  v.). 

•  Tac.  im  xii.  fi* :  Sua*.  Claud.  43 :  Dion  Cass.  lx.  34.  35, 
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eminent  would  perish  with  Claudius,  the  reigning  Emperor,  and  that  his  successor 
aid  be  the  Man  of  Sin,  his  anticipation  was  fulfilled.  If  he  further  anticipated  that 
3  representative  of  lawless  and  already  working  opposition  to  God  and  His  Christ  would 
destroyed  by  the  second  Advent,  he  was  then  absolutely  right  so  far  as  its  Judaic 
ments  were  concerned,  and  so  far  as  the  second  Advent  was  foreshadowed  by  the 
truction  of  Jerusalem ;  and  his  anticipations  were  only  mistaken  on  a  point  respecting 
Ich  all  knowledge  was  confessedly  withJield — only  in  that  ante-dating  of  the  personal 
and  Advent  which  was  common  to  him  with  all  Christians  in  the  first  century  of 
ristianity.  Nor  need  it  be  surprising  to  any  one  that  he  should  mingle  Jewish  and 
then  elements  in  the  colours  with  which  he  painted  the  coming  Antichrist.  In  doing 
i  he  was  in  full  accord  with  that  which  must  be  the  case,  and  with  the  dim  expecta- 
is  of  paganism  no  less  than  with  Rabbinic  notions  respecting  the  rival  of  the  Messiah.1 
\irther  than  this  we  cannot  go ;  and  since  we  cannot — since  all  attempts  at  nearer 
ication  have  failed — since  by  God's  express  and  declared  Providence  we  are  as  far  as 

Thessalonians  could  have  been  from  any  accurate  conception  as  to  the  times  and 
sons  of  the  coming  of  Christ — it  is  clear  that  we  lose  no  vital  truth  of  the  Gospel  by 

inability  to  find  the  exact  interpretation  of  an  enigma  which  has  been  hitherto 
duble,  and  of  which,  had  it  been  necessary  for  us,  the  exact  explanation  would  not 
e  been  withheld.2 

*  It  was  but  a  few  years  after  this  time  that  Balbillus,  the  Ephesian  Jew,  who  professed  a  know- 
je  of  astrology,  used  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  to  assure  Nero  that  he  should  be  King 
erusalem. 

*  The  Thessalonians,  says  St  Augustine,  knew  what  St.  Paul  meant,  we  do  not  "  Nos  qof 
;iznus  quod  iili  sciebant  pervenire  labor©  ad  id  quod  sensit  Apostolus  cupimus,  nee  valemus." 
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EXCUKSUS  XXI.  (p.  398). 
Theology  and  Antinomies  op  St.  Paul. 
I  HAVE  treated  so  fully  of  the  main  outlines  of  St.  Paul's  theology  in  the  sketch  of 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  that  I  need  not  here  enter  upon  it,  but  it  may  be  convenienlB 
the  reader  to  see  at  one  glance  two  of  his  own  most  pregnant  summaries  of  it.  Thesi 
are  Rom.  iii.  21—26 ;  Tit.  iii.  3— 7,  for  further  explanation  of  which  I  must  refer  t< 
pp.  472,  seq.,  663. 

Rom.  iii.  21—26:  "  But  now  apart  from  Law,  God's  righteousness  has  been  mani 
fested,  being  witnessed  to  by  the  Law  and  the  Prophets— even  God's  righteousness  (I  say 
by  means  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  unto  all  and  upon  all  believers ;  for  there  is  n< 
difference.  For  all  sinned  and  are  falling  short  of  the  glory  of  God,  being  made  righteon 
freely  by  His  grace,  by  the  means  of  the  redemption  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  whom  Go< 
set  forth  as  "  a  propitiary  "  by  means  of  faith  in  His  blood  for  the  manifestation  of  Hit 
righteousness,  because  of  the  praetermission  of  past  sins  by  the  long-suffering  of  God- 
with  a  view  (I  say)  to  the  manifestation  of  His  righteousness  in  the  present  season,  * 
that  He  may  be  righteous  and  the  giver  of  righteousness  to  him  who  is  of  faith  ^ 
Jesus." 

Tit.  iii.  3—7:  "For  we  were  once  ourselves  also  foolish,  disobedient,  wanderin; 
Blaves  to  various  lusts  and  pleasures,  living  in  malice  and  envy,  hateful,  hating  on 
another.  But  when  the  kindness  and  the  love  to  man  of  our  Saviour  God  appeared,  no 
by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  did,  but  according  to  His  mercy  He  saved  us  b 
means  of  the  laver  of  regeneration  and  renewal  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  He  poure 
forth  upon  us  richly  by  means  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,  that  being  justified  by  Hi 
grace  we  should  become  heirs  of  eternal  life  according  to  hope." 

By  "  antinomies "  I  mean  the  apparent  contradictoriness  to  human  reason  of  dirin 
facts.  Such  antinomies  must  arise  when  Reason  seeks  to  know  something  of  the  absolute 
stepping  beyond  the  limits  of  experience. 

Among  the  apparent  antinomies  left  without  any  attempt — because  there  is  n 

possibility — of  their  reconciliation  to  our  finite  reason  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  are— 

h  Predestination  Rom.  ix.  (as  explaining  the  rejection  of  Israt 

(Absolute  dependence).  from  the  objective  and  theological  poin 

of  view). 
Free  Will  Rom.  ix.  30 — x.  21  (as  explaining  the  rejeotio 

(Moral  self-determination).  of  Israel  from  the  moral  and  anthropok 

gical  point  of  view). 
2.  Sin  through  Adam's  fall ;  Rom.  v.  12—21. 

Sin  as  inherent  in  the  flesh ;   1  Cor.  xv.  50,  seq. 
8.  Christ  judging  all  Christians  at  His  Advent ;  Rom.  ii.  16 ;  xiv.  10 ;  1  Cor.  iii 
13 ;  2  Cor.  v.  10. 
God  finally  judging  all  men  through  Christ ;  1  Cor.  iv.  5  (xv.  24,  25). 

4.  Recompense  for  all  according  to  works  ;  Rom.  ii.  6 — 10  ;  2  Cor.  v.  10. 
Free  forgiveness  of  the  redeemed ;  Rom.  iv.  4 ;  ix.  11 ;  xi.  6. 

5.  Universal  Restoration  and  Blessedness ;  Rom.  viii.  19 — 23  ;  xi.  30 — 36. 
A  twofold  end ;  Rom.  ii.  5—12.     "The  perishing ;"  2  Cor.  ii.  15,  &c. 

6.  Necessity  of  human  effort ;  1  Cor.  ix.  24.     "  So  run  that  ye  may  obtain. 
Ineffectualness  of  human  effort;  Rom.  ix.  16,  "It  is  not  of  him  that  willetl 

nor  of  him  that  runneth." 
The  two  are  brought  together  in  Phil.  ii.  12,  13,  H  Work  out  your  own  salvatioi 
.  .  .  For  it  is  God  which  worketh  in  you." 
To  these  others  might  perhaps  be  added,  but  none  of  them  causes,  or  need  cause, »: 
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able  to  the  Christian.  On  the  one  hand,  we  know  that  omnia  exeunt  in  mysterium, 
I  that  we  cannot  think  for  five  minutes  on  any  subject  connected  with  the  spiritual 
without  reaching  a  point  at  which  the  wings  of  the  soul  beat  in  vain  as  against  a  wall 
idamant.  On  the  other  hand,  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  Paul  almost  created  fch- 
gauge  of  Christian  theology ;  that  he  often  enshrines  in  a  single  word  a  whole  world 
deas;  and  that  he  always  refuses  to  pursue  the  great  saving  truths  of  religion  into 
:e  speculative  extremes.  If  we  cannot  live  as  yet  in  the  realms  of  perfect  and 
versal  light,  we  have  at  any  rate  a  lamp  which  throws  a  circle  of  radiance  around  our 
y  steps. 

m  Lead  thou  me  on.    I  do  not  ask  to  see 
The  distant  scene ;  one  step  enough  for  me." 


EXCURSUS    XXII.    (p.  590). 
Distinctive  Wobds,  Key-notes,  and  Characteristics  of  the  Epistles. 
kay  perhaps  serve  to  call  attention  to  the  individuality  of  the  Epistles  if  I  endeavour 
boint  out  how  some  of  them  may  be  roughly  characterised  by  leading  wordi  or 
peptions. 

L—The  Eschatological  Group, 
L  Thessalonians.— This  Epistle  is  marked  by  the  extreme  sweetness  of  its  tone, 
fcey-note  is  Hope.    Its  leading  words,  7rapov<n'a,  fxtytt.    Its  main  theme  is  Consolation 
1  the  near  hope  of  the  Second  Advent,  iv.  17,  18,  $/m*  ot  &vrts  aptray^o/aete,  *.  T.  A. 

IxaActTe  a\Xrj\ovg  iv  rots  Aoyoig  tovtois.1 

Thessalonians  -The  key-note  is  ii.  1,  2,  A  t*»«  *****  .  . .  m  tn  «*rr,«„  * 
x  tov  icvpCov.    Peculiar  doctrinal  section  on  the  Man  of  Sin. 

!!• — The  Anti-Judaic  Group, 

CoRiNTHiANS.—Love  and  unity  amid  divergent  opinions.     Little  details  decided  by 
It  principles.     Life  in  the  world  but  not  of  it. 

I  Corinthians.— The  Apostle's  Apologia  pro  vita  sua.    The  leading  words  of  i.— vi. 
)bulation"and  "consolation."    In  viii.— end,  the  leading  conception  "boasting  not 
jierits  but  in  infirmities." 
&ALATIANS.-— The  Apostle's  independent  authority.      Christian  liberty  from  the  yoke 

ie  Law.     Circumcision  nothing,  and  uncircumcision  nothing,  but 

:omans.— The  Universality  of  sin,  and  the  Universality  of  grace  (ttSs  a  leading  word), 
ification  by  faith.  This  Epistle  is  the  sum  of  St.  Paul's  theology,  and  Bom.  i.  16, 17 
e  sum  of  the  Epistle. 

III.— The  Christological  or  Anti-Gnostic  Group. 
HTLippiANS.^-Joy  in  sorrow.     "  Summa  Epistoha,  gaudeo,  gaudete  *  (Bengel). 
olossians.— Christ  all  in  all.     The  Pleroma.     Leading  conception,  ii.  6,  iv  ah* 
xrelrt.     "Hie  epistolae  scopus  est "  (Bengel). 
hilemon.— Can  a  Christian  master  treat  a  brother  as  a  slave  ?    Leading  conception, 

bo<rA.a/3oG  avrov. 

'HESIANS.— Christ  in  His  Church.     The  Epistle  of  the  Ascension.    The  leading 
are  x<*P«,  to,  erovpeuaa,  iv  Xpurr<p. 

"Habet  haec  epistola  meram  quandam  duleedinem,  quae  lectori  dulcibus  affectibus  nan 
o  minus  sapit  quam  ceterae  severitate  quadam  palatum  stringentes  "  (Bengel).     "  Im  Ganwi 
Jem  Trostbrief "  (Hausrath,  p.  299), 
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/P.— The  Pastoral  Group. 
Manuals  of  the  Christian  pastor's  dealing  with  the  faithful  and  nil 
false  teachers.    Leading  conceptions,  eobricty  of  conduct,  soundvm  i 
faith. 

2  Timothy.— Last  words.    Be  brave  and  faithful,  as  I  have  tried  to  be.    Con 
quickly,  come  before  winter;  come  before  I  die.    It.  6,  cyu  yap  ffin  viriv&oiuai. 


1  Timothy  J . 
Titus  | . 


EXCURSUS   XXIII.    (p.  628). 
Lbtteb  of  Pliny  to  Sabinianus  on  behalf  of  an  offending  Fbeedmah. 

•'  C.  Plinius  Sabiniano  suo  S. 

"Libertus  tuus,  cui  succensere  te  dixeras,  venit  ad  me  advolutusque  pedibus  M 
tanquam  tuis  haesit.  Ifjevit  multum,  multum  rogavit,  multum  etiam  tacuit,  in  sumi 
fecit  mihi  fidem  paenitentiae.  Vere  credo  emendatum,  quia  deliquisse  se  sent 
Irasceris,  scio,  et  irasceris  merito,  id  quoque  scio :  sed  tunc  praecipua  mansuetudin 
laus,  cum  irae  caussa  iustissima  est.  Amasti  hominem  et,  spero,  amabis :  interim  suffii 
ut  exorari  te  sinas.  Licebit  rursus  irasci,  si  meruerit,  quod  exoratus  excusatius  faci 
Remitte  aliquid  adulescentiae  ipsius,  remitte  lacrimis,  remitte  indulgentiae  tuae : 
torseris  ilium,  ne  torseris  etiam  te.  Torqueris  enim,  cum  tarn  lenis  irasceris.  Vereor 
videar  non  rogare,  sed  cogere,  si  precibus  eius  meas  iunxero.  Jungam  tamen  tai 
plenius  et  effusius,  quanto  ipsum  acrius  severiusque  corripui,  districte  minatus  numqui 
me  postea  rogaturum.  Hoc  illi,  quern  terreri  oportebat ;  tibi  non  idem.  Nam  f  orta 
iterum  rogabo,  impetrabo  iterum:  sit  modo  tale  ut  rogare  me,  ut  praestare  te  decs 

Vale!" 

Tbanslation. 

"G.  Plinius  to  his  Sabinianus,  greeting : — 

"Your  freedman,  with  whom,  as  you  had  told  me,  you  were  vexed,  came  to  me,  til 
flinging  himself  at  my  feet,  clung  to  them  as  though  they  had  been  yours.    He  wil 
much,  entreated  much,  yet  at  the  same  time  left  much  unsaid,  and,  in  short,  convini 
me  that  he  was  sincerely  sorry.    I  believe  that  he  is  really  reformed,  because  he 
conscious  of  his  delinquency.    You  are  angry,  I  know ;  justly  angry,  that  too  I  knb 
but  gentleness  is  most  praiseworthy  exactly  where  anger  is  most  justifiable.    You  loi 
the  poor  fellow,  and  I  hope  will  love  him  again ;  meanwhile,  it  is  enough  to  yield  j 
intercession.     Should  he  ever  deserve  it  you  may  be  angry  again,  and  all  the  m 
excusably  by  yielding  now.     Make  some  allowance  for  his  youth,  for  his  tears,  for  yi 
own  kindly  disposition.     Do  not  torture  him,  lest  you  torture  yourself  as  well,  for  it  i 
torture  to  you  when  one  of  your  kindly  nature  is  angry.     I  fear  you  will  think  that  I 
not  asking  but  forcing  you  if  I  join  my  prayers  to  his ;  I  will,  however,  do  so,  and  all 
more  fully  and  unreservedly  in  proportion  to  the  sharpness  and  severity  with  whi 
took  him  to  task,  sternly  threatening  that  I  would  never  say  a  word  for  him 
That  I  said  to  him  because  he  needed  to  be  well  frightened ;  but  I  do  not  say  it  to  y 
for  perhaps  I  shall  say  a  word  for  him  again,  and  again  gain  my  point ;  provided  oi 
my  request  be  such  as  it  becomes  me  to  ask  and  you  to  grant.    Farewell  1 " 


EXCURSUS  XXIV.  (pp.  175,  586). 

The  Hebods  in  the  Acts. 

If  there  be  sufficient  ground  for  the  plausible  conjecture  which  identifies  Agrippa  I  • 
Cypros  with  the  king  and  qussa  who  figure  in  the  two  following  anecdotes  $  the  Talau 
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shall  see  that  the  part  he  had  to  play  was  not  always  an  easy  one,  and  even  led  to 
)us  complications. 

.  The  Talmud  relates  that  on  one  occasion,  at  a  festival,  a  lizard  was  found  in  the 
il  kitchen.  It  appeared  to  be  dead,  and  if  so  the  whole  banquet  would  have  become 
monially  unclean.  The  king  referred  the  question  to  the  queen,  and  the  queen  to 
ban  Gamaliel.  He  asked  whether  it  had  been  found  in  a  warm  or  a  cold  place.  "  In  a 
m  place,'*  they  said.  "Then  pour  cold  water  over  it."  They  did  so.  The  lizard 
red,  and  the  banquet  was  pronounced  clean.  So  that,  the  writer  complacently  adds, 
fortune  of  the  entire  festival  depended  ultimately  on  Rabban  Gamaliel.1 
L  The  other  story  is  more  serious.  It  appears  that  at  a  certain  Passover  the  king 
queen  were  informed  by  their  attendants  that  two  kinds  of  victims — a  lamb  and  a 
neither  of  which  was  legal — had  been  killed  for  them,  and  they  were  in  doubt  as  to 
jh  of  the  two  was  to  be  regarded  as  preferable.  The  king,  who  considered  that  the 
was  preferable,  and  was  less  devoted  to  the  Pharisees  than  his  wife,  sent  to  ask  the 

•  priest  Issachar  of  Kephar-Barchai,  thinking  that  since  he  daily  sacrificed  victims, 
rould  be  sure  to  know.  Issachar,  who  was  of  the  same  haughty,  violent,  luxurious 
perament  as  all  the  numerous  Sadducean  high  priests  of  the  day,  made  a  most  con- 
ptuous  gesture  in  the  king's  face,  and  said  that,  if  the  kid  was  preferable,  the  lamb 
Id  not  have  been  ordained  for  use  in  the  daily  sacrifice.  Indignant  at  his  rudeness, 
long  ordered  his  right  hand  to  be  cut  off.  Issachar,  however,  bribed  the  executioner 
Lot  him  to  cut  off  the  left  hand.  The  king,  on  discovering  the  fraud,  had  the  right 
I  cut  off  also.3  It  is  thus  that  the  story  runs  in  the  Pesachbm,  and  further  on  it  is 
[that  when  the  doubt  arose  the  king  sent  to  the  queen,  and  the  queen  to  the  Rabban 
valiel,  who  gave  the  perfectly  sensible  answer  that  as  either  victim  was  legal,  and  as 
king  and  queen  had  been  perfectly  indifferent  in  giving  the  order  for  the  Paschal 
ims  to  be  slain,  they  could  eat  of  the  one  which  had  been  first  killed.3 

iiS  this  story  was  not  very  creditable  to  Agrippa  I.,  we  find  a  sufficient  reason  lor  the 

ice  of  Josephus  in  passing  over  the  name  of  Issachar  in  his  notices  of  the  High 

fcts.4    His  was  not  a  name  which  could  have  sounded  very  agreeable  in  the  ears  of 

[>pa  H.    The  elder  Agrippa  seems  to  have  been  tempted  in  this  instance  into  a 

nee  which  was  not  unnatural  in  one  who  had  lived  in  the  court  of  Tiberius,  but 

h  was  a  rude  interruption  of  his  plan  of  pleasing  the  priestly  party,  while  Cypros 

the  Pharisees  under  he?  special  patronage.     Issachar  seems  to  have  come  between 

Iphilus,  son  of  Hanan,  and  Simon,  son  of  Kanthera  the  Boethusian.5  "Whatever  may 

ti  been  the  tendencies  of  Cypros,  and  his  own  proclivities,  it  was  important  to 

t>pa  that  he  should  retain  the  support  of  the  sacerdotal  aristocrats ;  and  they  were 

pleased  to  enjoy,  in  rapid  succession,  and  as  the  appanage  of  half-a-dozen  families, 

burdensome  dignity  of  Aaron's  successor. 

e  Pharisees,  on  the  other  hand,  recounted  with  pleasure  the  fact  that  no  sooner 
A-grippa  arrived  at  Jerusalem  than  he  caused  to  be  suspended  on  the  columns  of  the 
J»,  or  Temple  portico,  the  chain  of  massive  gold  which  he  had  received  from  Gaius  as 
|demnification  for  his  captivity ;  6  that  he  was  most  munificent  in  his  presents  to 
■tation ;  that  he  was  a  daily  attendant  at  the  Temple  sacrifice  ;  that  he  had  called 
attention  of  the  Legate  Petronius  to  the  decrees  of  Claudius  in  favour  of  Jewish 
lieges,  and  had  thereby  procured  the  reprimand  and  punishment  of  the  inhabitants 

Pesachim,  I  88,  2. 

Pesachim,  f.  57, 1.  In  Kerittth,  t  28,  2,  it  is  told  with  some  variations,  and  the  king  is  called 
Reus.  It  is,  however,  a  fashion  of  the  Talmud  to  give  this  name  to  Asmonaean  kings  (Deren- 
»  ,  p.  211).  May  this  wild  story  have  been  suggested  by  the  indignation  of  the  Jews  against  the 
i  iigh  Priest  who  wore  gloves  to  prevent  his  hands  from  being  soiled  ? 

Id.  88  b.  When  I  was  present  at  the  Samaritan  passover  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Gerizim, 
Ipbs  and  one  kid  were  sacrificed.  *  Antt.  xx.  10,  §  1. 

♦  i  Herod  the  Great  had  married  a  daughter  of  Boethus. 

? '  Mvmth,  iii.  7.    Josephus  {Antt,  xix.  0,  §  1)  says  that  it  was  hung  "  over  the  treasury." 
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of  Dor, l  who  had  insulted  the  Jews  by  erecting  in  their  synagogue  a  statue  of 
emperor.  They  had  also  told  with  applause  that  he  carried  his  basket  of  first-fruity 
the  Temple  like  any  ordinary  Israelite  ; 2  and  that  although  every  one  had  to  give  wajl 
the  streets  to  the  king  and  his  suite,  yet  Agrippa  always  yielded  the  right  of  road  1| 
marriage  or  funeral  procession.8  There  were  two  stories  on  which  they  dwelt /J 
peculiar  pleasure.  One  was  that  on  a  single  day— perhaps  that  of  his  arrivall 
Jerusalem — he  offered  a  thousand  holocausts,  and  that  when  they  had  been  offergJ 
poor  man  came  with  two  pigeons.  The  priest  refused  this  sacrifice,  on  the  pretext  tj 
on  that  day  he  had  been  bidden  to  offer  none  but  royal  victims ;  but  he  yielded  to  | 
poor  man's  earnest  solicitation  on  being  told  that  the  pigeons  were  brought  in  f  ulnlm| 
of  a  vow  that  he  would  daily  offer  half  the  produce  of  his  day's  work  ;  and  Agria 
warmly  approved  of  this  disobedience  of  his  orders.4  On  another  occasion,  at  the  Pel 
of  Tabernacles,  he  received  from  the  hands  of  the  High  Priest  the  roll  of  the  Law,  tl 
without  seating  himself,  read  the  Lesson  for  the  day,  which  was  Deuteronomy  r| 
14 — 20.  When  he  came  to  the  words,  "  Thou  mayest  not  set  a  stranger  over  thee  will 
is  not  thy  brother,"  the  thought  of  his  own  Idumsean  origin  flashed  across  his  mind,  if 
he  burst  into  tears.  But  the  cry  arose  on  all  sides,  "  Fear  not,  Agrippa ;  thou  art  1 
brother,  thou  art  our  brother."  5 

There  were  other  tendencies  which  would  win  for  Agrippa  the  approval  of  the  peel 
no  less  than  that  of  the  Pharisees.  Such,  for  instance,  were  his  early  abolition  o] 
house-tax  in  Jerusalem,  which  had  been  felt  to  be  particularly  burdensome ;  and  1 
construction  of  a  new  quarter  of  the  Holy  City,  which  was  called  Bezetha.6  The  BaM 
indeed,  refused  to  accord  to  the  new  district  the  sanctity  of  the  old,  because  it  had,  1 
been  inaugurated  by  the  presence  of  a  king,  a  prophet,  the  Urim  and  ThummimI 
Sanhedrin  of  seventy-one,  two  processions,  and  a  choir.7  It  is  far  from  improbable  « 
this  addition  to  Jerusalem  was  mainly  intended  to  strengthen  its  natural  defences,  J 
that  Agrippa  had  formed  the  secret  intention  of  making  himself  independent  of  Roil 
If  so,  his  plans  were  thwarted  by  the  watchful  jealousy  of  Vibius  Marsus,8  who  if 
succeeded  Petronius  as  Praefect  of  Syria.  He  wrote  and  informed  the  Emperor  of  1 
suspicious  proceedings  of  Agrippa,  and  an  Imperial  rescript  commanded  the  suspenil 
of  these  building  operations.  Petronius  had  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Agripl 
but  Marsus  distrusted  and  bitterly  offended  him.9  After  the  completion  of  the  mad 
ficent  theatre,  and  other  buildings  which  he  had  presented  to  Berytus,  he  was  visitedl 
a  number  of  neighbouring  princes — Antiochus,  King  of  Oommagene,  SampsigeramuJ 
Emesa,  Cotys  of  Lesser  Armenia,  Polemo  of  Pontus,  and  his  brother  Herod,  King! 
Chalcis.  It  is  probable  that  these  royal  visits  were  not  of  a  purely  compliment! 
character,  but  may  have  been  the  nucleus  of  a  plot  against  the  Roman  power.  If  I 
their  machinations  were  scattered  to  the  winds  by  the  contemptuous  energy  of 
Praefect,  who  felt  a  truly  Roman  indifference  for  the  gilded  impotence  of  th 
Oriental  vassals.    As  the  gathering  took  place  at  Tiberias,  he  went  thither,  and  Agrip 

1  Jos.  Antt.  xix.  6,  §  3.  *  Bikkurtm,  iii.  4 ;  Derenbourg,  p.  217. 

»  Bab.  Kethubh6tht  f.  17, 1 ;  Munk,  Palest,  p.  571.  4  Vayyikra-rabba,  iii. 

5  Sotat  t  41, 1,  2.  But,  as  Derenbourg  points  out,  there  were  not  wanting  some  stern  Ral 
who  unhesitatingly  condemned  this  "  flattery  of  the  king."  (See,  too,  Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Judenthu 
420.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  anecdote  may  not  refer  to  Agrippa  II.)  In  continuation  of  the  st 
abont  Babha  Ben  Buta's  advice  to  Herod  the  Great  to  rebuild  the  Temple,  the  Talmud  adds  that  | 
Romans  were  by  no  means  willing,  but  that  the  task  was  half  done  before  the  return  of 
messenger,  who  had  been  purposely  told  to  spend  three  years  in  his  mission.  Among  other  thi 
the  Romans  said,  "  If  thou  hast  succeeded  by  violence  at  home,  we  have  the  genealogy  here.  Ti 
art  neither  a  king,  nor  the  son  of  a  king,  but  a  liberated  slave  "  (Babha  Bathra,  f.  3,  2). 

6  Josephus  (B.  J.  v.  4,  §  2)  says  that  this  word  means  "  New  City  " ;  but  elsewhere  (Antt. 
10,  §2;  11, § l)he  writes  it  B&h-Zitho,  or  " House  of  Olive-trees."  In  the  Syriac  version  of  Acti 
12,  i\at<ov,  olive-yard,  is  rendered  BUh-Zetho ;  and  in  B.  J.  ii.  19,  §  4,  Josephus  seems  to  drai 
distinction  between  Bezetha  and  the  New  City  (Munk,  Palest.,  p.  45).  Derenbourg,  however,  ho 
that  Bezetha  is  a  transliteration  of  the  Chaldaic  Beth  Hadta,  and  that  Josephus  is  right  (PaU 
p.  218).  *  ier.  Sanhedr.  I  3 ;  Jos.  B.  J.  v.  4,  §  2, 

•  Jos.  B./.  it  11,  5  6.  »  Jos.  Antt.  rix.  7,  §  3.  \ 
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Aose  character,  asm  that  of  all  his  family,  there  was  a  large  vein  of  ostentation,! 
bt  seven  furlongs  out  of  the  city  to  meet  him,  with  the  five  other  kings  in  his  chariot 
pus  did  not  hke  the  look  of  this  combination,  and  sent  his  servants  to  the  kings  wTth 
cool  order  that  they  were  all  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  at  once  to  their  respective 
K  It  was  m  consequence  of  tins  deliberate  insult  that,  after  the  death  of  Agrippa, 
Mms,  in  respect  to  hia  memory,  and  in  consequence  of  a  request  which  he  had 
ived  from  him,  displaced  Marsus,  and  sent  0.  Cassius  Longinus  in  his  place.* 

Agbippa  and  Berenice. 
*otaspark  of  true  patriotism  seems  ever  to  have  been  kindled  in  the  breast  of 
fppall.    He  was  as  complete  a  renegade  as  his  friend  Josephus,*  but  without  his 

t ^S^ET",  <??  had IT^a^  "•  rrly  yeaiS  k  the  Poisolled  atmosphere  of 
k  courts  as  those  of  Gains  and  Claudius,  and  was  now  on  excellent  terms  with  Nero 

j  mere  fact  that  he  should  have  been  a  favourite  with  the  Messallinas,  and  Asrin^ 

to,  and  Poppaeas,  of  a  palace  rife  with  the  basest  intrigues,  is  sufficient  to  condemn 

I  His  appointments  to  the  High-priesthood  were  as  bad  as  those  of  his  predecessors, 

he  mcurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Jews  by  the  arbitrary  rapidity  of  the  constant 
Lges  which  he  made.  Almost  the  only  specific  event  which  marked  his  period  of 
lty  was  a  dispute  about  a  view  from  a  window.     In  a  thoroughly  unpatriotic  and 

^  At  ^  *"?  ^banirtM  ln  Herod's  palace  at  Jerusalem,  which 
looked  the  Temple  courts.  It  was  designed  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  gratifying 
£dolent  ™ity  of  his  guests  as  they  lay  at  table,  by  giving  them  the  spectacle  of 
(Temple  worship  in  its  most  sacred  details,  and  also  of  maintaining  a  certain 
,nage  over  the  movements  of  the  worshippers,  which  would  at  any  moment  enable 
to  give  notice  to  the  Roman  soldiers  if  he  wished  them  to  interfere.  Indignant  at 
instance  of  contemptible  curiosity  and  contemptible  treachery,  the  Jews  built  up  a 
rter  waH  to  exclude  bis  view.    Agrippa,  powerless  to  do  anything  himself,  invoked 

K  'fw  ?™CUrator-  ™e  WaU  of  the  Jews  e*c«  not  only  the  view  of  Agrippa, 
Mso  that  of  the  commandant  in  the  tower  of  Antonia,  and  Festus  ordered  them  to 
tfdown.  The  Jews  resisted  this  demand  with  their  usual  determined  fury,  and 
is  so  to  gave  way  that  he  allowed  them  to  send  an  embassy  to  Rome  to  await  the 
ion  of  the  Caesar.  The  Jews  sent  Ishmael  Ben  Phabi  the  high  priest,  Helkias  the 
orer,  and  other  distinguished  ambassadors,  and  astutely  gaining  the  ear  of  Poppasa 
0  is  believed  to  have  been  a  proselyte,  but  if  so,  was  a  proselyte  of  whom  the  Jews 
s  to  have  been  heartily  ashamed— obtained  a  decision  in  their  favour.  Women  like 
aea,  pantomimists  like  Aliturus-fluch  were  in  these  days  the  defenders  of  the  Templo 
is  Jews  against  their  hybrid  kings  I  We  hear  little  more  of  Agrippa  II.  till  the 
ting  out  of  the  war  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  As  might  have 
expected,  he,  like  Josephus,  like  Tiberius  Alexander,  and  other  eminent  renegades, 
found  in  the  ranks  of  the  Roman  invaders,  waging  war  on  the  Holy  City.  He 
bly  saw  the  Temple  sink  amid  its  consuming  fires.  Like  Josephus  he  may  have 
lied  from  a  Roman  window  the  gorgeous  procession  in  which  the  victor  paraded  the 
p  spoils  of  the  Temple,  while  the  wretched  captives  of  his  countrymen— 

"  S?*^  »low-pacing,  by  the  car's  tall  side. 
The  Stoic  tyrant's  philosophic  pride." 

that  he  fell  into  merited  obscurity,  and  ended  a  frivolous  life  by  a  dishonoured 

fcfnf*  S^VTT784  ■l"r  Akerman>  M™1*™*-  ma**.,  he  is  called  /WiXrij  ney«. 
fctn^fef.'  h«.ch<u'ged  the  name  of  Cassarea  PhUippi  to  Neronias;  stripped  Juda»  to 

?«■  J3^U  a  ^TJVtW^*0,  *&"  thrS  ««™>™>  Xarau.  which  is  found  Si  one  of  his 
>)os.  Anit.  xx.  9,  J  4;  Eekhel,  Doet,  Num.  Vet.  Hi.  «3). 
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Such  was  the  prince  who  came  to  salute  Festu.,  and  he  was  accompanied  by  bis  sfa* 
who  was  unhappUy  notorious  even  among  the  too  notorious  ladies  of  rank  in  that  e> 
time     Berenice  was  the  Lucreria  Borgia  of  the  Herodian  family.    She  was  beauttft 
like  all  the  princesses  of  her  house.    Before  the  age  of  sixteen  she  had  been  marrod 
her  uncle  Herod  of  Ohalcia,  and  being  left  a  widow  before  she  was  twenty,  went  to  I 
in  Rome  with  her  equally  youthful  brother.    Her  beauty,  her  i*nk,  the  splendour*  1 
jewels,  the  interest  and  curiosity  attaching  to  her  race  and  her  house,  made  her  a  pro 
nent  figure  in  the  society  of  the  capital ;  and  a  diamond,  however  lustrous  and  valual 
was  enhanced  in  price  if  it  was  known  that  it  had  once  sparkled  on  the  finger  of  Bern, 
and  had  been  a  present  to  her  from  her  brother.i     The  relations  between  the  two  j 
rise  to  the  darkest  rumouw,  which  gained  credence,  because  there  was  noting 
contradict  them  in  the  bearing  or  character  of  the  defamed  persons.    So  rife  uideed 
these  stories  become,  that  Berenice  looked  out  for  a  new  marriage.    She ^contracted 
alliance  with  Polemo  II.,  King  of  Cilioia,  insisting,  however,  that  he  should  save  her  f. 
any  violation  of  the  Jewish  law  by  submitting  to  the  rite  of  circumcision.'    Circle* 
not  conversion,  was  all  that  she  required.    So  true  is  the  charge  brought  alike  byi 
Paul  in  bis  Epistles,  and  by  the  writers  of  the  Talmud,  that  the  reason  why  the  I 
insisted  upon  circumcision  was  only  that  they  might  have  whereof  to  glory  m  the  fl 
The  lowering  of  the  Gentile  fasces  in  token  of  external  respect  was  all  that  they  • 
for,  and  when  that  was  done,  the  Ger  might  go  his  own  vile  way-not  improba^ 
Gehenna.'     Circumcision  to  them  was  greater  than  all  affirmative  precepts,  and , 
therefore  exalted  above  love  to  God  or  love  to  our  neighbour.'    No  doubt  it  cost  Pel 
something  to  accept  concision,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  orthodox  scrupulosity d 
abandoned  Jewess;  but  her  wealth  was  an  inducement  too  powerful  to  resist.    U 
hardly  likely  that  such  a  marriage  could  last.    It  was  broken  off  very  rapidly  b, 
elopement  of  Berenice,  after  which  Polemo  immediately  repudiated  every  shadow 
semblance  of  allegiance  to  the  Jewish  religion,  and  Berenice  returned  to  the  house* 
brother,  until  her  well-preserved  but  elderly  beauty,  added  to  the  munificence  «l 
presents,  first  won  the  old  Vespasian,  and  then  his  son  Titus.'    The  conqueror  of  J 
was  so  infatuated  by  his  love  for  its  dishonoured  princess  that  he  took  her  with  h. 
Rome,  and  seriously  contemplated  making  her  a  partner  of  hu  imperial  throne.^ 
2Twm  more  than  the  Romans  could  stand,  far  gone  as  they  were  in  servW 
adulation.    The  murmurs  which  the  rumoured  match  stirred  up  were  so  wrathful  In 
tadignation,  that  Titus  saw  how  unsafe  it  would  bo  to  wed  a  Jewess  whose  nam. 
been  dragged  through  the  worst  infamy.     He  dismissed  her-tn^w  w^> 
heir  ofhef no  more!    Thus  in  the  fifth  generation  did  the  sun  of  the  Herodian  ho» 
LToure  darkness,  as  it  had  dawned  in  blood;  and  with  it  set  also  the  olderand 
splendour  of  the  Asmomean  princes.    They  had  mingled  the  honourable jdood  of, 
the  Maocabee  with  that  of  Idum*an  adventurers,  and  the  inheritor,  of  the  ff. ; 
traditions  of  Jewish  patriotism  were  involved  in  a  common  extinction  with  UN 
tentative,  of  th«  basest  intrigues  of  Jewish,  degradation. 

i  ••Adamasnottissimns.et  Berenices 

In  diglto  factus  pretiosior ;  huno  dealt  olim  . 

Barbarus  incestae.  dedit  huno ^PPasorori-^ .  Jof  ^ tt<J 

!  Gal'  in U "u'wU"  of  course,  a  Judaic  triumph  to  make  a  king  not  *5jrl*  j 

«^el^^ 

Yebhamoth,  xlvii.  4 :  see  Wetstein  on  Matt,  xxiii.  I*} 

*  See  McCaul,  Old  Paths,  pp.  63  9eqg, 

i  Ncdarim,  t  82,  c.  2. 

«  Jos.  Antt.  xx.  7,  ft  3. 

t  Suet.  Tit  7 ;  Tac.  S.  it  II. 
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Phraseology  and  Doctrines  of  the  Epistli  to  the  E^hesians. 

admitted  that  there  are  some  new  and  rare  expression*  In  this  Epistle;1  but  they 

efficiently  accounted  for  by  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  writer,  and  the  peculiarity  of  the 

3cts  with  which  he  had  to  deal.     It  is  monstrous  to  assume  that,  in  the  case  of  one  so 

i  and  eager  as  St.  Paul,  the  vocabulary  would  not  widely  vary  in  writings  extending 

nearly  twenty  years,  and  written  under  every  possible  variety  of  circumstances,  to 

different  communities,  and  in  consequence  of  very  different  controversies.      The 

i  range  of  dissimilarity  in  thought  and  expression  between  Epistles  of  admitted 

enticity  ought  sufficiently  to  demonstrate  the  futility  of  overlooking  broad  probabili- 

and  almost  universal  testimony,  because  of  peculiarities  of  which  many  are  only 

>verable  by  a  minute  analysis.     It  must  be  remembered  that  at  this  period  the 

seology  of  Christianity  was  still  in  a  plastic,  it  might  almost  be  said  in  a  fluid, 

ition.    No  Apostle,  no  writer  of  any  kind,  contributed  one  tithe  so  much  to  its 

late  cohesion  and  rigidity  as  St.  Paul.      Are  we  then  to  reject  this  Epistle,  and  that 

le  Colossians,  on  grounds  so  flimsy  as  the  fact  that  in  them  for  the  first  time  he 

£8  of  the  remission  (<tyeo-i?,  Eph.  i.  7 ;  Col.  i.  14)  instead  of  the  pretermission  (rrapecrt?, 

.  iii.  25)  of  sins;   or  that,  writing  to  a  Church  predominantly  Gentile,  he  says 

eeks  and  Jews"  (Col.  iii.  11)  instead  of  "Jews  and  Greeks"  (Horn.  i.  16,  &c.) ;  or 

he  uses  the  word  "Church"  in  a  more  abstract  and  generic  sense  than  in  his  former 

ngs  ;  or  that  he  uses  the  rhetorical  expression  that  the  Gospel  has  been  preached  in 

le  world  (Col.  i.  6,  23)  ?    By  a  similar  mode  of  reasoning  it  would  be  possible  to 

3  in  the  case  of  almost  every  voluminous  author  in  the  world  that  half  the  works 

rated  to  him  have  been  written  by  some  one  else.     Such  arguments  only  encumber 

useless  d6bri$  the  field  of  criticism.    There  is  indeed  one  very  unusual  expression, 

eculiarity  of  which  has  been  freely  admitted  by  all  fair  controversialists.      It  is  the 

rk  that  the  mystery  of  Christ  is  now  revealed  "  to  the  holy  Apostles  and  Prophets" 

).    The  Prophets  (as  in  ii.  20 ;  iv.  11)  are  doubtless  those  of  the  New  Testament  — 

who  had  received  from  the  Spirit  His  special  gifts  of  illumination ;  but  the  epithet 

expected.    It  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  general  dignity  and  fulness  (the 

rup)  of  the  style  in  which  the  Epistle  is  written ;  and  the  epithet,  if  genuine,  is,  it 

hardly  be  said,  official  and  impersonal. 

would  be  much  more  to  the  purpose  if  the  adverse  critics  could  produce  even  one 
ed  instance  of  un-Pauline  theology.  The  demonology  of  the  Epistle  is  identical 
that  of  Paul's  Rabbinic  training.2  The  doctrine  of  original  sin,  even  if  it  were  by  any 
necessarily  deducible  from  Eph.  ii.  3 — which  is  not  the  case,  since  the  word  <£v<m  is 
ientical  with  "  by  birth  " — is  quite  as  clearly  involved  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans 
ralatians.  The  descent  of  Christ  into  Hades  is  not  necessarily  implied  in  iv.  8;  and 
if  it  were,  the  fact  that  St.  Paul  has  not  elsewhere  alluded  to  it  furnishes  no  shadow 
hroof  that  he  did  not  hold  it.  The  method  of  quoting  Scripture  is  that  of  all  Jewish 
Its  in  the  age  of  Paul,  and  the  reminiscences  of  the  Old  Testament  in  iv.  8  and  v.  14 
e  latter  be  a  reminiscence)  are  scarcely  more  purely  verbal  than  others  which  occur 
)  Epistles  of  which  no  doubt  has  ever  been  entertained.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
ly  admitted  that  in  all  essential  particulars  the  views  of  the  Epistle  are  distinctly 
ne.  The  relations  of  Christianity  to  Judaism  ;  the  universality  of  human  corrup- 
phrough  sin;  the  merging  of  heathenism  and  Judaism  in  the  higher  unity  of 
i;tianity;  the  prominence  given  to  faith  and  love;  the  unconditional  freedom  of 

IBuch  airag  Aryo/xera,  or  unusual  expressions,  as  ra  iirovpavia,  jco<r/mo/cpaTope$  TroXwouctAoff, 
■h)<ri?,  a<t>6ap<r(a,  £ta/3oAo?. 

wTkacksiphis — an  association  of  demons,  and  IshalganWh  (see  Berachdth,  f.  fil,  1). 
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grace;  the  unserviceableness  and  yet  the  moral  necessity  of  good  works ;  are  in  aba 

accordance  with  the  most  fundamental  conceptions  of  St.  Paul's  acknowledged  writ 

If  some  of  these  great  truths  of  theology  here  receive  a  richer,  more  mature,  and 

original  development  this  is  only,  what  we  should  expect  from  the  power  of  a  mind* 

never  ceased  to  grow  in  grace  and  wisdom,  and  which  regarded  growth  in  grace  and  wi 

as  the  natural  privilege  of  a  Christian  soul.    On  the  other  hand,  we  might  well  be  an 

if  the  first  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Christ  produced  a  totally  unknown  n 

who,  assuming  the  name  of  Paul,  treats  the  mystery  which  it  was  given  him  to  r 

with  a  masterly  power  which  the  Apostle  himself  rarely  equalled,  and  most  cert 

never  surpassed.     Let  any  one  study  the  remains  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  and  he 

well  be  surprised  at  the  facility  with  which  writers  of  the  Tubingen  school,  and 

successors,  assume  the  existence  of  Pauls  who  lived  unheard  of  and  died  unki 

though  they  were  intellectually  and  spiritually  the  equals,  if  not  the  superiors,  < 

Paul  himself  I    In  no  single  Epistle  is  the  point  of  view  so  clear,  so  supreme,  so  fi 

in  no  other  Epistle  of  the  Homologoumena  is  the  doctrine  so  obviously  the  outcom 

issue  of  truths  which  before  had  been  less  fully  and  profoundly  enunciated— so  undei 

the  full  consummate  flower  from  germs  of  which  we  have,  as  it  were,  witnesse 

planting.     At  supreme  epochs  of  human  enlightenment  whole  centuries  of  thought 

to  separate  the  writings  of  a  few  years.     The  questions  which  occupy  the  Apostle  J 

Thessalonians  and  Galatians  seem  to  lie  indefinitely  far  behind  the  goal  which  his  th( 

have  now  attained.     In  earlier  Epistles  ho  was  occupied  in  maintaining  the  freec 

the  Gentiles  from  the  tyrannous  narrowness  of  Jewish  sacerdotalism ;  here,  on  the 

hand,  he  is  dwelling  on  the  predestined  grandeur  of  the  equal  and  universal  C 

In  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  the  Galatians  he  has  founded  the  claims  of  Chrisi 

on  V  a  philosophy  of  the  history  of  religion,"  by  showing  that  Christ  is  the  Second . 

and  the  promised  seed  of  Abraham;  here  he  contemplates  a  scheme  predestined 

the  ages  of  earth  began,  and  running  through  them  as  an  increasing  purpose,  so  th 

after  seon  revealed  new  forms  and  hues  of  the  richly-varied  wisdom,  and  the  G 

(«ol  v/m*.  i.  13)  as  well  as  the  Jews  are  included  in  the  predestined  election  (U\np 

,rpoopi<rteVT€5,  L  11)  to  the  purchased  possession  (^puro^™,  14).    And  not  to  ej 

which  would  be  indeed  impossible,  the  manifold  aspects  of  this  so-called     cold 

Epistle,  the  manner  in  which  it  expresses  the  conception  of  the  quickening  of  si 

death  by  union  with  the  Risen  Christ  (ii.  1-6) ;  the  present  realisation,  the  imi 

consciousness  of  communion  with  God;  the  all-pervading  supremacy  of  God  in  I 

the  importance  of  pure  spiritual  knowledge;  the  dignity  given  to  the  Church 

house  (ii.  20-22),  the  body  (iv.  12-16)  and  the  bride  (v.  25-27)  of  Christ-all  i 

out  as  the  most  sublime,  the  most  profound,  and,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  tt 

advanced  and  final  utterance  of  that  mystery  of  the  Gospel  which  it  was  given  to  g 

for  the  first  time  to  proclaim  in  all  its  fulness  to  the  Gentile  world.*    It  is  not  sur 

that  when  these  truths  had  once  found  utterance  they  should  have  had  their  in 

on  the  teachings  of  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  upon  St.  Pe 

St.  John;  nor  is  this  any  ground  whatever,  but  rather  the  reverse,  for  look* 

luspicion  on  the  authenticity  of  the  Epistle.2 

i  Entirely  as  I  disagree  with  Pfieiderer,  I  have  received  great  help  from  Ms  fltwHfti** 

ii.  9  (Eph.  i.  14) ;  i.  3  (Eph.  i.  17) ;  ii.  11  (Eph.  h.  3) ;  lh.  7  (Eph.  in  6) ,  v.  10  {*%z.  iv.  />,  < 
Weiss,  PdrintKh.  Lehrbegr.  434. 
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EXCURSUS    XXVI.    (p.  649). 
Evidence  as  to  the  Liberation  op  St.  Paul. 

jChief  passages  on  the  remaining  life  of  St.  Paul  which  have  much  historic  importance 

he  following : — 

,  Clemens  Romanus,  possibly  a  personal  friend  and  fellow-worker  of  St.  Paul,  if  he 

e  Clement  mentioned  in  Phil.  iv.  3,1  but  certainly  a  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  a  writer  of 

rst  century,  says  that : — 

Because  of  envy,  Paul  also  obtained  the  prize  of  endurance,  having  seven  times 

|  chains,  having  been  exiled,  and  having  been  stoned.    After  he  had  preached  the 

al  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  he  won  the  noble  renown  of  his  faith,  having 

t  righteousness  to  the  whole  world,  and  having  come  to  the  limit  of  the  West,  and 

witness2  before  the  rulers.     Thus  he  was  freed  from  the  world,  and  went  into  the 
place,  having  shown  himself  a  pre-eminent  example  of  endurance.*' 3 
,  The  fragment  of  the  Muratorian  Canon  (about  A.D.  170),  though  obscure  and 
pt,  and  only  capable  of  uncertain  conjectural  emendation  and  interpretation,  yet 

on  the  whole  to  imply  the  fact  of  "  Paul's  setting  forth  from  the  city  on  his  way  to 

|C.  Eusebius,  in  the  fourth  century,  says : — 

^rhen,  after  his  defence,  there  is  a  tradition  that  the  Apostle  again  set  forth  to  the 
,fcry  of  his  preaching,  and  having  a  second  time  entered  the  same  city  [Rome],  waa 
;ted  by  his  martyrdom  before  him  [Nero]."  5 
.  Chrysostom  (died  A.D.  407)  sav3  :— 

ifter  he  had  been  in  Rome,  he  again  went  into  Spain.  But  whether  he  thence 
|ied  into  those  regions  [the  East]  we  do  not  know."6 

,  St.  Jerome  (died  A.D.  420)  says  that  "Paul  was  dismissed  by  Nero,  that  he  might 
i  Christ's  Gospel  also  in  the  regions  of  the  West.  "7 

ake  no  notice  of  the  inscription  supposed  to  have  been  found  in  Spain  (Gruter,  pp 
j)),  which  gratefully  records  that  Nero  has  purged  the  province  of  brigands,  and  of 
k>tanes  of  a  new  superstition,  because  even  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  genuine  it 
>  necessary  bearing  on  the  question.  Nor  does  any  other  writer  of  the  least 
ity  make  any  important  contribution  to  the  question,  since  it  cannot  be  regarded 
ing  one  iota  of  probability  to  the  decision  to  quote  the  general  assertions  of  Cyril 
^salem  and  Theodoret  that  St.  Paul  visited  Spain ;  nor  can  it  be  taken  as  a 
ir-evidence  that  Origen  does  not  mention  Spain  when  he  remarks  "  that  he  carried 
ispel  from  Jerusalem  to  Hlyricum,  and  was  afterwards  martyred  in  Rome  in  the 

S*?2  °£v  ^L*1"1*  this  **  an  mciQllt  and  not  impossible  tradition  (see  Lightfoot. 
bditW°rd  Rt  tLi9  period  did  not  WMswrily  mean  "suffered  martyrdom,"  but  probably 

a  tf\ov  [koX  6]  TlavKoi  vnofxovrj^  ^pa^tov  vretrxev,  iirrdicts  Seo^iol  <f>opio~as,  <jfcvya6ev0eW, 
d'  ^PvZy€V0Jl**'0*fv  Te  VO  avaroKij  /cat  [177]  £v<rei,  to  ynwaiov  rq?  irtorew?  avrov  icAe'os  2Aaj3ei>, 
_  imp •ttbag a?  oAa>  tw  koo-jj.<o  koX  erri  to  rip^a  rqs  owrew  c'Albw,  koX  ixapTvprjaas  eVi  tiov  ^you/neVwv 

TijAAayr,  tov  Koa^ov  k<xl  ets  rhv  aytov  ronov  eiropevOrj,  vrroixovr}?  yeroWo?  fieyurTos  vrroypauuv;. 
P  ad  Cor.  5  (see  Lightfoot,  Epistles  of  Clement,  pp.  46-52).  F 

Lucas  obtime  Theophile  comprindit  quia  sub  praesentia  ejus  singula  gerebantur,  sicuti  et 
Oipassionem(  Petri  evidenter  declarat,  sed  profectionem  Pauli  ab  urbe  ad  Spaniam  proficis- 

re  n*v  ovv  aTroAoy^c-a^evov,  av0t?  err!  rqv  tov  iei?pvy/xaTo?  fiiaicovCav  Aoyo*  «?xei  oreiAaa^at  to* 
?  °oo  o7\Tep<£  wt^avTa  rrj  avTJj  iroAet  t<J»  kclt  avrbv  (Ne'pwva)  TeAetw^i/ai  fxaprvpto  (Euseb. 
Z'J\)'^  Ue  <luotes  I>ionysius  of  Corinth  to  show  that  Peter  and  Paul  had  both'  been  at 
« 4.  %b.  25),  which  is  also  stated  by  Ignatius  (ad  Rom.  iv.). 

era  to  yeWSai  «/  P<op.j}  ndktv  el?  Tip  ZrravCav  arrrjXdev  el  fi«  Uefav  rrdXiv  elf  TavVa  tA  pip* 
7  *  (Chrys.  ad  2  Tim.  iv.  20). 

n  rfo1^??11111  est',.'     •  .*    Paulum  a  Nerone  dimissum  ut  evangelium  Christi  in  occidentia 
I  Pp^^ '  Praedicaret"  (Jer.  Caial.  Scrip.).    Se»  also  Tert.  frorp.  15,  De  Praescr.  30;  Lactaut, 
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time  of  Nero."    Even  M  late  as  the  fourth  century,  no  writer  ventures  to  do  more  ft. 

aUude  distantly  to  the  supposed  fact  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  not  a  single  detail 

the  subject  existed,  and  that  tradition  had  nothing  tangible  to  add  to  the  data  fumisH 

by  the  New  Testament,  or  the  inferences  to  which  it  led.    On  the  other  hand,! 

testimony  of  the  pseudo-Dionysius  (A.D.  170)  that  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  after  found 

the  Church  of  Corinth,  went  to  Italy-apparently  together  (4^«)-and  were  Ik 

martyred  about  the  same  time,  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  somewhat  unfavourable  to  J 

Spanish  journey,  and  at  any  rate  proves  that  even  in  the  second  century  tradition  j 

buried  its  ignorance  in  the  shifting  sand  of  erroneous  generalities.  1 

If  we  be  asked  what  is  the  historic  value  of  this  evidence,  we  must  answer  thatfl 

very  small  indeed.    The  testimony  of  Clement,  assuming  it  to  be  genuine,  would 

Important  from  his  early  date  if  it  were  not  so  entirely  vague.    It  is  a  purely  rheton 

passage,  in  which  it  seems  not  impossible  that  he  means  to  compare  St.  Paul  to  the) 

rising  in  the  east  and  setting  in  the  west.    The  expression  that   'he  taught  nghteourf 

to  the  whole  world"  shows  that  we  are  here  dealing  with  enthusiastic  phrases  rati 

than  rigid  facts.    The  expression  "having  come  to  the  limit  of  the  West"  is  unfavourf 

to  a  Spanish  journey.    "  The  limit  of  the  West,"  though  undoubtedly  it  would  m 

Spain  to  an  author  who  was  writing  from  Rome,  if  he  were  speaking  in  plain  and  M 

prose,  has  not  necessarily  any  such  meaning  in  a  glowing  comparison  least  of  aU  on 

hypothesis  that  the  native  place  of  the  writer  was  Philippi.    If,  however,  Spai, 

intended,  and  if  the  word  "bearing  witness"  (wvp^)  means  martyrdom,  then 

author,  taken  literally,  would  imply  that  St.  Paul  perished  in  Spam.    The  argmr 

that  "before  the  rulers"  must  be  a  reference  to Helius  and  Polyclctus,  or  TigelW 

Nymphidius  Sabinus,  or  two  other  presidents  left  to  act  as  regents  during  hero  s  ahH 

in  Greece,  is  a  mere  gossamer  thread  of  attenuated  inference.    The  authority  of 

Clement,  then,  must  be  set  aside  as  too  uncertain  to  be  of  decisive  value.! 

Nor  is  the  sentence  in  the  second-century  Canon  discovered  by  Muratori  at  Milt 
any  great  value.    The  verb  which  is  essential  to  the  meaning  has  to  be  supplied,  aa 
is  even  possible  that  the  writer  may  have  intended  to  quote  Lukes  silence  as  to 
Spanish   journey  to  prove  that  the  tradition  respecting  it-which  would  have 
naturally  suggested  by  Horn.  xv.  24-had  no  authority  in  its  favour  .  ,    ... 

Eusebiusf  indeed,  is  more  explicit,  but,  on  the  one  hand,  he  lived  so  late  that 
testimony,  unless  supported  by  reference  to  more  ancient  authorities,  is  of  no  import* 
and  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  so  far  from  following  his  usual  habit  of  quoting 
authority  for  hi,  assertion,  that  he  distinctly  ascribes  it  to  tradition u     He ,» 
observes  that  "it  is  said,"  and  then  proceeds  to  support  the  probabihty  of  this  tau. 
by  an  extraordinary  misconception  of  2  Tim.  iv.  16,  17,  in  which  he  founds  an  argu) 
Ui  the  Apostle's  second  imprisonment  on  the  grounds  that  he  spoke  of  deliverance 
fte  first  when  he  said,  "I  was  saved  from  the  mouth  of  *e  Uon."    *°JfH 
rendered  the  more  worthies,  because  in  his  Chromcon  he  misdates  by  nearly  ton^  . 
the  time  of  the  first  imprisonment,  and  his  erroneous  inference  from  2  Tim.  see 
show  that  the  floating  rumour  was  founded  on  a  mere  hypothesis  suggested  b) 
Epistles  themselves.*    The  real  proofs  of  St.  Paul's  liberation  are,  as  we  ha.e  seen, 
different  character. 

i  See  However  DSUinger,  Fir*  Ag^W  VluW&fft  ltti**£*V$  •' 
Ep.  of  Clement,  p.  508,  who  quotes  Strabo,  ii.  1,  Yell,  raierc.  1.  z,  w  buuw  r~~ 

»  He  makes  Paul  arrive  at  Rome  A.D.  55.  ! 
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EXCURSUS    XXVII.    (p.  649). 

The  Genuineness  or  the  Pastoral  Epistles. 

or  knowledge  of  the  life  of  St.  Paul,  after  his  first  imprisonment,  depends  entirely 
e  decision  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  I  will  here  briefly  examine 
vidences. 

Turning  first  to  the  external  evidence  in  their  favour,  we  find  an  almost  inclis- 

>le  allusion  to  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy  in  Clement  of  Rome.1    That  they  were 

really  accepted  by  the  Church  in  the  second  century  is  certain,  since  they  are  found 

e  Peshito  Syriac,  mentioned  in  the  Muratorian  Canon,  and  quoted  by  Ignatius, 

sarp,   Hegesippus,   Athenagoras,  Irenseus,   Clemens  of  Alexandria,  Theophilus  of 

>ch,  and  perhaps  by  Justin  Martyr.    After  the  second  century  the  testimonies  are 

ritating  and  unbroken,  and  Eusebius,  in  the  fourth  century,  reckons  them  among 

lomologomena  or  acknowledged  writings  of  St.  Paul.     With  the  exception  of 

ion,  and  Tatian,  who  rejected  the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy,  there  seems  to  have 

no  doubt  as  to  their  genuineness  from  the  first  century  down  to  the  days  of  Schmidt 

ichleiermacher.    On  what  grounds  Marcion  rejected  them  we  are  not  informed.    It 

sible  that  Baur  may  be  right  in  the  supposition  that  he  was  not  aware  of  their 

pee.2    But  this  would  be  no  decisive  argument  against  them,  since  the  preservation 

issemination  of  purely  private  letters,  addressed  to  single  persons,  must  have  been 

more  precarious  and  slow  than  that  of  letters  addressed  to  entire  Churches.    But 

sh  a  case  Marcion's  authority  is  of  small  value.     He  dealt  with  the  Scriptures  on 

subjective  grounds.    His  rejection  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  all  the  New 

ment  except  ten  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  a  mutilated  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  shows 

le  made  no  sort  of  scruple  about  excluding  from  his  canon  any  book  that  militated 

st  his  peculiar  dogmas.     Nor  is  Tatian's  authority  of  more  weight.    The  only 

why  he  accepted  as  genuine  the  Epistle  of  Titus  while  he  rejected  those  of 

;hy,  is  conjectured  to  have  been  that  in  the  Epistle  to  Titus  the  phase  of  incipient 

icism  which  meets  with  the  condemnation  of  the  Apostle  is  more  distinctly 

fied  with  Jewish  teaching.8 

it  perhaps  it  may  be  argued  that  the  Pastoral  Epistles  were  forged  in  the  second 

ry,  and  that  the  earlier  passages  which  are  regarded  as  allusions  to  them,  or 

tions  from  them,  are  in  reality  borrowed  from  Clemens,  Polycarp,  and  Hegesippus, 

writer,  who  wished  to  enlist  the  supposed  authority  of  St.  Paul  in  condemnation 

spreading  Gnosticism  of  the  second  century.     No  one  would  argue  that  there  is  a 

J  accidental  connexion  between,    "Avoiding  profane  and    vain  babblings,   and 

itions  [or  antitheses]  of  the  knowledge  [Gnosis]  which  is  falsely  so  called"  in 

vi.  20,  and  "the   combination  of  impious  error  arose  by  the  fraud  of  false 

>rs  [eTepoSiSaovcaAtov,  comp.  1  Tim.  i.  3,  hepoSiSacTKaKeZv]  who  henceforth  attempted  to 

their  science  talsely  so  called"  in  Hegesippus.4    But  Baur  argues  that  the  forger 

Epistle  stole  the  term  from  Hegesippus,  and  that  it  was  aimed  at  the  Marcionites, 

re  especially  indicated  in  the  word  "Antitheses,"  which  is  the  name  of  a  book 

n  by  Marcion  to  point  out  the  contradiction  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 

tween  those  parts  of  the  New  Testament  which  he  rejected  and  those  which  he      ( 

ed.8    Now,  "  Antitheses"  may  mean  simply  "oppositions,"  as  it  is  rendered  in  our     > 

and  the  injunction  is  explained  by  Chrysostom  and  Theophylact,  and  even  by 

*  Let  us  then  approach  Him  in  holiness  of  soul,  lifting  to  Him  pure  and  unstained  hands."— 
\ad  Cor.  29 ;  cf.  1  Tim.  ii.  8.  8  Baur,  Pastoralbriefe,  p.  188. 

It  i.  10,  14 ;  Hi.  9.    Tatian  founded  a  sect  of  Gnostic  Encratites  towards  the  close  of  the 
I  century.  «  Ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  32. 

?ert.  Adv.  Mare.  i.  19 ;  iv.  &c.    Baur  also  (Paul.  B.  Ill)  dwells  on  the  use  of  the  word  vyifo 
1  i."  "  wholesome."  by  Hegesippus  and  in  1  Tim.  i.  10. 
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De  Wctte,  to  mean  that  Timothy  is  not  to  embroil  himself  in  idle  and  fruitless  Jon; 
troversies.  But  even,  supposing  that  "  antilogies"  are  meant,  what  shadow  of  proof], 
there  that  nothing  of  the  kind  existed  among  the  "vain  babblings"  of  Esseman  specul 
tion?  "Hegesippus,"  says  Baur,*  "considering  his  Ebionite  views,  ca n  scarcely }»A 
drawn  from  an  Epistle  supposed  to  be  by  Paul."  It  is  difficult  to  believe .that Jfc 
remark  is  perfectly  serious; 2  but  if  it  be,  I  would  ask,  Is  it  not  indefinitely  ifao: 
improbable  that  the  falsarius*  would  instantly  condemn  his  own  work  as  spurious  \ 
interpolating  marked  passages  from  Clemens,  Polycarp,  and  Hegesippus,  which  M 
instructed  readers  would  be  sure  to  recognise,  and  which  would  then  be  absolutely  |t, 
to  the  success  of  his  design?  ,  Jl 

II.  Let  us,  then,  pass  to  the  internal  evidence.  It  Is  argued  that  these  thr; 
Epistles  cannot  have  been  written  by  St.  Paul-(1)  Because  "  they  stand  far  below  f 
originality,  the  wealth  of  thought,  and  the  whole  spiritual  substance  and  value 
the  authentic  Epistles;"**  (2)  Because  they  abound  in  un-Pauline  words  and  phrase 
(3)  Because  their  theology  differs  from  that  of  the  Apostle ;  (4)  Because  they  deal  ?i 
conditions  of  ecclesiastical  organisation  which  had  no  existence  till  long  after  tte  agf 
the  Apostles;  (5)  Because  they  betray  allusions  to  later  developments  of  v*no* 
heresy :  and  these  objections  we  will  briefly  consider. 

(1)  Now  as  to  the  style  of  these  Epistles,  we  admit  at  once  that  it  is  inferior  to  tt 
of  St.  Paul's  greatest  productions.  For  eloquence,  compression,  depth,  pasuoM 
logical  power,  they  cannot  for  one  moment  be  compared  to  the  letters  to  the  Cormthia 
Komans,  Galatians,  or  Ephesians.  St.  Paul  is  not  here  at  his  best  or  greatest.  T 
restless  energies,"  says  Alford,*  "  are  still  at  work ;  but  those  energies  have  changed  th 
complexion;  they  have  passed  from  the  dialectic  character  of  his  earlier  Epi# 
from  the  wonderful  capacity  of  intricate  combined  rationalism  of  his  subsequent  EpistI 
to  the  urging,  and  repeating,  and  dilating  upon  truths  which  have  been  the  focf 
his  life ;  there  is  a  resting  on  former  conclusions,  a  constant  citation  of  the  tempons  w 
which  lets  us  into  a  most  interesting  phase  of  the  character  of  the  great  Apostle.  al 
see  here  rather  the  succession  of  brilliant  sparks  than  the  steady  flame ;  burning  jo 
indeed  and  deep  pathos,  but  not  the  flower  of  his  firmness  as  in  his  discipline  of 
Galatians  ;  not  the  noon  of  his  bright,  warm  eloquence,  as  in  the  inimitable  Psaljn 

But  in  what  way  does  this  invalidate  their  authenticity?  We  entirely  dissent  Ji 
Baur's  exaggerated  depreciation  of  their  value  ;  if  we  admitted  that  they  were  as  mea 
of  contents,  as  colourless  in  treatment,  as  deficient  in  motive  and  connexion,  as  fuU 
monotony,  repetition,  and  dependence,  as  he  asserts-what  then?  Must  a  writer  be  ahv 
at  his  greatest  ?  Does  not  the  smallest  knowledge  of  literary  history  prove  at  oncM 
writers  are  liable  to  extraordinary  variations  of  literary  capacity?  Do  not 1  their  sboi 
and  less  important  works  offer  in  many  cases  a  most  singula r  cent rast  to  the it  ■ 
elaborate  compositions  ?  Are  all  the  works  of  Plato  of  equal  value  ?  Do  we  find  m 
SB  the  'grandeur  aIld  profandity  which  mark  the  PUedo  and  the  TIxaM 
the  Lege,  as  rich  in  style  as  the  Phaetoust  Is  there  no  difference  in  manner  between 
Annals  of  Tacitus  and  the  dialogue  De  Oratoribust    Was  it  the  same  hand  whi.h  wi 

1  SaridL'freely  admits  that  "there  is  no  *^*£*^ 
Pastoral  Epistles  written  in  Paul's  name,  and  remembered  some  of  tneir  expressions    yw 

lit  110).  *  Baur,  Paul  n.  106.  *  <**&&  la>t  m.  w. 
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'tLabaur's  Imt  andZTamto;  Would  any  one  who  read  the  more  prosaic  parts  of  the 
*«  tegaincd  recognise  the  poet  of  the  first  or  sixth  books  of  the  Jw£2£? 

mlvl  Z  V*  \°  iSMy,  W  m  MHme  and  BtautW  tbe  sa™  M  his  styt  n 

!ZV  Ttift         y^'^r'     U   would  be  1uite  ««Perflnons  to  multiply 
ftLr  w„    rS96^  ^  th?1Pa3toraI  Epistle,  are  valueless,  or  unworthy  o' 
£"'  wea*onjce.l°"'  ^ue  with  the  objectors,  and,  independently  of  our  own 
llofZ  t    '  m,*ht*  ^  th6y  W°Uld  °0t  haVe  deoeivea ' tbe  «»«cal  intuit 
^  other  H^h";  °K  ^  "^  "T  cons™mat*  »"*».  of  literary  expression! 
he  other  hand,  it  be  merely  contended  that  the  style  lacks  the  »m*  and  passion 
arlier  Epistles  we  reply  that  this  is  exactly  what  we  should  expect     Granted  that 
>t  the  object  of  this,  as  of  preceding  Epistles,  to  develop  fully  some  essentially 
to  be  forf.  b  f  Ul°  ^f  "Self' aDd  °n  Which  the  Cbristia*  conTciouTnet  and 
to  be  formed,  but  rather  to  apply  the  contents  of  Christian  doctrine  to  practical  life 
■gmg  circumstances,"  we  reply  that  nothing  could  be  more  natural.     Granted 
dike  all  the  other  Epistles,  they  have  no  true  organic  development ;  tha^hey 
.roceed  from  one  root-idea  which  penetrates  the  whole  contents,  and  binds  all 
t  parts  m  an  mner  unity,  because  the  deeper  relations  pervade  the  outward  dis- 
.dness;  that  no  one  creative  thought  determines  their  contents  and  structure: 
ey  exhibit  no  genuine  dialectic  movement  in  which  the    thought  possesses 
t  inherent  force  to  originate  all  the  stages  of  its  development ; »  granted, Tsly- 

>,IlT^eS  J-  fSf.C0nCeSSiOn~that  tbis  dePth  of  conception,  this  methodical 
.pment,  this  dialectic  progress,  are  wanting  in  these  three  letters,  we  entirely 
to  admit  hat  his  want  of  structural  growth  belies  their  Pauline  origin.  Sto 
tart  of  absurd  to  suppose  that  every  one  of  St.  Paul's  letters-however  brief, 

»trthe'RnoweverpirtnTiaustliavebeei1  marked  bythe  same  feat«^ « *° 

es  to  the  Romans  or  the  Galatians.     I  venture  to  say  that  every  objection  of  this 

S  f  n  Sr°Und  b6f0re  the  Simple  obse"a««">  of  tto  fact  that  these  were 

and  and  solemn  compositions  dealing  with  the  great  problems  which  were  rending 

TLL  ^T  f  ChU??eS  b6f0re  Whkh  they  would  be  reH  b«t  ordinary 
fetters,  addressed  by  an  elder  and  a  superior  to  friends  whom  he  had  probably 
.from  early  boyhood  and  who  were  absolutely  familiar  with  the  great  main 
es  o,  his  teaching and  belief.  Add  the  three  circumstances  that  one  of  them  was 
i  during  the  cruel  imprisonment  in  which  his  life  was  drawing  to  its  close;  that 
^probably  written  by  his  own  hand,  and  not  with  the  accustomed  aid  of  an 

EtL?£  I  t  J  rre  °Tta!uIy  Wr[Uen  **  °ld  aSe.-aild  ™  *"&  at  once  see 
ach  there  is  which  explains  the  general  peculiarities  of  their  style,  especially  in 

fe  are  re^rr  °°TT ^  J^  m  *  the3e  Epistle9  inimitabIe  ^tions 
,e  are  reading  the  words  of  an  old  man.     There  is  neither  senility  nor  garrulity, 

•re  is  the  dignity  and  experience  which  marks  the  jucuitda  senectm*  The  di-re* 
h becomes  more  diffuse,  the  generaUties  more  frequent,  the  repetitions  more 
«««f  f/)rmul*  fo/eiterated  with  an  emphasis  which  belongs  less  to  the 
ties  of  the  present  than  to  the  reminiscences  of  the  past.  Divergences  into 
a  matxers,  when  he  is  writing  to  Timothy,  who  had  so  long  been  his  bosom  com- 
become  more  numerous  and  normal.*  And  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  a 
rar,  Paul.  ii.  107. 

S^pWc  ;  iad' D^all?0Srdndtha„e  X? I'"8  i0X0^  °f  the  EPistIe  to  the  Roman«  ™» 
style  of  the  Apostkin  ^7^ni,^^m  fehw  meu  ^Ie  ever  bcen  more  close'y  acquainted 
itingsandthlttS^Ves™^^^ 

Zch  smce^n*  ^mnS?,*16^  ^r00^19  ca"3  mmseIf  Paul  «"  Aged,  and  he  had  gone 
n  nearfv 8£tv and  ffili""  to  haVe  bc,en.<?Dvorted  at  "">  aS°  of  thirty,  he  would  now 

1 1  H%*7t^.  1%?^.?%  %*£&  m  *»'*«**  *  ** 
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Paul  is  still  the  Writer.  There  are  flashes  of  the  deepest  feeling,  outbursts  of  the  m 
Intense  expression.  There  is  rhythmic  movement  and  excellent  majesty  in  the  djox 
iogies,  and  the  ideal  of  a  Christian  pastor  is  drawn  not  only  with  an  unfaltering  hand* 
,  with  a  beauty,  fulness,  and  simplicity,  which  a  thousand  years  of  subsequent  expend 
ihave  enabled  no  one  to  equal,  much  less  to  surpass.  In  these  Epistles  direct  log! 
controversy  is  to  a  great  extent  neglected  as  needless.  All  that  the  Apostle  had  tol 
in  the  way  of  such  reasoning  had  probably  been  said  to  his  correspondents,  in  one  ft 
or  other,  again  and  again.  For  them,  as  entrusted  with  the  supervision  of  imp* 
Christian  communities,  it  was  needless  to  develop  doctrines  with  which  they  *( 
familiar.  It  was  far  more  necessary  to  warn  them  respecting  the  fatal  moral  tend« 
In  which  heresies  originated,  and  the  fatal  moral  aberrations  in  which  they  too  oft 
issued. 

And  while  we  are  on  this  subject  of  style,  how  much  is  there  which  we  must  atgi 

see  to  be  favourable  to  the  authenticity  of  these  writings  !    Take  the  First  Epistii 

Timothy  alone,  which  is  more  seriously  attacked  than  the  other   two,  and  win* 

supposed  to  drag  down  its  companions  by  the  evidence  of  its  spuriousness.     Do  *1 

i  find  in  it  abundant  traces  of  a  familiar  style  ?    Is  it  even  conceivable  that  a  forger  Jo 

have  actually  begun  with  an  anakoluthon  or  unfinished  construction?    Such  sen|n 

abound  in  the  style  of  St.  Paul,  and  to  imitate  them  with  perfect  naturalness  wo« 

no  easy  task.      But  even  supposing  the  possibility  of  imitation,  would  a  forger  L 

started  off  with  one  ?     Again,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  caricature  or  clumsily  imitate 

digressive  manner  which  we  have  attributed  to  familiarity  and  age ;  but  to  reproduce 

so  simply  and  naturally  as  it  here  appears  would  require  supreme  literary  accompli 

ment.     Would  an  imitator  have  purposely  diverged  from  St.  Paul's  invariable  salutat 

by  the  insertion  of  "  mercy"  between  "  grace  "  and  "  peace  "  ?    It  is  easy  to  undo* 

on  psychological  grounds  that  St.  Paul  might  caU  himself  "  the  chief  of  sinners     1. 1 

I  but  would  a  devoted  follower  have  thus  written  of  him  ?    Would  he  purposely ^and  c 

i  Unually  have  lost  the  main  thread  of  his  subject  as  at  ii.  3,  7  ?    A  writer  with  a  firmjr 

of  truths  which  he  knows  to  be  complementary  to  each  other  would  never  hesitate  *; 

imerely  apparent  contradiction  of  his  previous  opinions ;  still  less  would  he  hesitate 

modify  those  opinions  in  accordance  with  circumstances ;  but  would  a  forger  have  b 

'so  bold  as  apparently  to  contradict  in  ii.  15  what  St.  Paul  had  taught  in  1  Cor.* 

'Would  he  be  skilful  enough  to  imitate  the  simple  and  natural  manner  m  which,  rr 

i  than  once,  the  Apostle  has  resumed  his  Epistle  after  seeming  to  be  on  the  point  of  em 

1  It  as  at  Hi.  14, 15?    St.  Paul,  like  most  supremely  noble  writers,  is  quite  inaiiferen 

confusion  of  metaphors;  but  would  an  imitator  be  likely  to  follow  him  with  such  lei 

!  indifference  as  at  vi.  19?    In  writing  to  familiar  friends,  nothing  is  more  natural  than 

perfectly  casual  introduction  of  minute  and  unimportant  particulars      There  is  noti 

'like  this  in  St.  Paul's  other  letters,  not  even  in  that  to  Philemon,  and  therefore  a  fo 

.  would  have  had  no  model  to  copy.     How  great  a  literary  artist  then,  must have .been 

forger  who-writing  with  some  theory  of  inspiration,  and  under  the  shadow  of  a ,* 

name,  and  with  special  objects  in  view-could  furnish  accidental  minutiae  so  natwa 

interesting,  and  even  so  pathetic  as  that  in  1  Tim  v.  23,  or  introduce,  by  way  of  precaut , 

such  particulars-"  unexampled  in  the  Apostle's  other  writings,  founded  on  no  moid; 

tending  to  no  result  »-as  the  direction  to  Timothy  to  bring  with  him  to  Rome  ? 

cloak  which  I  left  at  Troas  with  Carpus,  and  the  books,  especially  the  P^chme^ 

.eems  to  me  that  forgery,  even  under  the  dominant  influence  of  one  impress ive person 

L  one  supreme  idea,  is  by  no  means  the  extraordinarily  easy  and  "^P**"^ 

appears  to  be  to  the  adherents  of  the  Tubingen  criticism      It  is  a  ^^f^Z 

matter  to  pass  off  imitations  of  a  Clemens  Komanus  or  an  I^atius,  but  it  is  h»dfrW  , 

That  the  world  would  be  long  deceived  by  writings  palmed  off  upon  it  as  those  of  a  Mil 

^-*till  less  of  a  St.  Paul  I 
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2)  It  i£  said  they  abound  in  unusual,  isolated,  and  un-Pauline  expressions.  Among 
e  are  "It  is  a  faithful  saying,"1  "piety,1'  and  "piously"  (cv<r«/5eia,  ev<r«'/3i?),  found 
t  times  in  these  Epistles,  and  nowhere  else  except  in  2  Pet.  ;2  the  metaphor  of 
iolesomer.ess"  (uytr)?,  vyteuWi')*  applied  to  doctrines  nine  times  in  these  Epistles,  and 
elsewhere  ;3  the  use  of  5*<rir<Jn??  "  Lord  *  for  Kvp«*  "  master  " ; 4  the  use  of  apveurfla  "  to 
7  T  for  the  renunciation  of  true  doctrine ;  and  of  napa<.T<Z<rd<u  "  to  avoid,"  of  which  the 
3r  is,  however,  used  by  Paul  in  his  speech  before  Festus,  and  which,  as  well  as 
^X*"',  with  a  dative  in  the  sense  of  "attend  to,"  he  very  probably  picked  up  in  in  ter- 
se with  St.  Luke,  to  whom  both  words  are  familiar.5  No  one,  I  think,  will  ba 
wsly  startled  by  these  unusual  phrases,  nor  will  they  shake  our  belief  in  the  genuine- 

of  the  Epistles  when  we  recall  that  there  is  not  a  single  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  in  which 
e  hapax  legomena,  or  isolated  expressions,  do  not  abound.  Critics  who  have  searched 
utely  into  the  comparative  terminology  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  tell  us 
e  are  no  less  than  111  peculiar  terms  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  186  in  the  two 
ties  to  the  Corinthians,  '57  and  54  respectively  in  the  short  Epistles  to  the  Galatians 
Philippians,  6  even  in  the  few  paragraphs  addressed  to  Philemon.  It  is  not  therefore 
le  least  degree  surprising  that  there  should  be  74  in  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  67 
le  Second,  and  13  in  that  to  Titus.  Still  less  shall  we  be  surprised  when  we  examine 
a.  St.  Paul,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  the  main  creator  of  theological  language, 
he  Pastoral  Epistles  he  is  dealing  with  new  circumstances,  and  new  circumstances 
Id  inevitably  necessitate  new  terms.  Any  one  who  reads  the  list  of  unusual  expres- 
in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  will  see  at  once  that  the  large  majority  of  them  are 
3tly  connected  with  the  new  form  of  error  with  which  St.  Paul  had  recently  been 
id  upon  to  deal.  Men  who  are  gifted  with  a  vivid  power  of  realisation  are  peculiarly 
e  to  seize  upon  fresh  phrases  which  embody  their  own  thoughts  and  convictions,  and 
e  phrases  are  certain  to  occur  frequently  at  particular  periods  of  their  lives,  and  to  be 
3d  from  time  to  time.6  This  is  simply  a  matter  of  psychological  observation,  and  is 
e  sufficient  to  account  for  the  expressions  we  have  mentioned,  and  many  more.  "We 
have  little  conception  of  the  plasticity  of  language  at  its  creative  epoch,  and  we  must 
r  forget  that  St.  Paul  had  to  find  the  correct  and  adequate  expression  for  conceptions 
;h  as  yet  were  extremely  unfamiliar.  Every  year  would  add  to  the  vocabulary, 
;h  must  at  first  have  been  more  or  less  tentative,  and  the  harvest  of  new  expressions 
Id  always  be  most  rich  where  truths,  already  familiar,  were  brought  into  collision 
.  heresies  altogether  new.  The  list  of  hapax  legomena  in  the  note  7  are  all  due,  not  to 
lifference  of  authorship,  but  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times. 

3)  It  would  be  a  much  more  serious — it  would  indeed  be  an  all  but  fatal— objection 
le  authenticity  of  these  Epistles,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  their  theology  differs  from 
of  Paul.    But  a  very  little  examination  will  show  that  there  is  no  such  contradiction 

Tim.  i.  15 ;  ill.  1 ;  iv.  9 ;  2  Tim.  li.  11  ;  Tit.  iii.  8. 

1  Tim.  ii.  2  ;  iii.  16 ;  iv.  7  ;  vi.  11 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  5,  12 ;  Tit.  i.  1 ;  ii.  12.  Pfleiderer  suggests  that 
word  ev<re'0eia  may  have  been  taken  as  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Christian  holy  life  as  the 

"  faith  "  became  gradually  externalised. 

1  Tim.  i.  10 ;  vi.  3,  4 ;  2  Tim.  i.  13 ;  iv.  3 ;  Tit.  L  9, 13  ;  ii.  1,  8.  And,  as  a  natural  antithesis, 
xuva  and  vocreiv  are  applied  to  false  doctrine.  *  1  Tim.  vi.  1,  2  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  21  ;  Tit.  ii.  9. 

Alford,  l.c  Can  the  use  of  fc<moTr\s  instead  of  xvpiov  be  due  to  the  literary  inconvenience 
h  was  gradually  felt  to  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  latter  word  was  more  and  more  incessautly 
oyed  as  the  title  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ? 

I  feel  convinced  that  the  Tubingen  methods  applied  to  the  writings  of  Mr.  Carlyle  (for 
|nce)  or  Mr.  Ruskin,  would  prove  in  the  most  triumphant  manner  that  some  of  their  writings 

forgeries  (a)  from  their  resemblance  to,  (0)  from  their  dissimilarity  from,  their  other  writings. 
as  Dean  Alford  happily  says,  "  In  a  fresh  and  vigorous  style  there  will  ever  be  (so  to  speak) 
lions  over  any  rigid  limits  of  habitude  which  can  be  assigned  ;  and  such  are  to  be  judged  of, 
3v  their  mere  occurrence  or  number,  but  by  their  subjective  character  being  or  not  being  in 
uance  with  the  writer's  well-known  characteristics  "  (Test.  iii.  54). 

ytveakoyuu,  1  Tim.  i;  4,  Tit.  iii.  9 ;  /xaTcuoAoyos,  1  JTini.  i.  6,  Tit  i.  10  J  MvofavUu,  1  Tim.  vi. 
Tim.  ii.  16  J  Koyofia\Caif  irapaO^K^,  /Se/SijAof,  aoroxsiv,  tv$qv<tQ<jh  \  &c 
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—nothing  beyond  the  varying  expression  of  truths  which  complement  but  do  not  eo; 
fcradict  each  other.  Some,  indeed,  of  the  alleged  discrepancies  are  too  shadowy  to  gras 
If  Christianity  be  described  as  "the  doctrine, tf  and  as  "sound  doctrine  "; l  if  the  woi 
"faith  "has  acquired  a  more  objective  significance,  so  as  sometimes  almost  to  imply 
body  of  truths  as  opposed  to  heresy;2  if  the  name  "  Saviour  "-—rare  in  St.  Paul  J 
applied  to  God,  and  not  to  Christ ; 8  if  "  Palingenesia  "  (regeneration)  occurs  only  in  t] 
Epistle  to  Titus ; 4  these  are  peculiarities  of  language,  not  differences  of  theology.  Thri 
is  a  dominant  practical  tendency  in  these  Epistles; — so  there  is,  we  reply,  in  all  St.  Pad 
Epistles.  The  value  and  blessedness  of  good  works  is  incessantly  insisted  on  ;5 — is  this,  the 
to  be  stigmatised  as  "  utilitarianism  and  religious  eudsemonism,"  and  a  decided  pieturf 
attenuation  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  ?  Are  they  not,  then,  insisted  on  even  in  the  Episti 
to  the  Romans  and  Galatians,  though  there  he  is  developing  a  theory,  and  here  he 
professedly  occupied  with  moral  instructions?  Will  any  one  attempt  to  prove  tl 
St.  Paul,  either  in  these  Epistles  or  elsewhere,  held  any  other  view  of  good  works  th 
this — that  they  are  profitless  to  obtain  salvation,  but  are  morally  indispensable  ? 6  1 
Wette's  further  objection,  that  St.  Paul  here  makes  an  apology  for  the  Law  (1  Tim.  I* 
and  his  attempt  to  draw  a  subtle  distinction  between  the  universalism  of  these  EpistL 
and  of  the  other  Pauline  writings,  deserve  no  serious  refutation.  St.  Paul's  meth 
and  object  are  here  wholly  unlike  those  of  his  Epistles  to  Churches  composed  of  hetei 
geneous  and  often  of  hostile  elements ;  but  it  may  be  asserted,  beyond  all  fear  of  tx 
tradiction,  that,  bearing  in  mind  the  non-theoretical  treatment  of  the  points  on  whi 
;  he  here  touches,  and  the  fact  that  he  is  writing  to  friends  and  disciples  already  absoluti 
convinced  of  the  main  truths  of  his  theology,  there  is  not  one  word  in  these  Epiatf 
which  either  contradicts  or  seriously  differs  from  the  fundamental  ideas  of  St.  Ptf 
Even  Baur — candid,  with  all  his  hypercritical  prejudices — only  sees  in  them  "a  certt 
something  of  the  specific  Pauline  doctrine  with  a  dominant  practical  tendency,"! 
"applying  of  the  contents  of  Christian  doctrine  to  the  various  circumstances  of  praitt 
life.  "7 

(4)  It  is  not,  however,  on  the  above  grounds  that  the  Pastoral  Epistles  have  U 
most  seriously  attacked.     The  considerations  which  we  have  here  seen  to  be  untenalj 
are  really  due  to  after-thoughts ;  and  the  assaults  on  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistl 
have  mainly  risen  from  the  belief  that  they  are  "tendency-writings,"  meant  to  serve  If 
twofold  object  of  magnifying  ecclesiastical  organisation  and  of  covertly  attacking  J 
Gnosticism  which  was  not  prevalent  till  long  after  the  Apostle's  time.    The  two  subjcl ' 
are  by  no  means  disconnected.     The  Gnostics,  it  is  said — as  the  first  heretics  prope 
so  called — gave  occasion  for  the  episcopal  constitution  of  the  Church ;  and  if  there  w 
no  such  heretics  at  that  time,  then  these  ecclesiastical  arrangements  will  be  devoid  of  t 
historical  occasion  or  connexion  !    I  have  sought  the  strongest  and  fullest  statement* ' 
these  objections,  and  shall  try  to  express  the  reasons  why  they  appear  to  me  to  be  m 
absolutely  groundless.     I  quite  freely  admit  that  there  are  some  remarkable  peculiar! 
in  these  Epistles ;  I  do  not  deny  that  they  suggest  some  difficulties  of  which  we  can  g 
no  adequate  explanation  ;  I  cannot  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  objections  brought  agai 
them  are  "not  adequate  even  to  raise  a  doubt  on  the  subject  of  their  authenticity ;  1  1 
for  these  very  reasons  I  can  say,  with  all  the  deeper  sincerity,  that,  whatever  mi 

i  ITim.  i.  10;  vi.  1. 

»  1  Tim.  i.  19 ;  ii.  7 ;  iii.  9 ;  iv.  1—6 ;  vi.  10,  21.     Pfleiderer,  Paulinism,  il.  201 

8  Pfleiderer  says  that  in  Tit.  ii.  13  Christ  is  called  "our  great  God  and  Saviour,"  and  that  "j 
goes  "beyond  all  the  previous  Christology  of  St.  Paul."  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  phras 
applied" to  God  in  this  place,  as  also  in  1  Tim.  i.  1 ;  ii.  8 ;  iv.  10 ;  Tit.  i.  3 ;  il  10.  The  anarthro 
ness  of  Swttjp  is  no  valid  grammatical  objection.  4  Tit.  iii.  5. 

*  Baur,  Paul.  ii.  106 ;  De  Wette,  Pastoralbr.  117,  c. ;  Pfleiderer,  Paulinism,  210 ;  Reuss, 
Epitres,  ii.  314.  •  Rom.  ii.  6—10  ;  xiii.  3 ;  Gal  v.  6,  &c. ;  Eph.  ii.  8—10,  &c. 

7  Paul.  ii.  107.  It  is  the  view  of  some  hostile  critics  that  the  Asiatic  Epistles  (Eph.  and  C 
art,  Pauline  with  un-Pauline  interpolations ;  and  the  Pastoral  Epistles  un-Pauline,  yet  contain 
?auline  matter. 
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;ations  and  doubts  may  remain  unreraoved,  the  main  arguments  of  those  who  reject 
Epistles  have — even  without  regard  to  other  elements  of  external  testimony  and 
nal  evidence  in  their  favour — been   fairly  met  and   fairly  defeated  all  along  the 

Let  us  first  consider  the  question  of  ecclesiastic*!  organisation.  And  here  we  are 
ice  met  with  the  preliminary  and  fundamental  objection  of  Baur,  that  in  the  Epistle* 
h  supply  us  with  the  surest  standard  of  St.  Paul's  principles  he  never  betrays  the 
test  interest  in  ecclesiastical  institutions,  not  even  when  they  might  be  thought  to 
irectly  in  his  way ;  and  that  this  want  of  interest  in  such  things  is  not  merely 
lental,  but  founded  deep  in  the  whole  spirit  and  character  of  Pauline  Christianity, 
lut  this  form  of  statement  is  invidious,  and  will  not  stand  a  moment's  examination. 
le  minutiae  of  ecclesiastical  institutions,  as  affected  by  mere  sectarian  disputes,  St. 

would  have  felt  no  interest ;  and  to  that  exaltation  of  human  ministers  which  has 
ved  the  name  of  sacerdotalism — feeling  as  he  did  the  supreme  sufficiency  of  one 
ator — he  would  have  been  utterly  opposed.  It  is  very  probable  that  he  would  have 
;ed  the  differences  between  Presbyterianism  and  Episcopacy  as  very  secondary 
fcions — questions  of  expediency,  of  which  the  settlement  might  lawfully  differ  in 

fent  countries  and  different  times.  But  to  say  that  he  would  have  considered  it 
fluous  to  give  directions  about  the  consolidation  of  nascent  Churches,  and  would 
j  had  no  opinion  to  offer  about  the  duties  and  qualifications  of  ministers,  is  surely 
psterous.  It  is,  moreover,  contradicted  by  historic  facts.  His  tours  to  confirm  the 
ches,  his  solemn  appointment  of  presbyters  with  prayers  and  fastings  in  his  very 
missionary  journey,1  and  his  summons  to  the  Ephesian  presbyters,  that  they  might 
re  his  last  advice  and  farewell,  would  be  alone  sufficient  to  prove  that  such  matters 
-as  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should — occupy  a  large  part  of  his  attention. 
ire  to  suppose  that  he  gave  no  pastoral  instructions  to  Timothy  when  he  sent  him 
e  Churches  of  Macedonia,  or  to  Titus  when  he  appointed  him  a  sort  of  commissioner 
gulate  the  disorders  of  the  Church  of  Corinth  ? 

is  true  that  the  pseudo-Clementines,  the  Apostolical  constitutions,  parts  of  the 
:s  of  Ignatius,  and  in  all  probability  other  early  writings,  were  forged,  with  the 
jss  object  of  giving  early  and  lofty  sanction  to  later  ecclesiastical  development,  and 
p  all  to  the  supposed  primacy  of  Rome.  But  what  could  be  more  unlike  such 
ppments  than  the  perfectly  simple  and  unostentatious  arrangements  of  the  Pastoral 
ties  ?  In  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  the  counter-growth  of  error, 
jstablishment  of  discipline  and  government  would  almost  from  the  first  become  a 
3r  of  pressing  exigency.  Even  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  and  Romans  we 
jierms  that  imply  the  existence  of  deacons,  deaconesses,  teachers,  prophets,  apostles, 
i,  overseers  or  presbyters,  and  evangelists ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  passages 
:ed  to  will  show  that  all  these  names,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,3  were  used 
ily,  and  to  a  certain  extent  even  synonymously,  or  as  only  descriptive  of  different 
},ts  of  the  same  office.3  If  the  imposition  of  hands  is  alluded  to  in  the  Epistles  to 
p,thy,  so  it  is  in  the  Acts.4    The  notion  that  a  formal  profession  of  faith  was  required 

tlination  so  little  results  from  2  Tim.  i.  13  that  the  very  next  verse  is  sufficient  to 
>ve  such  a  meaning.  If  the  Pastoral  Epistle3  contained  a  clear  defence  of  the 
ii  >pai  system  of  the  second  century,  this  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  prove  their 
umsness;  but  the  total  absence  of  anything  resembling  it  is  one  of  the  strongest 
0?  that  they  belong  to  the  Apostolic  age,     Bishop  and  presbyter  are  still  synonyms, 

■Acts  xiv.  23. 
I  Cor.  xu.  28 ;  xvi.  15  ;  Rom.  xii.  7 ;  xvi.  1 ;  Phil  1. 1 ;  1  Thess.  v.  12 ;  Eph.  iv.  11 ;  Acts  xx, 

[To  a  certain  extent,  indeed,  the  overseers,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  in  their  purely  official 
p,  corresponded  to  the  Sheliach,  the  Bosh  Tia-Keneseth,  the  Chowan  of  the  synagogue. 
II  Tim.  iv.  14 ;  v.  22 :  Acts  vi.  6 ;  viii.  17. 
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I.  they  are  throughout  the  New  Testament.!    H  «.«.»«.  "overseer,"  or     bishop 

£d  in  tae  singular,  thU  is  partly  an  accident  of  language  in  the  common  generic  uj 

tae  Greek  artide,  and  partly  arises  from  the  very  nature  of  things  a.  a  transitional  d 

to  the  ultimate  meaning  of  the  word-since,  even  in  a  presbytery,  it  ,s  inevitable  t 

some  one  presbyter  should  take  the  lead.    Timothy  and  Titus  exercise  functions  wh, 

wo"  d  be  nowllled  episcopal;  but  they  are  not  called  "  bishops  " ;  their  functions,, 

temporary ;  and  they  simply  act  as  authoritative  delegates  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gent* 

t7is  Zre  any  traL  of  exalted,  pretensions  in  the  overseers  whom  ^•B^.t 

qualifications  required  of  them  are  almost  exclusively  moral.    The  directions  given  i 

"ethical,  not  hierarchical."    And  yet  it  is  asserted  that  one  mam  object  of  the  F. 

Epistle   to  Timothy   is    "to   establish  the   primacy  of   the  bishops  as  against 

JSSto""   A  more  arbitrary  statement  could  hardly  be  formulated Let  any, 

tain  from  the  Epistle  to  the  letters  of  St.  Ignatius,*  where  he  will  read,     Give  hed 

Z  bishop,  that  God  also  may  give  heed  to  you ; "  to  the  pseudo-Ignatius  *  who  tdk 

that  "he  who  doeth  anything  without  the  knowledge  of  the  bishop  serveth  the  den 

to  the  pseudo-Clementines,  which  say  that  "the  bishop  occupies  the  seat  of  ChrisV 

must  be  honoured  as  the  image  of  God ;"«  and  he  will  see  how  glaring  is  the  anachroq 

7supporinTthat  it  was  written  towards  the  middle  of  the  second  centary  to  oppose 

MaXites;  and  how  utterly  different  is  the  mild  and  natural  authori y jjuch 

Zstle  assigns  to  a  representative  presbyterate  from  that  "crushing  despoW 

^responsible  authority  for  which  the  writers  of  the  second  century  were  willing  to  be, 

their  Christian  liberty.  ,      ,  .     x.     OA 

We  will  consider  the  minor  objections  on  this  head  when  we  come  to  the  ao 
mssases  to  which  exception  is  token,  and  especially  the  difficult  expression  in  which 
cC^is  apparently  called  "  a  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth. »*    But  another  m 
rfob  £  on  I  the  rule,  about  widows,  which,  as  Baur  asserts,  "  can  only  be  succ«d 
explained  out  of  the  ecclesiastical  vocabulary  of  the  second  century,"  in  which  the 
xi  is  applied  to  an  order  consisting  not  only  of  bereaved  persons  but  even  of  y. 
riTgrns.*    That  this  use  of  the  word  did  not  arise  in  the  Apostle's Um°™l **? 
assumed,  but  if  there  be  not  one  single  faot  in  the  passage  referred  to  wh  cl .make, 
necessary,  the  objection  falls  to  the  ground.    Baur's  only  argument  is  that  J ^ 
actual  widows,  the  Apostle  gives   two  directly  contradictory  precepts  about  « 
bmlmg  tae^ounger  widows  to  marry  again  (1  Tim.  v.  11-14),  and  yet  ordering  * 
^cSma^iage  is'to  exclude  them,  should  they  again  become  widows,  fro* i  tae  ^ 
of  the  Church.    But  where  is  the  contradiction?    We  learn  from  the  Acts  U» 
Church  continued  the  merciful  and,  indeed,  essential  custom,  which  it  had  leanitl 
,T™*,  of  maintaining  those  widows,  who  from  the  circumstances  of  EastenJ 
IncieS  society  were  its  most  destitute  members,  and  whose  helpless  condition  const, 
fecial  appell  to  pity.    But  it  was  only  natural  that  each  Church  should  try  »  I 

^^r^™^^^*  Snyrn.lt).    The^uin^if  th.  JM-H^ 
from  certain, 
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isible  to  utilise  this  institution,  and  that  the  widows  should  themselves  desire  to  be 

viceable  to  the  brethren  to  whom  they  owed  their  livelihood.     Hence  "  the  widows  " 

same  a  recognised  order,  and  acquired  a  semi-religious  position.      Into  this  order  St. 

ul  wisely  forbids  the  admission  of  widows  who  are  still  of  an  age  to  marry  again.     Of 

)  female  character  in  general  and  in  the  abstract  he  does  not  ordinarily  speak  in  very 

ilted  terms,  and  in  this  respect  he  only  resembles  most  ancient  writers,  although,  in 

te  of  surrounding  conditions  of  society,  he  sees  the  moral  elevation  of  tho  entire  sex 

Christ.     He  regarded  it  as  almost  inevitable  that  the  religious  duties  of  the  "order  of 

lows,"  although  they  involved  a  sort  of  consecration  to  celibacy  for  the  remainder  of 

jir  lives,  would  never  serve  as  a  pumoient  barrier  to  their  wish  to  marry  again ;  and  he 

>ught  that  moral  degeneracy  ana  outward  scandal  would  follow  from  the  intrusion  of 

;h  motives  into  the  fulfilment  of  sacred  functions.     There  is  here  no  contradiction, 

1  not  the  shadow  of  a  proof  that  in  the  language  of  the  Epistle  there  must  be  any 

ntification  of  widows  with  an  order  of  female  celibates  or  youthful  nuns.1 

(/3)  We  now  come  to  the  last  objection,  which  is  by  far  the  strongest  and  most  per* 

kent,  as  it  is  also  the  earliest.     The  spuriousness  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  is  mainly 

erted  on  the  ground  that  they  indicate  the  existence  of  a  Gnosticism  which  was  not 

ly  developed  till  after  the  death  of  St.  Paul.     A  more  extensive  theory  was  never 

lit  on  a  more  unstable  foundation.2    The  one  word  antitheseis  in  1  Tim.  vi.  20,  seemi 

aur  a  clear  proof  that  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy  is  a  covert  polemic  against  Marcion 

he  middle  of  the  second  century.     To  an  hypothesis  so  extravagant  it  is  a  more  than 

jficient  answer  that  the  heretical  tendencies  of  the  false  teachers  were  distinctly 

talc,  whereas  there  was  not  a  single  Gnostic  system  which  did  not  regard  Judaism  aa 

ler  imperfect  or  pernicious.     Objections  of  this  kind  can  only  be  regarded  as  fantastic 

il  some  proof  be  offered  (1)  that  the  germs  of  Gnosticism  did  not  exist  in  the  apostolic 

and  (2)  that  the  phrases  of  Gnosticism  were  not  borrowed  from  the  New  Testament, 

those  of  the  New  Testament  from  the  Gnostic  systems.     Knowing  as  we  do  that 

Eon"  was  thus  borrowed  by  Valentinus,3  and  that  "  Gnosis"  was  beginning  to  acquire 

schnical  meaning  even  when  St.  Paul  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,4  we  see 

,t  on  the  one  hand  Gnostic  terms  are  no  proof  of  allusion  to  Gnostic  tenets,  and  on  the 

er,  that  Gnostic  tendencies  existed  undeveloped  from  the  earliest  epoch  of  the 

ristian  Church.     It  would  be  far  truer  to  say  that  the  absence  of  anything  like  definite 

ision  to  the  really  distinctive  elements  of  Marcionite  or  Valentinian  teaching  is  a 

isive  proof  that  these  Epistles  belong  to  a  far  earlier  epoch,  than  to  say  that  they  are 

attempt  to  use  the  great  name  of  Paul  to  discountenance  those  subtle  heresies.    In 

Epistle  to  the  Colossians  St.  Paul  had  dealt  formally  with  the  pretended  philosophy 

1  vaunted  insight,  the  incipient  dualism,  the  baseless  angelology,  and  the  exaggerated 

|eticism  of  local  heretics  whose  theosophic  fancies  were  already  prevalent.5    In  these 

istles  he  merely  touches  on  them,  because  in  private  letters  to  beloved  fellow- workers 

re  was  no  need  to  enter  into  any  direct  controversy  with  their  erroneous  teachings. 

b  he  alludes  to  these  elements  with  the  distinct  statement  that  they  were  of  Judaic 

'in.      Valentinus  rejected  the  Mosaic  law;   Marcion  was  Antinomian;  but  these 

iiesian   and  Cretan  teachers,  although  their  dualism  is  revealed  by  their  ascetic 

ouragement  of  marriage,  their  denial  of  the  resurrection,  and  their  interminable 

snealogies"  and  myths,6  are  not  only  Jews,  but  founded  their  subtleties  and  specula- 

1  1  Cor.  xiv.  34 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  12—14 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  6 ;  &c. 

1  Apparently  tho  use  of  the  word  erepoSiWKaAeii'  in  1  Tim.  i.  3  as  compared  with  ire po&Sour koAc* 

legesippus  first  led  Schleiermacher  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  First  Epistle. 

8  Hippolytus  (R.  II.  vL  20)  tells  us  that  Valentinus  gave  the  name  of  iEons  to  the  eiuanatioui 

eh  Simon  Magus  had  called  Roots. 

*  1  Cor.  viii.  1.    The  adjective  "  Gnostic  "  is  ascribed  to  the  Ophites,  or  to  Carpocrates.    (Irea* 
r.  i.  25  ;  Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.  7,  9.) 

5  See  Col.  i.  16, 17 ;  ii.  8, 18 ;  and  Mansel,  The  Gnostic  Hermit,  p.  54 

•  1  Tim.  i.  4 ;  iv.  4 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  18. 
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tions  on  the  Mosaic  law.1  In  dealing  with  these  Paul  has  left  far  behind  him  tlie  epoo 
of  his  struggle  with  the  Pharisaic  legalists  of  Jerusalem.  Thought  moves  with  vai 
rapidity ;  systems  are  developed  into  ever- varying  combinations  in  an  amazingly  shoi 
space  of  time,  at  epochs  of  intense  religious  excitement,  and  as  the  incipient  Gnosticisi 
of  the  apostolic  age  shows  many  of  the  elements  which  would  hereafter  be  ripened  in; 
later  development,  so  it  already  shows  the  ominous  tendency  of  restless  speculation  j 
degenerate  into  impious  pride,  and  of  over-strained  asceticism  to  link  itself  with  intole 
able  license.2  These  are  speculations  and  tendencies  which  belong  to  no  one  country  a| 
no  one  age.  Systems  and  ideas  closely  akin  to  Gnosticism  are  found  in  the  religions  ar 
philosophies  of  Greece,  Persia,  India,  China,  Egypt,  Phoenicia ;  they  are  found  in  Plat 
in  Zoroaster,  in  the  Vedas,  in  the  writings  of  the  Buddhists,  in  Philo,  in  i  e 
Platonism,  and  in  the  Jewish  Kabbalah.  In  all  ages  and  all  countries  they  ha 
produced  the  same  intellectual  combinations  and  the  same  moral  results.  A  writer 
the  second  century  could  have  had  no  possible  object  in  penning  a  forgery  which  in  1 
day  was  far  too  vague  to  be  polemically  effective.3  On  the  other  hand,  an  apostle  of  t 
year  65  or  66,  familiar  with  Essene  and  Oriental  speculations,  a  contemporary  of  Sim 
Magus  the  reputed  founder  of  all  Gnosticism,  and  of  Cerinthus,  its  earliest  heresiarc 
might  have  had  reason — even  apart  from  divine  guidance  and  prophetic  inspiration- 
warn  the  disciples  to  whom  he  was  entrusting  the  care  and  constitution  of  his  Church 
against  tendencies  which  are  never  long  dormant,  and  which  were  already  beginning 
display  a  dangerous  activity  and  exercise  a  dangerous  fascination.  If  there  is  scarcely! 
warning  which  would  not  apply  to  the  later  Gnostics,  it  is  equally  true  that  there  is  n 
ft  warning  which  would  not  equally  apply  to  errors  distinctly  reprobated  in  the  Episti 
to  the  Philippians,  Corinthians,  and  Colossians,  as  well  as  to  the  Churches  addressed 
St.  Peter,  St.  Jude,  and  St.  John.4  Greek  subtleties,  Eastern  imagination,  Jewil 
mysticism — in  one  word,  the  inherent  curiosity  and  the  inherent  Manicheism  of  urn 
generate  human  nature — began  from  the  very  first  to  eat  like  a  canker  into  the  openi 
bud  of  Christian  faith. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  every  possible  argument  which  can  be  adduced  against  t 
Pauline  authorship  of  these  Epistles,  may  find  them  marshalled  together  by  Dr.  Davids 
in  the  latter  editions  of  his  "  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament."5  ' 
answer  them  point  by  point  would  be  tedious,  for  many  of  them  are  exceeding 
minute ; 6  nor  would  it  be  convincing,  for  critics  will  make  up  their  minds  on  t 
question  on  the  broader  and  larger  grounds  which  I  have  just  examined.  But  to  si 
up,  I  would  say  that,  although  we  cannot  be  as  absolutely  certain  of  their  authenticij 
as  we  are  of  that  of  the  earlier  Epistles,  yet  that  scarcely  any  difficulty  in  acceptii 
their  authenticity  will  remain  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  following  considerations.  (1)  ^ 
times  like  those  of  early  Christianity,  systems  were  developed  and  institutions  consc 
dated  with  extraordinary  rapidity.    (2)  These  letters  were  written,  not  with  the  objt| 

i  1  Tim.  i.  7 ;  Tit.  i.  10, 14 ;  Hi.  9. 

*  1  Tim.  i.  7. 19 ;  iv.  2 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  17 ;  iii.  1—7 ;  Tit.  i.  11, 15, 16. 

»  The  vagueness  is  due  to  the  still  wavering  outlines  of  the  heretical  teachings.    The  "Ga 

ticism"  aimed  at  has  been  by  various  critics  identified  with  Kabbalism  (Baumgarten) ;  wi 

Pharisaism  (Wiesinger) ;  with  Essenism  (Mangold) ;  with  Marcionlsm  (Baur)— 

"  If  shape  it  could  be  called  which  shape  had  none 

Distinguishable  in  vesture,  joints  or  limb." 

But  whether  Gnosticism  be  regarded  as  theological  speculation  (Gieseler),  or  an  aristocratic  a 
exclusive  philosophy  of  religion  (Neander),  or  allegorising  dualism  (Baur),  if  "it  is  still  an  acco; 
plished  task  to  seize  amidst  so  much  that  is  indefinite,  vague,  merely  circumlocutory  and  od 
partly  true,  those  points  that  furnish  a  clear  conception  of  it, ,r then  it  is  clearly  idle  to  say  that  i 
undeveloped  genius  cannot  have  existed  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles. 

*  Phil.  iii.  18 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  *  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  137—195. 

6  I  shall,  however,  touch  on  some  of  these  in  speaking  of  the  Epistles  separately.  It  bas  be< 
■aid  that  Paley  uses  the  discrepancies  between  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  to  prove  their  indepe 
dence,  and  the  agreements  to  establish  their  truthfulness.  It  may  certainly  bo  said  that  tl 
Tubingen  school  adduces  un-Pauline  expressions  to  prove  non-authenticity,  and  Pauline  expression 
to  prove  forgery 
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atering  into  direct  controversy,  but  to  guide  the  general  conduct  of  those  on  whom 

;  duty  had  devolved,  and  who  were  already  aware  of  that  fixed  body  of  truth  which 

led  the  staple  of  the  apostolic  teaching.     (3)  They  abound  in  unusual  expressions, 

use  new  forms  of  error  required  new  methods  of  stating  truth.     (4)  Their  unity  ia 

marked  and  their  style  less  logical,  because  they  are  the  private  and  informal 

rs  of  an  elder,  written  with  the  waning  powers  of  a  life  which  was  rapidly  passing 

nd  the  sphere  of  earthly  controversies.      Pauline  in  much  of  their  phraseology, 

line  in  their  fundamental  doctrines,  Pauline  in  their  dignity  and  holiness  of  tone, 

"ine  alike  in  their  tenderness  and  severity,  Pauline  in  the  digressions,  the  construo- 

s,  and  the  personality  of  their  style,  we  may  accept  two  of  them  with  an  absolute 

fiction  of  their  authenticity,  an^  the  third— the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  which  is 

e  open  to  doubt  than  the  others— with  at  least  a  strong  belief  that  in  reading  it  we 

reading  the  words  of  the  greatest  of  the  Apostles.1 


EXCURSUS   XXVIII. 

Chronology  op  the  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 

mter  fully  into  the  chronology  of  this  period  would  require  a  separate  volume,  and 
ough  there  is  now  an  increasing  tendency  to  unanimity  on  the  subject,  yet  some  of 
dates  can  only  be  regarded  as  approximate.  As  few  definite  chronological  indicationa 
furnished  in  the  Acts  or  the  Epistles,  we  can  only  frame  our  system  by  working 
:wards  and  forwards,  with  the  aid  of  data  which  are  often  vague,  from  the  few  points 
re  the  sacred  narrative  refers  to  some  distinct  event  in  secular  history.  These, 
?h  furnish  us  with  our  points  de  repere,  are — 

The  Death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  A.D.  44. 
The  Expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Rome,  A.D.  52, 
The  Arrival  of  Festus  as  Procurator,  A.D.  60. 
The  Neronian  Persecution,  A.D.  64. 

r  widely  different  have  been  the  schemes  adopted  by  different  chronologers  may  be 
from  the  subjoined  table,  founded  on  that  given  by  Meyer. 

J-  Even  Usteri,  Liicke,  Neander,  and  Blcek  are  unconvinced  of  the  authenticity  of  the  First 
iJtle.  Otto,  Wieseler,  and  Reuss  have  said  all  that  is  to  he  said  in  favour  of  a  single  captivity ; 
bn  the  assumption  that  the  Pastoral  Epistles  are  genuine,  such  a  theory  forces  us  into  a  mass  of 
fusibilities.  The  conviction  at  which  I  have  arrived  may  be  summed  up  thus : — If  St.  Paul  was 
(to  death  at  the  end  of  his  first  imprisonment,  the  Pastoral  Epistles  must  certainly  be  spurious. 
1  there  is  the  strongest  possible  evidence  that  two  of  them  at  least  are  genuine,  and  great 
"ability  in  favour  of  the  other.  They  therefore  furnish  us  with  a  proof  of  the  current  tradifeioa 
i  his  trial,  as  he  had  anticipated,  ended  in  an  acquittal,  and  that  a  period  of  about  two  years 
$ed  between  his  liberation  and  his  subsequent  arrest,  imprisonment,  and  death. 
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I  subjoin  a  separate  list  of  the  dates  of  the  Epistles  adopted  in  this  volume.    The 
reasons  are  stated  in  loco,  but  the  reader  will  understand  that  the  dates  in  some  instances 

can  only  be  approximate. 

Dates  of  the  Epistles. 

Epistlb.                              Wkitten  at             J                A.D. 

1  Thessalonians. 

Corinth. 

52. 

2  Thessalonians. 

Corinth. 

52. 
57. 

1  Corinthians. 

Ephesus. 

2  Corinthians. 

Philippi  (?). 

58  (early). 

Galatians. 

Corinth. 

58. 

Romans. 

Corinth. 

58. 

Philippians. 

Rome. 

61  or  62. 

Colossians  \ 
Philemon  J 

Rome. 

63. 

Ephesians. 
1  Timothy. 
Titus. 

Rome. 
Macedonia  (?). 

63. 
65  or  66. 

Macedonia  (?). 

66. 

2  Timothy. 

Rome. 

67. 

The  subjoined  table  will  give  the  probable  dates  of  the  chief  events  in  the  Apostle's 

life,  with  those  of  the  events  in  secular  history  with  which  they  synchronised. 

Table  of  Contempobabt  Rulers,  etc. 

Ehpebobs. 

PEOOUBATOaS. 

Legates  of 
Syria. 

1 

KIKGS. 

High  Priests. 

Events  is  Lu 
of  St.  Paul 

. — 

14 

Tiberius 

25 
26 
29 

(sole  Emperor). 

*••&•< 

•*..«* 

Caiaphas. 

Pontius  Pilatus. 

30 
31 
32 

Retires  to  Caprece 

83 
34 

A  Phoenix  said 
to  have   been 
seen  in  Egypt. 

*..«•• 

Viteilius. 

' 

35 

36 
37 

Gaius  (Caligula) 
(March  10). 

Marullus 

(iTTTrapx*!*)' 

•*.«*• 

••»•* 

Jonathan 

Martyrdof 

of  Stepher 

St.  Paul'? 

Conversio] 

38 
39 

Petronius 
Turpilianus. 

Herod 
Agrippa  I. 

Theophilus. 

First  Visit 
Jerusalem 
At  Tarsuf 

m 

Orders  his  statue 
to    be   placed 
in  the  Temple* 

fcMMt 

i     Embassy      of 

!     Philo. 

Simon 

At  Antioc 

41 

Claudius 

HMM 

••*.*• 

Kanthera. 

4? 

(Jan.  21). 
Disciples   called 

■Maw 

Vibuis  Mar- 

Herod 
Agrippa  I. 
(dominion 
extended). 

Matthias. 

Christians     at 
Antioch. 

sue. 

Elioneeus, 

A3 

n«fM 

***** 

son  of 

i 

1 

Kanthera. 
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1     LEOATE8  OF 

Kmpeuoss          1     Procurators,            syiiia. 

K.IRG8. 

„              Events  rs  Lif* 

High  Priests.     0p  St.  Paul, 

Famine        (Jos.     Cuspias  Fadus  1  Casshia        1  Death  of 

1 
,..,.,         |  Second  "Visit 

Antt  xs.  5,  §  2). 

Longinus. 

Herod 
Agrippa  I. 

1  to  Jerusalem. 

t«»HJ 

»»«.»*> 

Joseph 
Ben  Kamhit 

First  Missioa 
Journey 

»».»»» 

Tiberius  Alex- 
ander. 
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Revolt   of  Boa- 
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Joseph  Cabi 

At  Rome. 
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Ananus 

Epistle  to 
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Power  ot  Tigel- 
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Jesus, 
son  of 
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sians,  Phile- 

Damnseus. 

mon,  and 

Ephesus. 

Paulliberated. 

Great    Fire     of 

Rome. 

Persecution     of 

Christians. 
Death  of  Seneca 

Gessius  Florus 
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■■••Ml 

First  Epistle 
to  Timothy. 

Beginnings      of 

Ep.  to  Titus. 

Jewish      War. 

Nero  in  Greece. 
Siege  of  Jotapata 

•••••* 

*••«•; 
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Second  Epistle 
to  Timothy. 

Suicide  of  Nero 

Vespasian  takes 

*•<»•• 

MUM 

Martyrdom. 

(June). 

Jericho. 

Galba. 
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EXCURSUS  XXIX. 

lttADiTioNAL  Accounts  op  St.  Paul's  Personal  Appearance. 

The  traditional  accounts  of  the  personal  appearance  of  the  great  Apostle  are  too  late  \ 
have  any  independent  value,  but  it  is  far  from  improbable  that  where  they  coincide  thj 
preserve  with  accuracy  a  few  particulars.  Such  as  they  are,  the  reader  may  p^rhaj 
care  to  see  them  translated ;  but  he  must  bear  in  mind  the  sad  probability  that  the; 
were  periods  of  St,  Paul's  career  at  which,  owing  to  the  disfigurement  wrought  by  ti 
ravages  of  his  affliction,  we  should  not  have  liked  to  gaze  upon  his  face. 

In  the  sixth  century  John  of  Antioch,  commonly  called  Malala,1  writes  that  <(fl 
was  in  person  round-shouldered  (ry  $*****  KovSoeiSifr),  with  a  sprinkling  of  grey  on  his  hei 
and  beard,  with  an  aquiline  nose,  greyish  eyes,  meeting  eyebrows,2  with  a  mixture 
pale  and  red  in  his  complexion,  and  an  ample  beard.  With  a  genial  expression  of  cou 
tenance,  he  was  sensible,  earnest,  easily  accessible,  sweet,  and  inspired  with  the  Hoi 
Spirit." 

Nicephorus,3  writing  in  the  fifteenth  century,  says,  "  Paul  was  short,  and  dwarfish 
itature,  and,  as  it  were,  crooked  in  person  and  slightly  bent.  His  face  was  pale,  1 
aspect  winning.  He  was  bald-headed,  and  his  eyes  were  bright.  His  nose  was  promine. 
and  aquiline,  his  beard  thick  and  tolerably  long,  and  both  this  and  his  head  were  sprinkl 
with  white  hairs." 

In  the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thekla,  a  romance  of  the  third  century,  he  is  described 
"short,  bald,  bow-legged,  with  meeting  eyebrows,  hook-nosed,  full  of  grace."4 

Lastly,  in  the  Philopatris  of  the  pseudo-Lucian,5  a  forgery  of  the  fourth  centurj 
he  is  contemptuously  alluded  to  as  "  the  bald-headed,  hook-nosed  Galilsean  who  trod  t 
air  into  the  third  heaven,  and  learnt  the  most  beautiful  things." 

The  reader  must  judge  whether  any  rill  of  truth  may  have  trickled  into  these  accour 
through  centuries  of  tradition.  As  they  do  not  contradict,  but  are  rather  confirmed  b 
the  earliest  portraits  which  have  been  preserved  to  us,  we  may  perhaps  assume  frc 
them  thus  much,  that  St.  Paul  was  short — a  fact  also  mentioned  by  the  pseuc 
Chrysostom,7  and  to  which  he  may  himself  allude  with  somewhat  bitter  touches 
Irony  in  his  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians8 — that  he  had  a  slight  stoop,  if  noi 
positive  bend,  in  the  shoulders ;  that  his  nose  was  aquiline,  and  that  his  thin  hair  t» 
early  "sable-silvered."  We  may  also  conjecture  from  these  notices  that  his  face  v 
pale,  and  liable  to  a  quick  flush  and  change  of  expression,  and  that  when  he  was  » 
absolutely  disfigured  by  his  malady,  or  when  he  was  able  to  throw  off  the  painful  se 
consciousness  by  which  it  was  accompanied,  the  grace  and  sweetness  of  his  address,  t 
dignity  and  fire  of  his  bearing,  entirely  removed  the  first  unfavourable  impression  caus 
by  the  insignificance  of  his  aspect.  We  may  conclude  that  this  was  the  case  from  ma 
of  the  circumstances  of  his  intercourse  with  men  and  churches,  and  also  from  the  fs 
that  the  rude  inhabitants  of  Lystra  take  him — before  he  had  yet  attained  to  middle  a| 
and  before  his  body  had  been  so  rudely  battered  as  it  was  by  many  subsequent  miseri 
— for  an  incarnation  of  the  young  and  eloq.uent  Hermes. 

i  X.  257. 

*  This  <rvvo4>pva>ixa,  and  the  expression  aT€vi<ratt  may  be  the  sole  ground  for  fancying  that  t 
eyas  of  St.  Paul  were  grey  and  bright.  3  H.  E.  ii.  37. 

*  I  can  make  nothing  of  the  evKvrifxos  following  the  ayicv\o<%  Tats  ki^cus.  5  Philopatr 

*  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Gesner  in  his  dissertation  De  Aetate  et  Auctore  Philopatridis. 
1  c  Tpi7njxv$  aV0p«TTo$.  8  2  Cor.  x.  10—16,  especially  verse  14. 
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tann«ng,  King — Ananias*  influence  over  ui» 

[  family,  429.     (See  Ananias.) 

fchdda  Zara,  Quotations  from,  463-4. 

praham — his  wives  as  types,  32. 

jets  of  Apostles — The  intention  and  genuine- 
ness of ;  not  a  perfect  history,  4-5 ;  chief 
uncial  MSS.  of,  730-1 ;  its  aorupt  termi- 
nation not  explained,  647. 

fliabene— Province  of,  173  j  Royal  family  of, 
how  entangled  by  Judaisers,  429.  - 

3rian  VL — his  remark  on  the  statuary  of 
the  Vatican,  298-9. 

Ivent,  Nearness  of  final  Messianic,  343. 

Ineas  healed,  148. 

;abus — his  prophecy,  172,  520. 

jjapce — Institution  of,  51 ;  held  with  closed 
doors,  99-100 ;  in  reference  to  the  circum- 
cision of  Titus,  236 ;  abuse  of,  at  Corinth, 
382. 

rrippa  I.  and  II.,  734-8. 

rrippa  II.— his  desire  to  hear  Paul,  556; 

"  Paul  brought  before,  556  et  seq. ;  his  use  of 
the  word  "  Christian,"  560. 

srippa  Herod.    (See  Herod.) 

feibha— 33  rules  of,  34. 

(texandria/The  learning  of  the  Jews  of,  70-2. 

:tar.  Altars — built  by  advice  of  Epitnenides, 

I  301 ;  Paul's  view  of  the  altar  at  Athens  to 
the  Unknown  God,  301. 

Lanias  and  Sapphira— their  sin  and  death, 

[    60. 

laanias  (of    Damascus)  —  his  doubts  about 

I    Paul,  113  ;  his  intercourse  with  Paid,  114. 

aanias  (Jewish  merchant) — his  ascendancy 
over  King  Abennerig  and  his  family,  429. 

laanias   (the  high    priest)— his  outrage  on 

,    Paul,  539-40. 

adrew — Andrew  and  Philip,  though  Hellenio 

1    names,  yet  common  among  the  Jews,  74. 

jmas— his  treatment  of  Peter  and  John,  60. 
itichrist — Jewish  and  heathen  influences  in 
Rome,  585-8. 

>|atinomies  of  Paul,  732-3. 

ffatioch  (in  Syria)— Mission  of  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas, a.d.  44, 162 ;   description  of,  162-3 ; 

<    earthquake   at,  4.D.  37,  165;   Christians 

|    first  so  called  at,  lb7 ;  Church  and  religious 

i    feelings  at,  182;  state  of  Church  in,  224; 

I    false  brethren   in   Church,  224-5;   Peter 

f    and  Paul  at,  247  et  seq. 

'dtioch  (in  Pisidia)— Description  of,  204-5; 
Paul  and  Barnabas  at,  205-6;  synagogue 
and  worship,  205 ;  Paul  preaches  in  syna- 
gogue, 207, 

fatonius  (Emperor)  and  Rabbi  Juda  Haka- 
dosh,  430. 

Ipollonius  Tyaneus  at  Ephesus,  360. 
polios— as  regards  authorship  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  6 ;  at  Ephesus— journey 
to  Corinth — his  preaching  there,  361 ;  un- 
intentional cause  of  division  in  the  Church 
at  Corinth,  362 ;  his  report  of  the  Corin- 
thian Church  to  Paul,  376  j  results  of  his 
!    teaching  at  Corinth,  380.     . 


Apostle— of  love,  John,  1 ;  of  the  Foundation 
atone,  Simon,  1;  of  progress,  Paul,  1;  of 
the  Gentiles,  Paul,  2  ;  the  source  and  vin- 
dication of  Paul's  authority  as  an  Apostle. 
40<3-7 ;  term  of  authority  first  used  by  Paul 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  431-2. 

Apostles— their  antecedents  compared  with 
those  of  Paul,  3  ;  bold  after  weakness,  47 ; 
their  Lord's  intercourse  with  them  after 
His  Resurrection,  and  the  power  of  His 
Resurrection  on  them,  47;  the  regenera- 
tors of  the  world,  47 ;  their  last  inquiry 
of  their  Lord  as  to  the  promised  kingdom, 
48;  their  feelings  after  their  Lord's  As- 
cension, 48 ;  Jews  still,  only  with  belief  in 
Christ,  48 ;  the  holy  women  joining  with 
them  in  prayer,  49 ;  fill  up  vacancy  of 
Judas  Iscariot  49,  50 ;  as  witnesses  of  their 
Lord's  Resurrection,  49;  their  hope  be- 
tween Ascension  and  Pentecost,  50 :  the 
promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost  fulfilled,  52 ; 
speaking  with  tongues,  52-3 ;  limit  of  the 
gift  of  tongues,  54 ;  different  views  of  the 
gift,  54-5 ;  charge  of  intoxication  refuted, 

58  j  miracles  and  signs  done  by  them,  59, 
60,  148, 192, 199,  214 ;  conduct  under  per- 
secntion,  and  strength  of  their  position, 

59  ;  scourged,  though  defended  by  Gama- 
liel, 61 ;  tneir  early  failing  to  grasp  the 
truth,  80;  their  perception  that  the  Mo- 
saic Law  was  to  be  superseded,  80 ;  their 
failure  to  understand  the  teaching  of  thei,* 
Lord,  81;  remain  in  Jerusalem  wheu 
others  fly  from  Saul's  persecuting  zeal,  98 ; 
tradition  of  twelve  years  as  the  limit  fixed 
by  their  Lord  for  their  abode  in  Jerusalem, 
ISO;  Greece  and  Rome  in  their  time,  186; 
showing  the  superiority  of  Christianity 
over  Stoicism,  188 ;  convinced  by  Paul  on 
circumcision,  230;  letter  after  their  de- 
cision on  circumcision,  242 ;  genuineness 
of  this  encyclical  letter,  245. 

Apostolical  Journeys  of  Paul— the  first,  a.d. 
45-46,  Antioch  in  Syria,  Seleucia,  Cyprus, 
Perga  in  Pamphylia,  Antioch  in  Pisidia, 
Iconium,  Lystra,  Derbe,  Lystra,  Iconium, 
Antioch  in  Pisidia,  Perga,  Attalia,  An- 
tioch in  Syria,  189-224 ;  the  second,  a.d. 
53-56,  Antioch  in  Syria,  Derbe,  Lystra, 
Phrygia,  Galatia,  Mysia,  Troas,  Samo- 
tlirace,  Neapolis,  Philippi,  Thessalonica, 
Beroea,  Athens,  Corinth,  Ephesus,  Csesa- 
rea,  Jerusalem,  256-353 ;  the  third,  a.d. 
56-60,  Jerusalem,  Antioch  in  Syria, 
Galatia,  Phrygia,  Ephesus,  Troas,  Mace- 
donia, Illyricum,  Corinth,  Troas,  Assos, 
Mitylene,  Chios,  Trogyllium,  Miletus, 
Cos,  Rhodes,  Patarau  Jyre,  Ptolemais, 
Ccesarea,  Jerusalem,  ^4-52]^ 

Apotheosis  of  Roman  Emperors,  717-8. 

Aquila  and  Priscilla— their  relation  to  Paul, 
317. 

Arabia,  the  scene  of  Paul's  retirement  on  his 
conversion,  116, 120. 
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Aramaic— Paul's  knowledge  of,  10;  in  relation 
to  the  gift  of  tongues,  57;  decay  and 
advance  of  among  Jews,  71. 

Arafcus,  poet  of  Cilicia,  quoted  by  Paul,  308. 

Aretas,  Emir  of  Petra,  101, 

Aristarchus,  Paul's  companion  on  his  voyaga 
to  Rome,  563. 

Art— its  relation  to  Christianity,  299, 

Art-emas— Artemidorus,  660. 

Artemis—Temple  at  Ephesus,  367-60 ;  wor- 
ship at  Ephesua,  360-1. 

Ascension  of  our  Lord,  47. 

Athens — Associations  and  description,  255; 
the  statuary  of,  297 ;  Paul  at,  296  et  seq.  ; 
philosophers  of,  302-4  ;  Paul's  preaching 
and  its  results,  304  et  seq.;  Paul  ques- 
tioned by  the  Athenians,  306  ;  Athenian 
view  of  the  Resurrection  and  judgment 
to  come,  311 ;  later  growth  of  the  Church 
at  Athens,  313 ;  Paul  leaves  Athens,  313. 

Augustus  Cffisar— his  protection  of  the  Jews, 
504. 

Aurelius  Antoninus,  Marcus,  on  Christianity, 
721. 

B. 

Baptism  of  the  Ethiopian  otmuch  and  its 
results,  147, 160. 

Barnabas,  St.— with  Paul  at  Lystra,  11 ;  his 
early  relations  with  Paul,  133 ;  his  influ- 
ence with  the  Apostles  in  Paul's  favour, 
ISi ;  twice  secured  Paul's  services  for  the 
work  of  Christianity,  134,  162 ;  his  need 
of  help,  162 ;  his  view  of  the  admission  of 
the  Gentiles  to  the  Christian  covenant, 
161-2 ;  his  view  of  Paul's  character,  162  j 
commencement  of  their  joint  work,  162 ; 
separated  jointly  with  Paul  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  for  the  work  of  converting  the 
world,  188 ;  dispute  with  Paul  as  to  the 
companionship  of  Mark,  254 ;  their  sepa- 
ration, 254;  friendship  with  Paul  not 
broken,  but  mutual  loss  owing  to  the 
separation,  255-6.     (See  Paul.) 

Bar- Jesus,  the  sorcerer,  197. 

Basil,  St. — his  Christian  education  at  Athens, 
313. 

Berenice — Paul  before  her,  557;  her  character, 
738. 

Bercsans  compared  with  the  Thessalonians 
as  to  gladness  in  receiving  the  word  of 
God,  293. 

Bethany,  the  scene  of  cur  Lord's  Ascension, 
47. 

Books  and  Parchments  of  Paul  at  Troas, 
21,  68  et  seq. 

Burdens  laid  on  Proselytes,  718-19. 

Burrus,  Af  ranius — his  character,  577 ;  in  charge 
of  Paul,  578 ;  as  formerly  Prastorian  Pre- 
fect, 668 

e. 

Caesar.     (Sec  distinctive  names.) 

Caiaphas— Peter  and  John  before,  59,  60;  as 

guilty  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  93. 
Caligula.     (See  Gaius.) 
Captivity,  Paul's  Epistles  in,  588  et  seq. 
Carpus  of    Troas,  Paul's  cloak,  books,  and 

parchments  left  with,  21,  681-2. 
Castor  and  Pollux,  ship  in  which  Paul  sailed 

from  Melita,  575. 
Cenchrco,  Church  at,  320. 


Cephas.    (See  Peter.) 

Chamber  of  the  Last  Sunner  and  o?  c^emMf 
of  the  Apostles.  48, 181. 

Charity,  395. 

Chastity,  389. 

Chief  Priests.    (See  Priests.) 

Chosen  People.    (See  J&wa.) 

Chrestian  and  Christian,  169. 

Christ.    (See  Jesus. ) 

Christendom  founded  by  St.  Paul,  2. 

Christian,  Christians — Origin  of  the  name,  end 
where  first  used,  167-9;  '•  Christian"  and 
11  Nazarene,"  169 ;  Christian  character  at 
opposed  to  Jewish  character,  406;  con 
trast  brought  out  in  Paul's  Epistles  to  thi 
Corinthians,  407 ;  the  life  of  the  Christiai 
a  life  in  Christ,  507 ;  Christian  and  Cbres 
tian,  169;  Christian  unity  (see  Unity);  w 
first  not  in  disfavour  with  the  Pharisees 
but  used  by  them  against  the  Sadducees 
78  ;  their  observances  and  their  position 
79 ;  charged  with  blasphemy  rather  thai 
with  idolatry,  96 ;  first  so  called  at  Antioc) 
in  Syria,  167 ;  their  endurance  under  pe» 
secution,  186  ;  living  sacrifice  required  ol 
502;  dangers  dreaded  by  Paul  for  th. 
Christians  of  Rome,  503. 

Christianity—Conditions  of,  to  the  Jews,  184 
views  of,  by  Pliny,  Tacitus,  and  Suetonius 
186 ;  compared  with  Stoicism,  187-8 ;  rela 
tion  of,  to  art,  299;  judgments  of  earl; 
Pagan  writers  on,  720-1  et  seq. ;  its  intrO 
duction  into  Rome,  447  et  seq. 

Chronology  of  the  life  and  Epistles  of  Si 
Paul,  753. 

ChrysostoBi,  St.— his  estimate  of  St.  Paul,  £ 
689. 

Church,  The — Its  vitality  from  early  timet 
47 ;  the  early  days  of,  59  et  seq. ;  Paul  twio 
secured  for  work  of,  by  Barnabas,  13) 
162;  rest  and  progress,  144  et  seq.;  wor 
begun  by  Stephen,  advanced  by  Philir 
completed  by  Paul,  160-1;  the  earlj 
Church  at  Antioch  in  Syria,  182;  fals 
brethren  in  the  Church  at  Antioch  i 
Syria,  225 ;  peril  to,  from  the  difference  o 
circumcision,  228 ;  growth  of,  at  Athens 
313 ;  Church  founded  by  Paul  at  Corintl  | 
319 ;  Church  at  Cenchreae,  320;  danger  U 
at  Corinth,  377;  the  heathen  not  judgfi 
in  Church  questions,  389;  qualification 
for  office  in,  653-6  et  seq. ;  regulations  f( 
rulers  in,  654,  656.  (See  names  of  tl 
several  Churches.) 

Cicero — his  views  of  Athenian  philosophy 
303. 

Circumcision— disputed  point  at  the  Churc 
at  Antioch  in  Syria,  225  et  seq. ;  dispute 
dangerous  to  the  Church,  228;  questic 
submitted  to  Church  at  Jerusalem,  ax 
especially  to  the  Apostles  as  having  know 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  228 ;  decision  ax 
encyclical  letter  of  the  Apostles,  242-3 ;  < 
Timothy  and  Titus,  261;  absence  of  n 
cessity  for,  the  key-note  of  Paul's  Epist 
to  the  Galatians,  428;  Defence  of,  I 
Judaisers,  428 ;  its  use  to  Judaisers,  49 
as  required  by  the  Jews,  738. 

Civil  Governors.     (See  Governors.) 

Claudius,  his  accession,  and  consideration  ft 
the  Jews,  143 ;  his  attempt  to  eject  tl 
Jews  from  Rome,  446;  his  persecution  < 
the  Jews,  504. 

Clement,  St.— writing  of  Paul,  5, 
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mentines,  Attacks  on  Paul  in  the,  724-6. 
ak,  Paul's,  "books,  and  parchments  left  at 
Troa-3,  21 ;  681-2, 

eridge,  Opinion  of,  on  Paul's  Epistle  to 
j  the  Romans,  456, 
os?cc;  Account  of,  607. 
ossian3— Paul's  Epistle  to,  60S  et  stq. ; 
causes  of,  603  ■  state  of  Church  described 
to  Paul  by  Epaphras,  603 ;  false  teachers 
in  Church  at  Colossee,  609 ;  objects  of 
Epistle  to,  610;  genuineness  of  Epistle 
I  to,  611 ;  account  of  Epistle  to,  615  et  seq.  ; 
Jesus  the  remedy  against  the  Phrygian 
mysticism  of,  6Id;  warning  to,  against 
false  teachers,  613 ;  f»turo  of  the  Church, 
622. 

jiseicnce,  Happiness  of  clear,  507-8. 
linth — Paul    visits,    31!  ;    description  of, 
1314-5;  Church  founded  at,  by  Paul,  319; 
j  Paul's  pain  at  the  immorality  of  Corinth, 
382-3;   dangers  to  Church,  377-8;   results 
of  Apollos'  teaching  at,  380  ;  false  teachers 
in  Church  at,  381;    further   division    in 
Church  at,  381 ;  disputes  in  Cinu*ch  at, 
381-2 ;  incest  in  Church  at,  383 ;  here  Paul 
wrote  Epistles  to  Galatians  and  Romans, 
1423 ;  Paul's  rejoicing  in  Church  of,  423. 
ilinthian,   Corinthians  —  Epistles   to,   343  ; 
j  wherein  different  from  rest  in  plan  and 
!  divisions,  343 ;  relapse  of  Corinthian  Chris- 
;!  tians  into  sensuality,  377 ;  causes  of  Paul's 
I  First  Epistle  to,  378 ;  sins  at  the  Lord's 
I  Supper,  383  j   account  of  1  Corinthians, 
1 884-401 ;    Paul's    warnings    against    false 
I  teachers  and  divisions  in  Church,  3S6-7  j 
I  Paul's  dealing  with  cases  of  incest,  388-9; 
on  chastity,  meat  offered  to  idols,  and  re- 
I  surrection  from  the  dead,  389  et  seq. ;  sel- 
i!  fishness  the  origin  of  disorders  in  Church, 
1897;  Paul's  self-defence  to,  403;  restora- 
tion of  Mark,  404;  punishments  for  pro- 
fanation of  the  Lord's  Supper,  404 ;  account 
of  2  Corinthians,  402-19  ;  2  Corinthians, 
Paul's  self-vindication  not  self-commen- 
dation, 408-10 ;  Church  behind  Macedonian 
Church,  which,  though  poor,  collected  for 
necessities  of  the  saints,  414. 
celius  and  his  friends  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith,  158. 
ering  of  the  head  for  women,  394. 
tans,  Account  of,  by  Epimenides,  661. 
pus  baptised  by  Paul,  319. 
>rus,  Paul  and  Barnabas  at — its  share  in 
the  propagation  of  Christianity,  195;  the 
Jews  of,  lyG. 


aaris,  312. 

aascus — State  of  feeling  between  Jews  and 
Christians,  126;  Paul's  escape  from,  128  j 
under  Hareth,  708-9. 

id,  poetry  of  Psalms  compared  with  St. 
Paul's  Epistles,  10. 

cons— Cause  for  and  appointment  of,  74-5 j 
their  names,  75 ;  results  of  their  appoint- 
ment, 76. 

th  overcome  bv  life,  476-8, 
ys,  St.,  of  France,  812. 
be,  Paul  and  Barnabas  at,  218, 

a.    (See  Artemis.) 

pora.    (See  Dispersion.) 
nysius  the  Areopagite  and  St.  Donys,  312 

inles.    (See  Apostles,) 


Dispersion  of  the  Chosen  People.  65-6 ;  re- 
sults of,  on  Jews,  Greeks-  ana  Romans, 
66  et  seq. 
Dorcas  raised  from  the  dead,  148, 
Drusiila  with  Feliy  fcearrnsr  Paul,  550, 


E, 

Earthquake  at  Antioch,  A.D.  37,  165, 

Ebionites  and  Nazorenes,  725, 

Effort,  Human,  necessary  but  ineffectual,  732. 

Ely  urns,  his  blindness,  199  ;  his  resistance  of 
Paul,  197-9. 

Emperors,  Roman,  Apotheosis  of,  717-18. 

Epaphras  of  Colossse— Visit  to  Paul,  and  its 
results,  593  ;  his  messages  to  Paul  on  the 
Church  at  Colossaj,  608. 

Epaphroditus  of  Philippi— Visit  to  Paul,  and 
its  results,  594 ;  his  work  at  Rome  :  illness, 
recovery,  return  to  Philippi,  594-5. 

Ephesus— Ephesians— visited  by  Paul,  354; 
description  of,  354-5 ;  A  development  of 
Christianity  at,  354 ;  sketch  of  its  history, 
355-6;  reputation  of  its  inhabitants,  356; 
Temple  of  Artemis  at,  357-360;  super- 
stition of,  359;  Christians  burn  magical 
books,  as  the  results  of  Paul's  labours, 
365-6;  outbreak  which  occasioned  Paul's 
departure,  368-376 ;  Sketch  of  Church  at, 
375-6  ;  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  pro- 
bably also  sent  to  Ephesus,  450;  Paul's 
interview  with  elders  of  the  Church  at 
Miletus,  515-17 ;  sketch  of  Paul's  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians,  630  et  seq. ;  phraseology 
and  doctrines  of  the,Epistle,  739-40. 

Epictetus  on  Christianity,  721. 

Epicureans,  303-4. 

Epimenides— Altars  built  by  his  direction, 
301 ;  Paul's  quotation  from,  in  Epistle  to 
Titus,  661. 

Epistle — Epistles — Paul's — value  and  power 
of,  2;  Genuineness  of,  4-6;  to  Hebrews 
as  work  of  Apollos,  6 ;  Undesigned  coin- 
cidences in,  6 ;  compared  with  poetry  of 
Psalms  of  David,  10;  their  testimony  to 
Paul's  "  stake  in  the  flesh,"  121  et  seq.  ; 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  289 ; 
1  Thess.,  account  of,  325  et  seq.;  Paul's 
Epistles  compared  with  our  Lord's  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  327 ;  Paul's  intense  feelings 
conveyed  in  his  Epistles,  327;  their 
character,  327;  salutation  and  opening, 
328-9 ;  characteristics  of  1  Thess.,  329  et 
seq.;  2  Thess.,  account  of,  340  et  seq.; 
object  of  this  Epistle,  343 ;  difference  of 
the  plan  and  the  division  of  1  and  2  Cor. 
from  Paul's  other  Epistles,  343 ;  explana- 
tion of  2  Thess.  1—12,  346  et  seq.  1  Cor. 
written  during  latter  part  of  stay  at 
Ephesus,  376 ;  cause  of  this  Epistle,  378 
et  seq, ;  account  of  ditto,  354  et  seq. ;  sub- 
jects of  several,  403;  2  Cor.,  account  of, 
406  et  seq.;  Epistle3  to  Galatians  and 
Romans  written  at  Corinth,  423 ;  cause  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  426 ;  object, 
viz.,  to  prove  circumcision  unnecesary, 
427-8 ;  lasting  results  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  431 ;  account  of  ditto,  431  ei 
seq. ;  cause  of  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  445 ; 
account  of  ditto,  445  et  seq. ;  conclusion  of, 
as  probably  intended  originally,  509 ;  actual 
conclusion  of,  510;  epistles  written  at 
Corinth    mads    the    subject   of    Paul's 
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preaching  in  that  city,  51i  ;  their  bearing 
on  Paul's  life — division  into  groups,  588 
et  seq. ;  order  in  which  written,  591 ;  of 
the  captivity,  592  et  seq. ;  to  Colossians, 
608  et  seq. ;  to  Philemon,  623  et  seq. ;  the 
Christology  of  the  epistles  of  the  captivity, 
613-14 ;  to  Ephesians,  630  et  seq. ;  causes  of 
this  epistle;  its  genuineness,  subject, 
style,  compared  with  Epistle  to  Colossians, 
631  et  seq. ;  pastoral,  647  et  seq.  ,*  1  Timothy, 
650  et  seq. ;  to  Titus,  660  et  seq, ;  genuine- 
11633  of  the  pastoral  epistles,  684,  743  et 
seq. ;  Paul's  account  to  Timothy  of  his 
loneliness  in  prison ;  the  support  of  him 
by  his  God,  and  his  Roman  trial;  his 
approaching  end,  676  et  seq. ;  2  Timothy, 
account  of,  676  et  seq. ;  Chief  uncial  MSS. 
of,  730-1 ;  Paul's  Epistles,  division  into 
groups  of  —  Eschatological,  Anti- Judaic, 
Christological  or  Anti-Gnostic,  Pastoral, 
733-4 ;  phraseology  and  diction  of  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians,  739-40;  chronology  of 
Paul's  Epistles,  753-5 ;  dates  of  ditto,  756. 

Etesian  winds,  563-4. 

Eunice  and  Lois  visited  by  Paul,  258. 

Eunuch,  Ethiopian,  baptised  by  Philip,  147 } 
results  of  baptism  to  infant  church,  160. 

Euodia  and  Syntyche  as  Christian  women  of 
Macedonia,  277;  exhorted  to  unity  by 
Paul  in  Epistle  to  Ephesians,  595. 

Euroaquila— Euroclydo,  566-7. 

Eutychus,  fall  and  restoration  to  life,  513-14. 

Evodius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  tradition  of,  as 
inventor  of  the  name  of  •'  Christian,*1 
J  69. 

F. 

Faith— revived  by  writings  of  Paul,  2;  Justi- 
fication by,  first  taught  by  Paul,  2; 
Power  of  justification  by,  461,  464,  472  et 
seq. ;  difference  between  justification  by 
faith  and  justification  by  the  Law,  486  j 
relation  of  hope  to,  490. 

Feasts,  Love  Feasts,  51.     (See  Agapae.) 

Felix,  his  judicial  impartiality,  323, 504 ;  made 
Procurator  of  Judoea  AD.  52,  530;  his 
estimation  among  the  Jews,  547-8;  de- 
ferred completion  of  Paul's  trial  for 
evidences  of  Lysias,  549;  trembles  at 
Paul's  reasoning,  550;  his  attempts  to 
procure  bribes  for  Paul's  release,  551; 
cause  of  his  disgrace — his  last  act  of 
injustice  to  Paul,  552  et  seq. 

Festus  —  his  judicial  impartiality,  323,  504; 
succeeds  Felix  as  Procurator  of  Judaea 
A.D.  60,  552 ;  brings  Paul  before  Agrippa, 
556  et  seq. ;  his  treatment  of  Paul,  553-5. 

Flaccus,  Governor  of  Alexandria,  arrest  and 
death,  140. 

Food,  Paul's  rules  as  to  use  ef,  505-6. 

Forgiveness  of  the  redeemed,  Paul's  view  of, 
732. 

Foundation  stone,  Peter  the  Apostle  of,  1« 

Free  will,  Paul's  view  of,  732. 


a. 

Gaius  (Caligula)  —  succeeded  Tiberius  as 
Emperor  of  Rome,  137;  friend  of  Herod 
A  grippa,  138 ;  intended  profanation  of  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  death,  142-3. 


Gaius  (convert  of  St.  Paul)  baptised  by  Fat 
320. 

Galatia  —  Galatians  —  Paul's  visit  to,  263 
seq.;  their  kindness  to  Paul,  266- 
Ohurches  in,  founded  by  Paul,  268, 

Galatians,  Paul's  Epistle  to — Cause  of,  42 
object,  to  prove  circumcision  unnect 
sary,  427-8;  lasting  results  of,  431;  a 
count  of,  431  et  seq. ;  apostolic  authori 
iu  the  opening  salutation  first  assumed 
this  Epistle,  431-2 ;  sense  of  wrong  in  t 
mind  of  the  writer— abrupt  plainness 
charge  of  perverting  the  Gospel— vint 
cation  of  the  Apostolic  character — coi 
mission  and  labours — recognition  by  t 
other  Apostles — dispute  with  Peter,  433- 
who  are  sons  of  Abraham  —  from  wh 
Christ  has  ransomed  us— use  of  the  la 
436 ;  concord  of  law  and  promise — all  fr 
in  Christ  and  Abraham's  seed — differen 
between  old  and  new  covenants — old  co^ 
nant  fulfilled  its  office,  437-9 ;  allegory 
Sarah  and  Hagar  and  their  sons — Gal 
tians  can  combine  neither  law  and  gosj 
nor  flesh  and  spirit — the  question  not 
circumcision  or  uncircumcision,  but  of 
new  creature,  440-3. 

Galen  on  Christians,  721. 

Gallio,  Lucius  Junius  Annseus,  brother 
Seneca,  uncle  of  Lucan,  made  Pro-cons 
of  Asia,  321 ;  character  (generally  mist 
der3tood)  among  his  friends,  321 ;  his  i 
difference  when  Paul  is  brought  befc 
him,  322  ;  his  reason  for  refusing  to  eo 
mit  Paul,  322  ;  his  judicial  impartial! 
823  ;  result  of  his  justice  to  Paul  while 
Corinth,  351 ;  protecting  Paul  by  liia  d 
dainful  justice,  504. 

Gamaliel— as  instructor  of  Paul,  3, 15,  25; 
views  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Greeks, 
Rabbi,  Rabban— his  parentage— liberal 
of  his  views,  25;  his  character,  26;  a 
Pharisee,  26 ;  value  of  his  teaching 
Paul,  27 ;  defence  of  Paul,  61-2 ;  Gama 
and  the  school  of  Tubingen,  704-6. 

Gentiles — Deliverance  and  admission  of, 
the  Church  of  Christ,  145;  commei 
ment  of  their  reception  into  the  Chur 
160;  their  generous  help  of  Jew 
Christians,  172 ;  Simeon's  prophecy,  1 
of  Pisidia  gladly  accept  Gospel  preaci 
by  Paul  on  its  rejection  by  the  Jews,  2 
Paul's  future  care,  223;  moderation 
the  Gentile  Christians  of  Rome  towa 
Jewish  Christians  when  Paul  wrote 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  452;  their 
of  denying'  and  abandoning  God,  tl 
punishment,  465 ;  Gentiles  and  J 
equally  guilty  before  God  and  equs 
redeemed,  470. 

Ghost,  Holy.    (See  Holy  Ghost.) 

Glossolalia,  30,  54-7.     (See  Tongues.) 

God— Peace  only  in  His  Love,  40 ;  His  d 
ings  with  men,  51;  visions  from,  1 
His  warnings,  112;  universal  wok 
prophesied  by  Zephaniah,  183 ;  only  g 
of  blessing  on  ministerial  labours,  I 
effect  of  His  righteousness  on  man,  < 
truth  to  His  promise  proved  by  P 
471-2;  manifestation  of  His  Right* 
ness,  473 ;  His  infinite  love  the  solutioi 
predestinarian  difficulties,  494 ;  His  gr 
wisdom,  judgments,  501 ;  kingdom  of < 
defined,  507;  God  working  in  man. 
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Judging  through  Christ,  732.      (See  Un- 
known God.) 

spel— "Witness  to  our  Lord,  184 ;  women's 
part  in  dissemination  of,  184;  the  power 
of,  460;  for  Jews  and  Gentiles  alike,  465. 

vernors,  Civil— Duties  to,  503;  Functions 
of,  503  j  Paul's  teachings  of  obedience  to. 
504-5. 

ace— Eelation  to  sin,  479-80;  Abundance 
of,  above  sin,  494;  wisdom,  and  judgments 
of  God,  501 ;  source  of  grace,  mercy,  and 
pity,  502. 

ece— Character  of,  in  time  of  the  Apostles, 
186. 

eeks— Their  •■  wisdom,"  21 ;  Results  on,  of 
the  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  66 ;  contact 
with  Jews,  66-7;  conversion  of  Greek 
Proselytes,  161;  their  violent  treatment 
of  Sosthene3  before  Gallio,  324. 

egory  of  Nazianzus — ids  Christian  educa- 
tion at  Athens,  313. 


Lbakkuk,  quoted  by  Paul,  464* 

Itgada  and  Hagadist,  33  et  seq. 

jji'acha  and  Halachist,  33  et  seq. 

Lllel  studied  by  Paul  when  a  boy,  25. 

jLathendom  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  186. 

Ibraism  and  Hellenism,  65  et  seq, 

Ibrew — Paul's  knowledge  of,  used  by  our 

I  Lord  in  Paul's  conversion,  10. 

Ibrews,  Epistle  to,  as  work  of  Apollos,  3. 

llena,  Queen — Her  protracted  vows,  429. 

tllenism  and  Hebraism,  65  et  seq. 

.rod  Agrippa—  His  character,  139;  impri- 
soned by  Tiberius,  released  by  Gains  ou 

.  his  accession  to  the  Empire,  and  appointed 

i  successor  as  Tetrarehto  Herod  Philip  and 

|  Lysanias,  139 ;  beginning  of  his  reign,  re- 
ception at  Alexandria,  139 ;  his  influence 
and  promotion,  174 ;    observance  of  the 

'  Mosaic  Law,  175 ;    slays  James — arrests 

I  Peter,  175-7  et  seq. ;  his  death,  179  et  seq, 

Irods  in  the  Acts,  734-8. 

"ilol — grandfather  of  Gamaliel,  25,  28,  73; 

|  The  seven  rules  of,  34 ;  dealing  with  bur- 

f  dcnsome  Mosaic  regulations,  39. 

My  Ghost,  Holy  Spirit  —  Promise  of,  to 
Apostles,  47 ;    Gift  of,  at  Pentecost,  52  j 

I  etfects  of  gift,  53, 

j>pfi— Its  power  unto  salvation,  its  relation 

•  to  faith,  4904. 

\m  and  Peace,  the  result  of  justification  by 
faith,  475-6. 

[mu  at  first  Pentecost,  after  gift  of  tongues. 

'-  57. 


>ni^m  (KonienJ  visited  by  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas, 212. 

)latry— Influence  of,  on  Jewish  and  other 
communities,  69. 

>ls— Meats  offered  to,  389,  391. 

jest  in  Corinthian  Church—  Paul's  dealing 
with,  383-9. 

fepiration.    (See  Verbal  Inspiration.) 

jimael— Thirteen  rules  of,  34. 

.;  ael— the  restoration  of,  500.    (See  Jews.)  -^ 

fachar,  High  Priest,  735. 

jttes,  son  of  Abennerig,  circumcised,   173, 


James  the  Greater,  his  death,  176. 

James  the  Less,  cause  for  his  respect  by  the 
people,  80  j  compared  with  Paul,  131 ;  con- 
vinced by  Paul  as  to  circumcision,  230 ; 
description  of,  239 ;  on  circumcision,  240 
et  seq. ;  error  in  his  view  of  Paul'awork, 
426 ;  with  elders  of  the  Church  receives 
Paul  at  Jerusalem,  522. 

Jason— Name  identical  with  Jesus,  14 ;  charts 
against  Jason  by  Jews  of  Thessalonica, 

Jerome,  St— Fragments  of  traditions  of  Paul, 
9;  on  Paul,  6«9;  compared  with  Paul, 
496. 

Jerusalem  —  crowd  at  first  Pentecost,  57 1 
birthplace  of  Christianity,  351;  its  dan- 
gers to  Paul,  444 ;  state  of  feeling  among 
Jews  at  time  of  proposal  r»f  James  ana 
elders  to  Paul,  527-8. 

Jesus  Christ  the  Lord— speaking  to  Paul  in 
Hebrew  at  his  conversion,  10  ;  His  notice 
of  beauties  of  nature  not  the  subject  of 
Paul's  language,  12 ;  name  identical  with 
Jason,  14 ;  love  manifested  in  His  death, 
risen,  glorified,  known  to  Paul  by  revela- 
tion, 42 ;  intercourse  with  disciples  after 
Eesurrection  not  continuous,  47 ;  promise 
of  Holy  Spirit  to  Apostles ;  power  of 
His  Eesurrection,  47;  His  Ascension, 
48;  His  mission  to  found  a  kingdom, 
81 ;  His  purposes  to  supersede  the 
Law  not  seen  in  His  observance  of  it, 
81 ;  significance  not  seen  at  the  time  of 
His  teaching  on  the  Sabbath,  81 ;  univer- 
sality of  spiritual  worship,  Ac,  81; 
fulfilled  the  Law  in  spiritualising  it,  81 ; 
as  Messiah,  an  offence  to  the  Jews,  hut 
still  that  which  Stephen  undertook  to 
prove,  83-4 ;  why  He  declared  Himself  to 
Paul  as  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth,"  111  j  all  in 
all  to  Paul,  114 ;  second  special  revelation 
to  Paul,  135 ;  deeper  meaning  underlying 
many  of  His  words,  150;  tradition  that 
twelve  years  was  the  limit  laid  down  by 
Him  for  abode  of  Hi3  disciples  in  Jeru- 
salem, 180 ;  light  to  Gentiles,  183 ;  errone- 
ous view  of  Him  by  Suetonius,  186 ;  the 
fundamental  conception  of  all  Christianity 
in  John  and  Paul,  724;  undivided,  385; 
object  of  all  preaching,  386 ;  the  only 
foundation,  387 ;  common  foundation  for 
Jew  and  Gentile,  456;  bond  of  human 
society,  456 ;  this  is  the  basis  of  all  Paul's 
epistles,  456 ;  Power  of  life  in,  490 ;  His 
sacrifice  and  exultation,  599,  600;  the 
Divine  Word  the  remedy  for  Phrygian 
mysticism,  &c,  in  the  Colossian  Chris- 
tians, 616 ;  as  judge,  732. 
Jews — as  persecutors  of  Paul,  5;  their  care 
for  youths  as  to  M  dubious  reading,"  22 ; 
marriage  customs,  25,  46,  95  ;  value  of  the 
Scriptures  among  them,  29 ;  their  litera- 
ture, 32-3;  vows,  40;  as  originators  of 
discord  among  Christians,  42  ;  underrating 
the  apostolic  dignity  of  Paul,  42;  cus- 
toms of  Christian  Jews  in  synagogues,  49  ; 
persecuting  the  apostles,  60  et  seq.;  the 
dispersion  of,  65  et  seq.;  result  of  the  dis- 
persion on  themselves  and  on  Greeks  and 
Eomans,  66  8;  result  of  contact  on  the 
Greeks,  66-7  j  violent  outbreaks,  67: 
causes  which  led   to    their   commercial 
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character,  69-70;  of  Alexandria,  their 
learning,  advance  in  literature,  more  en- 
lightened than  the  Rabbis  of  Jerusalem  as 
to  the  purposes  of  God's  gifts,  70-2: 
change  of  language  on  dispersion,  ana 
results  of  rant-act  with  Aryan  race,  71: 
ordinances  to  prohibit  relations  with 
heathen,  and  bloodehed  resulting  from 
them,  73-4  ;  their  Greek  names,  75";  their 
Messianic  hopes,  83;  their  reverence  for 
Moseg,  85  ;  infuriated  at  Stephen's  view 
of  the  law  of  Moses,  86 ;  not  naturally 
persecutors,  96 ;  the  forbearance  of  the 
Christian  Jews  of  Borne  to  Gentiles 
when  Paul  wrote  hi3  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  452  ;  of  Damascus — their  feeling 
towards  Christians  —  their  reception  of 
Paul's  proa-  king,  126-7 ;  their  scours  inga  of 
Paid.  127  ;  relief  at  death  of  Tiberius, 
138 ;  allegiance  to  Gains,  138;  how  re- 
garded hi  Alexandria — barbarities  prac- 
tised on  thero,  139 — 141  ;  contributions  for 
brethren  in  Judaea,  172;  Jewish  Christians 
helped  by  Gentiles  in  return  for  spiritual 
wealth,  172 ;  of  Antioch  in  Syria,  181 ;  con- 
ditions on  which  alone  they  could  accept 
Christianity,  184 ;  two  Jews  (Paul  and 
Barnabas)  on  a  journey  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  world,  188  ;  of  Cyprus,  and 
of  Salamis,  195 ;  their  lectionary,  207 ; 
jealousy  of  tha  Jew3  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia, 
against  the  Gentiles  at  Paul's  preaching, 
211 ;  Paul  r-toned  at  Lystra  by  Jews  of 
Antioch  and  Iconium,  217 ;  their  hatred 
of  Paul,  218;  their  hatred  of  Paul  and 
Cbrist,  290;  disturbance  caused  by  them 
against  Paul  at  Thessalonica,  291  et  seq. ; 
belief  of  Jews  of  Bercea,  293 ;  Paul's  inter- 
course with,  and  teaching  of  the  Jews  of 
Athens,  302 ;  Paul's  complaints  of  the  Jews 
of  Corinth,  321 ;  their  animosity  against 
Christians,  even  to  bringing  false  accusa- 
tions against  them,  323 ;  of  Thessalonica, 
331 ;  their  calumnies  against  Paul,  331 ; 
their  persecution  of  Paul,  332 ;  scourgings 
715-7;  Hatred  of,  in  classical  antiquity, 
719-20 ;  of  Ephesus,  361 ;  their  opposi- 
tion to  Paul,  361 ;  introduced  into  Rome 
by  Pompey,  445 ;  his  treatment  of  them, 
445;  useless  as  slaves,  445;  consequent 
emancipation,  446  ;  multiply  and  flourish, 
448;  cause  of  their  position  in  the  world, 
446;  attempts  of  Sejanns  and  Claudius  to 
eject  them  from  Rome,  446 ;  Seneca's  ac- 
count of  the  Jews  in  Eome,  446 ;  convicted 
by  Paul  of  the  same  sin  as  the  Gentiles, 
in  forsaking  and  denying  their  God,  467 
et  seq.;  equally  redeemed  with  the  Gen- 
tiles, but  their  hope  vain  while  on  wrong 
foundation,  492;  Rejection  of,  from  pri- 
vileges, 495 ;  Love  of  Paul  for,  496 ;  not 
naturally,  but  spiritually  alone,  heirs  of 
the  promises,  497 ;  their  want  of  faith  in 
rejection  of  the  Gospel,  498-9 ;  their  rejec- 
tion by  their  God  neither  entire  nor  final, 
499-500  j  their  restoration,  500 ;  their  pro- 
tection by  Roman  law,  504  j  their  plot 
against  Paul's  life,  511;  causes  of  their 
plot,  511 ;  its  discovery  and  prevention, 
511 ;  customs  as  to  Nazarite  vows,  and 
proposal  of  elders  at  Jerusalem  to  Paul, 
523-4;  disposition  at  time  of  Paul's  fifth 
visit  to  Jerusalem,  various  outbreaks,  528 
U  seq. ;    of    Ephesus,  outbreak  against 


Paul,  531  et  seq. ;  charge  against  Paul 
defiling  the  temple,  531  ct  seq.  ;  Divisi 
among,  at  Paul's  answer  as  to  the  real 
rection,  543;  contest  with  the  Greeks 
xna«  ket-places  of  Cccsarca.  551-3 ;  edict 
banishment  by  Claudius,  579  ;  their  to 
to  Paul's  appeal  to  Csjsar,  579;  Niun! 
of,  in  Rome,  580;  they  hear  Paul,  Si 
influence  ana  trade  at  Rome,  585-6. 

Joel,  Fulfilment  of  prophecy  of,  at  Pcntecoi 
54 

John  —  As  a  "son  of  thunder,"  1 ;  impw 
of  individuality  on  Church,  1 ;  Marcyrdi 
or'  lire,  his  miracles,  .r.0;  description 
Rome  in  Apocalypse,  186;  convinced 
Paul  on  circumcision,  230 ;  compared  % 
Paul,  723-4. 

John  and  Peter—Two  chief  apostles,  1; 
fore   the  chief   priest?,  60;    their  kao 
ledge  of  the  mind  of  Christ,  721. 

John  Mark.     (See  Mark.) 

Jonathan,  High  Piiest  at  death  of  Stephj 
88,  93. 

Jose o  a,  the  Levite  of  Cyprus— his  early  r« 
tions  with  Paul,  132. 

Joseph  BarRabba*,  surnamed  Justu3— chos 
with  Matthias  at  election  of  an  apoai 
49. 

Joseph  us  —  his  allusion  to  death  of  He 
Agrippa,  179. 

Journevs— Apostolical,  of  Paul.  (See  A 
tolicah) 

Juda  Hakkadosh,  Rabbi,  and  the  Empe 
Antoninus;  43  j. 

Judaisers,  Judaisiug  Teachers  —  Judaisu 
Paul's  controversy  with,  in  2  Corintnii 
Galat!an3,  and  Romans,  406 ;  success 
undoing  Paul's  work  in  Antioch,  Coriri 
and  Galatia,  hence  Episcl;  to  Galatia 
425-6;  their  charges^  o gainst  Paul,  4 
circumcision  the  ground  of  their  cont 
tion  with  Paul,  428 ;  their  motive  in 
fending  circumcision,  430  ;  their  hostij 
at  Jerusalem  dangerous  to  Paul,  444. 

Judas  Iscariot— his  fall  by  sin  and  his  I 
49  ;  antitype  of  Ahitophel,  49. 

Jude,  misapprehension  of  his  Epistle,  726, 

Judgment,  Paul  on,  732. 

Julian,  attempt  to  substitute  the  term  "  IS 
rene  "  for  "  Christian,"  169. 

Julius  (Centurion)— his  judicial  impartial 
323  ;  placed  in  charge  of  Paul  to  take 
to  Rome,  561  et  seq. ;  gives  up  his  chi 
of  Paul,  577. 

Julius  Caesar,  his  protection  of  the  Jc 
504. 

Justification  by  faith.    (See  Faith.) 

Juvenal,  his  description  of  Rome,  187.   I 


Kephas.    (See  Peter.) 

Kingdom  of  God— erroneous  ideas  of,  8 

foundation  of,  Christ's  mission,  81  j  d*jf 

tion  of,  507. 
Konieh.    (See  Iconium.) 


L. 


Languages.     (See  Tongues.) 

Last  Supper,  Upper  room  of,  48, 181. 

Law — The  righteousness   of,   and  what 
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jnded  on  it,  36 ;  its  248  commands  and 
5  prohibitions ,  37;  Oral,  nullity  of,  37; 
*  traditions  and  glosses  injuiious,  37-9; 
inurements  before  God,  3S-9:  require- 
ents  impossible  for  man  to  satisfy,  39 ; 
ypocrisy  in  observance  of,  39  ;  of  Moses, 
ir  Lord's  explanation  oi  its  destiny,  85 ; 
se,  objects,  and  end  Pi,  478,  651 ;  its  posi- 
on  in  the  scheme  of  salvation,  480  et  seq.  ; 
by  not  justifying,  482;  multiplying 
•ausgressions,  482-3;  difference  between 

stification  by  the  Law  and  justification 
r  faith,  485;    position  further  defined, 
57 ;  illustration  from  marriage,  487 ;  its 
lation  to  sin,  4S8  et  seq. 
mary,  Jewish,  207. 
Kter,  566. 

orcia,  23. 

-overcoming  death,  479-80;    in   Christ, 
K) ;  its  power,  490. 
md  Eunice  visited  by  Paul,  258. 
inus  on  the  style  of  Paul,  15,  689. 

( ^)£&  Tgsus  ^ 
-John,  the  Apostle  of,  1 ;   infinite  love 
f  God  the  solution  of  predestinarian  diffi- 
ilties,  494;  the  debt  of  all,  505.     (See 
harity. ) 

Feasts,  51;  held  with  closed  doors,  99- 
00.     (See  Agapoe.) 
n,  his  relation  to  Gallio,  321. 

on  Christianity,  721. 
— possible  errors  and  minute  exactness, 
4 ;  not  professing  to  give  a  complete  bio- 
Taphy  of  Paul,  116;  Paul's  companion 
rom  Troas  on  second  Apostolic  journeys, 
71 ;  his  fidelity  to  him,  271 ;  antecedents 
nd  history — Ms  character  as  physician, 
nd  in  his  relation  to  Paul,  272 ;  with  Paul 
,t  Philippi,  511;  his  companion  on  his 
oyage  to  Rome,  563 ;  as  historian  of  the 
apostles,  647 ;  abrupt  ending  of  the  Acts 
ot  explained,  647-8;  his  faithfulness  to 
*aul  in  his  imprisonment,  670. 
er,  Martin,  compared  with  Paul,  2,  431, 
96 ;  Opinion  of,  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  456. 
a— baptised,  276;  entertains  Paul,  276; 
nd  friends  at  Philippi,  their  care  for  Paul 
i  his  imprisonment  at  Eome,  594. 
is—his  judicial  impartiality,  823;  pro- 
ecting  Paul  by  his.  soldier-like  energy, 
04 ;  rescues  Paul  from  the  Jews  in  the 
temple,  533 ;  his  error  about  Paul,  533 ; 
ermits  Paul  to  speak  to  the  Jews,  534 ; 
nformed  by  Paul's  nephew  of  plot  of  the 
Lews  to  take  Paul's  life — rescues  him — 
nd  sends  him  from  Jerusalem  to  Csssa- 
ea,  544  et  seq. 

ra— visited  by  Paul  and  Barnabas,  214  ; 
Paul's  sufferings  there  rewarded  by  his 
lonversion  of  Timothy,  217 :  visited  again 
>X  Paul,  25a 

M. 

Bdonia— Influx  of  Jews  and  Greeks,  but 

without    mixing   with   each   other,    67; 

lirisited  by    Paul    on    second    apostolic 

[Journey,  273  et  seq.}  position  of  women 

in,  276-7. 

Iba,  in  connection  with  Paul's  shipwreck, 
1571-3. 

I:— Three  great  epochs  in  the  religious 
Bhistory  of,  476 ;  four  phases  of,  4S3 ;  not 
Winder  the  law  but  under  grace,  4S3. 


"Man  of  Sin,"  726-9. 

Manaen  (Menahem),  foster-brother  of  Herod 
Antipas,  182. 

Manuscripts — Chief  uncial  MSS  of  the  Acts 
of  fcfee  A  nestles  and  the  Epistles  of  Sb. 
Paul,  730-1. 

Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  on  Christianity. 
721. 

Mark— interpreter  to  St.  Peter,  55 ;  com. 
panion  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  181,  194; 
relationship  to  Barnabas,  201 ;  leaves 
Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Perga,  202 ;  as 
the  cause  of  Reparation  between  Paul 
and  Barnaba3,  251 ;  result  to  him  of  the 
difference  between  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
256 ;  again  welcomed  by  Paul  as  a  fellow- 
labourer,  256. 

Marriage — Age  for,  and  customs  among 
Jews,  25,  46,  95;  Rabbinical  injunction 
to  marry  young,  46;  in  reference  to  Paul, 
46;  Paul's  view  of  marriage  and  virginity 
as  given  to  the  Corinthian  Church,  391. 

Mary,  the  mother  of  our  Lord— Worship  of, 
in  Cyprus,  197.         v 

Mary,  owner  of  the  house  in  which  was  the 
upper  chamber  in  which  the  Apostles 
met,  and  possibly  in  which  the  Last 
Supper  had  taken  place,  181. 

Masters  and  Servants — Mutual  duties,  657. 

Matthias  chosen  an  Apostle,  49,  50. 

Meat  and  other  food,  Paul's  rules  as  to  the 
use  of,  505-6. 

Melancthon's  opinion  of  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  456. 

Melita.    (See  Malta.) 

Menahem.     (See  Manaen.) 

Mercy,  Vessels  of,  498. 

Messiah— Rabbinical  idea  of  conditions  of  Hi3 
coming,  37  ;  fulfilling  many  prophecies,  S5. 

Miletus,  Paul's  interview  at,  with  elders  of 
the  Church  of  Ephesus,  515. 

Miracles  wrought  by  Apostles,  59, 60, 148,  192, 
199,  214. 

Mishna— rules  for  marriages,  46 ;  marriage  the 
first  of  its  613  precepts,  45. 

Missionary  journeys  of  Paul.  (See  Apos- 
tolical.) 

Mnason  entertains  Paul  at  Jerusalem,  521. 

M  nastic  life  compared  with  Pharisaism,  36. 

Monobazus,  King  of  Adiabene,  and  his  family, 
173. 

Monobazus,  son  of  Abennerig  and  Helena, 
circumcised,  429. 

Mosaic  Law.     (See  Law.) 

Moses— Jewish  reverence  for,  85 ;  his  claim 
on  mankind,  85-6;  Relation  of  Paul  to, 
before  and  after  his  conversion  respec- 
tively, 120  ;  his  marriage,  183. 

Mount  of  Olives,  scene  of  our  Lord's  Ascen- 
sion, 47. 

N. 

"Nazarene"— Julian's  attempt  to  get  this 
word  substituted  for  "  Christian,"  169. 

Nazarenes  and  Ebionites,  725. 

Nazarite  vows,  Jewish  customs  as  to,  ana 
proposal  of  elders  at  Jerusalem  to  Paul, 

Nero— Points  with,  in  Paul's  favour,  561 ;  per- 
secutiosi,  585,  668;  the  direction  of  his 
influence  ati  Rome,  5S7-8;  his  govern- 
m  nt,  66S ;  Paul  before  Nero,  671  et  seq.  \ 
his  character,  072- 
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New  Testament.    (See  Testament.) 

Nicodemus  as  a  Pharisee,  26. 

Nicolas— Significance  of  his  appointment  as  a 
deacon,  75 ;  evidence  connecting  him  with 
the  Nicolaitans  insufficient.  75. 


O. 

Offertory,  Paul  on  the,  414,  419,  420, 421,  444. 

Old  Testament.     (See  Testament.) 

Olives,  Mount  of.    (See  Mount  of  Olives.) 

Onesimus — Visit  to  Paul  and  conversion,  58  j 
subject  of  Paul's  Epistle  to  Philemon, 
608;  his  offence  and  its  legal  conse- 
quences, 623  et  seq. 

Onesiphorus — his  search  for  Paul  and  visits  to 
him  in  prison  at  Eome,  666-7 ;  his  kindness 
to  Paul,  670. 

Oral  Law.     (See  Law.) 

Our  Lord — our  Redeemer — our  Saviour.  {See 
Jesus.) 


Paganism  and  its  results,  466. 

Paphos,  Soothsayers  of,  198. 

Paraclete.     (See  Holy  Ghost.) 

Parchments  and  hooks  of  Paul  at  Troas,  21, 
681  et  seq. 

Parthenon  dedicated  to  Virgin  Mary,  313. 

Pascal,  antecedents  of,  and  compared  with 
Paul,  3. 

Passover,  Upper  room  of,  48,  181. 

Pastoral  Epistles,  Paul's  genuineness  of,  664, 
743. 

Paul  —  Apostolical  journeys  of  (see  Apos- 
tolical) ;  Apostle  of  Progress,  1 ;  "in 
deaths  oft,"  1 ;  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  2 ; 
teacher  of  justification  by  faith,  2 ;  under 
God  the  founder  of  Christendom,  2 ;  value 
of  his  Epistles,  2 ;  power  of  his  writings, 
2,  3 ;  his  character,  2-4 ;  antecedents  and 
life  compared  with  those  of  Luther,  "Wes- 
ley, and  others;  antecedents  compared 
with  those  of  other  Apostles,  3,  7;  his 
education,  3,  7;  his  history  gathered 
from  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  hut  frag- 
mentary, 5, 6 ;  genuineness  of  his  Epistles, 
4-6;  his  account  of  his  own  sufferings, 
compulsory,  5;  sufficiency  for  materials 
of  his  life  and  character,  7 ;  undesigned 
coincidences  in  his  Epistles,  7 ;  "  Paul 
the  aged,"  7,  8 ;  birthplace  and  boyhood, 
8  et  seq.  ;  parentage  and  descent,  9, 
20 ;  power  in  his  nationality,  9,  20 ; 
languages  known  to  him,  9, 10 ;  languages 
in  which  he  spoke,  10  ;  his  inner  life,  11, 
12 ;  unobservant  of  such  beauties  of  nature 
as  were  frequently  mentioned  by  our 
Lord,  12 ;  early  impressions  at  Tarsus,  13  j 
influencing  causes  of  his  trade,  13;  in- 
fluence of  his  trade  on  his  character,  14 ; 
his  parents,  14 ;  their  privileges  as  Roman 
citizens  inherited  by  him,  14 ;  his  kinsmen, 
15 ;  his  education  under  Gamaliel,  15 ;  a 
Hebraist,  though  writing  in  Greek,  15; 
Longinus*  criticisms  on  his  style,  15; 
Cilicisms  in  his  style,  16;  influence  on 
him  of  his  residence  in  Tarsus,  16  et  seq. ; 
his  preference  of  folly  with  God  over  the 
wisdom  of  heathendom,  19 ;  not  o,f  Hellenic 
culture,  his  style  peculiar  and  his  Greek 
provincial,  his  thoughts  Syriac,  his  dia- 


lectic method  Rabbinic,   21;   his  boc 
and  parchments  at  Troas,  21,  681  et  s* 
those  books,  not  Greek  literature,  21 
acquaintance  with  Greek  literature, 
classic    quotations    and     allusions, 
Roman  citizenship,  23-4;  scourginga, 
Roman  citizenship  not  inconsistent  \ 
Jewish   descent,  24;    early  studies, 
claims  to  be  a  Pharisee,  26  ;  knowledge 
the  Old  Testament,  quoting  the  LX 
27;  value  to  him  of  Gamaliel's  teachb 
28;   his  views  of  inspiration,  28;   use 
the    Old    Testament    and    of    Scriptu; 
generally,  28-9 ;  his  style  of  argument 
Jews,  29;   as  Hebrew  and  Hellenist, 
endeavours  to  keep  the  Law,  37  ;  miso 
ception  of  the  Oral  Law,  37  ;  extent  of 
obedience  to  the  Law,  38  ;  early  anxiefc 
38-9  ;  compared  with  Luther,  Bunyan, « 
Johu  Newton,  40 ;  early  inward  strugg] 
40-1 ;   saw  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  41 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  i 
faith,  43 ;  not  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time 
our  Lord's  ministry  and  crucifixion— hi 
ence  on  him  of  Stephen's  dying  words, 
97 ;  his  marriage,  4-4-6 ;  early  dealing  w 
the  infant  Church,  47 ;  cause  for  hi3  hat 
by  the  people,  80 ;  his  part  in  the  disp- 
with  Stephen  in  the  Synagogue  <iM 
Libertines,  82  ;  his  feelings  on  listening 
him,  82  ;  holding  the  clothes  of  those  * 
stoned  Stephen,  94 ;  aged  thirty  years 
Stephen's    martyrdom,    95;    member 
the  Sanhedrin,  and  so  a  married  m 
95;     his    fury    against    Christians, 
even   under-rated   as   a   persecutor^ 
his  confession  of  erring  obstinacy  in  p 
secuting  the  Church,  98 ;   under  perse 
jiion,  99;    his  commission  for  Damasc 
i4QU",  reflections  on  his  way  to  Damascu 
conversion,  101-9  ;  inward  struggles,  10c 
knowledge  that  he  had  been  spoken  to 
his  God,  109;  result  of  having  seen 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  109, 110 ;  his  blindni 
109 ;  the  two  accounts  of  his  conversi 
111-12;  immediately  after  his  conversi 
led  blind  into  Damascus,  113  ;  entry  i| 
and  departure  from  Damascus,  113  j 
ginal  mission  to  Damascus,  114 ;  his  c 
version  as  an  evidence  of  Christiani 
114;    Christ  all  in  all  to  him,  and 
witness  to  Christ,  114 ;   a  preacher  of 
cross  and  the  Crucified,  115  ;  a  Nazarc 
115 ;  the  training  necessary  for  his  gr 
work,  117 ;  retirement  into  Arabia- 
need  of  retirement,  116-17 ;  source  of 
Apostleship,  118 ;  frame  of  mind  after 
conversion,  118-19 ;   his  relation  to  Mo 
and  Mosaism,  120;    his  "thorn   iM 
flesh"  here  called  "stake  in  the  fles 
121  et  seq.;   traces  of  his  "stake  in 
flesh,"  122  et  seq. ;  object  of  his  "  stak<i 
the  flesh,"  125 ;  return  to  and  preach 
at  Damascus,  125  et  seq. ;  how  his  proa 
ing  was  received  by  the  Jews  of  Damasc 
126 ;  scourged  by  the  Jews,  127 ;  eso 
from  Damascus,  128 ;  journey  from  * 
mascus  to  Jerusalem,  and  reception  th( 
128-30;  meeting  with  Peter  at  Jerusal< 
130;    compared  with   James,  131;   ea 
relations  with  Joseph,  Mark,  and  Bar 
bas,  132-4 ;  early  trials,  135 ;  twice  seen 
by  Barnabas  for  the  work  of  Christian] 
134, 102 ;  his  recognition  by  the  Apost 
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through  Barnabis,   134;   early  ministry, 
perils,  escapes— sueondjvjsioiLQjLa,  mission 
trom  the  Lord  JesUs  to  the  Gentiles,  134 
et  *eq.  ;  again  at  Tarsus,  136 ;  shipwrecks, 
136;    as  Apostle   of   the   Gentiles.   145; 
influence  in  Church  advancement  of  Paul, 
Stephen,   and  Philip,  respectively,   161  j 
supplying  the  he'p  needed  by  Barnabas— 
with  Barnabas  at  Anti  jch  in  Syria — their 
joint    work    begun,    162;     preaching    at 
Antioch  in  Syria  and   its  results,  166  et 
seq. ;    separated   with    Barnabas    by  the 
Iloly  Spirit  for  the  work  of  converting 
(the  world,  188;  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
188;    first    Apostolic   journey,    189,    219; 
description  of  Paul,   191-2;    strikes  Ely- 
|mas  blind,   199;    his  miracles,   199,  214; 
a   widower    ami    childless,    192;    defects 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  his  gifts, 
192-3;  at  Cyprus,  195  et  seq,  ;  at  Salainis, 
196-7  ;  reason  for  change  in  his  name,  200; 
Mark  leaves  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Perga, 
|202  ;  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  204-5 ;  preaches 
there,  207 ;  results,  210-11 ;   there  also,  on 
rejection  of    the    Gospel    by    the    Jews, 
jturns  to  the  Gentiles,  211  ;   at  Iconium, 
212;    preaches  at   Iconium,  213;  results, 
itl3  et  seq. ;  at  Lystra,  214  ;  Paul  preaches, 
214 ;  heals  a  cripple,  214 ;  taken  for  gods, 
214-15;    disclaim  the  honours  offered  to 
ithem,  215-16;  stoned  by  Jews  at  Lystra, 
217  j  converts  Timothy,  217 ;  with  Barna- 
bas leaves  Lystra,  218;   at  Derbe,  218; 
work  and  success,  218  ;  Gaius  and  other 
friends   and  converts,  218;  return  from 
Derbe  to  Antioch  in  Syria,  completing 
first  Apostolic  journey,  219;   results    of 
first  Apostolic  journey,  221 ;   convictions 
fcfter  first  Apostolic  journey,  221-2;   con- 
jcious    of    special    mission    to    Gentiles, 
223-4;  with  Barnabas  goes  to  Jerusalem 
Mi  question   of  circumcision,   228;    con- 
certs Titus  who  goes  with  him  to  Jeru- 
salem, 229;   convinces  John,  Peter,  and 
James  on   circumcision   as  unnecessary, 
J30 ;  zeal  for  poor  of  Church  at  Jerusalem, 
231 ;  circumcises  Timothy,  232 ;  Nazarite 
now,  235  ;  with  Peter  at  Antioch  in  Syria, 
217  et  seq.  ;  his  prominence  as  a  guide  of 
she  Church,  247 ;  influence  at  Antioch, 
inhere  he  is  joined  by  Silas,  247 ;  rebukes 
Peter   for   change    of    bearing    towards 
Sentiles,  250  et  seq. ;  result  of  rebuke  on 
?eter,  252  et  seq. ;  dispute  with  Barnabas 
U9  to  the  companionship  of  Mark,  254; 
leparation,  251 ;  mutual  loss  to  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  though  friendship  not  broken, 
154 ;  the  welcome  of  Mark  again  as  fellow- 
abourer,     256,    681 ;     second    Apostolic 
aarney,  256-353 ;  visits  Churches  of  Syria 
md  Cilicia,  Tarsus,  Derbe,  and  Lystra, 
157  et  seq. ;  love  for  Timothy,  259 ;  love 
or  L«    churches,  259 ;    circumcision    of 
Timothy  and  Titus,  261  ;    goes  through 
*hrygia  and  Galatia,  262  ;  visits  Iconium, 
$t\  Antioch  and  Pisidia,  262 ;  visits  Jews 
>n  Eurine,  Galatia,  and  results,  263 ;   ill- 
tess  in  Galatia,  261  et  seq. ;  cause  of  illness, 
66;  kindness  of  Galatians,  265-6;  founds 
hurches  in  Galatia,  268 ;  visits  Bithynia, 
>oas,  Alexandria,  269  et  seg. ;  «*eets  with 
mke,  271 ;   Luke's  fidelity  to  him,  271 ; 
akes  Luke  with  him  from  Troas,  271 ;  in 
relations,  with  Luk-S*  £72  r  at  Fhilippi, 


274  et  seq. ;  ministry  at  Phihppi,  276  ;  bap* 
tises  Lydia  of  Thyatira,  276 ;  lodges  with 
Lydia,  276 ;  reason  for  accepting  pecu- 
niary aid  from  Philippi  only  of  all  his 
churches,  276  ;  his  fellow-worker3  at  Phi- 
lippi, 277;  casts  out  spirit  of  divination 
from  possessed  damsel,  278-9;  anger  of 
owners,  279 ;  charge  against  Paul  and 
Silas,  279  ;  imprisoned  and  scourged, 
281-2  ;  conversion  and  baptism  of  jailor, 
283-4 ;  fear  of  the  magistrate*,  284 ;  Paul 
and  Silas  leave  Philippi,  285;  leave  Luke 
behind  them,  2S5  et  seq.  ;  at  Thessalonica, 
286  ;  poverty  when  there,  287  ;  ministry 
there,  288  ;  preaches  Christ  in  synagogue, 
288 ;  believers  chiefly  among  the  Gentiles, 
288;  Epistles  to  the  Tbessalonians,  289 
et  seq.  ;  dangers,  291 ;  hatred  of  Paul  by 
the  Jews,  290;  in  concealment,  292; 
escape  from  Thessalonica,  292-3 ;  with 
Silas  leaves  Thessalonica  for  Beroca,  293; 
Athens,  295  et  seq. ;  his  feelings  at  Athens, 
296,  300 ;  intercourse  with  the  Jews  of 
Athens,  302  ;  altar  to  the  Unknown  God, 
301 ;  preaches  at  Athens,  304  ;  result,  305 
et  seq. ;  view  of,  in  society,  305 ;  answers 
questions  of  the  Athenians,  306  ;  declares7 
true  God  and  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  308-311;  tact  in  addressing  Athe- 
nians, 309 ;  leaves  Athens,  312 ;  apparent 
failure,  312 ;  germ  of  victory  in  all  his 
apparent  failures, '312-13  ;  at  Corinth,  314 j 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  and  Thessa- 
lonians,  315;  grief  at  the  wickedness  of 
Corinth,  316  et  seq.  ;  will  accept  nothing 
from  the  Corinthians  lest  it  be  used  as  a 
handle,  317  ;  relation  to  Aquila  and  Pris- 
cilla,  317  ;  works  as  a  tent-maker,  318 ; 
joined  by  Silas  and  Timotheus,  318;  re- 
ceives contributions  from  Philippian 
Christians,  318 ;  founds  Church  at  Corinth, 
319-20;  complaints  of  Paul  by  Jews  of 
Corinth,  322 ;  not  allowed  by  Gallio  to 
defend  himself,  322  ;  dismissed  by  Gallio, 
322-3 ;  his  supposed  correspondence  with 
Seneca,  spurious,  325;  writes  1  Thess., 
probably  his  earliest  Epistle,  325  ;  account 
of  1  Thess.,  325  et  seq. ;  his  intense  feelings 
conveyed  in  his  writings,  326  ;  anxiety  as 
to  reception  and  result  of  his  Epistles, 
827;  salutation  and  introduction  in 
Epistles,  328 ;  thankfulness  on  behalf  of 
Thessalonian  Christians  in  1  Thess.,  329, 
830 ;  dangers  at  Thessalonica  and  Philippi, 
330-1 ;  calumnies  from  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
331 ;  answer  to  Thessalonian  calumnies  in 
his  life  and  disinterestedness,  331 ;  taking 
nothing  from  them,  331 ;  persecution  by 
the  Jews,  332;  joy  in  the  Christians  of 
Thessalonica,  333;  visit  of  Timothy  to 
Thessalonica,  333 ;  his  report  of  the  faith 
which  he  finds  thare,  333;  enjoins  prac- 
tical Christian  duties  on  the  Tbessa- 
lonians, 333-5 ;  on  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  335  et  seq.;  corrects  error  and  sloth 
caused  by  idea  of  day  of  the  Lord  as  near 
at  hand,  340 ;  account  of  2  Tbessalonians, 
540  et  seq.  ;  view  of  day  of  the  Lord,  341 ; 
object  in  2  Thessalonians,  343 ;  stay  at 
Corinth,  351  ;  at  Ephesus,  352,  354  et  seq.; 
In  his  character  as  a  Jew,  352  ;  his  tem- 
porary Nazarite  vow  and  its  conditions, 
851-2  ;  preaches  Christ  at  Ephesns,  B52 ; 
goes    to   Jerusalem    for   the   Fourth    liiu«, 
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853 ;  his  four  visits  enumerated,  353 ;  end 
of  second  Apostolio  journey,   353 ;   recep- 
tion at  Jerusalem,  353;    third    Apostolic 
journey,   354-521 ;    goes  again  to  Antioch 
and  again  visits' Churches  of  Fhrygia  and 
Galatia,  354 ;  peril  at  E.phesus.  3fift  :  testi- 
mony to  Apolros,  362  ;  labours  at  Ephesus, 
367;  withdraws  his  disciples  from  Jews  of 
Ephesus,  and  disputes  daily  in  the  school 
of  Tyrannus,  363;   success  at    Ephesus, 
363;    r2ril--0"thr^K    fft   Ephesus   from, 
worshipnera  oLJlnuaa,  371  et  seq.;  leaves 
Ephesus,  375;   joined  hy  two  Ephesians, 
Tychicus  and  Trophimus,  375  ;  care  for 
Corinthian  Churches,  376-7  ;    distress  _  at 
news  oT  Church  from  Corinth,  380  ;  begins 
1  Corinthians,   38 1;    decJnTfitiOQ    tp~tlifl 
Coj^athjaiui..nf   purpose -of  his  mission*. 
385 ;  declares  doctrine  of  crucified  Saviour, 
385;  exhorts  to  unity  in  Christ,  3S6 ;  con- 
demns'Tlivisions  in  the  Church,  387 ;  warns 
against  false  teachers,  387 ;  case  of  incest 
h?  Corinthian  Church,  388;  on  chastity, 
389-391 ;   meat  offered  to  idols,  391 ;   re- 
surrection   of    the    dead,    398-400;    on 
marriage  and  virginity,  390-1 ;    his  own 
struggles,   392 ;   examples  of  those   who 
have  fallen    through    want  of  self-disci- 
pline, 392 ;  on  the  head  covered  or  un- 
covered   at  prayer,    394;    condemnation 
of  practices    in    Corinth   at  the   Lords 
supper,    394;    on    charity,    396    et   seq.; 
leaves    Ephesus    for    Troas,    and    goes 
thence    (in   consequence   of    a    vision) 
to  Macedonia,  401;    subjects  of  several 
Epistles,  403;  self-defence  to  the  Corin- 
thians, 403  et  seq.,  408  et  seq.  ;  controversy 
(in  three  phases)  with  Judaism  in  2  Corin- 
thians, Galatians,  and  Romans,  406;  source 
and  vindication  of   his  authority  as  an 
Apostle,  407  et  seq. ;    character   of   his 
preaching  described  by  himselt,  411 et  seq. ; 
his  ministry  a  ministry  of  reconciliation, 
413;   himself  an  ambassador  for  Christ, 

413  •  no  burden  to  the  Corinthians,  414 ; 
the  plainness  of  speech,  indignation  and 
irony,  and  yet  meekness  and  gentleness 
of  2  Corinthians,  from  end  of  Chapter  ix., 

414  et  seq. ;  warning  against  false  teachers 
416-17 ;  his  own  labours  and  perils,  417  et 
seq. :  visions  and  revelations,  418  et  seq. ; 
not  burdensome  to  Corinthian  Church, 
but  caught  them  with  guile,  419 ;  route 
and  work  in  Macedonia,  420  et  seq. ;  pledge 
to  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem,  421 ;  leaves 
Macedonia  and  returns  to  Corinth,  4<w ; 
his  companions,  422-3 ;  absence  of  infor- 
mation as  to  his  intercourse  with  the 
Church  at  Corinth  on  his  return  thither, 
424-5 ;  ground  for  inferring  his  success  m 
dealing  with  Corinthian  difficulties,  425  ; 
his  inmost  thoughts  revealed  in  Galatians 
and  Romans,  425;  grief  at  success  of 
Judaising  teachers  at  Antioch  and  Corinth, 
and  in  Galatia,  425-6;  hence  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians,  426:  charges  against  him 
by  Judaising  teachers,  and  his  replies, 
427 ;  resistance  of  those  who  advocate  the 
necessity  for  circumcision,  428  et  seq.; 
compared  with  Luther,  431 ;  Apostolic 
authority  first  vindicated  in  Epistle  to 
Galatians,  432;  determination  to  go  to 
Jerusalem  through  whatever  danger,  and 
afterwards  to  Rome,  444 ;  his  faith  in  ys 


God,  444-5 ;   doubts  as  to  accounts  of  ofa 

martyrdom,    448 ;     in   his    character   oi 

deserter  of  Judaism,  and  defender  of  th< 

spiritual  seed  of  Abraham  only  as  the  true 

Israel    of    God,    458;     interpretation  o 

Habakkuk  on  life  by  faith,  4G4;  cause  o 

some  logical  defects  in  his  statements 

470 ;     objections    to    his    arguments   ii 

Romans,  484 ;  his  use  of  different  method 

in  argument,  484  ;  apparent  contradiction 

in  his  writings,  485 ;  only  jealous  for  th 

truth,  486-7  ;  indifference  to  apparently  i] 

logical  reasons  in  Ids  teaching,  487;  metho- 

in  enforcing  truth  compared  with  thfl 

of  Luther,  Jerome,  and  others,  496 ;  grit 

for  hardness  of  heart,  496 ;  love  for  th 

Jews,  496 ;  protected  by  the  Roman  in 

partiality  of   Gallio,  Lysias,  Felix,  an 

Festus,  504 ;    plot  of  Jews   against  h 

life,  510;  Sosipater,  Aristarchus,  Secui 

dus,  Gaius,  Timotheus,  Tychicus,  Tropb 

mas,  and  Luke,  his  companions,  511 ;  I 

Philippi,  511 ;  at  Troas,  511  et  seq. ;  voyaj 

by  Lesbos,  Chios,  Samcs,  and  Trogylliu 

to  Miletus,  514-15  ;  interview  with  tfl 

elders  of  the  Ephesian  Church  at  Miletu 

515-17;  voyage  from  Miletus  by  Cos,  Cnid 

Rhodes.  Patara,and  Cyprus.to  Tyre>  51?::. 

at  Tyre,  519 ;  visits  Philip  the  Evangeh 

at  Csesarea,  519;  fifth  visit  to  Jerusalem 

and  end  of  the  third  Apostolic  journe 

521 ;  reception  by  James  and  elders  of  t 

Church  at  Jerusalem— their  proposal 

him,  522-4;  does  as  James  and  elders  p] 

posed  to  him  as  to  Nazarite  vows,  527 ;  o\ 

break  of  the  Jews  in  the  temple  agaii 

him,  531;  charged  by  the  Jews  with  defili 

the  Temple,  531 ;  rescued  by  Lysias  fn 

the  Jews  in  the  Temple,  533;  address 

the  Jews  after  their  outrage  on  him  in  t 

Temple,  534-5;  order  to  scourge  hir 

declares  himself  a  Roman  citizen,  536 

before  the  Sanhedrin— his  treatment 

the  High  Priest— his  protest— his  defer 

538  et  seq. ;  encouraged  by  a  vision,  5 

saved  by  his  nephew  from  a  conspiracy 

Jews  against  his  life,  544  et  seq. ;  sent 

Lysias  to  Csesarea  under  escort,  546 ; 

conduct  of  Lysias,  546;  letter  of  Lysia 

Felix,  546 ;  preparations  for  his  trial  bei 

Felix,  547  et  seq. ;  defence  before  Fe 

548-9;    trial    not    concluded,   but  ag 

summoned  before  Felix,  550;   powei 

his  arguments  with  Felix,  550 ;  atten| 

of  Felix  to  procure  bribes  for  Pauls 

lease,  551 ;  before  Festus— appeal  to  Cffil 

554  et  seq.;  before  Festus  and  Agrippa,  >| 

his  defence,  558  et  seq. ;  sent  in  charg 

Julius  the  centurion  to  Rome  with  1 

and  Aristarchus  as  his  fellow-voyag 

561-3 ;  voyage  to  Rome  by  Sidon,  Cyp 

Myra,  Cnidus,  Fair  Havens,  where  wi 

l0I1g__liis  courage  in  danger— Melita 

et  seq.;  shipwreck  at  Melita,  572  fit . 

the  viper  at  Melita,  574;  declared  a 

574;  heals  Publius'  father,  574;  vq 

and  journey  to  Rome  from  Melita  dj 

racuse,    Rhegium,    Puteoli,    Bate,  tf 

Appii  Forum,  Three  Taverns,  577-8 ;  t 

ment  at  Rome,  578 ;  his  bonds,  578 ;  »] 

to  Caesar,  519  ;  addresses  the  Jews  at  tt 

680 ;  his  companions  and  friends  in  J 

—  Timotheus,     Luke,     Aristarchus, 

chicus,    Epaphroditus,    Epaphras,^  J 
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Demas,  580-1;   two  years  of  sojourn  and 
unhindered  preaching  in  Borne,  5S1 ;  his 
abode,  582  j  discouragements,  582-3  j  post- 
ponement of  his  trial,  582  ;   means  oi  liv- 
ing, 583;    success  of   his  preaching,  583 
et  seq. ;  position  at  Rome,  585 ;   varying 
characteristics  of  his  Epistles,  588  et  seq. ; 
Epistles  of  the  captivity,  592  et  seq. ;  lov- 
ing care  for  him  of  Lydia  and  other  Phi- 
lippian  friends  when  a  prisoner  at  Rome, 
594 ;  indifference  of  the  Roman  Christians, 
594;   his  own  account  of  himself  to  the 
Philippians,  597-8;  humility  in  his  minis- 
try and  warning  to  the  Colossian  Church 
against  false  teachers,  617-18;    probable 
trial,   acquittal,   release,   and  course  of 
events  till  death,  648 ;  his  intended  visit 
to  Spain,  650 ;  visit  to  Crete,  659 ;   founds 
the  Cretan  Church,  659 ;  closing  days,  664 
et  seq. ;  fear  of  Gnosticism,  666 ;  desire  to 
strengthen  the  Churches  against  it,  666; 
relations  between  Paul  and  Timothy,  667 ; 
companions  in  his  last  imprisonment,  668 ; 
writes  to  Timothy  of   his  loneliness  in 
•  prison,  the  support  of  his  God,  his  trial, 
[1671;  hardships  of  second  imprisonment 
'in  Rome,  and  change  in  his  position,  668-9 ; 
[left  in  his  loneliness  by  friend  after  friend, 
Luke  only  faithful  to  him,  670 ;  kindness 
of  Onesiphorus  in  searching  him  out  and 
visiting  him  in  prison— gratitude  to  him, 
666-7,  670 ;  his  last  trial—the  little  that  he 
(Bays  of  it— strengthened  by  his  God,  670-2, 
1675 ;  his  desire  once  more  to  see  Timothy, 
676;  last  letter,  676  et  seq.;   farewell  of 
Timothy,    680 ;    personal   matters,    680 ; 
significance  of  his  request  for  his  cloak, 
books,  and  parchments,  from  Troas,  681-3 ; 
final  trial,  condemnation,  death,  686 ;  ap- 
parent failure— real  greatness  and  success, 
687 ;  lasting  results  of  his  life"  and  work, 
M88 ;  crown  of  righteousness,  688  ;  style  il- 
llustrative   of   writer's  character,  6S9-693  J 
Ivarious  writers  in  testimony  of,  689  ct  seq. ; 
■Rhetoric  of,  C93-6 ;  classic  quotations  and 
[allusions,  696-701 ;  a  Hagadist,  701 ;  Paul 
land  Philo,  701  et  seq. ;  in  Arabia,  709 ;  "  stake 
in  the  flesh,"  710-15  ;  Paul  and  John,  723-4  ; 
[attacks  on  Paul  in  the  Clementines,  724-6 ; 
[theology  and  antinomies  of,  732-3  ;  evidence 
[as  to  liberation,  741-2 ;  chronology  of  his 
tflifeand  Epistles,  753-7  ;  dates  of  his  Epistles, 
756;   traditional  account  of  his  personal 
[appearance,  758. 
Ilus,  Sergius,  Proconsul  of  Cyprus,  197, 

Ice  and  Hope,  results  of  justification  by 

ffaith,  475-6. 

tecost,  the  first,  after  the  Resurrection 

I  our  Lord,  50 ;  beginning  of  final  phase 

1  God's  dealings  with  men,  51 ;  crowded 

tate  of  Jerusalem  at,  57 ;  events  of,  58-9. 

le,  Chosen.    (See  Jews.) 

hing,  Paul's  view  of  the,  732. 

ecutions  and  results,  59  et  seq.t  160. 

r,  a3  Cephas,  Apostle  of  the  Foundation 
jStone,  1;  impress  of  individuality  on 
[Church,  lj  Peter  and  First  Pentecost, 
|46  et  seq. ;  discourse  at  first  Pentecost  and 
|it3  effect,  58-9 ;  miracles,  59,  60, 148 ;  his 
peception  of  Paul  at  Jerusalem,  130 ;  his 
i admission  of  Gentiles  into  the  Church, 
;145 ;  rebukes  Simon  Magus,  146 ;  lodging 
fwith  Simon   the  tanner  at  Jonpa,  148; 


vision  at  Joppa  and  its  significance,  152-6  ; 
sent  for  by  Cornelius  to  Ceesarea,  156; 
address  to  the  Gentiles  at  Cacsarea  and  its 
results,  157-8 ;  address  at  Jerusalem  and 
its  results,  158-9;  in  prison,  176;  released 
from"":  prison  by  an  angel,  177  ;  convinced 
by  Paul  on  circumcision,  230 ;  his  address 
on  circumcision,  238;  independence  of 
Judaism,  and  free  intercourse  with  Gen- 
tiles, 248-9 ;  rebuked  by  Paul  for  change 
of  bearing  towards  Gentiles,  250  et  seq.  ; 
spirit  in  which  he  received  Paul's  rebuke, 
252-3;  doubts  as  to  accounts  of  his 
martyrdom,  448 ;  not  the  founder  of  the 
Roman  Church,  448. 

Peter  and  John— Two  chief  Apostles,  1 ; 
before  the  chief  priests,  59, 60 ;  knawledge 
of  the  mind  of  Christ,  724. 

Peter  and  Paul  at  Antioch  in  Syria,  248. 

Pharaoh — His  hardness  of  heart  explained, 
493. 

Pharisaism,  Its  various  aspects,  26 ;  compared 
with  the  monastic  life,  36. 

Pharisees,  Life  and  observances  of,  35  et  seq.  ; 
minute  points  of  observance,  38-9 ;  scrupu- 
lous observance  of  Sabbath,  39  ;  baptised, 
but  understand  Christ  less  than  the 
Sadducees,  who  had  handed  him  over  to 
the  secular  arm,  85. 

Philemon,  Causes  of  Paul's  Epistle  to,  622-7 ; 
account,  subject  of,  &c,  628  et  seq. 

Philip  (Apostle)  and  Andrew— Hellenic  names, 
but  still  common  among  the  Jews,  74. 

Philip  (Evangelist)  appointed  deacon,  75; 
evangelist  as  well  as  deacon,  78  ;  ministry, 
78 ;  baptises  Simon  Magus,  146 ;  baptises 
the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  147;  the  respec- 
tive influence  in  Church  advancement  of 
Philip,  Stephen,  and' Paul,  161;  work  in 
the  Church,  160;  Paul's  visit  to  him  at 
Cffisarea,  519. 

Philippi,  Description  of,  274  et  seq.;  Church 
of,  alone  ministering  to  Paul's  necessities, 
276 1  Paul's  fellow- workers  at,  276. 

Philippians— ministering  to  Paul's  necessities 
at  Corinth,  318;  Epistle  to,  592;  causes 
of,  594;  loving  care  for  Paul  and  his 
necessities,  594. 

Philippians.  Epistle  to— Exhortation  to  unity 
in,  595,  599;  characteristics  of,  595-6; 
account  of,  596  et  seq.;  writer's  lencourage- 
ments  to  Philippians,  598;  digression  of 
special  warnings,  601  et  seq.;  conclusion, 
603-4 ; .  gratitude  for  help  in  necessities, 
604 ;  future  of  Philippian  Church,  605. 

Philosophers  of  Athens,  302  et  seq. 

Pilate— his  judicial  impartiality,  323. 

Pliny-— on  tests  of  Christians,  186;  his 
account  of  Christians  in  Bifchynia,  186; 
letter  to  Sabinianus,  734. 

Pliny  the  Younger  on  Christianity,  721. 

Pompeii,  Morals  of,  typical  of  those  of  Tarsus, 
Ephesus,  Corinth,  and  Miletus,  21. 

Pompey— introduction  of  Jews  into  Rome, 
445 ;  his  treatment  of  them  and  its  results, 
445-6. 

Pontius  Pilate.    (See  Pilate.) 

Pope  Adrian.    (See  Adrian  VI.) 

Porcia  Lex,  23. 

Porcius  Festus.  (See  Festus.) 

Predestination  —  Definition  of,  492 1  consis. 
tent  with  man's  free  will,  493 ;  difficulties 
of,  solved  by  the  infinity  of  God's  love, 
494;  Raul's  view  of,  732. 
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Priests.  Chief,  in  judgment  on  Peter  and  John, 

60-1;   many    Jewish,  "obedient    to  the 

faith  "  of  Christ,  76. 
Priscilla  and  Aquila,  their  relation  to  Paul, 

317.  ;  *, 

Progress,  Paul  the  Apostle  of,  1. 
Prophecy  fulfilled  in  Messiah,  84. 
Prophets  foretold  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles, 

150. 
Proselytes,    Greek  —  their  conversion,    161 ; 

burdens  laid  on,  718-19. 
Psalms— the  "poetry  of    the,  compared  with 

Paul's  Epistles.  10. 
Public  Worship.     (See  Worship.) 
Publius*  father  healed  by  Paul  at  Melita,  574. 
Punishments,  Capital,  706-7. 


Rabban,  Rabbi,  25. 

Rabbi,  Rabbis— School  of  the,  23  et  seq. ;  mis- 
conception of  the  oral  law,  37;  "strain 
gnats  and  swallow  camels,"  39;  of  Jeru- 
salem, their  ignorance  of  the  intent  of 
God's  gifts,  70. 

Rahab  an  ancestress  of  our  Lord,  183. 

Recompense,  Paul's  view  of,  732. 

Redeemed,  The,  Paul's  view  of  the  forgiveness 
of,  732. 

Redeemer.     (See  Jesus.) 

Restoration,  Universal,  Paul's  view  of,  732. 

Resurrection —  Power  of  Christ's,  47  j  and 
Judgment,  Athenian  view  of,  311  j  faith 
in  the,  confirmed,  398  et  seq. 

Righteousness  of  God— its  effect  on  man,  461 ; 
of  the  law  and  what  depended  on  it,  87. 
(See  God.) 

Rome  —  character  of,  in  the  time  of  the 
Apostles,  described  by  St.  John,  Seneca, 
and  Juvenal,  186-7;  Jews  introduced  into, 
by  Pompey,  4-15;  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity into,  117 ;  Jewish  and  Gentile 
elements  in  eaii>  Church  of,  447-50;  im- 
partiality of  its  law  favourable  to  Paul, 
50  i ;  Paul's  confidence  in  the  Christians 
of,  508 ;  Paul  at,  577  ct  *eq. ;  its  social  con- 
dition—  its  early  Christians  —  Paul's  im- 
munity, 582  et  seq. ;  prevailing  influences 
in,  during  Paul's  residence  there,  585 
et  seq. ;  indifference  of  the  Christians  of, 
to  Paul  and  his  necessities  compared  with 
the  kindness  of  the  Philippians,  594, 650. 

Roman,  Romans — Result  to,  of  the  dispersion 
of  the  Jews,  66 ;  their  early  views  of  Chris- 
tianity, 323 ;  their  judicial  impartiality 
when  Christians  were  brought  before 
them,  323  ;  apotheosis  of  their  emperors, 
717-18 ;  Paul's  position  among,  as  a  de- 
serter of  Judaism,  and  asserter  of  spiri- 
tual seed  of  Abraham  as  alone  the  true 
Israel  of  God,  453;  superiority  of  Paul's 
Epistle  to,  above  the  frivolity  of  the 
Abhoda  Zara,  453-4 ;  Paul's  confidence, 
459 ;  trials,  votes  in,  given  by  tablots,  671, 
685. 

Romans,  Paul's  Epistle  to — cause  of,  445 ;  ac- 
count of  Epistle,  445  et  seq.;  addreSfited  to 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  449 ;  probably 
copied  and  sent  to  other  churches,  as 
Ephesus  and  Thessalonica,  450-1;  object 
of,  451  et  seq. ;  character  and  style  of,  451  et 
seq. ;  character  of  Church  when  Paul  wrote 
Epistles,  4$2 ;  causes  of,  452;  spirit  in  which 


written,  452-3 ;  how  probably  origins 
455 ;  deductions  thence  in  writer's  m 
455-6 ;  Jesus  Christ  as  common  found: 
for  the  Jew  and  Gentile  the  basis  of 
and  of  every  one  of  Paul's  Epistles, 
opinions  of    Luther,   Melancthon,   ( 
ridge,  and  Tholuck,  456 ;  outline  of,  4 
seq. ;    salutation  and  introduction,  $ 
comprehensiveness,  459 ;  thanksgivin 
faith  of,    459;    Roman    Christians, 
God's  righteousness  revealed  in  the 
pel  of  the  Cross  to  Jew  and  Gentile  a 
460 ;  justification  by  faith  the  one  m 
of  attaining  to  holiness— the  great  su 
of  the  Epistle,  461 ;   God's  righteous 
— the  various  sources  and  revelation 
461  et  seq. ;  the  sins  of  Paganism,  4 
Jews  equally .  guilty  with  Gentiles, 
uselessness  of  circumcision,  470-1 ;  j 
fication  God's  free  gift,  474 ;  justifies 
establishing  the  law,  474;  universali 
sin  and  of  justification,  476 ;  by  one, 
by  one,  justification,  476-7 ;  purpose  o 
law,  478 ;  relations  of  sin  and  grace, 
why  the  law  was  inefficacious  to  ju 
480,  482;  the  law  gave  its  strength 
law,  but  under  grace,  history  of  ma 
sin,   482-3;    Christians   not   under 
phases,  483;  writer's  style  of  argu 
justified  against  those  who  censure  it, 
Christian  dead  to  past  moral  condi 
risen  to  new  one,  because  Christ  in 
crucified  body  has  destroyed  the  pew 
sin,  487 ;  predestination  and  free-wil 
inconsistent  with  each  other,  492  et 
Jews,  their  fall,  495  et  seq. ;  their  hoj 
restoration,  498  et  seq. ;  obedience  t< 
civil  power  enjoined,  503  ;  Paul's  rei| 
for  the  civil  power  from  his  own 
rience,  503-4 ;  dues,  503,  505 ;  observi 
as  to  fasting  and  use  of  food,  505; 
weak  and  the  strong,  505  et  seq,';'  I 
defence  of  his  Epistles,  508 ;  probabl- 
of  Epistle  as  originally  intended,  501 
actual  conclusion,  509-10. 
Room,  Upper.    (See  Upper  Room.) 
Rulers  contemporary  with  Paul,   Tab! 

756-7. 
Running  so  as  to  obtain,  732.  * 
Ruth,  ancestress  of  Christ,  183. 


Sabbath  observances  of  Pharisees  and  S 
cees,  39. 

Sabbatic  year,  observances  of,  39. 

Sabinianus,  Letter  of  Pliny  to,  734. 

Sacrifice,  Living,  required  of  all  Chris 
502. 

Sadducees,  scrupulous  observances  of  Sat 
39. 

St.  Denys.     (See  Denys.) 

St.  Paul.    (See  Paul.) 

Saint.    (In  each  case  see  Saint's  name). 

Sakya  Mouni,  Antecedents  of,  3. 

Salamis— Jews  of,  196 ;  Paul  and  Barnab 
195-6. 

Salvation  through  fear,  732. 

Sanhedrin — not  afraid  of  the  Lord  J 
afraid  of  two  of  his  disciples,  61 ;  n 
at  Stephen's  discourse,  92 ;  charged 
laxity  at  the  time  of  Stephen's  mi 
dom,  96;  marriage  a  condition  of  me.1 
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ihip,  95 ;  Paul  had   been  a  member  of, 
95-6. 

Lira.     (See  Ananias.) 
uapalus,  Statue  of,  at  Anchiale,  17.  , 

laul  the  Pharisee,"  35  et  seq. 

iaul  the  persecutor/'  95  et  seq,    (See  Paul) 

viour.    (See  Jesus.) 

Bva,  of  Ephesus,  sons  overcome  by  evil 
spirit  while  using  the  holy  name  of  Jesus, 
364-5. 

ihool  of  the  Eabbi,  23  et  seq*. 

surging.  Jewish,  715-17. 

ripture,  Paul's  use  of,  27-8. 

janus— his  attempt,  to  eject  the  Jews  from 
Rome.,  446  ;  persecution  of  the  Jews,  504. 

neca — his  description  of  Rome,  187  ;  relation 
to  Gallio,  321 ,  his  supposed  correspond- 
ence with  Paul  spurious,  325  ;  account  of 
Jews  in  Borne,  446;  his  disgrace  by 
Nero,  587. 

iptuagint,  the  work  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  the  Jewish  Dispersion,  72. 

gius  Paulus,  Proconsul  of  Cyprus,  197, 
721-2. 

trmon  on  the  Mount  compared  with  Paul's 
Epistles,  327. 

>:vants  and  masters,  mutual  duties  of,  657. 

ammai,  the  school  of,  25 ;  his  descent,  183 ; 
view  of  the  oral  law,  226. 

lema  in  studies  of  Paul  as  a  boy,  25. 

ip wreck,  Paul's,  571-3. 

as— joins  Paul  at  Antioch  in  Syria,  247; 
Paul's  companion  in  his  travels,  256-7. 
(See  Paul.) 

vanus.     (See  Silas.) 

aeon— his  prophecy  of  our  Lord  as  a  Light 
to  the  Gentiles,  183. 

neon,  Niger— position  in  Church  at  Antioch 
in  Syria,  182. 

aon  Magus,  146, 198. 

non  Peter.    (See  Peter.) 
,  Relation  of  grace  to,  479 ;  relation  of  law 

J  to,  488  et  seq. ;  Man  of,  726  et  seq.  ;  Paul's 

ty  views  of,  732. 

Ibermindedness,  key-note  of  Paul's  Epistle 

I  to  Titus,  662. 

Ijthenes  beaten  before  Gallio,  324. 

hth- west  and  North-west  explained,  565-6. 

linoza,  antecedents  of,  and  compared  with 

rl  Paul,  3. 

Sirit,  Holy.    (See  Holy  Ghost.) 

Stake  in  the  flesh,"  Paul's,  121  et  seq.t  710-15. 

(1  (See  Paul.) 

I  >phen— influence  of  his  last  words  on  Paul, 

|i  43 ;  Stephen  and  the  Hellenists,  65  et  seq. ; 

I  appointed  one  of  the  seven  deacons,  75 ; 
influence  on  Paul,  76 ;  more  his  teacher 
than  Gamaliel,  76;    what  he  must  have 

I  been  had  he  lived,  76;  had  probably  heard 

j  the  truth  from  the  Lord  Jesus,  though 

I  the  tradition  that  he  was  one  of  the 
seventy  disciples  is  valueless,  77 ;  elected 
deacon  for  his  faith,  78 ;  the  most  pro- 
minent of  the  seven,  78 ;   equal  with  the 

i  Apostles  in  working  wonders  among  the 
people,  78 ;  his  great  part  in  the  history 
of  the  Church,  78 ;  evangelist  as  well  as 
deacon,  78;  compared  with  the  twelve 
Apostles,  78 ;  his  dispute  in  the  synagogue 
of  the  Libertines,  82;  his  triumph  in 
argument,  82  ;  its  result,  83 ;  his  view  of 
the  law  of  Moses  blasphemy  to  the  Jews, 
86;  taken  by  violence  before  the  San- 
kedrin,  80  j  his  view  of  the  oral  law,  §7  j 


charges  against  him  by  false  witnesses,  87  j 
his  reply  a  concise  history  of  the  Jewish 
nation  down  to  their  own  murder  of 
Christ,  89  et  seq.;  his  vision  of  glory,  93 ; 
martyrdom,  94  et  seq.;  prays  for  his  mur- 
derers, 94;  burial,  97 ;  respective  influence 
of  Stephen,  Philip,  and  Faul  in  Church 
advancement,  161. 

Stoics,  stoicism,  187-8. 

Suetonius— his  error  as  to  our  Lord,  186 ;  his 
view  of  Christianity,  186,  720. 

Supper,  Last,  Upper  room  of,  48, 180-1. 

Sword,  The,  as  the  result  of  our  Lord's 
mission,  325. 

Syntyche  and  Euodia,  Christian  women  of 
Macedonia,  277.    (Sec  Euodia.) 


Tabitha  raised  from  the  dead,  148. 

Tablets,  Voting.    (See  Roman.) 

Tacitus— his  view  of  Christianity,  186,  720 

Talmud,  Noble  characters  in,  26  ;  its  direction 
of  observances,  34,  36;  allegories,  37  j 
stories  from,  735. 

Tarsus,  Birthplace  of  Paul,  8  ;  description 
and  natural  features,  10 ;  commercial  and 
political  advantages  of  situation,  12-13; 
commercial  prosperity,  13 ;  resisting  Bru- 
tus and  Cassius,  12 ;  conquered  by  Lucius 
Rufus,  12 ;  scene  of  meetings  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  13  ;  its  moral  condition  in 
Paul's  youth,  17-18 ;  morals  of  Tarsus  and  , 
other  cities  judged  from  evidence  of; 
Pompeii,  21. 

Temperance.    (See  Sobermindedness.) 

Temple  at  Jerusalem  —  scene    of   the   great 
events  of  the  first  Pentecost  after  our; 
Lord's  resurrection,  51 ;   destruction  of,  j 
842 :  Paul  charged  by  Jews  with  defiling,531. ! 

Terah,  Legend  of,  183. 

Tertius,  Scribe  of  Paul's  Epistle  to  Romans, 
452. 

Tertullus  accuses  Paul  to  Felix,  547-8.  • 

Theology  of  Paul,  732. 

Theophilus,  high  priest,  100. 

Thessalonica,  Description  of,  286-7;  Famine 
at  time  of  Paul's  visit,  287;  Paul's 
ministry  at,  288  et  seq. ;  Paul's  Epistle  to 
Romans  probably  sent  to  Thessalonica 
also,  450-1. 

Thessalonians  sent  to  stir  up  Beraans  against 
Paul,  294:    Paul's    Epistles    to,  289-90; 

1  Thess.,  Account  of,  328 ;  their  faith  and 
Christian  spirit  commended,  329-30 ;  cha- 
racteristics of,  330-7;  Paul's  joy  in,  333; 
their  faith  reported  to  Paul  by  Timothy, 
333;  expected  to  advance  in  Christian 
course,  333 ;  brotherly  love  and  quietness 
commended,  334 ;  second  coming  of  Christ 
and  judgment,  335  et  seq.;  results  of  1 
Thess.,  338 ;  disturbed  by  idea  of  day  of 
the  Lord  as  very  near,  3i0  et  seq. ;  2  Thess. : 
Object  of  2  Thess.,  343.;  most  important 
passage  of  2  Thess.,  345-6;  explanation  of 

2  Thess.,  348-351. 

Tholuck,  his  account  of  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 

Romans,  456. 
"Thorn  in  the  flesh,"  Paul's,  121  et  seq.,  710-1& 

(See  Paul;  Stake.) 
Tiberius,  Death  of,  137. 
Tigellinus,  Pr®toria»  Prefect,  his  charaotsf§ 

669. 
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Timotheus.    (See  Timothy.) 

Timothy— converted  by  Paul  at  Lystra,  217 ; 
circumcised,  232,  261 ;  Paul's  love  for  him, 
259-60 ;  Paul's  Epistles  to,  260  ;  with  Paul 
at  Ephesus,  260;  places  at  which  he  is 
mentioned  as  having  been  with  Paul- 
character  of  Timothy,  259;  goes  with 
Paul  on  his  travels,  259;  returns  with 
Silas  to  Paul  at  Corinth  from  Thessa- 
lonica,  326  ;  sent  by  Paul  to  Thessalonica, 
333 ;  his  report  of  the  faith  of  the  Thes- 
salonians,  333 ;  Paul's  personal  advice  to, 
656-7;  his  relation  to  Paul,  667;  Paul's 
account  to  him  (in  2  Timothy)  of  his 
loneliness  in  prison,  671 ;  of  the  support 
of  his  God,  671 ;  of  hi3  trial,  671  et  seq. 

Timothy — 1  Timothy :  Account  of,  650  et  seq. ; 
object  of  Epistle,  651;  warning  against 
false  teachers,  651  j  injunctions  to  prayer, 
quietness,  sobriety,  652;  qualifications 
for  offices  in  the  Church,  653 ;  of  pastors 
and  deacons,  653-4 ;  rules  as  to  discipline 
of  the  body,  655 ;  marriage,  655 ;  widow- 
hood, 655 ;  ordination  of  presbyters,  &c, 
656 ;  2  Timothy,  account  of,  664  et  seq. ; 
gratitude  for  the  kindness  of  Onesi- 
phorus,  666-7,  670 ;  again  warned  against 
false  teachers,  of  whom  a  picture  is  drawn. 
678  et  seq. ;  perponal  exhortations — appeal 
to  him,  as  a  pastor,  to  earnest  duty,  680, 
entreaty  to  come  to  him — Paul's  cloak, 
books,  parchments — conclusion,  681  et  sea. 

Titus  — converted  by  Paul  at  Cyprus,  229; 
went  with  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  conference 
at  Jerusalem  on  circumcision,  229 ;  the 
question  of  his  circumcision,  232,  261  ; 
rejoins  Paul  in  Macedonia,  402;  Paul's 
Epistle  to,  account  of,  659  et  seq. ;  leading 
subject  of,  temperance,  soberminded- 
ness,  662. 

Tongue  understanded  of  people  commended 
*       for  use,  397. 

Tongues— Speaking  with  unknown,  53-4;  de- 
sign of  gift  of,  at  Pentecost,  54 ;  different 
view  of  this  gift,  54-6 ;  at  Jerusalem  and 
Corinth  respectively,  56;  power  of,  as 
used  by  Apostles,  57  et  seq. 

Tradition  of  twelve  years  as  the  limit  laid 
down  by  our  Lord  for  his  disciples  to 
remain  in  Jerusalem,  180. 

Trials.    (See  Roman.) 

Troas— Paul's  cloak,  books,  and  parchments 
left  at  with  Carpus,  21,  681  et  seq. 

Trophimus  of  Ephesus  joins  Paul,  375;  ill  at 
Miletus,  668. 

Truth  of  God.    (See  God.) 

Twelve  years.    (See  Tradition.) 

lychicus  of  Ephesus  joins  Paul,  375 ;  Paul's 
companion,  663. 

Types,  32. 


Unbelievers  not  to  judge  in  church  m&ttei 

389. 
Uncial  MSS.  of  Acts  of  Apostles  and  Bfl 

Epistles,  730-1. 
Uncleanness,  Test  of,  in  Talmud,  735. 
Unity,  Paul's  exhortations  to,  chief  subjofl 

Epistle  to  Philippians,  595,  599. 
Universal  Restoration,  Paul's  view  of,  732. 
Unknown  God,  Altars  to,  297.  301;    Pan 

view  of  altar  to,  301;  Paul  preaches  o 

308. 
Unknown  tongues,  Speaking  in,  conden^ 

397.    (See  Tongues.) 
Upper  room  of  Last  Supper,  and  of  asseml 

of  Apostles  in  house  of  Mary,  48, 180-1, 


Verbal  inspiration,  311. 
Vessels  of  wrath  and  mercy,  498. 
Virginity  and  marriage — Paul  writes  on 

Corinthian  Church,  390-1. 
Vision  of  man  of  Macedonia  to  Paul,  40L 
Visions,  108-10. 
Voting  tablets.    (See  Roman.) 
Vows,  40  ;  Nazarite,  524  et  seq. 
Voyage,  Paul's  to  Rome,  561  et  seq.    (See  Pal 


W. 


Warnings,  God's,  112. 

Wesley,  John,  compared  with  Paul,  S. 

Whitefield,  compared  with  Paul,  3. 

Whit-Sunday,  50. 

Will.    (See  Free  will.) 

Winds— of  Paul's  voyage  to  Rome,  Etesi 

&c.,  563. 
Witness  of  Gospel  to  our  Lord,  184. 
Women— their  part  in  the  dissemination 

the  Gospel,  277. 
Worship,  Public,  Regulations  for,  652, 
Wrath,  Vessels  of,  498. 
Wreck.    (See  Shipwreck.) 


T. 

Years,  Twelve.    (See  Tradition*) 


Zephaniah— Prophecy  of  universal  worshi 
Jehovah,  l£i 


PASSAGES    OP    SCRIPTURE 
QUOTED    OR    REFERRED    TO. 


Deuteronomy  i.  13-16,  p.  95  j  i.  31,  p.  207 ; 
3,  p.  207;  i—  iii.  22,  p.  207;  vi.  4-9,  p.  25  j 
3,  p,  705 ;  vii.  25,  p.  469 ;  vii.  46,  p.  496 ;  ix. 
S,  p.  92  ;  x.  12,  p.  227 ;  x.  16,  pp.  92,  602  ;  xi. 
7,  p.  25 ;  xiii.  8,  9,  p.  96 ;  xiv.  8,  p.  154 ; 
11,  p.  58;  xvi.  16, 17,  p.  69;  xvii.  7,  p.  707  j 
.  14-20,  p.  736;  xvii.  15,  p.  175;  xviii.  18, 
02;  xxi.  22,  23,  p.  707;  xxi.  23,  pp.  84,  395, 


Judges  iii  31,  p.  Ill ;  ix.  27,  p.  391 ;  ix.  55, 
p.  49;  xviii.  21,  p.  521. 

I.  Samuel  iv.  22,  p.  496 ;  viii.  15,  p.  30 ;  x. 

10,  11,  p.  58  ;  x.  11,  p.  57 ;  x.  20,  p.  50  ;  xii.  18, 
p.  243;  xiv.  24,  p.  544;  xv.  22,  p.  227;  xviii.  10, 
pp.  57,  58;  xviii.  22,  p.  619;  xix.  12,  p.  128;  xix. 
23,  24,  p.  57 ;  xxi.  5,  p.  334 ;  xxviii.  3,  9,  p.  365. 

II.  Samuel  v.  33,  p.  575 ;  vii.  8,  14,  p.  413 ; 
xxii.  48,  p.  344;  xxiv.  1,  p.  333. 

I.  Kings  ii.  38,  p.  120 ;  v.  9,  p.  178  ;  vi.  1,  p. 
208 ;  vii.  13,  14,  p.  14 ;  viii.  27,  p.  90 ;  xii.  2,  p.     i 
13  ;  xv.  22,  p.  4  ;  xvii.  21,  p.  514 ;  xv&  22,  p.  521 ; 
xviii.  26,  p.  373;  xix.  11,  p.  52;  xix.  14,  p.  153; 
xx.  35,  p.  336 ;  xxii.  11,  p.  520;  xxii.  24,  p.  417. 

II.  Kings  ii.  3,  p.  26 ;  iii.  9,  p.  575 ;  iv.  34, 
p.  514  ;  iv.  38,  p.  26;  xix.  37,  p.  391 ;  xxiii.  13 
seq.t  p.  469. 

I.  Chronicles  xxi.  1,  p.  333;  xxix.  11,  p.  90. 

II.  Chronicles  vi.  32,  33,  p.  310;  vii.  1,  p. 
344. 

Ezra  ii.  3S-39,  pp.  65,  77;  iii.  3,  p.  646; 
iii.  7,  p.  178 ;  vi.  16,  p.  66. 

Nehemiah  iii.  16,  p.  147;  ix,  16,  p.  92. 

Job  i.  6,  p.  417;  v.  9,  p.  640;  v.  10,  p.  11; 
v.  13,  p.  19 ;  v.  24,  p.  46;  xii.  23,  p.  308;  xiii.  7, 
8,  p.  487;  xiii.  27,  p.  282  ;  xiv.  2,  p.  497  ;  xxv.  4, 
p.  445 ;  xxxiii.  11,  p.  282 ;  xxxiii.  19,  p.  16 ;  xii. 

11,  p.  310.  * 
Psalms  ii.,  pp.  84,  209  ;    ii.  3,  p.  454  ;   ii. 

7,  p.  209 ;  ii.  12,  p.  145  ;  vii.  13,  p.  646  ;  xiv. 
p.  29 ;  xvi.  10,  p.  85  ;  xviii.  31,  p.  646  ;  xviii. 
49,  p.  508  ;  xix.  4,  p.  499 ;  xxii.  18,  p.  50  ; 
xxii.  21,  p.  672  ;  xxii.  31,  p.  242  ;  xxiv.  4,  p. 
653  ;  xxvi.  6,  p.  653;  xl.  7,  p.  490;  xii.  9,  pp. 
49,  85;  xlviii.  12,  p.  385;  1.  11-12,  p.  310;  M. 
p.  29 ;  lviii.  8,  p.  398 ;  lix.  10,  p.  308 ;  lxiii. 
7,  p.  651;  lxvi.  1-2,  p.  90;  lxvi.  18,  p.  4t>9; 
lxvii.  18,  p.  92  ;  lxvii.  19,  p.  496 ;  lxviii.,  p. 
643 ;  lxviii.  11,  p.  211 ;  lxviii.  12,  pp.  92,  385, 
437  ;  lxviii.  31,  p.  147  ;  lxxi.  1,  p.  651 ;  lxxviii. 
2,  p.  85 ;  lxxviii.  38-39,  p.  716;  lxxix.  14,  p.  97  ; 
lxxxi.  12,  p.  473 ;  lxxxii.  6,  p.  397 ;  lxxxiv.  7, 
p.  464;  lxxxvi.  9,  p.  242;  lxxxviii.  15,  p.  646; 
lxxxix.  7,  p.  333 ;  lxxxix.  27,  p.  616 ;  xci.  7,  p. 
702 ;  xciv.  11,  p.  19 ;  xcv.  7,  p.  343 ;  cii.,  p. 
479  ;  cii.  18,  p.  242 ;  civ.  15,  p.  11 ;  cv.  15,  p. 
170  ;  cvi.  28,  p.  379  ;  cvii.  23,  p.  69 ;  cix.  8,  p. 
49;  ex.  1,  p.  85;  cxiii.-exviii.,  p.  25;  cxvii. 
1,  p.  508 ;  cxviii.  22,  p.  85 ;  oxxxviii.  1,  p.  394 ; 
exxxix.  7,  p.  333  ;  cxliii.  2,  p.  435 ;  cxlv.  13,  p. 
652  ;  cxlvii.  2,  p.  65 ;  cxlvii.  8-9,  p.  11. 

Proverbs  ii.  4,  p.  617;  ii.  17,  p.  46;  iii.  3, 
pp.  410,  414;  v.  18,  p.  46 ;  vi.  12,  p.  413 ;  vii.  3, 
p.  410 ;  viii.  30,  p.  410 ;  xi.  24,  p.  414  ;  xiv.  9,  p. 
311;  xiv.  14,  p.  657;  xiv.  34,  p.  157;  xvi.  20, 
p.  466 ;  xvi.  33,  p.  50 ;  xx.  25,  p.  539 ;  xxi.  18, 
p.  388;  xxii.  9,  p.  414;  xxiii.  6,  p.  266;  xxv.  19, 
p.  255 ;  xxv.  21,  22,  p.  503. 

Ecclesiastes  v.  18,  p.  304 ;  vi.  6,  p.  49 ;  vii. 
20,  p.  105 ;  ix.  18,  p.  315  ;  t,  8,  p.  181 ;  xi.  6,  p.  48, 
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Cuticles  iii.  7, 8,  p.  702 ;  vii.  12,  p.  256. 

Isaiah  i.  1-22,  p.  207;  i.  2,  p.  207;  i.  3,  p. 
716 ;  i.  9,  p.  498 ;  i.  11-15,  p.  34 ;  i.  22,  p.  410 ; 
ii.  2,  3,  p.  125  ;  iii.  10.  p.  240 ;  v.  24,  p.  52  ;  vni. 
14,  pp.  33,  85,  498  ;  ix.  1,  p.  85 ;  ix.  12,  p.  71 1 
x.  22,  p.  498;  x.  28,  p.  52f;  xi.  4,  p.  346;  xi. 
5,  p.  6l9  ;  xi.  10,  p.  508 ;  xiv  1,  p.  227 ;  xx  2, 
p.  520  ;  xxiv.  18,  p.  84 ;  xxvi.  12,  p.  267 ;  xxviii. 

4,  p.  396 ;  xxviii.  11,  pp.  30,  53  ;  xxviii.  16,  pp. 
33,  479,  498,  499;  xxix.  14,  p.  19;  xxx.  7,  p. 
834;  xxxii.  2,  p.  105;  xxxiii.  12,  p.  70 :  xxxiii. 
18,  pp.  19,  385,  386 ;  xl.  3,  p.  85 ;  xliii.  6,  p.  413 ; 
xliii.  7,  p.  242 ;  xliii.  9,  p.  454 ;  xliv.  25,  p.  19  ; 
xlv.  9,  p.  497 ;  xlv.  14,  p.  147 ;  xlix.  6,  p.  125; 
Iii.  10,  p.  183;  Iii.  14,  p.  104;  Iii.  15,  p.  386;  lni  , 
p.  84;    liii  4,  p.  101;    liii.  4-6,  p.  104;     lni. 

5,  pp.  843,  469  ;  liii.  7,  8,  p.  147:  liii.  9,  p.  85  ; 
liv  1,  p.  32  ;  lvi.  3,  8,  p.  147 ;  Ivii.  20,  p.  466; 
lviii.  3,  p.  34 ;  lviii.  5-7,  p.  34 ;  lix.  10,  p.  308 ; 
iix.  16-19,  p.  646;  lix.  20,  p.  501;  lx.  1,  2,  p. 
645  ;  lx.  3,  9,  p.  183 ;  lxi  1,  p.  85:  lxhi.  9,  207; 
lxiv.  4,  p.  386 ;  lxv.  1,  2,  p.  499 ;  lxv.  4,  p.  154 ; 
lxv.  17,  p.  386 ;  lxvi.  1,  2,  p.  90 ;  lxvi.  3,  p.  154 ; 
lxvi.  16,  p.  221. 

Jeremiah  i.  6,  p.  153 ;  vii  21,  p.  34 ;  vii.  22, 

23,  p.  485 ;  viii.  9,  p.  19 ;  viii.  16,  p.  616 ;  ix.  23, 

24,  p.  386 ;  ix.  26,  p.  92 ;  xiii.  1,  p.  520 ;  xvii.  16, 
p.  387;  xviii.  6,  p.  497;  xix.  13,  p.  151; 


xxut. 


6,  p.  462 ;  xxix.  7,  p.  720 ;  xxix.  26,  p.  232  ;  xxxi. 
3-33,  p.  413 ;  xxxi.  29,  p.  485 ;  xxxiii.  16,  p.  462; 
xxxiii.  25,  pp.  226, 428;  xxxviii.  7,  p.  147 ;  xxxix. 
16,  p.  147. 

Ezekiel  i.  24,  p.  52 ;  xi.  19,  p.  410 ;  xvi.  12, 
p.  333;  xviii.  2,  p.  485;  xx.  25,  pp.  227,  485; 
xxiv.  6,  p.  50;  xxvii.  17,  p.  178;  xxviii.  24, 
p.  711;  xxxiii.  4,  p.  319;  xxxvi.  21-23,  p.  469; 
xxxvi.  28,  p.  413  ;  xxxviii.  16,  17,  pp.  351,  728; 
xliii  2,  p.  52 ;  xliv.  7,  pp.  92,  531,  602 ;  xlv.  7, 
p.  274. 

Daniel  i.  8,  p.  241;  i.  8-12,  p.  240;  i  12, 
p.  30;  v.  6,  p.  539;  v.  12,  p.  386;  vii.  9,  p.  344; 
Vii.  10,  11,  23-26,  p.  351 ;  ix.  23,  p.  110 ;  ix.  24, 
p.  333;  x.  7,  p.  108;  xi.,  p.  727;  xi.  31-36, 
p.  351 ;  xi.  36,  p.  346;  xii.  10,  p.  349 ;  xii.  13, 
p.  49. 

Hosea  1.  9,  10,  p.  498 ;  ii.  6,  p.  711 ;  ii.  23,  p. 
498 ;  iv.  14,  p.  96  ;  vi.  6,  pp.  227,  485 ;  xii.  8,  p. 
69 ;  xiii.  14,  p.  501. 

Joel  ii.  32,  p.  499. 

Amos  ii.  10,  p.  207 ;  iii.  12,  p.  672;  viii.  4-6, 
p.  69 ;  ix.  11,  12,  p.  241. 

Jonah  i.  3,  p.  152;  i.  7,  p.  50;  iv.  1,  9,  p. 

Micah  iv.  2,  p.  125;  v.  12,  p.  365;  vi.  8,  p. 
227 ;  vi.  12,  p.  484. 

Habakkuk  i  5,  p.  210 ;  ii.  4,  pp. 29, 436, 457; 
iii  3,  p.  454 ;  iii.  6,  p.  510. 

Zephaniah  i.  5,  p.  151;  ii.  11,  p.  183;  iii 
10,  p.  147. 

Haggai  ii.  8,  p.  451. 

Zechariah  xi.  7,  p.  240 ;  xi.  12,  p.  85 ;  xii 
10,  pp.  &4,  85 ;  xiv.  11,  p.  496 ;  xiv.  16,  p.  454 ; 
xiv.  21,  p.  69. 

Malachi  i.  2,  3,  p.  497 ;  i  7,  p.  241 ;  i.  8,  p. 
469 ;  iii.  1,  p.  85 ;  iii.  8-10,  p.  469. 

II.  Esdras  xiii.  45,  p.  65. 

Tobit  i.  10-14,  p.  379  j  i.  11, 12,  p.  240;  ▼. 
18,  pi  388;  xi.  13,  p.  114;  xii.  12,  p.  394;  xii. 
15,  p.  656. 

Esther  (Apocr.)  xiv.  13,  p.  672. 

Wisdom  op  Solomon  i.  13-16,  p.  478;  ii 
7-9,  p.  304;  ii.  24,  p.  704;  iii.  8,  p.  697,  704; 
iii.  10,  p.  409 ;  iii.  14,  15,  p.  144 ;  v.  4,  p.  559 ; 
V.  17,  p.  697;  v.  17-20,  p.  646;  V.  18,  p.  336;  v. 


19,  p.  646;  v.  23,  p.  419  ;  vii.  22,  seg.,  p.  73;  fa 
15,  pp.  412,  704;  x.-xii,  p.  73;  xi,  xvi -xvii 
p.  33 ;  xi.  20,  21,  p.  346 ;  xl  23-26,  p.  704 ;  xiii 
xix.,  p.  73 ;  xiv.  15,  p.  330 ;  xv.  7,  pp.  497, 69! 
xxv.  24,  p.  653. 

Sirach  xxiii.  13,  p.  497. 

Ecclesiasticus    vii.   25,  p.  46;  xiv.  tifl 
266;  xxv.  22,  p.  414;  xxx.   11,  p.  311;  xxxi 
29,  p.  334;  xxxviii.  1,  p.  575;  xxxviii.  25, 
111 ;  xiii.  9,  p.  46. 

Baruch  v.  12,  p.  336 ;  vi.  43,  p.  246. 

I.  Maccabees  i.  15,  pp.  72,  390,  470;  ii.  4 
62,  p.  627 ;  ii.  52,  p.  474 ;  iii.  37,  p.  165 ;  x.  36, 
266. 

II.  Maccabees  i.  27,  p.  66;  iii.  10,  p.  7< 
iii.  15,  p.  717;  iv.  7-9,  33,  p.  1G5;  iv.  10,  1 
p.  71;  iv.  13,  p.  71;  iv.  13,  seq.t  p.  72;  iv.  j 
p.  166 ;  iv.  40,  p.  363 ;  v.  9,  p.  179 ;  v.  21,  p.  16 
vi.  1,  p.  538 ;  vi.  9,  p.  71 ;  vi.  18, 19,  p.  154 ;  vi 

27,  p.  207;  vii  81,  p.  466;  xi.  36,  p.  165;  xi 
35,  p.  310. 

III.  Maccabees  (Extra- Apocryphal.  Bool 
p.  140. 

St.  Matthew  iii.  10,  p.  387;  iv.  14,  p.  8 
v.  10-12,  p.  476;  v.  14,  p.  175;  v.  17,  p.  149; 
18,  pp.  81,  149 ;  v.  32,  p.  81 ;  v.  37,  p.  409 ;  v.  S 
p.  417;  v.  47,  p.  435;  vi.  2,  p.  36;  vi  5,  p.  » 
vi.  7,  p.  373:  vi.  13,  p.  433  ;  vi.  24,  p.  497  ;  ? 
6,  p.  680 ;  vii.  17,  p.  644 ;  viii  4,  p.  149 ;  ix.  1 
11,  p.  435 ;  ix.  13,  pp.  81,  150 ;  ix.  29,  30,  p.  23 
x.  14,  p.  212;  x.  17,  p.  98;  x.  23,  p.  98;  x.  25, 
212 ;  x.  27,  p.  151 ;  x.  37.  p.  497  ;  xi.  3,  p.  23 
xi.  10,  pp.  85,  304 ;  xi.  25,  p.  600;  xi.  27,  I 
151,  495 ;  xi.  29,  30,  p.  238 ;  xii.  7,  pp.  81,  15 
xii  10,  p.  150 ;  xii.  19,  20,  p.  679 ;  xii.  39,  p.  8 
xii.  40,  p.  85 ;  xii  46,  p.  131 ;  xii.  55,  p.  4 
xiii.  35,  p.  85 ;  xiii.  44,  p.  617 ;  xiii.  46,  I 
48,  468  ;  xiii  52,  p.  302  ;  xiv.  2,  p.  267  ;  xv. 
6,  p.  87;  xv.  13,  p.  62;  xv.  17,  p.  150;  l 
20,  p.  150;  xv.  26,  p.  601 ;  xvi.  4,  p.  96;  X 
22,  p.  153 ;  xvi  27,  p.  333 ;  xvii.  9,  p.  27 
xviii  8,  p.  390 ;  xviii.  17,  p.  157 ;  xix.  3,  6, 
p.  81;  xix.  8,  pp.  150,  469,  626;  xx.  21,  p.  W 
xxi  13,  p.  469 ;  xxi.  31,  32,  p.  455 ;  xxii.  4, 
388;  xxii.  17,  pp.  36,  504;  xxii  21,  p.  503;  xi 

28,  p.  541 ;  xxii.  40,  pp.  150,  441 ;  xxiii.  5,  £.  I 
xxiii  6,  p.  206;  xxiii.  13-25,  p.  469;  xxiii. 
pp.  86,  44,  185,  601,  733 ;    xxiii  25-27,  p.  & 
xxiii.  27,  p.  539 ;  xxiii  27-29,  p.  333 ;  xxiii 
pp.  345,  708 ;   xxiii.  37-39,  p.  333 ;   xxiv.  6, 
p.  333;   xxiv.  17,  p.  151;  xxiv.  23,  24,  p.  II 
xxiv.  29,  30,  34,  p.  342  ;  xxiv.  31,  pp.  336,  3j 
xxiv.  37,  p.  336 ;  xxv.  27,  p.  75 ;  xxvi.  15,  p.  I 
xxvi.  24,  p.  390 ;   xxvi.  28,  p.  711 ;   xxvi.  49, 
517 ;  xxvi.  74,  p.  401 ;  xxvii  9, 10,  p.  85 ;  xr 
13,  p.  490 ;  xxvii.  25,  p.  332 ;  xxvii.  28,  p.  711 

St.  Mark  i  3,  p.  85 ;  i  44,  p.  149 ;  ii.  2L 
150;  ii  27,  p.  81 ;  iii  31,  p.  131 ;  iv.  16,  p.  4 
v.  26,  p.  436 ;  vi.  3,  p.  48 ;  vii.  1-23,.619 ;  vh 
£,  8,  9, 13,  p.  87 ;  vii.  4-8,  p.  36 ;  vil  14,  16{ 


xv!  22,  p.  509*;  xv.  41,  p.  561 ;  xvi.  15,  p.  U 

^St.  LuKE*i.  3,  p.  198;  i.  9,  p.  50;  IJg, 
109 ;  i.  23,  p.  182  ;  i  36,  p.  680 ;  i.  52  p.  207  J 
34,  pp.  33,  85;  ii  37,  602;  m  22, ,  P.  : 
iv.  18,  p.  85;  iv.  20,  pp.  75,  194  207,  538, 7- 
iv.  23,  P:  272 ;  v.  17,  p.  663 ;  vi.  29,  p.  539 ; 
32,  33,  p.  435;  vii.  45,  p.  509;  vm.  3,  p.  5 
viii.  19,  p.  131;  viii  27,  p.  220;  ix.  53,  p.  5 
ix.  54,  p.  724;  x.  1,  p.  50;  x.  7,  p.  656;  X. 
p.  600;  x.  41,  p.  391;  xii.  15-21,  p.  657;  xu. 
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p.  75  ;  xxii.  41,  p.  517 ;  xxu.  44,  p.  272 ;  xxn. 
p.  715 ;  xxii.  64,  p.  417 ;  xxiii.  18,  p.  533 ; 
L  19,  p.  228 ;  xxiii.  34,  p.  50 ;  xxiii.  34,  46, 
4;  xxiii.  41,  p.  347  ;  xxiii.  43,  p.  418;  xxiv. 
p.  109;  xxiv.  25,  pp.  59,  436;  xxiv.  26,  p. 
;  xxiv.  47,  p.  125  ;  xxiv.  48,  p.  47  ;  xxiv.  49, 
7;  xxiv.  53,  p.  50. 

|*r.  John  i.  11,  p.  223 ;  i.  14,  p.  51;  i.  14, 16, 
P6 ;  i.  46,  p.  168 ;  i.  47,  p.  9 ;  iii.  8,  p.  57 ; 
27,  p.  479  ;  iii.  £0,  p.  507 ;  iv.  21-23,  p.  51 ; 

K3>    i™     ftl      19*     d.fiO  ,    tt     1A     r*     1KA.     v     17 


7,  pp.  108, 
— ,  i..  --  ,  ._.  .^,  v.  u,  ,  iix.  15,  pp. 
B.  411.  689;  ix.  15,  16,  p.  183;  ix.  17,  p. 
ix.  19,  p.  116  ;  ix.  19,  20,  p.  116 ;  ix.  20,  p. 
ix.  21,  pp.  97,  126;  ix.  23,  p.  127;  ix.  24, 
28,  272,  332 ;  ix.  25,  p.  128 ;  ix.  26,  pp.  130, 
i28;  ix.  27,  pp.  Ill,  134;  ix.  29,  pp.  71,  72, 
ix,  30,  pp.  44,  190 ;  ix.  31,  p.  137 ;  ix.  34, 
9;  x.  1,  2,  p.  462;  x.  2,  pp.  68,  71;  X.  3, 
Vl;  x.  4,  p.  538t  x,  9,  10,  p.  272;  x.  9, 


H  SO,  p.  79;    x.  10.  p.  152;   x.   12,  p.  153 1 
x.  13    p.  388;    x.  23,  p.  157;    x.  28,  p.   157 
x.  30,    p.  79 ;    x.  36,  p.   158 ;    x.    38,  p.  169 
x.  40,  41,  p.  47;   x.  46,  p.  54;  xi.  2,  p.  159 
xi.  3,  p.  71 ;  xi.  5,  p.  110;  xi.  12,  p.  157  ;  xi 

15,  pp.  54,  238  ;  xi.  17,  p.  238 ;  xi.  18,  p.  159 ; 
a.  20,  pp.  71,  160,  195;  xi.  25,  pp.  44,  190;  xi 
28,  p.  272  :  xi.  29,  pp.  169,  231 ;  xl.  30,  pp.  229, 
435 ;  xii.  1-3,  p.  175;  xii.  Ml,  p.  659 ;  xtt  2,  p 
176;  xii.  3-6,  p.  180;  xii.  4,  p.  176;  xii  9,  p. 
110, 177;  xii.  f3,  p.  215 ;  xii.  17,  pp.  207,  534 1 
xii.  23,  pp.  179,  272  ;  xiii  2,  pp.  182,  459;  rii. 
2-3,  p.  79 ;  xiii.  3,  pp.  188,  652 ;  xiii.  5,  pp.  194, 
HSU^G.P.W;  xiii.  7,  p.  722  ;  xiii.  9,  pp. 
538,  715;   xiii.  11,  p.  199;   xiii  12,  p.  199;  xiii. 

16,  p.  9;  xiii.  16-22,  p.  208;  xiii.  17,  p.  207; 
xiii.  18,  p.  207;  xiii.  19,  p.  207  ;  xiii.  20-21,  p. 
701 ;  xiii.  23-31,  p.  208 ;  xiii.  25,  p.  208  ;  xiii.  26,  p. 
208;  xiii  27,  p.  208  ;  xiii.  32-41,  p.  208 ;  xiii  33- 
34,  p.  208 ;  xiii.  35-37,  p.  209  ;  xiii.  38,  39,  46,  p. 
125  ;  xiii.  39,  p.  208 ;  xiii.  41,  pp.  85,  210 ;  xiii. 
42,  p.  210;  xiii.  43,  pp.  68,  210;  xiii.  45,  p. 
211 ;  xiii.  46,  p.  211 ;  xiii.  49,  p.  211 ;  xiii.  50,  p. 
317;  xiii.  51,  p.  212;  xiv.  1,  p.  161;  xiv. 
3,  p.  220 ;  xiv.  4,  p.  509 ;  xiv.  4,  14,  p.  188  f 
xiv.  9,  p.  214;  xiv.  14,  p.  194;  xiv.  15,  pp.  4, 
216;  xiv.  16,  pp.  215,  216,  473  ;  xiv.  17,  pp.  11, 
216,697;  xiv.  19,  p.  317;  xiv.  22,  p.  219;  xiv. 
23,  pp.  219,  749;  xv.,  p.  448;  xv.  1,  pp.  169, 
225,  226,  243 ;  xv.  2,  pp.  227,  228,  234 ;  xv.  4, 
p.  230;  xv.  5,  p.  542;  xv.  6,  pp.  230,241;  xv.7, 
p.  229 ;  xv.  7-11,  p.  238 ;  xv.  9-11,  p.  150;  xv.  12, 
p.  262;  xv.  10,  pp.  235,  24,3;  xv.  19,  p.  241;  xv. 

20,  p.  241 ;  xv.  22,  pp.  50,  242 ;  xv.  22,  32,  34, 
p.  328;  xv.  23,  41,  p.  136;  xv.  24,  pp.  242,  253, 
435 ;  xv.  25,  p.  194 ;  xv.  29,  p.  241 ;  xv.  32,  pp. 
258,  652;  xv.  37,  p.  254;  xv.  38,  pp.  201,  681; 
xv.  39,  pp.  228,  254;  xv.  41,  p.,  190;  xvi  pp. 
221,  346 ;  xvi.  1,  pp.  217,  655,  749 ;  xvi.  1,  2,  p. 
259;  xvi.  2,  p.  259;  xvi.  3,  pp.  235,  260;  xvi.  6, 
pp.  221,  262,  607 ;  xvi.  6,  7,  p.  333  ;  xvi  7,  pp.  269, 
712 ;  xvi.  8,  p.  269 ;  xvi.  9,  p.  110 ;  xvi  10,  pp. 
270,  271;  xvi.  11,  p.  512;  xvi.  13,  p.  275;  xvi. 

14,  pp.  68,  276 ;  xvi.  15,  p.  283 ;  xvi.  16,  pp. 
198,  278,  279 ;  xvi  16,  17,  18,  19,  p.  279 ;  xvi. 

17,  pp.  279,  283,  512;  xvi.  19,  pp.  279,  371; 
xvi  20,  pp.  279,  280 ;  xvi.  20,  37,  p.  257 ; 
xvi.  21,  p.  284;  xvi.  24,  p.  282;  xvi.  25,  p. 
620;  xvi  26,  p.  283;  xvi  30,  p.  283;  xvi.  32, 
p.  311;  xvi.  33,  p.  283;  xvi  34,  35,  p.  284; 
xvi.  37,  p.  284 ;  xvi.  39,  p.  285 ;  xvi  40,  p.  277 ; 
xvii.  1,  pp.  285,  287  ;  xvii.  2,  3,  p.  288;  xvii.  4, 
pp.  288,  330,  332 ;  xvii.  5,  pp.  86,  290,  291 ;  xvii. 
6,  p.  533;  xvii.  9,  p.  291;  xvii.  11,  p.  293;  xvii. 
13,  pp.  294,  317;  xvii.  14,  pp.  260,  285;  xvii.  14, 

15,  p.  715 ;  xvii.  15,  p.  296 ;  xvii.  16,  p.  301 ;  xvii. 
17,  p.  302 ;  xvii.  18,  p.  305 ;  xvii.  21,  p.  306  ;  xvii. 

21,  p.  311 ;  xvii.  22,  pp.  307,  556 ;  xvii.  23,  pp. 
297,  301;  xvii.  24,  pp.  10, 90,  92 ;  xvii.  27,  p.  697  ; 
xvii.  28,  p.  696;  xvii.  30,  pp.  216,  473 ;  xvii.  32, 
p.  311;  xviii.  2,  pp.  279,  446;  xviii.  3,  p.  13; 
xviii.  4,  p.  161 ;  xviii.  5,  pp.  260,  318 ;  xviii.  6, 
p.  319;  xviii.  8,  p.  320;  xviii.  9,  pp.  42,  110; 
xviii.  12,  p.  509;  xviii.  13, 14, 15,  p.  322:  xviii. 
17,  pp.  71,  385;  xviii.  18,  21,  p.  79 ;  xviii.  18, 
26  p.  317;  xviii.  19,  p.  285;  xviii.  22,  p.  228; 
xviii  23,  pp.  263,  607;  xviii.  25,  p.  361;  xviii. 
26,  p.  317  ;  xviii.  27,  p.  361 ;  xix.  6,  p.  54 ;  xix. 
9,  23,  p.  169 ;  xix.  10,  p.  262 ;  xix.  10-26,  p.  607  ; 
xix.  11,  p.  363;  xix.  14,  p.  364;  xix.  15,  p.  365; 
xix.  19,  p.  198;  xix.  21,  pp.  270,  369,  591  ;   xix. 

22,  p.  260;  xix.  29,  pp.  218,  259,  283  ;  xix.  32,  p. 
509 ;  xix.  33,  pp.  534, 652  ;  xix.  35,  p.  356  ;  xix.  36, 
p.  374;  xix.  36,  37,  p.  469;  xix.  37,  p.  358;  xx.  1, 
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p.  375;  xx.  1,  2,  p.  270;  xx.3,  p.  510;  xx.  4,  pp. 
218,  259,  260,  288,  372,  663 ;  xx.  5,  pp.  271,  285, 
512;  xx.  6,  pp.  270,  273,  512;  xx.  6,  16,  p.  79; 
xx.  9,  p.  513;  xx.  11,  12,  p.  514;  xx.  13,  p. 
211;  xx.  16,  p.  515  ;  xx.  17,  28,  pp.  749,  750; 
xx.  18-35,  pp.  366, 868 ;  xx.  19,  p.  366 ;  xx.  19, 
31,  37,  p.  516 :  xx.  20,  p.  515 ;  xx.  20,  31,  34, 
p.  367 ;  xx.  22,  p.  515 ;  xx.  22,  27,  28,  32,  p. 
630;  xx.  23,  p.  368;  xx.  24,  pp.  208,  210;  xx. 
24,  32,  p.  630 ;  xx.  27,  p.  515 ;  xx.  28,  p.  515 ; 
xx.  29,  p.  728;  xx.  31,  pp.  272,  366,  375,  607; 
xx.  32,  p.  208;  xx  33,  p.  331;  xx.  34,  p.  318; 
xx.  37,  p.  677 ;  xx.  38,  p.  517 ;  xxi.  1,  p.  517 ;  xxi. 
1, 4,  5,  p.  519 ;  xxi.  2,  p.  136 ;  xxi.  3,  p.  318 ;  xxi. 

4,  pp.  333,  512,  519,  712;  xxi.  5,  pp.  241,  519; 
xxi.  8,  p.  75 ;  xxi.  8,  9,  p.  148  ;  xxi.  15,  p.  621; 
xxi.  16,  pp.  195,  238,  578 ;  xxi.  18,  p.  271 ;  xxi. 
19,  p.  523 ;  xxi.  20,  p.  536  ;  xxi.  20,  24,  p.  79 ; 
xxi.  21,  pp.  485,  523 ;  xxi.  24,  p.  249 ;  xxi.  25, 
p.  241;  xxi.  29,  pp.  71,  511,  C63 ;  xxi.  30,  p. 
532 ;  xxi.  33,  p.  537 ;  xxi.  33,  S8,  p.  533 ;  xxi. 
39,  pp.  7,  534 ;  xxi.  40,  pp.  10,  207,  534 ;  xxii. 

1,  p.  92 ;  xxii.  2,  p.  534 ;  xxii.  3,  pp.  3,  8,  25, 
26,  35,  38,  79,  534;  xxii.  4,  p.  98;  xxii.  6,  p. 
108 ;  xxii.  8,  pp.  43,  111 ;  xxii.   12,  p.  125 ;  xxii. 

14,  15,  p.  114 ;  xxii.  16,  17,  p.  116 ;  xxii.  17,  pp. 
110,  135,  712 ;  xxii.  17-21,  p.  135 ;  xxii.  18,  p.  42; 
xxii  19,  p.  153 ;  xxii.  21,  pp.  109,  1S2,  372 ;  xxii. 
22,  pp.  536,  620 ;  xxii.  23,  p.  536 ;  xxii.  25,  pp. 
281,  536 ;  xxii.  25,  26,  28,  29,  30,  p.  537 ;  xxii 
28,  p.  24;  xxiii.  1,  pp.  199,  538,  715;  xxiii.  1,  6, 
p.  38 ;  xxiii.  2,  p.  417 ;  xxiii.  3,  pp.  8, 539 ;  xxiii 

5,  p.  715 ;  xxiii.  6,  pp.  3,  15  ;  xxiii.  11,  p.  591 ; 
xxiii.  12,  p.  401;  xxiii.  16,  p.  15;  xxiii.  26,  p. 
243 ;   xxiii.  29,  p.  323  ;   xxiii.  35,  p.  597 ;    xxiv. 

2,  p.  518;  xxiv.  5,  pp.  78,  168;  xxiv.  6-8,  p. 
548 ;  xxiv.  9,  10,  22,  p.  548  ;  xxiv.  10,  p.  694 ; 
xxiv.  11,  p.  521 ;  xxiv.  17,  pp.  231,  522 ;  xxiv. 
21,  pp.  208,  542;  xxiv.  22,  23,  p.  549;  xxiv.  25, 
p.  312  ;  xxv.  8,  p.  554 ;  xxv.  9,  p.  55  i ;  xxv.  14,  pp. 
234,  434 ;  xxv.  15,  d.  60 ;  xxv.  19,  pp.  307,  556 ; 
xxv.  22,  p.  556 ;  xxv.  24,  p.  553 ;  xxv.  26,  p.  557; 
xxvi.  1,  p.  207;  xxvi.  2,  3,  p.  694;  xxvi.  4,  p. 
3 ;  xxvi.  5,  pp.  3,  25,  35,  534 ;  xxvi.  7,  pp. 
65,  272;  xxvi.  10,  p.  95;  xxvi.  11,  pp.  98,  100; 
xxvi.  14,  p.  Ill  ;  xxvi.  15,  p.  43 ;  xxvi.  16, 
p.  Ill ;  xxvi.  17,  p.  188 ;  xxvi.  17,  18,  p.  109 ; 
xxvi.  18,  p.  50 ;  xxvi.  19,  p.  109 ;  xxvi.  20,  pp. 
128,  519;  xxvi.  23,  p.  84;  xxvi.  24,  pp.  412,  683; 
xxvi  26,  p.  560 ;  xxvi.  28,  p.  168 ;  xxvi.  29,  p. 
692  ;  xxvii.  1,  pp.  271,  561 ;  xxvii.  2,  pp.  372,  511, 
670 ;  xxvii.  3,  pp.  136,  563 ;  xxvii.  7,  pp.  564,  602 ; 
xxvii.  9,  p.  220 ;  xxvii.  10,  p.  566 ;  xxvii.  13,  pp. 
514,  566,  568 ;  xxvii.  14,  p.  567  ;  xxvii.  16,  p. 
568;  xxvii.  17,  p.  568 ;  xxvii.  19,  pp.  568,  569; 
xxvii.  27,  p.  573;  xxvii.  30,  p.  571;  xxvii.  39,  p. 
519  ;  xxvii.  40,  pp.  570,  572  ;  xxvii  41,  p.  573  j 
xxviii  2,  3,  p.  573 ;  xxviii.  6,  p.  347 ;  xxviii.  8, 
p.  272 ;  xxviii.  13,  p.  575 ;  xxviii.  14,  pp.  317, 
448,  512  ;  xxviii.  16,  p.  577 ;  xxviii  17,  pp.  318, 
323;  xxviii  21,  22,  p;  459 ;  xxviii,  22,  p.  78; 
xxviii.  23,  p.  578;  xxviii.  29,  p.  580. 

Bomans  i.  1,  pp.  182,  279,  443;  i.  1-7,  p. 
459  ;  i.  4,  pp.  208,  459,  655 ;  i.  5,  6,  p.  449 ;  i.  7, 

15,  p.  450 ;  i  8,  pp.  336,  579 ;  i.  8-11,  p.  592 ; 
i.  8-15,  p.  460;  i.  11-14,  p.  459;  i.  13,  pp.  270, 
425,  449 ;  i.  14,  p.  71 ;  i.  15,  p.  369 ;  i.  16,  pp.  71, 
125,  739 :  i  16, 17,  pp.  460,  733 ;  i.  16-32,  p.  466; 
i  16-iii.  20,  p.  457 ;  l. 17,  pp.  29,  472 ;  i.  18,  p.  333 ; 
i.  18-20,  p.  456 ;  i.  18-32,  p.  18 :  i  19,  20,  p.  216; 
i.  20,  pp.  216,  308,  694,  697,  698 ;  i.  21,  p.  308 ;  i. 
21,  22,  p.  19 ;  i  21-32,  p.  316 ;  i.  22,  p.  695  ;  i.  24, 
pp.  27,  311 ;  i  24,  25,  p.  419  ;  i  24,  26,  28,  p. 
466  j    i    25,    pp.    463,    496;    i.    27,  p.   466; 


i  27,  28,  29-31,  p.  466 ;  i  28,  pp.  465,  694, « 
i.  29,  pp.  651,  695 ;   i  30,  pp.  466,  695 ;  i  30 
p.  466 ;   ii,  pp.  463,  542 ;   ii.  1,  p.  695;  U.  ] 
p.  468 ;  ii  4,  p.  467 ;  ii.  5-12,  p.  732 ;  ii.  ft 
486,  493 ;  ii.  6-10,  pp.  486,  732,  748 ;  ii.  6, 1< 
694 ;  ii.  6,  10, 14, 15,  p.  158  ;   ii.  6-13,  p.  484 
6-15,  p.  507  ;   ii  7-10,  p.  698;  ii  8,  pp.  16,  * 
ii.  9,  p.  71 ;  ii.  13,  p.  486 ;  ii  13-14,  p.  485 1 
14,  p.  468;  ii  15,  p.  216;  ii.  16,  pp.  193, 
732;  ii  17,  18,  21.  22,  p.  469;  ii.  17-21,  p.  t 
ii.  17-24,  p.  469;  ii.  18,  p.  592  ;  ii  21,  p.  469 
22,  pp.  374, 539  ;   ii.  24,  p.  27 ;  ii.  25-29,  p.  * 
ii.  29,  p.  92  ;  iii  1-4,  p,  471 ;  iii.  2,  p.  20,  27, 
471;   ia  3-20,  p.  471,  472;  iii.  4,  6,  31,  p. 
487 ;  iii.  5,  p.  471 ;  iii.  5-8,  p.  472 ;   iii.  6,  p. 
iii.  8,  pp.  486,  487 ;   iii.  9,  pp.  71,  472,  694? 
9-20,  p.  472 ;  iii.  10-18,  p.  27 ;  iii.  16,  p.  646 1 
19,  p.  472 ;  iii.  20,  pp.  480,  481,  525,  694;  iii 
p.  461 ;  iii  21-26,  pp.  663, 732  ;  iii.  21-30,  457 
22-27,  p.  473 ;  iii.  24,  p.  474  ;  iii.  24, 25,  p.  463 
25,  pp.  412,  473,  739 ;  iii.  25-29,  p.  602 ;  iii  2! 
p.  474 ;  iii.  28,  p.  474 ;  iii.  31,  p.  474 ;  iii.  31-i* 
p.  457 ;  iv.  1,  p.  474 ;  iv.  1-25,  p.  475 ;  iv.  4,  pp. 
732 ;  iv.  5,  13,  p.  702  ;  iv.  9,  p.  92 ;  iv.  10-19,  p, 
iv.  11,  p.  475 ;  iv.  12,  p.  89  ;  iv.  13,  p.  702j 
13, 16, 18,  p.  31 ;  iv.  15,  pp.  410, 482, 483  ;  i* 
p.  452 ;  iv.  17,  p.  27 ;  iv.  18,  p.  463 ;  v.,  pp. 
4S3 ;  v.,  vii.,  xi,  p.  483  ;  v.  1,  p.  475  ;  v.  1-1 
457  ;  v.  1-12,  p.  476 ;  v.  3-5,  p.  694 ;  v.  6,  p. 
▼.  7, 11,  p.  476 ;  v.  9,  p.  208 ;  v.  10,  p.  652  ;  v 
p.  336  ;  v.  12,  pp.  33,  476,  651,  704 ;  v.  12-8 
478 ;  v.    12-21,  pp.  457,  490,  732  ;  v.  13,  p. 
v.  13,14,15-18,  18,19,  p.  477;  v.  14,  pp.i 
480 ;  v.  15-20,  p.  468 ;  v.  16,  p.  477 ;  v.  18,  p, 
v.  20,  pp.  399,  437,  478,  4S0,  482  ;  v.  20,  21, 
479, 494  ;  vi,  pp.  457,  474;  vi-viii,  p.  41  j  , 
p.  471 ;  vi.  1-15,  p.  480 ;  vi.  1-23,  p.  490  ;  vi.  i 
pp.  471,  487  ;  vi.  3-23,  p.  436  ;  vi.  4,  p.  679 
4, 9,  p.  115  ;  vi.  4, 11,  p.  410  ;  vi.  5,  p.  479 ; 
p.  208 ;  vi.  8,  pp.  479,  480,  678  ;  vi.   9,  p. 
vi.  13,  16,  p.  480 ;  vi  14,  p.  483  ;  vi.  15-2 
480;  vi.  18,  p.  480;  vi.  23,  p.  336;  vii,  pp. 
483;  vii.  1-6,  p.  487  ;  vii.  1-6,  7-25,  p.  490  j 
1-11,  p.  435;  vii.  1-viii.  11,  p.  457;  vii  S 
699;  vii.  2,  3,  p.  653;  vii.  6,  7, 10,  11,  p. 
Vii  7,  pp.  471,  482,  487  ;  vii.  7  scq.,  p.  475 
7-12,  p.  488 ;  vii  7, 13,  pp.  437,  471 ;  vii.  8-1 
102;  vii  10-13,  p.  483;  vii.  12,  p.  651 ;  *i 
p.  408 ;    vii.  13-viii  11,  p.  490 ;  vii.  14,  p. 
vii.  24,  p.  698  ;  vii.  25,  pp.  489, 692 ;  viii,  p. 
viii.  1,  pp.  41,  489;  viii  2,  10,  p.  410 ;  vii 
pp.  2,  208 ;  viii.  3,  11,  p.  114 ;  viii  4,  p.  474  ; 
6,  p.  490;  viii  11,  pp.  115,  490;  viii  12-S 
457  ;  viii.  18-25,  p.  490 ;  viii.  19-23,  pp.  39$ 
495,  732;  viii  19-24,  p.  494;  viii.  22-24,  p 
viii.  23,  p.  409 ;  viii  24,  p.  203 ;  viii.  26-3 
490 ;  viii  27,  p.  169  ;  viii.  29,  pp.  592,  599, 
viii.  29,  30,  p.  694;  viii.  31-39,  p.  491 ;  viii 
p.  695  ;  viii.  36,  pp.  123,  368,  445 ;  viii.  38, 
345,  433 ;  viii.  39,  p,  491 ;  ix.,  pp.  236,  455, 
732;  ix.-xi,  pp.   454,  455,  457;  ix.  1,  p. 
ix.  1-3,  p.  124 ;  ix.  1-5,  pp.  20, 332,  694;  ix.  S 
14,  20;  ix.  4,  p.  9 ;  ix.  4,  5,  p.  471 ;  ix.  5; 
114,  610;  ix.  6-9,  p.  497;  ix.  8,  p.  31 ;  ix.  !, 
702 ;  ix.  11,  p.  732  ;  ix.  14,  p.  471 ;  ix.  14-1 
497  ;  ix.  14,  30,  p.  471 ;  ix.  15,  p.  27 ;  ix.  1$ 
600,  732;    ix.  19-22,  p.  497;  ix.  22-30,  p. 
ix.  26,  p.  216 ;  ix.  28,  p.  498 ;  ix.  30,  pp.  435, 
ix.  30-x.  4,  p.  498 ;   ix.  30-x.  21,  p.  732 ;  fc 
p.  105  ;  ix.  33,  pp.  27, 33, 498,  499 ;  ix.  34,  p.8J 
pp.  455, 499, 692  ;  x.  1,  pp.  20, 449,  616 ;  x.  3,  p 
x.  4,  p.  498 ;  x.  4-12,  p.  499;  x.  5,  pp.  39, 
x.  6,  p.  115 ;  x.  6-8,  p.  308 ;  x.  6-9,  p.  27; 
p.  463;  Sr  11,  p.  499;  x.  12,  p.  468;  X.U  > 
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\M ;  x.  14-21,  p.  499  ;  x.  15,  p.  643 ;  x.  15-21, 

27;  x.  18,  pp.27,  193;  xi.,  pp.  449,  483;  xi 

)p.  20,  592,  652 ;  xi.  1,  11,  pp.  471, 500 ;  xi.  6, 

'32 ;  xi.  8,  p.  27  ;  xi.  12,  25,  p.  616 ;  xi.  15-36, 

|105 ;  xi.  16-24,  p.  500;  xi.  16-25,  p.  12  ;  xi.  17, 

j695;  xi.  22,  p.  419  ;  xi.  24,  p.  12  ;  xi.  24-27, 

1342;  xi.  25,  p.  459;  xi.  26,  pp.  452,  494;  xi. 

32,  p.  494 ;  xi.  30-36,  pp.  399,  732 ;  xi.  30,  31, 

i501;  xi.  32,  pp.  399,  494,  495,  704;  xi.  33, 

i640;  xi.  36,  p.  495;  xii.,  p.  457;  xii-xiv., 

510;  xii.  1,  p.  501;  xii.  1,  10,  p.  592;  xii. 

I,  p.  503;  xii.  2,  p.  502,  599;  xii.  3,  pp. 

L  502,  695 ;  xii.  1,  3, 10,  16,  p.  592  ;  xii.  5,  p. 

I;  xii.  6,  p.  502 ;  xii.  7,  pp.  654,  749;  xii.  9, 

11, 13, 14, 16, 19,  20,  p.  503 ;  xii.  11,  pp.  361, 

;  xii.  13,  p.  442 ;  xiii.,  p.  458 ;  xiii.,xiv.,  p.  584 ; 

,  1,  p.  475 ;  xiii.  3,  p.  748  ;  xiii.  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  p. 

;  xiii.  8,  p.  441 ;  xiii.  10,  pp.  474,  616 ;  xiii. 

14,  p.  336 ;  xiii  12,  pp.  48,  336,  480,  505, 652  ; 

,  14, p.  479 ;  xiv.,  p.  244  ;  xiv.-xv.,  p.  415 ;  xiv.- 

13,  p.  45S ;  xiv.  1,  p.  224 ;  xiv.  1-4,  p.  655 ;  xiv. 

!,  p.  507 ;  xiv.  2,  p.  657 ;  xiv.  5,  pp.  25, 79, 513 ; 

t  6,  pp.  505, 592 ;  xiv.  9-11,  p.  592;  xiv.  10,  pp. 

732 ;  xiv.  13-21,  p.  507 ;  xiv.  15,  p.  115 ;  xiv. 

p.  723 ;  xiv.  22,  23,  p.  508 ;  xiv.  23,  pp.  435, 

;  xiv.  24,  p.  450 ;  xv.  1,  pp.  261, 507 ;  xv.  1-8, 

08;  xv.  3,  p.  115 ;  xv.  4,  pp.  203,  436  ;  xv.  5, 

;  xv.  9,  10, 11,  p.  150 ;  xv.  9-33,  p.  509 ;  xv. 

Ill,  p.  458;  xv.  15-20,  p.  450;  xv.  16,  pp.  182, 

508 ;  xv.  18,  p.  193 ;  xv.  19,  pp.  402,  660 ; 

22,  pp.  333, 459;  xv.  23,  pp.  270,  422,  459;  xv. 

!8,  p.  369 ;  xv.  24,  pp.  459,  508,  715,  742 ;  xv. 

28,  p.  648  ;  xv.  24,  32,  p.  425;  xv.  25,  p.  169 ; 

,25,  26,  p.  354;  xv.  25-32,  p.  422;  xv.  26,  27, 

72 ;  xv.  27,  pp.  231,  459 ;  xv.  29,  p.  616;  xv. 

p.  523;  xv.  32,  pp.  459,  509;  xv.  33,  pp.  450, 

;  xvi.  1,  p.  320 ;  xvi.  1,  2,  pp.  319,  450,  458 ; 

3,  pp.  317,  318,  352,  511 ;  xvi.  3-16,  p.  458 ; 

i  3-20,  p.  375;  xvi.  4,  pp.  371,  511;  xvi.  5, 

319,  363,  511;  xvi.  5, 14, 15,  p.  447;  xvi.  4, 

1, 13, 14, 16,  p.  509 ;  xvi.  7,  pp.  317,  432,  621 ; 

H  7,  9,  12,  13,  p.  450;  xvi.  7,  11,  21,  p.  14; 

|c  16,  p.  337 ;  xvi.  17-20,  pp.  450, 458, 509 ;  xvi. 
0, 19,  20,  24,  27,  p.  509 ;  xvi.  18,  p.  592  ;  xvi. 
24,  p.  450 ;  xvi.  21,  pp.  287,  319,  423.  511 ; 

21-24,  p.  458 ;  xvi.  22,  23,  27,  32,  p.  459 ; 
23,  pp.  218,  259,  369,  372  ;  xvi.  24,  p.  338; 
25,  pp.  119,  450 ;  xvi.  25-27,  pp.  508,  694 ; 
27,  pp.  450,  652. 

f.  Corinthians  i-iii.,  p.  692 ;  i.  1,  pp.  193, 
I;  i.  1-3,  p.  385 ;  i.  2,  p.  313 ;  i.  4-9,  10,  20, 
35  ;  i.  7,  p.  342;  i.  10,  p.  386  ;  i.  12,  p.  253  ; 
f,  14,  p.  386  ;  i.  13-17,  p.  194;  i.  14,  p.  218, 

319;  i.  16,  p.  283;  i.  17,  p.  320;  i.  18-25, 

;  i.  18-27,  p.  19 ;  i.  19,  p.  386  ;  i.  21,  pp.  19, 

386,  661 ;  l.  21,  23,  24,  p.  386  ;  i.  22,  23, 
1;  i.  23,  pp.  114,  320;  i.  23,  24,  p.  695; 
\  28,  p.  188;  i.  28,  p.  411;  i.  29,  p.  694; 
>.  p.  462;  ii.  1-5,  p.  320;  ii.  2,  pp.  114, 

334;  ii  3,  pp.  123,  192,  315,  319;  ii.  5, 
36 ;  ii.  6,  p.  411 ;  ii.  6-16,  p.  336 ;  ii.  7,  p.  617  ; 
3,  p.  695 ;  ii.  14,  p.  19 ;  iii.  2,  pp.  45,  386, 
;  iii.  4,  p.  387  ;  iii.  6,  pp.  362,  653 ;  iii.  8,  p. 
;  iii  9,  p.  333;  iii.  10,  p.  193;  iii  12,  p. 

iii.  13,  pp.  387,  463,  732 ;  iii  17,  p.  694 ; 
.8-20,  p.  19 ;  iii.  19,  pp.  10, 19 ;  iii.  22,  p.  345 ; 
B,  p.  496 ;  iv.,  p.  698 ;  iv.  1-4,  p.  387;  iv.  3, 
16, 123, 387, 680;  iv.  3,  4,  p.  387 ;  iv.  5,  pp. 
617,  732 ;  iv.  6,  pp.  387,  440,  489;  iv.  6-21, 
j»j  iv.  7,  9,  p.  387;  iv.  8.  p.  692;  iv.  8-10, 
03}  iv.  8-11,  p.  416,  694;  iv.  8-13,  p.  368;  iv. 
o.  293,  316,  372,  698 ;  iv.  10,  pp.  19,  123 ;  iv. 
\2,  p.  318  ;  iv.  12, 13,  p.  691 ;  iv.  13,  pt>.  123, 

iv.  15,  pp.  45,  193,  388 ;  iv.  17,  p.  230;  iv. 
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18-19,  p.  387;  v.  1,  pp.  2i0,  316  ;  v.  1-2,  p».  334, 

So  ;JA  **  F'  389  ;  v'  2'  P-  703  J  v-  5'  PP-  401 
652,  710;  v.  6,  p.  388  ;  v.  7,  pp.  114,  388,  392 

v.  9.  p.  325 ;  v.  9, 10,  p.  317 ;  v.  10, 11,  p.  389  ;  t 

9-13,  p.  389;  v.  10,  p.  389 ;  v.  11,  pp.  383,  389 ; 

v.  16-21,  p.  337;  vi.  1-20,  p.  389;  vi.  2,  pp. 

27,  333,  697,  704  ;  vi.  3-8,  p.  416  ;  vi.  7,  p 

507;  vi  9,  p.  651;  vi.  9-11,  pp.  193,317;  vi. 

9-20,  p.  316 ;  vi.  11,  pp.  171,  389,  663  vi. 

13,  p.  411 ;  vi.  14,  p.  343  ;  vi  15,  pp.  471,  487 ; 

vi.  15-18,  p.  383;  vi.  17,  p.  463;  vii,  p.  746; 

vii.  1,  p.  390 ;  vii.  1-7,  p.  390;  vii.  1-40,  p.  391 ; 

vii.  2,  p.  334  ;  vii.  3,  5,  7,  9, 18,  19,  p.  390 ;  vii 

7,  8,  9,  p.  713 ;  vii.  8,  pp.  45,  96 ;  vii.  9,  36,  p. 

46  ;  vii.  10,  p.  347 ;  vii.  10-24  (17-24),  23,  p.  391 ; 

vii.  12,  p.  169;  vii.  14.  p.  45;  vii.  18,  p.  72; 

vii.  18, 19,  p.  390;  vii.  19,  p.  697 ;  vii.  21,  pp.  390, 

657;  vii.  25,  p.  391;  vii  26,  p.  390;  vii.  29-31, 

pp.  391,  691;  vii.  31,  pp.  599,  695,  698;  vii.  36, 

p.  46  ;  vii.  39,  p.  653  ;  viii,  pp.  244,  395 ;  viii.  1, 

pp.  379,  751 ;   viii.  1-13,  p.  391;    viii.  6,  pp.  348, 

495,496,  610;  viii.  8,  p.  655;  viii.  10,  pp.  22, 

695  ;  viii.  13,  pp.  507,  723 ;  ix.,  442  ;  ix.  1,  pp.  41, 

109,  111,  407 ;  ix.  1,  3,  7,  p.  253 ;  ix.  1-16,  p.  416 ; 

ix.  1-27,  p.  392;  ix.  4,  p.  318;  ix.  4, 11,  p.  33; 

ix.  5,  pp.  45,  134,  253 ;  ix.  6,  p.  255 ;  ix.  7,  pp. 

27,  392;  ix.  8-10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  p.  392;  ix. 

9,  pp.  33,  481,  656;  ix.  10,  pp.  33,  250;  ix.  12, 
318;  ix.  12,  18,  p.  391;  ix.  15,  p.  331 ;  ix.  16, 
p.  193 ;  ix  17,  pp.  119,  463,  493;  ix.  19,  pp.  193, 
224;  ix.  20,  p.  261;  ix  21,  pp.  221,  265,  435; 
ix.  24,  pp.  316,  600,  699,  732;  ix.  24-27, 
p.  699;  ix.  25,  pp.  316,  352;  ix.  25-27,  p. 
484;  x.  1,  pp.  459,  617;  x.  1,  2,  p.  481;  x. 
1-4,  p.  27;  x.  1-14,,  p.  378;  x.  1-xi.  1,  p.  392; 
x.  4,  p.  481 ;  x.  6,  p.  33 ;  x.  6,  11,  p.  33  ;  x.  7,  p. 
389 ;  x.  7,  8,  pp.  316,  723 ;  x.  8,  pp.  383,  392 ; 
x.  11,  p.  33 ;  x.  15,  p.  123;  x.  16,  p.  114;  x.  20, 
p.  655 ;  x.  20,  21,  p.  244 ;  x.  26,  p.  616 ;  x.  32, 
pp.  71,  723 ;  xi  1,  p.  38 ;  xi.  1-17,  p.  394 ;  xi. 
2,  p.  378  ;  xi.  8,  9,  p.  653 ;  xi.  10,  pp.  656,  701 ; 
xi.  14,  pp.  316,  352 ;  xi.  17,  p.  347 ;  xi.  17-34,  p. 
395 ;  xi.  19,  p.  663 ;  xi.  21,  p.  317 ;  xi.  22,  pp. 
694,  698 ;  xi.  23,  p.  282 ;  xi.  24,  27,  29,  p.  395 ; 
xi  29,  p.  695;  xu.,  p.  698;  xii-xiv.  33,  p.  54; 
xii.  1,  p.  459 ;  xii  1-31,  p.  396 ;  xii.  3,  pp.  382, 
496;  xii.  4-6,  p.  80;  xii.  8-10,  p.  395;  xii.  10,  pp. 
267,  337;  xii.  11,  pp.  334,  423 ;  xii.  12, 13,  27,  p. 
479;  xii.  12-27,  p.  502;  xii.  13,  p.  396;  xii.  28, 
pp.  182,  654,  749 ;  xii.  29,  30,  p.  617 ;  xii.  31,  p. 
408 ;  xii.  31-xiii.  13,  p.  396 ;  xiii.,  p.  744  ;  xiii. 

I,  pp.  56,  463;  xiii.  2,  p.  395 ;  xiii.  3,  4,  p.  692 ; 
xiii.  4,  pp.  16,  396 ;  xiii.  4,  5,  7,  8,  p.  396 ;  xiii. 
5,  pp.  297,  396 ;  xiii.  8,  pp.  56,  396,  497 ;  xiii.  8, 

II,  p.  411 ;  xiii.  9,  p.  80 ;  xiii.  9-12,  p.  222;  xiii. 

10,  p.  151 ;  xiv.  1-26,  p.  397 ;  xiv.  2,  p.  57 ;  xiv.  2, 
4,  11,  p.  56 ;  xiv.  4, 13, 14, 27,  p.  54 ;  xiv.  7, 8,  p. 
56 ;  xiv.  9, 11, 17,  20, 23, 26-28, 33,  40,  p.  57 ;  xiv. 
16,  p.  396 ;  xiv.  18,  p.  55 ;  xiv.  19,  p.  56 ;  xiv.  21, 
pp.  27,  30,  397 ;  xiv.  22,  p.  55 ;  xiv.  23,  p.  57; 
xiv.  26-40,  p.  398 ;  xiv.  27,  p.  56 ;  xiv.  32,  p.  58 ; 
xiv.  34,  p.  751 ;  xiv.  39,  p.  337 ;  xv.,  pp.  43, 
115,  752 ;  xv.  1-12,  p.  398 ;  xv.  3,  318 ;  xv.  6,  p. 
416 ;  xv.  7,  p.  48 ;  xv.  8,  pp.  109,  111,  398,  412; 
xv.  9,  pp.  43,  98, 124,  640 ;  xv.  10,  pp.  123,  210, 
407;  xv.  10-29,  p.  109;  xv.  12,  p.  679;  xv. 
12-35,  p.  398;  xv.  18,  p.  109;  xv.  19,  p.  368; 
xv.  22,  pp.  119,  336,  456,  495 ;  xv.  23,  pp.  3->3, 
339  ;  xv.  24,  p.  411 ;  xv.  24,  25,  p.  732  ;  xv.  25- 
28;  p.  495;  xv.  28,  pp.  16,  468;  xv.  30-32,  p. 
483 ;  xv.  31,  pp.  1,  123,  678 ;  xv.  32,  pp.  17, 
316,  372  ;  xv.  33,  p.  636;  xv.  33,  34,  p.  383;  xv. 
35-50,  p.  399;  xv.  35,  p.  33;  xv.  37,  45,  p.  703  5 
xv.  38,  p.  31;  xv.  41,  p.  10  j  xv.  43,  p.  C95;  xv, 
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45,  pp.  27,  476 ;  xv.  47,  52,  p.  701  ;  xv.  50  sag., 
p.  732  j  xv.  50  58,  p.  399  j  xv.  51,  pp.  342,  343, 
&)5 ;  xv.  51,  52,  p.  598 ;  xv.  52,  p.  399  ;  xv.  54, 
p.  491  j  xv.  56,  pp.  437,  483;  xv.  58,  p.  484  j 
xvi.  1,  2,  p.  354  ;  xvi.  1-4,  p.  405;  xvi.  1, 15,  p. 
640  j  xvi.  3,  p.  231 ;  xvi.  3,  4,  p.  511 ;  xv.  5-7, 
p.  369 ;  xvi.  5-8,  p.  401 ;  xvi.  5-9,  p.  270 ;  xvi. 

9,  pp.  361,  402;  xvi.  10,  pp.  260,  388;  xvi.  10, 
11,  p.  656 ;  xvi.  11,  p.  260;  xvi.  12,  pp.  362,  400, 
694;  xvi.  15,  pp.  319,  749;  xvi.  19,  pp.  317,  366, 
450;  xvi.  20,  p.  337;  xvi.  22,  pp.  48,  493,  601, 
727 ;  xvi.  23,  p.  338. 

II.  Corinthiams  i.,  p.  698;  i.-vii,  p.  406;  i. 
1,  pp.  320,  423 ;  i  1-11,  p.  408 ;  i.  3,  p.  496  ;  i.  4, 
6,  8,  p.  403  ;  i.  5,  pp.  114, 336 ;  i.  6,  p.  408 ;  i.  7,  p. 
617;  i.  8,  pp.  368,  408,  459 ;  i.  8,  15,  p.  408 ;  i. 

10,  p.  375 ;  i.  11,  12, 13-17,  p.  42 ;  i.  12,  p.  408; 
i.  12-ii.  11,  p.  410;  i.  14,  p.  408;  i.  15,  16, 
p.  367;  i.  15,  23,  p.  122 ;  i.  16-23,  p.  369 ;  i. 

17,  pp.  122,  402  ;  i.  18,  p.  320 ;  i.  22,  p.  13  ;  i.  23, 
p.  409 ;  ii.,  p.  698 ;  ii.  1,  409  ;  ii.  1, 12,  13,  p.  408  j 
ii.  2,  p.  695 ;  ii.  4,  pp.  124, 327, 403 ;  ii.  5,  p.  265 ;  ii. 
5-10,  p.  402 ;  ii.  6,  p.  409 ;  ii.  7,  p.  423 ;  ii.  10, 11,  p. 
410;  Ii.  12,  p.  270;  ii.  12, 13,  p.  401 ;  ii.  12-17,  p. 
410 ;  ii.  13,  pp.  194,  512 ;  ii.  14,  pp.  109,  407,  411, 
619,  652,  692  ;  ii.  14-16,  pp.  316,  368,  692,  700;  ii. 

15,  p.  732;  ii.  16,  pp.  462,  703;  ii.  17,  pp.13, 
122,  331,  410,  484;  iii.  1,  pp.  253,  361,  402,  ,410, 
416,  692;  iii.  1-3,  p.  410;  in.  1-18,  p.  407;  iii.  2, 
p.  407;  iii.  3,  p.  411;  iii.  4-iv.  6,  p.  411;  iii.  6, 
pp.  410,  452,  482,  652;  iii.  7,  p.  411;  iii.  7-13, 
p.  481 ;  iii.  10,  11,  p.  411 ;  iii.  16, 18,  p.  411 ;  iii. 

18,  pp.  464-479;  iv.  1,  p.  652;  iv.  1-7,  p.  484; 
iv.  2,  ^pp.  13,  122,  331,  411,  416,  484 ;  iv.  4, 
pp.  342,  484,  496,  610,  646 ;  iv.  6,  p.  109 ;  iv. 
6,  7,  p.  80;  iv.  6-8,  p.  598;  iv.  7-vi.  10, 
p.  413;  iv.  7,  pp.  123, 192,  334;  iv.  8,  pp.  403, 
408,  695 ;  iv.  8,  9,  p.  368 ;  iv.  8-10,  p.  123  ;  iv. 
8-12,  p.  403;  iv.  10,  pp.  368,  411,  711;  iv.  11, 
p.  123;  iv.  14,  p.  343;  iv.  17,  p.  408;  iv.  18, 
p.  678  ;  v.  1,  p.  598 ;  v.  1-4,  p.  399 ;  v.  2,  p.  703; 
v.  3,  p.  412;  v.  4,  pp.  123,  476,  491,  602,  704; 
v.  13,  p.  405 ;  v.  10,  pp.  316,  411,  463,  485,  732  ; 
v.  11,  pp.  402,  412,  423  ;  v.  11,  15,  21,  p.  423; 
v.  12,  p.  416  ;  v.  13,  pp.  405,  559 ;  v.  14,  p.  318 ; 
v.  15,  pp.  423,  468;  v.  15-21,  p.  436;  v.  16, 
pp.  222,  395,  412;  v.  17,  pp.  423,  479;  v.  18, 
p.  498 ;  v.  19,  pp.  610,  652 ;  v.  19,  21,  p.  412 ;  v. 
21,  pp.  423,  462 ;  vi.,  p.  692;  vi.  1,  pp.  210,  333  ; 
vi.  3-11,  p.  692;  vi.  3-16,  p.  694;  vi.  7,  p.  480; 
vi.  9,  p.  694;  vi.  9, 10,  p.  691;  vi.  10,  p.  695; 
vi.  11,-vii.  16,  p.  414;  vi.  14,  pp.  316,  393,  724; 
vi.  14-vii.  1,  pp.  392, 413 ;  vi.  15, 18,  p.  413  ;  vi. 

16,  p.  234;  vi.  18,  p.  496;  vii.,  viii.,  p.  660;  vii. 
1,  pp.  316,  402;  vii.  2,  pp.  318,  713;  vii.  2,  3, 
p.  402 ;  vii.  5,  pp.  192,  335, 403,  408 ;  vii.  6-11, 13, 
14,  15,  p.  402;  vii.  8,  pp.  327,  401;   vii.  8-12, 


p.  415  ;  vii.  11,  pp.  334,  694 ;  vii.  11, 12,  p.  404, 
vii.  12,  pp.  411,  423  ;  viii.-end,  p.  733 ;  viii.,  ix., 
pj>.  231, 406 ;  yiii.  Mx.  15,  p.  414 ;  viii.  1,  p.  408 ; 


viii.  2,  pp.  403,  408,  695;  viii  6,  pp.  402,  423; 
viii.  9,  p.  636;  viii.  13,  p.  403;  viii.  15,  p.  10; 
viii.  17,  p.  402  ;  viii.  18,  pp.  271,  415;  viii.  18, 
23,  p.  402;  viii  19,  p.  219 ;  viii.  20,  pp.  414,  515 ; 
viii.  21,  p.  347 ;  viii.  22,  p.  695 ;  viii.  23,  pp.  432, 
509 ;  viii  24,  p.  422 ;  ix.  1,  pp.  334,  694 ;  ix.  2, 
pp.  402,  408;  ix.  5,  p.  239;  ix.  6,  p.  414;  ix.  8, 
pp.  303,  657,  695 ;  ix.  10,  p.  414 ;  ix.  11,  13,  p. 
408;  ix.  12,  p.  182;  ix.  12-15,  p.  422;  ix.  14, 
p.  422;  ix.  15,  p.  652;  x.-xiii,  pp.  406,  693; 
x.  1,  pp.  413,  415;  x.  1,  2,  p.  122;  x.  1,  10,  pp. 
320,  415;  x.  1-11,  p.  416;  x.  2,  pp.  122,  415; 
x.  2,  7,  10,  11,  12,  18,  p.  415;  x.  3,  4,  p.  646; 
x.  5,  p.  652;  x.  7,  pp.  253,  415;   x.  7,  10,  11,  18, 


p.  713;  x.  7.  10,  11,  12,  p.  416;  x.  9,  p. 
X.  10,  pp.  122,  192,  265,  402;  x.  10-16,  p. 
X.  12-18,  pp.  415,  416;  x.  12,  16,  17,  18,  £ 
x.  14,  p.  758;  x.  15,  p.  416,  463;  x.  18,  p. 
x.  20-23,  p.  407;  xi,  pp.  398,  692,  698;: 
pp.  405,  416;  xi.  1,  4, 16, 17,  19,  20,  p.  416 
19,  21,  p.  416  ;  xi.  1-33,  p.  418;  xi.  2,  p.  193. 
487 ;  xi.  2,  20,  p.  423 ;  xi.  3,  pp.  408,  41$, 
xi.  4,  pp.  405,  415,  416,  423,  433,  702;  xi.  4 
p.  713;  xi.  5,  pp.  124,  417;  xi.  6,  pp. 
192,  411,  415,  417,  423,  691;  xi.  6-21,  £j 
xi.  7,  pp.  16,  122,  207 ;  xi  8,  pp.  331,  692, 
xi.  8,  20,  p.  416;  xi.  9,  pp.  16,  276,  318, 
xi.  10,  p.  417;  xi.  10, 12,  18,  30,  p.  416;  xi 
pp.  331,410,  525,  601;  xi.  14,  p.  33;  xi.  1 
405  ;  xi.  16-19,  pp.  19,  123 ;  xi.  16, 17, 19,  fc 
xi.  16-20,  p.  692;  xi.  18-20,  p.  402;  xi  20, 
423,  509,  539;  xi.  20,  21,  p.  416;  xi.  22,  pp.9 
xi.  22-28,  p.  694;  xi.  23,  pp.  1,  123,  282, 
xi.  23,  33,  pp.  191,  417 ;  xi.  24-33,  p.  5 ;  xi  25, 
xi.  26,  p.  366;  xi.  27,  pp.  367,388;  xi.  27-2 
367;  xi.  28,  p.  418;  xi  29,  pp.  191,  367, 
xi.  29-34,  p.  398 ;  xi.  31,  pp.  496,  652 ;  xi.  32 
101, 128 ;  xi.  33,  p.  128 ;  xfi.  1,  pp.  42, 108, 109 
1-3, 12-16,  p.  692;  xii.  1-10,  pp.  417,  710;  X 
5,  6,  11,  p.  416 ;  xii.  1-11,  p.  418 ;  xii.  2,  p, 
xii.  2,  4,  p.  703 ;  xii.  3,  p.  4i8 ;  xii.  5,  p.  405 
5,  9,  p.  320;  xii.  6,  11,  p.  416;  xii.  6, 16,  p. 
xii.  7,  pp.  121,  124;  xii.  9,  p.  418;  xii.  1( 
695 ;  xii.  10, 11,  p.  476 ;  xii.  11,  pp.  123, 124,: 
xii.  11,  12,  p.  417 ;  xii.  12,  p.  320 ;  xii.  13,  p 
xii.  13,  14,  p.  461 ;  xii.  13-xiii.  10,  p.  419 
14,  pp.  331,  419;  xii.  16,  pp.  122,  331;  xii 
p.  415;  xii.  20,  pp.  380,  387,  466  ;  xii.  20,  S 
423 ;  xii.  21,  p.  317, 383 ;  xiii  1,  pp.  367,  408, 
xiii.  3,  p.  42 ;  xiii.  3-9,  p.  192 ;  xiii  5,  p. 
xiii.  11-13,  p.  419 ;  xiii.  12,  p.  337 ;  xiii 
p.  338. 

Galatians  i,  ii.,  p.  432 ;   i.  1,  pp.  118, 
423,  485;  i  1-5,  p.  433;  i.  1,  6,  10,  p.  42 
1-10,  p.   433;     i  4,  pp.   345,    433;     i.  6, 
268,  423,  696;  i.  6-9,  p.  525;  i.  7,  p.  618; 
pp.  193,  433;   i.  8-9,  pp.  62,  401,  496;  l. 
713;  i  10,  pp.  221,  222,423;   i.  11-12,] 
i  11-24,  p.  434;  i.  12,  p.  652;  i  13,  pp.  9i 
i  13-14,  p.  23 ;  i.  14,  pp.  3,  35,  701 ;  i.  15,  i 
i.  15-16,  pp.  109,  412  ;  i.  16,  pp.  42,  44, 116, 
i.  17,  pp.  116,  709;   i.  17-18,  p.  432 ;  ill 
120,  130,  134;  i  18,  19,  p.  432;  i  19,  pp 
239  ;  i.  21,  pp.  44, 136,  190,  519  ;  i  21-24,  p 
i  22,  p.  128;  i.  23,  p.  98;    i.  24,  p.  42;  ii 
228,  640;  ii.  1,  pp.  180,221,  228;  u.  1-6,  p. 
ii  1-10,  p.  435;   ii  2,  pp.  434,  712;   ii.  f 
229 ;  ii.  2,  7,  p.  119 ;  ii.  3,  pp.  71, 660,  ii. 
224,  225,  478,  525  ;  ii.  4-5,  p.  551 ;  ii,  6, 
434,  694 ;   ii.  6, 9,  p.  525 ;  ii.  6,  20,  p.  4! 
pp.  228,  230,  468  ;  ii.  7-8,  p.  134 ;  ii.  7, 9,  p 
ii.  9,  pp.  1,  230,  255,  382,  448,  654;   ii.  9, 
432 ;   ii.  9, 11,  14,  p.  134  ;  ii.  10,  p.  231  > 
pp.  228,  249,  250,  435,  448;    ii.  11-21,  pp 
436 ;  ii.  12,  pp.  71,  243,  248,  253,  410,  435  ; 
pp.  84,  408  ;  ii.  14,  pp.  248,  250,  525 ;  i 
16,  18,   p.  525;   ii.    15,   p.  467;  ii  lB-i 
251 ;  ii  16,  pp.  463,  525,  695 ;  ii.  16,  20, 1 
ii.  17,  pp.  265,  471,  487 ;  ii.  19,  p.  618 ;  ii  i 
4,  252,  423,  463,  479,  695,  711;  ii.  21,  p.  481 
pp.  471,  483,  506 ;  iii,  iv.,  p.  483;  iii.  1,  pj 
244,  266, 436, 713 ;  iii.  1-5,  p.  432  ;  iii  1-14,  l 
iii.  2,  p.  463 ;  iii.  3,  13,  p.  423 ;  iii.  4,  pp.  43< 
695 ;  iii.  5,  p.  414 ;  iii.  6-18,  p.  432 ;  iii.  6-29, J 
iii.  7,  p.  92 ;  iii  10,  pp.  39,  410, 482, 490;  : 
pp.  29,  208,  457 ;  iii  12,  p.  104  ;  iii.  14,  p 
iii.  15,  p.  437;  iii  15-18,  p.  437;  iii  15, 
437;  iii.  16,  pp.  28,30;  iii.  17,  18,  P-  ® 
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L  pp.  S3,  91,  92,  437,  478,  4S2,  651,  701  ;  iii.  19, 

Lpp.437,  43S;  iii.  19-29,  p.  432;  iii.  21,  pp. 

1,181,487;  iii.  21-29,  p.  48S ;  iii.  22-26,  p. 

4;  iii.  24,  p.  438;  iii.  26,  p.  463;  iii.  27,  pp. 

9,  605  j  iii.  27,  28,  p.  269;  iii.  28,  pp.  20,  49, 

8,  348,  620,  653,  657 ;  iii.  28,  29,  p.  31 ;  iv. 

2,  p.  699;  iv.  1-11,  pp.  432,  439;  iv.  3,  pp. 
,  452,  663;  iv.  3,  9,  p.  618;  iv.  4,  pp.  496, 
;  iv.  4,  5,  p.  439 ;  iv.  5,  pp.  617,  700 ;  iv.  7, 
$80;  iv.  8,  pp.  269,  330;  iv.  9,  pp.  2,  269, 
;  iv.  10,  pp.  25,  79,  513 ;  iv.  11,  p.  695 ;  iv. 
pp.  123,  253;  iv.  12-14,  p.  264;  iv.  12- 
pp.  440,  710;  iv.  13,  pp.  123,  192,  262,  265, 
;  iv.  14,  pp.  123,265,440,  713;  iv.  15,  p. 
iv.  16,  pp.  253,  265,  354;  iv.  17,  pp.  124, 


,,  423,  440,  692,  697;  iv.  17-20,  p.  440  ;  iv.  19, 

1.124, 193,  599;  iv.  20,  p.  556;  iv.  21-31, 

)  441;  iv.  22,  p.  392;  iv.  24,  p.  481;  iv. 

31,  p.  27;  iv.  25,  p.  709;  iv.  29,  pp. 

702;  v.  1-6,  p.  441;  V.  1-9,  p.  506;  v. 

2,  p.  432;  v.  1,  13,  14,  p.  252;  v.  2,  p.  79, 

.  269,  410,  415 ;  v.  3,  p.  238;  v.  3,  6, 12-14,  p. 

;  v.  6,  pp.  330,  697,  748;  v.  7-12,  p.  441 ;  v. 

5,  21,  26,  p.  268;  v.  8,  p.  330;  v.  10,  p.  441; 

Hi,  pp.  44,  221,  433;  v.  12,  pp.  235,  431,  525, 

5,  692;  v.  13-15,  p.  441;  v.  13-18,  p.  432;  v. 

i  p.  441 ;  v.  15, 20,  21,  p.  423 ;  v.  16-26,  p.  442 ; 

*20,  p.  365;  v.  16-vi.  10,  p.  432;  v.  17,  p.  482 ; 

19,  pp.  466,  651 ;  v.  20,  p.  663;  v.  21,  p.  354; 

1,  pp.  423,  695 ;  vi.  1-5,  p.  442 ;  vi.  1, 4,  8,  15, 

423;  vi.  2,  p.  442 ;  vi.  5,  p.  442;  vi.  6-10,  p. 

! ;  vi.  7,  pp.  463, 484, 485 ;  vi.  7-12,  p.  713 ;  vi. 

p.  15;  vi.  11-18,  pp.  432,  443;  vi.  12,  pp.  99, 

;  vi.  12,  13,  pp.  442,  506 ;  vi.  13,  p.  252;  vi. 

pp.  443,  487 ;  vi.  15,  pp.  20,  601,  697 ;  vi.  16, 

443,  651;  vi.  17,  pp.  221,  368,  433,  443,  711; 

1 18,  pp.  338,  443 ;  vi.  19,  p.  114. 

iEPHESiANS  i.,  p.  698;  i.  1,  p.  169;  i.  1,  2,  p. 

I;  i.  1,  5,  9, 11,  p.  636 ;  i.  2,  6,  7,  p.  636;  i  3, 

(I ;  i.  3-6,  p.  637 ;  i.  3-14,  pp.  632,  637 ;  i.  3, 13, 17, 

^36 ;  i  3,  20,  p.  636 ;  i.  4,  pp.  346, 740 ;  i,  5,  pp. 

,  700,  740 ;  i.  5,  9,  p.  345 ;  l.  6,  p.  740 ;  i.  6, 12, 

17, 18,  p.  636 ;  i.  7,  pp.  473,  615, 739 ;  i.  7-12,  p. 

;  i.  7-18,  p.  636 ;  i.  8,  p.  638 ;  i.  9,  p.  636 ;  i.  9 

,  p.  640 ;  1. 10,  pp.  50, 616,  617, 635,  636 ;  i.  11, 

630,  636,  740 ;  i.  11,  14, 18,  p.  630 ;  i.  13,  pp. 

740 ;  i.  13, 14,  p.  637 ;  i.  14,  pp.  630,  740 ;  i.  15, 

p.  330 ;  i.  15-23,  pp.  637,  638 ;  i.  17,  pp.  496, 

,  639,  740;  i.  18,  pp.  630,  633;  i.  19,  21,  p. 

;  i.  20-22,  pp.  495,  610;  i.  21,  p.  701;  i.  23, 

106,  616,  633,  636 ;  ii.,  pp.  636,  663 ;  ii.  1-6,  p. 

;  ii.  1-22,  pp.  637,  639 ;  ii.  2,  pp.  411,  505,  638, 

;  ii.  3,  pp.  739,  740;  ii.  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 19,  22,  p. 

;  ii.  6,  pp.  115,  204,  610,  612,  636 ;  ii.  8-10,  p. 

ii.  9, 10,  p.  638 ;  ii.  10,  p.  636 ;  ii.  11,  p.  633 ; 

3,j5. 114 ;  ii.  13  seq.,  p.  640  ;  ii.  14,  pp.  429, 

!,  703;  ii.  15,  p.  618;  ii.  16,  p.  640;  ii.  18, 

?.  636 ;  ii.  19-22,  p.  479 ;  ii.  20,  pp.  85, 640, 654, 

J  ii.  20, 22,  p.  740 ;  ii.  21,  p.  632 ;  iii.  1,  pp.  415, 

;  iii.  1,  8,  p.  633  ;  iii.  1-19,  p.  640 ;  iii.  1-21,  p. 

iii  2,  pp.  630, 635;  iii.  2-4,  p.  630 ;  iii.  2, 7, 8, 

36 :  iii.  2-9,  p.  617 ;  iii.  3,  pp.  119, 266, 436, 560, 

ill  3,  4,  9,  p.  636  ;  iii  3-6,  p.  118  ;  3,  8,  p. 

;  iii.  3,  9,  p.  638 ;  iii.  4,  p.  638 ;  iii.  5,  pp. 

739,  740 ;  iii.  5,  16,  p.  636 ;  iii.  6,  pp.  221, 

636,  640,  740;  iii.  8,  p.  640;  iii.  8,  16,  p. 

i  iii.  9,  p.  638 ;  iii.  10,  pp.  394 ;  636,  701 ;  iii. 

>.  636 ;  iii.  16,  p.  640 ;  iii.  16-21,  &c,  p.  636 ; 

7, 18,  20,  p.  330 ;  iii.  19,  pp.  606,  616,  636, 

;  iii.  19,  20,  p.  636 ;  iii.  20,  21,  pp.  510,  641 ; 

L,  p.  630;  iv.  1-16,  pp.  637,  643;  iv.  2,  p. 

iv.  3-13,  p.  642  ;  iv.  3, 16,  p.  636 ;  iv.  4,  p. 

iv.  3,  4,  23, 30,  p.  636;  iv.  5-15,  p.  632;  iv. 

?.  34S,  496;  iv.  7,  32,  p.  636  ;  iv.  8,  pp.  33, 


496,  739 ;  iv.  8-11,  p.  602;  iv.  10,  pp.  636,  638, 

y*Uy'  12'3?>V'  m>  iv'  U!  PS-  W  739,  749 
iv  12,  p.  221 ;  iv.  12-16,  p.  740 ;  Iv.  13,  pp.  606 
616,  638;  iv.  14,  p.  740;  iv.  15,  p.  6431  i v.  16 
pp.  414,  479,  606 ;  iv.  17-v.  21,  p.  637 ;  iv.  17-24! 
p.  643  ;  iv.  21,  pp.  630,  639 ;  iv.  22,  p.  633 ;  iv. 
24,  p.  479  ;  iv.  25-v.  2,  p.  644 ;  iv.  27,  pp.  333, 
654 ;  iv.  29,  p.  644 ;  iv.  30,  p.  13 ;  iv.  32,  p.  644; 
v.,  p.  712 ;  v.  3, 4,  p.  466 ;  v.  3, 12,  p.  334 ;  v.  3-17, 
p.  645 ;  v.  4,  p.  694 ;  v.  4, 6,  p.  644 ;  v.  6  pp.  387, 
620;  v.  7-14, 23-31,  p.  632  ;  v.  12-15,  p.  692 ;  v.  14, 
pp.  620,  739 ;  v.  17,  p.  636 ;  v.  18,  pp.  58,  636 ;  v. 
18-21,  p.  645;  v.  19,  p.  654;  v.  19,20,  p.  620;  v. 

22,  vi.  9,  pp.  637,  645  ;  v.  24,  p.  390 ;  v.  25,  pp. 
169,  487  ;  v.  25-27,  p.  740 ;  v.  28,  p.  334  ;  v.,  32, 
p.  636 ;  vi.  6,  p.  636 ;  vi.  8,  p.  485  ;  vi  10,  pp. 
630,  645;  vi.  10-17,  pp.  632,  637;  vi.  10-20,  p. 
647;  vi.  10-24,  p.  637;  vi.  11,  pp.  333,  654;  vi. 

12,  pp.  636,  701 ;  vi.  13-17,  p.  336 ;  vi.  15,  p. 
695 ;  vi.  17-18,  p.  636 ;  vi.  18,  p.  647  ;  vi.  19,  pp. 
119,  338,  636 ;  vi.  19,  20,  p.  591 ;  vi.  20,  pp.  8, 
628 ;  vi  21,  pp.  580,  631,  663 ;  vi.  21-24,  p.  647 : 
vi.  22,  p.  645 ;  vi.  24,  pp.  338,  347, 636. 

Philippians  i.  1,  pp.  242,  580,  654,  749,  750; 
i.  1,  2,  p.  597 ;  i.  3,  4,  7,  8, 10,  p.  592 ;  i  3-11,  p. 
597;  i.  4,  p.  515;  i  7,  p.  592;  i  10,  p.  516;  i. 
11,  p.  479;  i.  12-18,  p.  598;  i.  12-26,  p.  597;  i. 

13,  p.  597;  i.  14^20,  p.  589;  i.  15, 16,  p.  597;  i. 
15,  17,  p.  253;  i.  16,  pp.  452,  583;  i  18,  25, 
p.  601;  l.  19,  p.  267;  l. 19-26,  p.  598 ;  i.  19,  20, 

23,  27,  p.  598  ;  i.  20-23,  p.  342 ;  i.  21,  p.  463 ; 
i.  23,  pp.  592,  596,  680;  i.  25,  p.  516;  i  27, 
pp.  277,  538;  i.  27-30,  p.  599;  i.  27-ii.  16, 
p.  597;  i.  28-30,  p.  285;  ii.  1,  pp.  599,  694;  ii. 
1-4,  599 ;  ii.  2,  5, 17,  p.  592 ;  ii.  3-6, 18,  p.  589 ;  ii. 
4,  8,  9, 10, 11,  p.  592  ;  ii.  6,  pp.  496,  599,  603 ; 
ii.  6,  9,  p.  595;  ii.  7,  pp  16,  636;  ii.  8,  pp.  502, 
695  ;  ii.  9-11, 12, 13,  p.  600 ;  ii.  12,  13,  p.  732  ;  ii 
14-18,  p.  600 ;  ii.  15,  p.  278 ;  ii.  16,  pp.  234,  434, 
516;  u.  17,  p.  601,  683;  ii.  17-30,  p.  597;  ii. 
18-20,  p.  260;  ii.  19,  pp.  328,  580;  ii.  19,  20, 
p.  194;  ii.  19-23,  p.  658  ;  ii.  19-30,  p.  601;  ii.  20, 
p.  259  ;  ii.  22,  p.  259 ;  ii.  24,  pp.  516, 591 ;  ii.  25, 
pp.  432,  580 ;  ii.  26,  pp.  408,  594;  ii.  30,  p.  182 ; 
&  1,  pp.  594,  601 ;  iii  1,  2,  p.  597 ;  iii.  2, 
pp.  79,  273,  525,  692;  iii  2,  3,  pp.  441,  695; 
iii.  2-11,  p.  602 ;  iii.,  2, 18,  p.  509 ;  iii.  3,  p.  602; 
iii.  3,  4,  5,  9, 19,  21,  p.  592 ;  iii.  3-iv.  1,  p.  597 ; 
iii,  5,  pp.  3,  9,  602 ;  iii.  6,  p.  98 ;  iii.  7,  p.  463  ; 
iii.  8,  pp.  123,  273,  287;  iii.  8,  9,  p.  602;  in.  9, 
651 ;  iii.  10,  pp.  617,  618,  711 ;  iii.  12,  pp.  101, 
126,  277,  476,  680;  iii.  12-14,  p.  699;  iii.  12-16, 
pp.  277,  603;  iii.  13,  p.  435;  iii.  14,  pp.  277,  484, 
699;  iii.  14,  15,  p.  592 ;  iii.  17-iv.  1,  p.  603  ;  iii. 
18,  p.  752;  iii.  19,  p.  346 ;  iii.  20,  p.  204, 277 ;  iii. 
21,  pp.  599,  603 ;  iv.  2,  p.  277 ;  iv.  2,  3,  pp.  597, 
603  ]  iv.  3,  pp.  45,  277,  333,  603,  617,  696,  741 ; 
iv.4,p.  601;  iv.  4-9,  pp.  597,  604 ;  iv.  5,  p.  48  ; 
iv.  6,  p.  652 ;  iv.  8,  pp.  305,  604,  618,  694;  iv. 
8, 10,  p.  604;  iv.  10,  pp.  181,  276,  288,  476  ;  iv. 
10-20,  p.  604 ;  iv.  11,  p.  657 ;  iv.  11, 12,  p.  288  ; 
iv.  11-13,  p.  657 ;  iv.  11-18,  p.  303 ;  iv.  12,  p.  507 ; 
iv.  15,  pp.  238,  318;  iv.  15, 16,  p.  287;  i v.  16, 
p.  276;  iv.  18,  pp.  580,  604;  iv.  20,  p.  652  ;  iv. 
21-23,  p.  597;  iv.  23  p.  338.  ; ' 

Colossiass  i.  1,  p.  580;  i.  1,  2,  p.  615;  i  2, 


615  i.  «9,  p.  636 ;  i.  9-13,  p.  615;  i.  11,  p.  515  ; 
i.  13-ii.  3,  p  615;  i.  14,  p.  739;  1. 15,  p.  496; 
i.  15-18,  pp.  612,  616;  i. . 15-23,  p.  617 ';  1. 16  pp. 
616,  701  f  £  16,  17,  pp.  495,  751 ;  1. 18,  p.  479  ;l. 
19,  pp.  606,  613,  633, 636,  638 ;  i.  19, 20-22,  p.  616 ; 
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i.  20,  p.  114 ;  i.  20,  22,  pp.  610,  639  ;  i.  20,  21-23, 
p.  617 ;  i.  21,  p.  617 ;  i.  24,  p.  711 ;  i.  24-29,  p.  617; 
l.  25,  p.  118 ;  i.  26,  p.  640  j  i.  27,  pp.  617,  633 ;  i. 
2l>,  p.  617;  ii.  1,  pp.  262,  607,  617;  ii.  1-7,  p.  618; 
ii.  2,  pp.  515,  617;  ii.  4-iii.  4,  p.  615;  ii.  6,  pp. 
620,  692,  733;  ii.  6-9,  p.  616;  ii.  7,  p.  618;  ii. 
7-10,  p.  618 ;  ii.  8,  pp.  439,  618 ;  ii.  8,  18,  p.  751 ; 
ii.  8,  16-19,  p.  728 ;  ii.  9,  pp.  496,  606,  616,  636 ; 
ii.  11,  pp.  602,  609,  618,  620,  633 ;  ii.  11-15,  p. 
619  ;  ii.  12,  p.  679  ;  ii.  14,  pp.  237, 412  ;  ii.  15,  pp. 
700,  701 ;  ii.  15,  18,  pp.  652;  ii.  16,  pp.  25,  439, 
513,  608  ;  ii.  16-23,  p.  619;  ii.  17,  p.  151;  ii.  18, 
pp.  16,  387,  406,  599;  ii.  19,  pp.  414,  606; 
ii.  21,  p.  632;  ii.  23,  p.  619;  ii.  23,  p.  273; 
iii.  1,  pp.  115,  612;  iii.  1-8,  &c,  p.  633;  iii. 
1-17,  p.  620 ;  iii.  3,  p.  479 ;  iii.  4,  p.  479 ;  iii.  5,  p. 
389 ;  iii.  5-17,  p.  615;  iii.,  p.  387;  iii.  6,  11,  p. 
620 ;  iii.  9,  p.  633 ;  iii.  10,  479 ;  iii.  11,  pp. 
468,  739;  iii.  12,  p.  599;  iii.  16,  p.  645; 
iii.  18-25,  p.  620;  iii.  18-iv.  6,  p.  615;  iii. 
22,  pp.  390,  657;  iii.  24,  p.  493;  iii.  24,  25,  p. 
485  ;  iv.  1-6,  p.  621 ;  iv.  3,  pp.  119,  338 ;  iv.  3, 4. 
p.  591 ;  iv.  5,  p.  245 ;  iv.  6,  p.  644 ;  iv.  7,  p.  663 ; 
iv.  7, 10,  14,  p.  580;  iv.  7-18,  p.  615;  iv.  8,  p. 
621 ;  iv.  9, 10,  12,  14,  p.  581 ;  iv.  10,'pp.  133,  255, 
256,  372,  621,  670;  iv.  10, 11,  p.  450;  iv.  10, 11, 

14,  p.  272;  iv.  11.  pp.  452,  579;  iv.  12,  p.  515; 
iv.  12, 13, 15,  p.  607  ;  iv.  12-16,  p.  366;  iv.  14,  p. 
271 ;  iv.  15,  p.  621 ;  iv.  16,  p.  631 ;  iv.  17,  p.  695 ; 
iv.  18,  p.  338. 

I.  Thessalonians  '  i  1,  pp.  242,  610;  i.  1-3, 
.  329 ;  i.  1-10,  p.  330 ;  i.  2-10,  p.  329  ;  i.  2,  3,  5, 
-8,  p.  289 ;  i.  6,  pp.  289,  327,  830,  338,  695 ;  i 

8,  pp.  286,  330;  i.  9,  pp.  216,  289  ;  i.  9,  10,  p. 
342  ;  i.  10,  pp.  330,  338,  727 ;  ii.  1,  2,  p.  289 ;  ii. 
1-12,  pp.  329,  332  ;  ii.  2,  pp.  280,  288 ;  ii.  3,  p. 
713;  ii.  3-5,  p.  122;  ii.  3-6,  p.  289;  ii.  4,  pp. 
332,  652 ;  ii.  5,  p.  331 ;  ii.  5, 7,  9,  p.  276 ;  ii.  5, 

9,  10,  p.  331 ;  ii.  6,  p.  329 ;  ii.  6,  9,  p.  14 ;  ii. 

7,  pp.  45,  331 ;  ii.  7,  11,  p.  193 ;  ii.  8,  pp.  16, 
331 ;  ii.  9,  pp.  272,  285,  287,  290,  318,  338;  ii. 
11,  p.  332;  ii.  12,  pp.  291, 338;  ii.  13-16,  p.  329; 
ii.  14,  p.  289  ;  ii.  14-16,  pp.  321,  332 ;  ii.  15,  p. 
135;  ii.  17,  pp.  333,  338;  ii.  17-iii.  10,  p.  329; 
ii.  17-iii.  13,  p.  333  ;  ii  18,  pp.  292,  294,  328, 711 ; 
ii.  19,  pp.  339,  699;  iii.  1,  pp.  194,  715;  iii.  1- 

8,  p.  329  ;  iii.  2,  pp.  260,  312 ;  iii.  2,  6,  p.  328 ; 
iii.  4,  p.  289;  iii.  4,  7,  p.  315;  iii.  5,  p.  234,  333; 
iii.  10,  pp.  272,  332;  iii.  13,  p.  339;  iv.  1,  p. 
601;  iv.  1-8,  pp.  334;  iv.  3,  p.  338;  iv.  4,  p. 
334 ;  iv.  6,  pp.  334,  694 ;  iv.  7,  p.  334;  iv.  9,  pp. 
694,  698;  iv.  9, 10,  p.  329;  iv.  11,  pp.  347,  694; 
iv.  11, 12,  p.  335;  iv.  13,  p.  459;  iv.  13-18,  pp. 
329,  336 ;  iv.  13-v.  11,  p.  329 }  iv.  14,  p.  336 ;  iv. 

15,  pp.  118, 119,339,  341;  iv.  15-17,  p.  342  ;   iv. 

16,  pp.  33,  333,  701 ;  iv.  16, 17,  p.  48;  iv.  17,  p. 
338,  345;  iv.  17,  18,  p.  733;  v.  1,  pp.  334,  336, 
694,  698;  v.  1,  2,  4,  p.  336;  v.  1-11,  pp.  329, 
336;  v.  3,  p.  45;  v.  4,  p.  727;  v.  5,  15,  16,  p. 
338 ;  v.  8,  pp.  646,  652 ;  v.  9,  p.  346 ;  v.  12,  pp. 
333,442,749;  v.  12-15/pp.  322,  329,  337 ;  v.  15, 
pp.  337,  338;  v.  16-22,  p.  329;  v.  23,  pp.  337, 
339 ;  v.  23,  24,  p.  329 ;  v.  25-28,  p.  329 ;  v.  26,  p. 
509  ;  v.  27,  p.  434 ;  v.  28,  pp.  338,  610. 

II.  Thessalonians  i.  1,  p.  242;  i.  1,  2, 
p.  344;  i.  2,  p.  328;  i.  3-12,  pp.  344,  345; 
l.  4,  p.  344;  i.  4,  5,  p.  289;  i.  5,  p.  291 ;  i.  9, 
p.  344;  i.  11,  p.  345;  i.  12,  p.  662;  ii.,  pp. 
342,  694  j  ii.  1,  p.  333;  ii.  1,  2,  p.  733;  ii. 
1,  8,  p.  839 ;  ii.  1-12,  pp.  844,  346 ;  ii.  2, 
pp.  841,  847;  ii.  8,  7,  p.  694;  ii.  4,  5,  p.  695; 
ii-  6,  7,  pp.  291,  349 ;  ii.  8,  p.  48 ;  ii.  13  17,  pp. 
344,  343;  ii.  14,  p.  119;  iii.  1,  p.  333;  iii.  1-5, 
p.  344  ;  iii.  Ml,  p.  3-17 ;  iii  4,  6, 10, 12,  p.  347; 


iii.  5,  p.  342  ;  iii.  6,  p.  515 ;  iii.  6-16,  p.  344:  I 
8,  pp.  14,  272,  318,  331,  332 ;  iii.  8-10,  p.  2* 
iii.  11,  pp.  347,  695,698;  iii.  12-16,  p.  347;; 
13,  p.  484  ;  iii.  16,  p.  344 ;  iii.  17,  p.  326 ;  iii' 
18,  pp.  344,  3i7  ;  iii.  18,  p.  338. 

I.  Timothy  i.  1,  pp.  662,  748;  i.  1,  2,  p.  $ 
i.  2,  18,  pp.  217,  259 ;  i.  3,  pp.  260,  516,  7 
750,  751 ;  i.  3,  4,  p.  651 ;  i.  3-11,  p.  650 ;  i.  4ri 
651,  747,  751 ;  i.  6,  p.  747 ;  i.  7,  p.  752 ;  i.  7,  fit 
752 ;  i.  8,  p.  390;  i.  8,  9, p.  651 ;  i.  8-11,  p.  651* i 
p.  466 ;  i.  10,  pp.  273,  743,  747, 748 ;  i.  11,  p.  617 
11,  seq.y  pp.  42,  745 ;  i.  12-17,  p.  650 ;  i.  12-j 
p.  652 ;  i.  13,  p.  98;  i.  15,  pp.  663,  745,  746,  % 
i.  16,  pp.  42,  680 ;  i.  17,  p.  695 ;  i.  18,  pp.  Si 
262  ;  i.  18-20,  p.  650  ;  i.  19,  p.  748 ;  i.  20,  pp.  4 
516,  678 ;  ii.,  p.  650 ;  ii.  1-7,  p.  652 ;  ii.  2,  p.JB 
ii.  3,  pp.  484, 748;  ii.  3-5,  p.  662 ;  ii.  3-6,  p. 4! 
ii.  3,  7,  p.  746 ;  ii.  4,  p.  494 ;  ii  4-6,  p.  745? 
5,  pp.  438,  496  ;  ii.  7,  p.  748;  ii.  8,  pp.  653, 7^ 
ii.  8-15,  p.  653 ;  ii.  12-14,  p.  751 ;  ii.  14,  p.  $ 
ii.  15,  pp.  390,  746 ;  iii,  pp.  75,  650,  750 ;  iii 
pp.  663,  747 ;  iii.  1-7,  pp.  654,  750 ;  iii  2,  p.  J 
iii.  3,  pp.  417,  539  ;  iii.  6,  p.  273 ;  iii.  8,  p.l 
iii.  8-10,  p.  654 ;  iii.  8-13,  p.  750 ;  iii.  9,  p.  f\ 
iii.  11-13,  p.  654 ;  iii.  14,  pp.  516, 750 ;  iii.  14, 
p.  746 ;  iii.  14-16,  p.  654 ;  iii  15,  p.  750  j  iiL 
pp.  114, 115,  620,  745,  747 ;  iv.,  p.  650  j  ivTl 
p.  346 ;  iv.  1-3,  p.  728 ;  iv.  1-6, 10,  21,  p.  748fl 
1-16,  p.  655 ;  iv.  2,  pp.  273,  752  ;  iv.  3,  pp.j 
694 ;  iv.  4,  p.  751 ;  iv.  7,  p.  747 ;  iv.  7,  8,  p;  I 
iv.  8,  p.  273 ;  iv.  9,  p.  747  j  iv.  10,  p.  748 ;  iv, 
pp.  260,  262;  iv.  12-20,  p.  516;  iv.  14,  ppj 
262,  652,  749 ;  v.  1,  2,  p.  650;  v.  1-16,  p.  65fl 
3-16,  p.  650  ;  v.  5,  p.  272 ;  v.  6,  p.  694 ;  v.  i$ 
p.  750 ;  v.  13,  p.  695 ;  v.  14,  p.  46,  390,  653: 
17-19,  p.  750;  v.  17-23,  p.  657 ;  v.  17-25,  pJ 
v.  22,  p.  749  j  v.  21,  p.  662 ;  v.  23,  pp.  273, % 
v.  24,  p.  94 ;  vi.,  p.  650 ;  vi.  1,  p.  748 ;  vi ! 
p.  747 ;  vi.  1-16,  p.  658 ;  vi.  2,  p.  390 ;  vi.  3,  p. } 
vi  3, 4,  p.  747 ;  vi.  4,  p.  273 ;  vi.  11,  p.  747 ;  w 
pp.  261,  699 ;  vi.  13,  pp.  347,  662 ;  vi.  14-1 
108 ;  vi.  15,  16,  p.  620;  vi.  17-19,  p.  658;  vi 
pp.  654, 746 ;  vi  20,  pp.  743,  747,  751 ;  vi.  2 
338. 

II.  Timothy  i.  1-5,  p.  677 ;  i  6,  pp.  261, 
655 ;  i.  6-12,  p.  677 ;  i.  9,  p.  745  ;  i.  10,  p. 
i.  11,  15  seg.,  p.  745;  i.  13,  pp.  644,  747,  74'f 
13,14,  p.  677;  i.  15,  pp.  669,  728;  i.  15-18,  p.  i 
i.  16, 17,  p.  670 ;  i.  18,  p.  667;  ii.,  p.  13;    , 
p.  217 ;  ii.  1-6, 7,  p.  678 ;  ii.  1-8,  p.  680 ;  ii.  j . 
259 ;  ii.  3,  p.  600  ;  ii.  5,  p.  699 ;  ii.  7-13, 
ii.  8,  p.  119  ;  ii.  10,  p.  169 ;  ii.  11,  pp.  « 
ii.  11-13,  pp.  620-745 ;  ii.  14,  p.  678;  ii  14411 
679 ;  ii.  16,  pp.  680,  747;  ii.  17,  pp.  273,  652, 
ii.  18,  p.  751 ;  ii.  19,  pp.  10,  470;  ii.  21,  ppii 
494,  679,  747  ;  ii.  22,  p.  260;  ii.  24,  pp.  331 
iii.  1,  p.  666 ;  iii.  1-7,  pp.  613,  752 ;  iii.  1 
728;  iii.  1-17,  p.  680;  iii.  2,  p.  466;  iii.  2- 
11,  p.  695 ;  iii.  5,  12,  p.  747;  iii.  6,  pp.  600 
iii.  8,  pp.  198,  701 ;   iii.  10,  p.  259 ;   iii.  1H 
217,  221,  259;   iii.  13,  pp.  198,  365,  680;  i  r 
pp.  28,  663;  iv.  1-8,  p.  680  ;  iv.  2,  pp.  285  j 
iv.  3,  pp.  273,  747 ;   iv.  6,  p.  734;   iv.  6  •|P 
745 ;  iv.  6-8,  p.  592 ;  iv.  7,  pp.  208,  515,  65[ 
8,  pp.  493,  699  ;   iv.  9,  p.  750 ;   iv.  9,  13,  J 
iv.  9-21,  pp.  676,  750 ;   iv.  9-22,  p.  681  j 
pp.  420,  621  ;    iv.  10-11,  p.  581 ;    iv.  11,  p] 
255,  256,  271,  512  ;  iv.  12,  p.  422;   iv.  lffT 
270;  iv.  14,  p.  652;  iv.  16,  pp.  92,  450,  Oil 
iv.  16-17,  p.  742;  iv.  17,  pp.  373,  672 ;  iv. 
317, 352,  450,  670;  iv.  20,  pp.  369,  423  \ 
p.  450;  iv.  22,  pp.  338,  658. 

Titus  i  1,  pp.  279,  747 ;  i  3,  p.  743  \ 
660  3  i.  5,  pp.  285,  750;  i  5-7,  p.  750;  V 
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i.  6,  p.  655  ;  i.  7,  pp.  331,  417,  539  ;  i.  9, 13, 
j  i.  10,  p.  747 ;  i.  10, 14,  pp.  743,  752  ;  i. 
p.  662  j  l.  11,  15,  16,  p.  752  ;  i.  12,  p.  696 ; 

p.  419 ;  i.  15,  p.  745  j  ii.  1,  8,  p.  747  ;  ii.  3, 

! ;  ii.  3-5,  p.  662 ;  ii.  9,  p.  747 ;  ii.  10,  748 ; 
pp.  494,  745;  ii.  11-14,  p.  662;  ii.  12,  p. 

Ii.  13,  pp.  203,  638,  748 ;  ii.  14,  p.  484 ;  iii. 
305,  745 ;  iii.  3-7,  p.  732;  iii.  5,  p.  748; 

7,  p.  663  ;  iii.  8,  p.  484  ;  iii.  9,  pp.  743, 

'52 ;  iii.  12,  pp.  668,  750  j  iii.  13,  14,  p. 

ii.  15,  pp.  838,  658. 

tiLEMON  1,  2,  p.  607;  1,  24,  p.  580;  2,  p. 

J,  9,  p.  628 ;  9,  p.  7 ;  10,  pp.  193,  581 ;  10, 
j  11,  pp.  629,  695,  698;  11, 18,  p.  694; 
pp.  629,  695;  12,  p.  733;  13,  p.  627  ;  19, 
1,415,  694;  22,  pp.  578,  591,648;  23,  p. 
pp.  256,  271,  288,  372,  581,  670  ;  25,  p. 

brews  i.  3,  p.  638;  i.  13,  p.  85;  ii.  2,  p. 

8,  p.  468;  ii.  8,  14.  p.  495;  iii.  1,  p.  188; 
ip.  334;  v.  8,  p.  695;  V.  14,  pp.  337,  469; 
I,  p.  362 ;  vii.  p.  892 ;  vii.  9,  10,  p.  477 ; 
I,  p.  2 ;  viiL  13,  p.  154  j  is.  5,  p.  151 ;  ix. 
473 ;  x.  1,  p.  151 ;  x.  5,  p.  490 ;  x.  24,  p.  254 ; 
pp.  345,513;  x.  33,  p.  698;  x.  37,  p.  48; 
p.  29;  x.  39,  p.  346;  xi.  1,  p.  463;  xii. 
119;  xii.  2,  p.  464  ;  xii.  4,  .p.  99;  xiii.  21,  p. 
riii.  23,  pp.  654,  685 ;  xiii.  25,  p.  347. 
mes  i.  1,  pp.  65,  66,  243,  638 ;  i.  4,  p.  337  j 
.  695 ;  i.  11,  pp.  396,  497  ;  i.  17,  p.  395 ;  i. 

240,  425 ;  ii.  5,  p.  636 ;  ii.  7,  pp.  169, 240 ; 
p.  482 ;  ii.  12,  p.  240  ;  ii.  17,  24,  p.  484  ;  ii. 
,  132,  474  ;  iv.  4-13,  p.  469 ;  iv.  15,  p.  352 ; 

p.  469  ;  v.  8,  p.  48;  v.  8,  9,  p.  342 ;  v.  12, 


n.  9,  p.  740;  ii.  11,  p.  740  ;  ii.  16,  p.  441 ;  ii.  16, 
17,  p.  252;  ii.  21  seq.,  p.  42  ;  ii.  24,  p.  252  ;  iii. 
4,  p.  489 ;  iii.  7,  pp.  334,  740;  iii.  18  seq.,  p.  42  ; 
iv.  5,  p.  48 ;  iv.  7,  p.  342  ;  iv.  11,  pp.  433,  654 ; 
iv.  13, 14,  p.  476 ;  iv.  16,  pp.  168,  170 ;  v.  2.  p. 
750  :  v.  5,  p.  619 ;  v.  8,  p.  672  ;  v.  10,  p.  740; 
v.  12,  pp.  242,  256 ;  v.  13,  pp.  255,  256,  448;  v. 
14,  pp.  337,  509. 

II.  Peter  i  1,  pp.  241,  662 ;  i.  5,  p.  267 ;  i. 
10, 11,  p.  484 ;  ii.  1,  p.  225  ;  ii.  1,  2,  p.  728 :  ii. 
4,  p.  701;  ii.  10,  p.  540;  ii.  22,  p.  154;  iii.  3, 
p.  728;  iii.  7,  p.  204;  iii.  9,  p.  494;  iii.  15,  p. 
252  ;  iii.  16,  pp.  339,  486. 

I.  John  i.  I,  pp.42, 172,  479 ;  ii  18,  p.  342 ; 
ii.  19,  p.  516;  ii.  22,  p.  382;  ii.  24,  p.  479  ;  iv. 
1-3,  p.  382;  iv.  2, 3,  p.  643;  iv.  3,  pp.  350, 728 ; 
iv.  10,  p.  473 ;  v.  4,  p.  491 ;  v.  12,  p.  479 ;  v.  19, 
p.  646;  v.  20,  pp.  330.479. 

II.  John  i.  1,  p.  623. 

III.  John,  9,  p.  338. 

Jude  4,  pp.  266,  436,  662;  6,  14,  p.  701; 
8,  p.  613;  9,  pp.  159,  336;  13,  p.  466;  14,  p. 
ooo. 

Revelation  i.  13,  p.  93 ;  i.-iii.  p.  263 ;  ii  2, 
6,  9,  14, 15,  20,  34,  p.  723 ;  ii.  5,  p.  875 ;  ii.  6,  p. 
131,  516 ;  ii.  6,  15,  p.  75 ;  ii.  9,  p.  79 ;  ii.  14,  p. 
379;  ii.  14,  20-22,  p.  613 ;  ii.  20,  p.  131 ;  ii.  24, 
pp.  243,  386  ;  iii.  9,  pp.  79, 131,  723 ;  iii.  14,  p. 
607,  612 ;  iii.  15,  p.  621 ;  iii.  21,  p.  612 ;  iv.  8.  p. 
110  ;  v.  9,  p.  724  ;  vi.  1,  p.  57 ;  vii.  9,  p.  724  ; 
vii  15,  p.  79 ;  ix.  17,  p.  110 ;  xi.  19,  p.  79 ;  xiii 
p.  728 ;  xiii.  18,  p.  349 ;  xiv.  4,  p.  45 ;  xiv.  13,  p. 
94 ;  xiv.  14,  p.  93 ;  xv.  3,  p.  620 ;  xvii  6,  p. 
535  ;  xvii.  10,  11,  p.  727  ;  xviii.  12,  13,  p.  355 ; 
xviii.  13,  p.  625;  xix.  1-4,  p.  645;  xix.  10,  p. 
4  ;  xix.  20,  p.  198;  xxi.  4,  p.  494;  xxi.  5,  p.  651; 
xxi.  11,  p.  600 ;  xxi.  14,  pp.  1,  679 ;  xxii.  3,  p. 
494  ;  xxii.  6,  p.  651;  xxii.  15,  p.  601 ;  xxii.  20, 
p.  342. 
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QUIVER 


What  It  Is 


AND 


What    It    Has 
Done. 


What  is   "The  Quiver"? 


*npHE  QUIVER  is  A  Popular  Magazine  contain- 
"  ing  attractive  and  suitable  reading  for  Sunday 
and  Every  Day  in  the  Christian  Household.  The 
aim  of  the  Editor  is  to  provide  Sermon  Papers^  com- 
bining sound  doctrine  with  enlightened  and  forcible 
teaching  ;  Narratives  of  the  great  Philanthropic  and 
Missionary  movements  of  the  day;  Stories^  serial  and 
complete,  intended  to  instruct  as  well  as  to  entertain, 
by  inculcating  higher  views  of  life,  and  applying  Chris- 
tian principles  to  the  daily  incidents  of  the  home ; 
Sacred  Music,  for  the  Church  and  the  Family ;  Scrip- 
tare  Lessons,  for  the  use  of  Parents  and  Sunday-school 
Teachers;  Parables,  Addresses,  and  Stories  for  Children; 
and  numerous  notes  and  anecdotes  under  the  head  of 
Short  Arrows,  descriptive  of  good  words  said  and  good 
work  done  in  all  fields,  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is,  in 
fact,  as  has  been  often  said,  A  Library  in  Itself. 

But  The  Quiver  is  more  than  this :  it  is  A  Philan- 
thropic Institution.  Its  vast  body  of  Readers  form  a 
magnificent  Society  for  Philanthropic  purposes.  More 
than  twenty  years  ago  this  great  society  of  Quiver 
Readers  subscribed  their  hundreds  of  pounds  to  the 
Lancashire  Famine  Relief  Fund ;  some  years  later  the 
Indian    Famine    Relief   Fund    received    more    than  a 


thousand  pounds  from  what  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  termed  "That  inexhaustible  Quiver."  Four 
Lifeboats  have  been  given  to  the  Royal  National 
Lifeboat  Institution;  a  "Quiver  Cot"  has  been  given 
to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  in  Great  Ormond 
Street,  London ;  a  new  wing  was  added  to  the 
Orphan  Home  at  Ham  Common;  the  "Quiver 
Medal"  adorns  the  breast  of  many  a  hero  who  has 
saved  another's  life,  at  the  risk  of  his  own,  from  perils 
by  land  and  water ;  an  Order  of  Honourable  Service, 
now  numbering  over  3,000  members,  was  founded  (with 
H.R.H.  Princess  Christian  as  Patron),  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  long  and  faithful  domestic  service.  The  Quiver 
League  of  Christian  Compassion  was  instituted,  in  con- 
nection with  which  Prizes,  Medals,  and  Certificates  oi 
Honour  were  awarded  to  the  members  ;  whilst  the  latest 
development  is  a  Roll  of  Honour  for  Sunday-school 
Teachers.  Under  this  scheme  a  special  medal  has  been 
struck  and  is  awarded  to  all  Sunday-school  workers  of 
over  twenty  years'  standing,  and  to  the  worker  with  the 
longest  record  in  each  county  is  presented  a  Silver 
Medal  and  a  handsome  Bible. 

Many  other  instances  might  be  mentioned,  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  establish  the  fact  that  this 
is  no  mere  Magazine,  but  an  Institution.  And  we 
may  confidently  anticipate  for  The  Quiver  a  long- 
continued   and   still    more   widely   extended    career   of 

usefulness. 

THE     EDITOR. 
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The  Quiver 

For  SUNDAY  AND  GENERAL  READING. 

Monthly,    6d. 

NOTICE. — The  Yearly   Volume  of  The   Quiver,  con- 
taining about    i, OCX)   Quarto    Pages,   with   several 
hundred   Illustrations    and    Coloured   Picture  for 
Frontispiece^  is  published,  Strongly  Bound  in  Cloth> 
price  Js.  6d. 


SOME    OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS. 

"The  Quiver  contains  a  rich  variety  of  matter, 
religious  and  secular.  It  is  unquestionably  ahead  of  its 
contemporaries  in  its  illustrations." — The  Times. 

"  The  Quiver  appears  in  a  new  and  enlarged  form." 
— Guardian. 

*  The  subjects  are  well  varied,  the  illustrations  are 
many  and  good.  The  devotional  or  expository  papers 
are  thoroughly  Scriptural." — Record. 

"The  Quiver  is  an  amazing  sixpenny  worth ;  the 
illustrations  are  so  good  and  the  style  is  so  fresh  and 
attractive,  combining  solid  instruction  with  much  that  is 
entertaining  and  bright." — The  Rock. 

"  There  is  no  help  for  it.  Without  withdrawing  one 
word  written  in  praise  of  the  other  sixpenny  magazines 
of  this  kind,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  The  Quiver, 
alike  for  quality  and  quantity,  for  variety  of  literature, 
and  for  charm  of  illustration,  stands  at  the  top  of  the 
poll." — Methodist  Times. 

"  The  Quiver  continues  to  march  with  the  times, 
and  takes  constant  advantage  of  the  many  fresh  pro- 
cesses which  lend  added  interest  and  attractiveness  to 
our  magazine  illustrations.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
welcome  matter,  both  literary  and  pictorial,  in  these 
pages." — Daily  Telegraph. 


11  The  Quiver "  Press  Opinions  {continued). 


"This  magazine  has  distanced  all  its  sixpenny 
competitors." — Methodist  Recorder, 

"The  new  volume  of  The  Quiver  holds  its  own 
against  any  of  its  predecessors,  iffindeed,  it  may  not  be 
said  to  have  shot  a  long  way  ahead." — Christian  World. 

"The  Quiver  volume  is  a  veritable  storehouse  of 
stories,  records  of  Christian  and  philanthropic  work,  and 
direct  Gospel  teaching,  beside  a  miscellaneous  collection 
of  subjects  of  general  interest  gathered  under  the  title 
of '  Short  Arrows/  " — Sword  and  Trowel. 

"An  excellent  gift-book  for  the  family  circle/'— 
Glasgow  Herald. 

"A  right  royal  book  for  the  home  is  the  annual 
volume  of  The  Quiver.  There  is  not  a  dull  page 
from  first  to  last ;  there  is  a  fine  blend  of  the  instruc- 
tive and  the  entertaining,  whilst  in  it  all  there  is  a  high 
moral  purpose  which  binds  the  variety  into  unity. 
Every  imaginable  taste  in  reading  seems  here  met, 
and  with  an  up-to-date  chattiness  that  will  arrest  at- 
tention and  maintain  the  interest  to  the  end." — Word 
and  Work. 

"The  Quiver  well  maintains  its  high  reputation." 
— Bradford  Observer. 

"  This  is  a  remarkably  cheap  production,  and  should 
be  in  great  demand  among  those  who  desire  to  dis- 
seminate wholesome  literature.  The  volume  contains 
960  pages  of  letterpress  by  eminent  divines  and  popular 
authors,  about  600  original  illustrations  by  the  leading 
artists  of  the  day,  five  complete  serials,  and  about  40 
short  stories,  and  numerous  papers  on  Christian  life  and 
work  in  all  fields,  in  addition  to  twelve  new  and  original 
hymn  tunes  by  the  most  popular  composers  of  sacred 
airs.  Such  a  work  would  be  an  invaluable  addition 
to  any  library,  especially  those  in  connection  with 
schools." —  Western  Daily  Mercury, 


The  Quiver'1  Press  Opinions  {continueS), 


u  Among  all  the  *  Monthlies  '  none  even  approach 
ill  importance  to  '  The  Quiver/  Its  stories  are  always 
of  the  highest  order,  the  articles  are  ever  fresh  and 
instructive,  and  the  illustrations  by  leading  artists."-- 
Christian  Union, 

"The  Quiver  is  a  library  in  itself  of  instructive, 
attractive,  and  profitable  reading." — Christian, 

"  A  veritable  gold-mine  to  those  who  are  partial  to 
quiet,  instructive,  and  religious  reading." — The  Queen. 

u  It  is  a  joy  to  have  such  a  magazine  in  one's  hands." 
— Sword  and  Trowel, 

"  We  know  of  nothing  to  compare  with  The  Quiver 
among  the  religious  monthlies." — Church  Sunday  School 
Magazine, 

"There  are  several  complete  stories  in  'The 
Quiver \  better  worth  a  guinea  and  a  half  than  many 
for  which  that  sum  is  charged;  and  there  is  a  mass 
of  varied  reading  of  the  highest  possible  character/' — 
Sunday  School  Times. 

"The  Quiver  continues  month  after  month  to  keep 
up  the  high  standard  of  excellence,  both  of  its  light  and 
serious  articles.  The  sermons  are  generally  sensible, 
practical,  and  liberal,  and  the  tales  are  really  well 
written.  The  illustrations  are  still  a  feature  deserving 
a  word  of  praise." — Scotsman. 

"  The  publishers  of  The  Quiver  give  better  value 
for  the  sixpences  nearly  evtry  month.  In  no  depart- 
ment is  the  improvement  more  noticeable  than  that  of 
the  illustrations,  which  come  out  on  the  fine  paper  on 
which  the  magazine  is  printed  in  excellent  style.  The: 
variety  of  the  contents  is  also  more  than  maintained,, 
and  altogether  this  old-established  periodical  for  Sunday 
and  general  reading  is  a  long  way  ahead  of  any  of  its* 
rivals." — Nottingham  Express. 
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A  FEW  OF  THE  CONTRIBUTORS  TO 

The  Quiver. 


THE  LORD  ARCHBISHOP  OF 

ARMAGH. 
THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  RIPON. 
THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  EXETER 

THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  SODOR 
AND  MAN. 

the  lord  bishop  of  derry. 

the  very  rev.  the  dean 
of  canterbury. 

the  very  rev.  the  dean 
of  gloucester. 

the  very  rev.  the  dean 
of  windsor. 

the  very  rev.  the  dean 
of  norwich. 

the  duke  of  fife. 

the  rev.  alexander 
McLaren,  d.d. 

the  rev.  joseph  parker, 

D.D. 
THE    REV.    PROF.    MARCUS 
DODS,  D.D. 

THE     REV.     THOMAS     SPUR- 

GEON. 
THE  REV.  H.  S.  LUNN,  M.D. 
ARCHDEACON  SINCLAIR,  D.D. 

THE  REV.  HUGH  MACMILLAN, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E. 

CANON  McCORMICK,  D.D. 
THE  REV. LYMAN  ABBOTT,  D.D, 

THE   REV.   G.    F.    PENTECOST, 
D.D. 

THE    REV.    PROF.     HANDLEY 
MOULE,  D.D. 


THE  REV.  W.  J.  DAWSON,  B.A. 

THE  REV.  G.  S.  BARRETT,  D.D. 

THE  REV.  A.  R.  BUCKLAND. 

THE    REV.     W.     GARRETT 
HORDER. 

LORD   KINNAIRD. 

THE  MARQUIS  OFNORTHAMP- 
TON. 

SIR  GEORGE  WILLIAM& 

MISS    T.    SPARROW,    Author    of 
"The  Penniless  Poor." 

MISS     EVELYN     EVERETT 
GREEN. 

L.  T.  MEADE. 

MISS  SARAH  DOUDNEY. 

MRS.    E.    S.    CURRY,   Author  of 
11  Miss  Gayle  of  Lescough." 

HIS  HONOUR  JUDGE  COLLIER. 

F.  MORELL  HOLMES. 

THE    AUTHOR  of   "How  to   be 
Happy  Though  Married." 

FERGUS  MACKENZIE. 

KATHARINE  TYNAN. 

CHRISTOPHER  HARE. 

ALAN    ST.    AUBYN,    Author    of 
"  A  Fellow  of  Trinity.5'  etc. 

DAVID  LYALL. 

JANE  BARLOW. 

AGNES  GI BERNE. 

SCOTT  GRAHAM. 
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A  List  of 

Works  Suitable  for 

Students  of  the 

Bible,  Teachers,  and  others 

Interested  in  Bible 

Reading. 


COMPLETION    OF 

Sacred   Art. 

The  Bible  Story  pictured  by  eminent  modern  painters.     Edited 
by  A.  G.  Temple.  F.S.A.,  the  Director  of  the  Art  Gallery 
of  the  Corporation  of  London.     With  nearly  200  full-page 
Illustrations,  beautifully  printed  on  plate  paper,  and  de- 
scriptive text.     Large  4to,  9s. 
This  work  has  been  designed  for  the  purpose  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures, 
from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  by  the  medium  of  such  Works  of  Art  as  have 
occupied  the  prominent  painters  of  our  time.     It  has  been  the  endeavour  of 
the  publishers  to  present  in  its  pages  the  most  complete  collection  of  modern 
pictures  illustrating  the  sacred  narrative  ever  brought  together.     The  art'sts 
whose  pictures  have  been   reproduced   include  the  greatest  painters  of  the 
British  school  as  well  as  those  of  eminence  in  Europe  and  America. 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Limited,  London;  Paris,  New  York  6*  Melbourne. 


WORKS    EDITED    BY    BiSHOP    ELLICOTT. 


Commentary,  The  Old  Testament    Edited  by  Bishop 

Ellicott.      In    Small    Vols.,    suitable   for    School   and 

General  Use. 

Vol.  I.— Genesis.     3s.  6d.  I       Vol.  III.—  Leviticus.    3s. 

Vol.  II.— -Exodus,     3s.  1       Vol.  IV. — Numbers,     2s.  6d. 

Vol.  V.— Deuteronomy.     2s.  6d. 

Commentary,  The  New  Testament.    Edited  by  Bishop 

Ellicott.      In   Small    Vols.,   suitable    for  School    and 
General  Use. 


Vol.  L— St.  Matthew.     3s.  6d. 
Vol.  II.— St.  Mark.     3s. 
Vol.  III.— St.  Luke,     3s.  6d. 
Vol.  IV. —St.  John.     3s.  6d. 
Vol.  V.— The     Acts     of     the 

Apostles.     3s.  6d. 
Vol.  VI. — Romans.     2s.  6d. 


Vol.  IX.—Coiossians,  Thessa- 
tonians,  and  Timothy.     3s. 

Vol.  X.— Titus,  Philemon,  He- 
brews, and  James.     3s. 

Vol.  XI. — Peter,  Jude,  and  John. 

3s. 
Vol.  XII. — The  Revelation.   3s. 
Vol.    XIIL— An   Introduction  to 

the  New  Testament.     2s.  6d. 


Plain  Introductions  to    the  Books  of  the  Old 

testament.    3s.  6d. 

Plain  Introductions  to  the  Books  of  the  New 

Testament.    3s.  6d. 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Limited.  London;  Paris,  New  York  &  Melbourne. 
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WORKS   BY    THE 

Very   Rev.    DEAN    FARRAR,   D.D.,  F.R.S. 


The  Life  of  Lives :  i 

Further  Studies  iu  the  Life  of  Christ.     15s. 

The  Life  of  Christ. 

Cheap  Edition,  with  16  Full-page  Plates,  3s.  6d. ;  paste 

grain,  5  s.  net. 
Illustrated  4T0  Edition,  7s.  6d. 
Popular  Edition,  with  16  Full-page  Plates,  7s.  6d. 

The  Life  and  Work  of  St  Paul. 

Cheap  Edition,  with  16  Full-page  Plates,  3s.  6d. ;  paste 

grain,  5s.  net. 
Library  Edition.     In  Two  Vols.,  cloth,  24s. 
Illustrated  Edition  {Original  Edition)  with  about  300 

Illustrations,  £1  is. ;  morocco,  £2  2s. 
Popular  Edition  (Illustrated  4I0  Edition),  7s.  6d. 

The  Early  Days  of  Christianity. 

Cheap  Edition,  3s.  6d. ;  paste  grain,  5s.  net. 

Popular  Edition,  7s.  6d. 

Library  Edition.     Two  Vols.,  24s. ;  morocco,  £2  2s. 

The  Three  Homes. 

Cheap  Illustrated  Edition,  3s.  6d. 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Limited,  London;  Paris,  New  Yorh  cr»  Melboumi. 


Popular  Edition 


OF 


Bishop  Ellicott's 
Bible  Commentary 


FOR 


ENGLISH  READERS. 

New  Testament     Unabridged     Three  Vols.,  6s.  each. 
Old  Testament.      Unabridged.     Five  Vols.,  6s.  each. 


This  work  has  been  written  by  some 
of  the  most  eminent  Biblical  Scholars, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol. 

11 A  greater  boon  to  students  than  this  Commentary 
has  never,"  says  The  Spectator^  "  been  published  in 
England." 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Limited,  London;  Paris,  New  York  &  Melbourne; 
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Bound  in  Cloth,  red  edges,  Is.  each. 

"  HEART    CHORDS." 

Consisting  of  Little  Books  by  Eminent  Divines,  having  for 
their  object  the  stimulating,  guiding,  and  strengthening  of 
the  Christian  Life. 

My  Comfort  in  Sorrow.    By  Hugh  macmillan,  d.d. 

My  Bible.  By  the  Right  Rev.  W.  Boyd  Carpenter, 
D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ripon. 

My  Father.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Ashton  Oxenden,  late 
Bishop  of  Montreal. 

My  Work  for  God.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Cotterill. 

My  Walk  With  God.     By  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Montgomery. 

MlJ  Emotional  Life.  By  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Chad- 
wick,  D.D. 

My   Body.       By  the  Rev.  Prof.  W.  G.  Blaikie,  D.D. 

My  Growth  in  Divine  Life.  By  the  Rev.  Prebendary 
Reynolds,  M.A. 

My   Soul.       By  the  Rev.  P.  B,  Power,  M.A. 

My  Hereafter.       By  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Bickersteth, 

My  Aids  to  the  Divine  Life.      By  the  Very  Rev. 

Dean  Boyle. 

Mij  Sources  of  Strength.      By    the    Rev.    e.    e. 

Jl:nkins,  M.A. 

QASSELL  %  COMPANY,  Limited,  London;  /V~:>,  Nezv  York  &*  Melbonrni, 


BIBLES. 


Dore  Bible.  Popular  Edition,  with  200  Full-Page  Illus- 
trations by  Gustave  Dore.  Cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  15s,  \ 
also  in  leather  binding,  21s.  net. 

Casse/I's  Guinea  Bible,     with  9oo  illustrations  and 

Coloured  Maps.     Royal  4to,  21s.  net.     Persian  antique, 
with  corners  and  clasps,  25s.  net. 

The  Child's  Bible.  New  Edition,  entirely  reset,  with  100 
Full-page  Plates,  including  12  in  Colours,  10s.  6d. 


The  Child's  Life  of  Christ    with  about  200  Original 

Illustrations.     Cheap  Edition,  cloth,  7s.  6d. ;   or  with  6 
Coloured  Plates  in  addition,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  10s.  6d. 

Conquests  Of  the  CrOSS.  A  Record  of  Missionary 
Work  throughout  the  World.  Edited  by  Edwin  Hodder. 
Illustrated.     Complete  in  Three  Vols.     93.  each. 

The  Holy  Land  and  the  Bible.  By  the  Rev.  Cun- 
ningham Geikie,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (Edin.).  Cheap  Edition, 
7s.  6d.  •  or  with  24  Collotype  Plates,  10s.  6d. 

The  Bible  Student  in  the  British  Museum.    By  the 

Rev.  J.  G.   Kitchin,  M.A.     Entirely  New  and  Revised 
Edition.     Cloth,  is.  4d. 

Searchings  in  the  Silence.     By  the  Rev.  George 

Matheson,  D.D.     3s.  6d. 

My  Life  in  Christ.  Being  Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  the 
Most  Reverend  John  Iliytch  Sergieff  (Father  John). 
Translated  by  E.  E.  Goulaeff,  St.  Petersburg.     9s. 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Limited,  London;  Paris,  New  York  6°  Melbourne. 


THE  WORLD'S  WORKERS. 


A  Series  of  Small  Biographies  of  Men  and  Women  of  Note  !>y 
Popular  Authors.  With  Portraits  printed  on  a  Tint  as 
Frontispiece,  cloth,  is.  each* 

Richard  Gobden.    By  R.  Gowing. 

John  Gasse/L     By  G.  Holden  Pike. 

Gharles  Haddon  Spurgeon.    By  G.  Holden  Pike. 

General  Gordon.    By  the  R.ev.  S.  A.  Swaine. 

Dauid  Livingstone.     By  Robert  Smiles. 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.    By  Henry  Frith. 

Dr.  Guthrie,  Father  Mathew,  Elihu  Burritt,  Joseph 
Liuesey.    By  John  W.  Kirton,  LL.D. 

George  Miiller  and  Andrew  Reed.    By  E.  R.  Pitman. 

Sir  Titus  Salt  and  George  Moore.     By  J.  Burnley. 

George  and  Robert  Stephenson.     By  C.  L.  Mat£aux. 

Gharles  Dickens.    By  His  Eldest  Dauohter. 

Handel.    By  Eliza  Clarke. 

Turner  the  Artist.     By  the  F.ev.  S.  A.  Swaine. 

Abraham  Lincoln.    By  Ernest  Foster. 

Benjamin  Franklin.    By  E.  M.  Tomkinson. 

Sarah  Robinson,  Agnes   Weston,  and  Mrs.  Meredith.    By 

E.  M.  Tomkinson. 
Mrs.  Someroille  and  Mary  Carpenter.    By  Phyllis  Browne. 

%*  Some  of  the  above  works  can  also  be  had  Three  in  One   Vol.., 

cloth,  gilt  edges,  3s. 
CASSSLL  St.  COMPANY,  Limited,  London;  Paris,  New  York  &  Melbourne. 


IMPORTANT  NEW  WORK  BY  DEAN  SPENOE. 
Price  18s.  net. 

Early  Christianity 

and   Paganism,! 

Bv  The  Very  Rev.  H.  D.  M.  Spence,  D.D., 

Dean  of  Gloucester, 

With  43  Full-Page  Illustrations. 

In  EARLY  CHRISTIANITY  AND  PAGANISM  the  Dean  of 
Gloucester  gives  a  narration  of  the  long  conflict  between  Christianity 
and  the  Paganism  of  the  Roman  Empire  throughout  the  period  of  perse- 
cution, from  the  first  outbreak  of  antagonism  under  Nero  to  the  final  peace 
of  the  Church  secured  by  Constantine.  The  aim  of  the  work  is  to  set 
forth  the  true  nature  of  the  struggle ;  the  intense  faith  and  the  infinite 
endurance  which  carried  the  Church  through  untold  sufferings  to  her 
ultimate  triumph ;  the  real  religious  feeling  which  imbued  some  of  her 
sternest  persecutors  ;  the  internal  dissensions  which  threatened  her  life,  and 
the  large-hearted  piety  which  conquered  those  dissensions.* 

CASSELL&  COMPANY,  Limited,  London;  Paris,  New  York  &  Melbourne. 


Complete  in  Four  Volumes,  Gilt  Top  and  Head-banded, 

6S,    EACH. 

The  Church  of  England 

A  HISTORY  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 
By  The  Very  Rev.  H.  D.  M.  SPENCE,  D.D., 

Dean  of  Gloucester. 

Vol.  I.— THE  BRITISH  AND  ANGLO-SAXON  CHURCH. 

Vol.  U.—THE  MEDIEVAL  CHURCH 

Vol.  III.—  THE  ENGLISH  REFORMATION. 

Vol.  IV.— THE  ANGLICAN  CHURCH. 

"It  will  supply  what  is  undoubtedly  a  real  want — a  graphic  and 
picturesque,  and  yet  sound  and  impartial,  record  of  the  English  Church 
likely  to  attract  readers  never  reached  by  the  numerous  Church  histories 
already  in  existence.  An  excellent  feature  of  the  book  is  its  illustrations, 
which,  besides  representations  of  places  and  antiquities  connected  with  the 
story,  contain  many  admirable  imaginative  pictures  of  notable  events  and  con- 
temporary manners  by  well-known  *  black-and-white '  artists." — The  Times. 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Limited,  Lon  Jon ;  Paris,  New  York  &  Melbourne. 


Cassell's  Concise  Bible  Dictionary. 

By  the  Rev.  Robert  Hunter,  LL.D.,  F.G.S. 
(Member  of  the  Biblical  Archaeological  Society, 
&c).  Illustrated  with  Woodcuts,  12  Coloured 
Page  Maps,  and  large  Map  of  Palestine  in 
Pocket,   7s.   6d. 

"There  is  a  library  of  information  in  the  book  which 
bears  evidence  of  the  ransacking  of  almost  every  scholarly 
work  that  throws  light  on  any  part  of  the  Bible." — Mock. 

William  Lancfels,  0.0. 

A  Memoir.  By  his  son,  the  Rev.  Thomas  D. 
Landels,  M.A.  With  Rembrandt  Portrait  as 
Frontispiece.     6s. 

Life  of  the  Rev.  0.  A.  Berry,  0.0. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Drummond.  With  a  Rem- 
brandt Photogravure  Portrait.     6s. 

Newman  Hall. 

An  Autobiography.  With  Portrait.  Cheap  Edition,  6s. 
Price  Is.  each. 

HELPS    TO     BELIEF. 


Helpful  Manuals  on  the  Religious  Difficulties  of  the  Day. 
Edited    by    the    Rev.   T.    TEIGNMOUTH-  SHORE,    M.A., 

Canon  of  Woraster. 

The  Atonement 

By  William  Connor  Magee,  D.D.,  late  Arch- 
bishop of  York. 

Miracles. 

By  the  Rev.  Brownlow  Maitland,  M.A. 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Limited,  London;  Pari*,  New  Yerk  *•  Mtlictrne. 


BIBLE    BIOGRAPHIES. 

"Dramatic  scenes^  historical  description,  choice  quotations, 
are  artistically  combined  with  moral  and  spiritual  lessons. 
Numerous  illustrations  embellish  the  text" — Rock. 


The  Story  of  Joseph. 


Its  Lessons  for  To-day.     By  the  Rev.  George  Bainto*. 
Illustrated.     Extra  foolscap  8 vo,  256  pages,  is.  6d. 

The  Story  of  Moses  and  Joshua. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Telford.  Illustrated.  Extra  foolscap 
8vo,  256  pages,  is.  6d. 

The  Story  of  the  Judges. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Wycliffe  Gedge,  M.A.  Illustrated. 
Extra  foolscap  8vo,  256  pages,  is.  6d. 

The  Story  of  Samuel  and  Saul. 

By  the  Rev.  D.  C.  Tovey,  M.A.  Illustrated  Extra 
foolscap  8vo,  256  pages,  is.  6d. 

The  Story  of  David, 

By  the  Rev.  John  Wild.  Illustrated.  Extra  foolscap 
8vo,  256  pages,  is.  6d. 

The  Story  of  Jesus. 

In  Verse.  Leading  Incidents  in  the  Great  Biography. 
By  J.  R.  Macduff,  D.D.,  Author  of  "  Morning  and 
Night  Watches,"  "Memories  of  Bethany,"  &c.  Extra 
foolscap  8vo,  128  pages.  With  8  fuli-page  Illustrations,. 
is.  6d. 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY    Limited,  London;  P*rist  New  York  ^  J/*#wm* 


The 

Magazine   of  ART. 

Monthly,  tsa  4-d> 

YEARLY  VOLUME.  With  Exquisite 
Photogravures,  about  800  Illustrations  Tom 
Original  Drawings  by  the  First  Artists  of 
the  day  and  from  Famous  Paintings,  and  a 
Series  of  Full -page  Plates,  Cloth  gilt,  gilt 
edges,  21s. 

"The  best  written  and  best  illustrated  of  the  Art  periodicals. 
A  wonderful  shillingsworth." — Graphic. 

"The  Magazine  of  Art  contains  a  very  storehouse  of 
Art.  The  illustrations  are  numerous;  the  letterpress  is  par- 
ticularly good  and  varied,  being  designed  to  suit  all  tastes, 
from  the  most  to  the  least  artistic.  .  .  .  Every  year  The 
Magazine  of  Art  more  surely  justifies  its  name,  both  by  the 
quality  of  its  illustrations  and  its  letterpress." — The  Times. 

"  The  exquisite  beauty  of  the  engravings  in  The  Magazine 
of  Art,  and  the  excellence  of  the  letterpress,  should  carry 
the  magazine  into  every  home  where  Art  is  appreciated." — 
Standard. 

11  Every  sort  of  fine  or  decorative  art  is  represented  in  The 
Magazine  of  Art.  Its  literary  excellence  is  certainly  not  less 
than  its  artistic  grace." — Spectator. 

"  Interesting,  popular,  full  of  information.  Criticism  full 
of  value." — Saturday  Review. 

"The  Magazine  of  Art  contains  better  literature,  it 
seems  to  us,  than  any  of  the  other  Art  periodicals."— Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

•#*  The  Magazine  of  Art  may  be  obtained  by  order  from 
all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  post  free  by  the  Publishers 
to  any  part  of  the  World  for  70s.  per  annum. 
CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Limited,  ludgate  HUlt  London. 


Cassell's   Magazine. 

Monthly,    6d* 

YEARLY  VOLUME.  With  about  1,250  Original 
Illustrations.  Cloth,  8s.  Half= Yearly  Volume, 
cloth,  5s. 

"Cassell's  Magazine  keeps  up  its  popularity  and 
attractiveness.  The  illustrations  call  for  special  approval. 
This  magazine  ought  to  be  in  every  household." — Queen. 

"The  stories  in  Cassell's  Magazine  are  good, 
the  pictures  are  clever,  the  selection  of  subjects  is  strikingly 
varied;  it  contains  a  variety  of  useful  information,  and 
altogether  a  glance  through  the  pages  shows  that  their  con- 
tents are  unusually  attractive." — Times. 

"Cassell's  Magazine  has  long  established  its  well- 
deserved  reputation  as  the  favourite  magazine." — Morning 
Post. 

"Cassell's  Magazine  is  most  assuredly  the  magazine 
for  the  household." — Civil  Service  Gazette. 

"Cassell's  Magazine  gains  rather  than  loses  in  interest 
with  each  succeeding  year.  It  is  a  treasure  for  anyone  to 
possess,  containing  the  variety  of  information,  amusement,  and 
interest  that  it  does." — Saturday  Review. 

"  Cassell's  Magazine  consists  of  numerous  short  articles 
on  subjects  of  general  interest,  sometimes  not  exceeding  one 
page  in  length,  and  rarely  extending  over  three  pages.  This 
rule  of  brevity  produces  excellent  results.  We  are  glad  to 
observe  also  that  the  literary  style  is  well  maintained,  and  that 
in  the  task  of  satisfying  the  public  taste  vulgarity  is  uniformly 
avoided.  While  the  varied  interests  of  the  domestic  circle 
are  fairly  represented,  there  is  a  marked  absence  both  of 
sensational  and  of  sermonising  writing  which  we  cannot  suf- 
ficiently commend.  The  continuity  of  the  monthly  numbers 
is  preserved  by  novels  of  more  than  average  merit." — Academy. 

***  Cassell's  Magazine  can  be  obtained  by  order  from  all 
Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  post  free  by  the  Publishers  to 
any  part  of  the  World  for  9s.  per  annum. 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Limited,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 


"Little   Folks" 

Magazine. 

Monthly,  Gdm 
HALF-YEARLY    VOLUMES,    with    Six 

Full -page  Coloured  Plates,  and  numerous  other 
Pictures  printed  in  Colours.  Picture  boards,  3s.  6d. ; 
cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  5s.  each. 

"  The  extraordinary  popularity  of  Little  Folks  has  placed 
it  beyond  both  rivalry  and  criticism.  Little  Folks  is  at  the 
head  of  English  illustrated  magazines  for  children." — Queen. 

"The  most  popular  of  all  the  English  magazines  for  the 
young ." —  Scotsm  an. 

"  Little  Folks  is  brimful  of  delight  for  little  ones."— Pall 
Mall  Gazelle. 

"A  charming  magazine  for  the  little  ones,  adorned  with 
quaintly-novel  coloured  pictures,  and  full  of  pleasing  tales  and 
poems." — Christian. 

"  Everyone  ought  to  know  by  this  time  that  Little  Folks 
is  THE  BEST  MAGAZINE  FOR  CHILDREN."—  Graphic. 

"  Little  Folks  is  always  a  welcome  arrival  both  in  the 
nursery  and  the  school-room.  It  is  among  the  very  best  of 
all  the  numerous  children's  magazines  that  are  now  published. 
Many  of  the  woodcuts  are  really  quite  charming  works  of 
art. " — Academy. 

"As  usual,  up  to  the  highest  point  of  excellence.  We 
know  of  nothing  in  the  English  language  which  can  be  placed 
before  Little  Folks.  It  keeps  always  in  the  front  rank." — 
Sword  and  Trowel. 

V  LITTLE  FOLKS  may  be  obtained  by  order  from  all Book- 
sellers9  or  will  be  sent  post  free  by  the  Publishers  to  any 
part  of  the  World  for  88.  per  annum. 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Limited,  Ludg&te  Sill,  London. 
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CATALOGUES 

OF 

Cabell  &  Company  Publications 

Which  may  be  had  at  all  Booksellers1 ',  0r  toflZ  fo  sent  post  free  on 
-application  to  the  Publishers. 

Cassell's  Complete  Catalogue,  containing  particulars  of 
upwards  of  One  Thousand  Volumes,  with  a  Synopsis 
of  their  numerous  Illustrated  Serial  Publications. 

Cassell's  Classified  Catalogue,  in  which  their  Works  are 
arranged  according  to  price,  from  Threepence  to  Fifty 
Guineas. 

Cassell's  Catalogue  of  Medical  and  Clinical  Manuals 
for  Students  and  Practitioners. 

Cassell's  School  Catalogue,  giving  full  description  of 
Books,  &c,  for  Elementary  Schools. 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY  Limited,  Lu-igaU  Hill,  London  i 
Paris t  New  York  &>  Melbourne* 
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